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> and if the reader attends to the articles which are contained in 
the ſubſequent. pages, he doubts not but he will congratulate 
Hhiwſelf in having met with a dictionary 
plan than any that have already been Publiſhed. : Every word 


on & more extenſive 


made uſe of in the common occurrences of life, or in the rer 


. E and ſciences, neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence or i 


of. our being, a are explained, ſo as to convey a preciſe and deter- 
mined idea of their meaning. The various fountains, from 
which they are derived, are pointed out in ſuch a manner, as 
renders them intelligible to the moſt Alerts and act 
The different ſenſes, affixed to the ſame word; ate 
| reed. with authorities from the moſt celebrated writers. 
The. accents are placed over the proper ſyllables to prevent a 
vicious pronunciation. And, in order t inform thoſe, who 
are not acquainted. with grammar, of the part of ſpeech. to 
89 SS moni belongs, the initial letter is pla 
t 


oed imme 
after the word, to ſhew whether it be a veth, ſubſtan 


| 8 . &c. .. The, principal. kingdoms and eities of the 
world are deſcribed with 2 comprehenſive brevity, which con- 


veys to the mind, an idea of their importance, at well as-4helt 


en As this work. may probably be more uſed-by natives 
528 4 78 A. deſcription is given, under their proper 
Arti 155 counties and remarkable eutioſties iat ate | 
con ent e ja | this if land. Ros Bös 213 Dn 02 2% A 28 
e e oh the curigus, the lies of che maſt 


ſuſtrious men, 8 haye flouriſhed 


em 
a — — are delivered.in # ee manner, | And 
8 fair ſex, as well as foreigners, might not lament the 


wagt of a Grammar, adapted, to- the. genius: of our language, 
and ſuited to the meaneſt under ling,; we bare br red * 
new Grammar, which, we may venture to ſay, is er | 
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„ the art een ah! rig any rer. 
2.4 £11k 4 
? 4b Ny” is ae of Sorts, a word of Hyllabl „and a 
ſ le of letters, Grammar is properly divided into four parts; iſt, bat 
which treats. of letters, or the moſt convenient and marks or ſounds for 
exp fling words, called or:hogr hegr hy, when confined to writing; and orbacpy, - 
hen'applied to ſpeech. "2dly, That part which relates to ſyliables, and treats: * 
— — th reſpect to accent and time, is called pro/ody. 
zaly, That part which relates to words, and treats of their kinds, their defi- 
vations, their endings, their changes, their analogy or likeneſs to each other, 
is etymolog y © and Athly, FP 
or joining of words together in a ſentence, is called Harn. 65 
To begin withithe firſt part of theſe branches, that is to ſay, 3 es 2 
dne e art of age eg their true and proper letters. T 
word is derived from ogbog, ortbor, Gr. right, and ypaPy, {ry Gr. writing. 
The firſt ſtep to or!/ Lakhs muſt be to "know the tru ound oF the laters, 
which-in the * Tr are 8 | d | 
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From the foregoing alphabet it appears, that among the ſmall letters / has 
1 tuo forms, the long / being uſed ne deep e middle of wo 
weue ſhort at the end. 
ue letters are divided 1 into vowels, ſemivowels, conſonants and, ahne. 
thon 
A net is a letter that makes a full al perfect ſound by itſelf. 
A ſemivowel is a letter which makes an imperfect ſound by itſelf, ſuch 2 are 
n which is ſounded by twirling the tongue, and / by hiſſingg 
A conſonant is a letter that cannot be ſounded Side a vowel. . 
Fs diphthong is a ſound e of en of d two vowels, 8 as both 


8 may be heard. SG " 
5 8 85 is a found compoſe of three vowels, as in ew, mJ 
0: H A P. 1. Ot the Vownrs. 1 9 alk 
. HE 8 are ſix, E. bf e, 5 0, 15 Jo LIN EN : 2 Me 1 8 50 8 5 


4 A, has three ſounds; ſlender, open, and. br 
3 ſender, is found in moſt Words, particularly in tho e which, pet, Roth an 
. nal, as in Face, grace, lane, and i in thoſe which end. in as s creation, abe 
mination, het tation, lation. .'. 
A een, is the a of the Italians, or nearly reſembles it, and i is + uſed in man, 
can, father, 0 
A broad, reſembles the a of: the Germans and i is N 2s if followed 
by an 1 or ab, as in all, fall, call; this pronunciation, ſeems to be; borrowed 
from the Saxons, many of theſe. words 8 e written n ian * 
them, which is now dropped. 1 1 2 775 
e a ſhort ap roaches to the. a open, as in Inf. V 
The @ long, if followed bY: ane final, f is always ſlender, een, came, fem, 
ame 
The a forms a  diphthong only Sth # z Or y, and z or W, as in gain Pts day, 
naß, wherein it is pronounced like. the a ſlender, as in plane. | 
Au or aw has the ſound of the German a, as in claw, haughty.... 
E. This vowel occurs more frequently in the Engliſh langua, than any 
other, and varies perhaps more than any other in its ule and ngunge 


Before a double conſonaut ie” is always ſhort, as in hai aul, cellar, fer- 


; At the end 1 words, it is generally mute, or not Gundel. unleſs in monoſyl- 
lables that have no other vowel, as zhe, me; or in proper names, as in Fene- 
lupe, Derbe; or when uſed to ſoften the foregoing conſonant, as in firce, jnage, 
 fiege ; or when it ſerves to lengthen the precudings vowel, as an, a 
intq cane; wan, lengthened into aware. | 
_  Butitmuſt be obſerved, that it does not always lengthen the preceding vowel, 
eſpecially in ſuch words which were written with an F in old Engliſh, as gi, 
now written give, Jof, now written love, its being added to ſuch. words was 
perhaps owing to the change of F into w, which being formerly written iz, 
with an u vowel, requiredſome other letter to be added, in order to ſhew, that the 
4 was to be pronounced like the conſonaut, not like the x vowel. In the par- 
riciples of verbs this e is eee as in loving, not deoveing ; __ n, not 
UW} teing 0 


"_— 


| Which i 18 ſcarcely perceptible; as in | hearken, audible, maſſacre. 
f 3 forms a triphthong with a, as in near; with is as in viewz Ing. with 1, as 
: in Zen. N . 0 

Before à it is generally ſounded like e long, 15 double ee, as in dean, or 
1 3 but in Pe It 15 deres. and Ein the a the ſame e as in grate. 


When the e comes before, an „ or after an r =; it 1 an Abbe ſound, 
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n ee i ments is e e 
A is founded like long au ©ft, 2e in EH e 91998 
E, a, u, are combined and ſounded like x long in Seaug, and its derivatives. 
Eso is ſounded like e long in pop; like e mort in 1epard; and like o hott in 
mare rs EI o ( K PER DT BS! 
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ng before a conſonant followed by an e final, as in fm; bat 


Hefore » or x it is generally ſhort, às in „„ only wich 
e, as in ficli or beheve, where it is ſounded like double e; but in fend, the ? 
K the ſoxnd ſhort. In the triphthongs en, adieu, view, it l. 

| un 2 | 7 7 n, 5 in 1 Tn Ea #3 Sw 2 © 4 a * * „ 5 

- O, is long in Words ending with an e mate; as in Bone, corrode; and this 

is ſtill obſerved n und words wherein the, e is omitted, as in corroding, 

It forms a diphthong with a, and has the ſound of „ Jong, as in an; as it 

likewiſe does with 7, which is the only proper diphthong in the Engliſh lan- 


uage, as in foil, mil; but in ſome words. it is :mite; and ſerves only to 
engthen the ſound of the z, as in /p4/, pronounced file; broil, pronounced 
brile, Joined to another o, it forms u diphthong, and is ſounced hike the Jta- 
lian u, as in For. It forms a diphtheng likewiſe with 1 or wv; is" In hour, | 
power z but in ſome words has only the' found of o fon ; as in ſeul, grow; in 
ov, the verb, ſignifying to ſcatter ſeed, to diſtinguſſh it from h, the the of 
a boar; in bow, ar inſtrument uſed in ſhooting, to diſtinguiſh it from Jau, 
a declining of the head; in Bb, à round or 8 body, to diſtinguiſh _ 
it from bowl, a wooden veſſel or dim. Or is bkewiſe ſome es pronounced . 
like o ſoft,” as in bohrt, and in reg; like = Cloſe,” as in could; and like | 


open, as in reagh, tough. It frequently ſhould, conſiſtent with analogy, be 
uſed. in the "Inf {ſyllables of words, 'which are derived to us by the me- 
dium of the French from Latin words, ending in or; thus we ſhould ſpell 
ut hour, errour, honour,” labour; but not as innovators,  who'for want of attend- 
ing to the genius of our lauguage, and from an utter ighorance of our ancient 
writers, generally write author; error, honor, later; for indeed the laſt ſyls + 
lable of theſe words is neither pronounced as if written or, or ur, but as if 
compounded" of both thoſe ſounds. Mr. Samuel Johnſon, whoſe works have 
rendered-him juſtly efteemed, for their elegant correctneſs, and ſublime ſenti- 
ments, has endeavoured to reſtore this ſpelling, and it were to be wiſhed), 
that if the po, 4 of our language will not ſtrengthen his reaſons, yet even 
faſhion will give force to his example. n 
O, in the plural of women, is pronounced like an 7 ſhort, ue. being | 
pronounced en; the reaſon of which ſeems to be, that this word was ons _ 
ginally derived from the. Saxon d, or wvinzz, which makes the plural! 
l, O ſhort is founded like 2, in „n, come, which alludes to the Gothic origi- 
„dals jim, cnman, from whence theſe words are derived; order is founded. 
Rin the fame manner, becauſ2 at firſt written under, from wunder, Sax, but 
- COTE when the ww was uſed, o was added to ſupply the want of a 
8 U, is long in che laſt ſyllable of words ending with an e mute, às in «/c, 
ot and it retains that ſound even in words wherein the e mute is ſuppreſſeck, as 
| in ' profufion ; otherwiſe it is ſhort, as in but, cut, bun. It is joined, with! 
d, a, e, i, o, but in ſuch combinations has the 9 Pap, as — 7 5 . 
queſt, acpuit, requitt, anguiſh. Sometimes in vi the f looſes its found, as in 
Juice, i hs e ee beiore'a, e, i, and u, as E buy, guards © 
gueſt, Fo in the laſt it ſeems to be inſerted purely to ſhew that the g is to be 
or founded hard. This vowel ends nos Engliſn words except theu and you, and 
in other words "its ſound is expreſſed by we or ex, as in wirrue, true, „ 
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hew. In words that terminate 72 ue, the a is W, I: im 
the French, as in wag 
F. This vowel 1 ene Te S l and i =. name 1 — oy; . 
| Hs no Engliſh words end in i, when i would occnr at the end of a word, it 
uſed to ſupply its place, as in thy; it is likewiſe uſed: before an 7, as dying. 
It forms a diphthong with a e, e . 
zs retained in ſuch derivative words as 3 theſe iphthongs, as defirey, de 
betray,  betrayer, pray, prayer, Jay; ſaying. 
I ok cla obſervations reſpeding the found of the vowels, we 
muf? add the fo lowing general rules | 
1 1ſt. A vowel is 3 ſhort in the beginning, or in the naddl Hillable 
Fi $ of a word, when followed by two conſonants,. as in opportunity. 
| IVY 2. A ſingle vowel coming beſos a aft ane 4. of. one e 
3 . bag, dE. 0 


; : . 8 H A P. . of ihe Contonavrs. „ 


8 is 4 letter that cannot be ſounded without adding a 8 
before or after it, as m, which i is ſounded em by proficing # # vowel Wann 
A. ; and ſounded pe, by ſub 125 155 a vowel after it. 
The conſonants are ſubdivided into mutes, and n l 
A mute is a letter which makes no ſound without a vowel, fach are. Ah 1 Gs 5 
25 , 45 t, x; all the other conſonants are called ſemivowels. 
A ſemivowel is a letter that makes an imperfect found without the addi- 
MTS ſuch are f, b, l. , er 7, 5, », four of theſe ace called 
ui 
A liquid is a letter which loſes part of its ſound in another canſonant join- 
ed unh! it, ſuch are /, m, u, r. | 
, has one unvaried ſound, is uſed 5 i all the vowels, ond before the : 
conſonants / and v, as in * break. In the following words it is mute, 
debe. daluer, ſubtle, doubt, lamb, limb, dumb, thumb, climb, comb, wank. 
C, is founded like / before e, i, and y, or before an apoſtrophe, denoting 
the abſence of &, as in cement, city, cypher, | grat'd for graced; but before a, 
e, u, I, or , and at the ends of words, it is ſounded hard like &, as in can, | 
coſt, 2 5 claſs, cruſt, public. It ſhould Te obſerved, it has been tlie cuſtom to 
add a I to c at the ends of words, but-as this deſtroy s their analogy, and ren- | 
ders their r etymology uncertaiyy the moderns have july omitted 5 — 4. Join. | 
end to þ, it has a like ſound as {, as in church, crutch ; but in words derived F 
from the Greek, it is ſounded like 4, as in chemiſt, ſcheine, archangel ; but when 
arch is compounded with a word beginnin with a conſonant, it has the ſound 
of the Engliſh ch in church, as in arch-biſhop. In words derived from the 
French, it is ſounded like /, as in machine, thaiſe. » | 
D, has but one uniform ſound, and 1 Is meg before all as vowels, and the | 
conſonants r and c, as draw, Wa 
F, is pronounced before a liquid, as in . fright, and h 
bound, excepting that is ſometimes pronounced like . 
S., has two ſounds, that before a; o, u, being hard, as in games, goue, f | 
but loft before e, i, y, or before an . when it denotes the ab ence 
pf e, as in 7 ender, ginger, gyp/y, and {4 'd tor judged. At the end of a word 
it is always hard, as in deg, bring. Its found Cone e and i is ; ſometimes heal] 
; gfpecially in words not derived rom the Latin onFrench, as in give, get, gel. 
in, and all their derivatives. For this reaſon it is ſoft in giant, (otic 
"oy giblet, git, gill, gilliflewer, gin, ginger, gingle, In words ke bunt 
er it is hard, as in anger, e ger. When it is followed by u, or an +, at the wet 
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| n in the middle, and ſometimes at the end of words, itis — 

thus though is pronounced ch; rigbe is pronounced rite, and /ought is a 
/axvte, Otherwiſe, at the end of words, it has the ſound of /, as in —_ . 


but the laſt word 18 ſometimes ſounded, according to the eceding rule „ CHOW. 
H, is a note of aſpiration, and ſhews, that the vowe following it muſt be 


pronounced with a ſtrong emiſſion: of breath, as in har, horn. It ge N "15 1 


ronounced in this. manner at the beginning of words, excepting. 

Jerks aller, honour, humble, honeft, humour, and their derivatives. 

7. This conſonant is ſounded like a ſoft g. and might very propel be ſub- 
ſtituted inſtead of the g, when ſounded ſoft, to prevent miſtakes in i ee 
as in ef. : 
Fa + HF of c hard, and where, according to the analogy of our 
OT On would be ſoft; as in Aent, Hirt, tin ic ſhould 25 drag : 

De written With a 4; not 2 c, 25 ceptic.. Tits lets r is never s 

Enn to ſharten eceding vowel, 3 
I. The ſoundd of this letter is the Lame in Engliſh as in other lan 
At the end of monoſyllables it is doubled, as in 4, fall; TEN 25 
words were originally written kille, falle; bat in compound words one of the Z 
4s 18 2 as in. /ti{ful, In ſome words it is mute, as in calf; half, could, 

evould, talk; ſalmon, Falcon ; could and rad are however ſeldom pronounced 


con d, auen dz but by Londoners; and . /a/mor, = drop the ſound of in 


alluſion to the French pronunciation pg nin them, m whence they are derived. 
M, has always the ſaund. 
V, — the ſame invariable book's add after an m at the end of a | 
word is mute; as in condemny hymn | 

P, has always the ſame ond > When followed by 5, and between vr and 
t it is mute; as in damn, condemn, tempt, nounced dam, ccndem, temt. | 
| When joine pry yo in word dt ow the Greh ic has the found of 

A hy, Philip, pronounced fuo/apty, Filip. 

# in Bugle as well as in other languages, is always followed by a, 4, and 
has 1 ſame ſound as our Saxon anceſtors expreſſed by cw 3 as in guavers 
green, quire. But in words derived from the French, it retains the French 
ſound, and is pronounced like &, As in canguers diguer,, riſque, cheguer. | 

E, has the ſame rough ſnarling ſound as in other languages. In words de- 
rived from the Greek, it is joined with 4, eſpecially in tuch as had the r aſpi- 
rated, as in myr b, catarrb, or rleum. Re at the end of words derived from 
the Greek or French, is pronounced like ar weak, as in theatre, metre, nag. 
acre, 2 510 d 

5, has naturally Pere ti inne ound, 2s in Herz when it ends a word, it 
1s fonnded like z; as in iet; pe in this, thus,.. us, get; in thoſe words 
Which are derived from ths a tin, a8 ſurplus, ribar, and in adjectives Which 

end in ws,” and are derived from the French, as . religious; Where 
we ſhould remark. that the o is ſilent, thoſe words being ſounded as if writ- 
cen gracius, riligius. S has lilkewiſe the ſound of æ before ion, if a vowel goes 
before it, as in in/u/fon,. r A if it follow a conſonant; as in re- 
verſion, Before e mute it has the 2-48 in adwi ie; before y at the end 
of words, as in 720. and in boſom, 4 efire, priſon, and its derivatives, pre/ents 
damſel, caſement.” It is Mow « not pronounced in e, and, viſcauut, 


me/ne. 
A ſingle £ e _ any word except” the 1 poke Cave” ths 
genitive caſe, and the plurals of nouns, the pronouns th, fat, on 4, yours, 
ge the adverb thut, An Words derived from che atin. Where it would 
— we generally add an e ſinal 185, in bou/e, or elic ufe 2 dias i 5 
4 ormerly written gra-. 417 

7, is founded hard before a, 6 . %, and i, onided e nor 61 
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= low '#, in which caſe it has the ſound of FH as ſin ſalvation Fe but when: I goes 
before it; it retains its hard found, as in gagfton; as it does likewite in de- 
| rivatives from words ending in y, as'mighty, mightier. When joined with +, 
it has two ſounds, the one ſoft, as in all the pronouns, relative words and 
conjunctions, in all words between two vowels, eſpecially ſuch as end in ther, 
as father, and between 7 and a vowel, as in Buriben. In other words, it is 
ſounded hard, as in the prepoſitions 0th,” wvithour," through; and in the words 


think, thrive, thigh, throng, death, faith, Oe. and in the adjectives zhich, 
thin. Where it is ſöltened at the end of a word, an e final ſhould be added; 
5 as in breath, th is ſounded hard, but in breathe, ſoft. * aaa den, 
VF, has a ſound much reſembling an F ſoft; as in vain, it being in the 
Iſlandiſh or Rumic alphabet diſtinguihed from / only by a diacritical point. 
It will not be amifs to obſerve, that this letter is borrowed from the 
Gothic or Saxon, and receives its name, though improperly, from its ſhape, 
not from its ſound; had we retained aver, the autient Saxon name for it, it 
- would have facilitated the underſtanding its power. The Latins, Greeks, 
and ſeveral modern languages, have no letter that anſwers it. At the be. 

; . ginning of a ſyllable, it ſomewhat reſembles a v, as in water,” but founded 
rather broader, It is uſed before all the vowels except ; this exception 
ſeems to have been introduced when the Gallie uν were introduced, in- 
ſtead of the Saxon av, for it ſeems odd to have three ao's together. In the. 
Saxon, z follows the wv, as often as any other vowel, as in wouce, wund. As 

Ws write au as one letter and not as zz, we might have « after a, as well as 
formerly; but being too ſtrict imitators of Gallic nicety, and at the ſame 
time forgetting the ſources of our language, the a, which follows the av in the 
original words, has been changed into o, co, ou, and we have done all we can 
to render the derivation of our words impracticable. At firſt indeed writers 
and printers were content with zu in ſuch werds, writing zunder, from the 
Saxon wwendor ; but afterwards thinking a vowel was ſtill wanting, even when 
the ww were printed cloſe as au, they thought it necoſſary to add another vowel _ 
do ſupply the ſeeming omiſſion, and produced the word vonder. When ais 
| uſed before the letter 5, it is really founded after it, as in don, which, what 3 
which our Saxon anceſtors even ſpelt in this manner, writing Ben, hawich, 
3 In xvhore, and wholeſome, which are pronounced hore, holeſome, the w_ 
c e V ͤ ot Cats, t 
A, begins no Engliſh word; but when uſed, has the found of l.. 
is uſed as a conſonant befSre'a vowel or diphthonng 
Z, begins no Engliſh word; when uſed it has the found of / hard, as its 


VTEC 
E LOG V teaches the derivation of one word from another, and the 


5 various modifications by which each word is diverſified. ; 
Mords are either primitive or derivative. © A primitive word is that which 


iss derived from no other word in our language, as Ball. A derivative word 
is that which comes from ſome other word in our language, as a fer, 
* © Words are again divided into eight forty, 8s | 
. Pronoun en een 2-0; 
3 _ = Verb 2 js. - W976 „ Prepoſition TILE 34% PL 
e eee cif 5. 
The firit four, 44iz.. noun, pronoun, verb, and participle, are declined ; 
xt the laſt four, adverb, conjunction, prepoſition, and interjection, are nat 
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e EE ENGLISH Toxoun:: 3 2 
3 means the altering of the laſt ſyllable of a e | 

A noun is a general word made uſe of to convey the idea of. any ings 

or the quality | onging to it; and is therefore den into er a d ; 


24 | 
* N 13 "the-s name of the thing itſelf; a 
A noun adjective is a word that expreſſes only che qualities or properties. of 

a thing, as goed, bad, wiſe. 

To diſtinguiſh a ſubſtantive from an adjeftive, join a verb to it, and if it 
makes ſenſe, it is a ſubſtantive,” but on the contrary, an N Thus, if 1 
join the verb es to a map, it makes this ſentence, 7 fee a is ſenſe, 
and the word man is conſe uently a which bein 3 but if e fee to iſe, | 
we form this ſentence, / yy a je ih SORE: nonſenſe, the word "5 W 
coaſequently an;adjetive. . | 

Subſtantives are ſubdivided into proper, or common. | 


A noun ſubſtantive common, or appellative, is a nk which * for-: = 1 ö 


ae or a whole rank of. beings. of the fame kind, as nan, bird, 7 
trout, el. 

A noun ſubſtantive proper, is a word that belongs to ſome individual, ind 
diſtinguiſhes-1t from others of the ſame kind; as Anne, is a name which be- 
longs to a particular woman, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh her from others of 11 

ſame ſex or family. 
Nuk K. Subſtantives may it be conſidered as applied toone or more, 
which is called number, and diſtinguiſhed into ſingular or plural. 
| -- The ſingular number is uſed when we ſpeak but of one perſon or thing,, as 
Enn 

The plural number is uſed when we ſpeak. of more than one perſon or 
thing, .A3 Ce, Je, they, boys, Hlicts. 1 A 

"The lyral number in Engliſh is generally made by adding at an 5 to the fin- 
gular the ſubſtantive, as ſtict makes flicks, and makes bey, in the plu» 
ral. The plural number therefore has no more ſyllables than the fingular, 
thus Sey has but one ſyllable, and boys has but one * In the ſingular 
father is à diſſyllable, and the plural fathers is a diſſyllable likewiſe. 

But when the ſingular ends in we, ze, ce, or ge, the plural has a ſyllable 
more than the ſingular, thus cage makes cages, maxe makes ares, Face makes 
faces, and horſe makes horſes,  - 

per de, e hp ar a. 6 an E. is put before he s in tha 
O , ba 6 155 ns 


Words chat end ; in wad or . make. the plural by changing / and ap into 
| van, i, 5 2.4 11 
e „„ 
Ho jen , Shelf 9 85 2 | 
i JET hi BRIE Selves es 
Leaf | Thief make, Thieves 
$5 * Loaf 61 Wife MAY'S Wives 
Wolf Wolves 


— 85 but the fallowing v watts boif, 155 grief, 3 hig bar: 4 
bi, Jeers aubacfa reproefs frifts feos Sul and, Pert ſpeak in 1 
ending in F make the plural acrording ta che general. rule, 1. 6. by | 
tion of 73 She: W Maker muff, an d hoof Wa bog: buy fu makes 


Haves. 1 
5 us ”, 1 ** 


. 8 e 

71 N. F * 
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35 2 A COMP REHENSIVE' ORAMMAR OF 

| , Nouns ending in „ make their plural in jes, becauſe they were formetly 
written ogg ie in u the e ſingular, as a of em: from Chaucer's 2 of tho 5 
Teſtament of Love, The names m in the boke of e eee ; 
Mo in N wm n to ans rules. g ve en 5 


5 Cbile makes ox which i is an | Imitation of the Peach pl era 1 | | 
makes brethren, and brothers, which is borrowed from Le plural of ro- 
Keri in Saxon. At preſent brethren is ſeldom uſed but by divine. J 
Ox makes pxen, FC e thus 02 
a Saxon, makes oxan in the 
The following words are ald in in both numbers. 
Sheep, Gro » fern, deer, ſwine. Deer retains its fm according to the Saxon | 
deor, which being of the fourth declenſion, bas the nominatives ſingular and | 
i Plural the fame. Swine is a contraction of /owin; yet it muſt be obſerved, 
that when oy is uſed of the female only, we uſe /owvs ; but when it is a ſpe» 
cific name, we uſe only /wine. Chicken, is uſed likewiſe in both numbers, 
and formed after the Dutch manner, chick, plural chicken; though Greenwood WM + 
3s of opinion that chicken is ſingular, and chickens the plural z yet this ſeems 
| a miſtake, founded on the errors of the vulgar. We likewiſe ſay foe years | | 
but then uſe jt as a compound word borrowed from the Saxon 5% 
ren pound from 972 pund ron, fund in Saxon being of the fourth 22 i nd 
and the ſame in the nominative ingular and plural: Boa it ſhould be obſerved, 
= that ten ounds and five years is bercer Engliſh on the modern analo ale 
Ĩhe following words have no ſingular. ty 
As aſhes, beiloaus, bowels,  breeches, l, * 2475 7 eier, 
F fon Ss, Foanks, and wages, _ 
Theſe words have no plural je ALI 50 5 Ga | 
F 1ſt, The proper names of cities, countries, rien" — 3 a of 
wirtues and vices; ſpecific names merely ſuch; thoſe of gold, filver, or cop- 
per; the names of herbs, excepting nettle, poppy, lh. colewwart, cabbage, 
E. 2dly, The names of ſeveral kinds of corn and pulſe, as quheat, rye, barley, 
| ee c. except bean, which makes bean, and a, peas, Bread, wine, 
* beer, ale, honey, oil, mit, butter, want the plural; ut ee ſome of theſe 
ſtand for Individuals, or ſeyeral torts Ni” then admit of 3 plural, as Winer, ; 


 * 


| A ſpecific name is that which Ggnifies a whole ſpecies. or kind, and may | 
þe diſtinguiſhed, in our language, both from its. having no plural, and like- 
vile from f its never 7 being 4 ed In che ſingular = a be ore ity fot we never 
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\ * This . ſeems rather MPs wy Falſe dnn 9 departu from ROW; for the plu- 
ral, accorging ta the general rule, is dies, which is pronounced Bente, ſame as dice; and the v 
elling it in the preſent Manger might be in order to. Giſtioguiſh it from dire, the third perſon 
1 neotar of the ve, b , | | 1 
We + Feet is borrowed from fot, the frredplax, plural of ber, Saxons Hautes is a contraction from 0 
12 * BURY ou es, peur, pony or . alas from man, Saxon, whoſe mo '© 
FEE! „makes men, . | 1 

[1 
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4 a but or nne, 
ge l e ob out the article a, when we uſe it 
 eifically ; — — killed, when we uſe the word man of an in- 
| a deere r de .ag whew we uſe it ſpecifically, 8 


"CHA P, IW. The Englith Nouns, with reſpeft t Caſes. - | 


N order to denote the different relations in which one word ſtands to an- 

other, the learned 22 have made a change in their laſt ſyllables, 
but as we ſind no other change in Engliſn nouns, excepting in the genitive, 
we may ſay we have no other caſe; for excepting in the genitive, the reſpece 
which things bear to one another, is in our language expreſſed by means of 
certain words called prepoſitions, ſuch are 9, fo, for, from, with, y. 

In eee the genitive is expreſſed by adding an i to the nominative, ac- 
1 as 6 requires; as the #ing's prerogative; Charles's 
Wain. hve e is generally diſtinguiſhed by: proliang an apoſtrophe before 
or over 1. 

The ablative is expreſſed in En liſh by the prepoſition «vich, from, or by ; 
as, © He cut him abi a _ 5 8 e 2 e « He roſe 
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IHE i ven ne 
advantage, by which our language is freed from pe : but i 
boaſts ſtill of another, in which no other lanpua but the — can riv 
ere, fre mu repre e, nee of gender. 
Gender is the diſtinction of ſex. 


Sex is either male or female ; inanimate things ae neither and therefore 
faid to be of the neuter gender. 


N * 
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The Engliſh have eee of liſtingui 5 3 

b 5 0 y S 1 

t elor , of | King RE — RE 1 

5 - Boy es "Gin - . Toes © . - Ayr wr 

JJ hn 1 Se 6 "Maſter Miſtreſs 55 ö 
Bull Cow Nephewr Niece, Ve. 6s 


i When hack: 1 are comprehended under one . we add an ales. — 4 
tive to the word to diſtinguiſſi the ſex. Thus the word chi, being applied = 
br pram meer moe? per as a make child; a female 18 
HI. Sometimes we add another ſubſtantive'to the word, s a. man./iruny | Þ 
for the male ſox, a maid-/eryant for the Eo ron Theſe words being generally 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the ſex of nouns, are applied only to rational creatures. 
To ey oat 
row, A hem pura. 
But the ee words we make uſe of to d the ſex are he and fr; 
wh we ſpeak of the male" ſex,” we uſe the word bs, as 4 le bear > when we 
ſpeak of the female ſex, e als the word fh, ab 2%. Wars but when we ſpeak BM 
of à thing that is neither male or female, we uſe 17 for example,- ſpeaking IM 
of ſnowy we do not tay, be; or fe melts, but fr melts; and When we ut a 
word which leaves the ſet W ar data N OI _ 
1 Ae chile, it 1s aſleep, ag SY 
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10 A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF Ef, 
Some werds, which expreſs inanimate things, and therefore-ſhould'be-fol- |, 
_ lowed by % are uſed figuratively; and ſerving formerly for -hieroglyphics 
= ds ſignify (perſons, are therefore ſpoken of as being of ſome ſex: thus of 
the un, we ſay, (is going forth is from the end of the heaven?” Of the 
%, In borrowed majeſty ſe walks abroad :” --- and of the church, . She 
nn) T ⁵ IT IST nar "ap op wy 41 
IV. We likewiſe diſtinguiſh the female ſex in ſome nouns by adding / to 
che male, or changing the termination into %; and this method of diſtinction 
we have borrowed from the Normans, as in abbedefſe3 though we might trace 
it ſtill higher, either to the Latin termination %, or the Greek 1g, ig, 4008 
, as vpopnris, prophetis, Greek, propbetęſſe, French, profeteſſe, Old "Engliſh; 
Aud at preient prophere/s. Thus likewiſe pacing, bafileus, Greek, for king, 
' forms Baan, ba/ilis, or garn, bajil;fa, for the female, which is a 


%́ Ras 7 7 450 ner” als 
. Actreſs 1 Lion Lionefs 74 
„ Aduteerer © © Athers, Prince Princefs, &c. 

7 CHAP. VI. Of the Apjecrrivs, © 
£Þ HE Engliſh adjective is entirely undeclihed, having neither caſe, gen- 
der, or number, but being added to the ſubſtantives in all relations 
without any change: thus we ſay, a'good father, 'a good mother, guad ſilver, 
od men. FC e 

155 me Genn ef Ahn ĩ?ĩ?;ꝙi;'n 
Compariſon is the act of ſetting two or more things eee in the mind, 

in order to find out their agreement or diſagreementy but by grammatical 

compariſon; we mean comparing two or more qualities, \whereby we are able 
to affirm, that the one is more or /e/s, or poſſeſſed of any quality in the higheſt 
degree: ſo of three ſoff things, we, by comparing them together, find three 
degrees of ſoftneſs, the one being /ofter than the firſt, and the third the e 
of the three, Hence we have three degrees of compariſon, wiz. the pofitive, 
the comparative and the ſuperlative. © © __.. „ 
The pofirive expreſſes the quality of a thing ſimply, without any compariſon 
included, as /of7. a e 5 
The comparative heightens or leſſens the ſenſe of the poſitive, and denotes 
that the thing compared enjoys any quality in a greater or leſs degree than 

- the thing it is compared with; as this wool is ter, or ſhe is à fairer 

The faperlative heightens the ſenſe of the poſitive" in the higheſt, or dimi- 

niſhes it to the loweſt degree; or elſe ſhews that a perſon or thing poſſeſſes any # 
quality to ſuch a degree, as nothing can go beyond or equal them; as the 

eee man, i. e. one who has not his equal, or cannot be ſurpaſſed in 
The comparative degree is formed or made by adding er to the poſitive; 
thus to form the comparative of fair we add er, which makes fairer, - But 


b 


* 
if the poſitive ends with an e final we add only r; thus, to form the compa- * 
rative of aui/ewe add only an r, which makes <vi/er. This method of form- ; 
ing the comparative. we borrowed from the:Saxans, ID oo 1 
The ſuperlative is formed by adding / to the poſitve; thus, to form the f 


ſuperlative of fair we add e, which makes Fairęſt; but, in caſe; the poſitive 
ends with an e mute, we then only add , as we obſeryed in the compara- | 
tives for if the poſitive be auiſe we only add /i, which forms the ſuperlative 1 
, : : ; | ei , 3 8 N 85 Wr K 25 
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providing they be words of ** than one ſyllable, form their comparative by 
putting more before the poſitive, and their ſuperlative by prefixing mat; thus 
the comparative of, cerlain, is mare certain, and the f rs 75a certain. 
Able. and hang/ome are exceptions to this rule, making ablcr, handſimer, in the 
comparative, and ae, hand/omeſt, in the ſuperlati te. A * 

Some adjeQtives likewiſe are compared by. uſing Setter to expreſs the come 

arative, and be, to denote the ſuperlative ; thus learned, in the comparative, 
makes better learned, and in the ſuperlative beft learned. „ 

Big, bot, and fit, double the laſt conſonant in their comparative and ſu- 
perlative degrees, in order to retain the ſhort ſound of the poſitive; thus, Gig 

makes bagger, biggeſt; hat, hotter, hotteſt; and fit makes fitter and Aitteſt. 

I be compariſon of the following adjectives are irregular. | 

, i e oo Aman wy Superiatzve 4 

7% il ett Beſt 5 


Bad 5 Ts, Bae, 
Heil. „ 31: Works 6 , a 


F ea 3 
e e e e ons me) 
This irregularity Greenwood ſuppoſes owing to borrowing words from other 
languages; but ſurely that learned man could not be ignorant that this irre- 
gularity is to be found even in the languages from whence they are borrowed, 
Thus good, god, or bet, in Saxon, makes bettera in the comparative, and ber/f 
in the ſuperlative, Good, Iſlandic, makes betre in the comparative, and beſle 
in the ſuperlative. ///, the feminine of illur, Iſl. makes verre in the compa- 
rative, and v in the ſuperlative. Little is likewiſe irregular in the Saxon, 
as lytel makes læs in the comparative, and lf in the ſuperlati e. 
The following words have not the comparative degree ; middle, middlemeſt ; 
Very, _—_ 7 ; ; #4 fx SEES | 182 . 
dome adjectiyes make their ſuperlative by adding mo; thus fore, from the 
Saxon for or forma, makes former, and foremoſt. From neath, obſolete, comes 
peather, and neathermoſt ; but hind has two ſuperlatives, as hind, hinder, hin- 
dermoſt, and hindmeſt ; yet it muſt be remembered that 4:ndmoſft is not ſo pre- 
per as hindermoſt. Late has two comparatives as well as two ſuperlatives, for 
rom late comes later and latter; lateſt or la. 5 | 
Moft is ſometimes added to a ſubſtantive when it implies compariſen, as 
topmoſt, Jouthmoſt, = V | 


S HAP VIE: Of as Pond. . 


S too frequent repetition of the fare words is both diſagreeable and 
inconvenient, we make uſe of ſeveral words to ſupply the place of ſuch 
words, which are therefore called pronouns. 9 
2 pronoun is a word that may be uſed inſtead of a noun ſubſtantive ; thus, 
inftead of my own name, I'fay, I; inſtead of your name, I ſay, you ; and in- 
ſtead of, another man or woman's name, I ſay, he or be. | 3 
As all diſcourſe may be confined to theſe three heads; 1, in ſpeaking of 
ourſelves : 2dly, in ſpeaking to another; and zdly, in ſpeaking of another; 
| theſe three heads are therefore called by the name of penn. For JS 
1 1 > 
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4 A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF 
iſt, When I ſpeak of myſelf; I uſe the word 7; and when ſeveral ſpeak of 
one they 4b the word ce; which wards, 4 and We, are of the firſt 


— When we ſpeak to another, we uſe hb wind. chavr or you; but: when 


a we ſpeak to more than one, we uſe the word ye or q and the words, thou or 


Je, are of the ſecond perſon. 
dly, In ſpeaking of another of the male ſex, we lay be ; but if. of the fe- 
tex, we ſay ſec; and ſhould we ſpeak of any thing that is neither al 
1 mwah; we ſay zt; and if we ſpeak of more things than one, let them be 
of the male or female ſex, or even of no ſex, we always uſe they. "The wards 


be, joe, its ö Hence the 
Singular _ . Plural - 
Iiſt Perſon, 1 i TR Re rd, 63 Tm 
s PE 2d Perſon, Thou, or or you | You, or ye 
01 3d Perſon, He, the, it The 


| ey. 
| All Sher nouns when ſpoken of, are of tlie third 3 ſingular when one 
only is meant, and plural when we ſpeak of more-tharr one. 

Indeed though we gent only of a ſingle perſon, we uſe you, which i is plu- 
ral; but never ye. likewiſe out of complaiſance, we frequently uſe your 
for thy, and yours for thine. We likewiſe uſe you inftead of ye, ſeldom placing 

ye be ore the verb, though it be the nominative or foregoing ate, unleſs by 
Rwy of diſtinction, familiarity, or contempt ; as, ** 77 are the men.” Again, 
which is likewiſe againſt the rules of grammar, we commonly uſe ye after the 
verb or a prepoſition ; as, © I will give yea ſpecimen ;” or, I will take it 
% away from ye.” 


WT OI e eee they are ſaid to have a foregoing flate and a | 


following ſtate. 
The foregoing fate, is that in which a word is uſed before a verb; 1 and the 
following ſtate that in which it is uſed after the verb. 

From theſe pronouns are derived others, called pronouns poſſeſſive, ſo called 
becauſe they denote poſſeſſion; from me comes my and mine; from thee, thy 
and thine ; from ws, our and ours; and from yon, your and yours. "Theſe pro- 
nouns are ſometimes uſed to expreſs the cauſe or author of a thing; as, This 
% is your doing; . e. you are the cauſe of this. Again, This is »y 


% book; chat is, Lam the owner of this book. e e ee | 


have no caſes. 
In order to render the declenſſon of pronouns; and the + proper aſe of them 
more PR, we have ſubjoined, from Dr. Wallis, 
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„ Thou or you | 
- 2 Perſons = | 
(Plural E or yo | 
N . | warn 1 N 
3 2 e, hh £6 Pe TT 77 
1 | . Is, 1 Fem. N : ; be. 
F S- © es 2 26. "I Wold he, « 115 1 
3 Perſons « bs J—— Bede 
1 Lo 4 3 „ 
; J | — 2 
| Leu, They . 
_ 
: The inter- of —— $36 eli es 0 
. of Things . What * 


4 , 1 2 
* 


"il are Hike 
nouns ſubſtantive are, 4, thou, he or Se in both numbers, th 
elf. The adjectives are, be, be, it, mine, thy, thine, . . 

Who it an interrogative, ſo called. from i its being uſed in es" 4 qactions 


and is uſed only when we ſpeak of perſons. 
This, that, and which are adjeQives, though commonly - reckoned to be 


Yronouks, for they are not put to ſupply: thet place of ſu ſtantives, but are 


Joined with them, as, © This man.” That book.” And if they occur af 
any time without e their ſubſtantives are then underſtood. 7. his 
and that are called demon/tratives, becauſe they ſhew what particular perſon or 
thing ou mean. Thes makes hee, in the plural, and that makes 7 
Which is called an interrogative, when uſed in aſking a queſtion, and a rela- 
tiye when it has relation to ſome ſubſtantive expreſſed or underſtood; a8 
«© Here is the book, which (book) you loſt.“ eee 
= is uſed 5901 when we ſpeak of things. | By 
"CHAP. VIII, Of Venus” 5 
Verb i is a word that ſignifies being, action, or eng; thus, ta. . 
J fignifies being in ſome poſture: zo Hebt, ſignifies action; and to be bem 
ved, = nißkes the paſſion of a perſon, Such verbs as ſignify np 6 50 
i are gy verbs; thoſ that 91 ang or 3 are ative 818 5 Ani 


ys 
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* divided into blender and benden ee 
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times; Bis. the preſent, and the preter time; the verb having different end- 
ings only'to expreſs them. e e ITE 
8 The preſent tenſe, or time which now is, is expreſſed by the verb itſelf, as, I Burn. 
The preter tenj# or time, called the preterite, is commonly made by adding 
ed to the preſent tenſe, as burn-ed hut if the preſent tenſe ends in e, it is 
Some verbs whoſe preſent tenſe end in 4 or t, have their preter and preſent 
the ſame, as read, lead; but it is to be obſerved, that in pronunciation we 
make a diſtiction, the preſent being pronounced long, and the preter ſhort ; 
on which account ſeveral authors of note have choſen, for diſtinction's ſake, 
| to write the preter as pronounced; amongſt which is Bolingbroke, who writes 
che prefers of lead and read, led and red. „ . a 
As actions are to be affirmed of ourſelves, zo others, or &f others, verbs are 
Laid to have perſons, which are diſtinguiſhed by prefixing the pronouns per- 
nal to them in Engliſh, 22s: | 1 | Bop 


+ A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR Of 


e en, 
„ Fh, ei 


2, Thou burneſt Ve burn 
5 3, He or ſhe Burn? They burn ü 
In otlier languages either of the perſons are expreſſed by an alteration made 
in the end of the verb; but in Engliſh chis takes place only in the ſingular 
number of the preſent and preter tenſes, according to the ſubſequent ſcheme, 


wherein the endings of each perſon are expreſt. 
Prgſent tenſe ſingular ; Preter tenſe fingular 
JJ „„ ES: od 3 11 
kan U after e final . 
err e 4 | 


As the Engliſh differs from other languages with reſpect to its tenſes, ſo it. 
does likewiſe with reſpect to the mode. g. 
LIE IG HA PIX, OEMS =: - 

| Mood is a method,made uſe of to expreſs the manner, poſübility, or 
2 neceſſity of an action, together with the inclination of the agent. In 
the learned languages, theſe Gtr circunifiaices are expreſſed 'by the alte- 
rations made in the endings of their verbs; but as the Engliſh does not admit 
of ſuch a change, it is evident, that it Nas no moods. The manner, in which 
we expreſs theſe circumſtances of action, is by means of auxiliary words, and 
by the place of the nominative To expreſs the poib:lity of a thing, we uſe 
can; to convey the idea of neceſſity, we uſe muſt, or ought; to expreſs the. 
Eberty of the ſpeaker, we uſe may; to denote the inclination, we uſe avill, or 
would ; and to ſignify command, permiſſion, entreaty, or exhortation or doubt, we 
Place the ſubſtantive after the verb: as © fight he French; do I underſtand ?”” 


. CHAP. X. Of ParTICIPLES. .. 


A8 participles are joined to apxiliary or helping verbs, it will be pro» 
a to premiſe ſomething concerning them, that the auxiliary verbs 


3 


1 
% Pt * 
v7 * * 


* 


themſelves may be better underſtood. III Wy OR Foe V0 
A participle is derived from a verb, and receives its name from partaking 
both of the nature of a verb and of an adjective: it partakes of the nature of 
a verb, becauſe it ſignifies being, doing and ſuffering, as a verb does; and 
partakes of the nature of an adjective, becauſe it will not make fenſe of 
_ atfelf: it ſignifies barely a quality, and is joined to a ſubſtantive as an ad- 
jiective is: thus, in the ſentence, „a lowing child,” the word wing is a par- 
ticiple, and ſignifies action, as the verb love itſelf does: it partakes 5 
of the nature of an adjective, becauſe when the word ſowing ſtands by itſelf, 
it requires ſome other word to determine its ſenſe, and when joined to the 
ſiubſtantive child, makes a complete ſentence. 5 ä „ 
here arg two participles; one of which is active, and the other pafive. 


4 


* 


1 


but if the verb ends in - mute, the e is omitted, as in aurite, ring; 


'F It rbb sR coxont. 2 
The ative e is made by adding ing to the verb, as ha. 


is called the active participle, becauſe it ſignifies action. 

The paſſive participle is made by adding ed , or en to the verb; as Iu] 
burned; lend,” lent ; bent, beaten. This ir called the paſſive partici ipte, be- 
cauſe when joined with the verb 70 Be, it makes u up the Whole 85 voice. 

The. auxiliary verbs are either perfect or defective. 


CHAP, Xl, Of the defective auxiliary Venss. ty 


iples, and admits of no helping 


: Defedive auxiliary verb a is that Which is not ufed but in its © 
or the preter ten e, has no 1 9 1 
v 


verßs to be put before it: of this kind are do, æbill, hall, may, cax, with 
their preter tenſes did, world, ſhould, might , could, or muſt. | 


When % is uſed as an auxiliary verb, it emphatically denotes the Ker be 
c . 


time; and did the preter. Thus, I burn, or I buried, is more emphati 


. 2 We 5 I do burn, or 1 did WT, Do and did are formed thus; 
. 1 . Plural „„ 
a ke N Tron doſt, or you 145 Te do, er you dq% 1 
ee 3 He doth, of does They do „ 1 8 
e, I TA Hal, 64 os 5 2 18 
erſons : 2 Thou .or you e did, er 1 
Tg i: He did 50 ; They did 98: Sn Np 
97 * Shall or Hill. 
all, thou ſalt, or on, fall he ſhall. Plural, 1s Pally fl 1 gow 
Pull they ſhall.” 


1 avill, thou awil ou wvill, 3 Plural, * will. ye or von ci, 
To diſtinguiſh Pe from auill, though they are both uſed to wma lome- 
thing Fae” it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that in the firſt perſon ſhall 
expreſſes a Nine action; but 2v://. promiſes or threatens ; thus I HI proceed, 


or aue /oall- proceed, implies, that our N N is ſomething future; but 


When we ſay, 1 vill beat you, or 1. pay you, I promiſe or threaten beating 
or payment. Again, in the ſecond or third , Ip 

„we command a perſon to go; When we fay, you Hall have your money, 
* promiſe to pay . and when we ſay, he /24// be hanged, we g 
ten: but when we ſay, he ng be beaten, they awill run away, we 
tel ſomething that may 


r or gau Kull, they "ſhould, 
Will, in the preter tenſe, 


kes 8 895 from the old Saxon verb avolle ex 


avold, and is declined thus, I 'pou/d, theu wwouldft. or you would, he would, | 


Plural, We would, ye or you would, they would. 


In order to ee impro 


wondd is only uſed to intimate the will or intention of the doer; as, 7 


write, 1. e, I am willing to write; but I /heuld, denotes the barq futurity, 


4% 


or that the thing will be, and the propriety; of 408 

#. e. it is proper for me to write. ] 
May is declined thus, I might, thou m 125 or you might, be might, © 7 

ve might, ye or you might, they might, *. | 


May comes from the Saxon magan, to be able, and might, its proter, fr As | 


mile the preter in the Saxon. 1 
© I may, thou mayſt or you may, ht 45 awe may, ye or you may, they may. 8 


Can forms coula, in the preter, and is thus declined ; 7 can, Shen canſt or 


ould can be can. Plural, We can, * i or you can, FE can. 


13 4 


e's 


- 

* 
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will, they weak 


„ ſpall , 
ns, /þ OS 25 


miles, and Wie en ; but will barely foretels: 228 when we ſay, on 


only fate- | 


© Shall, from the old ver Vall, or _/zaldan, Saxon, aiakes ould, which is. 
thus Red” 1 ſhould, thou A. or ou ſoould, te  ſPould, Elufal, We Auuld, a 


| ietys' it ” ſhould be obſerved, that though both 
ould and fhould are uſed to denote what was, or had been to come, yet 


it; as, ann. 


4 3 60 
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he — 


ot 
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of @ thing; as I wiel write, implies it right, 
1 . 8 


denotes, that an action was paſt before another which was paſt” 
When Peter came to my houſe, I had dined; i. e. the action of dinnag was 
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16 A.COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OP, gc. 
I could, thou couldf#, &c. like M % I. 
Though both 9s and could inmate the power of dais thi 
differ in this, that may, and might nen 58s, law a 
[1 0 ul, 


nels, or poſſibility 
gh or Toe for me 
do write. But can e of, Har or 
ſtrength for doing a ching; as, I can write, or, I could write; 1. e. I had 
ae ai LL og di io ne 
" Muft, which comes from the Saxon 22%, and' ought, are thus declined. I 
muſt, thou muſt, c. without any variation in the perſons. _ I agli, thou 
eng he or you ought, he ought, Oe. both theſe words unply neceſſity or duty. 
I is uſed with relation'both to the future and preſent time ; but ought to 


** 


the preſent time only, but if have follows either mußt or ought, they then 


relate to the time paſt; as, I ought to have done it, i. e. it is fit I ſhould 
JJV TT TT Toon FE do oa ane os 
Of the perfect helping or auxiliary VER Bs... .. 
The perfect helping verbs are have, am, or be they are called perfect verbs, 
becauſe th y be joined with other auxiliary verbs, and are uſed in moſt 


of the tenſes. Theſe verbs we have borrowed from the Saxon and Gothic 


languages. When have is uſed as an auxiliary, it denotes the time in which 
any paſt action was done, and is thus declined ; I have, thou 5%, he hath. 
Plural, We have, ye have, they have. Its perfect is had, and is declined 
after the following manner; I had, thou bad, or you Bad, he Bad. Plural, 
We had, Sc. When bad is prefixt to another verb, it denotes that the action 
is juſt paſt ; as, I have dined, 7. e. the action of dining is juſt 2 Haa, 

alt likewiſe ; as, 


paſt, before that of Peter's arrival, though paſt likewiſe. Had is likewiſe 
uſed to fignify the time paſt of an action not done, but intended to be done; 
as, I had gone thither, but Peter prevented me; 7. e. the action of goin chi. 
ther was intended, and would have been paſt, had it not been for Peter's 
prevention: In this ſenſe the ſecond branch of the ſentence begins with but,” 
as in the example produced. When Hall or abill is added to Hawe, it de- 
notes the time that is not, but will be paſt; as, I. Hall haus burned it, I coil 


Baue tranſcribed it an hour henee. 3 
As che Engliſh, properly ſpeaking, have no verbs paſſive, this defect is 


ſupplied by adding am or be, to the le ve: thus lie, the parti- 
ci — — a kind of N wat when joined with am, 22 
d, But as am is à very irregular verb, it will not be unneceſſary to add the 
mlnner in which je is decline 

tenſe it 1s declined thus; ſingular, I am, -thow art, thou art, or pon are, be is - 

Plural, aur are, &e. or, I be, thou beſt, he be; plural, aue be, ye be, &e. In 

the preter we decline thus, I aar, thou waf, or you vere,” be was ; plural, 

"we Were, ye were, Or you were, SC. or I quere, thou wwert, be auere; plural, 
gb Were, ye were, they abrr FF 

This verb makes 7 be in the infinitive, the active participle is Being; and 

the paſſive participle Sem be, be, and auere wert, are generally uſed after the 

VVVVVVVVVTTTVTVTCVTTTTTTTTT 
be 3t hone; adviliting that 1 auge your Brise, I. is led after lg; ns te hin 
Be quiet. The irregular verbs are ſo numerous, that à particular detail 


them would take up too much room in this treatiſe 3-but-as-this omiſſion is 


already ſupplied in the ſubſequent ſheets, we may be excuſed for not pro- 
dycing them here. The reader, whether 'a native” My foreigner, whether 
male or female, whether learned or unlearned, may eafily comprehend what 


has been delivered in the foregoing pages, and be abundantly guarded by 
them, either from a vitious ona 55 FW 


inen cas 
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d in the preſent and preter tenſes. In the preſent 
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all the known languages, 
ing the Athiopie, in which it is 
the thirteenth. | The reaſons aſ- 


It is one of the five vowels in che Eng- 


lick language, and has 1 t ſounds, 
wiz. the fender * 
. to the . 


Hirsi a 1 fication de ping 
a, he Fe hype Tronnts« year, In abbre- 


rp . 5 when Ole, Aren, and. 


Mey» 1 mm the . reyerſe. of , ancient 
it ſignifies that they were ſtruck at 
Argos, or Athens, on moderns, at Paris, Among 
— ng . a al mh Al 
it acc 1s y to dif- 
tinguiſh 23 fot of accounts inſtead of a figure, 
thus, A, B, C. are inſtead of 1, 2, 3. 4, or aa, 
is uſed ny phyſician inſtead of ana, and 


The fir lenee of the alphatr in | that the 


— 


Ll re, this Jeter feng, Land forrounded 
waters, and is derived from the Teutonic @ or 
2 which fignifies an inland, « in Sinns. 

abbreviations” it lands likewiſe for Artium, 
or Anu, as A. B. artium bacalavreus, or Bat- 
chelor of Arts, when applied to time, for he, 
as A. M. anno Mundi, or the year of the world, 

AAM, S. a meaſure made uſe of in the Low 
Countries; which, when filled with common 
water, weighs 288 pounds, and makes 143 


| 2 ; in Engliſh it makes the fame num 


pints as it weighs 


AARON. C.. ITY pare, Heb. Aaron, 2 
mountaineer, or her m Hor, a moun- 


i] tain, or cr, terab, teaching] the brother of 


Moſes, in his eighty-third year joined with him 
in, the miſſion to Pharaoh. "The firſt high prief 


of the Jews, in whoſe family that dignity was 


AAR INTCAL, Adj. from Aaron 
O . I belong - 


1 ing to and deſcended from 


B, at the beginning of Engliſh Saxon names, 
is generally a contraction ade, or abban, and 


0 | . 8 either had an abbey, or belonged 
3 to 3 

1 AB. 8 A, 65, Heb. father] the eleventh 
month of. civil, and the fifth of the eccle- _ 


Katie year of the Jews. It anſwers to our July. 
On the firſt they faſt, in commemoration of 
Aaron's L on the ninth, for the burning 
| of the temple of Solomon by the N N | 


vo, | and like ww on. account of A 
| whi were banithed from Je ae. 


Pre . 4 owl the A 

t night exting in the reign 

ABA CA, S. [ Perſ.] an Indian plant in the 

Philippines, Which is ſown every year, and 

when gathered is ſteeped in water, and besten 

like hemp. 27 . very fine linen, | 

vat the 2 y in cordage. 8 
CISTA,. 84004 Lat. from ac! 


| an abun. Aa ward s 450 out of uſe. 
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 A'BACOT; of Anne, inthe form of | from the Sera av 5 
755 . ag bach: up, gn, ot 2 1 , . 


a double cfown, worn by antient En Ne 


ABA'CTED, Part. | Abat#us, Lat." driven ticle o'or Oy before a ſubſtantive j to forſake 


driven al by. ſtealth, or or 


eren, 8. 2 
one who drives away cattle in berds, Either by 
ſtealth or violence, in oppoſition to thoſe who 
teal only a ſheep or two. 
ABA'CTUS, S. Aba&s, Lat. driven away] 
among the antient phyſicians, a miſcarriage 
cauſed. by art, in con (adiftingion to abortus, 


ANDONMENT, 8. err 
which is 908 8. 1 bs 7 wiobſolere, | 12 che act of Forlaking, or the ſtate of a : 
ARA | 


S, S..[ Abacus, La ie Ju kind of cup: ; 
+ board, or buffet, 2 ule. 

ABA'CUS, dau, Phœnic. Habak, duſt]: 
among.” Mathematicians, a _table covered with 
duſt, on which the antients uſed to draw their 

Z Fchemes, or write their figures; hence. 

© ABA'/CUS Pythapgoricus, or Pythagorean aba- 

eus, ſignified a table of numbers uſed. fox the 
more eaſily conveying the firſt, elements of arith- 

, moric, and derived its name from Pythagoras 
the inventar. 
ABA/CUS, S. 5 the uppermoſt 
member of the capital of a pillar, originally in- 
_ tended to repreſent a ſquare tile laid over a baſket, 
form varies in the difſc.ent orders... In the 
Tuſcan, Doric, . and antient. Ionic, it reſembles 
the tile its original. In the richer orders, ſuch 
as the Corinthian and Campoſite, its four Hdes 
are arched, or cut inwards with ſome ornament, 
25 2 roſe, orafifh's tail, inthe m each arch. 
ABATDDIRES, S. [Ponic, great fathers]: 
certain deities of,. the Carthaginians. 
"ABA'DDON, S. [ABN Gr, of dar 

Feb. Abaden, a deſtroyer]. the name given in 

the Revelations, to the king of locuſts, an infer- 


„ 


Al po Nb, Bare, Adi. [from re 


Abafter, Lat,] in Law, given up, forſaken, deſerted, pted in 


higheſt degree. 
ABANDONER, S. [ſrom abandom] the per- 
ſon, guilty of forſaking cr deſerting. 


ABATNDONING, 8. [from alandun the act 


of deſerting or forſaking 8. x 


for 
"ABA'NDUM, 8. bang, Sax. Ji Law; any 
thing ſequeſtred, co ſcared, or denounced to 


be forfeited... 
ABA NET, 8. eng a kind of girdle worn 


by the Jewiſh prieſts 


a baniſhment for one or two years; on accaynt of 


, manſlaughter, 


: ABAPTIVSTON,S. [Abanlure, from 4 hot, 


and aH, Gr. to fink under in Surgery, the per- 


forating part of an inſtrument called the trepan, 
which/derives its name from its being contrived 


rA 


fo, as to be kept from ſinkintgz into the brain, 


when the ſeull, is cut through. | 
ABA!/RCY,S.T[ from a privative, and Berrtan, 
. Barren, Teuton.] e 7 now 
To ABARE V. Act. Lelarian, Sax. bebe 
bare, cſcoer or diſcloſe: nom out of uſe. 
ABA'RNARE, V. A2 Ser. Iin Lass to in- 
form; tadiſcover a ſecret crime to a ma 
ABARTICULAITION [from ab freeman 
articulus, Lat. à joint] an apt conſtruftion of 
the bones, by which they ean readily perform 


nal angel; and one of the names of Satan. SEN 

ABAYT, Adv. [Laftan, Sax. behind] Sin 
part of a ſhip which is towards the hinder part 
or ſtern, including all the ſpace from thence to 
the fore - maſt, uſually allottęd to the maſter and 


captain. Strictly ſpeaking, the ſtern is only the | 


outſide, but abaftincludes both inſide and outſide. 
ABATSANCE, S. [ abaiſer, Fr. 40 ſo or 
bring down} an at pA Fas paid. Anh erſon 
by a bow, &c, Now wrote ohelſance, though! 
'corruptly „according to Skinner, 
To ABA/LIENATE,V. Act. bees ler 
in Civil Law, to make that another's, which was 
our own before; to transfer property from one 
-perſon to another. 
ABALIENATLTION, S. | [Abalietatio, Lat. ] 
* act of transferring one's right to another, 
e Roman law, the things transferred were 
Riled res mancipii, the perſons capable” of pur- 
chaſing were / pads citizens, or foreigners by 
particular indulgence ; the manner in which it 
Was performed, was either by weights, ready 
money, or ſurrender before a magiſtrate, _ 
To ABA ND, v. Act. contracted from aban- 
n, now obſolete] to forſake, ( and Vortigern 
4. enforced the kingdom ph aband. Fair ND. 
To ABAYNDON, V. &. [abandonner, Fr. 
from abandonnare, It. to orſake one's eblours, 
e ſignifying an eofign 3 3 — 


their functions, and move ſtrongly. and ar, 
as in tha thighs, arms, K. 

AB/AS,.S. Leer a eien, uſes in Perſia 
for weighing pearls, A eighth Hart lighter 
than the European carxa 

To ABA'SE, v. AQ Talat, 5 from bas, 
low, or baſs,, Lat. a foundation] to humble; 
to. bring down ; to depreſs; to lower. At. ſea, 
it denotes to Arike, talce in, or lower a flag, 
in token of. ſubmiſſion, | 

ABA/SED, Adj. from abaſe] brought donn; 
humbled. 1. Her dry, denotes the top of the 


point of the ſhield, or elſe to be ſhut. A chevron, 
pale, or bend are aba ſad, when their points termi- 
nate in, or below the center of the ſhield : an 
| ordinary is abaſed, when below its due fituation, 

'ABA\SEMENT, S. [abaiſſement, Fr.] the 
act of bringing, or ae of being brought” low 3 
depreffion. * © 

ABA'SST, 8. [Perf, 1 filver coĩn in Perfis, 
which takes its name from Sab Abbas H. the 


] inventor. It reſembles the antient pieces of 15 


ſols in France, both in figure and ſire, it has 


 deniers French, the abaſſ muſt be thirty-eightols. 
To ABAUSH, V. AQ. [verbatfſen. Dutch, to 


N to — with ſudden ae; or con- 
8 Host 


ABANNITION,'S. Cabannitio, cor. Lat. 


wings of any bird to look. downwards towards the 


great currency in Perſia, and is worth'two mam- - 
moudis or four chayes; which being nine ſols fix 
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ſened, „ abated of their virulence. Dryd. 
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falion'3 tö da lh. ** They heard and were 4 


Mikon. The paſſive is followed by the particles 
% d i ONT 

ABA TE, V. A. [abbatre, Fr. to beat 
down] ty leſſen or diminiſh ; to deject, or depreſs 
the mind. In Commerce, to lower or leſſen the 
ice of goods either in buying or ſelling. 
To ABA TE, V. N. to grow leis: ſometimes 
uſed with the particle of before the thing leſ- 


* 


To ABA TTR, V. in common Law, uſed both 


actively and neuterly ; actively, it implies to 
dest, or pull down ; to deſtroy 3 to defeat, or 


overthrow 4 writ cn account of ſome errors, of to 
ſep into the poſſeſſion of land between the for- 

mer poſſefſor, and his next ſurviving heir. In 
the neuter ſignification, it denotes, to be fruſ- 


trated; overthrown, or diſabled, © , 


To ABA'TE, V. A. in Horſemanthip, is 
applied to the curvets of a horſe, which is ſaid 
to abate his curvets, when he puts his two hind. 


legs upon the ground beth at once, obſerving the 
PN | and gave bleſſings; but being deprived of that 


ſame exactneſs always. 42 

.'  ABA'TELEM, . [Fr. ] che conſuls prohibi- 
tion of trading, iſſued againſt all French mer- 
chants,” in the Ley who do not diſcharge 
their debts; or ſtand to their bargains. 

ABA TEMENT, S. [from abate] the act of 
remitting or abating ; the ſtate of a perſon who | 
is deprived” of 2 poſt; the cauſe of abating; 
extenuat ion. In Law, the act of the abator, 
In Heraldry, ſomething added to a coat of arms, 
to diminiſh its dignity, and is either by dimi-- 
nution, or reverſion;- Abatement by diminution, 
is the blemiſhing any part by adding a mark or 
ſtain to the eſcuteheon. Abatement by rever- 
ſion, is either dy, turning the whole eſcutcheon | 
upfide down, or adding another inverted. - The, 
marks are eitheir tawney or murry. But the 
editor of Gwillim explodes the ſuppoſition of 
abatements as # mere chimera, unleſs in caſes of | 
high treaſon, In Commerce, abatement denotes | 


the allowance ziven any trader in the price of 


ods,” for promt payment, when he might have 
tet on wes * the cuſtom:houſe, the 
word is uſed for an allowance made for the da- 
mage received by the goods delivered inn. 
' AB/ATER, S. [Lat.] one who abates, or 
allows of an abatement. 
ABA TOR, S. [Lat.] in Law, one who en- 
ters on a houſe or land, void by the death of 
the laſt pe r, before the heir takes poſſeſſion. 
ABATU DE, 8. {in old records] any thing 
diminiſhed, 5 „ 
ABA TURES, 8. [from abate] in Hunting, 
the ſprigs of graſs beat down by à ſtag in his 


aſſage : 12 PET: . 
e aBA ED. Part. {from eſtabir, Fr.] abaſh- 
ed, daunted, 2 Chaucer, Now out of uſe. 

T6 ABA V, or from Buy, the letter 
a being added, according to Skinner] in Law, 
to ſuffer a great penalty; to purchaſe, or pay dear 
for. Ve ſhall ſore abayit. Chuuc. now obſolete. 

.— 8. the yarn of à weayer's warp, z. 

.BB-WOOL, S. a compound word uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe as the former. „ 

ABBA“, S. [x2x Syr. a ſeripture word 


1 


father. Rem. viii. 15. At firſt 2 tefm of 
affection both in the Hebrew and Chaldaic, but 
at length became a title of dignity, very much 
affected by the Jewiſh doctors, as is evident 
from Chtift's forbidding his diſciples to call any 


man their fatbe» upon earth, a; 
ABBAYASSIES, S. ſPerſ.] a filver coin cur- 

rent in Perſia. See H. K 
ABBA'CY, or ABBA THE, S. [abbaria, 

Lat.] the rights, privileges, or juriſdiction of an 


abbo 


4 


the ſtables, or groom. ; | 
AB'BER, S. [ Brit.] the mouth or fall of a ri- 
ver, prefixed tothe names of towns ſituated in 
ſuch eireumſtances. e OI fk 
AB'BESS, S.  [abut-fa; Lat. from whence 
abudeſſe, Sax. and thence by contraction abbeſſe, 
Fr.] the ſuperior or governeſs of a 
of women, Though, on account of their ſex, 
they are not allowed to per form the offices of the 
prieſthood, yet they formerly confeſſed their nuns, 


privilege on account of their abuſing it, are now 
onlyallowed to commiſſion aprieſt to act for them. 

_A/BBEY, S. {Abbatia, Lat. abbaie, Fr.] a 
religious houſe governed by an abbeſs when ap- 
propriated to the fair ſex, and by an abbot when 
inhabited by men. The privileges of theſe places 
were formerly ſo great, that they were exempted 


ſanctuary for any malefactor after the commiſſion 
tion, one third of the benefices in England were ap- 


propriated to them; and at the diſſolution of them 
by Hen. VIII. there were 190 of them, whoſere- 


venues were between 200. and 3 5000. per annum, 
(according to biſhop Burnet) which, at a medium, 


muſt have amounted to 2, 8 5 3, ooo. yearly; + 


A'BBEY.-LUBBER,S. [ compounded of abbey 


and lasbed, Dan. fat} a. ſlothful loiterer in 2 
religious houſe, under pretence of ſanctity and 
auſterity, no huge over-grown abbey-labber,"* 
Span. harr, n 

- ABB/INGDON, S. See ABINGDON, 


ABBO T, S. fabud, or abbod,'Sax; from a- 
Ja, Heb. father, abbots being ſtiled patres, 


or fathers; and Abbeſſes, matres, or mothers.] 
the chief or ſuperior of an abbey inhabited by 
the male ſex.” They were at firit laymen, ſub- 
ject to the biſhop, and had no ſhare in eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs, were men of great plainneſs and 
fimplicity, and were contented with the govern- 
ment of their own monaſteries. At length they 
were allowed a prieſt out of their own body, 
and ſome of them having rendered themſelves 


| conſpicuous for-their learning, they were ealled 


dency, which was at laſt granted them, after 
great oppoſition. - Hence aroſe the new diſtinc- 


and not crozier d. The mitred abbote were 
exempt from the juriſdiftion of the dioceſari, 


their ſeveral precins, and in England were 
lords of | parliament, of which Camden reckons 


Gphifying father] the ſpirit whereby we cry Aba, 1 


P · 


t. 1 ; 
ABBA'TIS, S. in old fecords, the fleward of 


from the viſitation of the biſhop, and were a_ | 


of the moſt atrociouscrimes. Prior to the reforma | 
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tion of abbots! mitred or not mitted, crozier'd d 


twenty FO as may be ſeen in Gibſon's edition, 
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| B. The the dioceſan. Crozierd abbots 
are thoſe who bear the crozier or paſtoral ſtaff, 


. 2 and Hurig, Sax. a town] a market ton 


Act of ſhortening, by dropping ſome letters of 


| | his works publiſhed by himſelf, which-ave ſub- 


leribed by length, Jo- 


«on tn ANDY 
* 


they have been brought to, or expoſel in a 


* 
* 


See Te 1 the act of foreſtalling. 
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The fides are ſaid to lay bordering, but the ends 
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unmitred abbota, were bzert to 


and -uncroziered thoſe who did not. It is like- 
wiſean honorary title borne by magiſtrates, which 
was antiently aſſumed by perſons, who had not 
the leaſt concern with a monaſtic life. Thus 


Philip I. Louis VI. and the dukes of Orleans, melon. 


were called Abbots of St. Agnan. 
ABB OTS-BUR, S. [from abbad, an ab- 


, 133 miles from London, ſo called 
an abbey of ten monles. The royalty be- 


Jongs to the family of the Strange ways, now 
 Horners, who have in this place a noble ſwan- 


nery, /confiſting of, at leaſt, 7000 ſwans. Its 


fair for ſheep and toys is on the roth of July, | 
and its market every Thurſday. 


The living is 
gift of the Horner's family. 


Avicarage, and in the 
abbreviare, 


To ABBRE'VIATE, V. A. 
Lat. to ſhorten] to ſhorten, by 


contraRion. Figuratively, to cut ſhort. ! Our 
<« Ii vas are abbreviated into hundreds and ſcores, 77 
Brown's Vulg, Err. 


ABBREVIA'TION,S. [from abbreviate] whe 


a word, or fubſtituting marks in their ſtead. 
Phyſicians make uſe of them both for ſpeed: 


and myſtery. Ad. menth, for Aqua menthæ, 


mint- water. The Jewiſh rabbies frequently omit 
all but the initial letters, which Swift 
ſeems ludicrouſiy to allude to in the editions 


S. D. S. P. D. in 
nathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's Dublin. 

ABBREVIA'TOR, 8. [abbreviateur, Fr.] 
one who ſhortens, or bridges. x; | 

ABBRE'VIATURE, S. [abbreviate] a mark 
ufed. for che ſake of ſhortening, as D for five 
hundred, Figuratively, a compendium, or abridg- 
ment. An excellent abbreviature of the 


duty.“ Taylor's Guide. But this is a-ſenſe in | 
which it is dom uſed at preſent. | 


ABBREUVOIR, 8. Fr. from brown, Dut. 
ar 5-7wan, Sax. to boil] a watering place : now | 
obſolete. But, in Maſonry, ſtill uſed for the 
place where two ſtones join, which i is nes up 
with -mortar or cement. | 

To ABBRIDGE, V. A. lige, Fr. to 
orten.] See A BRIDGE. | 

To ABBRO CH, V. A. “. Abende, Fr. 
from ab, from, and broche, a "ON i. e. to ſnatch 
off the ſpit] in Law, to buy up, or engroſs any 
commodities, in order to ſell them again, before 


market. M. S. temp, Ed. III. 
ABRO / CHMENT, S. [abbrocamentum, Lat. 


ABUT'TALS, S. . ee der cor. Lat. ab- 
dauer, Fr. to bound, from bout, Fr. a bound, or 
end] in Law, the buttings or boundings of lande, 
ſhewing on what other lands they are bounded. | 


are ſaid, properly, abutting, or abounding. Camd. 
ABDA, S. [x72y Heb, a ſervant, from 


1 
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n of the K6 
leſs important parts; to abridge; 5 


cavities or regions, termed the 


gaſtrium. 


an ia, Hes to, ſerve, or * — 


I * A 
* 
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that], a 2 appellative, or — — 
« Adoniram, ſon of d. 1 Kings iv. 6. 

ABDALS, 8. There] a Kind of furious en. 
thuſiaſts in Aﬀia, w ho frequently run about the 
ſtreets, Killing all they meet 


ABEL. A VI, S. in ; Botany, the Egyptian 


* 


; ABDERTTE, 8. fond 4 the name 

of a ſea-town in Thrace] an inhabitant of 

Abdera, by way of emphaſis to hgnify 
Democritus, who was born there. 

AEDE'RIAN, Adj. [from Abdera] Mbderian 

„ by medical writers, Uſed to denote in- 


| 15 laughter, in alluſion to that of Democritus 


of Abdera, who always laughed at the follies of 
mankind. . - 

ABDE'ST, S. [Arab.] a kind of 3 
waſhing, uſed by the Mahommedans, before 
prayer, at entering their ee reading the 
öran, 

ABDE'VENHAM,'S. Sm uſed in Allro- 
logy for the head of the twelfth houſe. 

A'BDI, A a abdi, Heb. my ſervant, 
from y ſervant, and 1, my] the 
father of Cis, the Levite, mentioned 2 
xxix. 12. Likewiſe the ſon of Maloch, I Cron. 


vi. 

15 ABDICATE, v. A. elde, Lat. 
to renounce, -refign, wi w from, or volun- 
tarily to forſake an office, either expreſs 
words, or by ſuch acts r wich 


of the nature of it. 
ABDICA'TION, S. 3 the act 


w A in office renounces the-ſame, 
before t time of ſervice is expired, It 
differs bow reſignation, becauſe that implies 
the quitting the office in favour of another, but 
this does not. Thos James the II. is ſaid to 
5 
18 to have 7 it in 
1 farour of his ſucceſſor. 

ABDVEL, 5. [>xn1ay Heb. the ſervant of 
God, of Tay abad, Heb, a fervant, and 5x 
el, God] the proper name of 8 perſon men- 
tioned 1 Chen. v. 15. Abi fon of Adial, 
6 chief of the houſe. 

ABDITO'RIUM;, S. I Lat.] in old records; 2 
| place i in which goods or money were 
in churches, or a cheſt wherein reliques were 
depoſited. Mon. Ang. 2173. 

ABDO/MEN, S. [ abdomen, Lat. from abde, 
to hide, or from and omeriturn, Lat. the 
caol] The cavity called the lower belly, which 
contains the ſtomach, guts, ſpleen, bladder, 
and inteſtines, It is divided into three leſs 


=” 

umbilicos, or regio-umbilicatis-; and the hypo 
It is lined on the inſide we 105 

ſoft membrane, called the peritonteum, w 
keeps the viſcera in their _ On the out- 
fide it is defended by five-pair-of muſcles, which 
not only preſerve the viſcera from | eafualties, 
but likewiſe, by their alternate relaxations and 


contractions, promote digeftion, | and evacuate 
the 9 8 
ABDO/- 
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ABDOMINAL; I Ad; [obdomen} feated in 
. ABDO/MINOUS; J er belonging tothe abdo- 


men, Paunch- bellied, unweildy,accordingtoBarley: 
but now ſeldom uſed/ by any but medical authors. 
To ABDU!CE, V. Act. [abdues, Lat: $0 drive 
from] to draw away, or move from one place 
or po tion to another. e If we abduce the Eye 
unto either corner.” | Brown's Vulg, Err. This 
word ſcarcely. eyer occurs, unleſs ii medical or 
ſcientific them,. oo oe Ld £6 
ABDU'CENT, Part. [from gþdzce] indued 
with a power of, drawing, or pulling back, The 


abducent muſcles are thoſe which pull back the 


parts to which they are joined; when applied 


to, the hand, they are thoſe muſcles which * 


made uſe of to open it, when ſnut. 

ABDUCTION, 8. f . Lat: # vi: 

Jucing from] in logic, is an argument, 
oy the major is evident, but 25 minor 
ſtands in need of further pfoof, .. Thus. in this 
tyllogiſm: * All, whom God abſolves, are 
abſolves all Who are in Chriſt, (the minor] 
therefore, all, who are in Chriſt, are freed from 
fin (the concluſic v) The major, that, all 
whom Cad abſobues are freed from ſin, 1s eyident 3 
but the minor, that, God abſolves all pho are in 
Chrift, is not, and therefore ftands in need of 
the following propoſition to prove it, namely, 
that God received ſatisfaction for ſin by the 
ſufferings. of. Chriſt. 5 2 


freed from ſin : (which is the major) but God | 


z 


FC: a Tx wr 544 26 nate 
In ſurgery, it fignifies a fracture, Wherein 


the ends of the bones recede from each other. 

ABDU'CTOR, S. [Lat. in anatomy, ap- 
plied to thoſe muſcles which draw back the parts, 
to which they axe joined, N 7 eularis 
er the. abe Sf, the little "finger, is the 
muſcle which is: inſerted, in the Heft hong, and 


ſerves to draw it from the reſt,. and nd it a 


little. Mductor Indieis, or the muſcle w 

draws back; the fore · finger, is inſerted in the 
firſt bone of that finger, and draws it towards the 
drawer back of the little finger ; already de- 
ſcribed, under the terms abductor auricularis, 
The Abduftor minimi digiti pedis, or, of the little. 
toe, is inſerted in its «A bone, and pulls. it 
from the reſt. The Abdutor oculi,... or ab- 
ductor of the eye, is one of the four, muſcles, 


thumb. Aducror minim digits manu, or the 


which riſes from the bottom. of the orbit, and 


draws the eye towards the outward canthue, or 
corner, The Abdufor pollicis, or, of the thumb, 
ſtiled likewiſe thenar, makes the fleſby body, 
called by anatomiſts, mons Lune, or mountain 
of the moon, and draws the thumb from the 
fingers. The Abduftor pollicis pedit, or muſcle 
which, draws the great toe, is that which \draws 
it from the reſt. F 


* 


viour, as, „to be bound to a good e 3 


A word of no authority, though cited by Har- 


« 


ris and Bai 


ABECED VRIAN, 8. [abecedarius, Lat:} one 
who teaches the alphabet, or firſt rudiments of 


learning, e Farnaby was reduced, by his miſ- 


fortunes, to follow the trade of an Abecedarian,” 


(4 7 Xe $i 2 
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mentioned F Sam, vi. 8. 1 Kings xv, 20. Like- 
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AER V, Adj, belonging to, ter in- 
cribed with, the letters: of the alphabet, “ in I 
the center of two: abetedary cucles, or rings of 
letters,” Brown's. Valg, Er, Scarce ever: uſed. 
by any: authors at preſent. n 144 5 199 
ABEC, bart. [abecher, F. to feed with ' + 1 
the bill, from bec, Fr. a beak, or bill] fed, fa» 1 
tisfied, refreſhed, © Yet ſhulde 1 ſom dele 


: 2 I 
8 
5 2 * 


bed.] In bed. A. 


* * 


Tale B ginn. Now obſolete, - 


ADN EO, S. T 2912p Hieb. Abeds 
nage, a ſervant of light, | from ay, abed, a 
plendor] 


rias,, whom he likewiſe made his winiſter, 


integrity, and approved by the Deity, but was 
thro"! enyy Nlain by his brother Cain. A cata- 
ſtrophe which ſeems to have been prophetically 
known to Adam, at the time of naming him, 
ſince it ſtrongly points out ſuch an event. 
ABEL, S. ne Heb. Abel, Grief. ] the 
name of à city twelve miles eaſt of Gadaris, 


wiſe a town about ſeven miles from Philadelphia, 
where jeptha made a league with the Ammonites. 
ABEL-BETH, MA AcHAH, 8. * 
w9rva Heb. mourning to the bouſe 

of Maachah, from dau, Agel, mourning, 

n bei, a houſe.” and : ny». Maachah ] the 
name of. a city, mentioned x Kings xv. 20, and 

2 Kings xv. 29. ſuppoſed to be the fame with, . / 
. A'BEL-MAIM, S. [ban Heb, the 
mourning. of watets, from dau Heb, - el, 


89 


mourning, and 'in main, waters, ] the name 
of a city beſieged by Benhadad, in the tribe 
of Naphthali; ſuppoſed. by Calaſſio to have 
been the” ſame. as Abel herb. mazchab., . 
. A!BEL- MEHO'LAH, S. rnb 
Heb, Fee ee ag of tk wang ow. 
„ae forrow, n the Hebre prefix for the 
ablative, and I co, weakneſs or fickneſs] 
The name cf a city, in the tribe of Manaff 
where Eliſha was born, << Eliſha, the fon © 
Sbaphet, of Abe/-rrecholab, 1 Kings xix. 16. 
'., ABELYTION,'S, the licence given to a cri- 
minal to defiſt from proſecution. . Harris. ' 
... ABEL-MIZRAPM, S. { wa 2x Heb, 
the mourning of the Egyptians, from n Abel. 
and BAL9 meſreim, the Heb, name for Egypt. ] 
a place ſo calleg from the great lamentations that 
were there made at the fugeral of one of the 
patriarchs. The name of it was called 
Abel-wrzraim,.” Gen Bat 7 GIG 
A'BENAGUIES, S. the Frenc“ name for the 
Owenagungas, North et lg eaſtern In- 


* 


dians in America. „ „ 
F ee | 
1 — „ 


-- ABENAGUTSE, S. an Indian tribe on the 
back parts of Nova Scotia. . 
7 -A/BER or A'BBER, S. Thrit.] the fall, or 
emptying a leſſer water into a greater, as of a 
brook into a river, the mouth of a river; hence 
ſeveral nouns ſituated on or near the mouth of 
rivers generally derive the firſt part of their names, 
Aber contuay, dc. — 
ABER BROT H, S. from aber, Brit. the 
mouth, breth or brothock,]' a royal burgh, in 
the ſhire of Angus in Scotland, famous for its 
mineral waters, Lat, 56 deg. 36 min. Long, 
inn ee GUY 1 Ss Not pg 
: A'BER-CORN, S. [Aber, Brit. a mouth, and 
corn or corneth} a town in Linlithgowſhire, in 
Scotland, near the Edinburgh Frith, famous for 
_ a monaſtery in the time of Bede, and a caſtle, 
© once” the ſeat of Douglaſs, Lat. 56 deg. 10 m. 
N. Long. 3 deg. 6 min, W 
Likewiſe a ſmall village or town in Georgia, 
in America, fituated on the river, and about 
thirteen miles from the town, of Savannah, 
ABERDEEN, or ABERDON, S. [from 
Aber, Brit. a mouth, and Dee, or wo the names 
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of two rivers.] The name of two places in the 
counties of Aberdeen or Mar; the one ſeated 
on the river Don, the other Dee, and ſtiled Ol 
and Mo. Old Aberdeen is enobled by being 
a biſhop's ſee, which was tranſlated from Murt- 
late by K. David I. in 1100. The King's 
College here, ſo called from James IV. is a very 
neat, if not ſtately edifice, ' The river Don, on 
which this city is fituated, is remarkable for 
Its abundance in ſalmon and perch. A mile 
ſouthward from hence lies New Aberdeen, on 
the river Dee, as its name imports ; both theſe 
. towns, taken together, form one city, which 
ſurpaſſes all in the north for largeneſs and beauty, 
It ſtands in a fine air; its inhabitants are well 
bred, and the houſes well built, moſtly of ſtone, 
and four ffories high. The greateſt ornament 
to this city is the Mareſchal-college, or academy, 
originally a Franciſean friery, built by George 
Keith, ear]-marſhal in 1693, but enlarged and 
beautified ſince by the city. Meſſ. Blackwell, 
father and ſon, were ſucceſſively its principals, 
writers of ſome eminence, eſpecially the latter, 
who wrote the Life of Homer ; 'the Court of Au- 
guſius; Mythelogy, &c. Colin Maclaurin was 
profeſjor in mathematics here, till he removed to 
Edinburgh, The preſent profeſſor of mathema- 
tics is Mr, Stewart, well known for his com- 
mentaries on Sir Iſaac Newton's treatiſe of 
curves. This is the capital of the ſheriffdome, 
a royal burgh, and gives the title of earl to a 
an ancient branch of the family of Gordons. 
It has a great revenue from its ſalmon fiſhery, 
_ Produces excellent linen, and has a good manu- 
facture for thread and worſted ſtockings, It has 
a great exportation for pickled pork, which is 
reputed' the beſt cured, for long voyages, of any 
In Europe; and on that account victuals moſt 
of the Dutch Eaſt-India ſhips, The . neigh- 
touring ſea reproaches the inhabitants with eri- 
miral negligence, for confining themſelves 
folely to the ſalmon fiſhery, while the Dutch 
are enriching themſelves by the great quantities 
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tolerable 
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of herrings, and.qther AY, they eateh on their 
coaſts. In the middle of the city is a ſpring, 


lar o chat in the biſhopric. of Liege, both ia 
ee jali <a 6193 99 rain 
A 


called the Aberdonian ſpaw, from its being fimi- 


quality. 5 1 g 
2 E/EN-SHIRF, 8. from Aberdeen. 
and r, "or re, Sax. a portion, or province, 
from ſcyran, Sax. to divide into portions, or 
parts] a'county, in the middle diviſion of Scot- 
land, bounded on the ſouth with' part of Angus 
and Merns, or rather with the river Dee and 
the Grandbain mountains; on the N. W. by 
part of Bamff- hire; on the N. by part of 
Murray; on the E. by the German ocean; and 
on the W. by the river Spey, and part of Bade- 
noch ; being in length, according to Temple- 
man, 73 miles, but 46 only, according to Gib- 
ſon's Camden; in breadth it is 28, and in area 
1179 ſquare miles. The ſoil produces corn, 
particularly barley, rye, and'oats, in great plenty, 
The hilly parts abound in eagles, and are co- 
vered with firs and _ oaks. It bas quarries of 
variegated | marble, lime-ſtone, and fate, Its 
rivers yield muſſels, containing large pearls of a 
d colour ; the winters are more gen- 
tle than could be expected; and it has ſprings 
of allom- water, and veins off ftone, from whence 
allom boils, f e e , . 5 | x 
' A/FRFORD, 8. [from Mer, Brit. the 
mouth of a river, and Ford ] a ſmall market 
town in the weſt riding of Vorkſhire, 2 10 miles 
from London, famous for pin-making, even in 
Camden's time. It is near a mile long, has a 
market weekly on Wedneſday, and four fairs for 
horſes and horned cattle, 'viz. on the laſt Wed- 
neſday in April, on the laſt Wedneſday in May, 
on the Wedneſday after St. Luke's day, aud 
on the 18th of October, The , vicarage is in 

the gift of Oriel college, Oxford. 

ABERFRA!W, S. [ Aber, Brit, a mouth, and 
Frazw the river's name] a {mall village in An- 
gleſea, N. Wales 3 formerly the royal ſeat of 
the kings of Guynedh, or N. Wales, . thence 
del kings of Aberfraw, The. reftory is in 

the gift of the prince of Wales. 978 
ABERGAVE „ or ABERGE/NNY, S. 
the mouth or confluence of the river Gevenny, 
om Aber, Brit. a mouth, and Gevenny] : 
large well built town in Moßmouthſhire, re- 
ceiving its name from the Govenni, which falls 
below it into the Uſk. It carries on a conſi- 
derable trade in flannels, gives the title of baron 
to the antient family of Nevils, the firſt baron 
of England; has a fine ſtone bridge conſiſting of 
15 arches; is governed by à bailiff, recorder, 
and 27 burgeſies ; has a weekly market on Tueſ- 
day, and two fairs, the one 14 May, and the 
other the firſt Tueſday after Trinity-Sunday. 
It is diflant from London 113 computed, and 


142 meaſured miles, 


+ ABERVSTWITH, or ABER-YSTWITH, 
8. [the mouth of the Vſtwith, from Aber, Brit, 
a mouth, and Vſtwith, the name of a river] 2 
market town in Cardiganthire, S. Wales, built 
on the mouth of the Teivi, the moſt populous 
of the whole county ; being dark and ſmoaky, 
and ſituated near the lead - mines, the complexion 
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of its inhabitants is. very dark " ſwatthy. It 
is a corporation, Garg. a mayor, te- 
border, Ec. 1 in wry and fiſh, 
for corn wool on 
EA ys, and tWo irs one on Monday 
* Eaſter, the other 12 Dec. ae 
pulouſneſs, it has no pariſh church! 
fy ce from London is 119 miles, according, 40 
Ceote's Geographs Dictionarys; but 146 cemputed, 
or 22 meaſured miles, according to Dyche.. -. 
ABERLE/MNO,  S. . [from Aber, Brit. 
mouth, and Lemno, the proper name of a tir 1 
a plate in Angusſpire, Scotland 3 where is 4 
croſs, erected upon fore, of the an killed 
there, * ſome antique pictures, and letters 
upon it. In the river, from whence it deri ves its 
name, are pearls, ſome of which are ſd fine.ahd 
large, that they may be com red to the orienta). 
ee e or A E'RRANC Ys 8. 
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falſe 8 4c 2 the craſis of his Bees 
ſtan ng, and render it as obnoxious to aberran- 
cies, as no-. \, Glanwille's Scep. Scieut. e 
term is RAN * e. 127 

ABE Art. { vers. ans, *- wan- 
dering, from aberre]. e 75 the right, 2 
or common Wa. 

ABERRA'TION, 8. PRE Lat. a going 
out of the way, ] the act of departing from the 
common txg „ee There i no hereſy in ſuch an 
aberration. "Clanvuil. Scapſ. Scient. This word 


ives A 


is not by preſent writers ou very ſeldom, 
In aſtronomy, it implies a Fall ks mo 
tion of the fixed Wine” diſcovered b F Brad - 


ley, owing to the progreflive motion of licht, 


and the fenſible proportion, which the velocity 
thereof bears, to velocity of the annual mo- 
tion of the earth. Theſe ſmall ecliptic. motions 
of the ſtars. occaſion their declinations and diſ- 
tances from the poles of the world to vary 20| called 
min, 18 balf lf op one 2 or the dureh 

| 2 85 4 , F.] humbled, de- 
preſſed, ga "Hun (al of 8, authority, 969% 


cordin 
4. Faber Arab.] i 1 Perfian- antiquity, 
al of che facred ooks of the Magi, aſcribed. 
to Zorgaſter oy Frags nder, and is a comment 


on the Zend and Pazend. 
To ABE'TT, Fe ct. Beran, RY Foteren, 
Teut, or Fotey, ol old 8 kindle or blow in 


the ſame manner as a fire] to ſupport, « 2 


rage, or help, 4 It f is well known, they abet 
oy Pete in the civil war.” Ad. F: echold, 
o. 28, 


To ABET'T” V. AQ, in law, 10 ad, incite, | 


adviſe, encourage, or ſet another on. 
ABE! 'TTMENT, 8. the act of ſetting another 
on, or incouraging him to the commiſſon of a 


crime, either by command, advice, or Alfiſtance. x 


ABE T' TER, ,or ABE T TOR, S. [from abert] 
the perſon ho encourages, ſupports, or ſtirs up. 
* Whilſt this fin of calumny has two ſuch po- 
tent abettors,"* ..Gowernm. of. Fa tongue. In law, 
one who ee, encourages, ox ſets another 
on to the commiſſion of W criminal, or 
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aſliſts i in the ne of it. den are * 
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, h radon, 
jap inf 1 See. 


Me ere S. [of ab, from, 404 
evacuatia, 1 2 8810 evacuation. 5 8 yoorſh 


ſeldom uſed. 

ABE ANC E, 8. [axe FW | to, gape after, 
to expect, or long for in law, a thing not in 
1 but in fe rſion, or expectation, ./ 


A'BEX, or HAB SH, 8. [Arab. ] a narrow 
al trac, or ſlip of land, on che weſlern or African 
ſhores of the Red fea, formerly part of Un- 
per Ethiopia, FT ſuhze to its emperor; but 
fince Sade by oe: Turks, * a ac e 


of all its bays and ports. | 

To A'RG 7a ik] wo V. AQ: { 
from grcge, a flock ] to ſeparate or ſe 
a nock. 2 word now ſeldom uſed. 


ABGREGA'TION, S. [from DT the f 


{ aft of ſeparating, or parting of one portion 'of a 
1 flock or company. from another. 

To ABHO'R, V. Aa. [abborres, Lat. 8 
teſt] to reject. with a Rong, and violent ayer-- 
1 2 71 — deteſt with great Joathing, + 

e e ABHO/RRENCY, | 's. 

[the firſt uſed by the bell Engliſh writgrs, from 

hr]. 6 paſſion of Ry mind, 1 10 0 the con- 

temp tion of any thing entirely ting 
vicious, and worthy of its hatred. -. 127 

e Part. from al EI — 
ing the paſſion of a. "firong averſign, or abhor- 


|rence 3 uſed with, the particles, to and auth; and 


when joined with the former, implies ſomething 
contrary to, incompatible; or inconſiſtent with. 
os Preps to your function. D d. Don Scbaſi. 
ABHO'RRER, 8. {from ab ber] one Who jus. 
a yery 1 8 averfion. to a thing. 
ABI Lax Heb. my 2 from axe 
abbab father] 135 proper name of the. 
of r ing. 90 Judah, 2 Kings uin. Io 
F 


Abiah, 1 Chron. xi, 42. 
ABVAH, S. Lan Heb... God, m e 
wh Hh 


from ax abs my father, and: T1 4 2 
che ſecond fon of Samuel the Many 
viii. 2, the wife of Hezron,. 1 Cron. ii. a4. one 
of the ſons of, Becher, vii. 8. and aſon f Re- 
hoboah, 1 (Bron. Iii. 10. and Matt. is 17 
ABVA, 8. Abiab] the deſcendants of 
Aaron multiplying ſo that they could not mini- 
ſter in the temple at the ſame time, David di- 
vided them into 24 courſes, which, miniſtered 
alternately, of Which the courſe of ia men- 
ted tioned Lale iy, 5, was one ; thg eighth in David's 
regulation, and included Zechariah,. the father 
of John the baptiſt. 
A'BI- A'LBON,; . 
ſuper · intelligent J | 
ther pa ben, intelligent] a very "ag man 
in the reign fo David, called n Abel, in 


Chron, xi 

ABU ATHER, 8. [ arva8; Heb. excel- 
lent. father, of zu a ſather, and e rather, 
Heb. 8 or remnant] the father of Ahi- 
melech, high prieſt in king David's reign, from 
whom he received the ſhew-bread when he fled 
from Saul, 
Ahimelech, 
B 4 


52 2 mot, or 


tk ji. 26. *Likewife the ſon of - 
tho. fled to David, after the maſ- 
ſacred 


— — 
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facre of the prieſts of Nob ; who was depoſe 1 and deſpicable; when uſed of condi- 
from the high-prieſthood by Solomon. | „ tion, miſerable, forlorn, wretelied, void of hope, 

A BIB, S. [Wan green fruits, or ripe {deprived of comfort, and abandoned to woe. 3 0 
ears of corn] the firſt month of the Jews eccle-|  AB!JECT, S. [from abje#us, Lat.] a perſon in nit 
Kaſtical year, anſwering to part of our March the extremities of poverty; in the greateſt in. fac 
and April, and derives its name from the matu- | famy z in the loweſt abyſs of baſeneſs ; and void 
vity of corn, which uſed to be on that month in | both of conſcious integrity, or reputed honeſty, dor 

udea ; at firſt it was named Niſan, and before} . To AB „Cr, Act. [abjicio, Lat. to caſt fat 
the Jews left Egypt, was reckoned the ſeventh ; away] ko tejec̃t with diſdain, ſcorn, or content; an 
but afterwards was by the command of the deity, to throw away as of no worth. A word ſeldon a2 
in the ecclefiaftical account, reckoned. the firſt. | uſed, and void of any good authority among tiv 

On this month, the paſſover was celebrated by P Ki 
by the Jews in commemoration of their leaving ABJE'CTEDNESS, 8. compounded of ab- 1. 
Egypt. Ve came out in the month ib. jected and neſs, from the Gath. NS, which im- He 
Exod. xiii. 4, JJ lies abſtraction] the ſtate or condition of an ab- ED 
M ABVD Part pret. of abide] ſcarce ever ject perſon, n me 
to be met with, nnleſs in the following ſentence]  ABJEC'/TION, * A'BJECTNESS, ” ho ab- Lit 
pf Moodꝛvard. They have abid a very rigorous] je?io, Lat.] a baſe; ſervile, mean diſpoſition of ſl 

- teſt, Lett. 1. 7. e. endured, ſuſtained, '* mina. e BE gg ot aba 
AIDA, S. ſy+a2x the father of know AB!JECTLY, Adv, [from gel in a cier 

ledge, or the knowledge of the father. From] mean, baſe, ſervile, contemptiþle, or deſpicable it 1 
Nan aba and y ida, Knowledge] one, of manner. : In 
the ſons of Midian, the fon of Abraham, by] ABIEL, S. [Wa, God my father or 
Keturah, Gen, XXV. 4. from dae ba, fäther and de God, abil 
, ABVDAN, 5. F172x the father of judg-] The name of ſeveral 'perſons 1 but Seri 
ment; of ax abba father 'and divan, to] particularly of a hero, famons for his martia „ 
divide into equal portions, which being the office prowefs,” mentioned, 1 Chron, vil. 9. fath 
of a judge; is uſed for judging, and among the ABIE NA, S. [aþev, Lat. to go out] ſpelt like- my 
Arabians, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, when they | wiſe Abena ; a goddeſs, ſuppoſed by the Ro- to 0 
term their court of judgment a Diwan. ] The] mans, to protect adult perſons in their going out lifti; 
ſon of Gideon, of the tribe of Judah, who aſ- of doors, and render their departure from home, for 
fiſted Moſes in numbering the people, Numb. either proſperous or unſucteſs ful. thot 

% ĩͤ ͤ Nan | ABIE/ZER, S. [V aN, Heb. the father's like 
To ABUDE, V. N. \abidan Sax. to ſtay, help, or cqurt, from Nax abba, father, and wil a na 
reter, abode, and abid ; particip. pref. abiding I] iezer, help, or a wo one of the champions of tain 

Mo flay or remain in a place; to oontinue in] David; and likewiſe the name of a family, Jaſb. perſe 
the ſame ſtate without alteration ; to diſſike] xvii. 12. 2 Sam. xxiii. 7ʒ7. Nani 
being with, or to have an averſion to. Figu-| ” ABIGAIL, S, [5528 Heb. Father of to tl 
ratively to enduie, or fupport, uſed with the] joy, or the = Oat joy ; from Max Abba mak 
particle 2gjtb; before à perſon, and at or in, be-| father and 512, Gol. He Whirld round like a fame 
fore the name of à plate.“ The ark of God | whirtwind ; people affected with tumultous joy, tions 
Hall not abide wvith us, 1 Sam. v. 7. Abide] generally expreſſing it in great agitations] a woman xxvi, 
at the door of the tabernacle, Lev. viii. 35, Ifſof great perſonal charms, who by her eloquence * 
ye ab;de in this land, Fer, xlii. 10. When fol- and beauty, diverted David's anger from her firſt of 
Jet with zy, it fignifiesto ſupport, ſtand by, con-] huſband Nabal, and at toe | | nada 
"Kide in, or rely upon: and in common converſation, | vated him, that when Þ : in 8 
to ſecond or ſupport a perſon, But this is a ſenſe her, 1 Sam. xxv. 3— KX. 777. 1K 
'Yore-what low, | By Chaucer and Pope, it is f ABIG'EAT, S. [from abigo, to expel b lain 
"uſed for refrain; or ſuffer,” © 'calamitous' re- force] uſed, by medical authors, for an 82 87 1 Chy 
Kraint abides. Pope s Odyſſ. ARtirely it denotes] tion procured by art, now obſolete.” 1 arle 1 
do wait for, to expect, or await. Bonds and af-|\ ABIHA “IL, 8. [ran the father of biin. 
"Aitions atide me, Aci xx. 3. © ** © flight, or praiſe, from an gba father, and tions, 
©  ABVDER, S. [from chile} a perſon who [557 Balle praiſe.] The name of | Abiſhur's +0 
lives or dwells in any place for a time. This | wife, mentioned 1 Chron. ii; 29. fathe 
word is of no authority. J ABVHAIL, S, [Va Heb, abicbail, the BW and: | 
-* ABIDING,'S, Tao abide) a permanent father of ſtrength, or of an atmy, or riches from one o 
ſtate, or continuance ;/ our days are as ſhadows, | nax abba, the father and , cbail, ftrength, tribe. 
"and there is no abiding, 1 Chron. xxix. 19. fan army,” or riches] the proper name of ſeveral 1 * 
-» ABVDING, Fart. pref, [from abide], fixed, | perſgnages in 'Tacred , writ. *':, The fon of Wl t/a: 
ſettled, rmanent, “ no abiding place. Ap- Zuriel, the chief of the Mahlites, Numb, ifi. in civ 
2 to doctrine, it denotes its leaving ſtrong and] 3. ii. One of the tribe of Gad, 1 Chron. v. 4. iii. cher, 
laſting impreſſions oñ the underſtanding; “his the father of the celebrated Eſther, Eftb. u, 5 1 
word abiding in you. for Abifir's Wife, 1 Cbron. ii. 8. and iv. the DON 

ABIECT, Part. Abjecsus, Lat. Part. off daughter of Eliab, married to K. Rehoboam, IM e, 
. * #bjicio,* to throw away, as of no value] When] 2 Chron. xi. 18.. 4 0n the 
applied fo perſons, mean, low, or baſe ; when] A NU, S. [wrrax 50 is my father, from Anglo 
ſpoken of things and actions, contemptible, au 4%, father, +7, my, and w bu, he is.] Weg 
ra $3.35 hon „„ 4 © fs T7 F | 3 * 2 : i > 5% * the . , 
5 { * LN 
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the for of Raron, the ion of Amram, the ſon 
Caath, pu ſon of Levi, Exod. vi. 23. and 


1 C. vi , 23. Who was deſtroyed by light - 
ning; for 5 "inhallowed' fire | in 
ſacrifice; Lev. x 
#+ F ? ABVJAH and A Ar, s. man he 
dan, the former © implying. 155 d my 
father, from ate ab, father, and 2 jab God 
and the latter, father of the ſea from ax 
a father,” and b“ iam, the ſea.] Two appella- 
tives which are promiſcuoufly uſed for the ſon of 
me Rehoboam, 1 Kings xiv, 1. and 3', xv. 
1. 7. 1 Chron, xxiv. 10, "Likewiſe the name of 
fleck ab. v mother, 1 Chron, n. het 
. *44 ABFLENE S. the father of the apart- 
en or mournin 18 proyince ſituated between 
Libanus and Anti anus, mentioned Luke iii. 'To 


ABTILATy, S. 8 *, of 'HABILITE!, Fr. of 


abal Sax! your: n the fingular, power ſuffi- 


cient for the ance of any thing, whether 
it require,” wealth, underſtanding, or ſtrength, 
In the plural, abilities, peculiarly the powers 
or faculties of the mind. * We find our 
abilities too weak ſor the N Roger's $ 
Serm," | 

** ABIMELECH, 8. Ioan Heb. my 
father, the king or the greateſt King, from *2k 
my father, and bp Melech, a king ſuperior 
to others in dignity] à king of Gerar in Phi- 
littia, about the year of the world 1086, famous 
for his detention of Abraham's wife. And 
though ſome commentators imagine his name, 
like that of Pharaoh and Ptolemyz; to be rather 
a name of office, and ſay, that the perſon who de- 
tained: Rachael, the w fe-bf Iſaac; was another 
perſon, who bore the ſame title; yet the cireum - 
ſtances of the ſtory; the poMbility of his living 
to that time, and' ſeveral other reaſons, ſeem to 
make it more than probable,” that it was the 
ſame perſon, Who was guilty of both theſe exer- 


tions of deſpotic 8 den Ax. 'Xxi, 


xxvi,-and\ xxiv. | 


+++ ABFVNADAB, 8. Iwan the father 


of a Prince, from Nan à father, and IN; 
nadab, a Prince] the name of ſeveral perſonages 
in Scripture, 1. The grandfather of David, 
1 Kings'xvi, 8. 2. The don of Saul, Who was 
lain by the Philiſtines, 1 Sam. xxxi. 2. 
1 Chron, viii. 32. iii. The perſon to whom the 
ark was brought, after its capture by the Phi- 
liſtines; from whom David fetched wh as men- 
tioned gs: 2 Sam. vi. HH 

* ABI'NOAM, 8. ee Heb, the 
father of beauty ar pleafore;' from an a father, 


and: dyn noem, beauty; ] The father of Barak, 


one of the judges of the people of Soon. of the | 
tribe of Nepthali, Jud. iv. 6. 

t ABN T ESTATE, Adj. gf ab and in- 
iatus, Lat. one who leaves no will behind him] 
in civil law, one WhO inherits wg eſtate of ano- 
ther, who died without Will. 

* ABVUNGTON, ABI/NGDON, or ABE/N- 
DON, S. [from alben, Sax. an abbey, and 
lune, Sax: a mountain or open plain] a ſmall town 
on the Ouſe in Berkſhire, fp called, by the 
4\nglo-Saxons Sheoveſh: Cidi, king of the 
NVeſt-Saxons, built zn abbey here in 675, on 


0 


| 


| 


[- 


ABI 
which account it e hang its name to "Ay: 
1 which it derived ' from the A | 
fituation, which, according to the boo] 
— , is upon the plain of an hill. It is 2 
free borough and town "incorporate, confiſting 


of a mayor, two bailiffs, nine aldermen, and has 
a power of eleRing nineteen more. It has like- 
Wie a high-fteward; recorder, and town. elerk 3 
ſends one member to parliament, | has a charity- 
ſchool, - two” alms-houfes, " ou a free-ſchool 
founded by Mr. Royſe, in 1 Its weekly 
markets are on Monday and Ri, ; its fairs, 
the firſt Monday in lent, the 20th of June, the 


roth of September, and the 11th of December, 


Its market houſe is handſome, built on my 
pillars; with a large hall above, wherein are hel 
the county aſſizes. The trade of the inhabitants 
conſiſts chiefly in malt, which is carried in bargen 
to London, from which it is diſtant 1 5G miles b 
water,” and by land, —Likewife a neat ron 
of Philadelphia « 4 e in Fennfylvanis, Nor 
America. ee 

. ABVRAM, — loan Heb. the fa- 
{ther of higbneſs- or eletion, from a a 5 
and xy Vom, mn LK one” of the confede- 
rates of Corah, who Was involved. in the ſame 
dreadful cataſtrophe, With. xvi f. Deut. XI. 6. 
Likewiſe the fon of Hilel, "Tebuilder of Jericho, 
r Kings xvi. 34. 

ABVSHAG, "S: ' La the "multiplying 
Father, from mak abbab, father, and rut 
Segal, multiplying] a youtt virgin, of remark- 
able beauty, choſen to cheriſh and adminiſter ts 
David, in his advanced age, 1 Kings i. to V. 

1 ABISHA'T, S. Wale Heb. my Father's 
reward from max father, , my and . 
1 a reward] the brother of N and one of 

avid's Tumpions, who in company with two 
others, attacked a body of three hundred men, 
and flew” r 2 Sam. xxli. 18, 19. 1 Chron. 
xi. '20; 
wry 4% ABUSHERING or ABISHERS! 0,8. 
Beſbaetxen, Teut. to fine] in antient ords, 
a liberty, or freedom from amerciaments ; and 
alſo to have thoſe of others within ones fee,” 

"ABIT/ or ABIT/TE,V.N. [2d perſon preſent! 
abideth, or dwelleth, Bailey from Cbaue. 2 word of 
nb authority, and obſolete,” i 

'" ABVTION,'S. [abitio Lat.] a going away, 
dying t 4 word of-no uſe, © | 

* ABIUD, 8. [Tmax Heb; the father 
of praiſe or confeſſion, from 2K ab, epi and 
#4» Fedah, praiſe or confeſſion} / the fon of 
Bela, the fon of Benjdinln, the fon of Jacob, 
8 —— viii. 


ABJURATION;' 8. [abjaratio, Lat. in 
A general ſenſe, the act o renouneing or de- 
Jaying with an 'oath - among the Romans, the 
denying of a debt or depoſite by a falſe oath. 
In a more reſtrained and 5 det Tens; a ſolemn 
recantation, © or renuneiation of fome perſon, 
doctrine, or thing. 

"Oath of ABJURATION, *s that which is 
taken by all perſons matrieulated in univerſities, 
by thoſe admitted to ſcholarſhips. fellowſhips, _ 
head ſhips, holy orders, or poſts in the govern- 
ment: it OY in renouncing upon oath Fic 
ditle 
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| Tm) 
title or claim of the pretender and bis heirs 


for hte fer if a m committed fclonys and fled 


ty tde caroner,. he 3s admitted to his .oath. of 

9 the Wh Ba 755 freed N wha 

3precution. But by the Fatute. 21 Fac. i. all ute 

ot 3 taken away, this kind of 
n SG. 

W. ABN RE, v. "AR. 2 5 F. of abs 

rare, Lat.] in a ſecondary ſehſe, te quit ot a- 

v, in Ae to the e of L quit · 

ting the wo who had taken this oath: to 


To rer 
Fenounce, ox recant an opinion upon oath, 


1 ABLAC'TATE, V. AR. [ ablafe Lat, 


m the breaft : in a fecondary ſenſe, to leave 
off a.thing which 5 is Toe Habitual ; 2 e 
om uſed. 
the aft of weaning a a, LM cs the 
guitting an gt habit. Seldom uſed by 
modern Writers. — - a method of 
grafting, wherein e cyon of one tree is united 
22 by degrees, and then cut off or weaned 
its mother ſtack. In modern peeing : 
3s called inarcking, ar grafting by approach, 
is practicable = when two trees are ſo . 
that the cyon of one may be applied, without 
N off, to the ſtock of another. On this ac- 


OI 


which grow in caſes, ſuch as oranges, le- 
Mons, and Fa. trees, Jaſmins, - nes, 


- "nn ABLA'QUE, 7 [Ablague, or la foy ab- 
ze, Fr.] the Ardaſſine ſilk, which comes 
from Perſia, by way of Smyrna: though very 
Sne and little inferior to the Sourbaſtis, it is 
ſeldom uſed. in the flk manufactures at Lyons 
Tours, becauſe it will not bear hot water i in 

e winding. 

ABLAQUEA!TION,. 8. *. Ablagueatia, 
Int of ab, from and Jaguers, a ditch] in 
gardening, the digging away the mould from the] 
Toots of trees, that the ſun, air and rain may 
operate upon them, and recover their loſt, or 
Iraprove their preſent fecundity. 

ABLA'TION,. S. [ablatio, Lat.] the 20 of 
taking away, diminiſhing or making leſs. Sel- 
dom uſed and of no authority. 

__ AP'LATIVE, Adj. [ablatipus, Lat, taking 
away] in latin grammar the ſixth caſe: it is pe- 
culiar to that language and therefore ſtiled by 
_ ſome the Latin caſe. This is opp6ſed to the 45 
tive, becauſe that implies the act of giving, but 
the ablative that of taking. In engliſh we uſe 
the term only in alluſion to its force in the Latin, 
dur nouns having properly ſpeaking no fuch cafe. 
Thus in this ſentence Of man's fir diſobe- 
es dience and the fruit —Of that forbidden tree. 
Har. Le. Of men's firſt diſobedience is ter med 


n 


crown. In law eit ſgnißes a ſworn ban me 2 | 
to ſome church-yard,. vn confeflion of his crime or fo 


| caſt off, and haxe no connection with; * abjure 
? 2 ever the ſociety of men. 1 Shale, 


ie Bene S. [obſolete] corn mowed | 


os, negative, and lac, Lat. milk] To wean j- 


unt it is ſeldom, practiſed on any other hut thoſe} 


be met with in authors of note. 


| and Pycbe, it not e f AE modern 


of letting out to hire, A word of no uſe; a 


the ably 
with for, ali 71 
ance,” g 
it 8 2 V. V. 
8 45; e wy 
7 ABLE: - BO/DIED, Adi. [compounded of lik 
able and body], 3 * body, many Able. 
255 dlergymen."* 1 Stoift's againſt. abolj, 


ian. 
tt ABLE/CTI, 8. of ab Lat. from, and 
lectus, Lat. choſen} in Roman antiquities, a ſelec 
body of ſoldiers choſen out of the Extraordinarii, 
1 To AB/LEGATE, V. AR. [ablego, Lat,] cert 
to ſend abroad upon an embaſſy, or other public Weil! 
employ : ' figuratively, to fend a perſon, one is 
tired of, 8 This word is not ſup- mur 
ported by the uſe of any good modern writer, 
| ABLEGA' TION, $ _ ablegate] the 20 
of ſending, or the ſtate à perſon ſent abroad, 
or out of the way. A word which wants authority 
t ABLEG'MINA,' S. [ef ab, from and 
lego, Lat. to chuſe] in Roman antiquitics, {ſſtive 
choice parts of the entrails of victims. 
AB'LENESS I from able] ſufficient power, 
or capacity to do à thing; ability of mind or 
body: © bath for comelineſs and ableneſs,”* Sidny, Wiſithe: 
Inftead of this word modern writers uſe ab:/y. 1 
4 ABLEPSV, S. aB, Gr. abi, 52 
not ſeeing] want of t z "nw AIR _ | 
vertence, ũnadviſedneſe, or raſhneſs. (elit) 


[hom at 125 


To AB/LIGATE, V. Act. fades, Lati 
of ab, from, and /igo, to tie or bind] to bind o 
tie up Fase A word of no uſe. om n 

ABLIGURPTION, 8. ee 14. derou! 
waſteful, extravagant, or prodigal ſpending 
man's eſtate. Though it has a place in Bail 


ter of taſte. ative a, 

7+ To AB/LOCATE, v. Ad. Leas Lat et. 
to let out to hire; ſpoken properly of one, w ABN 
is hired himſelf. Calvin's Lex Fur. Seldom ul 
 ABLOCA/TION,S. ffrom ablacute] the a 


ſeems to have crept into our lan bon eit 
through the ignorance of 'tranſlators, or the iſgy 
dantry of dictionary-makers. ABN 
To ABLU/DE, v. AR: [ablado, IE to cer 
unlike. A word of ax ona M per 
AB/LUENT, Adj. [abluo, Lat. to waſh 

or away] that which waſhes clean, or clean 
t Abluent medicines are ſuch as dilute, difſa Md auth 
and carry off the acrimonious falts lodged in 
parts of the bodies, Ailed more properly detery nd 60 


| the ine, and of one tree the _ 


which ſee. WNs te; 

ABLU!TION, S. [ablatio, Lat.] The a“. 
cleanfine, or watking clean, in its pri hg 
ſenſe. In its ſecondary, what is left after the Art 
of N88 9 was ee cere "AB 


W 


A3N 


praiſed by the ancient before they began 

to e 2 eee . 
the Jews; for whom Solomon made a-great layer, 
or Ur * wherein the 2 pled ne [al 
themſelves before they offered 225 

firſt ſanctiſied the water by throwing. in the —— 
of a victim, that had been ſlain for the ſacrifice. 
The Mohalnmedans retain this ceremony. with | it 
eligious ſcrupulouſneſs. In the Roman church 
the word js uſed for a ſup of wine and water not 
conſecrated given by the prieſt to wah down, | 
and promote the digeſtion of the hoſt, And is 
likewiſe made uſe of to ſignify. what the prieſt 


denotes the preparations, Which divers medicines | | 
undergo to cleanſe them from their impurities. 
In phyſic, the waſhing the external of the 
body by baths, or the internal, by thin diluting 
fluids. In chemiſtry, the » waſhing, or infufing 
certain medicines in water, to freſhen them and | * 
liſſolve their ſalts, See DULCIFYING.. 
ABLY!ING, Part. [ *abal, Sax, power] com- 
nunicating ſufficient power for the 28 
of any particular action. Bailey from C from-Chaucer : | be 
\ word now obſolete. 
t To AWNEGATE, V. AQ. [abnige,Lat. ] 
o deny. A word of no uſe at preient. 
ABNEGA'TION, S. [ Abnegatio, Lat.] a po- 
tive and abſolute negation, or denial af a thing; 
ith divines, the renouncingour 1 
nd luſts; being {ynonimous-ta ſelf-denial. 
ABN'ER, [rau Hab. Abiner, the 
ather's —_— from au ab, 2 father, aud ** 
1, a candle. ] the ſon of Ner, and general 
Saul's forces, to whom he introduced Da- 
d, after his ſlaying Galiah the giant. His 
ety to Saul's houſe is repreſented in — 
nth abuſe inſtead of —— fram 1 Iſhboſheth, 
te quitted his party; and as he was returning 
om making ſome overtures to David. was trea- 
teouly killed by Joab, David's general, in re- 
ag for the death of Aſahel his brother, 1 Sam. 
l. 57. Xxvi. 15. 2 Sam. ii. and iii. 
il To ABNODATE, V. Act. [of 4b ne- 
re and nodus, a knot] to cut off the knots 15 


Lat 

„ | 4INODAYTION, 8. [aboodatia, Lat. Jin gar- 
n uſeing, the pruning away knots, knobs, or 
the 2 der excreſcencies from trees. 


ABNO'RMETH,. V. Act. 5 nerf, 1 of 
lum from abnormis, Lat. out oe 
uUſguiſeth, - r from chauc. en 


450 ARpD, Adv. [T . 1 an, or 
ad bord, Sam, a houſe, . A ſhip; being: by the 
- termed a water -hauſe, ] a ſea-term, in a 
called to them that were aboard.” Fairy 
ln gaming, it is uſed to imply that the ſide 
10 at firſt was leſs, is equal to the other. 
ABO DE, V. Neut, [the preter. of abide] 
ned, continued ſome ſpace of time, ſtayed ; 


waſhes his hands with. In pharmacy, ablution, f 


— 


 A'BPxr 


AD. S. {from abide}, the at * 
be ace Ge in any 5 
digel ge che word male; figuratively, the 
e Rays, continues, or | 64 
Know, thy abode.” I. 27. 

6 if v. Act. der x. to ſore · 
ell] to proſage, thew, 999 befare 


I” | 

goo hen, Thin angel adden 
50 e S. [from abode]. 3 ſecret 

impreff jon of the mind, anticipation, or 


of e future. Aham mult not 
n 
I ; Part. [ abogen, Sax. from algen, 


Sax. to bowed ; an obſolete word. 


abolee, Lat, to blot out] to * to put an 


end to; figuratiyely,. ta angul,. to annihila 
ilt thou thyſelf a thy. exeation 2 
ar, 
14.4 ABO'LISHABLE, Adi. 3 * from abalifh 


EE r! that which I or ein 
ABO'LISHER 8. abel, the thing. 
or perſon. which aboliſhes. [from 1 


Wee e repeals, ar dero. 


1bghfhivg clauſe. of an act. 
ABO/LISHMENT, 8. - op. — the 
act or 1 of aboliſhing. 


a ef 
A OLFTION, & ft Ls. now 4 
inſtead af abaliſbment] the act of deſtroying. 
In cammon | law, the repealing any law or fla» 
tute ; in civil law, the leave given to deſiſt from 
further proſecution; in metaphyſics, an ahſoluts 
J l Ache sus, ABOMA'SUM Sten 
14 A'SUS, A OMA SUM, | 
the mawy/or laſt of the four ſtomachs, in 
nating —_— 
and in calves, where the I 
is made. uſe of to curdle mil 
| ABO!MINARBLE, Adj. . cen aleminabilit, 
Lat.] that excites horror, joined 1 7 averſion 
and deteſtation. In copyerſation, this term is 


« Abominable, unclean,” is opething 4 
tively: ſo, 


1 5 the quality oe vere any thing 


ABO'MINABLY, . . 2 21 
Yr age prodigiouſly, Abe 
ſenſe; a word of low and familiar Pas 


ABO/MINANTS, 8. 
thoſe who ahhor or dread any bad omen or pre- 
ſage; ſtands pu n on the authority of Ball 

who as a dictionary-maker might be permit 


to eſtabliſh them. 

To ABO'MINATE, VA [abominoryLat 
to abhor, deteſt, or haye any extreme av 
to. Abominate, and deſpiſe all myſtery. ""Gulliz, 
ABO/MINATION, 8. [ from wenn 
Lat, or abeminate] an obj $ cpuling ee. 


*vith them that day. Jobn i, 39. | 


uſed both in a 


To ABQ/LISH,.'V. A0. Iain, Fr. from 


14 ABOLISHIx C, Part. [from- obol; ] 


. 


uſed to convey an idea of ſomething 2 bak a 


MINABLENESS, 8. 65 2 | 


cc cheat you moſt n 4 Hiſt. of Ju. Bull. 
L ahomingas, Lat.] 


to make words, but cannot claim a parity ; 


A 0 
on, When uſed wich the e es, 
to have, followed by the particle in; c "reckon; 
or look upon, 'as an object of "FereftiBion: 
As idolatry” and idols are objects of ' the” MwWne 
averſion, they are therefore 888 tfſed 

dy this word in ſcripture: << Aſhto 1 

u nation of the, St. 2 Kings xxiii. | 

 A'BON, or N, 8. 1 0 Ing, a- 

mong the ndl Britons, a Tiver, as the Avon 
in Warwickſpire, from whence the adjacent 
town is called Sttatford upon” Avon, i. e. 0 
ford upon the river, 
- ABORVGINES,"s.” [of ab Sebrttet and 
erigo, Lat, a ſource, or beginning] the antient 
Inhabitants of a country, whoſe origin is un 
Known; 0 

ABO'RSEMENT, 8. tibet, Lat.] an oF, 
eimely birth, We are indebted to Bailey's drag-] 
net for this word, which is of no authority. 

To ABO'RT, v. AR. of aborto, Lat} to 
bring forth before the due time. Seldom uſed, | 

* ABO'/RTION; S. [ubortis, Lat.] a miſcar- 

riage, or the exchufion of a child from the womb. 
before the due time of delivery: in irrational 
animals, it is termed linking or caſting their 
young, Abortion is produced by cauſes imme- 
_ Gately affecting the child or the mother; With 
reſpe& to the child, whatever occafions its death 

Cauſes abortion ; with reſpe& to the mother, 
_ Iminoderate evacuations, ſudden paſhons, frights; 

diſtempers either acute or chronical, lifting too 
great a weight, ſtraining in order to Tpeale loud, 
a diſagreeable ſmell, the heavineſs and lirgenel: 
of the foetus, irritation'of the womb, relaxation 
of the placenta, weakneſs and want of nouriſh- 
ment in the fetus, exceſs of eating, ' faſting, or 
Watching, the uſe of bufks, and every thing 

which tends to promote the menſes. Abortion 
is dangerous, when the time of pregnancy is far 
advanced; here the cauſe is violent, the patient 
convulſed, large hzmorrhages precede, or the 
fetus is pitrefied;” By the figure metonymia, 
wherein the cauſe is made uſe of for the effect, 
this term is uſed for the feetus thus expelled: 

The abortion proved only a female fetus,” 

In gardening, the word fignifies ſuch fruits as are 

produced too early. 

ABO RTIVE, Adj. Labortivus, Lat.] that 
which is brought forth before its time; figura- 
tively, any thing or defign which miſcarries, is 
fruſtrated, or comes to nothing. 

1 ABO'RTIVE, Adj. [from ab, 2 negative, 
and ortus, a rifing] that which one cannot riſe 
from. « Plunged in that abortive gulph.“ Par. 
Loft, C. vi. 451. This is an unuſoal accepta- 
tion, and, as far as we know, to' me met with 

only in the author juſt produced. | 

14 ABO'RTIVE.VELLUM, S. Tespe 
el. vellum, made of the kin of an Wbortive 
c 

 ABORTIVELY, Adv. of Wo er the 
manner, [f,*, from abortive and ly ; tolo ad- 

jectives which end in this ſyllable, Which an- 
ſwers to the Sax. Hic, or lice, denote the ſame 
quality or manner; as the adjectives from whence 
they are . — n before the due time. 


93 


are preſſed out of meaſu 


I diſcoverable by the exerciſe of them. 


A *g 
Ante bot ended, want of ſuece 
diſappointmen 1 
1 ABOOIT, Part.” des corruption of a. 
Ford Þ caſt down, dejected, daunted. * She 
ws abaſhed, and aboot,"* Cbauc. fol. — * 1. 


prob now obſolete.” | 

ABO VE, Prep, ¶ Buſan, 82 higher in 
place, or. poſition ; ; before nouns of time, it de- 
notes more, or lon bar figuratively, it fg- 
nifies ſuperiority, or higher in rank; power, or 
exteNence z likewiſe beyond, or more than. We 
re; above ſtrength. ” 
2 C. i. 8. When joined with the word reaſon, 
it denotes à diſproportion between the object 
and our intellectual faculties, and its not being 
When 
uſed comparatively, itimplies, preferable to. 

t ABOVE, - Adv, this ie diſtinguiſhed 
from the prep. "by the manner in which it is 
uſed, becauſe that is followed by nouns, but 
this is not; and has a relation not to the words 
which precede; dut thoſe which follow it] 2 
higher place; and, figuratively, the "heavens, 
In alluſion to the method of writing unontly on 


ſcrolls, it denotes be Fre. 

IH ABO/'VE-A „ [compounded of abc 
and all] chiefly, eſpecially 3 after a doduction 
of ' feveral- particulars, it Genifies' A 1 
given to that Which follows. 

44 ABOVE- BOARD, I. componed -word, 
borrowed from pamedters, who generally put 
their hands under a table in order to change 
their cards} in open fight, plainly, honeſtly 
without artifice, deceit, ar diſſimulation. < Noy- 
a-days they are owned above-board.”* South, 

+} ABOVE-CITED, Part, [ “compound. 
word ; for theorigin of this anke, ſee n 
quoted, or cited before. 

11 ABO/'VE-GROUND Sears word 
allading to a perſon's being put under ground, 2! 


wy +» 1k A wet os a wo 


P 


his ul alive to be met with, or found. II 
find him if he be re * A ns fa 
miliar ſſion. 


ABO'VE- MEN'TIONED,. part. 55 a com- 
pound word; ſee above] mentioned, or ſpoken 
of in a former part of a work ar writing. 

ABOU'GHT, ABOU'GHTIN, Part. ſob- 
ſolete] bought, 1 dear for, ſuffered. Bail) 
from Cbauc. 

To ABOUNND,. v. Neut. [abunds, Lat. „ 
bonder, Fr.] when uſed with the particles 7, 
or with, to have an exceſſive great number, 0 
quantity of any thing; when uſed. without the 
particles, to ĩnereaſe prodigiouſſy, wo be in great 
number, plenty, or exceſs. , _ 

ABOU'T, Prep. [abuten, "Va n 
when applied to time or place, it denotes ne! 
or within compaſs of; and when uſed before word 
implying meaſure, & about night, “ abut 
Cheapſide. Its moſt ſimple acceptation is thi 
of round, ſurrounding, or encircling, according 
to the Saxon; from. whence it is derived. © abt 


the keel. Waller, Figuratively, annexed, "WM naked 
appendant to a perſon, as cloaths, Ke. concem i bolete. 
ing, of, relating to. AB 

 ABOU'T, Adv wearir 


G 5 eee or com 


ee, s. [Com ef t 


paſs, two Yards 178 nt. 175 a 15 4 


4 

2s 3G * . 

„ A I 

AB R 


| iguratively, the longeſt way, in detects 
— —5 allading to the difference between 
; the c ee and diameter of. circle; when 
: joined with go, it fignifies/ from place ito place, 
' or eve: y where 2 | he went about-doing'good: '' 
Aft When preſixed to other verbs, it implies 


1 that the action or . 8 my hap- 
pen; as} , about to fight. When (following 
- 155 * #0 45 denotes being engaged, or em- 
r ployed in i 4 what are you-aborr , 

e ABOUT, Adj. [I @ bout, to an end, Fr.] 


is a certain point, period, or ſtate: he has brought] 


ny about his purpoſes, i. e. he has accompliſhed 
tt them. When joined with come, it implies the 
3 thing arri ved at a certain ſtate or point: when 
en the time Was - come abtw. 1 Sam. i. 20. When 

joined with ge, it implies preparation, or defigr-: 
ed « why go ye about to kill me? ' Joby viii. 19. 
Is In familiar diſcourſe, we ſay; to come about a 


ut man, i. e. to circum vent him. ig 
ds ABP. an Abbreviation- for Archbiſhop.» + | 
a ** A/BRA, S. a ſilver coin in Poland, worth 


NS, 24 or 25 French ſols, current at Conſtantinople, 
on and all the dominions of the grand-ſeignior. 
ABRACADA'BRA,'S. | Abracax,' the name 


elder Serenus Samouius, to cure a ſemi-tertian. 
It was to be wrote as many times as it contains 
letters, omitting a letter each line; ſo that it 
formed an inverted cone, having this property, 
that which way ſoever the letters be taken, be- 
ginning from the point, and aſcending either to 
the right or left, they form the ſame word as the 
firſt line, pred] 1 . 

44 Jar 8. 5 cabaliſtic word, 
made uſe of by th ws, for e ſame- as 
the former, 4 B N 4 

To ABRA'DE,: V. Act. [abredo,) Lat. to 
ſhave off ] to rub off, or waſte away by degrees. 

A'BRAHAM, S8. [ft rn Heb. the fa- 
ther; or the puriſier of many nations, from Ix 
a father, n bar, he purified,” and tam ham, 
a multitude] the ſon of Thare, both the firſt 
and moſt eminent of all the patriarchs, He was 
born A. M. 1948, about 58 years before the 
death of Noah, and was at firſt named cane 
Abram, the high father, from 2x à father, 
and my Rom, high. In his 75th year he left 
his own country, by the command of God, and 
t. . dwelt in Canaan, where; in his goth year, he 
8 vas circumciſed, and God changed his name 
er, A from Abram to Abraham. He died in his 27 5th 
t the Wl year, and was buried by his ſons Iſhmael and 

Iſaac. in a cave at Machphelah. Gen. xi. 

„* % ABRAHAM's BO/SOM, a ſcripture 
term to denote a place or ſtation of the higheſt 
degiee of felicity and eminence in heaven. * car- 
ried by the angels to Abraham's boſom.“ Luke 
XVI. 22s .fꝗn 11111 Op PIT OL OIEY 
_ A'BRAHAM's BALM, S. ſ compound word] 
in botany, the hemp-tree, a ſpecies of the willow. 

A'BRAM-COVE, Sub, [compound word] a 
. or poor man. Bailey from Chancer. Ob- 
blete. | Ie Wu 

ABRA'SION,.S, [ſee abrade] The act of 
vearing away by rubbing. In medicine, the 


Y * 


— 


ef an Aſſyrian idol] a charm invented by the 


[the demandant has abridged his plaint,” 21 Hen. 


; ABR 

the membranes of the inget 

medicines, Figuratively; the ſubſtance worn off 
by the rubbing of bodies againſt each other. 


fide ; in ſuch a poſition the breaſt may bear 
*againſt the ſame line. Ships are ſaid to fail a- 


each other in the ſam a line. 7 
ABRE DE, Adj. [,“ obſolete, from abre- 
dan, Sax. to ſpread abroad] abroad. Bailey from 
Chatter. . ? 1 * * f py 4 &% 
To ABRE/DGE, or ABRIGGE;. v. Act. 
1 cr Fr.] to ſhorten. Now obſolete. 
o ABRE LDE or ABRE VD, V. N, I, 
corruptly ſpelt for abrai m the verb Ray a 
awake; to ariſe. A word grown obſolete. 
ABRE DING, Part. [*,* from abrædan, to 
divulge, 'or ſpread abroad] upbraiding. An ob- 
ſolete word in Chaucer. 

Lat.] a renouncing or forſak ing a thing entirely ; 
ſeldom uſed even by lawyers, though a law term, 


and ſtands in need of authority. 


AT/RICOT, S. See Aer, 
To ABR DGE, v. Act. [ abreger, Fr.] to 
ſhorten in words, ſo as to retain the ſubſtance; 
'to'expreſs. a thing in fewer, words: © we will 
eſſay to abridge in one volume,” 2 Maccab. ii. 
23. Figuratively, to diminiſh, leſſen, or cut 
ſhort. Such determination abridges not that 
power. Locke; Followed hy the particles fram 
noble rate. Merch. of Vence. In common law, 
to make à count or declaration ſhorter, | by 
taking away ſome of the ſubſtance of it: tho 
VIII. c. 3. Bro. Abridg. VVV 
. ABRIDGED-OF, Part. { from abridge} 
law-term, deprived of, debarred from, cut off. 
ABRVDGER, S. [,*, from rige 
and er, which is derived from the Gothic Fay, 


abridgments, or compendiums. F 
ABRVDGMENT, S. [abregement, Fr.] the 
contraction of a larger work into fewer 

and leſs compaſs; a leGening, or dimingtion, in 
a ſecondary ſenſe: © an abridgment of liberty.” 
Tied” EEE Rv: 
ABRO ACH, Adv. [fee BROACH] run- 
ning out, in alluſion to liquor Which is Sroached 
or tapped ; to be in ſuch a poſition that the li · 
quor may eaſily run out: figuxatively, to under» 
take with a ſure proſpe& of ſucceſs. What 
miſchiefs might be. ſet gbroach ?”* Shakeſp. 
Hen. IV. BC Eo ot. hop + A {OO 
' ABRO/AD, Adv, I a-and brad, Sax, ] 
without confinement, at large, out of the houſ 
in a, foreign country; in all directions; from 
without, in oppoſition to within 2 « through 
diſeaſes bred <vithin themſelves, than through 


violence from abroad.” Hooker, 


ABRO/CHMENT, S. [abrocamentum, Lat.] 
in Mu, foreftalling. See ABBROCHMENT... 
To ABROGATE, V. AR. [abroge, Lat.] 


aui away the natural mucus, which — 
. j : } 


eee ey, BIN 
wed 


annul, 


nes, by cortofive ; 
— ABRE/AST, Adv, [breaf, Sax] 84% b 


breaſt, chen two- or more bear down by fide of 


odrruption of Raiſe to ſtart up abruptly ; to 


- AERENUNCIA'TION, ' 8. | ſabreninciatio 


or of, to deprive : ce to be abridged from ſuch a 


„„ 


or Sax. War, a man] u ſhartener, a writer of - 
* 


* 


- «  ABROGA/TION:” s. [from bre afin, Lat. 


annulling omy part 


_ & Tl can thy nobſe mind ab 


| Traggy, 


-. neſs, the ſtate of uncon- nectedneſs, rugged-neſs, 


For the murther of Ammon his brother, he con- 


- Giſcharge of humours, which collects itſelf fo as 


- .cotrode the veſſels, if not diſcuſſed: the matter 


— | 


ABS . 
fee A'BROGATET the act of repealing, or the 
al of à law, uſed in oppoſition to regationt 3 
diſtinguiſhed from e e. whieh implles the 
of 4 taw 5 from ſublogation, 
which denotes” the adding a clauſe; from adru- 
pation, which-immplies the limiting” or teſtraining 
it; from diſpenſation, which ſets it aſſde, only 
in a particular inſtancæ ; and from untigration, 
which is che refuſing to paſs a la. 
To ABROOK, V. Ad. [f fm 1a, * 
Aluous,. ind to Vet, now obſolete; from Bru- 
cen, Sax, to enjoy; or digeſt] to bear) of endure. 
Sbaleſp. Hen. 
VI. an'obfolete word. MA | 
1+ ABROHEA NI, or MALMO'LLE, S. 


the name ef a muſlin or fine eloth, | /ci//e 


Ind. 

* t from Bengal, in length 16 4 French 
elle, and in breadth 5, nd IH ws 
ABR Pr, Part. {abrupts, Lat. broken off] 
broken; ſudden, unexpected, without 
the cuſtomary preparations; unconnected, when 
applied to compoſitions: “ the abrupt ſtile.” 
Ben Johnſ. Diſcouv., Uſed ſubſtantively, a great 
215 * cavity: * over the vaſt abrupt. Par. 
I 8 
Hay © # ABRUPTED, Patt. [abruprus, Lat. a 
word ſeldom uſed] broken off ſuddenly : © not 
precipitouſly abrupted. Modern writers have 
entirely declined bling this tem. 
ABRU'/PTION, S. [abruptio, Lat.] breaking 
off, ſeparation : © marks of its abruption. 
Woodward's Nat. Hift, This term is not to be 
Found in the authors who are famous for their 
Kyle at preſent. _ 3 
ABRU/PTLVY, Adv, [from abrupt] in a 
haſty, uncxpefted, rude manner; without the 

vious ceremonies required, 


. 
ABRU/PTNESS, S. from abrupt] an haſty, 
unexpected, un-ceremonious manner; ſudden- 


crapgineſs : © which abruptnſs is cauſed by its 
0 off. 3 „ 
+*, A!BRUS, S. in exotic botany, a kind of 
red phaſeolus, or kidney- bean, growing in Egypt 
and the Indies. 5 
A'BSALOM, S. [t wenn Heb. the 
father of peace, or the father's peace; the fa- 
ther of conſummation, or the father's confum- 
mation; the father of retribution, or the fa- 
ther's retribution; from au abab, father, 
and c ſhallum, pacific, perfect, or award- 
Ing] the ſon of David by Maacha, who, toge- 
ther with his fiſter, were remarkable for their 
perſonal chatms, 


fpired againſt his father, arid drove him out of 
His kingdom; but was afterwards ſlain by Joab, 
as he hung by his hair on a tree. 2 Sam, Chap. 
Iii. to xvill. : - | B 
ABSCEss, 8. L abſeefſus, Li a critical 


to form a tumour, of ſwelling, and break oz 


thus collected is ſometimes included in a cyſtis 
or bag, and appears curdy and is then termed 


After his return from exile, 5 


F * 6 * ; ob 
1 „ Nan 
: k 
3 ; 
6 % VE. 
on Th 
= 


an encyſted tumour,” Hippocrates and Oilen nb 


this word, abſceſi, for the change of one ſpecies 
of fever into another; a8 an intermittent into 4 
continual; and fometimes they ſubſtitute it fot 
any eritical cvacuatiom : modern authors do not 
follow them in this abuſt of the word/ but con- 
fine themſelves to ts firſt a tion, © 
 ABSCE'SSION, S. Lee, Lat.] going- 
away, departure. A word of nb rip. 
To ABSCIND, V. A&. [ abſcihtlo, Lat.] to 
cut off. Not often uf), 
ABSC/ISSA; or ABSCISSE, . S. [ alfi, 
Lat.] in conies, that part of the axis in à curve 
lined figure, that is cut off by an ordinate, and 


contained between the vertex and the ordinate: 


hence there may be an infinite number of ab- 
ria in the ſame curves, as well as ordinates. 

ABSCISSION, S. [ abjciffo, Lat.] the at 
of cutting off; the ſtate of being cut off. c“ this 
interciſſion, not ab/e;ſſion; or total deſtruction.“ 
Brown's Vulg. Err. Scarce ever uſed by modern 


writers. THEIRS {6 4 
To ABSCO ND, V. N. [abſconts, Lat. to 
hide} to keep one's ſelf from the view or know- 
ledge of the public; to hide : applied to thoſe 
who fly from the commerce of manłcind to eſcape 
the law, whether on account of debt, or crimi- 
nal actions. | e Read 
'ABSCON'DER, 8. L. 9. from abſcond, and 
wair, Goth; war, Sax. a man} the perſon who 
quits his dwelling on acconnt of debts and crimes, 
to prevent his being diſcovered. 
ABSCO'NDING, Part. Pref, [from abſcoiid | 
the act of avoiding the fight of mankind, or 
leaving one's reſidence with that view : in law, 
it is generally allowed a circumſtantial proof of 
the guilt of a criminal. a OTE 
ABSCO/NSION, 8. [See ABSCO/ND] an 
hiding: A word of no authority, ' . 
ABSENCE, 8. [ abſence; Fr. abſentia, Lat.] 
diſtance, which renders à perſon incapable of 
ſeeing and converſing with another; uſed in op- 
poſition to preſence; figuratively, inattention to 
the preſent object; becauſe a' perſon in that 
ſtate reſembles one who is diſtant. It is uſed 
with the particle from, which limits its ſignifi- 
cation. & His abſence from his mother. Dry. 
In law, it is diſtinguiſhed, 1. into neceſſary and 
involuntary, which is that of baniſhed perſons ; 
2, neceſſary and voluntary, or that which 
is in the ſervice of the church or ſtate; 3. pro- 
bable, which is that of a ſtudent, on account of 
ſtudy 3 4. entirely voluntary, which is that of 2 
perſon on account of trade, and the like ; and, 
an abſence cum dols et enipa (with deceit and 
blame) being that which is committed by a per- 
fon on his not appearing on a citation, through 
contumacy. ; [23S | 
ABSENT, Fart. [abſens, Lat.] at a diſtance 
from, ont of the ſight and hearing of a perſon ; 
figuratively, inattentive to, or - regardleſs of, 


London.“ 
ct. [from abſent] to 
e of u perſon, 


ticle from : abſent 
To ABSENT, V. A 
withdraw, or decline the 
or nnn 


; o 


* 5d , 
4 
% 


* 


ſomething preſent; uſed ſometimes with the par- 


Whoſ 
equat 


e 


ARSEN TA NEOUS, 
Lat.] done in, u. rye ab ic , ſeldom, 
if ever, uſed ern authors. 
1 S. [See A'BSENT] in law, 
he that is abſent "from his ſtation, or country; 
moſt generally applied to the Triſh refugees : * a 
great part. of eſtates in Irefand is owned by 4b. 
ſentee; ll on trade. 
ENTER. I; [from abfcit and ir, 
Goth, or ur, Sax, a man], one does not 


attend: *'** an r es from Lg an ab- 
fe ner from parliament.” 
ABSPNT HIATED, Part e bin, 


a very bitter taſte, * a very N ſmell. 
virtues of this herb, according to Boerhaave, 2 
immortal; . ag curing all dropſies not attended 
with a rupture of the viſcera: à conſerve m 
of the tender tops of the leayes is of preat 
vice to pope labouting under a Jangnor ; Sit 
an infuſion of them in wine is very good for the 
worms: it grows on roads and dunghilſs, and 
is very common in England: flowers in July, 
may be propagated from flips, in March or Oc- 
tober, and is by Linhæus ſtiled 4 Artemeſia fo- 
« liis compoſitis multifidis, floribus ſub-gtobofis | 
te pendulis, taculo globoſo, i, e. Mug- 
wort, wich N A leaves, hanging 
half globular flowers, and a hairy, recepracle, 

AB'SIS,” See APSI'S,_ © 

To ABSI'ST, V. N. [2bjifto, Lat.] to' aka 
off, or leave off: à word which ſeldom, if ever, 
occurs in modern writers. 

ABSOLU!, Part. {abſols, F.] abfolved: this 
word ſeems to be adopted only to "increaſe his 
amber, by Bailey ; not occurring in any claſſic 
Engliſh, writer. | 

ABSOLVA'TORY, Adj. W For uthire, Fr. 
from abſolutorius, Lat. ] that has relation to par- 
con, or abſolution. 

To ABSO'LVE, v. AR. [abſoboo, Lat.] to 
clear, or acquit of a erime; to free from an en- 
e2ement, or promiſe z to pardon, in allufion to 
the ab/olution of a prieſt z to perfect, accomplith, 
cr compleat, apphed to time: abſalvel in the 
pace of twenty ⸗four hours. Hale s Orig, This 
is a ſenſe in which it is ſeldom ufed at prefent. 

A'BSOLUTE, Adj. [abſolutus, Lat, 
without defect, compleat, without conditions: 
though it runs in Prins abſolute.” South, In- 
dependent, without relation? «© abſolute ſpace. 
Without reſtraint, ot Iimitation: my crown is 
ajelute,”” Dryd, > Poktive : '**. I'm, abſolute it 
vas,” Shakeſp, This latter ſenfe- ſeems no 
quite obſolete. | 

ABSOLUTE NUMBER, 
tions, the Known quantity, ah poſſefleth one 
fide of an equation, being the rectungle, er fol, 
Whoſe root or value is to be found: thus in this 


| 


_» 


55 1 
Lelſeraraus, | 


u 36, Which is #qual 60 6 4 nf tea by Gd 
ptr to 16 times . Abſlute equation, in aftrw- 
nomy, is the agertgite, or amount of the eccen- 
trie and optic equations. Aſelnre fare, in law, 
is one free from incumbrances. Ablative a 

tute, in grammar; is & word or phraſe which 

no de ce on any other 
which it makes a part. THis occurs very often 
in Lath authors, and is mimicked in Englith, 


the belt'guide,” words ih italics, re- 
dered into Latin, would be he ab/arive abſolute, 
and are therefore ternied. ſo by forme Enylifh 
srammarlans. 74 


AB/SOLUTELY, Adv, AN from aue, 


and the termination , from the Sax. Ii, Whick' 
- fimplies Manner] in an entire, compleat, perfect 
ale with 


ls, eee reedom from re- 
e Arictions: when applied to "the exerciſe of regal 
power, arbitrarineſs, deſpoticiſm, | 


common law, a Full acquittal of a perſon, 

- [forme final ſentence ; a teniporal diſcharge from 
farther attendance upon a meſne proceſs : in dc - 
clefiaftic law, à juridical act, 2 2 ptieſt 
pronounces pardon for fins to fuch as, n cn 
femon, ſeem to have the heceſſary qualifications. 
Abſolations frem Rome are high treaſon, by 


St 

AB 01 Uronv, — 59 Lesbe ac el 1 
hy ith” pen pn d 
elution. 


AB/SONANT, Part, Ae Lit. ] 4 
ing Rarfnly ; | figuratively 1 8 nen 
abſurd, foreign to the purpoſe. 
"AB/SONOUS, Adj. Prot ab, * 
ill- 3 not agreeable to, in a uon to the 
concords of muſic- ſn. fo reaſon, ** 
es, This word is, at preſent, very ſeldom 
ABSONTA'RE; V. Act. bote in old Pe 
cords]. to hun, avoid, - deteſt, Now obſolete. 


To ABSORB, V. AQ,” | peter, Fs Ae 


part. preter, 17 7 Wen dir 
Lat. to ſu to ſu 

ABSORBENT, 8 eee, Lat. in phys 
fie, medicines which dry up rederidarit umoure, 
whether applied- internally or — ; like 
wiſe the lacteale, which abſorb the chyle; the 
cutanecus veſſels, which admit the water in 
baths or fomentations; or thoſe veſſels when 
open into the cavities of the body, and imbibing 
the extravaſated Juices, convey them to the 


cirenlating blood. 
[See ABSO/RB.] 


m_ 


ABSO'RPT, Part. pret. 
fwallowed-vp, whether uſed in its primitive 
Yenſe of things, 3 in ies fo rat oy dp _ 
fons. 

ABSO/RPTION, 8. {from 4; 


th Arete © egun-Cof ſwallo hang, or icking up: *"the N of 


this diſruption, or this ff ptien. Burnett. At 
preſent wr IE n by pro 


e aa + 16 = 36, _ abſolute be 


A. 


per au thority, su 


the pere of | 


when we Tay, <* all rhings confſdered,” ait is. 


wut any check, reſtraiht, or ui. 


Ess, 8. 19 —— abſolute dad. | 


ABSOLU'TION, 8. eise, Lat.] in 


hy * 4 £ , ut % 
OBI A — — — yas 
— 


1 
1 
; 
| 
| 
is 
| 
I 


diſeaſes, and ih len ring out the 8 70 ſpan of 
| complex idea, by giving them one name. 


ABS 
„ A'BSQUE HOC, [ Lat. without this 11 
his words of exception uſed in a traverſe :| 


« « the defendant; pleads, ſuch a thing was done 


cc at B. abſgue hoc, i. e. unleſs it was done at C. 
Med. Caſes, 103. 


To ABSTAVFN, V. Neut. [ abſtines, Lat. from :. uſed abſolutely, the exerciſe of the faculty 


to forbear, to refrain from, or decline any gra- 
tification: it is uſed with the particle from : 
te abſtain from all appearance of evil. x Theſþ. 
b. 22. and with great elegance applied to ina- 
nimate things : the doubtful bi 
Hain from the toſs'd veſſel.” Dryd. Virgil. 
ABSTEMOusS, Adi. 1 Lat.] 
temperate in the enjoyment of ſenſual, gratifica-| 0 
tions: figuratively,” the cauſe of temperance : 


* Such is the virtue of the ab/femaus. well. | 
ubſtantively, for] i 


Dryd. Fab. Sometimes uſed 
thoſe who practiſe the virtue of tem ce: 


ce chiefly among the abſtemious, "' Arb thn, on : 


aliment. 


; ABSTE'MIOQUSLY, Adv. „ * 15 abſte- | 


ious and ly, from the Sax, lic, or /ice, which de- 
notes manner] in a ſober, temperate manner. 
ABSTE!/MIQUSNESS, S. from ab/temious, 
and NS, Goth. ] the quality of being temperate, 
erdeclining the gratifying of our ſenſual appetites. 
' . ABSTENNSION or ABSTENTION, S. [ab- 
: Hines, Lat.] the act of holding off, or cefirain- 
ing: in common law, the witholding or hinder- 
ing an heir from taking poſſeſſion of his right. 
To ABSTE/RGE, V. Act. [abſtergo, Lat. to 
wipe off ] to wipe Ons ant uſed moſtly 
by medical writers, 1 55 
ABSTE'RGENT, Part. 
Lat.] endued with a cleanſing quality: "uſed ſub. 
ſtantively in medicine, it fignifies medicines 
which abrade and wipe away ſuch mucous par- 
ticles-as they meet with : their moſt uſual name 
is that of detergents. _ 
To ABSTE'RSE, v. Act. [a , Lat. ] to 
cleanſe or purify: a word ſeldom. ogy Not ſo 
analogical as abſterge. - 
8 ABSTERSIVE, A [abferfoous, Lat. from 
abjergo] endued with * quality of cleanſing. 
„% „ ABSTHA'NES, S. from abs and thane, 
Sax. a king's miniſter], a lower kind of nobi- 
lity, formerly in Scotland, but now exti 
AB'STINENCE,:S...[ aþ/inentia, Lat. I in a 
general ſenſe, the refraining from any thing to 
which we have a propenſity: uſed with the par- 
ticle from, In a more limited ſenſe, faſting, or 
the forbearance of neceſſary food: diſtinguiſhed 
from temperance, as that implies a moderate uſe 
of food, but this à total avoiding of it, for a 
time. Tt is a virtue of great ſervice to perſons of 
ſedentary life, and numerous ſtances could be 
produced of its efficacy in my of chronical, 


vw? 


human exiſtence. 

AB/STINENCY, 8. [abflinentia, Lat.] the 
ſame as abſtinence; ere our rewards for the 
abſtinencies, &c. Ham, Fundam. A word, at Pre- 
fent, out of uſ 


AB STINENT,. Part. — i "we 
temperate, modeſt, in oppoſition to rapacious, 
covetudus, or luxurious, whether «polled: to 0 

Sas or 4 th 34). 


for writings 


WI ſcarce ab- 


| be conſidered in the 


| macy, the drawing off, or exhaling 4 menſtruun 


ABS. 


_ABSTO'RTED, Part, [ abftortus, Lat. pluck 
ed, torn, or forced from another, by violence. 
To ABS TRA CT, V. Add. [,*yabfirabo,Lat, 
to draw from] to take one thing from another: 
figuratively, to ſeparate, followed by the particle 


of the mind, named abſtraction; or ſeparating 
ideas from one another, When applied to books 
to reducę their DEER to e 
words, and leſs © al ' ay 
A'BSTRACT, 

To ABSTRACT 


ing elſe ; 2 5 to the 4 20 
oF the win 


LSE EE, 


71 2 . to „ Aize? 
"_ more ſuper Gal 

an een figuratively applied to 5 
the qualities, good oc 
bad, to be found in the ſpecies : a man who i; 
15 wr a of all faults, all men follow. 5 
keſp. Anton, and Cleep, An ab/ira& ſtate, in 
KA to the "facult 55 ab 72 5 if they 
ee Watton, In a par- 
ticular ſenſe, an idea formed in the mind, on 


| confidering a made, or quality, ſeparate from al 


the particular ſubjects in which it inheres : thus 
magnitude is an abſ7a#?, when conſidered with- 
out being attached to any particular body. 

ABSTRACTED, Part. [fram F. ſe. 
parated, refined, or abſtruſe : a diſpoſition «> 
mind, whereby a perſon is.inattentive to external 
objects, tho preſent : © an 'ab ated ſcholar. 5 

ABSTRA'CTEDLY, Adv. [a from ab- 
Arat and ty, of lic or lice, Sax.» implying man- 
ner] in an abſtra&t manner, diſtin, or ſeparate 
from Conn ent.circumſtances. 

ABST RAICTION.'S. wo [abftradin, Jak] an 
operation, - or faculty . of the mind, whereby we 
ſeparate things naturally exiſting together, form 
and conſider ideas thus ſeparated, This is per- 
formed, 1ſt, by conſidering one part of a thing, 
in e reſpects diſtin from the whole : 2d, 
by conſidering a mode, diſtin from the ſubſtance 
in which it inheres ; or ſeveral modes which er- 
iſt. together: as geometricians, when they con- 
ſider a line, omitting the ideas of length and 
breadth : 3dly, when. the mind forms 772 
and . 1 ideas, by leaving out tho ideas 
in which they differ, retaining thoſe only in 
which they agree, and connecting them into one 


traction is ſometimes uſed for the "exerciſe 0 
this faculty. The, ffate of being inattentive ti 
external objects, or abſence of mind. In phi! 


from the ſubjeQ, it was, intended to, abſolve. 
14 ABSTRACTITIOUS, Adj. [from 4 


192) 3 in 8 the e ſpil por of 5 


" 
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:trates | and women. The Scripture uſes it in 

'ABSTRA!CTIVE,z. Aa (hom alfa abſtra#] þtbeſe::ſo widely different ſenſes in one and the 

"indyed:with the power of-abffraftin 8. lame an, my 17 e, God and 
ABSTRU SE, Adj. ash abſttus Fr. 4 abftru an 1225078 


ahſruſo Sp. of —.— Jia, 1 ABU/SEVE; 0 Caalguu, Lat] inf 
not eaſy do be und —— lent, offenſive, in njurious. | 
removed from. tg i reve ap pprehenſions of |:> \ABU'SIVELY, - Adv.” impipperly, er 
ways of conceiving. . 4 © 44.45 9 (e finely, rode rep ach chfull 

. {ABSTRU!/SENESS, ar ABSTRUSITY ban - ABUSI NESS. 8. [fom. abuſe] the uſe 
difficulty, 'darkneſs, erbe, _ to de un] of feproachfublabguage 3 or th ro, ciſe of rude 


derſtood, or comprehended. and ungjerited incivility; profane . 
\ ABSTU'SELY, Adv. obſeurely, ne Te ABU T, er ABUTT, v. fof eu, 
ligibly. Fr. to terminate; bound, or border upon ad 

ABSURD, Adi. | of: ebſurdbs Lat 14 ther plage ar thing. ? 
not agreeable.to reaſon. or common ſenſo, or tha ABU TMENT, 8. chat which abat or bf. 


r 0 Botany] the yellow 
U”FILON, 'S, S 

. 4 bh 

-ABYN-HALL; 8.8 * — in Obuceſter- 
zee in the gift of Mt Vaughan. 
ABY'SM, 8. [abiſme, old Fr, now 1 
abime] 4 deep place that has ne bottom, whe- | 
cher by land: or water. 

r- A. bali to an abyſs. 

. ABY'SS, S. [of Adee, Gr. of a pri- 


thwarts, or-g0es.;contrary! to, the common 
- and. I of men. 2. Incon 
t; contrary to reaſon. 
A 88 or ABSURD TTV, 8 
jo ah ſurditas Lat. a contradiction to commo 
ſe. an ineonſiſtence with reaſon; ſtupidity. 
eee Adr. ny; fool 
1 
ABUNDA/NCE, 8. [of alen 127.0 
1. great plenty. 2. A great many, vaſt num- — 
bers: As abundance of people. 3. A great vative and Bui. a bottom. 1. A botto 
quantity, 4. More than ſufficient. les pit or gulf, or any prodigious deep where 
ABU'!NDANT, Adj. abundam Lat.] plen- bottom can be found, or is ſappoſed to have no 
tiful, exaberant,, numerous, well ſtored with, bottom ; a vaſt unfathomdble depth of waters. 
or replete,. or abounding. > 2. In a figurative ſenſe, that in which any thing 
_ ABUNDANT. . NUMBERS; [wi with Arcb- is loſt. 3. The vat collektion of waters ſup- 
meticians] ſuch numbers, whoſe iquot parts, poſed to be incloſed in the bowels of the earth. 
added together, make mort than the whole * Among Divines, it is often uſed to fiznify 


number of which they are parts, as 20 whoſe 
eee are to, 5 45 23 1. which make A. Sete for Ante Chriftum ; or, 
before Chriſt. 


UND AN TIA, a3 an allegoria:l deity, was Ac, AK, or ARE, At che aiding oven? 
repreſented by the antients as a very beautiful | of à name of 'a'town'or' place is the Saxon word 
woman, crowned with: flowers, having on à Lac] which fignifies an bak, as Acton is as 
green garment embroidered with gold: in her | much as: to ſay oak-town,' and Auſtin's Ac 
right hand was à horn of plenty filled with | Auſtin's oak, and as for the names of perſons of 
fruits; and in her left, ears of corn, ſtanding 555 ſame form, they are for the moſt part derived 
in the midſt of all ſorts of temporal bleſſings. | from the places of their birth, or ſome atchieve- 

ABUND AN THY, Adv, pleatifully, in ment there. 
great, numbers, ampljy I ACATCALIS,S. 15 Botany a ſhrub; bearing 

ABUS, S. the old name 5110 alvets Oule a papilionaceous flower, and filiquious fruit: 
in the Eaſt Riding of Vorkſhire. ohick feſeinbles the plant Siu 3 ro- 

To ABU/SE, V. A. [abaror Lat.] 1. o tundi fol, or Judas tree. a 
make a bad uſe of. , To impoſe upon, or de- | ACaACIA, fin Botany] Egyptian wor: or 
ceive. 3. To affront or treat rudely. binding bean- tree. This Acacia filed Vere, 

ABU'SE; 8. f from abaſe] Aft, che ill or im · ¶ i. e. trüe, is the tre from whoſe branches eb 
proper ſe of a thing. 2. A vicious practice or udes the Gum Arabic, and from whence the Su. 

ad cuſtom, 9 Unjuſt cenſure. 4. Carnal Know- cus auger ark juice of Acacie, is drawn ard 


hank either with. or without violence. 
A!/CACIA-VERA; 8. is the inſpiſſated juice 


. 


SELF-ABUSE, S. the crime called other - 
wiſe ſelf⸗ pollution. 15 of the above, which is brought from the Levant 
e 8. [from abuſe] the perſon, who Jin round balls of different hzes, wrapt in very 
akes.an ili e any thing. An impoſtor, thin bladders. 
ene, raviſher j one Who makes uſe of re- A CACIA, 8. [with Medaliſts] a kind of 
proach(al language, or is guilty, of rudeneſs to- roll, reſembling a bag, ſeen on medals in the 
wards another. hands of ſeveral of the conſuls and emperors af- 
A'BUSCO 8. Kin Rhetoric] a figure, the ter Anaſtaſius. 
fame As catachreſis, by which a word is not uſed. ' . ACA'CIA GERMANICA; 8. i. e. the Ger- 
lo its ſtrict and moſt proper ſenſe, but with ſome | man Acacia, which is made of the inſpiflated 
confiderable reductions and abatements, as eyor- le: of unripe ſlces,. and put in bladders in the 
Pp, 9 ſtrictly ſpeaking, ä to | ſame manner as that of Egypt, yet it is $a 
on. 
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A C A 
digtingwſhed by its colvbr; which is as black as 
that of Spaniſh, lignoiyfh. - N 

Acco, Adj. [of a privative and Karo, 
. Gr. bad] a term applied, by medical writers, to 
; diſtempers which are not dangerous. 

ACA'DEMICAL, A4j. [from Aeadevricus, 
Lat. of Azadyjaio;, Gr.] belonging orirelating 
to an academy. - + DDE) Te 
_- ACADEMIC, or ACA/DEMICK, Adj. 
bee Academicus, Lat.] belonging to the aca- 


ACADEMICS, 8. [Axadnuxe, Gre} the 


Aiſciples of Plate, who were ſo named, becauſe 


they Rudied in the public ſchool, called Zeade- 
* #272, a famous Tchool not far from Atbers, built 
and planted with trees, as ſome ſay, by Cadmus 
the Phenician, others by Arademicus, whoſe 
great dogma was, unum ſci» guod nib. ¶ ſav, i. e. 


I know this one thing that I know nothing: 


A ſect of ſceptical philoſophers, who taught, 
that all things were uncertain, and that men 
ought to doubt of all things, and believe no- 
thing. at | | M 


ACA/DEMICIAN, or ACA'DEMIAN, s. 
4 name now uſed for membets of Modern A 


| emer, or, inſtituted; ſocieties of learned men. 


_ ACA'DEMIC, ACA DEMICK, S. in a 
large ſenſe, ſignifies a member of an univerſity or 
ſchool , where languages and other branches of 
pelite education are taught. | 
© * ACADEMY, S. 
was originally a publie place planted with trees 
at Athens, fo called from one Academus, 'who 
preſented it. A place where learned men meet 
to confer upon the diſcoveries already made in 
the ſciences, or to try experiments for their fur- 
ther improvement. It is ſometimes uſed for a 
college, or univerſity ; a place where perſons are 
tantzat the liberal arts and ſciences, &c. It is 
alſo uſed for a particular ſociety of ingenious 
perſons, eſtabliſhed for the improvement ot learn- 
ing, Sc. and for a ſort of collegiate ſchool, or 
ſeminary, Where young perſons are inſtructed, in 
a private way, in the liberal arts and ſciences, 
as thoſe of the Non-conformiſts. 
ACA'DMY, or Acapemy ricury [with 
Painters} is a drawing or defign, done after a 
model with crayon or pencil. | 
ACADEMY, S. [of Horſemanſhip] is allo 


uſed to ſignify a riding-ſehool, a place where | 


perſons are taught to ride the great horſe, and 
other exerciſes, as fencing, &c, 

_ ACA'DEMY, S. [in the Canting dialect] is 
a brethel or bawdy—houſe, or receptacle for all 
ſorts of vagtants. Here the young ones are ini- 
friated and inſtructed, as well in the canting 
language, as in their ſeveral blieats and im 
poftnicz. And here they are afterwards ſepa- 


| ACA 5 
by Canada and New Englaa| on the weſt The 
chief town. is Annapolis. 

ACAID, S. [with Chemiſts] vinehar- 
AcA JO, S.'ſ{the, coffu-nut} the fruit of 
a tree growing in tke Antilles, and in many 
places of thę continent of America. 
- ACALY'PHE,..[ axazopn, Gr.] the ſen- 
nettle or. great ſtingging nettle; likewiſe a fiſh 
of eaſy digeſtjon 5:2 fea-fowl and a ſea- animal. 

ACALY'PHA, [in Potany] 'three-ſeeded 
mereury.. There are three ſpecies of it, but 
as they have no beauty to recommend them, we 
only add, that they are propagated from ſeed, 


fown by the hand. . 


or rather Axatvz, a thorn] prickly ; applied 
to all plants of the thiſtle- kind, and ſometimes 
alſo to the prominent parts of animals. 
ACANTA'BOLUS,'S., [Aaxaillafga@®-, of 
| Azav8a, a thorn, and Bae, to caſt out, Gr.] 
a_ ſurgeon's: inſtrument, deſcribed: by Paulus 
Ægineta, reſembling twizers, uſed in extract- 
ing a cariated piece of a bone, that is looſe, or 
thorns, or any thing extrancous in a wound, 
as a tent, @c. Alſo, in pulling away hairs 
from the eye-lids,' that are troubleſome and ir- 
ritate the eyes. . | 


ACANTHA, S8. [with Anatomiſts] the 
moſt backward .protuberance or knob of the 
vertebra of the back, otherwiſe called Spina 
'Dorfi. ; +34 . 4 
AcANTHICE, 8. Aa, r. ] 2 
ſweet and pleaſant julce, contained in the top 
of pellitory or jo Lt. e 
ACANT HIS, S. [with Botaniſts] the herb 
groundſel, Lat. e ee 
AcANTHUs, S. A,, Or.] the 
m_ bear's-breech, bear - foot, or brank- 
u E. „ ; = 
ACANTHUS, $. [in Arehitecture] the re- 
preſentation of the precedent plant on the ca- 
pitals of pillars, The Greek architects made 
uſe of the ſmeoth ſort in the Corinthian and 
Compoſite orders; and the Gothic, the wild, 
not only in their capitals, but in other orna- 
ments likewiſe. a „ 
ACA NTHUs, 8. among the Mytholo- 
gifts] a youth changed into the flower of hb 
name. 3 a 
AcA NZ II, S. Turkiſtt light horſe j the 
advanced guard of the Grand Seignior's forces. 
AcAPALTI, S. a plant of New Spain er 
Mexico, which produces long pepper.  _ 
ACA'/PULCO,'[P.N.} a port-town of 
North · America, ſituated in the province of Mex- 


rated into tribes, according to their different] ico, on a ſite bay of the South Sea, fromwhence 


£4pacit es or miſchief, 

SCA DA, S. or New Scotland, one of the 
Buh colonies in North America, fituated be- 
eñ een 41 and 51 digrees of North latitude, and 
between 63 and % degrees of weſt longitude. 
It is bounded by*the river St Lawrence and the 


4 tic Ocean an the eaſt, and by the bay of nila, that lord Anſon took near the Philippine 
Tui and the ſeas of Acadia on: he fouth; and iſles, © eee e AS ig 1371 Fob ee , 
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we. 


a rich ſhip fails annually to Manila, in the Phi- 
lippine iſles, near the coaſt of Ching in Afa, 
and another returns annually from thence to 
Acapulco, laden with all the treaſures of the 
Eaft—Indies, ' It Wu one of theſe ſhips, laden 
with filver, and bound from Acapulco to Ma- 


N 


which they ſcatter themſelves, better th an if 
|: ACANA/CEOUS, [of Aung, to ſharpen, 


ACANTHA, 8. aar, Cr. ] a thorn, 
brier, or-bramble, Lat. „ e 
[of Academia, Lat.] It] 


ACAIRNAR, or, ACHERNER, 8. fin 
| Aftronomy] a bright fixed ſtar of thefirſt 5 804 
e gt 4 1 "as 

CA R bl Axagpoyy Þ t, wild 1 

myrtle, _ z alſo;butcher's broom, 

ACARUS, [ Axag®-, Gr. ] inNatural ll 
xy, * 1m wall worm breeding in wax ; alſa, a par- 
ticular of vermin which lodge themſelves 
pat, pros cuticula, by ſome” ſtiled hand- 


As rus, ide fon of Pelias, king of 
Thell: „ famous for his ſportmanſnip. 
AcA TAL FC TOS, or ACA'TALECTIC 
Verſe, Lande, Or.] a' verſe exactly 
perfect, in Which there is not one ſyllable too 

much or too little. 

ACATALEPSIS, 8. . [of-Andladaie * 
incomprehenfibleneſs, or 8 0 


. ACA'TALEPTIC Adj. — 1 
incomprehenfible. 

kind of jump S, T Gr.] the leſ- 
ſer kind o uni per. 

ACAT RA, 8. © axdings, Gr.] the greater| 
Jun N * 

CA ERV, 8. fin the king's houſhold]| 
a ſort of check between the clerks of the king 7 
kitchen and ſurveyor. ' 

ACATHARSIA, S. 8 Gr. of 
a negative, and Kabaipw, to purge. or cleanſe] 
that filth or impurity in a diſeaſed body, which 
is got yet purged oft, In Surgery, it ſignifies 
the ſordes or impurities of wounds. * 

ACATIA, or ACA'CIA, $, a dale lern 
growing, in Egypt, out of the Jeayes and fruit 
of which is preſſed a black j Juice, which being 
tried is called by the ſame tlume,; has a very 
aſtriQive quali OM + 

ACATTIUM, 8, Tha 45, a point,” Or. 
> kind of boy to pb uſed. by the eee 
a militayy : of the ſpecies of the naves 
iftuarie, or veſſels wrought by gars. 

ACAU'LIS, or ACAUILOS, S. {from. « 
eg. and . a ſtalk ] in Botany, appli © to 
plants,” whoſe flower 1 a ihn ground, with - 
ut any viſible 
Al CCA, 3 biſhop of Hogulftade, or Hen- 
lam in Northumberland, i in which fee be ſuc-, 
eded Wilirid, anno 09. | 
ACCAPITARE; V. La law-term] to pay 
lief to the chief lord... 

1 8. [from ad: and caput' 
head] in law-books, the ſum of money paid 
a vaſlal to his lord, upon his admiſſion to 2 
ud. d relief due to the chiet lord. 
A'CCEDAS AD CURIAN,; S. a writ: oh 
Red tothe ther:ff, requiring him 10 go tg the 
burt of ſome lord or tranchiſe, where any falſe 
agment . is fuppoled to have been made in any 
it in a court of record, that a record” may be 
ue of the ſame ſuit oe, ang certified in 
e king's court. 

ACCE/DAS ap VIEECOMITEM,. N tos 
bl is 4 * dil ecled to a e 
E him to deliver a writ ho 
prefſis 3 fen delivered, * wt Ker 2 


— 


comprehending or conceivin 


A Br Ky 


'}crements or acceſſions of veloci 


ory. A ;C;; GS. 
1 To ACCE'DE; v. N. Reb, Lat. of ad, 
to, and cedo, to yield to come to, to draw near 
to, to enter into, et to add one's felf to ſome— 
thing already ſuppoſed to talte place z as © ſuch 
wild [£* a ftate'acceded.to a war or treaty,” i. . the 
Joined theiother and became a party init, 
To ACCELERATE, V. A. e Lat. 
of ad and teler, ſwift] to haſten, to uicken, 
to ſpur on with ſu aged motion and expe— 
dition | 
ACCELERATED MOTION, 8. in Me- 
chanics] a motion which receives contigual i in- 
ACCE' LERATION, S. be, ee 7 
ne. 4 haſtening, Ce. 


LE/RATION, s. [ith Philoſophers} 
ſhares encreaſe of velocity in any heavy bo- 
dies, teading towards the center of 'the carth 
by the force of gravity; ' © 

'ACCELE'RATION, 8. [with the antient 
Aftronomers] a term uſed in reſpect to the fixed. 
ſtars, which ſignified the difference between the 
revolution of. the primum mobille and the ſow 
lar revolution; it Was 9 at 3 mi- 
nutes and 56 ſeconds. 
| het te mort rear 6. Fin Anatomy] 5 
certain muſcles 1a of accelers; to haſten, 

ACCE'LERATORES URIN E, 8. with 
Anatcmiſts] a pair of muſcles belonging to the 
penis; the uſe of which. is to ws rod e paſ- 
1 ſage of the urine, and the ſeed, 

To ACCEND, V. A. accende, Lat, of ad 
to bone cane, to glow]; or ſet on 


"ACCENSION, S. [in Philoſophy 25 7 
kindling or ſetting any natural body on 5 

' ACCE'NSI, S. [Lat. of ac Es; ts 8 
reckon] a kind: of ſupernumerary ſoldiers a- 
mong the Romans, ſubſtituted in the place of 
thoſe who were killed, or readered incapable by 
their wounds, 

ACCENSI, 8. lat. from accies, tO ſend 
for] a kind of officers en the antient Ro- 
mans, reſembling our u ier jeants, or tip- 
ſtayes, Which generally attended the magiſ- 
trates. They were choſen out of the liberti or 
enſranchiſed, and the office was eſteemed The 
ther ks rious than honourable. | 
ENT, S. [of Accentus, Lat. ad. #0, 
* cans, ta Gog}. the Hſing or falling of the 
voice, a tone and manner of pronunciation, 
contracted from the country in which a perſon 
was bred, or refided a canſiderable time. 

' ACCENT, S. [with /Rhetoricians] 4 tone 
or mcdulazion of the voice, uſed ſometimes ta 
de note the intention of the ſpeaker, with re⸗ 
gard to energy or force, and Expreſſive of the 
ſepti ments and p 

GRAVE ARCENT, 8. fwith Oramine- 
rians] i is this mark. 05 ) over & youell to e 

d 18 0 reſſed. 
"ey Me cents is this mark * ) 
over 4 de bew that the voice js do be ä 


4 
\ 


n d JMELEX ACCENT, 9. g. is this marks 

(? ) over a vowel ig Greek, and paigks out 4 
hy." gf wachen W. . 0 PE 
C3 43s 


e 


ieee nds * ta OVARY Hens VWs or 24 ein Als 


— Bice OP I 
o 


— 


x 
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pronounce with regard to the accents, 
AccENTOR, S. [of accino, Lat.] to fing 
in conſert, one who fings the treble or higheſt 


— 


ACC. 
The LONG ACCENT 


i 
' ACCENT ſin Grammar] 


paſſions either naturally or artificially, ' - 
To ACCENT, V. A. [aecentus, Lat. of 
acci ne] 1. To mark with an accent. 2. To 


art in a choir. 


"TE. To, ACCENTUA/TE, | v. A. \ [accentuer, 
Fr.] to place the proper accents in reading, 
ſpeaking, or writing, on the vowels or {yllables 


of any word. 


-. ACCENTUATION, 'S. a pronouncing or 
marking a word, ſo. as to lay a ftreſs of the 


voice upon the right vowel or ſyllable; ' 


particular approbation, either with or without 


the particle . He will accept money, or of 


money. 


_.  ACCEPTA'BLE, Adj, [of acceptabilis, low 
Lat.] that may be favourably' or kindly re- er ot 

| ] abettor, or acceffory, is 
| - ACCESSORIVS WILLISIT [with Anz 
ACCEPTABPLITY, S. [of acceptable] the 
with liking and 


AccEPTARLENESS, S. [from acceptable] 
wed] 


<cived, agreeable... _ 1 
ACCEPTA'BLY, Adv. agreeably, - © 


qualification of being receiv 
bation. 1 : 


the quality which renders à thing wo 
reception, joined with approbation. 


.  ACCE'PTANCE, S. [of acceptans] an ac- 
cepting or receiving favourably or kindly ; 
ſometimes the meaning or manner of taking a 
word with the accent promiſcuouſly on the firſt 


or ſecond ſyllabie. 


ACCEPTANCE or ACCEPTA'TION, S. 
| t to ſome act 

ne by another before, which might have been 
avoided, if ſuch. agreement or acceptance had 


ſin Law] is the tacit agreemen 


not been made. | 


.. ACCE/PTANCE, S. in Commerce] is the 
ſubſcribing or ſigning an inland bill of exchange, 
which makes the perſon debtor for the ſum 
of its contents, and obliges him to-diſcharge 


it at the time which it mentions. © 


 ACCEPTA'TION [acceftation Fr.] 1. The 
received meaning of a word, or the ſenſe in 
. which it is uſually taken. 2. Reception of any 
perſon or thing, either agreeably or not. 3. Par- 
ticular regard as to acceptableneſs and manner 


of reception. 5 


Ac TER, s. [from arcep!] he who 


T . 


 ACCE'PTER, 8. [in Commerce] the per- 
'fon who accepts a bill by fGigning it, and there- 
by obliges himfelf to pay the contents when 


1 
l 


9 : 
a * 


* * 


ſin apron 
\ſhews that the voite is to dwell upon the vowel, 
_ and is expreſſad thus N 
„The SHORT 
mes that the time of pronouncing-ought to 
be ſhort, and is marked thus (v). The'Greek 
tongue has ſhort, ſhorter, and ſhorteſt ſyllables, 
and in the laſt of theſe has Homer deſeribed the 
ones of Siſyphus as rolling down the hill. 
AccEN T, S. Cin Mufic] a certain undu- 
lation or warbling of the voice, to expreſs the 


| ed for acceſſory, which ſee] quality or Kate of 


that may be dpproached, reached, or come to, 


| thing elſe. 2{ Coming to, as the coming of: 
To ACCEPT, v. A. [of accipio, Lat.] to oe Py 
receive favoufably or kindly, to take with 


an acquittance given by a credil ton tor, 
without, receiving any part of the debt. 
 A!CCESS, S. [of acceſſir,, Lo] 1. Ad. 
mittance, approach or paſſage to à place or per- 
ſon. 2. Licence or means of approach to any 
thing. 3. Of [atceſſio, Lat.] acceſſion to ay 
thing, additional increaſe,” © 
A/CCESS,”'S. ates, Fr.] return, or fit of 
an ague or other diftemper, ' 
ACCESSA!RINESS, -S. [acreſſary corrupt- 


being acceſſory. © *, 
acer x, Adj. [of acreſſibilis, Lat.] 
It is uſed with the particle to before the object. 
ACCE'SSIBLE' HEIGHT, is either that 
which may be meaſured mechanically, by apply- 
ing a meaſure to it; or elfe it is a beight Whoſe 
baſe can be approcahed to; and from thence 2 
length meiſured'oh the grun 
ACCE'SSION,. S. Laceeſſo, Lat.] 1. Ad- 
dition or increaſe; the a& whereby a thing is 
ſuperadded to another ; joining one's ſelf to any 
king to the crown.” © > 
ACCE'SSION, S. [in Phyſic] the begin 
nagors pany lll 
ACOE'SSOR, 8.  [actads, Lat. a Come 
to; one who joins himſelf to any party. _ 
X ACCESSORILY, Adv. [from 42 0 in 
the manner or form of a partaker, alder, 


tomiſts] a nerve ſo termed from Dr. Wills, 
who firſt diſcovered it. St 
ACCESSORY, Adj. facceſſerize, Lat. ] i 
ditional, fu added, or that is an accomplice 
„„ „ 

ACCESSO/RY or ACCESSA'RY, S. [in 
Civil Law] uy thing that of right belongs or de- 
pends on i 5 although it be ſeperated fron 
it; as if tiles be taken from an houſe to be lai 
on again ; Wey are ab deer, if the houl 
to b ** SLES HEE td a 6 


ACCESSORY, S. [by Statute] à perf 
who commands, encourages, adviſes, or conceal 
an offender, that is pa felony by Rtatut: 
ACCESSO*RY or ACCESSA'RY, S. [it 
Common EawI a” perſon guilty of felon; 
though not principally, but by participation, i! 
by advice, command, ' concealment, aiding 9 
aſſiſting ; and this may be either before © 
AcciDENCE, S. [accidentia, Lat.] 
little book, containing the firſt principles 0 
the n EET 
Per A'/CCIDENS [with Philoſophers] thi 
which does not fallow from the. nature of th 
thing, ' but from ſome accidental quality 
Hor Fn . 5 - Sto 
> ACCIDENT, s. [of crit, Lat.] 2 © 
ſualty or chance; a contirigent effect, or ſon 
thing produced caſually, or without any for 
knowledge or deftination of it in the agent th 
produced it; or to whom it happens. A thit 


is allo frequently filed an accident in refer 


4 


& C ©. 
] to ite 2 3 at leaſt to our e ee Fe of 
55 it, and by this an effect either caſually pro- 
1 duced, or which appears to hays. been ſo to 
5 us, is commonly underſtood, In Grammar, 
3 the property of re ſuch 25 their diviſion 
5 into 10 bitantives and adjeQives, their declenſi- 
ons, caſes, numbers, and genders of nouns; 
e their conjugations, moods,, tenſes, . numbers, 
L perſons, c. of verbs, In Phyſic it is an effect 
which is not produced immediately from the 
5 firſt WH but by ſome other - intervening in- 
cidents, and is analogous to the word Symp- 
tom. Among the Logicians, whatever does 
. not belong to the being or eſſence of a thing, as 
5 a mans cloaths, money, &c. are called acci- 
1 dents; alſo ſuch qualities as are changeable, as 
3 red i in cloth, becauſe that, purely as cloth, it 
5 might haye been, and may ſtill, be brown, 
71 — — Sc. In Heraldry, - accidents. are the 
3 incipal points in the eſeutcheon; and with 
ad. Tg Ky yn the moſt extraordinary cir- 
„ cumſtances that have pee in the courſe 
5 of a perſon's life. 
9 Abſolute A/CCIDENT with Roman: Ca. 
tholies] is an accident Which does or may 
in. Foffibiy ſubſiſt at leaſt miraculouſly, or by 
8 ſome ſupernatural power, without a ſubject. 
ED ACCIDENTA/L, Adj. [accidentalis, Lat.] 
5 pertaining! to accidents, happening * chance; 
Ain bmetimes it denotes any thing On 
A This laſt is unuſual. 5.02 
"The ACCIDENTA'L p16x1TI1zs har pxniLE-| 
An. Es [with Aſtrologers] certain cafual affecti- 
fille ons or diſpoſitions of the planets, by which 
hey are ſtrengthened or weakened, on account 
] at of their being in ſuch a houſe. of the figure, 
ue ACCIDENT A'L POINT, S. {in Per- Geometr 
Ne ſpective] a point in the horizontal line, where 
5 lines parallel among themſelves do meet, 
erde mougk they ate not neee the fi- 
gure. 
* ACCIDENTA/LLY R Adv. i a mannner 


which is not eſſential or neceſſary; by meer 
2 without oy ee aden or in- 
tention; -+ 12% 

ACCIDENT A. LNESS, 8 [of . e 
Lat.] 2. The happening by change, 2. Qua- 
lity of accidental. 

ACCIDVOUS, Adj. [accidius, Lat, Nloth-. 


f 4 ful, 5 . 
on, , ACCIDITY', s. [acciditas, Lat.]- un 
— Y fulneſs; . 

ore U 


ACCUNCT, Ad, [accinddu, oy girded, 
prepared, - ready. 

ACCIPIENT, part. [accipiens, . 1. Re- 
ceiving, 2. A receiver, 

ACCIPITRYNIA, 8. lin Botany] the berb 
hawkweed, 


ACCFSE, 8. [acciſe, Fr.] exciſe, a tan on 


lit) 8 beer, "IE 
* cbt [Luci] a: ce tragic | w 
] writer among t Romans: He was the ſon of 


a freedman, and, according to St. Jerom, was 
born in the conſulſhip of Aulus Hoftilius. Man- 
nus, and Attilius Serraun, about. 290 s 
before Chriſt, : 


| lis 76 Lat.] that which may be fitted to another 


” 2 * F 2 7 * * pe 
* 70 - *J # es 
2 F 2 41 1 „1 - # * & AF 


| nes hl 8. — Lat.]; 

4 ſhouting ,of the people fog joy; expreſſing 
eir . Oy: or approbation of oy” | 
ACCLIVIS, 8. "God {Anatomy} 1m mute 
ed alſo obligus aſcendens; + »| 
ACCLIVITY',. S. aal, Lats] "the 

dent of a. hill z and among Geometers, the 

of 8 or Plane inclining to the — 


WO US, AG, lbois lar rifing . 
1 with a ſlope. . x 
To A/CCLOY, V. A. 1. To crowd, or over- 
J. 2. To furfeit or ſatiate. 2 


notes a horſe's being pricked in ſhoeing. | 
To ACCO!L, V. N. to buſtle, crowd, of 8 
in a hurry. See Coil, | . 

{ A!CCOLADE, 8. an embracing about the 


_ 


1 8. [ accolems,/ Lat.] he who 
1 near, or a borderer on any place. 
AccOLLE, Ports [in Hamer. collar” d 


wearing a collar, F 1 
| ACCOMMODA'BLE;. Adj; b 


* 


thing, in its primary ſignification ; in its ſe · 
condary, that which may be reconciled to, is 
conſiſtent with, or may be a gone to... Ä 
T0 'ACCOMMODAYT V. A. to pro- 
vide or furniſh with conveniences ; to agree, 
compoſe, make up, or adjuſt a matter in diſ- 
pute; to adapt; . or apply one matter or 
thing to another.. * 
To To ACCOMMODA'TE, V. A, '[with I» 
e e adapt or fit à line or figure 
into a circle, according as the conditions 
of the propoſition or problem require, | | 
| ACCOMMODA/TE, > fof accommoda- * 
tus, Lat.] when uſed with t e for, it 
denotes convenient or proper, with _ particle 
to, it implies ſuitable. 5 
! \ACCOMMODA/TELY. | Adv. in a con- 
venient, ſuitable; or fit manner. 
een 8. by 
1. An adapting, fitting, adjuſting, Sc, 
8 or putting an 0 a dif- 
fexence, quarrel, Sc. Convenience. * 
'ACCOMMODA'TION,' S. [in Philoſo- 
ply] the application of one t to another 
by analogy. =F 2 
ACCOMPANN IMENT, 8. the adding of ' 
one thing to another by way of ornament, In 
Heraldry, the mantlings, ſupporters, &c. are ſo ' 
called. In Muſic, it is the inſtrumental part 
playing: or moving, while the voice is ſinging. 
To ACCOMPANY, V. A. :[accompagner, 
rr. ]. 1. To go or come with, to wait on, to 
my company with, 2. To Join, or unite 


70 ACCO/MPANY 3 Voice, 1. e. to play 
to it with proper inſtruments. i 

ACCO'MPLICE, S, [ complice, Fr. one 
who has a hand in a matter, or who is privy 
to the ſame crime or deſign with another. 


* 3 oa 


* 
. 


* 


ACCLA/IM, n. Acme, Milton, 


2 ACCO'MPLISH, Tb . 10 | 
$: . 
| . 


* * 
3 


neck; a 8 anciently uſed in conferring * 
ood, . 


fan . oe 


{ ACCLOY'D, Part. [with. e * 


\ 


— et tent. ] r „% „ 


— Bt A Hg res ROE PREP PER as chr 


wg 


eute or bring a matter or thing to perftetid 
3+ +I Sompleto 8 poriod ee 4 Tv'ob- 


. 


cChants accompts are __ which are: brig wy 


- merchants or traders; wherem the tranſactions 


eompact. 


agree, to hang together. , 


. Agreeable to, in "Proportion, 2. Win tee 


mity, conſiſtence, or agreement wit. 


t. To 1 euih, > r Falk, 2. To 0 


* 


4 8 2.2 - 


Az. Perſon well uae bed, 
Idinary parta, and has 8 N. 
compliſhments i in learning. 0 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, 8. the! binde 
fulfilling; or atchieving of any mut- 
ter or thing entirely or completely. Alſo an 
acquirement in learning, arts, feen or you 
behaviour. 

ACCO'MPT [arcompre,. Fr, all e 
tations. made arithmetically. In Commerce, 
all thofe books in which merehants and 
other traders regiſter their tranſactiòns. Met. 


double ent. 
A'GCCOMPT in 8 is e 


relative to their partnerſhip are regiſtered. 

Acco pr in Bank, is a fund depbſited 
either at ſome bankers or the bank; by traders, 
35 running cath, to be employed i in 4 e of 


bills. 

ACCO'MPT of See is an 7 ih 
given by one merchant to another, or by 2 
taRor to his principal, of the diſpolal, 
proceeds, &c. of goods ſent for the proper ac- 
count of the lender or ſenders who gege- ok 
the ſame. 

ACCO'MPT ANT; 8. Are, Fr. Je 
one who is not» only well ſe ted in _ 7 
accounts, but in hook-keepi , 

ACCU/MPTANTSHIP, . 8. rg Ap 


tant] the Oe ate . for an” ac- 


comptant. 1 1 
AccoRD, iS, Tre. 5 1. Agreement” or 
2. Agreement of mind. 3. Mu- 
tual harmony or ſymmetry. 4. Selk motion; © 
28, it opened of its on accord. 
Acco, 5 in Common Law? | 1 1 f 
ment: between 5 perſons or parties, te 
make ſatisfaction for an affront or treſpaſs 
committed one againſt another. 
AccO RD, S. [in Muſic] is the predve- 
tion, mixture, and relation of two ſounds, of 
which the one is grave, and the other acute. + 
To ACCO/RD,:V,N. 15 accorder, F ay to 


To ACCORD, v. A. 1. To tune 
more inftrumeats, ſo as they ſhall ſound the 
ſane note when touched by the hand or bow, 
2. To harmonie. 

ACCO RDING or ACCORDING to. 


to. be 
A'CCORDANCE,. 5 Friendhipy: ere 
N e Aug Part. [accoporatut, 
Lat.] joined or put to, 'embetlied, © 2 5 
ACcORDINGLVY, Adv. from acco 
in manner fag or conſiſſent with, Ix 
the beginning of a ſentence it refers to what 
went befors; and implies a deduction 0 5 Nos 
To ACCO'ST, V. A. afar | 


one 1 ba hay 'dignity# or f 
tion, for the lake df: As * Sernpronius gives no 
tanks on this atrbunt. 6. Reaſon or eauſe. 


A ating, 


4 8 


Acco NT 8. conte, Fr. 1. 
putatioh of "the" S. ſms 742 LY 
a reckotiitig, - 2. The rp or reſult kom- 


Eſtimation or value. 4. Rank, 


thrion; * 
L's © are on Ss Regard, confidera- 


7. Narrative or Relation. 8. Opinion or be · 
Flief. 9. Review or examination: 10. Expla- 
nation, or aſſignment of cauſes,” #1. The rea- 
ſons of any thing collected. N Profit, gain, 
oy: advantage. n e A 7 98 1 
Acco Nr, S. [in . ſenſe « parti- 
Fes derdiVor enumerhtiom delivered d à court 
or judge, Mc. of what a _ go 
expended for N in . N #- ah 
e Alſd bo apo? 7+} Vii 


ACCOUNT or Acco, 8. fin ">" : 


mon Law} a writ or action that lies againſt 
a: man, who by lis office is obliged to give an 
rcount to another (as a bailiff 0 — , 
d refuſes tu do iv, - 
Upon nd A aeg 
Upon all ACORN TN 1. 275 lb means. 


. I every r elpeAr 


To ACCOUNT, V. to compute 3 ie che, 
paſſive voice, to be rec leoned, or eſteemed. With 
net ſ the particle For, it dehores' to explain, by aſ- 
ſigning the eauſes and reaſons,” Wich the par- 
ticle to, e itnplies# to. bs charged applied, ap - 
propriated or: to, With the particle 


of, to eſtimate or to. be eee 17 0 to be | 


{6 F#42 2; 1 


imputed; © 
; ACCOUNTABLE, Adj, ſide aver 
liable to give an aceunt, amteverablł! * Wo '> 
ACCOUN FANT,-S.'a perſon filled: in 
fig res, and verſed in the art, of beok-keeping; 

"ACCOU' NTANT; S. [ih Law] a perſon 
ere b. obliged. eee A account e en- 
other. „ n LY 

" ACCOUNTANT: GENERAL, ar officer 
"belonging to the court of chancery, - Toles in 
by parliament to receive all m 
gurt, and convey-it to the bank 1 
| * ACCOU'NT=BOOK; 8. a book — 
the tranſactions between traders are entered. 

ACCOU/NTING, Part. [S.] che ſetiling, 
orexamininyg inte a perion's affairs. 
ACcOoNTING-Housk. S. a place ſet 
apart by metchants ahd other traders to tranſ- 
act their buſineſs, agd. keep their hooks and 
vouchers W. 


* 


0 ACCOU'PLE, v. A. begin, Fr] | 


to link or join together. 

To ACCOU'TRE,.V. A. e wk wr Fr.] 
to vreſs; attire, trim, eſpecially 
accoutrements. 


 ACCOU'TREMENT, 8. 1. Dieb. 2. E. 


quipagey furniture, or habilaments of Mm 
« Ornaments, 7 3 


"ACCRE'TION, S. [of ad ind criſes] grow- | 


ing ta another, 1b as to augment it. 


ACORETIDN, 8. [with Naturalifts} en, 


addition of matter to any body externally z but 
it is frequently; applied to che increafe of ſuch 
to] bodies as are without Mfe, and: it is ned 


ew uh eh, ACT | te 0 


hs on or uxta-a eee 5 
* een AGCRETION, 


7 


_— 


. 


oy = . 3 - Ps — r 


J ͤ Ine ene Ws 


UA 
w 
- 
* 


1 forego 


1% 4% 


with Civilians}\a' vague or vacant portion, rt 
den with ws omg or ane by an- 
Ot er. 7 . 
A Tr, 3. Faden eri, Kate] 
that by which growth is ane that IT 
which vegetation is au ented. 

To ACCRO/ACH, V. [acerveber, Fr. af 
ny term, tn incroath, 20] pt away an- 
other” 's 


property, 
ACCRO/ACMENT, 8. the e 


ing, or e what is the propeety af an 


CCROCHE, ben. Cin. Heraldry) 1 


when gne thing hoces into another. 
To ACCRU'E, V. N. [of 4rcrefeo, Lats or 
accroitre, Fr.] 1. To be encreaſed or added to. 


2. A A commercial ſenſe, * to ariſe or.'proceed | the 


\ ke 55 FAS OM 

\ * I * 5 8 
7 . a 4% by "4 PR, * 
1 8 ; . 2 ; 4 1 A 


ACCRETION « or -ACORE'MENT, . 8. 1 0 cure 4th caſe nin 1 denotes * 


* 
4 


1 Fog G x. 


da) + 


the telation of the non, on which. the act 
kid the verb terminates, 


Accus rORVY, Adj. Yr Fs rl 
& or belonging to 1 cis * 

To Abs, V. A A” bre, Lat. 11 4 
[hires ofa cm a crime, to in 


againſt, indi&t 
„ to cenſure, ' It bas the particles 2 
454 r * beforEthe meter of ae 


jor accuſation. 
[from: accuſe] the perſon | 


 ACCU'SER; * 
. accuſes, 
ACCU!SERS, S. Laccording to e 
the eight order of the devils, Whoſe © 
1 10 pos is called Aſteroth, j. e, 2 ſpy. 
Te Ac sSTOM, V. A. . Fr. 1, 
oh inure or. uſe one's ſelf to any thing. It 
te before the thing accuſtomed to. 


from, ' + ACCU'STOMARLE; Pare, that” which a? 3 


ACCUBA/TION, s. {from Scenario, Lat. 
the poſture. of lying down. ;proQied by 2 
ancients at their meals. 

ACCUBPTION, S. {Lat. accabirus] a ft- 
ting down, 

To ACQUMULA'TE,..V. A, — 
Lat.] to heap up, or pile one thing upon an- 
other; to gather or amaſs Wen in en 
quantities. 

4CCUMULA'TION, S. ae ee Lat.] 
17 acquiſitions and additions; an i 

; the ſtate of a thing amaſſed. 

EACCUMULATYVE Adj. [fi 
late] that which increaſes, or 
added to; additional. 

ACCUMULATOR, 8. obe vho repeats, 
any action. 

AccuRA Cv, s. 3 Lat] exact- 


neſs, including the idea of induſtryy/ juſtneſs"0y field 


atcumu- 
at which is chain 


perſon has praRtiſed abies uſed to for a con- 
tinuance. n 145 3 
A. according ws” 20 


 ACCUSTOMAPBLY, 
ute or cuſtom. 

- ACOUSTOMA/RILY, Adv. e 165 
common cuſtom. 


* ACCUSTOMARY; 4 commonly e 
tiſed, cuſtomary, uſually done. 2555 


AE, S. from ate, P. al $6 dc Gr: 
an unit or one e 


or dice. N or the 
ſmalleſt diſtance. , 
'ACES, 8. 1. Se hooks: for the. 


* 


. 


| ACE'POINT, S. the ſquare of dye having»: 


een, 8. heb 15 field, inhe-' 3 
blood] the name of the 


ritance, or portion of 
bought, þy] the Jewiſh+prieſts with the 


nicety. ] thirty pieces of ilver that had been ziven 
ACCURATE, Adj. [4ccuratus, Lat.] done þiſcariot,..to, betray our Lond fur As * : 
with care,- exact Aber as to perſons or t Was likewiſe len the Potters field. al 8 


pe ——— ignorant, or deficient, : SI 

URAfTELY, Adv Accurate 
with ner, nr Kept pon ] 

ACCURA!TENESS, {fm ercorare} 
exact, nicely, ndt 0 ON, 

'To ACCU'RSE, V. A. ta blaft or „ ee 
with a curſes to doqm to deſtruc 
precate curſes u 

ACCURSED, Part, Tom — 1. i 5 
ing under a curſe, or excommunicated, 2, E. 
—— 82 which 2 execration. of 

IUS, S. a Florentine bieder 
the Civil Law in the 13t century, 

ACR [Francis] the elder for- of | 


A ob ius [Grew] the yoanger brother 
0 rancis.. l 

A'CCU SABLE, Part. n 1 
that Which is liable to by found, | fault with, le 


cenſured, or blamed. 
the bs with | 


ACCUSA'TION, 8 
ſome” defect or crime, 15 Arat the preferring 


a criminal action againſt any one befote a pro- head. 


per judge, in order to isflict a'punifhment or 
penalty on the perſon accuſed. 


e 


Nee baye. be- n fu uppolt 


ACE MAN NES-CEASTER Ten ace 
Tei- anger, ans and lr 2 
| man's peru] the original name of bath, ſo 
| lies from ther he Gl fr the del t 
ore ewes 
IAM [Lat, and likewiſe} in L, x - 
aeg a writ, where the action requires de: 
bail, founded on the en E e rn 
41 
d rial Lane of 4 —— 
an head, Gx. i. e. having no head] certain e- 
N ſq called. who mg profeflion of ex- 


2 


8 * 
1 


verty, -W 4 not acknowledge nx 
- poverty 3 1 
It Je elens 94 ned in the aa of Hear) 1 


8 
* tort hr: I 
a long one 


l r 


Na this term to Worms, - | 
2 bead: phe er to have no 


al s, &. 


5 


Figuratively, . who have ao oo 


rior, chief, or leader. In antienÞ law-boo 


thoſe poor people who held nothing in fee, ei- 
ther of king, biſhop, pr or feudal loud, 


A'CCUSATIYE CASE [occoſactonr, L.) 


ACER, 


4 . 


cr LC. H, 


ACER, s. [with Botaniffs] che maple- Aer run, S, vinegar, in ge harp 
tree... It ch ons) or angular leaves. the Iguor, & bitt of ſalt, nitre, anon e 
ſoeds, grow two together in Band. unte ACE/TUM DISTIELATUM;'S. L 

| "—_ Is, aa 1 ende diſtilled vinegar, 7 uſed in þ 25 

RENZ A, 8. W Abe @] a phratiens for precipitation and diſſolution + 8 

Gl 1254 in the Lee of Naples, on was ACE/TI-SPIRFFUS, S. raed By L __ 
river Brandano at the foot of the Appenines. ar, or diſtilled vinegar 

AcERNO, or ACERNUM, ;S4-a-fmall |} ACE'TUM ROSATUM, | Cra wee, 
epiſcopal ſee,. under that of the, Rebeat, ren ten} VV e 0! 8 


foot of the Appenines ACEXTUM ALCALISATU Mz S. Tin” S 
ACE'RB, Adj. [acerbus, Lat.] that which hemiftry] vinegar M 5 110 e ; 
bach 3 compound taſte between four and þitrex, falt is infiifed;! -* 1154. 0: | 
ſuch as moſt unripe fruits hade. ACRTUN 'PHELOSOPHORUM, Ss. 


ACERBITUDR, er ACRRBTT V, Nn miſtry] a ſour * made by diſſo pion { 
The rough ſour taſte of unripe fruit, 2. ene butter or icy oil df antimony in water, 


of temper, roughneſs of mannes. } ACE/TUM RADICATUM,'S.' We , 
e [aver Gr. of a priv:| miſts]. the ſharpeſt E of reg, h n 
n Kneag, wax] plaiſters without wa. [phlegm drawn off. 
Nos. Adj. pong „L. J. chaffy, | Acha, S. one of 1 rer 
fall of, or mixed with; chaff. 46 in Africa. 


ACE'RRA,: S. Famang the. Ron 2. ACHATA; now LIVA DIA, a Prey A 
Kind of altar erected near the gate of a pes 0 Turkey in Burope, containing the famous 
 deceaſed,;'whereon his family and friends daily: - ies of Athens, Delphi, Pythia, che mounts 


—— p . «³ .. POUR ̃ es I 
. * — - 
—- 
* 


affered incenſe till fall of his burial 5 Parnaſkus| Helicon, and plaecs, oc 3 
ACE'RRA; S. a tou in the kingdom | i antient writers, 0 
of Naples, on the river Patria. g ; A!CHAM, 8. a country in the bad Indi 
ACE/RVAL; A. Farervality Lat] belongs bordering upow Bengal. [T4 
ing to a heap, - .*- '; A'CHATES;*S;' Fayre; Gr.) an agate | 
To ACERVATE;. v. A. Lesen, Lat} { called from a river in Sicily where it was 15 
5 raiſe up in heaps. ze 45 4:54 Found. It is of ſeveral colours, the-veins and 
1 ACE'RVATION, 8. a hejping up, Lat.” E. ts of ſome of whiely preſent various figures,” h 
ACE'SCENT, Adj. agen, Lat.] tend- f asſtrees, ſnrubbt # 
Ing to ſourneſs. . [ACAtMBCH, S. fin mi the roſs, 
ACE'SIS, S. auc, Gr] in Medicine, a a of filyer, r.. e e 
main, OLD | CHAT, 8. lot aun, Fr a purchaſe 
| AOE'TABULA, 8. ee pn e , certain , or hu ying / f 
wh - glandules in the chorien, one of cdx, S. {in common Law] e 
| which cover a child in the womb- Tok or barg. | 
| ACE/TABULUM,” '$: en Botanifts]' the ACRAITORS, 8. purveyors, buyers. 3 
herb navel wort 8. ; 'A'CHE, 8. of ace, Sax. pain, or Ax 


ACE'TABULUM;” Si [with Anatomiſts] Gt, pain] a'continued pain or ſmart in any park 
a large cavity in- 2 bone, which receives ano-' of the body, as the headach, toothach, belly- 
ther conver bone, © for the convenience ef 4 ach, * | 
circular. motion of the Joint thus articulated; | © {ACHE,'S. [with Farriers] aiſle in horſes, 
In Antiquities, iti: uſdd'for' k meaſure” "equal ] ea fing a numbneſs 3 ire the] Joints, 
1 to one eighth part of gur pint,” I 'To'AfCHE;"V: N. to be affected with] pain. 
| = x ACESTA, S. [from Wee, Or. to cure] ACHEII 8, the capital of the iſland i 
| in Megicine, diſtempers that are curable; - (Sumatra ! in the 1 Eft Indes. A large and p- 
.  ACR'STORIS, e Gr. J 2 fe. pulous city, ſituated on the north-weſt point of of _ 
| male, - uſed/ by antient” me 1|-writers,' and che iſland, qhout | a es and, a Gap 
| ſometimes applied to A midwife, _ 
i ACEfTARS,” 8. Lereneria, Lat]. Gallas] AR 
þ | and vinegar? © Thxed ſtar of FOR 
| © ACETIAM' BILL, . he words Fa a [ms | 
| wit wand egy dete yoo del. | 8 5 

AeEBTOsSA, 8 rith Boranift eil. deren oy N * S. forrow, 

| ACETOGSE, i Adi“ Tas Wu, "TA. A. $a rw to flow; or "io aw rope 7. 
. four, full of ſo urneſs. to 3 5 of e, a" river et of 228 ar iver 0 
' iy { ACETQSELA, 9. is, over. pegs the poe 


[y th Big: J upoe E e 
* 8 . Won {fouls were ferried. Alſo à Le 8. fen or lake 
ACBTOSILY, Aer. | bande, 5 in the Terta di Lavöra of Naples, between Cu- 


1] m4 and Miſeno, named Tenebroſa Palus by, . 
"" ACEYPOUS; Adj. \[artnſit; "Car haying | eil, on econ 'the blackneſs of its waters, 
the nature of per or , 2 ike 


rave ſo eat 


Figuratively, it fs uſed for the LE Wee 
8 I fouls, ES grave. 2 8 
. | 1 5 e 


rnd. 3. 2s 
4 Oo 


- 1 * 
* = 
- 4 

8 
4 


"I Ip 
\ 


* 


- 
". 


F 


2 
. 
4 


* 


Wen H, 
—— 5 . 45 of o pertining to] 


o HEREST, 8. an antient meaſure of 
corn, ſuppoſed to be the fame: a8 bur qbarter . 

A/CHIAy S. a ſpecies of cane growing in 
the Eaſt Indies, which is pickled grech there, 
with ſtrong vinegar, pepper, and other ſpices.” 

ACHVAR, S. [a Malayan word, ſignifying 
— * of fruits and r ferne With vine- 


— 
510 oe VE, V. A. [achover, Fr 1K, 
to finiſh, to accompliſh, to perform ſore 1560 


— exploit with flicceſs. 2, To gain or pro- 


ACHIE/VEMENT, - S. 1ft, - Lebiewement, 
the finiſhing of a-riotable action. 2. The en- 
ſigns armorial af a family. 

CHIE VER, S. he who acquires 05 ob- 
tains, or eee ſome great exploit. 

ACHTILLEA, 8 
Sea, called the iſland of Heroes, the iſland Ma- 


$ 


AGH 


ter with which th ſometimes Sigh 
in an! — 5 . | 6 8 
ACH /R or, av r 
* — of” . — if _ 
ACE drow 8. of, a Hebe 


, pra in the W Pr ek 
perforate the ſkin with many ſmafl holes, th ; On 
pe a thin glutinous matter oo 
' ACHOR; S. 2 valley in the lber of Judah, S 
E. th of Jericho, not far from. G ugal.., Like- 
name of a deity, ca led the god of. 5 
| flies, to whom the Greeks and Cyreniag: factl- 
fired, when troubled with oy: 


| IEA: Adj. Waere Or. or : 
4 priv. and Mts ae rable ; 5 
Medicine, apph thoſe ee ſigns 


ſymptoms, Tick” always accompany. ach, 


„an iſland of the. Euxine | other, 


 ACHROT, S.[ [Axerp, Gr, of « priy. ard _- 4 


caron, or the iſland of the Bleſſed, Leuce, &', | xkea, colour] ple,  accor ing 285. through, 1 

according to ſome over againſt the Boryſthenes, | a deficiency c Applied 7 old medical 

but if we believe others, oppoſite the Danube: 6 mega to thoſe — who have loſk their Naw * 
A'CHILLEA; IAR, Gr.) 70 edlled of | tural 


Achilles, who is ſaid to have cured” Joſephus 
of a dangerous ulcer with it, the 17 millfoil 
or yarrow. It is a good vulnerary, 4 cooling, 
drying and aſtringent, of ſervice in all kind of 
hemorrhages, Whether ſpitting . 1 of 
blood and of ſome efficacy in gonortheas. 

ACHFLLES, S. [A r Gr. from 4 
grief, and un, to diflolve or | mitigate | the 
name of divers illuſtrious __ among the 
Greeks 3 but more partic arly the ſon of Fe. 
leus and Thetis. 

ACHIL LES. 8. [with Anatomiſts] a ten- 
don form ed by the tails of ſeveral muſcles, and 
tied to the os calcis. It derives its name fr 


the wound given Achilles, which is ſuppoſed to 


have been in this part. 
ACHPFLLES, S. a name which the ſchool- 


men give to the principal E aleaged 
by each ſet in their behalf 

ACHIO'TE, 8 the name vo a dy the 
Brazils, 'more more” commonly kn Wade 
Rocous, 2 

ACHI'SH; 8. the name of the k g of Gath, 
to whom David fled, when — by _ 

ACHLVS, 8. [Axxve, Gr. darkneſs 


* a diſorder of the eyes, occaſioning Fo. 
neſs; Condenſod air in the uterus,” Abcording 
92 a' ſmall marle or ſear on the cornea, 


— by a ſuperficial exulceration 'z or accord. 
ing to Aetius the exulceration itſelf, almoſt co- 


vering the pupil;. of a very light blue colour, 


ACHMET, S. the ſon of Seitim, who flou- | 


riſhed in the ninth century, in the court 0. 
Mamoun, Caliph of Babylon, ſuppoſes to be 
the author of a book, containing the i _—_ 
tation of dreams, according to Be Indrns 
Perſians, and Egyptians. | 


AcHNE, S. [ Ai, Gr] froth, ob | 


ſmoalc, or any light ſubſtance, uſed dy Galen, 
iſt for a ſoft white mucilage ſwimming in the 
ble, very common in fevers, W 


from ſhepherd's needle, 8 75 eberſil 


colour 
ACHRY ANTHIS, 5. 12 anew Or, * b 
e. 8 gone ot: 405 a flower 

4 ICA. A "$300 
out of time] a term in Aae It 6 Beni P 
fies the _— of, a ftar when the-ſun ſets, - or 
bY ſettirg of a, ſtar when the' ſun riſes; 

* 75 ca 165 ſtar is ſaid to rie or ſet alte 10 

ca 


4er ELN, 8. [gum] 3 Liquid, r 
ſure in German). 
ACHTENDELEN, or ACHTELING, 8. ; 


a dry mea LAs in Holland, 
Acre S. [with 2 75 the herb, + 
at, 


s ACID, Adj. lor acidus, Lat,], ous, tharp, g 


iti 

= ACI'DS, 8. all things that affect the organs... 
of taſte with a gent ſourneſe. ; But the Chee... 
— genes kane and, that make an ef- 
with an alcali. This, however, does f 
not ſeem to be à true characteriſtic of aid, be- 
baer ſome” acids will make an efferveſcence 1 
u being mixed with acids of another kind. 

alſo with natural bodies. Another mark 
1 that they change the colour _ 2 
t julces of the reliſtropium, roſes and vio- 
lets, 5 whereas alcallt, eſpecially, thoſe en- 

tracted” from animals, turn it : 
Kruse ACIDS, S. [with far i 


ſuch as have a proper ſharpneſs of 


of lemons, Ce, 
ATTFICIAL ACIDS, 'S; [with Dams). 
ar fuck ax are prepared by the fir in chemi 


2 A'CIDS, S. e lch as 17A 
8 ſenſe of ſharpneſs and ſour- 


bd 
- 


* 4 


have not enough of the acid nature, to give ſen- 
the maniſeſſ acids on 


n Acrprry, 


UB10Us Ams, S. are ſuch things 4 5 
fible marks to the taſte; ; but yet. agree with. . 


\ 
. 7 N TR RT LIED 
- — CHEESE RD C wt nun, IS 7 rc 4s 7 _ 


— ——x— . ee ated e 


_ raifin-ftone. 


tude. 3. Confeſſion of a 


money which was paid in antient times by ſome 


| ſpecies of the ſyhochus or fever, whick, during | 
its continuanice, bas no remiſſion or abatement,| 


The diſeaſe,” ** 


9 l 3 ö * 


* 


| izcrvity”” or Kerpness s 8. Ne 
Lat. that ta e 
7 or | Fong ies ae in Manage 5 re 


Aci v, 8. [with Chemiſts}: 15 

, or keeneſs of any liquor t hat confiſte in 

keen particles of ſalts — d put, into 
9 588 by the means o tn 

Dult. , S. Feel ſenſe, apy. 

3 that are not hot. 


ACVDULA, S. [in Botany]. an derb, kind 


go RS v. A Cc 
To A 40 ulcy r.] 
ro \inprepnate nth acids, to tpra four, Wd 
infofon of an acid. 

ACINESIA, S. [Kr. G "abs im im 
2 of the pn og or apy part 
of it, as in an apoplexy, palſy, 

AC CINE, S. Toth Botapiſts] 15 tagen for. 
thoſe grains that grow thick, or ſmall grains 
growing in bunches after the manner of grape 
ones, Fe which the fruits of the eldex-tree; |. 
Povel, and otfier plants of the like kind are 


compoſed ; alſo, the protuberances in the mul- 


berry, Rraeberry, "Ec. 
ACINI, S. [ob Phyſicians] the ſeed. 
that is within a 


| L 
ACINIFORMES TUNICA,,. F. [ with 


Amtomifts ] a coat of the fie, 
Uvea tunica. 
Aci Nos, S. the herb wild 
ACINUS, 'S, : [Auw©-, Or-] 


2 grade. «| 
To ACKNO'WLEDGE, V. A. 1. To con- 


ſeſs or own, 2. 'To be grateful or thankful 
for any benefit. 3. To own or profeſs a forme 
acquaintance Vith a perſon, 4. To approve... 
ACKNO'WLEDGMENT, S. 2. Conceſ- 
fon of any thing. 
fault... 4. Belief, 
attended with open profeſſion. 
ACKNO'WLEDGMENT MONEY, S. 


tenants” upon the death of their lane brd, as 
an *cknowle - of the new one. 
ACKMASTICA, S. [Axjaeprirn, Gr] A. 


of the fever. 

ACME, S. with Phyſicians] is uſed to 
denote the third degree or height of diſtempers 
of which many have four periods. 1. The 
arche or beginning. 2. Anabaſis, or. growth. 
3- The Acme, when. the diſtemper is at the 
height. 4. The Paracme, or declenſion of 


ACO'LOTHIST, .5. TAxo\»fez, Gr. to 
follow one of the loweſt order in the Roman 
ehurch, whoſe office js to prepare the elemente, 
to. be the church, Sc. 

CA/METES, S. LAH, Gr]. cer- 
tain monks in the antient church, fo called, be- 
cauſe divine ſervice was perſormed in their 
churches conti inually, and without j interruption. 

ACO'MAC, S. a country of Virginia, in 
Amtrica, being a peninſula, bounded on the 


norta by, Maryland; on the eaft ard ſouth: by 


H * 7 


145 ? 0 1 A * oy 5 40. * A 22 1 


1 £42 

4ACONITE, Or Ab e 
18 Lat.] 3. Properly [the Neri ban, 
2, With Poet 
ſeveral. ſpecies, of it, oo matter them e 
deadly poiſon. gf 1s HANES 
ACO/NTIAS,'S. a men e eee 


ſembling, a dort or arrow. AUS: 4 peiſonons 
RN in Sieily, or Calabria, deriving its 
| bh from its darting at pad ngers eee 
arrow. 


Acco, 8. Fanatic. gt. ef A neg. Go. 


*r, weatineſa, becauſe the oil wherein it is 


boiled is ſuppoſed to be à remed y foi wearineſs] 
a precious Gone reſembling Slab, 2 Wi 
ſpots of gold, 


in medicines to relieve Wearineſs, . 
Ac HUM, S. [Anzoxpy, 6.3 e 1: I 
tion made of en ys are ſoft and 


warm. r 


ſtomachs hene, flatulencies e kune ny 


roceed, 


eker. Part, 2 e bene 
157 

ACCRYA, 5. [Azope;” Gr.]- the” thiftle | 
le Androſa mon, OF, man's hlacd. 
AcO RUS S. V, Oy bee oe. 
maticus, the {ſweet ruſh, 

ACC'SMIA, S. 


with the loſs of the natural colour i in the face. 


. Thankfulneſs; grati- þ ' ACOU!STICKS, 8. Arb xm, of an, Gr. ; 
to heaz, 1, The docbrine of ſounds} 2. 5 | 


ther inſtruments or mediciges- that . the 
ale of hearing 15 a 
ACOU'STIC;. Adj. that. which: hacks to 


tomy, the ſame. ay auditory nerve. 

Fo A\CQUAINT, v. A. 2. een 
2. To be accuſtomed or habituated to. 3 To 
know perfectly. 4, To make one's (@If agree - 


of. 5. To acquire a perfect an r f Know- 
ledge of. | 
ACQUAINTANCE, s 8. L- Fr. 


applied both to perſons and things, and Fr] k 


ed by the particle. evich. 1, Application pro- 
ductive of knowledge. 2. Verſonal.lenpwledgs 
{ariſing from familiarity. 
friendſhip and alliance. 4. A familiar and 
conſtant compan on. - Without the prepo- 
ſition, ſomething to w 


perſons, a flight or 

A'CQUAINTED, Part. [ from acquaint] 

that which is not. 1, Uncommon, ſtrange 

or unuſual, with the 0 to. 2. Follow 
t 


ed by the particle av/ 


and contemplation, . e 39 ROK 


the Agde veean, and os the wel by the bay | 
4 Paiſon-in general. There are 


HF" oblong head, and a long: ſlender tail, re- 


 ACO'PICA,'S. Lesens, Gr. ] dees, 


A COR, 8. Tin Medicine} a e e | 


ACORN, N 888 the. fruit or bed of the 


eaten Sr. of s ite, . 
and xac46%, adorned | an. in ſtate af health, - 


the organ of hearing.  Acquſtie nerve, . 8 


able to, to inGouare one s ſelf into the favour 


3+) An mtimatre- f 


one has been ac- 
cuſtomed, N applied to things ; applied to 
ſuperficial knowledge. 


Py 1 _ 


72. f | ACQUI'ST, | 


»a © — _ © wel ad. be eds enon. Yes inns aan. 


A. . . ot _ hy 


is *- 0. 


4 0 


c sx, 8. from ac — Fr nal. 
25 ee acqui or 227 „ zegüi- 
5 In e dere not held, by deſcent or 
. obrained by 1 a Po- 
ie rs omen gaine y conq neſt | 
"I Le i: water 14 fortified 
wn in t 1 2 2 3 in 11 "x. 
7 To ACQUIF/ May led r | 
Lat] \ pil, to, to [to corngly 35 to,reſt f la- 
cy rtiele in. 


3 or "yielding to, a Approbation ex- 
cluding all ripenng. In Com Commerce, the con- 
ſent or Woe, a perſon 3 to follow the 
Ac PANDISPLEGHS 5 a 
writ 'which Iſes for a furety againſt a creditors | 
a to achuit, ole after r payment of f . 
c . "ck 

CQUIETA'NTIA 4 Bit &  bundredis, 
La, fin Law? freedom from ſuits and ſeryices 

in n ind” hundreds. 
N ARE, V. A, [La 11 to 
s' of à deceaſed perſon, as an heir 


4 * 


Ro”. VET 


* 


— the debts of his father. 
 A'CQUIRABLE, Part, that LOA be. ge. 
uired, 
NAG To ACQUIRE, v. 1. fot algae, 141 


to attain, to get, to purch: by one's Meer, q 


a what ir not feceived from from en or Eher. 
tance. 

is gained, by eee. * 22 n 
' ACQUFRER, 8. he who'arquir or gains 
my labour or induſtry,” ni 0 10 5 . 
obe the thin gebt 


quired 
A rs, Lat. 4 
Fr.] precurementa, {ot pre rh 
To Ar, V "For def ter, Fr.] 
1. To. diſcharge” or free from. © 2. To blear 
from guilt, not to condemn with, of, or from, 
before the crime. 3. To iſtharge "from any 
obligation. 
: An UTTMENT or ACQUITTA'L, s , 
[in Law} s ſetting free from the Caſpicion e of | 
guilt, or an offence ;* alſo a tenant's diſcharge 
from or by a meſne landlord, from doing ſer- 
vice to, or being diſturbed in his poſſeſſion by]. 
any ſaperior lord, gr paramount, 
ACQUITTA'L . [in Law] is when two 
perſons are indi e one as Prigeipel, and 
the other 8 3 y3*the principal bei ing diſ- 
charged, | by mon of confequence is at- 
quitted; . 


Et ad that EY is_ac- | auſtere 


perſon is found not to'begvilty of the 6ffence 
with which" he bas charged, either by the 
verdict of a jury, or by overcomin al by. Bari his' 5 
ſary in the ancient way oft 
combat. 

A'CQUITTANCE; 2. bare, 1. A 
diſcharge or 'refeaſe given in writing for a fam 


CENCE, 8. . kacit conſent, ] | 


A/CRE, s. [of „lar or e Gr. a 


A'CQUITTAL, s. [in Fact] js when 2 


45 C5 R \ 
cl 1 8 


alſo a town of Africa, on the eoaſt of ' Guines, 
' ACRA'PULA, 8. Lage Gr.] a .- 
medy u way Sf prevention of drunkenneſs and ' 


c ,s S. {9 9. we Chat. s 


always th mix their ming with —— ia Ald. 
eine, inte; or exc 


Neeping, of vegery,.. or 4 —— 2 | 
] from Ahe or Joſt fone of the parts. Alte 
| the pr ominancy of one quality absve another, 

either In N or the conſtitution of he- 4 


= 2% - By £3. # 
ICIS. 


nl] T t copaling e pe 


ches in le n breadth, 
ARE, S. a word uſed im the Mogul's do- 
minſon *. ea 2 lack, to- ſignify 100, 0 - : 


weight uſed in the Le- 


n S. a tax laid on land, at 'G 
per . called in ſome places po 24a 


A'CRID, [acer Lat. 
los 42 bitter, . a penal del on es on the | 


Ken hog phate. 
HAGI, [of 1 8 brats, and. 
15 1 to eat] 4 Loa, of Nen 
2 1 on locuſts, which oþ 2 . . 


* — 


284 


| falted in the Ipring of the * far 


ing food the reſt of it, 


le a leaf I in Botany, a prickly leaf. | 
ACRIMONIOU'S, Adj. 2 5 


an Nr with harp. or corrofive' p 


when 5 ied to thin Figurativel alu and - 
J plied to dehayiou 5 
400 Nr 


„ 


eee Lat. LY 
if „ oſi ve quality, 2. Se- 

| diſpogtion 5 Tarpoels of temper, 4 
A'CRITUDE, S. [acrituds, Lat.] a quality. 
in a body, which affects the taſte with a ſen- 
ſation of rough, pungent and hottiſh ſour. 


there are five ſpecies. * 
- ACROMATI ICA/L, Adj. Laa „ « 


uſed in oppoſition to exotexical, 


lectures of Ariftptle on th e more" abſtryſe parts 
of philoſophy, to which 7 — Fa intimate 


friends were admitted, 
N ACROC HO'RDON, Wo 
and ogdn ny a firing] a. 8 Cle wn vb 


treme and de, Gr, an oak ſorts: of fruit 
havin uy or ſhells, A cent, almonds, 
nuts, | 

ekö, 8 . Jn Botany]. the name given, . 
er, the natives of Guinea to à kind of ſhrub! 


ant iel eptic,. * 


of money, of other "Th my or WT. * * | 


An WH 43» hy * * * / 


Gre 


44 


ACRONION, 8. ro ed and * 8 


rou 8929 1 
+3 412 iſe 2 we) 
van Nan more generally a roite. . 


w 


7 FEM 


ACRIVIO'LA, S. [of acer ſharp, 998 5 a 
A violet] + Sony e ereſa, of which | a 


to hear] of or pertaining to deep learainz. 85 
AcRGATICs, S. * Ms rig wing 


uthersn 
CD AA e 3 


and Aitamufe- miſces 9, becauſe the ancients uſes: 


""ACRIFOLIUM,: 's. 8 acer er nd 75 


having a ſmall xoot like a * os 
ACRO/CTRIA, S. [axgo? * 88 er. 


which they uſe EIS 


A CO Tf 
Can ſhoulder] the upper part of the Tedpila, or. 


ſhanlder bladey' Which! receives the . 
ACROMHAL UNI S. e | 


zs Gr.) the na} the top; "mile off 

th&nawhs 14 1G 

A/CRON, s. ſes , Go the! aer ex- 

tremity Jin Botany, a to the r capi- 

— — plants: of biſle ha.” "Hh, 75 

AcnON TOA L, Adj. [fr 

night). in Aſtronomy; eherifily of 2 4 

che fon: teug or the "ſetting of a ftar what, T 

fur riſes. +7 
ACR NLV, A Adv! [from acro- 

wichat] in anLatrenyehal manner. 

To ACROSPIRE, V. N. [of ange a 

exttemity, and NY a hoot or blade 


ley. 
A'TROSPIRE, 81 4 Hobt. or ſprout Trom | 
thecend-of ſeeds before they are ſown. . 
A/TROSS} Adv. L. Cxvsy]] croſs-wiſe, | 0 
thwart-wiſe. 
AcRO SIC, S. 4 [frotn ' anger and Far- 
2 n # pottical co cee W Sona be 
jeh, when added togerh 
— — name. 
ACRO'STIC, Adj. that which! " the t 
y. of an acreſlic. 
ACRO/FBRS or AcROTE“RTA, 8. Tia 
Architecture] 1. Little pedeſtals, commonly d 
without baſes, placed at the middle and both ex- 
tremes of frontiſpieces or kee Which ſi 
ſerte to ſupport © ſtatues, 2. Thoſe { harp: 
pinnacles of ſpiry battlements, ſtanding in 
ranks about flat-buildings, with rails and bal- 
luſtars, 3. The figures, whether of ſtone or 
metal, which are placed as ornaments, or 
crownings, on the tops of temples and other 
edifites,, - * 
To:ACT,'V. A. [from ago, Lat.] 1. To 
be active, to exert one's active powers. 2. To 
exerciſe its active powers, to perform its pro- 
per functions. 3. To perform the functions 
of life, to'be excited to action. 4. To perform, | u 
in alluſion to the theatre. 5. To counterfeit, 
in _allufion to the offite of a player, 6. To be 
im le d, forced, or incited to action, with the 
par > by 3 7. To exert action, or produce 
effects upon a ſubject. 8. To actuate, or be 
np to action. 9. To perform a character 
4 play 
* 8. [of PW? Lat.] I, A deed, a 
performanite; 2. A part in a play. 3. The 
power of producing an effect. 4. A deed, or 
decree of parljament, or other court of Judica- | 
ture, © 5. In Phyſics, an wn application 
of ſome power, or facul 
phyſicians, that' by whic & bing 1 48” in real 
action. 7. In Law, an inſtrument,” or other 
matter in writing, to declare or juſtify, the 
truth of a thing. In which ſenſe records, de- 
crees, ſentences, reports, certificates, &@c, are 
called acts. 8. Matters of fact, tranſmitted 
to poſterity in certain authentic books and me- 


form 


time when degrees are taken. 
ACT of rairn, S. ſin the Inquiſition] 


ſhost pr. ſprout at! che blade end, ops; Sl erti 


in fee, or for life. 


6. With Meta- 


moirs. 9. At the univerſity of Oxford, the 


7 1 . 1. | 
finds I b 57 f 
eee e ke oj nts 


| and' the W ag the be jvc. Accuſed... 
called by my auto. da e. Pp 


| ACTS 5 


T ACTIA 


1 


15.51 FR dis 3 


eſt 
. 


es 
8255 14 255 od _ — 


ATI 


fe 50 a. deeds, 3. ' 
of operat ſon. Meta 
fan n abi ility, b a 9 han to begin or 
determine 2, particular, train of thought, or 
motion. In Ethics, the voluntary motion. of 
reaſonable creatufe. 
ture, the attitu 
"Pedic U. nt: or My — — — 
© vi mind of a. fpeftator-» In H 
action of 4 mouth, the motion 
gue and ch 
df by an 9 — 
is a token cf 525 With Orators, A 


. Power, in ja 


Se. 


In Painting, Lal 5 


heretics, - % 


— ou 6 


the exerciſe * ? 


the! bj 25 
on it, W is 
2 — of white foam, and 


e accommodating the perſon, voice, and 


a to. the ſubje&+. In Poetry, an event 
1 ſeries of occurrences, mutually connected 
and W on each other, either 
indaginary, which 

matic, or epie poem. In Laus © legal de- 


- 


makes the 1 


nd of, or the form of a ſuit given by law, 


| for recovery of a perſon” a tight. 
either criminal or civil, Crimi 


225 wee; corporal | 


tion are 

nal. Ae ſuch, 48 
have Nen of death. Under this head are 
i iſt Alan penal, which. lie for 
or pecuniary,, a. Aion 
the ſtatute, brought on breach of any 


4% 


I 


2 


ec, and which did not lie before, 2 — 


occafion of perjury. 3. Actions popular, 
on breach of ſome ee ſtatute, for which 


viged into real, perſo 
Action real, i is, where a perſon claims lands, Oc. 


which is .brought:to recover what is due to us. 
jon mixt, is that 
demanded, and the perſon that has it. 


Ke effects: 


Applied to public companies, an equal part of 


trading company 
ſhares, ſtoeks, or 
alſo the obligation, inſtrument, or bill which 


11 the ſame in France, as 
b 


— | 
perſon has a right to ſue. Actions civil are de- 
or mixt. The 


ich lies both for the thing 
In the 
plaral number, Actions, in Commerce, imply the 

thus, a merchant's credi- N 
have ſeized upon all his aFtons, i. e. they 
have ſeized upon all the debts owing, to him. 


ud 


the ſtock, which. forms the capital | of. wo 45 
ſeriptions in England, Se. 


the directors of ſuch companies deliver to thoſe _ 


0 
ml caſe, in Law, a general action given, for 


redreſs of wrongs, dane without violence, ol 


pay money into their ſtock, Action upon 


A E . 
ee is ns Ny AN a 5 2 is, 5 njut 


in his pntation by-words: anxligiouſly (yok en 
Allien e Law, called likewiſe pre 
'paratory, 7 principal, is E. ariſes f1 
Jorge dguß re the, ps z thus, when 
prong broker "baſtard NAS] . he 
ather, y.is 2 40 bim, t 
on baſtardy is. to be. died before 97 


a Writ, R is wh | 


it is ed. that the plaintitf has „0 Kuſe to 


2 2 Ws t is called a plea to 


1144 


e [from: aftion. and abel,| 
Sax. power or poſſibility] in à Law Senſe, 
2 which will ſubject eee ; 

+; Dlamable, or qulpable. 1 

. or ACTIONIST, 8. Aa. 
l Kock in a public company. 

CTION-TAKING, Adj. accuſtomed, or 

notarieu or having recourſe to law, litigious, 

1 Adj. Cacti uus, Lat, J that which! 
has the power of acting, as oppoſed to paſſive z 
duly, in acting, as oppoſed. to idle; practical, 
not meerly, ſpeculative,. or in cherry; nimble, 
quick, apt, or forward to act. 4 

ACTIVE. Paier, {in Chemitry] 
are ſpirit, oil, and ſalt, ſo named, becauſe when: 
their pare Ke: * in motion, they cauſe ties 

n in other bodies. 

ACTIVE, * in Grammar] applied to verbe 
dere eee 


ACTIVE, 443. [in Modicine] ſich a doſe 
as = quick and with ſome force, as eme- 
1 and cordials. 
| IVELY, Adv, | {from- aftive 5 
of 72 Sax. denoting manner] in a bri 
nimble, induſtrious, or buſy manner. In an 
ſenſe, in Grammar. 
| ACTIVITY, 8. propenſity, readineſs; 
nimbleneſs to do a thing. Applied both to 
perſons and things, a power of acting, opera- 
tion, influence, continual exertion of our . 
| r in oppoſition to indolence. 2 
A!CTIUM,, now called Figalo, in Byirus, a 
5 of Turkey, in Europe, famous for a 
val viRtary gained by Auguſtus over Mark 
Anthony. and Cleopatra, in the 724d: year from 
the building of Rome. 
| US  [Newius] a celebrated augur, 
in the time of Tarquinius Priſcus. 
Agro {from ac, Sax. an oak, and Fu 


Sax, town} the name of two villages, called E. | 


and M. Ae, fix miles from London, which | 
| rain their names from the oaks that grew 
ere formerly. 

1 [old — 36 a coat of mail. 
| | ACTON: BURNEL,/ a place in Sbrep- 
dives: Which takes its name from the Burnells, 
who had a caſtle: here. 
the ſtatute merchant for the recovery of debts, | 
ſo called from this ace, where it was hold. 1 


he may have another 


? 2. 


iy. eee ee 


In Law, it ſigniſtes E 


ADM 


o. the any-thing :/he that- pridiiſes' #i-wpolicion*to | 


theory. He 2 rms 2 
tage, a player Tor e of” 
© ACTRESS, 8. " [aevviee, Fr: 2 ; 
perſonates a part on 4 fa 2 A 
bo performen; * 55 . 
ACTUAL, AG. — bl e 
implies Aen. That Which it Teal, or B 
an exiſtence : in natare. Exertiag 1Qion, or 
aive,: 4n:oppoſition- to theory or mer p. 


lation. | 
ACTUAILIPY, . kfrom ; 2 n. 

r ee, . | 

a e 


7 | 
AK 
notes the reality of che operation, exiſtence, or 


\ACTUAINESS, 8. 
truth of 2 8 
ACTUARY, S. Lactuarias, Lat.] is Law, 


9 1 
- . 


the tegifter or cletk ho 5 the minutes 


of the proceedings of a ors; OI oe 
| clerk that regiſters the acts and proceedings of 
the convocation. | 


To ACTUATE, v. A. [iow ago, 92 
to exert or excite / to action, to move, 
quicken, to ſtir up. N 
AcULCA “TE, Adj. (. er Lat, * 
Botany, that which ende in a ſharp point, ar 
is prick ly; W 
A'CUMEN, S. [Lat. of cus] ſharpneſs ; 
r either to material objects, or the facul- 


of the- mind. 
phages 18 Fart. e acumen, 
ACU/TE, Adj. Le qty n Rarp- 


| pointed, ſharp-witted, org Ingenious, | vi- 
gorous in operation, or effect. Ante in Geo- 
metry, that which terminates in a 9 2 3 
acute-angle, that which is leſs than 7 op 
>| greece,” Acute-angled triangle, is R woe 

„three angles are all acute. Acute-a 

tions of a cone, the ſame as an ellipfts, . Acute, 
in Muſic, ſhrill, ſharp, or high in 1 of 
ſome other note, ed to grave. Acute, in 
Grammar, an acute which teaches to raiſe, or 
ſharpen the voice. In Phyffc, applied to di- 


e are thoſe that are very violent, and ter- 
minated in a few days, © 


wenn an Adv. Fo a'ſharp manner, with 
zen; agaci ifion, 

ACUITENE 8,8. "1 from achte] ee 
Ae to matter. . ick | 


ernment, GR D 
ceiving impreſſions. Veberent. Rive of 
2 Arge cri in a diſeaſe. Shir ,, appl 
AD, 6 ituni ng © of Fog 
names Gignifies of fime- WI 4% r 


amongſt the Latins. 80 adſton ſignißes at or 
near ſome ſtone; ad hill, at or near forme; Bill, 

ADE, 8. [adoyiun, Lat: I a malt of 
principle received” as lf- evident. A pro- 
verbial ſaying 11 

AA G10, 8. [hut flow; grave, {0 folema, 
In Muſic, a flow movement, b time's, ſome- 


„ „Laber, Lat.] he chat * 
a 1 


4474 


times r d' twice, as 'adagro, Adagio, which 
F more ſlo w motien ran d fotmer > 


: F 
4 \ 
+ 
x 
: 1 
- 


the middle of the cartelago ſcuti formis. 


| A D D „ 
i is Cometimes abbreviated. thos T7 "digs; 


8 ye 
ADALIDES, S. Spaniſh] 
_ cers in Spain, 
' phoaſus, as occupied in guiding and direting 
the march of forces i in time of war, ang; by * 
28 taking cognizance of the 
excurſions, the diviſion of plunder. 
ADAM [Hb. a man, earthy; or red he 
of the human race, and from whom a 
"reſt are deſcended. 
_ . A'DAMANT,. S. [adamas, Lat.] A one 
imagined of impenetrable hardnefs;: The dia- 


mond, the 1 
that has rong attration. + 
e E or ADAMANTIA/N, 
Adj. [from adamant] _ 1. Made of adamant. 
2. Endued with the RY of adamant: not 
to be broken. - 
A'DAM'S-APPLE, [Adami 1 Lat. 
in Anatomy, a prominence in throat, in 


ADAMPITES [from Adam] a ſect of . 
_xetics, who imitated the nakedneſs of Adam 
during his xefidence in Paradiſe, and contemn- 
ed marriage, becauſe he is not laid to have 


| known Eve before the fall. 


To ADAPT, V. A. [adapto, Lat.] PR To. 
fit one thing to another, to proportion. 2. To 


make one thing Sorreſpend with anathes, to 


ſuit. 

ADAPTATION, S. [from adapt} the 
art of fitting one ching to another, or the fit- 
neſs, ſuitableneſs, or Corrplpondenees of. one 
thing with noother: ; 

ADA/PTION, 5. [from adapt] the a of 


fitting, or ſoitablenefs.. 


A'DAR, [Heb, mighty] the twelfth month 
of the "Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical, and the faxth of 
their civil year, containing twenty nine days, 
anſwecing ſometimes to February, and 
Jometimes entering into March. ..... . 

A'DARCOR, S. [Leb.] a Jewiſh gold coin 
worth fiſteen fillings ſer. 

ADARME, S. a ſmall weight in Seen 
the fixteenth part of an ounce; called the demi 
gros, or half drachm, at ke: 1152 42 

ADATWIS or ADA!TIS, 8. 2 muflin or 
cotton cloth, the fineſt of which comes from 
Bengal in the Eaſt- Indies, 

To ADCORPORA'TE or - A'CCORPO- 
RATE, V. A, to join one body to anather, 
to mix together. 

To ADD, V. A. [addo, Lat.] to encreaſe 
by] joining ſemerbing new; to enlarge z to ag- 
prandize. | To perform the e of join · 
ing one number to another. 

'DDABLE..or A/DDIBLE, Part, [from 
ad. ] as py bg added. 


AER E a kind of. ſerpent, | 


whoſe Rs” is o quick and fatal; chat tew 

remedies? are ſtrong enough to overcome it. 

bp ER FLA S. Skinner imagines 

2 herb 10 be ſo called from ſerpent's lurking | 
About it. 

"A'DDER-ST UNG 8. a term ud of.cows, | 

107 es, 508, 'other.eatile, thet have 4cga; bit by. 


- 


- #4 


or 28 
by” offi- | _—— UE, $. 
ted in the law of Al: ang fingle brig in the gals e 


account of its virtue 


ne. Figuratively, —— 


# 
- 


A D 5 


Ear venctis reptiles, or adders; * elte· hot 


„an held Which 


a ſmall ſtalle, like the. tongue of ah, adde 

£ A/DDER'S+WORT, a herb 1 alles on 
| the bite? of Ex or 

Fand, as Skinner ſuppoſes, from” ite reſembling 

the orbs of a ſerpent in its gro 


ADDIBULITY, S. Lem bo- 
1 of e i 0 che 
 A'DDICE or ADZE; 8. [from'a a, = 


GS ns wer Inflrument, to chop, ar 
on 

To ADDFCT, 155 Ai [from de, "Lat: 
to give up one's wholly to a thing, to 

| ply one's mind wholly” to it. 1 It * moſtly 0 
an a bad ſenſe. 7 

'  ADDVOTEDNESS, 8. ene Ae 
bs or a ſtate devoted to any particular em- 
os .- ; 


j? Se 7 
| ADDVCTIO,'S:: [from addico]' a transfer- 


ring goods to another by auction. Additrie in 
diem, the adjudging a thing to-another for a 


per ſon, bid more for it within a certain day. 
A DDISON [ Foſepb] the ſon f Launcelet, 
dean of Coventry, born at Milſton in Wilts, 
on oy, 14th, 1672, and ba the ſame 
nt t expected to live. He was 
vp at the Charterhouſe · ſchool; and 
2 entered at Magdelen college in Oxford 
when but unten. His ue, we well 
{known 1 
Abbrra ENT. 8. [addiramentom, 12 
a thing added, cr addition. 
ADIT VT IOous, Adj. [from addition, hat 
which is added without authority. 
ADDITi'TION,. S. {from - adde, Lat.] the 
aft of adding or joining one thing to another, 
in order to enereaſe its quantity or dimenſions. 
2. The thing, Which is added, enereaſe. 3 
Interpolation, or the corrupting of Writin 
tene ts by inſerting ſomething new, or . 


In Law, a title given to a man, beſides his 
chriſtian, or firname, implying his' eſtate, de- 
ter, occupation, age, or place of r 
ADTTIO NAL, Adj. tat which is added; 
that which cncreaſes. With refpe& to argu« 
ments, a greater number, or more forcible ones, 
ADDYTORY, Adj. that Which is added, 
or 3 the 3 a quality of adding)! or * 
crea 
' A'DDLE, Adj. iFol, ad]. or acel Sax, e 
caſe] empty, eee commonly ſaid of eggs that 
produce no chicks, tho? laid under the hen: 
err hence it is applied to a in that produces 
ung. * e 1912 
A'DDLE-PATED, A. empty felled fly 
ſtupid. 2; 

'Fo ADDRESS, v. 4. of addviſer, pr. 
. To prepare for uſe 2. 12 make- ready, to 4 
'prepars: one's. ſelf for any actien. 3. To pre- 
[ent a petition to. 4. Tomake application to a 
perſons: g. To direct one's, ſpeech to a parti · 
uber perſons! os, body ef. men. 101 


certain price, unleſs the qwner, or ahother 


In Arithmetic, one of the five principal rules. 


DI” 


e 1 4D H 
A!DDRE S. aare Fr 
ation in brder fd 11. 20 5 


e a lover, 3. Be 


An apr | 


The {uit or 
oats or gen- 


R carria 4. e 0 ſtanding, |. 
preſence of * nd. 5. e ion from an 
A 


* The direction of a 
in which 2, perſon may 


ſi], the per- 


1 ferior to rior. 
5 r, er.t method, 
be directed to. ology [6 

> ADDRESS 5 from ) 
ſon who carries the petition, 4 
addreſ 1 


nd, delivers t. the via 


S 
ADDUCENT, Part. [adducens,, Lat.] that 


which draws” to, or cloſe., In Anatomy, ap- 


plied to thoſe muſcles, that 1 
dose or draw Ee the parts, of dear to 
which they are 


ADE'LARD, S. 4 word of honour. among 


the Saxons, appropriated to the royal blood. 
ADELBERT, 8. Lax. J a Proper name 
among the Sons. 
AD ELI DIS, S. the nan we the wiſe of 
Lothaflus king of the Lombard. 


ADE!LHUDE, S. a proper name, PH "Me 


ADE'LING, a 8 a Saxon proper name. 
_ A'DELM.” 


bourn. 


the faſt bilkcp . of Sber- 


ADELWARD, 8. a name e king of | 


the Lombards. 
ADENO GR APAY, S. [ofa 97 a gland, 
and y2an, A Writing or deſcriptio atteatiſe, 
or N the 2 44; * 3 
ADEPT, 0 i cor. ws, Lat. 
one that N 1 fo His his art, 
originally appropriated to chemiſts, but now; 
2pp icd to perſons of any profeſſion. 
ADEPT, Part. throughly- Wellen i wed 
thing, well verfed in any matter. 
ADEQUATE, Adj. [adeguatus,, Lat. 1. I. E- 
qual or ae to. 2. Full, pe 
Ge: and etire. Ad:quate ideas are thoſe Which 
more perfectly repr ſent than archetypes. 


in exact proportian, juſt! 

ADEQUATENESS, 5. equality, a perfect 
reſemblance z  juſtneſs of cotreſpandence, ex- 
actneſs of proportion, 

ADE/SSENARI], S. {of dee, Lat. to be 
preſent} thoſe who hold the corporal preſence 
of Chriſt at the ſacrament, dut in a; aner 
different from the Papiſts. | 


ADFE'CTED, Adj. [adf:##s, Lat.] com- 


, proper, 


2 


pounded, or conlifling of known and unknown 


parts. Alferred equations in 

Pounded equations. 

IO ADHERE, V. A. [of adbero, Lats] 
to ſtick to, like any giutinons matter; figura- 

tively, to hold together, join, or unite with, 

To perſift in, or remain firm to a party, "7 


ſon, or opinion. 

ADHERENCE, or ADHE/RENCY, E 
from adbere] the cl” 'of ticking to; 
ſtong attachmente, ſteady perſeverance. 

ons. RENT, Part, see er ſticking 

In Logic, Gmettes added, or not ella. 
BY to à thin 
ADHERENT, 5 F. ore who! ir r Hey at⸗ 


tatbed to any per on, Party, or Opinion, 


bra, com: 


E e 


par 
8 ADJOURNMENT, & the deferring- er 


A. D 1 


yo ADHERER, S. one who. is. tenacions of 
any tenet, or ſharply attached aer, r 
party, or profeſſion. 

ADHE'SION,'S... che act of cleaviag, 5 
ſhaking to. 


ADHE/SIVE, 4 Adj. e cloſe attach 
ea, . or keeping 1 8 np de- 


AL JA'CENCY, 8. x. State er ing near 
to. DJ 3. The thing itlelf ſo lying. Fi ; 
ing upon, - contiguous, or touching each other. 
ADJA'CENT, S. the context, or werds im- 
mediately following, or going before. 
ADIA'PHORISTS, . S. [from neger, 
181. indifferent] a name given to the moderate 
in the ſurteenth centusy, who ad- 
(| hered to the ſentiments of Melanchton. 4 
terwards to thoſe who. ſubſcribed: che interie of 
{ Charles the fitth. 


indifferent or. neutral; in 
Chemiſtry, applied to ſuch Diſs as are aner 
acid nor alkaliae. 

ADJE/CTIVE, S. . of adj 
ſubject, as a great minifter 3 the word 


an adjective, as. denoting only the qualities des of 
the miniſter. It derives its name, from its he- 


— 4 ER == 
ſenſe. 

ente, in 
{be with you, | 

To, A'PJOIN, v. A, e 


to join, to unite to, to add to; alſo, to be o- 


ere e to lie ſo n n : 
ADE'QUATELY, Adv. fully, completly, | 


To ADJOURN, V. * ter — Fe. 
compoutited of ed and jour, à day] to appoint 
3 J. to put off to another time; uſed chiefly 
juridical proceedings, and 'the meetiaß as 


iament. e 10 5 
ei to another day 3. delay, 1 eee 


""ADIPO'SA. MEMBRANA, S. 75 As 
natomiſts]. a membrane which mr the cet 
lulz adipoſz; or a number of holes or cells 
full of fat 3 hut more en 55 nrw 
the kidneys are wrapt GA 

ADIPQ?SA. VEN, 8. Twith Anatoaifis] 

2a vein which, ariſes 5 the: deſcending trunic 
of the cava, and ſpreads itſelf on the: coat and 
fat, covering the kidueys. 
_ ADIPOSI- DUCTUS, -$..: [with Anats+ 
miſts] ce rtaig veſſels of an animal body, which 
convey the or fat, into the interſtiees of 
the muſcles or parts that are det ucen the fot 
and the ſkin. - 

ADVPQUS, AY. Leap, T. fall & 
A ct fat gte I 8 TOES $55 05 


Abe ſian to a natural body is uſed, 
and adherence co 4 rarey; We: ee Io 


I ADJA'CENT, Part: hn Feng is boiler | 


ADIA'PHOROUS, Adj. (of 4 . 254 
Na pegoc, different] 


Lat.] a word which denotes the qualities of R | 


ECTIVESY, Ade. in an eee 
,toanner of au adjcftive: 
Adv. Lan wa faxewell, O 


AfDITS 


3 et) OO 1 ” ”y 8 FOR WY Oe; f ch y 2 1 5 : 
P IP Airy OW oye gre SPE w Pr A ns yet r — X 


ht D 7 
<. *A'DITS, 8. Tuina from aides, Lat,. 


c * a paſkage, or entry, the the” thaft or en 
09 a mine. $5, 
ende „8. fof Ane r. of 2 
Lat.] a going or coming 


To ADJUIDGE, vA. — Lat. 
x. To give judgment or ſenrence in a court 
Juſtice, withreo before the perſon. 2. Tce [up 

-to ſentence; 3. Simpl 1 
"ADJUDICATION, 8 ee Lat. 1 
-the act df judging, or elving 4 perſon” by 
judicial ſentence. 
To ADJU/DICATE, V. A. to determi 
any claim at law; to give or aſſign the right of 
ſomething eee to one of 
mants. 
i ADJUNCT, Patt, ſecure, „Lat. of ad. 
Junge, to join to] 1. 'Somethiing united, but 
not eſſential, 2. One joined to another as 
companion; or aſſiſtant. In Philoſophy, 44, 


thing added to a thing not eſſentially belonging In Law, a 
ted from its] more than their 3 


to that; a mode that may be ſeparat 
ſubject. Ajuncii are either abſolute, or li- 
mited, the der relate to the Whole of their 
ſubject, the latter only to a part of it. Au- 
Jun#ts, in Grammar and Rhetoric, are adjec- 


tives or epithets added to enlarge or avgment 


r D'M 

een e e to an- 
0 55 Ee, Lat.] . 
e [lat oo al us 
E — 9 1A 


tone, 6 ca, 
JUTORY, "Adj; [4dju 8 


ae zives, or hn give 
bones, in Anatomy, A bones which — 


1 e om perro (ah 


AD oF At Rap 1 helper, 


-or a 


'the laid] 


AD LYBITUM, fi. 7 as Ay 22 a 


ADMEW/SUR „S. the maaketn, 
or finding the dirnenfions and quantity, of a 
thing by t Ne of 'a ſtandard or. rule: 

_ ſuch as Mop 


TODOS] 5 [of ad. to,. and 
menſura, Lat. z meaſure] th of determin- 
ing or finding out the Itech 2 other dimen- 
ſions by a 28 „ rule, or. meaſure. 
To AD NIS TER, n Lat.] 10 
afford, including the idea of help or 


phraſe made uſe of * 


the energy of diſeourſe. 

ADG NCTION, S. [: 1410, Lat. 1 the 
act of joining things 3 or Ratz of a 
thing j 


ADJU'RA\ REGIS, S. [Lat. to the king's 
Tight] a writ that lies for a clerk, preſented to 
a living by the king, againſt thoſe who endea-. 
wvotir to eject him. 

ADJU/RATION, 8. Lager, Lat.] t 

form of an oath taken by any perſon; or an 
oath adminiftered to any perſon, whereby he I 
under a neceſſity of ſpeaking the truth without! 


diſguiſe, 
To ADJURE,: V. A. [adjuro, Lat. Jto bind 
a perſon to do or not do any thing, under the 
penalty of a dreadful curſe. To entreat earneſtly 
vy the moſt pathetic topics. To ſwear by. To 
oblige a perſon to declate the truth upon oath 
a form made uſe of among the Jews, which 
laid the malefactor under a neceſſity of ſpeaking | 
the truth without diſguiſe, “ I adjure thee by, 
the living God. Marth. xxvi. 23. 
„5 ADJUST, V. A. [adjuſter, Fr. from ad 
to, and iufum, Lat. right] to make conſiſtent, 
to regulate. To ſettle, to reduce to a ſtandard, or 
| criterion. To reconcile. 
ADJU'STMENT, S. {from adit] a juſt 
deſcription, an explication and obyiation of dif 
ficulties in a fubje®, A juſt diſpohition of parts, 
wherein they conſpire to e and affift each 
other's motion. 
A'DJUTANT, 8. E Lat. of ad. 
Jure] in the Military art, an helper, or aſſiſtant. 
More particularly an officer in the atmy, who 
aſſiſts a ſuperior, particularly the major, in di- 
ſtributing the pay, and overſeeing the puniſh: 


ment of the inferior men. 


AD U TANT GENERAL, is one Who at- 


—— 


tends the general, aſſiſts in council, and carries] aftd \ 
1 5 8 


| 


give. In Politics, to manage, or PE he 
affairs of government, APA the * 1 


| ſubordination, In Judicial courts 
or a upply to « perſon to rake kir oath, 77 To 
e adminifior an oath.” In overn- 


ment, to perform tlie 4 0 e er, or 


| 8 ving the elements, of bread and 
85 wine, Sc. k 12 8. e Ae e 

qo t E lac ent. * P 5 to iſpenſe me- 
dicines, preſeribe ibe and a 10 y remedies, © Ad- 
<« miniffering phyfic;”* 4 de an to; 
|to contribute to; with the le t. Ad- 
« miniflers to the pleaſure.” 180 No, 477; 
In 225 to take poſſeſſion of the goods and 


cbattels of perſon dying Alden will, to give 
in an inventory thereof on oath at the Com- 
mons, and oblige one's ſelf to be e 
for them . 
70 ADMUNISTRATE, | V. A. [adrini- 
Lat.] to apply, or make uſe of. „ In- 
cx wardly atminiſirated,” A term peculiar to 
phyſic 2 lag uſed by modern Writers. 
ADM IST RA'TION, . Ladminiſiratio, 
100. the act of enforcing, or . or 
giving ſentence according to the ſenſe of a law. 
In the adminiſtration of his law.” Shak:ſp. 
Hen, IV. The diſcharge of one of the chief 
offices of 'fate, which reſpects the direction of 
public affairs. The active or executive, part of 
Sovernment. Thoſe Who are entruſted with the 
care of public affairs. „ The preſent adnuni- 
66 frration has retrieved the charaQter of our 


te nation, and made England as illuſtrious a. 


% Rome of Greece are ſuppoſed to have been in 


be the height 0 their glory. The due diſ- 
charge of an The performance of the 
neceſſ: rites, the act of diſtributing , bread 


by "Gros in tlie euchatiſt. In Law, by 


; n * 


VR, 0 


on Mo 
— 
i 


S L 3.8 


ro ANNexo [Lat. with a teſtament or will 


+ ADM 


or ſtate of a perſon, who takes « 

e effects of one dying inteſtate, and®is ac- 
countable for them, when thereto. required. 
The biſhop of the dioceſe, here the party dies, 
is ts grant adminiſtration ; but if the deceaſed 
has goods in ſeveral dioceſes, termed in law bo- 
na notabiha, it muſt then be granted by the 
archbiſhop in the prerogative court: The per- 
ſons, to whom adminiſtration may be granted, 


are, 1ft, to the huſband, of his wife's goods 


and chatte's : 2d, to the wife, of the huſband's ; 
but in default of either of cheſe, 3dly, to the 
children, of either ſex: In caſe there be none ; 
athly, to the father and mother; aftet them, 
cthly, to a brother or ſiſter ot the whole or 
half blood; in default of theſe, 6thly, to the 
next of kin, as uncle, aunt, or coufin ; and for 
want of all theſe, 7thly, to any other perſon, 
at the diſcretion of the ordinary, &c. 
ADMINISTA'TION, Cum TESTAMEN- 


annexed] in Law, is where an executor refuſes 
to prove a will, and, on that account, admini- 
ſtration, with the will annexed to it, is granted 
to the next of kin, | 5 

ADMPNISTRATIVE, Adj. [from admi- 
riſtrate] that which aids, ſupports, or aſſiſts: 
A which any thing is diſcharged, executed, 
o. 5 8 


ormed. | 
ADMINISTRA'TOR, 8. [ adminiftrator, 


Lat.] the perſon who officiates as a miniſter or 


prieſt in a church. He that has the chief ma- 
hagement of national affairs. In Law, he who 
has the goods of a man dying without will com- 
mitted to his charge, and is accountable for 
them, when required by the ordinary; The 
office of adminiſtrator is the ſame as that of 
executors, with regard to the burial, diſcharg- 
ing funeral expences, and payment of the debts, | 
Sc. of the deceaſed ; but, as this power is 
communicated by adminiſtration, he can do no- 
thing before that is granted. 
i S. {from ad. 
miniflrator , © , or /cyre, Sax. im- 
plying office a an DR $7 
ADMIYNISTRATRIM, S. [Lat. | a female. 
who has the goods and chattels of a perſon dy- 
Ing Pagans committed to her charge. See A4. 
minſtrator, : | 
A'DMIRABLE, Adj. [ admirdbilir, Lat. 
from admire, to admire} worthy of admiration. 
© The power he hath to hurt, the more 
is his praiſe, that he will not hurt. 


Sidney. | 
A'DMIRABLENESS, S. [from admirable 
and NS. a Goth, termination, implying a qua- 
lity conſidered in the abſtract] the quality 
which is capable of exciting wonder, admira- 
ton, and including the idea of worth, excel- 
cellence, and unexpeRted perfeftion,.. 
ADMIRABPLITY, S. Faihmirabilis, Lat.] 
the quality or ſtate which cauſes admiration. 
A'DMIRABLY, Adv. | from admirable, 
ind ly of lie, Sax. implying manner, or qua - 
lity] in manner which excites an idea of con» 


ADM 


of { duce. admiration. © Admirably well contrived." 


from ammiral, Teut. ammirael, Dut. and ad- 
 miral, Fr. of ampt an office, mer, the ſea, and 


1 an officer, who has the chief 
command of a fleet.  Atcording to Du Cange, 
the Sicilians were the firſt, and the Genoeſe 
the next, who gave this name to the comman- 
der of their naval affalrs; and it is ſuppoſed 
that Philip of France introduced the name 


this name among us was in the reign of Ed- 
ward I, Lord bigb-admiral, one inveſted with 


crimes committed on the ſea and its coaſts, 
ames, duke of York, and afterwards king, 
this office; but at preſent it is divided 
amongft ſeveral „ Who are ſtiled lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty. Under the 
admiral is a rear-admiral, who commands. a 
third ſquadron of men of war, and carries his 
-flag, with the arms of his country, in the miz- 
zen-top of his ſhip; and a vice-admira}, who 
commands the ſecond ſquadron, and carries his 
flag on the ſhip's fore - top. | 
Wer- ang S. [of 3 and 2 
the Saxon ſcyr, or ſcyre, i ng o 
the office of an — for | 
A'DMiRALTY, S. [ammiraute, Fr.] the 
office or power of the lord high-admiral, or 
lords commiſſioners. It conſiſts at preſent of 


and fix 0thers, which take place in the order 
their names are {et down in the commiſſion, 


| They have the chief direction of the affairs of 


the navy; their juriſdiction is over Great-Bri- 
tain, Ireland, Wales, and the dontinions and 
iſles thereto belonging. All warrants for duild- 
ing, and providing ſhips with warlike ſtores, ars 
On the entering into a war, 
they give directions to the navy and victualling 
officers for preparing and victualling ſuch ſhips 
as are found fit for ſervice, and to rebuild the 
reft. ralty-court, is that where the cauſes 


is at Doftor's-Commons, London. Admjral- 
ty-office, is a plice, where thoſt officers meet, 
who have the direction of naval affairs. 5 
aD MIRA“ TION, 8. ſadmiratio, Lat.] ' 
paſſion excited, when we diſcover a great ex- 


tains a great 'deal more, which our faculties 
cannot diſcover, or comprehend. In ſuch a 


manner is to excite wonder. Reaſoning to 


t athniration.” Su , including the ſecon- 
dary idea of ſomething culpable. 
«© boldneſs I with admiration ſee.” Dryd. In 
Grammar, a point or ſtop, which, denotes, 
that the ſentence before it implies wonder or 


- | aſtoniſhment ; marked thus ( SEL: | 
To ADMVRE, V. A. (ade, Lat.] to 


look upon with wonder, including eſteem; n! 


ariſing from the diſcovery of unexpected ind 


'ivance, perfeſtion, and worth, ſo as to pro- 


— 


. er encellence. 


* 8, 
5 


— 


dom, 


ADMIRAL, S. [formerly ſpelt ammiral, 


all the whole; f. e. one who has the chief 


into Europe in 1214 ; and the firſt mention of 


power to determine by himſelf, or deputies, all - 


a firt commiſſioner, who prefides at the board, 


relating to maritime affairs are tried ; the chief 


cellence in an object; and yet ſee that it con- 


6 Your -. 


imes, but ſel- 


— 


- 1 
| 

| 

3 


313 
21 
1 


hr wot nee mt 


A 


Who wonders, or regards with admiration. In 


approaching. A power of entering, in oppoſi - 


grant acceſs to, in oppoſition to excluding. To 


L fide.” Fairfax, To Stent, in a general 


1 ————— - 
— r 7 
— 


admitting a clerk] in Law, a writ granted to 


- - 4 . ** 8 
— 3 3 n 7 
37 * 1 * n ; -14 
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as en „ aye. 5 * 5,34.9 . . 8 5 ; 2 g bY 1 i 3 25 ; Þ 5 * 4 
dom, uſed in a bad ſenſe, to imply the paſſion to exhott, or give advice, with the prepoſition 
of wonder ariſing from ſomething Which is | againſt, © Admoniſhed him again that un- 
e ſkilful piece of ingenuity. Decay of Piety. 


extravagantly vicious, and diſorderly, 


ADM RED, Part, [of admire] that which To reprove. 


occaſions great ſurprize and aſtoniſhment. 

1. ADMVRER, S. [from admire, er, ſig- 
nifying an agent, from ar, Goth, and war, 
Sax, a.man}] a-perſon who feels the paſſion of 
admiration riſing at the fight, or contempla- 
tion, of anything ſurprizingly excellent, He 


familizr language, one who is ſmit with the 
perſonal charms of a female; and vice werſa 3 
a lover, ” 

' ADMFRINGLY, Adv. [from admiring and 
ly of lic, Sax. implying manner] as touched 
with admiration. © Adniringly and mournful- 
bd ly.“ Sbaleſp. 6 28 | 
 ADMIS'SIBLE, Adj. [admitto, Lat.] that 
which may be granted or admitted. | 
. ADMISSION, S. [admiſſio, Lat.] liberty 
or permiſſion of entering. Acceſs or liberty of 


tion to reſiſtance, The granting a propoſition 
not fully proved, In Law, is when the biſhop, 
after examination, allows a prieſt to enter into a 
benefice to-which he is preſented, ſaying, ad- 
mitto te-babilem, I admit you as a perſon pro- 
« perly qualified. | 2 
To ADMIT, V. A. [admitto, Lat.] to 


permit or fuſfer' a perſon to enter upon an of- 
fice. To grant a ſuppoſition, or argument, ns 
true. Admit no feel can hurt, or 'woynd thy 


ſenſe ; to allow. 

ADMPFTTASLE, Adj. [from admit, and 
abal, Sax, power, or poſſibility] that Which 
ma, be admitted, applied both to perſons and 
Things. F | 
.- ADMIFTTANCE, S. [from admit] a; per- 
miſſion. of a perſon to take and exerciſe the 
functions of any office. Acceſs, paſſage, or 
power of entering. A prerogative, or right of 
finding a ready acceſs to the great. The ac- 
ceding to, granting, or conceſſion of, any po- 
ſition. ank > 35 | 

'* ADMITTENDO CLERJCO, I Lat. the 


a perſon who has recovered his right of preſen- 
tation againſt the biſhop ; which he may like- 
wiſe have to the ſame biſhop, or to the metro- 
politan, to admit his clerk; e 
ADMITTENDO IN sociun, [Lat. ad- 
mitting as a companion] in Law, a writ. for 
aſſociating knights, and other gentlemen of the 
5 to juſtices of the aſſize. Reg. Orig. 
206. $904 Sr art ng l 3 
To AD MVX, V. A. [adniſcee, Lat.] to 
join to, or mingle with ſomething elſe, - +: , 
ADMUVXION, S. [from admix] the join- 
ing, blending, or incorporating one body or 
fluid with am>ther by mixing. By admixion 
of falt, ſulphur, Sc. Bacon 
ADMTXTURE, S. [ from admix] the 
blending or mingling one body with another. 


ADN 


Admmiſh him as a brother,” 
2 Theſjal. iii, 15. To give a perſon a hint, to 
warn, 4. Mo was admomſhed of God.“ 


Heb. viii. 5, To put in mindot a fault. : 
ADMONNISHER, S. ffrom admoniſh, and £ 
er, denoting agency, of 4varr, Goth, and cbar, 5 
Sax.] the perſon who reminds another of his 5 
duty, and reproves him for his faults. Ho- i 
(©. race was a mild admoniſper,” , Dryd, 
ADMO/NISHMENT, S. [from amen! ll * 
a hint by which a perſon is reproved for his . 
faults, or reminded of his duty, ** His admo- 
&© niſbment receive. Par, Left. A 
ADMO!/NITION, S.“ [admoritio, Lat.] 2 
hint of duty. A reminding a perſon of his : 
duty, or reproof for the neglect of it. A tate E 
of reverential awe, and obedience to the warn- i 
ings that are given. Bring them up in the a 
te admonition of the Lord.” Epbeſ. vi. 4. thy 
ADMONUITIONER, S. from admonition, By 
and er, implying an agent, of war, Goth, or We 
zwar, Sax. ] a perſon fond of giving advice. 15 
Uſed ſometimes in a Judicrous ſenſe. m 
AD MONITOR, Adj. [ adminitorizs, Lat.] By: 
that which gives and excites us to the perform- P 
ance of a duty. Admonitcry, opening what oy 
* is convenient for us to do. Hooker, . hs 
To ADMOY'VE, V. A. [admover, Lat.] to i 


move towards, to approach; or bring nearer to. 10 
If unto the powder of loadftone, or iron, * 
c we admove the north pole of the loadſtone. they 
Brown, _ RE tel plea 

ADNA/TA, Part. [from adraſcur] in Ana- to fl 


o 


tomy, applied to a coat of the eye, called u- 105 


nica adnata ; and likewiſe conjuncfiua or albu- ai 
ginea, It is that which is called the White of A 


the eye, and is formed by the tendons of the ſhort 
muſcles which move it. It covers, the whoic dee; 
ball of the eye, excepting, the ſmall aperture Bill the. 
in the forepart,. called the ſight ; is extremely T 
ſenſible, and abounds, in veins and arteries. — WI 9:4; 
Likewiſe, thoſe things, which grow Apr ani. I own, 
mal or vegetable bodies, ſuch as wool, hair, 
horns on the former; and ſungi, miſletoe, or Wi «: rd 
other excreſcences on the latter, —In Gardening, ¶ tion t 
thoſe off-ſets produced. from bulbous . rooted Wc... 6 
plants, cloſely connected with. the parent plant, Bi ar 
as in the narciſſus, amaryllis, Se. Which in a hic! 
year or two grow to the ſize of the original his or 
rcots. 8 

- ADNUCHILED, bo nibilum, Lat, to no- AD 
thing] in Law, annulled, abrogated, or brought I which 
to nothing. Stat. 28. Hen. VIII. 


1 ADO, S. {from a expletive and do, in the AD 


fame manner as the French à in affaire, of © Hovhich 
and faire to do] difficulty, when following une h. 
much ; © With much ade he partly; kept * AD 
«© wake.” Dryd. With the prepoſition about 
buſtle, noiſe, or tumult. All this ado about 
« Adam's fatherhood." Locke With the words 
great, or more, it ſignifies a greater appearam Wl an 
or ſhow of buſineſs than what is zeal, ander the! 


taken in a ludicrous ſenſe. 1 made no lt worthy 


lity] t 
of divig 


TO ADMO'NISH, V. A. [admonco, Lat.] 


. 


lang ado, but took all,” Shakeſp. _ ITO 


40 


uſed by ſome philoſophers, to denote the higheſt 
or ſuperlative degree, becauſe, in diſtinguiſhing 
qualities, they never went beyond the eighth. 
ADOLESCENCE, 8. [adcleſcentia, Lat.] 
the ſtate of a growing youth, commencing 
from his infancy, and ending at his full growth; 
and laſting as long as the fibres continue to in- 
creaſe in dimenſion or firmneſs ; comfnonly 
computed to be between fifteen and twenty-five, 
if not thirty years of age. The Romans com- 
puted it from twelve to twenty-five in males, 
and to twenty-one in females, ** A tedious 
« time of childhood and adoleſtence;”” Bentley, 
ADOLE'/SCENCY, S. [fee Ado eſcence] the 
ſtate between puberty and manhood, © © 


r 


* 9 


5 ADONIS, S. [of aon, Gr. and , Heb. 
5 pleaſure] in Mythology, the ſon of Cynaras, 
- king of Cyprus, by inceſt ; a favourite of the 
5 goddeſs Venus; he was ſo beautiful, that ſhe 
* carried him away by violence z and forſook 

the celeſtial abodes for the ſake of his company. 
» But he being at laft ſlain by an Erymanthean 


boar, the goddeſs was inconſolable for his loſs ; 
which was likewiſe celebrated by an annual 
mourning z and the river Biblus becoming red, 
was generally eſteemed as a proper time to be- 
gin the ceremony. nia ſacra, were the 
ſolemn ceremonies hinted at above, which were 
celebrated at Byblis, in the temple of Venus, 
in honour of Venus, and in memory of Ado- 
to. nis. Adonidis Borti, or the gardens of Adonis, 
on, were pots of flowers carried in the proceſſion; 
. they became proverbial, to fignify tranſient 
pleaiure ; and are, by modern botaniſts, applied 
| to thoſe plants and wer which grow in pots, 
tu- and are ſet on the outſides of windows, balco 
bu- nies, Fe. 1 
of ADO NIC Adj. [from _— in Poetry, a 
the ſhort verſe conſiſting only of a dactyle and ſpon- 
le dee; and derives its name from its being uſed in 
ure Bll the dirges made to Jament the loſs of Adonis. 
nely To ADOPT, V. A. ſadepto, Lat.] to ſub- 
. WT fitute another perſon's ſon inſtead of one's 
own, and make him capable of inheritipg, as if 


hair, WH fo by nature, “ Yet I could ſome adepted heir } 


provide. Dryd. To acquire, in oppoſi- 
ung, Wh tion to what is inherent by nature, To rely or 
ted Bi confide in, and make uſe of as if our own, + 
lant, ADO'PTION, S. [adoptro, Lat.] the act by 
ma hich a perſon takes the child of another for 
gioal M bis own ſon, and gives him a right to all privi- 
leges, which accompanied that title. 
ADO/PTIVE, Adj. [adeptivus, Lat.] that 
which is adopted, in oppoſition to a fon by pro- 
creation, e 
ADO'RABLE, Adj. [ adcrable, Fr. ] chat 
which is worthy of, and ought to receive di- 


owing une honour, 85 A e t 
vt 3 BY 4PO'RABLENESS, [of adorable, and NS 
4 8 Goth, termination, ſiguifying an abſtract qua- 
545 ity] the quality which renders a being worthy 
5 bf diviee n ) 
ara 


ADO'RABLY, Adv. [from aderable and y 


AD oro, [Lati to te eighth] a term | 


* | 
"32 
* 


n 
ADO/RATION, 8. I aderatio, Lat.] the 
act of worſhipping, including in it reverence, 
eſteem, and love. The external act of homage 
paid to God, diſtinguiſhed from mental worſhip. 
« By way of external adoration,”* Homage paid 
to perſons in high poſts, or in great eſteem. 
«© What is thy toll, O adoration ? Shakeſp. 
Hen, W 2 ee WIPE e 


rence, to honour with divine worſhip,” To pay 


Homage. -- IS Sod $4. : 

' ADO'RER, 8. [from adore and er, implying 
an agent, of dne, oth. and verry, Sax, a —,. 
one who pays divine honours to the Deity. One 
who has a great and reverential regard, “ He 


idolizes the object of his affection. MY 


off with dreſs. © As a bride adbrneth for her 
huſband. Rev. xxi- 2. To deck with orna- 
ments. To convey ſplendor, or pomp. To be 
embelliſhed, or graced with oratory, and ele- 
gance of language. 


vantage of ornament, applied both to dreſs and 


the faculties of the min. * 
AD PO'NDUS OMNIUM, I Lat. to the 


weight of an ingredient mentioned muſt be as 
great as that of all the reſ. 
AD Q OD DAMNUM, [Lat. to which 


before the king grants any liberties which may 
prove prejudicial to other perſons, and is di- 
rected to the ſheriff to enquire, what miſchief it 


25. : : 52 1 
ene Adv. [from dune, Sari down- 


down. Scarce uſed by any but poetieal writers. 
ADñ—O WN, Prep. towards the ground, down- 
wards, or down, *©* Adern her ſhoulders fell 
* her length of hair,” Ded. 2 

A'DRAGANTH, S. in Medicine] Gum 
Dragon; it diftils by inciſion from the trunle 
or great roots of a plant, which is ſmall and 
thorny, with thin flender leaves, and grows in 
ſeveral paits in the Levant, The zum is of 
different colours, as white, red, and black. It 
muſt be choſen clear, ſmooth; and twiſting. It 
is of great uſe in medicine. Skinner and cur- 


— f 


all others uſe the white or grey. 


leather, and prefer the red and black, though 


or counſel n adar, Heb. illuſtrious, or power, 
and b melech, a king or counſel] the fon of 
Sennacherib, king of Aſſyria, who killed his 
father. 2 Kings, xix. 36. Likewiſe" an idol 


children, 2 Kinps xi . Sabah 3 8 
ADRA pope of Rome, born at 


and „che Sar, lie, denoting manner] in a manner 
cas Vorthy of divine Worſhißpß . 


Langley neg? St. Albans in Hertfordſhire : His 


0 D 2 e 


{ 


To ADO/RE, v. A. adbro, Lat.] to rere. 
a high degree of retard, reverence, eſteem, and 


was ſo ſevere an adbrer of truth Clarend. 
In common coverſation, a lover who almoſt 


To ADO RN, V. A. [adorne, Lat.] to ſet 

AboRNMEN T, S. [from aden] che ad- 
weight of all] in Medicine, implying that the 
loſs] in Law, a writ which ought to be iſſed 


is like to do to the granter or others. Term de 


wards] from 'a+ higher fituation to à lower; 


riets uſe great quantities of it in preparing their 


ADRA'MMELECH, S. mern Heb, = 
the Muſtriobs king, or the power of the king, 


of the Sepharvites, to whom they offered their 


— 


4 4 
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ofiginal name being Nich. Brekeſpere. When he 
applied to be admitted into the abbey at St. Al- 
bans, he was rejected by abbot Richard, which 
ſet him upon trying his fortune abroad. By his 
merits and integrity, he acquired the pontifical 
dignity in 1154, and aſſumed the name of A- 
drian, On the news of his promotion, Henry 


II. ſent Robert, abbot of St. Albans, in com- 


* 


pany with three biſhops, to compliment him, 


who offering him ſome valuable preſents, he re- 
fuſed, then, ſaying, with great good nature. I 
« will not accept your gifts, becauſe, when I de- 
4 fired to take the habit in your monaſtery, you 
«© rejected me. Sir,“ anſwered the abbot, 
« We could by no means receive you, it being 
« repughant-£0 the will of God, whoſe provi- 
c dence reſerved you for greater things. The 
pope replied, I thank yon for this polite and 
« obliging anſwer; and added. Deareſt 
, abbot, aſk boldly, whatever you defire, I ſhall 
«« always be ready to ſerve St. Albans, as I am 
« myſelf his diſciple.” He abſolved Henry 
from his oath, not to ſet afide his father's will; 
had his ſtirrup held by Frederic, king of the 
Ramans, as he mounted his horſe, and is re- 
ported to have died in 1159, by poiſon, or choak - 
ed by a fly as he was drinking, | 
ADRIA/NOPLE, or HADRIANOPLE, 


98923 Gr. Adrian's city, from Adee, 


r. and woke, Gr. a city] a large city in Ro- 
mania, in European Turkey. At firſt named 
Aceſtes, but received its preſent name from the 
emperor Adrian; who repaired it in 122. It is 


ſituated in a beautiful plain, watered hy three 
_ rivers, It is one of the four royal cities, honoured 
With the reſidence of the grand ſignior. Lat. 42 


© torrent, In 
without reftraint, or following the firſt im- 


1 fectly 


_ the 


t 2 highte 


deg. 20 min. N. Long. 26 deg. 27 min. W. 


AD READ, Adv. [from à and dread] afraid 
of; terrified at. Now obſolete, | 


_- ADRIFT, Adv. [dreif, 11, to be toſſed a- 
bout, drieben, Goth. dri/an or adrifan, Sax, ar- 
driffe, Dan. to drive] driven at the pleaſure of 
a figurative ſenſe, at random, 


ADROIT, Adj. Ir. from adroit, dexte- 


reus] one who is very active ; dexterous, cun- 


ning, or crafty. 4 4 | 
ADRO'TTNESS, S. [from adroit, and NS. 
Goth. ſignifying quality in the abſtract] dexte- 
rity; 3 activity; aſſiduity. ** Neither 
« this nor receding word ſeem to be per- 
n Jabn ſon. | 


ADR V, Adj. {from à and dry] in want of 


n. 


Ain; thirſty. 


ADSCITFTIOUS, Adj. Cadlititius, Lat.] 
eaken in to ſupply or complete, added unneceſ- 
ſarily. Spurious; interpolated, and not ge- 
auine; borrowed, or counterfeit, 

 ADSTRICTION, S. [agd/rifio, Lat.] the 
act of binding together; contracting into a leſ- 
fer compaſs 3 applied to medicines: which have 
power of contracting thoſe parts. ed 
To ADYANCE, V. A. [avancer, Fr.] to 
with relation to place. To raiſe 
I to prefer. To exalt, by im- 


4 


3 
_ 5 
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cate honour. To haſten the growth, applied to 
vegetables. To propoſe ; to offer to the pub. 
lic; to produce. In a mercantile ſenſe, to 
pay the charges of an undertaking before the 
time of reimburſement arrives. To give or lend 
a pet ſon money. or commodities, before he be. 
gins the buſineſs which is to reimburſe it. 

To ADVANCE, V. N. to come forward. 
To make a progreſs. 3 

ADVA'NCE, S. [from advance] the act of 
coming forwards, to approach, Gradation, or 
gradual increaſe, Raifing to & higher degree of 
dignity or perfection. 
tification, a ditch, drawn round the eſplanade 
or glacis of a place, as far as the coun 


heighten, to communi- | 


to prevent a ſurprize from the « [See J 
751. Advance Guard, I avant guarde, Fr.] is the t 
firſt line of an army in battle array next to the 
enemy, | ; i 

ADV A/NNCEMENT, S. [from advance] the Il | 
act of gaining ground, progreſs, It make; 9 
6 daily ada cement. Swift, Promotion to a + 
higher ſtation ; preferment, Raiſing to a greater i 
pitch of perfection, jr; een T 1 

ADVANCER. S. from advance, and er, im- P. 
plying an agent, from wair, Goth, and spar, 1 
Sax. a man] he that promotes or forwards. 

ADVANTAGE, S. [avantage, Fr.] uſei c 
with of or over before the perſon, the bettet 2 
of a perſon, or ſuperiority. Uſed with male, en 
take, or get, it implies ſuperiority acquired dy 1. 
ſtratagem, or cunning. ** Defigning to tale 

advantage, and proſecute him. Swift, A on 
favourable opportunity. After to, a manner pro- 25 
ductive of the greateſt approbation, or ſplendor, H 
In Mercantile affairs, a premium, or profit greater tal 
than what can be claimed by law z © You nei- ſet 
«© ther lend nor | borrow upon advantage.” : 
Merch, of m. r 

To ADVA N TAC E, v. A. [advartag,, Wl dar 
Fr. that which aftords grounds for boaſting, of 
from wanter, Fr. to boaſt] to benefit, To im- rag 
prove, promote, or forward. To acquire pro- 4 
fit; to profit, _ | 5 oh 

ADVA\NTAGED. Part. [from advantage] ah 
poſſeſſed of advantages ; refined by ſuperior al- 4 
tainments. . rok 

ADVA'NTAGE-GrovnD, $. [compound ore 
word] ground, or fituation which affords greater they 
ee Nah of annvyance or reſiſtance, Of "Mm 
ittle uſe. 

ADVANTA'GEOUS, Adj, [from advar-Wif nd 
rage, advantageux, Fr.] that which conduces to Bi fh. 
profit, Uſeful or ſerviceable. - __ the 

r Adv. [from a pine 
vantagecus and lic, Sax. implying manne! 
in a manner 9 to ns, of Hor 

t. N 

ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS, from adv '*** 
tageous and NS. Goth. implying a quality which il . Al 
conduces to profit] ſervice, or convenience. 1 

To ADVENE, v. A. [advenio, Lat.] ü 2 
bocome a part of a thing, including the idea © * ; 
ſomething ſuperadded, and not eſſential. 5 4 
 ADVE/NIENT, Part. [ adveniens, part. pri. 4 
of advenio, Lat. to come to] that which is ſufet * 

| 225 ; 
* | 


ADV 
added ; additional, incidental, 4 Extrinfically 
« advenient,”” Glany, Vet further removed 
« by advenient deception.” Brown. © 
ADVENT S. [advenus, Lat. a coming, an 
approach] the ſpace of four weeks ſet apart by 
the church, as a preparation for the appoaching 
feſtival of Chriſtmas. „ 
ADVENTINE, Adj. [ Advertinus, Lat. of 
advenio] that wiweh is acquired in oppoſition to 
that which is natural. 0 5 | 
ADVENTITIOUS, Adj. [awventitizs, Lat.] 
that which is fy ded, or acquired, in 
ftion to natural. That which is not of the 
fame nature. Additional, or increaſed. ** Ad- 
« ventitious fires raiſed by hjgh meats. Dryd. 
ADVE'NTIVE, S. [from advenio, to come 
in] he who drops in without a formal invita- 
tion; a caſual viſitor, Now obſolete. Dk 
ADVENTURE, S. [ avanture, Fr.] an 
jacident, which is not our direction; 2 
hazard. Hazarding all dangers. © Reſolved 
« to take Quebec at all Adventures. Wolf. 
An attempt, in which ſome riſque is run. Or, 
« failing in the adventure, die. Dryd. An 
incident, or accurrence. In Commerce, a 
parcel of goods, ſent by ſea, at a perſon's own 
riſque, to foreign parts. 
To ADVE'NTURE, V. N. to ſtand the 
chance, to run the riſque. ] have adven- 
« tured to ty Shakeſp, In an active ſenſe, to 


endanger z * Adventured his life.” Juck. ix. | 


17. / | 
ADVE/NTURER, S. [awenturier, Fr.] 
one who ſeeks occafions of hazard ; one who 
expoſes himſelf to danger; a knight-errant, 
He who runs a great riſque. He who under- 
takes, either by himſelf, or in companies, the 
ſettlement of colonies, or conqueſts of places. 
ADVE'NTUROUS, Adj. It enturenx. Fr. 
that is ready to expoſe himſelf to the grea 
dangers, Applied to things, enterprifing, full 
of hazard, difficulty, and requiring both cou- 
rage and ſkill. 2 
ADVE/NTUROUSLY, Adj. [from adven- 
turous, and ty of lic, Sax. implying manner] in 
a hazardous, daring, and bold manner, 
ADVE'NTURESOME, Adj. {from adven- 
ture, and of ſum, Sax. Thete words were 
formerly wrote like the Saxon, from whence 
they derive their termination, as rai/ſom}] in a | 
manner ſubject to hazard. See Adventurcs. | 


A'DVERB. S. [advcrbium, Lat. from ad to, | 


and verbum a verb] in Grammar, a word joined 
to a. yerb, adjective, or particiciple, to ſhew 
their manner, , or quantity.” Thus, he 
runs ſzoiftly ; the word ſwiftly is an adverb | 
hinel to the tk _— to ſhow the manner 
in w e action of running is performed; 
and as this term is moſt commonly joined with | 
verbs, it derives its name from thence. | 
_ ADVE/RBIAL, Adj. [adverbialis] that which 
is uſed in the ſenſe or manner of an adverb in a 
ſentence. Ny ER EEE 
.*DVE'RBIALLY, Adv, Ifrom adverbial, 
and ly, of lic, Sax. implying manner] like, or 
in the manner of, an adverb. 


my 


AD 
2 


to another. An enemy, or one who ſeeks to 
do another an injury; xy x 
ADVE'RSATIVE, Ao ron Lat. 
in Grammar, a word which imples oppoſition, 
| or contraſt; as in this ſentence. © is dia- 
mond is oriental, but it is rough." But is an 
 advyerſative conjunction. 3 | 
ADVERSE, Adj, {[adverſus, Lat. in proſe, 
it is now accented on the firſt ſyllable ; in verſe, 
on the firſt by Shakeſpeare and Roſcommon z 


on the laſt by Dryden; and on either, indiffes 


'rently, by Milton] contrary. ** Twice by ad- 
« ver 1 * Engand's dank Drove 
& '* Shakeſp, Henry VI. Acting in 
oppoſite directions. Fifuratively, contrary to 
the with or deſire. Applied to condition, un- 
ſucceſsfyl; calamitous, in oppoſition to proſper - 


which is oppoſite to our wiſhes, and the cauſe 
of ſorrow. A ſtate wherein a perſon experi- 
ences the loſs 'of thoſe conveniences he before 
enjoyed ; a ſtate of afflition, miſery, and mis- 


fortune. 
ADVERSELVY, or A'DVERSLY, Adj, 
net] in an adverſe, unfortunate, or unhappy 
manner ; difagreeably. «by ; 
To ADVE'RT, V. N. { adverto, Lat. of a4 
to, and vert to turn] to notice of; to re- 
gard, obſerve, or attend to: with the particle 
to before the object. Not capable at or ce 
t to ad uert to more than one thing. Ray on 
Creat. To apply the mind to, inelnding the 
rakes Pagans, ce off ſome other object for that 
- PUTpore, ths, | | 
ADVE'RTENCE, S. [from advert] atten» 
tion to; regard to; conſideration of. FHF 
ADVE'RTENCY, S. [from advert] atten» 


now accented on the laſt, but by Shakeſpeare 
on the ſecond ſyllable, to determine a thing in 
ſuſpence. To give a perſon notice or informa- 
tion; oſed with the particle — fob 
ject of information. To publiſh a thing loſt, 


found, or wanted in the or by 
hand-biits, with"s deſciiption''e? ted poralieed» 


ties; now practiſed inſtead of crying it. 


ADVE'RTISEMENT, [ aceented ſometimes 
admonitien ; inſtruction z advice! 

a notice of a thing in a news- paper; or an ar- 
ticle, containing the deſeription of a thing loſt, 
Ce. and a reward for bringing it to a place 


ADVERTTISER, 8. from advertiſe and 
er, implying-an agent, 4 wwair Goth. or 
roter, Sax / a man] he that brings, or gives in- 
telligence, or information. The paper which 
contains ad vertiſemenet. 
ADVERTS NNO, Part. {from advertiſes 


dropped] aftive in giving intelligence, 


ADVERSARIA, 8. [Lat | 
ce · book. on, [Lat] 2 W 


© ADVICE, 8, Ionen , Fr,] Om 


7 


Aby ns AR, S. fadverſare, Fr. adver® 
us, Lat.] one who ſets himſelf in oppoſition 


ADbxERSTrv, S. [adverfitas, Lat.] a flake. 


[from adverſe, and ly, of lie, Sax. denoting man- 


tion; 3 tion; heedfulneſs. - 
ToA TSE, V. A. [advertir, Old Fr.]! 


on the third ſyllable, from @vertiſement, Fr. | 
3 


and ing the participial ending, the final being 
i advice, 


3 N 2 
* 
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or counſel inſtruction; the reſult of judicious the perſon who is guilty of adultery z or . 
refleftion.z prudence, or diſcretion, Followed | thing which debaſes by admixture. p 
by the particle 277, conſultation, or delibera- ] To ADU'LTERATE, V. A, [adultirer, Fr, : 
ton, Uſed with the word receive or haue, infor- | adiltero, Lat.] to violate the bed of a married : 
mation, news, or intelligence. II perſon by unlawful knowledge. To corrupt or : 
, ADVV/CE-BQAT, S. [compound word]: a | debaſe by ſome foreign mixture. & To adult. 7 
veſſel uſed by the Rate to bring or carry in ce rate them with falt-petre,"' Boyle, To ſpoi', 8 
Sm Eno ON open by incorporating foreign words. The preſent 8 
ADVISEABLE, Adj. [from adviſe and f war has ſo adulterated our tongue. Speta- = 
aba, Sax. power or poſſibility] that which may, tor. 0 
or is fit to be adviſed; prudent. ADUCLTERATED, | ſee 7 0 Adulterate ] 5 
ADV SABLENESS, S. [ adviſeable and neſs, | flowing from, or owing to the crime of adultery, - 
of NS. Goth. implying quality in the abſtract J.] Zounterfeir, though reſembling in appearance, - 
the quality which renders a thing proper to be | yet inferior in value. ad i 
adviſed z fitneſs, propriety. I  ADU'LTERATENESS, S. from adulte j 
- To ADVISE; V. A. e, Fr.] to re rate, and neſs, of NS, Goth, implying an ab- f 
commend a thing as uſeful. To give a perſon | ſtract quality] the quality, or ſtate of being 
an idea or hint of; to remind. To inform, or | adulterate, counterfeit. Bhs: Y 
give intelligence of an action tranſacted at a | . ADULTERA'TION, S. [adulteratie Lat.] Fs 
diſtance. RE 5 the act of corrupting by a foreign mixture; or 
- To. ADVVSE, V. N, uſed with the particle | endeavouring to make things paſs for more than . 
with before the perſon, to conſult. He ad | their intrinſic value, by its reſemblance to : 
Cc 3 oith his companions. Jobnſan. To | ſomething better. A thing which is debaſed, 1 
conſi der; te examine : give one's opinion. or in a debaſed ſtate. Such tranſlations are 8 
. ADVUSED, Part. [from adviſe] deliberate; | ©* like the adulteration of the nobleſt wines.“ | 
- guided by prudt fe, 4er a due examination of | Felton's Claſh, _ 3 te 
the nature and conſequences. Done on 'pur- | ADU'LTERER, 8. [adulttr, Lat.] the 50 
poſe. + 1 perſon guilty of lying with his neighbour's 
ADVISEDLY, Adv. [from adviſed, and | wife. E f 
, of lic, Sax, implying manner]! in a | ADWLTERESS, S. [from adulter, and 
veliberate manner; with due conſideration ; eſs, Fr. termination, fignifying a female, from 10 
prudently, With any peculiar deſign; on pur- :x Lat. denoting the 253 a woman guilty of 10 
——:.. np PW abs PDT the crime of violating her huſband's bed, by B 
'*s. ADVVSEDNESS, S. [from . adviſed and | lying with another man. 1 0 | 
| - weſs, of NS Goth. implying a quality] a ſtate ADU'/LTERINE, Adj. [adulter ine, Fr. of ha 
by wherein a perſon has taken the advice and coun- | adulterinus, Lat.] in Common Lay, a child got 2 
k ſel of others; deliberation ; caution, I in adultery, . „„ A 
ADVVSEMENT, S [adviſement, Fr.] ad- ADU!LTEROUS, Adj, [from adulter, and . 
1 vice, or counſel. Prodence and tircymipec- | the Latin termination eſus, which, ſignifies a hi 
4 tion, among ancient authors: but at preſent | vitious N guilty of adultery, Baſe and fr 
—_ the word is out of uſe, I | corrupted; idolatrous; the Jews being in Scrip- 85 
; ADVISER, S. ſtrom adviſe and er, imply | ture language underſtood to be under a contract 
* ing an agent, of zuae, Goth, and 'rpar, Sax. with the Deity, not unlike that of matrimony. fel 
hi | a man] he tha' gives advice or counſel; an ad- An adulterous generation ſeeketh à ſign.” * 
10 - wiſer, or counſellor, One who reminds a per- Mart. xii. 309m 8 
Fn of his duty, . 4-444:  ADU'LTERY,. 8. [adultirinm, Lat.] in its 2 
.  ADULA/TION, S. [adulatic, Lat.] the primary ſigni fication, the ei ime of being talſe to 
act of beſtowing more praiſe to a perſon than | the marriage- bed. Figuratively, idolatry, - bu 
is due: including in it to high a commenda- - To ADU!/MBRATE, V. A. [adumyro, of 15 


tion of his virtues and excellencies, and an en- ad and ambra, Lat. a ſhadow] to ſhadow ; to 15 
tire neglect of his defects. I With titles blown give a flight reſemblance, or taint likeneſs, al- 
4 from adulation. Sbate p. Hen, V. luding to that of ſhadows, with reſpect to the 2 
AbDULATOR S. [Lat, from e@dulor, Lat. | bodies by which they are ſormed. ; 
* to flatter] a flaiterer ; one who pays, a higher“ ADUMBRA/TION, S, [from adrmbrat:] 80 
compliment to another than be deſerves; or en | the act of giving a flight repreſentation, or 
3 to gain his fayour by praiſing, all that illuſtration. Jo make ſome. adumbration of 4 
- | 


| 
"9 
#2: 
= 
06 
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J)) d we. wen. Bac, Nat; FOR, Ap im- Sy 

ADULATORY Adj. [adulatorius,, Lat.] ¶ perfect reſemblance, like that of a fhadov. 15 

in a flattering or complimental manner. | A faint glimmgętigg, a diſtant and confuſed 2 
ADULT, Part. [of adultus, Part. of ado | likeneſs, In Heraldry, when any figure in 2 

Leſco, to grow ſtrong, Sc.] grown up; arrived | coat is ſo obſcured, that nothing but the bare x 

to the age of diſcretion, | profile, or outline, is viſible, | the 


ADULT, 8. {ſee Adult, Adj.] one who!| ADVOCATE, S. [advecdtus, Lat.] in the Wl 
Js arrived at the intermediate age between in- general import of the word, one Who has the F 
| | 4 f EST 8 "cauſe: in 2 pon 
Fancy and manhood, | I [| pleading or management of the cauſe; 

© To ADU!LTER, v. A. [adultocr, Fr, adil-(| More confined ſenſe, the patron of it. One Bl © 
#70, Lat.] to be guilty of the ſin of adultery, '| whg, vindicates, or anſwers objeQions made LO 
 . "ADU/LTERANT, Patt; {adilterant, Lat.] 482 any tenet, or action. This term in 


aN, a fight, and agxav, a 


HK. 


in $ctipture, applied in both the firſt ſenſes to | the chief or leader, choſen by the Jews to go: 
vern them in the Babyluniſh captivity, ben 
they refuſed to follow Zorobabel; called. b,; 


Chriſt. © We have an advocate with the Fa- 
« ther,'*x John, ii. 1. Uſed with the par- 
ticle for, before the perſon. or thing, for which 


the plea is uſed. ** Advocates for folly,”* Pope. 
Lord Adwocate, one of the officers of ſtate in 
Scotland, who gives. his advice in all cafes about 


making or executing. laws, defends the king's | ) 4 
| chapel diſtinguiſhed from a temple, on account 


rights in all public meetings, proſecutes all 
capital crimes before the juſticiary; concurs in 
all purfuits, wherein the king has- intereſt ; 
and is at liberty to plead all cauſes, unleſs when 
acting as an ordinary lord of ſeffions, in which 
caſe. he can. plead only the king's. + Adworate, 


in Church Hiſtory, a perſon appointed to de- 


fend the rights of a church or religious houſe, 

ADVO/CATION, S. [from advncate] the 
office of an advocate. My advocation is not 
&« now in tune. Obel. bY 


ADVOWE,, S. [advoue, or awoue, Fr. from 
avouer, Fr, to confeſs] he that has the right 
of advowſon. 5 

ADVO!'WSON, or ADVO/WSEN, a right 
to preſent to a b+nefice, in the Common Law, 
becauſe thoſe 'who had obtained the right of 
preſenting to a living, were generally great be- 
nefactors to ĩit. Corvell, 3 

To ADU RE, V. N. [adiro, Lat.] to con- 
ſume by fire, to burn up. Such a degree of 
heat, which doth mellow and not adure. 
Bac. Nat Hiſt, ö Ls N 

ADñD UST, Part. [ adiiftus, Lat, from adiro] 


[ 


them 792 wa) Reſp Galeth, Heb. from wi). | 


Heb. Chald. and Syr. or w7, Arab. a prince, 0 
or chief, Tu Heb. captivity, i. e. the chief 


of the captivity. 


DES, S. [Lat.] in Roman antiquity, 


of its not being conſecrated. 
Z£/DILE, S. [of ædet, 


bridges, and roads; they inſpected the weights 


* 


2 meaſures; ; 


took cognizante of diſorderly. 


CE 
| Lat, a. temple] a2 
Roman magiſtrate, deriving their name from 
their being ſurveyors of the buildings, both pub- _ 
lic and private; ſuch as baths, aquæducts, 


n 
> 


* 


* 
FP 


ouſes ;: reviſed all plays before their, being ex- 


hibited ; had the care of the acts of the ſe- 


* 


nate, and the examination of all books, which 


* 


. 
; 


were intended for publication. 


Z/GILOPS, 8 , [ayAwl,, 'Gr. a goat's eye 570 


1 al, Or. and , an eye, that animal 
being ſuppoſed to be very ſubject to this diſor- 
der] in Medicine, a tumour or ulcer, in the 


| 


burnt up, ſcorched, and thereby rendered brittle. | 


Such a heat as will not render the body 


adiſt, or fragile. Bac. Able to burn, ſcorch- 


ing hot. In Medicine, and Philoſophy, thoſe 
humours and that habit of body which ariſes 
from a fermentation of choler and bile ; and 
betoken-warmth of temper, choleric. 
ADU/STED, Part, [from adu/t} burnt, or 
ſet on fire. Warm, with reſpeck to the hu 
mours of the body, or temper. 
ADU'STABLE, Adj. {from adi] that 
which may be burnt or ſcorched up, 
ADU/STION, S. from aduft] the act of 


burning up, or drying. Applied to the blood, 


is the evaporating its moſt ſubtle particles by 
heat, and leaving the grofler, as half-parched. 


In Phyfic,-an inflammation. about the brain | . = 
led from its black colour, in alluſion to that of 


and its membranes, attended with a hollowneſs 
in the eyes, à pale colour, and a dryneſs of 
the body. : | | | 
E, a dipthongue, wherein the ſound of the 
A is very obſcure, uſed by the Romans and 
Saxons, but ſeems now quite out of uſe among 
modern writers, being changed for the fimple e, 
as in equator, 'equinoFial and even in Eneas 
{EA'CA, S. [from AZacus] a ſolemn feaſt, 
celebrated at ZE gina, in honour of ZEchus 
their king; who, on account of his impartial 
diſtribution of juſtice to his ſubjects, is ſup- 
poſed, by the antients, to be conſtituted one of 
the judges in the world of ſpirits, _ 
LOT ANCE s EAN or ZECHM'O- 
OJ TARCH, S. [| airypmanoragyes, Gr. from 
Nen, a chief] in Hiſtor,, 
4 : 
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great angle or corner of th 
without an inflammation, 


l 


e eye, either with, or 


*7 


| ZZ!GIPAN, S. [from acyoc, Gr. a goat, and 
Pan] a term applied to Pan and other ſatyrs, 
who are ſuppoſed not to have a, human face, 
like the Sylvans, but that-of a goat ; the upper ; 
part of their body reſembling that animal, and 
the lower painted with a fiſh's tail. : 


Als, S. [from 


— 
— 

J „ 

v4 7 


z4y%, Gr. a goat] in My. 


thology, the name given to the ſhield or buckler 


of Jupiter, or Pallas. 


It derives its name from 


Jupiter's covering his ſhield with the {kin of 
the goat Amalthea, which he is reported to 
have ſucked, This buckler he afterwards gave 
to Minerva, whoſe ſhield. is called by this 


ame. f 


clocvur, s. [from aeg, Gr. 2 goat,” 
and .Ao/%, à diſcourſe] a © ſpecies, of petry,- 


% 


wherein tuſtics are introduced as the actors. In its 


v 


rimary ſignification, it Hgnified a dialogue in 
erſe, between goatherds: from Theocritus, the 


author of this ſpecies of poetry, having intro- 


duced thoſe characters therein ; but now it goes 
by the denomination of a paſtoral, or poem 
wherein the perſons are ſhepherds 3. frem the 
Lat. paſtor, a ſhepherd, ES | 


ZGYPTVACUM, [Lat. Egpytian, fo cal- 


the Egvptians] in Pharmacy, an, ointment, © 
originally aſcribed to Meſue, compounded of 


or Ægyptian honey. 


: 


vinegar, verceoreaſe, and honey, boiled to a 


conſiſtence. The ſcum is called mel Egyptiacum, ; 


ZENVGMA, S. [ awmypa, from azvoc, Gr. an 


obſcure ſpeech] a propoſition put in obſcure, 
and often contradictory terms, in order to exer- , 


'ciſe the ſagacity of a perſon ; or an obſcure de- 


l 


ſcription of a thing, delivered in ſuch terms, 
as render the explication difficult, and the mean - 
ing not intelligible at firſt ſight. The eaſtern 
nations ſeem to have affected this ſpecies of 


writing very much; an example of it may de 


found in Judg. xiv. 12. S 
obs, S. [from cles, in Mythalogy, 
D 4 | | the 
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LES 
be god of wind] the name of a ventilator, or 
n machine uſed to extract foul air out of rooms, 
called Tidd's ZEolus, from the inventor. 
Z®'OLIPILE, $ [Awe mai, ZEolus's 
gates, from Atekee, ZEolus, the God of winds, 


and ru gates] an hydrolic inſtrument, confift- | 


- Ing of a hollow copper ball, with a ſlender neck 
and pipe, having a ſmall orifice z which be- 
ing filied with water, and very much heated 
by fire, will afford a vapour, which iſſues out 
with a prodigious violence and nojfe, The 
Nronger the fire, the more violent will be the 
force of the ſtream, till the water is entirely 
evaporatefl, It is filled by beating it red hot, 
and holding the pipe under water, which will 
aſcend by t a ee of the atmoſphere. 
oN, S. [air, Gr, an age] litterally, du- 
ration; but by ſome antient heretics, which are 
ſappoſed to follow Simon Magus, was applied 
to the divine ideas, which they realiſed or con- 
fidered as diſtinct beings from the Deity, pro- 
duced by him, both male and female, and 
compoſing his eſſence, when formed. into one 
aſſemblage or union, Valentinus refined on 
this hereſy very much, and produced a ge- 
2 theſe ons, to the number of 


Tu. 8. [Lat. of uncertain etymology, 
Sepulveda ſuppoſes it to be compoſed of the ab- 
breviature, A. ER, A. annus ætat. Auguſii: oc- 
caſioned by the Spaniards beginning their com- 

jon from the time they were ſubject to 
Auguſtus. Voſſius is of the ſame opinion. 
Iſidore derives it from ra, the plural of t, or 
the tribute money with which Auguſtus taxed 


the world] in Chronology, a fixed point of | 


time, from which any computation commences 
or begins. | 

ZERA'RIUM, S. [Lat. from x copper, 
which was the only money in uſe till the 48 5th 
year of Rome | the public treaſury of the Ro- 
man ſtate, like our bank, or exchequer ; it 
was epeftcd under Auguſtus, and maintained 
by yearly voluntary contributions, and guard- 
ed by three of the emperor's life-guards, ſtiled 

efefti gerarii, | 

AF'RIAL, Adj, Catrin, Lat.] conſiſting of 
air, “, Vegetables abound more with geria/ 
F*particles,** Arbutb. Produced by the air. In- 
habjting the air. Acrial animals may be 
s ſubdivided jato birds and flies. Locke. Placed 
in the air; lofty; bigh, 

AERIAL PERSPECTIVE, the art of giv- 

ing a proper diminution to the ſhades and light 
af colours, and fize of objects, in proportion to 
the ſuppoſed diſtance of the object from the 

e, 

AE'RIANS, S. [aeriani from Aerius] a re- 
ligious ſe& ih the fourth century, who derived 
their name from Aerius their founder. Their 
tenets reſembled thoſe of the Arians with re- 
ſpect to the Trinity; beſides which, they held 

prieft and 517 were ſynonymous terme, 
and denoted but one order and dignity, 


 A'ERIE, 8. [ajrie, Fr.] a neft appropri- 


prigted to hawks, and other birds of prey. 


AERO'LOGY, S, [an Gr. air, and xgſ©-, i 
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Or. a diſceurſe] à diſtougſe on the nature an 


properties of the air. | 
A'EROMANCY, S. [from ang, Gr. air, 


and uarric, divination ] art of divining or 
foretelling by the air. og 


AERO'METRY S. [from ane, Gr. and 
autre, Gr. to meaſure] the art of meaſuring the 
air, comprehending the laws of motion, gravi- 


tation, preſſion, elaſticity, rarefaction, conden · 


ſation, &c. See Pneumatics, 
AERO/SCOPY, S. [avg, Or. air, and 
cent, to Jook into] the obſervation of the 
ZERU'GINOUS, Adj. m acrugo} rev 
ſembling or belonging 10 the ruſt of ag 
Applied to colour; it is by ſome deſcribed as a 
reen, and by others as a brown. | 


ZERVU'GCOS, 8. bu, ruſt, particularly 


that of copper; verdegreaſe. £7 
ES US!TUM, [Lat.} burnt or calcined 
copper] in Chemiftry, made of thin plates of 
copper put into a ctucible, with alternate layers 
of ſulphur and falt, and continued on a hot 
charcoal) fire, till the ſulphur is conſumed, 
ZESCHYNO'MENOUS, Part, f a:ywoprr©-, 


aſhamed ; this plant ſhrinking as if affected 


with that paſſion at the approach] in Botany, 
applied to thoſe plants called Senſative. 


AESTIMA'TIO CAPITIS, [Lat. the eſti. 


mation, or value ſet upon a perſon's head] a 


fine antiently ordaineU to be paid for offences 


according to the quality of the complainants. 


iſlands. | | | 
AE/STUARY, 8. 32 Lat.] in 
Geography, an arm of the ſea, running a good 
my into the land. In Pharmacy, a vapour 
bath. | 
ETHER, $, [ai814, Gr. from a9, to 
burn or flame, Anaxagoras ſuppoſing it to be of 
the nature of fire] in Phyfics, a thin, ſabtile 
mager, finer and rarer than air, commencing 


from the limits of our ee e and expand- 


ed through all the regions of ſpace. | 
ETHE RIAL, Adj. [| etherius, Lat.] 
ſomething which belongs to, or partakes of 
the nature of ether, Atberial ſpace, or re- 
gion, is that ſpace in the heavens, where-the 
pure unmixed zther is ſuppoſed to be found; 
and, figuratively, is uſed for heavenly. Aibe- 
rial oil, in Chemiſtry, named likewiſe eſſen- 
tial; is a fine ſubtile, eſſential oil, approaching 
nearly to the nature of a ſpirit. The pure 
liquor, which riſes next after the ſpirit, in di- 
ſtilling turpentine, is termed the ztherial oil 
of turpentine. N 
THIOPS-MINERAL, [compound word; 
it derives its name from its colour, which is 
black, and ſuppoſed to reſemble the complex - 
ion of the Ethiopians] in Pharmacy, a pre- 
paration af equal quantities of quickfilver and 
flour of brimſtone, ground in a ſtone or iron 
mortar, till they become black, and no par- 
ticles of quick ſilver remain viſible. It is pre- 
ſcribed as an ointment in the itch, and other 
cutangous eruptions, 
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Aro, 8. A, Gr. from 
a;7ia, Gr. a N and Neyee, Or. a diſcourie] 
in Medicine, a diſcourſe, explaining the cauſes of 


a diſeaſe, | | 

AETITES, S. [of asro;, Gr. an eagle, from 
the vulgar opinion of its being found in an eagle's 
neſt] an oval incruſtated ſtone of a'dark ruſſet 
colour, hollow within, and including another 
ſtone, which on ſhaking it, rattles z near Tre- 
youx in France, they are very as PS 

ZETNA, S. [from ah, of alben, Gr. to 
burn, or t, Heb, a furnace] a burning moun- 


| tain, the higheſt of any in Sicily, The inha- 


bitants call it Monte Gibello, or, by contraction, 
Men-Gibello, i. e. the Mount of Mounts ; for 
the Saracens, when maſters of Sicily, called it 
Gibel ; pronounced by the Germans Gebel, or 
Gipſel, the ſummit of a hill, ſo that the name 
Monte, Italian for a mount, ſeems, when joined 
to the Saracen, to denote both the great im- 
preſſion its ravages made on their minds, and 
lkewiſe to ſhew, that, in making a compound 
of two words in different languages, which im- 
ply the ſarae thing, they were not very nice in 
their obſervation of analogy. Its aſcent from 
Catanea is 30,000 paces, but on the fide next 
Randazzo only 20,000 3 its circumference, at 
the bottom, is about 100,00g ; it is of a circu- 
lar form, and terminates in a peak, reſembling - 
a ſugar-loaf. The bottom is planted with corn 
and ſugar- cane, the middle with woods, olive- 
trees, and vines, and the top is covered with 
ſnow all the year. Its moſt remarkable irrup- 
tions are thoſe of 1159, 1329, 1408, 1444, 


1447, 1536, 1537, 1554, 1669, 1693, and | 


its laſt conſiderable eruption 1753, Sometimes, 
as in 1536, 1537, and 1669, a dreadful ſtream 
of fire iſſues from it, like that of Veſuvius. 
The prodigious quantity of burning matter eject- 
ed, and the earthquakes attending its errup- 
tions, have occafioned terrible devaſtation and 
calamities. During that of 1693, fifteen or 
ſixteen towns, eighteen eſtates, with men and 
cattle, beſides villages; and 93,000 ſouls, were 
deſtroyed, | | 

AFA'R, Adv, [of 4 expletive, and far of 
ferr, or feorran Sax. from faran, Sax. to go, 
fare, Iſl. and war and verre, Belg.] at a di- 
ſtance, Figuratively, foreign or ſtrange, in op- 
poſition to one's native country. Diſtance, in 
oppoſition to intimate friendſhip. 

AFE'ARED, naps e fear] to be truck 
vith apprehenfions at the proſpect of ſome ap- 
proaching evil, or ſome miſchievous or calami- 
tous object; to be frighted ; or afraid. Hal 


| 


| 


| 


f complaiſance, good - nature, and condeſcen- 


* AFFABLENESS, 8. I from affeble: and 

neſs, of NS. Goth. importing quality] eourte- 

455 z civil, and complaiſant behaviour. See. 
ability. „ 2 
AF/FABLY; Ady. {from affable and ly of 


ic, Sax. denoting manner] in an affable, courte - 


ous, and complaifant manner. 
AFFAIR, S. [ affaire, Fr] ſomething done, 
or to be done. Employment. I was not born 
*« for courts or great aſſaim. E The 
concerns and tranſactions of a n. Cir- 
eumſtances, or the condition of a perſon. © His 
affairs are in very bad order. Buſineſs. © He 
neglecta his own affairs. In a ludicrous ſenſe, 
joined with little, an intrigue. * He had a. 
« /ittle affair, with miſs „ a 
To AFFE'CT, V. A. [ affetter, Fr. of affec- 
rus, ſupine of afficio, Lat.] to produce hd to 
cauſe, uſed with the particle <vich, * He.. 
e the earth with cold. Milt. To act upon. 
To influence, To excite, ſtir up, or work. 
upon the paſſions. To aim at, to endeavour. 
after, applied to perſons, To have a tendeney 
to aſſume; to tend to. To be fond of, or 
long for. To tell us women what we moſt. 
% affect. DPryd. To aſſume a character not 
real, or natural; and to ſupport it in an au 
ward manner. TO „„ 
AFFECTA'TION,: S. [affe#atio, Lat.] an 
artful, or hypocritical aſſuming of a character, 
or appearance, which is not our own, and to 
which _— have no claim, 5 N 1 
AFFE'CTED, Part. aectus. Ae] 
having the affections 2 To be peculi- 
arly fond of. Diſpoſed, with the word 1d. No 
« marvel then if he were i affected. Perſo- 
nated, and appearing unnatural, «4 Theſe an- 


tic, liſping, and 4 ſecred phantaſies. Nam. 


and Juliet. Applied to perſons, full of affecta - 
tion, 4 An affected lady.“ ho 

AFFE'CTEDLY, Adv. [ from affeFedly, and 
ly, of lic, Sax. denoting manner] in a manner, 
which has more of appearance than reality; 


pretendedly. | 
AFFE/CTEDNESS, [from affected and neſs, 
of NS. Goth. implying a quality confidered in 
the abftrat] the quality of aſſuming” an un- 
natural or falſe appearance. Diſtinguiſhed from 
hypocriſy by its object, that being religion and 
this politeneſs, grandeur, learning, Ce. 
AFFE'CTION, S. ſ[affettion, Fr. affe#io, 
Lat.] Rate of being affected, or wrought upon 
by any cauſe, Paſſions in general; Love, fond- . 


art Re oy e. af:ar'd”. Shakeſp. Hen. neſs, regard, or good-will. Zeal; a defire of 


IV. This word is now obſolete, Sedby being 
755 the laſt author in which it occurs. 
nſon, 


AFFABPLITY, S. [affabilire, Fr. affabi- 
ltas, Lat.] a quality which renders a perſon 
eaſy to be ſpoke to; including modeſty, good- 
nature, and condeſcenſionz generally applied to 
ſu periors. : | 

A'FFABLE, ver bal Adj. [affable, F. affa- 
bits, L. ] eafily to be ſpoken ta, on account 


1 


obtaining. Set your affectiont on things above. 
Col. iii. 2. In Painting, the repreſentation of 
any paſſion, whereby they appear to be ani- 
mated, and ſwell to the fight. In Logic, an 
attribute peculiar to ſome ſubject, and ariſing 
from the very idea or eſſence of it; ftiled by 
the ſchoolmen, proprium modo. Aﬀec- 
tions of body, in Phyſics, are certain modifi- _ 
cations, occaſioned by motion. In Medicine, 


it impliez a morbid, or preternatural a+ 


err — 
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No tinate and neſs, of NS. Goth, implying abſtrac- 


s ſentiments. Rogers. 8 
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trothing. 


fon. | 
* AFFINED, Part. [affines, Lat.] joined by 


A F Y 


„ chondriacal affection. Chamb. - 


' AFFE'CTIONATE, Adj. [affe#tone, Fr.] 
zealous, or a ftrong and longing deſire; warm. 
Strongly inclined, or diſpoſed to. Fond, tender, 
with all the glowings of paternal love. 

* AFFF/CTIONATELY, Adj. [from affec- 
tionate ang ty of fic, Sax. fignifying like, or 
manner] in an affectionate, fond, (endearing, 
and benevolent manner. . 

AFFECTIONATENESS, S. [from affre- 


tion] the quality or ſtate of exerciſing the ſo- 


cial, benevolent, kind, and endearing paſ- 
© AFFECTIONED, Adj: [from affe#ior] full 


of affectation, conceited, affected. An a. 
4 feftoned aſs that cons ſtate without book. 
Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. Exercifing the paſ- 
FKons in à general ſenſe, © Be kindly affec- 
c 2;0ned one to another. Rom. xii. 10. 
AFFF/CTIVE, Adj. | from aer] that 
which acts upon, or excites a diſagreeable or 
painful -ſenfation. © Unyrateful or affefrve 


To APE RE, V. A. [affer, Fr.] in Law, 
to confirm. POR ARE EMA cy 
AFFERORS, or AFFEE'RORS, [ affrour, 
Fr.] in Law, perſons appointed to tax, aſſeſs, 
and confirm, ſuch fines as are ſet in inferior 
courts; in leets to ſettle the fines of 


thoſe that ate guilty of faults, which have no 


expreſs penalty aſſigned by ſtatute; in courts 
baron to moderate amerciaments ; they are to 
affirm on oath what penalty they think ought 
to be inflicted upon offenders. 25 Edw. III. c. 
7 1: Myth - N 
AFFETUO'SO, Adj. [Ital. tender ou af- 
fecting] in Mufic, implies chat the ſtrain or 
air ſhould be played flow, and in ſuch a manner, 
as to melt and touch with pity. | | 
AFFVANCE, [affiance, Fr. from affier] to 
confirm one's own by plighting of faith; be- 
| Figuratively, truſt, or confidence, 
the effect of the mutual vows perſons make 
each other. Ah! what's more dangerous 


affinity, or marriage to another; related to, 
3 If partially affined.” \ Shak:ſp. Othello, 7 

— AFFINITY, 8. [finite Fr. from affinis, 
Lat.] relation by marriage; in o poſition to 


that which is by blood. Uſed with the particles ro 
or evith before the perſon by whom the relation 
is contracted. Solomon made affinity with 
r Pharach. 1 Kings; iii. 1. Connexion, re- 
ſemblance to; applied to thing. 
Io 4FFFRM, V. N. [affirm,” Lat.] to 
ſert; to tell confidentiy; oppoſed” to deny. 
Uſed neuterly, to rectify, approve; eſtabliſh, or 
confirm a law, in oppoſition to repel. 
AFFURMABLE, Adj. f from: affirm and 
j 24a/, Sax. power, or poſſibility]. that which 
may be affirmed, or aſſerted, EN? 
} AFFVRMANCE, S. ſin Lawiþiconfirma- 
tion; oppoſed to repeal. *© In finance of 
* Common Law.“ GF ne 
perſon who affirms, or makes a poſitive decla- 
ration; .. DG; e 
F AFFIRMATTION, S. [affirmario, Lat.] 
the act of ſtreng hening or ſupporting any opi- 
nion; confirmation. Aſſertion; or tenaciouſ- 
firmation, in oppoſition to repeal. In Gram- 
mar, what is other wiſe called a verb, becauſe it 
exprefſes what we afſirm or aſſert of any ſub- 
je ct. Thus “Pitt endearetb. | Endeareth is an 
affirmation, becauſe it aſſerts, or affirms the 
quality of endearing to be in Pitt. Tn. a legal 
ſenſe, the method by law allowed to the Qua- 
kers as a pledge of their truth in judicial courts, 
inſtead of an vath, which they-hold to 'be in- 
conſiſtent with Chriſt's command; Sear 
© not at all. If they make a falſe affirma- 
tion, they are ſubject to the penalties of per- 


allegiance, and on public occaſions ; for in cri- 
minal caſes their affirmation is not taken in 
evidence,” ©. e 

AFFIRMATIVE, Adj. [from affirm] that 
which poſitively affirms or aſſerts a thing, in 
oppoſition to negative. Applied to perſons, 


than this fond affiance.”” Shakeſp, Hen. VI. poſitive; obſtinate in opinion ; dogmatical; or 


Firm truſt, and unſhaken reliance. 
To AFFYANCE, V. A. [ affiancer, Fr.] to 
bind one's ſelf to marry. Figuratively, confi- 
dent, or fecure. © Affanced in my faith” 
Pope. | 4-5 
AFFIDA'TO DOMINORUM, [Lat. the 
oath of the lords] in Law, an oath taken by 
the lords in parliament. 8 
_ AFFIDAVIT, S. [Lat. he hath made oath] 
an oath in writing, ſworn before an authoriſed 
perfon ; which contains the time, reſidence, 
and addition of the perſon who makes it. 
AFFIED, Part. [from affier, Fr. or aide, 
Lat. ] joined by contract, affianced; betrothed. 
« Be we afped.” Shakeſp. (EF 
AFFILIA'TION, S. | from ad to, and f- 
tins, Lat. a fon] adoption, or the making a 


one that would affirm any thing. Affirmative 
in Algebra, applied to quantities, are thoſe 
which expreſs a real magnitude, in oppoſition to 
thoſe which are negative, or leſs than nothing. 
Affirmative ſign in Algebra, is that Which 
zes ach. that the quantity, it is prefixed to, 1s 
affirmative, and is marked thus 

AFFV/RMATIVELY, Adv. from of- 


manner] in an affirmative or poſitive manner, 
in oppoſition "to negative. * Concluding not 
only affirmatively, but negatively. Brown, 

AFFI'RMER,'S, [from affirm and er im- 
p'ying an agent, from «vair, Goth, or var, 
Sax. a man] that perſon who aſſerts a thing to 
be true; he that affirms 3 he who takes the af- 
firmative fide of a queſtion in a diſpute. ' 

To AFFLUXx, V. A. [affxum, tupine of of- 
go, Lat.] to be fixed or uniced to. . 

5 . | min 


| 


confirm a thing as truth; to declare; to a- 


AFFIRMANT, S. [affirmens, Lat.] the 


neſs of any thing or poſition alerted. Con- 


jury: but this is only with regard to oaths of- 


firmative and ly, of lic, Sax. implying lie, or 


—"« a wad. Oo. 


A F F 0 
& mined. ideas, with names affixed to them. 
Lacks, + To! connect with, to ſubjoin, to eſta- 
bliſh. f Y 3 ; 
AFX, 8. [afixum, Lat.] in Grammar, 
ſome letter or ſentence joined to a word. In 
ie the Hebrew language the noun has its ahr. 


4 


 AFFIXION, S. [ from affix ] the art of 


affixing, or ſtate of a noun that has an affix. 
AFFLA/TUS, S. [Lat.] divine inſpiration. 

In Phyſic, a vapour, or blaſt, which is preju- 

dicial to the health. 8 ; 


To AFFLIC'T, V. A. [affifum; ſupine 


of afflige, Lat.] to uſe with ſuch barbarity as 


may occaſion a deep ſorrow, To mortify, or 


practiſe all the duties of ſincere repentance. 
To puniſh, To be in adverſity, or involved 
in temporal unhappineſs, Yo 
AFFLFCTEDNESS, 8. [from afflicted and 
neſe, of NS. Goth. ſignifying quality or ſtate] 
the ſtate of affliction, or of à perſon afflicted. 
AFFLICTION, 8. [affii#io, Lat.] that 
which cauſes a ſenſation of pain; a very diſ- 
agreeable circumſtance; calamity, All af- 
0 fliction is naturally grievous,” Hooker. 
AFFLYCTIVE, Adj. I from affi#] that 
which occaſions torment, miſery, or à ſenſa- 
tion of pain on account of its diſagreeableneſs; 
that which concerns; ſorrow, © | | 
ArFLUENCE, S. [affluence, 
tia, Lat. from ad, to, and fluo, to flow] in 
its primary ſenſe, the flowing to any place; 
reſort, or concourſe. It is almoſt always uſed 
figuratively.” Abundance of wealth; plenty. 
Let joy or eaſe, let affluence or content. 
AF FLUENCV, S, the fame with Afuence, 
which is moſt uſed, ©. | 


 AF'FLUENT, Part, [affluent, Fr. affiuens, | : 
ror, fear, denoting a ſudden impreſſion, in op- 


Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, flowing to any part, 
1 affluent blood. Harvey. In its ſecon- 
dary, abundant in wealth; plentiful; exube- 
rant; wealthy, Loaded and bleſt with all 
* the affluent ſtore.” Prior. | 

AFF'LUEN'TNESS, S. {from affluent, and 
neſs, of NS. Goth, importing abſtraction] the 
quality of being wealthy, or abounding with all 
the conveniences of life, Ss 

AFFLU'X, S. [afluxus, Lat.] the act of 
flowing, or thing which flows. 5! It muſt be 
by new affiuxes to London. Graunt. ; 

Toi AFFORD, V. A. [from ferdern, or 
fordern, \Teuts''or vorderen, Belg. to promote, 
or aſfiſt] to yield or produce. The ſoil 
© affords grain.“ To ſupply, cauſe, or grant. 
To be able to ſell, without looſing. 

To AF FOREST, V. A. [affereflare, law 
Lat.] to turn ground into à foreſt.“ He 
© afforfted many wocds and waſtes. Davie. 

AFFO/RESTING, S. | afforeffatio, See 


Aforeft] the act of turning lands into foreſts, 
Willlam the Conqueror and his ſucceſſors 
5 continued æfforeſing the lands of his ſub- 
bs = inſomuch that they were obliged to 
ſue for 


relief in order to put a ſtop to it. 


Me 


Fr. affluen- 


of fear. % 


A F F 


To ArTRANChHTsE, v. A. TLafunche 
Fr. ] to make free. no 


AFFRA'/ID, Part. [from affrayer, Fr.] to 

be timorous ; to be affected with fear, either 
by a preſent: object which may endanger our 
ſafety, or by the proſpect of a diſtant, or fu- 
ture evil. It is generally , ſpelt with a fingle 
7; but this is more conſiſtent with analogy. 
To AFFRA “V, V. A. [from efrayer, Fr. 
of afrayer, Latin, from 4 froid cold, or chilly, 
the blapd of people thus affected being ſuppoſed 
to be chilled] to ſtrike with terror or fear; to 
fright. Or when the flying heavens ha 
% would affray.”* Fairy Queen. 

AFFRA'Y, or AFFRAYMENT, S. [ſee 
To Afﬀray] in Law, formerly an aftright cauſed 
to one or more, by perſons appearing in unuſual 
armour, 2 Ed. III. c. 3. At preſent, a ſkirmiſh 
or fighting, wherein ſome blow is given, 'or 
ſome weapon drawn. It differs from an aſ- 
fault, as this is a public, but that a perſonal 
Wrong. . n | 

AFFREFVGHTMENT, S. [from fret. Fr.] 
in Law, the freight of a ſhip, See Freight. 

AFFRICTION, S. | affri#io, Lat. from 
ad, to, and frico, to rub} the act of rubbing 
two bodies together, or one thing on another. 


Friction is the word now in uſe.” ' 


To AFFRIGHT, V. A. [from a expletive, 
and freight of fribtan, Sax. to fear; fryer, Dan, 
of fryeter, to dread z all which ſeem to be bor- 
rowed from-ppi719, Gr. to be ſtruek with horror] 
to affect with fear, including in it the idea of 
ſomething dangerous and miſchievous, ſome- 
thing that can deprive us of pleaſure, or affect 
us with pain; and that the impreſſion of this 
paſſion is ſudden. To intimidate, diſhearten, 
and be deprived of every ſparkle of courage. 
AFFRVGHT, S. from to affrigbt, ter- 


poſition to fear, which implies à long continu- 
ance. In fear and ſad 'affriphr.*” Fairy Q. 
The object which excites, or cauſes the paſſion 


_ AFFRTGHTFUL, Adj. from © affright, 
and full, Sax. and Teut,] abounding in ſuch 
qualities as may cauſe fear. e 

To AF FRONT, V. A. ſthe e is pro- 
nounced like an ſhort, as affrint, from af- 
fremeer, Fr. of ad to, and frontem, Lat, the fore- 
head or face] In its primary fignification," to 


+ 


meet face to face, to confront. We have 


« ſent for Hamlet hither—That he may here 
6 — Ffront Ophelia.” To" meet, to encoun- 
ter. To meet like an enemy, alluding to the 
oppoſition of the fronts - of two armies ap- 
proaching each other to engage - And with 
e their darkneſs durſt affont his light. Par. 
Loft, Theſe ſenſes are now' grown obſolete, 
Figuratively, to injure a perſon before-his face, 
including in it the ſecondary ideas of con- 
tempt, ' diſdain, and entire neglect of deco- 
rum; © Dared to affront the wife of Aurelius. 


AF FRONT, S. [ affront, Fr. affronto, Ital. 


ſee the verb] an inſult, or injury offered 5 


is 


0% ESE 


the face; ingſuding the ideas of contempt and 
- rudeneſs. Indecent behaviour, outrage. 
AFFRON'TER, S. [from affront, and er 
implying an agent, from uair, Goth. or wr, 
Sax. a man. See front] the perſon who offers 
the affront. | | 
AFFRO'NTING, Part. [from affront] that 
which occaſions-or. cauſes an affront. _ 
 AFFRO'NTIVE, Adj. [from affront] that 
which may give offence. 541 Wy 

- AFFRONTIVENESS, S. {from afflonti ve, 
and neſs of NS. Goth. imp lying quality in the 
abftract ] a quality of giving, or offering af- 
fronts. . | | 

AFFU'SION,-S., [affu/o, Lat.] the act of 

ring one thing upon another, 1 55 

To AFFY, V. A. {affer, Fr.] to oblige 
one's ſelf by contract, to marry ; to betroth. 
Neuterly it implies to place confidence in; al- 
luding to that which is the effect of betrothing. 
Ido affy—lIn thy uprightneſs and integrity. 
 Shakeſp. Tit. and Andronicus, 

AFIE'LD Adv. [from 4 to, and fic/d, of 
feld, Sax, and Teut. or feuld Hung.] to the 
feld, Aßeld 1 went amidſt the morning dew.” 
Gu - pe 4 : N 

2 FLA'T, Adv. [from æ and flat, ſee Flat 
level with the ground. © Lay all his branches 
aflat upon the ground.“ Bac. This word is 
now ſuperſeded by Flar. CT 

AFLO'AT, Adv. [frem a, and float from 
Petter, Fr. to ſwim on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter] borne up by the water; floating. On 
| © ſuch a full ſea are we now afloar.”*- Sbaleſp. 
Jul. Caf. Figuratively, fluctuating. 

AFO'OT, Adv. [from a and fest] walking, 
in oppeſition to riding. Come aof thither,”” 
Hamlet. Figuratively, in agitation; . com 
2 4 When thou ſeeſt that act afoct. 
AFORE, Prep, [from à and fore, of ſcran, 
Sax. See Before] nearer in place, in oppoſition 
to behind. I ſhall be there afore you. 

Shakeſp. Lear. 

_ AFO/RE, Adv. {from à and fore, Sax, for 
Dan. wor Belg.] applied to time, that which 
is paſt ; prior or antecedent to a thing men- 
e « I wrote fore in few words Eph. 

3» | | 

 AFO'REGO!ING, Part. [compounded of 
aſere and going] that which precedes any thing 
in order, or motion. | 

AFOR'E-HAND, Adv. [compounded of 
afere and band, from the Sax, termination an, 
which implies order, or place, as af-nrx!-an, 
next in order or place, - behind an, after anotber 
in order or place] previous; or before an event 
in the order of time; „ She is come afere- 
« band to anoint my body. Matth. xiv. 8. 

AFO'RE-MEINTIONED, Part. { com- 
pounded of aſore and mentioned] ſomething ta- 
ken notice of in a former part of a book or 
diſcourſe. _ IF 

AFORE-NAMED, Part. [compounded of 
afore and named] that which has been men- 
tioned in a former part of a work or diſ- 


Aces, Sax. Friſch, Belg. whence | 


AFO/RE-SAID, Part, [ from fore and | 


AFT. 


ſaid] that which has been ſaid or mentioned 


prior to the time and place in which it is re- 
ferred to. 9 7 a . 
AFOYRE TIME, Adv, {from and 
time] in times paſt, or thoſe which have pre- 
ce that in which they are referred to, 
„% Whatſoever was written aforetime,”” Nom. 


XV. 4. „ ; 
 _AFRA'ID, Part. from 


ayer, Fr. and 
ſhould therefore be written with a double /, ay 
obſerved in afraid.] See Afraid. 5 


 AFRE'/SH, Adv. [from 4 and” freſh, of 
rats, Fr. 
new] a- new; again; a ſecond time. They 
crucify the ſon of God afreſh.” Heb. vi. 6, 
- AFRO'NT, Adv. [afrone, Fr. to the face] 
in the front. See Afront. go 


A'FRICA, S. [Aqpun, Gr. from a, Gr. 


| negative, and-ppaxn,, Gr. cold] one of the four | 


principal parts of the world ; bounded on the 
N, by the Mediterranean, on the E. by the 
Red Sea, and on the S. and W. by the main 
ocean. It extends from the z th degree S. to 
the 37th N. latitude; being from N. to S. 72 
degrees, or about 4320 miles; from E. to W. 


| it ceaches from 17 W. to 60 E. or 77 degrees 
] | of longitude, i. e. 4620 miles. 


Its fituation 
for commerce is preferable to either of the 
other quarters of the world; as it ſtands in the 
center, and has a nearer communication with 
Europe, Alia, and America, than any- other 
quarter with reſpeR to the others. It is fur- 
niſhed with the greateſt and moſt convenient 
navigable rivers; is populous beyond credibi- 
lity z its ſoil is fruitful, and produces corn, in 
abundance, Gums, ivory, wax, civet, and 
oſtrich feathers are in ſuch quantities, that they 
never can be exhauſted by the hand of profu- 
fion. They have very rich mines of copper; 
and as for gold and filver, there is no country 
in the world that can more. The Nu- 
bian geographer tells us, that the king of Gui · 


nea has a mafs of gold, of thirty pounds weight, 


which was naturally produced in the mines, 
and is completely tough and malleable, with - 
out ever having been refined, or melted. The 
trade with Africa, in its preſent ſtate, is of as 
great advantage as any we carry on, as it is 
almoſt all profit ; the firſt coſt being ſome of 
our own manufactures, for which we have in 
return gold, teeth, wax, and negroes. The 
laſt article are the hands by which our planta- 
tions are improved, and ſuch quantities of ſu- 
gar, tobacco, cotton, Sc. raiſed, which em- 
ploy a great quantity of ſhipping, become 2 
nurſery for ſailors, an encouragement. for ma- 
nufactories, the ſource of wealth and power to 
this kingdom, and the means of its being able, 
at preſent, to give laws to the whole world. 


We awe the extenſion of this valuable trade, 


to one Mr. Thomas Cumings, a quaker, who 
projected the taking of Goree and Senegal, 
and by that means has opened à ſource of 
wealth, till then unknown; but at preſent 
ſenſibly felt by almoſt every individual in this 


nation. | 
AFTER, Prep. [from aſter, Sax. afar or 
afarub, 9 


* 


abar, Per.] it is 
e " veeplic 
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time, it denotes that ſomething had been done 


4 ſteond ſabbath-after the firſt.” Luke vi. 1. 


7 Dryd . 


et :er-coft and labour prove unſucceſsful.” Mar- 


the ſecond crop or produce of a ground in one 


«an 8 to play. 


« bours with ſorrow chide us not. Rom, and 


Figutatively, in 


AF T | 
applied both to time and Applied to 
before. Joined with verbs, it has a reference 
to time, with ſucceeding or following. On 


Applied to place, behind, or following. That 
« he might bear it after Jeſus,” Luke xxiii. 
26. Concerning. Thou enquireſt after my 
« iniquity. Job. x. 6. According to; agree. 
able to, in imitation of. After the oriental 
« manner. Pope, | A 
AFTER, Adv. ſit is diſtinguiſhed from the 
prepoſition, becauſe it has a relation to that 
which goes before it ; but not to the ſentence 
which follows it] ſucceeding or following in 
time. © The law which was 430 years af- 
ge ter. Gal. iii. 17. Second or following in 
place, in oppoſition to before, * Let bim 
« draw thee after.”* Shakeſp. Lear. 
A'FTER-ACCEPTATION, 8. [from of- 
ter and acceptation] a fignification, which was 
not firſt admitted; but adopted in proceſs cf 
time. The church's after - acceptation.”” | 


A'FTER-AGES, S. [from after and ages] 
ages which are to come, or future. What 
« an opinion will after-ages entertain.”* Addiſ. 
A'FIER-ALL, taking every thing into 
conſideration; in fine; notwithſtanding all 
that has been ſaid; at laſt. After- all, if 
« they have any merit. Pope. - 
A'FTER-BIRTH, S. [from after and birth] 
in Midwifry, the coat, membrane, or caſe 
wherein the fetus, or child, is incloſed in the 
womb, called the ſecundine, and ceriving its 
name from its coming away after the birth of 
the. child, See Heam. 1 
A'FTER-CLAP, S. [from after and c/ap, 
of clap, Brit. a ſtroke] ſome u inci- 
dent after an affair is ſuppoſed to be ended. 
% For fear of ter- claps. Spenſer. It is uſed 
in an ill ſenſe, but ſeems a low expreſſion. 
A'FTER-COST, S. [from aft:r and cf] 


| 


expences which are incurred after the original | paſt 


bargain or plan is finiſhed. © Left, your af- 
timer. 


A'FTER-CROP, 8. [from after and crop] 


car, 

To A'FTER-EYE, V, A. [from after and 
eye] to purſue with one's eye; to keep in 
view. © Left to after-eye him. Shakeſp, 

A'FTER-GAME, S. [from after and game] 
an expedient after the original plan or firſt at- 
tempt has miſcarried. — ** Still there remains 
. Cato. 

AFTER. HOURS, 8. [ſeldom uſed in the 
fingular, from after and hours] the hours which 
ſucceed or follow any action. That aftr-" 


a 


tet, 1 

”AFITER-NOON, 8. [from after and noon]. 
that ſpace, or interval, which is from twelve at 
noon to the evening. On dice and drink, 


„ and drabs, they ſpend the afternoon.” Dryd. 
ly, * ale, Even in the 


* 


or reciprocation of action. 


11 | 
} 


1 


MDMA | 
n beſt days. Shak, Rick, 
A'FTER-PA'INS, 8. [never uſed in the 
ſingular, from after and pains] In Midwifry, 
thoſe pains which are felt in the loins, groin, 
Ec. after delivery, proceeding from a diſten- 
ſion of the ligaments of the uterus. | 
A'FTER-PART, 8. [from after and part! 
the deeline or latter part. In the after-part 
« reaſon and foreſight begin a little to take 
cc place. Locke. Ft, ' | 
- A/FFER-PROOQF, S. after and proof. 
evidence, following that . * been — 
duced. Under the expectation of his after- 
& prο Wotton. | 
A'FTER-TASTE, S. [from after and tafte] 
that taſte which is perceived by the organs of 
ſenſation after, which was not ſenfible during 
the act of drinking. 
_ A'FTER-THOUGHT, 8. [from after and 


thought] an expedient formed too late; reflec- 


tion, or thought arifing after the finiſhing of a 
thing : not properly uſed for ſecond thought, as 
that is generally taken in a good ſenſe, but this 
in a bad one. Repentance. *© Expence, and 
“% after-thought, and idle care. | Dryd, 
A'FTER-TIMES, S. om after and times. 
Seldom uſed in the ſingular] future ages; in 
time to come. In aſter-times ſhalt not hold 
*« the world in awe.” : ad 
A'FTERWARD, or A'FTERW 
Adv. [ from after and eveard, Sax. of wwairth, 
or zoairths, Goth,] in ſucceeding, or future 
time, referring to ſomething which preceded, 
and which it is Oy 1 follow. © Pre- 
ce thy work, and afterwhrd build 
« houſe,” N Prov. xxiv. 27. 7 o 
A'FTER-WIT, S. [from after and wir} 
an unſeaſonable expedient, or - a contrivance 
which is too late, Aﬀter-apit comes too 
&« late.” L'Eftrange. © „ TT Rnd 
A'FTER-WRATH, S. from after and 
evrath] anger, when the provocation ſeems 
paſt. 'T”excuſe their after-worath,”” | 
AGA, S. [Arab. lord] a title uſed among 
the Mogols Turks, for a commander. 
AGAIN, Adv. [agen, Sax. ien, Dan. of 
æc, Sax one more, and æne, Sax. one, accord - 
ing to Skinner] a ſecond time, implying the 
repetition of the ſame action. I will not 
« again curſe, nor again ſmite. Gen. vii. 
21, At the beginning of a ſentence, it im- 
ports an addition to what has been ſaid before. 
« Again I will be to him a father. Heb, i. 3. 
On the other hand, denoting a correſpondence 
« His fortune 
« worked upon his nature, and his nature 


t again upon. his fortune. Fohnſ. Dict. Af- | 


ter aſk, a return of a thing given. I did 
ic never aſk it you again. Shak:ſp, King 


Return, by way of recompence; or 
1eimburſement. - That he hath given, he 
ec will pay again. Prov. xix. 27. After 
much, or words implying dimenſion, a repeti- 
tion of the fame quantity which preceded, 
«As large and as again as ours. 3 : 
Want as much, again to manage it. Pope. 
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| KGaA 
When doubled, it implies frequent repetition. | 


« It muſt be repeated again and again. 
AGAINST, Prep. |[ agen, ongean, Sax. ge- 
en, Teut.] uſed of perſons in oppoſition, al- 
8 to the poſition of two armies ready to 
attack each other. He that is not with me, 
4e is againſt me. Matth. xii, 30. After 
ſpeak, to be repreſented in a bad light, “ This 
be ſect is every where ſpoken againſt. Ar. 


rection; or that in Which one body meets with ] 
another. Trouts and ſalmons ſwim againſt 
te the ſtream. Bac. Cloſe to, joining, or 
cContiguous. The picture hangs againſt the 
d wall.” Immediately preceding; previous 
to, or near. Againſt that ſeaſon comes. 
. Ham. | 
""*AGA'/LLOCHUM,' S, a ſpecies of aloes 
wood, in the Eaſt-Indies, ſpotted with various 
colours, odoriferous, and acrimonius to the 
taſte ; it yields abundance of ſap when put on 
the fire, which is, by French phyſicians, reck- 
oned a very powerful cardiac. See Ales, 
A'GAPE!, S. from a, Gr. love] 
love feaſts, exerciſed by the primitive Chri- 
ſtians; originally of. ſuch ſervice, that they 
cauſed the admiration of the Heathens, but 
being attended with ſome incidents which are 
detter gueſſed at, than mentioned, the Whole 
was at length diſuſed. ; 7s 
AGA PE, Adv. 3 a and gape, from 
gape, Il. glapan, Sax. gaepen, Belg. to ſet 
any thing, and particularly the mouth, wide 
open] a ſtupid kind of admiration 3 wondering, 
as expreſſed by the ignorant, with open mouths. 
«© The whole croud ftood apape,”” Spec?. 
No. 572. Eg 
AGA RIC, S. [agaricus, Lat.] in Botany, 
an excreſcence growing in the ſhape of a muſh- 
room, upon the trunk and great branches of 
the oak and other trees, but the larch- tree 
eſpecially, Favs who would ſee its merits 
diſcuſſed with candour, and eſtabliſhed by ex- 
periments, need only peruſe, A treatiſe on the 
Agaric of the Oak, by Mr. Neal, ſurgeon to 
one of our London hoſpitals, a gentleman of 
eminent abilities in his profeſſion. Mineral 
Agaric, is a kind of ſtone found in the clefts 
of rocks in Germany; when it is firſt found, 
it is White, and of the conſiſtence of curdled 
milk ; whence it is called lac lunæ, or milk 
of the moon; litbomagra, or marrow-ſtone ; 
by drving, it becomes brittle, and reſembles 
the natural Agaric, on which account it has 
received its name, 1 
AG AST, Adv. [from a and gaſt, a ſpec- 
tte, 7. e. terrified as if one had ſeen a ſpectre 
or ghoſt, according to Skinner : but is it not 
more natural to derive it from aya7ojai, Gr. to 
look upon with amaze] with all the figns of a 
| perſon who is terrified at the fight of ſome 
dreadful object. With ſhudd' ring horrour 
« pale, and eyes apaſi.”” Par, Loft, | 
A'GATE, S. [apate, Fr. agat, Belg. of 
exaT7ng, Gr.] a precious ſtone of the flint 
kind, much harder than jaſper, and receives 
a better poliſh, Its colours are various, and 


1 


( 


* 


arxviii. 22. Applied to motion, contrary di- Feodeo 


| and manage for 


AGt 


tions; vx. the age of the law of nature, from 
Adam to Moſes ; the age of the Jewiſh law, 
from Moſes to Chriſt; and the age of grace, 
from thence to the preſent glorious year 1760. 
Others divide this grand period into fix ages ; 
the 1ſt, from the creation to the deluge, con- 
tains 1656 years. 2d, From thence to Abra- 
ham's entering the promiſed land, 426 years. 
za, To the deljverance from Egypt, 430. 
4th, To the foundation of Solomon's temple, 
467. th, To the foundation of the temple 
in the Babyloniſh captivity, 424. And the 
6th, From the Baby loniſh captivity to the birt! 

vets di- 


in ſome of tliem tepreſent ſuch flgures as ate bY 
very ſurpriſing, 5 likewife, e the th 
gold Wire-drawers, is the inſtrament they | by 
make. uſe of in burniſhing, and derives its © I 
name from the agate ſtone, which. is in the : 
middle, and forms the moſt conſiderable part 5 
. . e bs 
CITE] Adj. [from apate] partaking 0 
of the c tue m_ : * 
| 8 of Agate. « An agdty flint,” th 
AGA'VE, S. [Lat.] in Botany, the com- . 
mon American aloe, This is the 4goth ge- J 
nus of Linnæus, who has ſeparated it from the q 
aloe, among which they were dae before, rl 
becauſe the ſtamina and ftyle in their floweis 
are extended much longer than the corolla, and [ 
they reſt upon the germen. : 5 3 
AGA/ZED, Part. [from agaz?] firuck with Y 
a ſudden terror; terrified to ſtupidity, * All : 
the whole army ſtood agazed at him.” 5 
Shakeſp. Hen, vB. 5 5 
Ask, S. [from age, Fr. atha, Sax. or æ, p 
Run. and Dan. always] any limitcd part of p 
duration, or time, applied both to perſons and : 
things. „ His life being ſeven ages. Shakeſ, 3 
The number of years of which a perſon's life 8 
conſiſts; the period of his exiſtence. «© The 
* whole age of Jacob was 145 years. Ger, : 
xlvii. 28, The advanced part of a long life; x 
that ſtate of life wherein a perſon has ſeen a 
great number of years, in oppoſition to youth, p 
The ſpace of 100 years. In Horſemanſhip, 5 
the method of diftinguiſhing how many years 
the horſe is old from his teeth, hoofs, coat, 5 
tail, and eyes. In Hunting, is in a hart diſco- 
vered by the furniture of his head. In Aſtro- a 
nomy, applied to the moon, it is the number : 
of days elapſed fince the laſt conjunction, or a 
full moon, ſtiled her quarter. In Chronology, 
a certain period of years paſſed fince the crea- : 
tion. This by ſome is reduced to three por- 
| 


of Chriſt, including 484 years. The poets 
vide the world into four ages; called the Gol- 
den, Silver, Brazen, and Iron age. Ay in 
Law, is that time of life at which a perſon is 
qualified to aſſume and exerciſe certain offices of 
ſociety, which before he was, for want of years, 
incapable of. The age of twenty-one is. the 
full age, when a man or woman may contract 
- themſelves with reſpect to their 
eſtates. . was 


A'GED, Adj. {from age] that which" has 


lived a long courſe, or ſeries of years, generally 
. 46 This grey Fe wid 
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4 very aged men.“ Job. xv. 20. iner, 


h of time, applied to inanimate things, 
207 aged oaks,” Seiſlingf. N | 
A'GEDLY; Adv. from aged, and of 
lic, Sax. like, or manner] after the ; 
of a perſon advanced in years, or in the decline 
of HM | „ 
AGE N, Ad. '\ agen, Sax. ] a repetition of 
the ſame deed; ſomething by way of reply to 
what had been ſaid. Thus her ſon reply d 
« agen.” Dryd. This is the true ſpelling, 
though now uſed only by poets for the ſake of 
rhime. See Again. 4 1 
AGEMO'GLANS, AZ AMO LANs, 8. 
[from BIN agen, Arab. a baibarian, and ceby, 
Arab, a child} children of tribute, taken every 
third year by the grand fignior's officers, from 
thoſe Chriſtians whom he tolerates in his domi- 
nions ; they always claim one in three, which 
are generally choſen for their beauty and viva- | 
city: As ſoon as ſeized on, they are conveved 
to Gallipoli or Conſtantinople, circumciſed, in- 
ftructed in the Mahomedan religion, taught the 
Turkiſh language and military ' diſcipline, and 
placed among the troops called the Janniizaries, 
Such as are not fit for the army, are employed 
in the loweſt and moſt ſervile offices in the ſe- 
raglio, © | AE ne ILL Yr, 
ev, S. from agent] the quality of 
acting; action; the ſtate of being in, or ex- 
erting action. The ſuperintendence and 
« agency of Providence. M odo. 


AGENHUNE, S. [from 227 Sax. Jan. 
Teut. one's own, and Hine, a ſervant] in Law, 
2 gueſt at an inn, Who after threee night's. 
continuance: therein, is deemed one of the fa- 
mily. | 3 7 

AGENT, Pert. [from agen; Lat. part. of 
ago, to act] that which acts, or is active, in 
oppoſition, to patient, or paſſive. 


Nat. Hiſt. Tae 
AGENT, S. [agens, Lat.] a being indued 
with the power of action. A miracle is a 


« work exceeding the power of any created 


&« agent. South, In Phyfic, that Which is 
endued with power to act on another, and to 
produce a” change or alteration by ſuch action. 
The ſchools divide agents into natural, or free. 
Natural, are thoſe which are determined by the 
great author of nature to one ſort of effect, 
with an incapacity to perform any other, as 
fire to heat only, not to cool. A free agent is, 
that which may do or not do any action, and, 
has the conſcious perception that his actions are 
cauſed by his own will, without any external 
neceſſity, or determination whatever, If there 
were no free agents, all would te mere mecha- 
niſm, and the beſt and nobleſt part of nature 
would be cut off: There would be no creatures 
capable of gratitude or reaſonable obedience to 
the Deity, In Commerce, an agent, is a per- 
ſon intruſted with tranſacting buſineſs for ano- 
ther at a diſtance, or the negociation of the 
affairs of a ſtate or corporation. Likewiſe, the 


fer the manner 


«© The force 
« of imagination upon the body agent,” Bac. 


46 6 

rt a foreign court, a ſort of under- ambaſſadorg 
from whom he js diſtinguiſhed, as not making 
4 public entry, not aſſuming the character of 


| the king's repreſentative, and not endued with 


fo ample à power. . ö 
A ENT and PATIENT, fin Law] is 2 
perſon who does or gives ſomething to himſelf; 
| being, both the doer of a thing and the party 
left executor,” he may retain ſo much of the 
eſtate of the deceaſed, as will pay. his debt, 
and by that means become both agent and pa- 
tient, i. e. the party to whom the debt is 

and the perſon who pays it. 

To AGGLO'MERATE, V. A. Ig r. 
mcro, Lat.] to gather up in a ball; to gather 
Weber N 
TO AGGLO'/'MERATE, V. N. to cluſter 
together, applied to the ſwarming of bees. Fi- 
guratively, to ſtick together ſo as to compoſe 
one maſs, * The hard apgiomerating ſalts. 
© AGGLUTINANTS, S, [agglutinans, from 
ad to, and gluten, glue] in its primary figni- 
fication, thoſe ſubſtances which have a quali 
of glueing, or ſticking any bodies together. 
In Phyſie, ſtrengthening medicines, which ad- 
hering to the ſolids in the human body, e. 
cruit, and ſupply what is waſted in the ani- 
mal aQien, | DE . 

To AGGLU'TINATE, V. A,” [fee . 
gluti nants] to unite one part to another, as it © 
wert, with glue; to make, one part ſtick td 
another. frplutinaring to thoſe parts. Har- 
vey. Uſed with the particle to. . 

AGGLUTINA“TTION, S8. {from agglun 
nate] in its primary ſignification, to Join two 
bodies faſt together. The occaſion of its 
| © not healing by agg/utination.” Wiſen, Surg 

AGCGLU*FINATIVE, Adj. from agg/s- 
tinate] in Medicine, that which has the power 
of thickening the animal juices, ſo as to ren- 
der them fit for nouriſhing, - * 

To AGGRANDVZE, V. A. [aggrandiſer, 
Fr.] to exalt, prefer, or make confiderable by 
the addition of poſts and penfions. * Only to 
© aggrandize coyetous churchmen. To en- 
large, exalt, or ennoble, applied to the faculties 
and ſentiments of the mind. fy 

AGGRANDPFZEMENT,'S. [from aggran- 
diæe] the act of promoting to a high place in 
a ſtate z or the act of conferring power, ho- 
nour, and wealth, on a perſon; it includes in 
it a precedent baſeneſs, and carries the-ſecon- 
dary idea of ſomething ſelſiſn. | 

AGGRANDPZ ER, S. [from aggraud;ze 
and er, implying agency, from '<varr, Goth. 
and wer, Sax] the perfon, who confers ho- 
nour and riches on another, or one who makes 
tent, HED. ELITE 
TO AGGRA!TE, 'V. A. [of arpratare, 
Ital. gratut, Lat.] to ingratiate one's ſelf ; to 
gain the eſteem of a perſon; applied to the 
addreſſes of à ſuitor to the object of his love. 
Each one ſought his lady to aggrate. Fairy 
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peclon who takes care of the affairs of a * 


- 


V TOO | | 
To AGGRA'VATE, {[aggravatur;, . 


\ 


* 


to whoni it is done. Thus, a creditor, being 


AGO 


' of agprave, Lat. from ad, to, and gravis, 


heavy |-to. increaſe * weight of a thing; in 
its primary ſenſe. In its ſecondary. or figura+ 
tive ſenſe ; to add to the enormity, applied to 
crimes. © Aggravating crimes encreaſe their 
«© fears. Dryd. To heighten, or render 
more painful, applied to puniſhment; ** To. 
66 awate——T heir penance. Milton. 
GGRAVA'TION, S. [from aggravate] 
the aſt of making worſe, applied to the demerit 
af actions. Some circumſtance which heigh- 
tens the guilt of any crime, &c. 
AGGRE'GATE, Adj. [ aggregatus, Lat.] 


aſſemblage, or collection of the particles 


into one mals. *©* Appregate forms of particu - 


« lar things. Ray. 25 
- AGGRE'CATE, S. [aggregatus, Lat.] an 
aſſemblage formed of e gl an FR The 
ſum total, or reſult of ſeveral things added to- 
To AGGRE'GATE, V. A. [4827 2%, Lat.] 
to collect together ſeveral particulars into one 
ſum, or ſeveral parcels or particles into one 
maſs. aggregated ſoil.. Par. Loft. . 
_ AGGREGA'TION, S. [from aggregatio, 
Lat.] whole made up of ſeveral parts added 
together, In Arithmetic, the ſum total, form- 
ed by the addition of ſeveral units together. In 
Phyſics, an aſſemblage of ſeveral things, which 
have no natural connection with each other, 
into one Whole, as a maſs of ruins. Figura- 
tively, the joining, enrolling, or admitting to a 
ſociety. An aggregation of ſeveral doctors 
« to the bcbley of laws.” | 
To AGGRE'SS, V. A. [from aggreſſum, 
ſupine of aggredror, Lat. to attack, to ſet upon] 
to commit the firſt act of hoſtility; to make 
the firſt attack ; to occaſion, or begin a quar- 
rel ; including the idea of blame with regard to 
the agent. To turn the war and tell, aggre/- 


« fing France, How Britain's ſons, and Bri- | 


« tain's friends can figbt.”* 
AGGRE/SSION, 8. Leni Lat.] the 
act of beginning a quarrel, either with reſpect 


do private perſons or kingdoms, by being guilty ] 
See Apgreſs ] the 


of the firſt attack. 
AGGRE'SSOR, 8. 
perſon who commits the firſt act of hoſtility or 
injury. We are in danger already of appear- 
ing the firſt aggreſſorꝛ. Seoift, ++ With 
due deference to ſo great a genius, let it be 
obſerved, that the word rf} is uſed very im- 
properly in this ſentence, it being included in 
the word aggreſſor itſelf. 
AGGRIEVANCE, S. [ See Aggrieve ] 
an action which cauſes pain, or uneaſineſs in 
the perſon to whom it is done, and includes in 


it the ſecondary idea of injury, or ſomething 
undeſerved. 898 


To AGGRIE VE, V. [from ag, for, ad, to, 
and grieve, formerly wrote greive from grever, 
Fr. to vex, of gravis, Lat. grievous] to do or 
ſay ſomething which ſhall make a perſon un- 
. ealy, . Which yet aggrieves my heart.” 
Spencer, To offer an injury, which ſhall occa- 


ſion vexation. V. B. In all theſe ſenſes, the 


des of grief is included, as lawing: from their 


„„ 
| diſagreeableneſs, or the inconvenience to which 
they ſubject ny: 85 who endures them. 

10 AUR . A. agropare . in 
Painting, to join or * feverdl N in 
one piece. Bodies of divers natures, which 
© are @grouped (or combined) together, are a- 
A grecable and pleaſant to the fight,” Dryd, 
Dufreſn, | 3 

AGHA'ST, Adv. [from apa on, Gr. to 
be aſtoniſhed; but Wen to Skinner, from 
a and ghaſt, Sax. and Goth, a ſpectre, or appa- 
rition or ghoſt; becauſe they who ſee thoſe 
fights are affected with this paſſion] all the 
ſigns of a perſon terrified by an apparition 
like one who had ſeen a ghoſt *© With 
cc dreary drooping eyne looked up like one 
ce gba. Spencer, Elegantly applied to ina- 
nimate things, as in the following ſentence to 
the earth at the reſurrection. * The aged 
t earth agbaſt,—-Shall from the ſurface to the 
« center quake. Mil. Chr. Nat. i 

AGVLD, Part. Laue. Sax. from a nega- 


A'GILE, Adj. [of agile, Fr. Ke, Lat.] 
I j readineſs ; 
nimble. agile heels. 
Shakeſp. Hen. IV. Applied to the mind, 2 


| lert, vigorous, in eppoſition to flow, and 


ſtupid. 1 ; 

A'GILENESS, S. [from agile and neſs, of 
NS, Goth. implying an abſtract quality] the 
quality of performing with ſpeed, quickneſs, or 
nimbleneſs. PE 1 

AGTLITY, 8. [agilite, Fr. from 4 ilis, 
Lat, nimble] a capacity of moving without 
pain, or any other impediment... 5 

A'GINCOURT, or AZINCOURT, S. a 
village of Ponthieu in Picardie, memorable for 
the glorious victory, which the Engliſh, under 
the command of Henry V. gained over the 
French, the 25th of October 2 85 looſing only 
1600 men, and Killing 6000 of the enemy. Lat. 
50 deg.” 39. min. N. Long. 2. deg, 10 min. E. 

A G10, S. ¶ venet, aid or aſſiſtance] in Com- 
merce, the exchange or difference between bank 
and current money, or caſh, Thus if a bargain 
be made to pay either too livres bank, or 105 
caſh, the 5 is ſaid to be 5 per cent. The 
agiq varies almoſt every where ; at Amſterdam 
it is uſually from 3 to 5 per cent, at Rome 
near 25 per 1500; at Venice 10 per) cent, 
fixed; and at Genoa from 15 to 19, It like- 
wiſe fignifies the profit which ariſes from mo- 
ney advanced, and is the ſame as premium. 

To AGS T, V. N. faccording to Skinner, 
from gi/ic, Fr. a bed, or place to lie down in; 
but Kennet conjectures from ager, Lat. a field) 
in Common Law, to take in the cattle of 
ſtrangers into the King's foreſts, and collect 
-7 money due for it. Chart. de Foreſt, 9 Hen. 
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nne an ers. 
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4 N ene 
As TER, 8. Crom agif and #, 6gii- to the frhame of a perſon on account of ſeth 
kying an agent, 2 Coatr, > 5. Warr, Sax: a | peculiar action, or circumſtance 3 as the addi- 
man | in Common Law, officers appointed by | tion of Africanus to the name of Scipio, on ac=. 
patent, to take in and feed the cattle of ſtrang- count of his exploits iff Africa; and of Cicero 
ers, and collect the money arifing from thence, | to that of Tully, on account of a protuberance 
of which there ate four in every foreſt, where | in his noſe, like a vetch, which Cicero ſigni- 
the king hath any pawnage, Mancu. For. Laws: | fies. 5 N ; 
90. 80 N | AGNOMINA/TION, S. [ agnomin4tio;Lat.] 
AGVSTMENT, S. {from ge] in Com- the reſemblance or alluſion of one word to an- 
mon Law, the feed of other people's cattle; | other, both in ſound and ſenſe, ** Pleafantly 
taken into any ground, at a certain rate per running upon agrzominations.”” Camden. s 
week. . In a large ſenſe, it extends to all man · | AGNOE/TA, 8. La, , Gr; from 
ner of common or her bage, or the profits arifing a2, Gr, to be ignorant of] in Hiſloty, a ſect 
from thence. 2 Inft; 643. 5 of heretics, who held that Chriſt, with reſpe& - 
A'GITABLE; Adj. . Lat.] that | to his human nature, was ignorant of ſome. 
which may be put into motion. 1 things, and eſpecially the day of judgment. | 
To A CTTATE, V. A. Lire, Lat.] te] A'GNUS-CASTUS, S. [from agnus, a lamb, 
move by repeated actions. The ſurface of | and caſts, chaſte] in Botany, likewiſe 
the water is agitared by the winds. To ſhake ter. Its leaves reſemble thoſe of the olive, 
ſv, as to put the particles of any liquor into mo- but are ſomewhat longer ; the bloſſoms are of 
tion, or fermentation; To actuate, act upon, | 4 purple colour, and ſometimes white; it is re- 
or give motion to. To diſturb, or diſorder by | puted a cooler and preſerver of chaſtity, on which 
the diſtractions of different motives, To toſs | account the Athenian ladies uſed to lay on beds 
from one to another, to diſcuſs or controvert | of it during the feaſt of Ceres; hut modern prac- 
with great warmth, Rt: tice ſeems to have entitely diſclaimed the uſe. 
AGITA'TION, S. [from agitatio, Lat.] | of it. 1 oth 2 
the act of ſhaking or putting the particles of a A'GNUS DEI, [Lat. the Lamb of God.] 
body into motion. Diſturbed by any agi:a- | In the Roman church; a flat piece of white 
© Hon. Bac. Diſorder of the mind, ariſing wax of an oval form, ſtampt with the : 
the violence of different paſſions, © Confidera- figure of the lamb, and conſecrated by the 
tion, or deliberation of ſeveral-perſons, . The pope, They ate now prohibited to be brought 
«« project now in agitation for repealing the into England, by 13 Eliz. c. 242. 7 
& _ 8 2 1 eee, Adv. [from agan, Sax. paſt ; — 
AGITA*TOR, 8. [from agitate] the per- counties ſtill pronounee it gone] paſt. 
of ſon who projects any 4 px Ares _— 4e Some time ago. Addif. .* When We reck 
5 difturbance z or cauſes any motion. He who | on paſt time, or, or ending with the pre- 
* manages and conducts the affairs of another. ſent, we uſe ſince ; as, „It is a year, fince it 
AGUTO, S. a fmall weight uſed in Peguy | happened. But when we reckon from the 
preſent, and end with the paſt, we uſe age; a8, 


* 


22 two of which makes a bize, weighing 100 
ut tecalis, or 2 Ib. 5 oz. heavy weight, or 3 Ib. It happened three nights ago.” This is 4 
9 0z. light weight of Venice. ' nicety, which foreigners ought peculiarly to at- 

8 A'GLETS, 8. ¶ aiguillette, Fr. ] a tend to. 85 ee 
or point, a tag, to reſemble ſome animal, AGO'G, Adr, [ agoge, Fr. 48, ili vent a- 
er but eſpecjally a man. “ His gown addreſſed | gogo, they live as they pleaſe, or according to 
. « with aglets.” Hartonsd. In Botany, the | their wiſhes] eager for the poſſeſſion of ſomes | 
J pendents hanging on the tips, or apices, of the | thing; longing. To ſet one's fancy or affections 
chives, and ſtamina of flowers; as in the tu- on. © On which the ſaints are all gg. Ha- 
. lips, roſes, &c, 8 | dibraſs, a d en eee 
py AGNA'TI, S. [from ad to, and naſcor, to] AGONE, Adv. [an, Sax, paſt. - See 


1 be born] in the Roman law, the male deſcen- Ago] paſt, with reſpect to time 3 formerly. 
81 dants from the ſame father, diſtinguiſtted from | As you ſpeal him along agene. Ben. Jaba- 
5 cernati, which includes the female deſcendants, N : 


ſon. FON ' KE 1 
N AGNA/TION, 8. | fee Aggati ] in the] A'GONIST, S. [fee Aoniſßes] a champion 
2 Civil Law, the relation between the deſcendants | or contender for a prim. 
of from the ſame father, including only males. AGONESTES, S. ene, Gr. ] one 
1 AGNI'NA MEMBRANA, or PELLICU- | who uſed to exhibit at the public games of 


2 DA, S. [in Anatomy ] the membsane, in- | Greece and Rome; being a candidate. for the 
0. duding fœtus, _— by Aetius, called prizes awarded for ſuperiority of firength, Se. 
7 likewiſe amnios, £5 2 5 In allufion to this Milton has ſtiled bis tra- 
, AGNUTION,, S. [agnitum, Lat.] an ac- | g<dy Sampſon Agonifies, 25 


* 


M wovledging. ” AGONISTICAL, [ from: agoniftes ] that 
) To AGNIZE, V. A. yo agneſco, Lat.] þ which relates -- ee 
8 to own; to avow3 to acknow „ „ I do AGONVSTICI, 8. [Lat, from a, Or. 


E « agnixe a natural and prompt alacrity I find | a combat] the name given by Donatus to thoſe 
to In boldneſs.” Othello. Obſolete. of his ſect, whom he ſent into fairs and mark - 

AGNO/MEN, S. [Lat. from ag for, ad to, | ets to, propagate his doctrines, being, as the 
. and omen, a name] an addition or name added ä theological Knights-errant. 2 | 
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gles, as it were, with death for the maſtery. 


. ſeventeenth century, who derived their name 


a place of great traffic, having merchants from 


league long, together with its caravanſerahs, 


bde friends, or in concord, 7, e. a ſtate whereby 


do you. Pope. To conſent to de a thing 
upon certain conditions; to bargain. To reſem- 


ble; conformable to, or conſiſtent with. Plea- 
or faculties, g 


and 5% of Ns, Goth. implying abftfaction, 
or a quality conſidered in the abſtract] the qua- 


The quality which renders a thing pleaſing, im- 


atfinity; deſemblanee. 


A G R 


| * 5 
To AGONTZE, | agonifer, Fr. from ayongw, | 
Jy, of lic, Sax. implying Ae, or manner] in a 


Gr, of an, Gr. an agony] to be affected 
with acute and exceſſive pain. To ſmart and 
, agomze at every pore. Popfe. 

+ A!GONY, S. [from aywy, a ſharp conteſt, 
or ſtruggle] exceſſive pain, wherein all the 
powers of nature are convulſed, and ſhe ftrug- 


- AGO'NYCLITES, S. from a neg. yow, 
Knee, and x\ww, Gr, to bend] a ſet in the 
from their diſtinguiſhing. principle, never to 
kneel,” but to ſay all their prayers ſtanding, 


 A'GRA, S. [Perſ.] the principal kingdom | 


of the empire of the Mogul. It has Bando on 
the W. Dely on the N. Sambal on the E. Gu- 
alcar and part of Narvar on the S. Its quota of 
forces, to the Mogul's army, is 15,000 horſe, 
and 30, o foot; and its revenue is computed 
at near three millions ſterling. Agra, its capital, 
founded in 1566, by Eckbar, or Eckbarat, is 


China, Perſia, all parts of India, and from Eng- 
land and Holland. Its indigo is reckoned the 
very beſt in the world; beſides which, they ex- 
port a great many ſtuffs and linens, tiſſues, lace, 
rice, and cotton. The number of its medians, 
or public bazars, covered bazans, or quarters for 
merchants, ſome of which are a quarter of a 


which are about eighty, are ſufficient to con- 
vince us both of the prodigious- extent, and of 
the "immenſe trade which is carried on in this 


city. Lat. 26 deg. 29 min. N. Long. 79 deg. 
12 min. E. ONE hes 55H 


To 'AGRA'/CE, V. A. to grant favours 
to, Nowobſolete. „ 8 


 * AGRARIAN, Adj. [agrarius, Lat. of aver, 


a field] in the Roman Law, a'term applied to 
ſuch laws, as relate to the diviſion and diſtribu - 


tion of lands. 


To AGRF/ASF, v. A. to greaſe, daub, or 


makce filthy. Obſolete. * 5 

To AGREE, V. A. [agreer, Fr. from gre, 
liking, conſent, approbation, or good-will] to 
the ſentiments of one perſon are ſimilat or the 


ſame as thoſe of another. 
c agres koget her, the leſs hurt can your enemies 


ble ; to be like, To match, applied to co- 
lour,- Applied to the evidence G ſeveral. Per- 


ſons ; to tally with; to be conſiſtent with; 


to accommodate a difference; to reconcile, 
"AGREF'ABLE, Adj. [agreeable, Fr.] fuita- 


fing ; grateful; as ſuitable to our inclinations; 


AGREE'ABLENESS, s. [from \avrecable 


lity Which renders a thing grateful to the taſte. 
plying a calm and laſting ſatisfaction, below 
rapture, and leſs than admiration, Likeneſs ; 


* 


1 


* The more you. 


Cagreſtis, Lat. 


ſpecies of 


| A G V | 
AGREF/ABLY, Adv. [from agreeable, and 


manner conſiſtent with, or conformable to. In 
a manner, which —_— a pleaſing ſatisfaction. 
« So advantageouſly and agreeably,"? Seorft. 
AGREE D, Part. es ment — 4 by 
mutual conſennt. „ 3 6gat 
AGREE'MENT, S. [ agreement, Fr. in law 
Latin agreamentum, which Coke would will- 
ingly ftretch into aggregatio mentum, an aggre- 
gation of minds] friendſhip; alliance; con- 
cord. A contract, bargain, or compact. Re- 
ſemblan dee A 
AGRE'SSES, S. [egreſſer, Fr. bullets, 
from e terror] in Heraldry, the ſame 
as pellets, N os! 53 
| AGRE'STIC, or . AGRE'STICAL, Adj, 
ſavouring of, or belonging to 
the country: clowniſh; -rude. Seldom uſed, 
AGRESTIS, Adj. [Lat.] wild. In Botany, 
applied to thoſe plants which grow in the fields, 
in oppoſition to thoſe that are cultivated; Like- 
wiſe uſed to diſtinguiſh wild animals from tame, 
A'GRICULTURE, S. [from agri the gen, 
of ager, Lat, a field, and cultiira, Lat. tillage, 
from c6lo, Lat. to till] the art of tilling and ma- 
nuring the ground, ſo as to make it fruitful 
and bear plants; conſiſting in manuring, fal- 
lowing, ſowing,” harrowing, reaping, mowing, 


ferent ſoils, and planting 5 together with the 
culture of foreſts, timber, Sc. The higheſt en- 
comium that could be given a man in Rome, 
was, that he cultivated his dn ſpot of ground 
well; the moſt illuſtrious ſenators applied them- 
ſelves to it, and their diftators were taken from 
the plough. Agriculture, or huſbandry, is the 
beiginal ſource of moſt of our treaſures, and the 
great fountain of all materials for commerce. 

AGRIFO'LIUM, S. [ Lat, from aygo5 Gr. 
rough, and qvAXev, a leaf j in Botany, the holly 
tree, Miller, reckons thirty-three ſpecies of it ; 
but, as the plant itſelf is very well known, 
and it has no medical virtues, we ſhall ſay no 


more. 3 | 
AROUND, Adv. [from a and ground, 
implying on ground] a marine term, ſtranded ; 
ſtuck faſt upon ſhore, ſo as not to be got off, 
and purſue a" voyage; hindred by the ground 
from paſſing further. Figuratively, meeting 
with ſome impediment” or obſtacle, which ren- 
ders it impoſſible to advance in; or go on with, 
an affair, The negociators were aground at 
<< that objetion,”” Fohnf, Dict. | 
A/GUE, 8. [from agu, Fr. acute, on ac- 
count of the acutenefs and violence of the pain 
it occaſions during the fit; though, as Skinver 
obſerves, with reſpect to the duration, it is 
more properly named chronicle] a periodical 
ever, beginning with a cold ſhivering, 
which is ſucceeded by heat, and terminates in a 
ſweat, When the cold fit is ſcarcely perceptible, 
and there is a return of the hot one only, it is 
called an intermitting fever. According to the 
returns of the fit, it is differently denominated. 
If it returns every day, it is then called a = 


t. 


2 


Sc. the management of the productions of dif- 
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53 | . 
ian ; if every third day, a tertian; and if 
every fourth day, a quartan. 
4 A'GUED, Part, (win ague] truck, or af- 
fected with an agvue.; figuratively, cold, ſhiver- 
ing, trembling in allufion to the effects of this 
bibrder, © With flight and agued fear,” 
o 
AGUE-FIrT, S. [from ague and fit] the 
cold, chivering, tremhling fit, which affects 
people in the ague; uſed figuratively, The 
© apue-fit of tear is overblown.. Shakeſp. 
2 Aabrsk. v. A. [from guiſe, Fr. gui 
o A A. ont e, Fr. J ay 
Ital. guiſe, Belg, a form, kai, je de 
cut 3 garment] to dreſs, adorn, embelliſh, or 
* off with external ornaments. Sometimes 
her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe. Fairy Q. 
A'GUISH, Adj, 4 and 36 iy. 
Sax. Its, or iſt, Goth. wit 4 4 being added to a 
ſubſtantive, imports likeneſs] like, or having 
the properties of, an ague. Her aguiſpb love 
| &© now glows and burns,” Glanw. | 
| A'GUISHNESS, S. from aguifo and neſs of 
NS, Goth. implying quality] the quality which 
, reſembles an ague. - 


| AH l an Interject. [ach. Teut, ] a word made 
uſe of to denote ſome ſudden. diſlike, and occa- 
: ſioned by*the apprehenſion. of evil conſequences. 
, - 2 ſinful nation. Iſaiab i. 4. Sometimes 
= grief, and an appeal to the paſſion of pity and 
: compaſſion „ 5 F: mm | 
: AHA“, an interjection denoting the triumph 
4 of contempt; intended to expreſa joy at the ca- 
lamities of others, and to increaſe the uneaſineſs 
5 which they themſelves experlenee. They ſaid, 
= aba our eye hath ſeen it.” - Pſal.xxxv. 21. 
15 With contempt. a 
AHAB. S. axe Aabab, Heb. the father's 
: brother, from due achab, a brother, and he 
bs abab, a father] the ſon of Omri, whom he 
5g ſucceeded in the kingdom of Iſrael. He is re- 
5 preſented in ſacred writ as one of the moſt wick- 
i ed kings that ever reigned over the Iſraelites: 
he married Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, 
4 king of the Zidonians ; abandoned himſelf en- 
4 tirely to her councils, which were dictated by 
2 AHEAD, Adv. | from. a and head of bed, 
| In, height] a ſea term; beyond; implying a 
Hh greater degree of ſwiftneſs. And now the 


ch, „ ſpeedy dolphin gets abend. Dryd. Ap- 


plied to perſons, to contract an inveterate ha- 


5 bit, which. is.not to be eaſily ſurmounted by ad- 
. vice, or inſtruction. They ſuffer them at 
ol , firſt to run abead; and when perverſe incli- 
wer 40 nations are advanced into habits, there is no 
t is 60 dealing with them. : L' Eftrange. 4 1 
ical AHEFGHT, Adv. from à and beigbt] on 


high ; a great diſtance. above us. Look up 
_ abeight,"* 1 en,, 15 
ble, . AHVTOPHEL, or ACHV/TOPHEL, 8. 
te js Inn \Arbitovel, Heb. the brother of ruin; 
the or the brother of defect, from TR achab a 
very brother, and 591 napbel, deſect; or the bro- 
1 ther of 22 from mx achab, a brother 
i M tisbel, ſomethin ſtupid.] One of the coun- 


» 
5 \ 


„ 2 8 
| who, on the revolt of his ſon, . left him and fided 
with Abſalom; tho a perſon of great abilities, 
he is repreſented as giving the latter very weale 
counſel, and finding his opinion rejected, went 
home and hanged himſelf, ? 

- A!JALON, S. [ yu, 
ſtrength, or a ſtag, from 5 azel, Heb.] the 
name of à valley, famous for a battle of the 
Iſraelites with the allied nations, after the ta- 
king of Jericho, during which, the ſun is, by 
the ſacred writer, aſſerted to have ſtood fill in, 
or over this valley, by Joſhua's command, 

To AID, V. A. [from alter, Fr.] to give 
aſſiſtance or ſuccour to; to deliver a perſon in 
danger, or diſtreſs, out of it, by giving him all 
the aſſiſtance, help, or ſuccour in one's power, 
To ſupport, when applied to the means uſed to 
free a perſon from want. | | 5 

AID, S. [from aide, Fr. aita or atute, Ital. 


to render a thing more eaſy. Aſſiſtance. Sup- 
port given to a perſon, An aſſiſtant, or perſon, 
who, by co-operating with another, either by 
advice, or exertion of bodily firength, renders 
difficulties ſurmountable, diſtreſs more tollera- 


litics, a ſubſidy, or money given to ſupport the 
neceſſities of the ſtate; _ | 
AID-DE-CA'MP, S. in the army, an 
officer, who receives and carries the orders of a 
general officer to the reft of the camp. Aid- 
Major, or adjutant; one who aſſiſts the major 
when preſent, and performs his office when he 
is abſent. | 1 Wa nf 
AVDANCE, S. ['from” 4d] aſſiſtance. 
« For aidance gainſt the enemy). Sbaleſp. 
Hen VI. i DES PTL LL TS 
Al DER, S. [from aid] one whe aſſiſts, or 
helps; one who takes part with a perſon, and 
endeavours to promote his undertaking. © The 
c adherents and arders of the late rebellion.” 
Bac. Hen, VII. | EY ; 
AVDLESS, Adj. [of aid and 7efs, a negative 
ending, from aſe or laat, Sax. laus, Goth. 
pronounced fs and laiſe, Cimbric, denoting a 
privation, loſs, or denial of the ſenſe of the 


or in want of help or aſſiſtance to render an 
undertaking ſucceſsful, or 'a misfortune fup- 


another. . Zidleſs came off: Shakeſp, Co- 


riol. 0 
'. AT'GUILLON, S. a ſmall town of Gui- 
enne in France, famous fot the moſt remarkable 
fiege that ever was recorded, In the year 1346, 
being then in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, the 


duke of Normandy fat down before it with 
one hundred thouſand men; yet though bat- 


tered with eight of the greateſt engines that 
France could produce, and attacked by the be- 
fiegers three times every day, -it ſuſtained a fiege 
of fourteen months, which was raifed by the 
battle of Creſſy. See Dr. Smollet's Hiftory of 
England. 1 


gold tags at the end of fringes, 


&lors, perhaps prime - miniſſer, of king David; 


Je AlL, V. A. [from egle, Sax, to grieve, 
1 3 


E 2 


* 


Jeb, an oak 3 


portable. Without aid; or aſſiſtance from 


of adjuto, Lat. to help] that which contributes 


ble, and proſperity more tranſporting. In Po- : 


ſubſtantive to which it is ſubjoined] deprived . 


% 
” 


n 
or be uneaſy] to diſturb; to affect with a diſa- 
greeable ſenſation; to make uneaſy ; beautifully 
applied to inanimate things. What ailed 
thee, O ſea, that thou fleddeſt ? Pſal. exiv. 5. 


AIL, S. [from ail, the verb] a diſtemper. 


& 0 Narſis, thy obſcener ail. Pepe. 

A LIN, part. from ail] one of a weak 
conftitution, ſubject to diſorders; valetudinary, | 
_ AIL/MENT, 8. {from 411] indiſpoſition; 
dif++der ; diminution of health. 7M 
To AIM, V. A. to put a weapon in ſuch 
a direction or poſition, as to hit any object; to 
throw a thing at an object. in ſuch a manner, 
as to render the ftriking of it poſſible. ** Aims 
« his airy, ſpear. Dryd. To endeavour to 
ſtrike, Figuratively, to direct the edge of ſatyr 
againſt a particular perſon, ** At him, or him, 
6 J take no aim Gay. | 

AIM, S. the poſition or direction of a wea- 
pon, in order to ſtrike an object. The point 
which is intended to be hit; or the object 
deſigned to be truck. Figuratively, an endea- 

vour to obtain any thing, intention; purpoſe z 
or deſign. 8 

AVNSWORTH [C Hznzy ] an eminent 
non · conformiſt miniſter, who. flouriſhed the 
latter end of the ſixteenth and beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century. Moreri goes ſo far as to 
ſay, that the learned Lightfoot is not a little in- 
debted to him; and his works were received 
with reſpect, even by his ad verſai ies; inſomuch, 
that it is not eaſy to produce any one oſtener 
quoted by the learned of all countries, than Dr. 

Ainſworth, _ x | 105 

AIR, S. from air, Fr. aer, Lat. ang, Gr. 
or mn Heb. | that thin fluid body which ſur- 
rounds our globe, forms the atmoſphere, and is 
the cauſe of breathing. A portion of the ele- 
ment which encompaſſes us, confidered as put 
into motion, In a figurative ſenſe, a diſcovery 
made of a thing not known before. Still 

& you lov'd; you gave it air before me. 
Dryd. Pofture, attitude, mien, manner of be- 
haviour. Her graceful innocence her every 
«& air. Par, Loſt, © He gave himſelf airs,” 
An affected, or laboured, and aukward manner 
of addreſs or behav. our. In Philoſophy, that 
thin dilatable and compreſſible fluid, in which 
we breath, and which ſurrounds the globe to a 
great height, though ſcarcely. perceptible to 
our ſenſes, yet of ſo great neceſſity to our ex- 
iſtence, that the lamp of life would be extin- 

guiſhed, were we deprived of its benefit. If we 

examine the volume of creation, we ſhall find it 
the grand inſtrument of the Deity in moſt of his 

. operations, and that it is united or included in 
almoſt all the ſubſtances which fall within our 
notice, It is this which puts every thing into 
motion, it lends activity to fire, growth. to ve- 

getables, improvement to chymiſtry, fluidity to 

Water, health to animals; in a word, there is 

| ſcarce any operation in nature, which happens 
without its aſſiſtance; there is no production of 
art, which can diſclaim its neceſſarineſs. Air, 

in Muſic, a compoſition, which is played alone, 
without either baſs or any other-part to ac- 


AI R 


| muſical compoſition. Thus we ſay Handk's 


airs, Cc. Airs in horſemapſhip, the artificial, 
or practiſed motions of a managed horſe, ſuch 


as the demi air, demi volt, curvet, Sc. 
To AIR, V. A. [ſee Air, S.] to expoſe to 


the air. To enjoy the benefit from the air. To 
expoſe to the fire, in order to free from the in- 
conveniences of damp and ſtagnating air. Air 
< the robes.” Hooker, We 
ATR-BLADDER, S. I from air and bladder] 
a bladder, found among the entrails of fiſh, 
which ſerves, by its contraction or dilatation, to 
enable them to. riſe, or dive in the water. 
AFR-BUILT, Adj. [from air and built] 
built in the air; chimerical, without any ſo- 
lid foundation. The air-built cattle and the 
4c golden dream. Dunciad, 
AlR-DRAWN, Adj. [from air and dratun] 
formed by a condenſation of the air, that which 
has no exiſtence in nature; chimerical; ima- 
sinary. The air-drawn dagger.” Macibetb. 
AVRER, S. [from air and er, implying an 
agent, from «vir, Goth. and wr, Sax, a man] 
| he that expoſes a thing to the air. 
AFR-GUN, S. {from air and gyn] an in- 
ſtrument invented to ſhoot with, purely by 
means of compreſſed air. It is compoſed of 
braſs, and has two barrels, one of which is 
large; but the. inward one, from whence the 
bullets are ejected, is ſmall. The magazine 
air-gun was invented by the ingenious L. Colloe, 
By chis contrivance ten bullets are lodged ſo near 
to the place of diſcharge, that they may be 


ſucceſſively. . 

AIRING, 8. er air] a ſhort walk or 
ride abroad; ſo called, becauſe we then enjoy 
the freſh and open air. Eo 0 

AVFR-HOLE, S. a hole made to admit, or 
let out, the air; a vent; or vent-hole, » 

AVRINESS, S. [from airy and neſs of NS, 
Goth. implying quality] applied to fituation, 
expoſed to a free current of air, in oppoſition to 
confined ; openeſs: Figuratively, applied to a 
perſon's manner, or behaviour; levity, gaiety. 

AVRLESS, Adj. [of air and leſt, from /:as 
or leaſe, Sax. laus, pronounced 1%, Goth. or 
leiſe Cim. implying negation or prigation}] that 
which has not a free current of air; that which 
has no communication with the external air. 
« Airleſs dungeon. Shakeſp. Jul. Cel, 

. AFRLINGS, I from air, fignifying gaiety, 
and ling a diminutive termination among the 
Saxons | a youthful, light, gay, and thought- 
leſs perſon, © Slight azrlings.”” Jobnſon's 
| AVR=-PUMP, S. [from air and pump, of 


pumpe, Dan. pompe, Belg. from pompen, Belg. 


to draw water] in Philoſophy, an inſtrument, 
or machine for extracting air, conſiſting of 
a receiver made of glaſs, wherein the objects are 
placed; two braſs cylinders or piſtons to er- 
tract the air with; a gage to determine the 
rarefaction of the air during any experiment; 2 
tube called the Swan's Neck communicating 
with the receiver and the piſtons ; and a winch 


company it z or the melody and inflexion of a 


1 
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that gives motion to the whole, It is by means 
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drawn into the ſhooting barrel, and diſcharged 
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in oppoſition to ſmart, which is an acute one, 


; * 
99 3; 2 1 
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of thefe iaſtruments that we demonſtrate a 


vacuum, the gravity, and elaſticity z the uti- 
lity, and univerſal diſſemination of air through- 


out all bodies; the cauſe of the aſcent of | 
- water in pipes, and the ſuſpenſion of mer- 


cury in tubes; and the ity of this fluid 
for the ſupport of life; the Ml conſequences 
of its ſtagnation. e 5 
 AIR-SHAFT, .S. [from air and aft. of 
ſchaft or ſchacht, Belg. a branch, ramification, 
or cavity, from ſcbaſſen, Belg, to work, or 
cual, Gr. to dig] in Mining, a paſſage 
made for the air by digging. To conceive a i 
true idea of its nature, the reader is referred to 
the deſcription'of them in the Royal Magarine : 
for September, 1759. By the finking of an 


air-ſhaft the air ' hath liberty to circulate.” | 
ARB, s. [of eite, Lat. in allufon to 


the loftineſs of its ſituation, or aire, Fr. from 
ey; Teut. and Belg. an egg] See M. 
ART, Ag. | from arms, Lat.] the ſub- 
tile parts of bodies. On high, or in that ſpace 
of the ſyſtem above the earth aſſigned to the 
air. « Wondering at their height through 
< airy channels flow.” Addiſon. Figuratively, 
chimerical, wanting ſolidity, or foundation, 
<< hold ambition of ſo ary, and light a 
% quality, that it is but a ſhadow's ſhadow.” 
' S2akeſp. Hamlet, Applied to dreſs, that which 
expoles to the weather, in oppoſition to warm, 
cloſe, or confined. Applied to temper, or be- 
haviour, gay, ſprightly, full of vivacity. Airy 
4riplicity, in Aftrology, are the three ſigns, 
Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. J 

AVSLE, 8. [pronounced ie, fram aile, 
Fr. a wing, of ala, Lat.] the fide walks or 
paths of a church, running parallel to the. 
greater in the center, called ne,; repre- 
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ALABA'STER, 8. 2 aa, 
a kind of ſtone, ſofter than marble, but harder 
than plaiſter of Paris. It is of different colours, 
the ſhining or white is the moſt common; the 
horn and tranſparent not much valued ; and 
that of the colour of honey, ſpotted with points 
or veins, which is the moſt valued. 

' ALABA'STER, Adj. [See Alabaſter] ſome- 
thing made of alabaſter, “ Part of an ala- 
« bafter column. Audiſon. 

ALA'CK, Inter, [were it not that moſt 


| of the interjections are the genuine eftorts of 


nature on ſome ſudden affection, this might b 
derived from ael, and ace, Sax. i. e. perfec 
pain, or grief, ael, in compoſition, N 


cauſes it. | 2 0 b 
«© Nay, what's incredible, alack ! 
I ſcaree can hear a woman's clack. Sr. 
 ALA'CK-A-DAY, Interj. ¶ from alact and 


preſent, or ſeeing approaching calamity ; ang 
ſignifies that the perſon labours under the bur- 
then of miſery. 

ALA/CRIOUSLY, [from alacous, a cor- 
rupt pronunciation of alacris, Lat.] with great 
chearfulneſs. 

ALA'CRITY, S. [Calicritas, Lat.] a chear- 
ful activeneſs. 


the loweſt note but one in the ſcale of muſic, 
invented by Guido Aretine. 
A- LA-MO DE, Adv. [Won to the fa- 
ſhion] a French phraſe, uſed to imply,-that a 
thing is in the reigning taſte, or faſhion, 
A-LA-MODE, S. [Fr.] a thin, light 


ly ufed for women's, bonnets, hats, or hoods at 
funerals, and for men's hatbands and ſcarfs on 


ſenting, in that reſpect, the wings of a build- | the like occaſions. , 


ing erected on each fide the center. The 
« church is one huge =gf with a double aiſle 
©« toit,” Addiſon, i | ; . 
 ABTHETE'RIPM, $. Cebit, Gr. 
from a:o0arai, Gr. to perceive] in Philoſo- 
phy, the ſenſorium, or the place wherein the 
ſoul is imagined to refide, and receive the no- 
tices of external objects by means of the or- 
-gans of ſenſation.” l 

AU TAGE, S. [ajuter, Fr. to help] in 
Hydraulics, the ſpout fitted to an artificial foun- 
rain, through which the water aſcends. ' 
To AK E, V. N. [from ace, Sar. of a., 
Gr. pain] to feel à dull and continual pain, 


; 


and of a ſhort continuance. © His limbs mult | 
ade with daily toils oppreſt. Prior. 

AKIN, Adv. [from a and %u, of Ayn, III. 
cynne, Sax. kun, Goth. relation, or likeneſs] 
related by blood or deſcent. Figuratively, re- 
ſembling; having the ſame properties; having 
2 near relation to. 0 ; 8 

ALA, ww nem a wing] in Botany, the 
hollow of a ſtalk, which the leaf, or its pedicle, s 


makes with the ſtalk or branches; or that hol- q' 


low between the branch and leaf, from whence * 


Ital. 


ALA ND, Adv. [from a and Ind] on land, 
on ſhore; on dry ground, in oppoſition to the 
waters of the river, or ſea. „ 


the ſhape of a wing, from ala, a wing, and 
forma, Lat. a ſhape] in Anatomy, the inner- 
moſt of the three veins oppoſite the elbow. 
ALA'RM, S. [from all, Ital. to, and arme, 
s] a military ſignal, either by beat cf 
drum or ſound of trumpet, by which men are 
now called to arms, but before the invention 
of thoſe inftruments, it was done by a loud 
cry or ſhout, It generally includes in it an idea 
of approaching or ſudden danger, 
« you go to war, then ye ſhall blow an alarm. 
Numb. x. 9. Figuratively, the notice, fignify- 
ing the approach of any ſudden danger. 'Tu- 
molt, or difturbance, cauſing fear, or appre- 
henfion of danger, Ds 55 
To ALARM, V. A. [See Aarm S.] to give 
an army the fignal of arming, or preparing 


themſelves to encounter any ſudden danger. In 
a ſecondary ſenſe, to cauſe fear, or apptehenſion 
of ſome approaching miſchief. 
ALA'RMING, Part. [from alarm 
which occaſions terror, fear, or' app 


that 
zenfioa 


from the idea of approaching danger. 


Gr.] 


4 day. See Mach] a ſudden cry on fecling, 


ALAMIRE, S. [a cant word] in Muſic, 


ALA RIS, or ALIFO'RMIS, S. [Lat, in 


„e When 


S 


* 


fullneſs] it implies ſorrow, or ſomething whic 


oſſy, black filk, not quilted or croſſed, chief- 


AL B 
ALA'RM-POST, 2 alarm and poſt] | 
the place appainted for the ſeveral companies 
of an army to repair to, in caſe of any ſudden 
and unforeſeen danger, Wich occaſions an 
alarm to be beat, or ſounded, ; _ 
ALA'RUM, S. [a corruption of alarm] 
this ſeems to have been the general method of 
ſpelling in former times, ' Our ftern alarums 
de chang' d to merry- meetings. Shaleſp. Rich. 
III. Likewiſe, a clock, calculated to give no- 
tice to a perſon of any particular time it is ſet 
to; by the running down of its weight, which 
is attended in its deſcent by a continual ſtriking 
of its hammer ol the hell. | 
To ALA'RUM, S. [ee alarum] to give no- 
tice of an approaching enemy, Na 
ALA'S ! Interject. Belas, Fr. eylacs, Belg. 
abilaſſo, Ital.] when uſed of ourſelves, it im- 
. plies lamentation, occafioned by the idea of 
wo calamity. As how little from the 
% grave we claim!“ Pope. When applied to 
others, it implies pity, cauſed from an idea of 
their diſtreſs. Has! poor Protheus ' Shakejp. 
ALA'TE Adv. [from à and late] a ſpace 
of time not long paſt ; lately. | 
ALATERNUS, S. [called | eazcorgv®», 
Cr. from N-, Gr. an olive, and æ ge., 
Ir. an ilex ar oak] in Botany, the ever-green 
privet. X ; 
ALATERNOEIDES, S. from alaternus 
and eG., Gr. a ſhape] in Botany, a plant 
reſembling the alaternus, 
ALA'TI-PRQCE'SSUS, S. [Lat. winged 
. prominencgs or protuberances] in Anatomy, 
the proceſſes of the os ſpbenoides. 
ALA'Y, S. [in Hunting | the adding freſh 
dogs into the cry, | 5 
ALB, S. [from album, Lat. white] a veſt 
or garment of white linen, reaching down to 
the feet, worn by prieſts; a ſurplice, 
A'LBAN, Sr. ſuppoſed to have been the 
firſt Chriſtian who ſuffered martyrdom in this 
iſland, He was born at Verulam, of pagan 
parents, and flouriſhed towards the end of the 
third century. He {ſerved ſeven years as a ſol- 
dier, under the emperor Diocleſian; but, being 
converted to Chriſtianity, was put to death in 
303. The ftory of his martyrdom, as related 
by Bede, is as follows: A party of ſoldiers 
being ſent to apprehend à Chriſtian whom he 
_entertained, inſtead of delivering up his gueſt, 
Alban put on his habit, and delivered himſelf 
to the ſoldiers in his ſtead, The noble forti- 
tude he diſplayed, and the undaunted confeſ- 
Lon he made before the magiſtrate of his being 
a Chriſtian, ſo enraged him, that he ordered 
him to be beheaded immediately. The beha- 
 vioux of this great perſonage at his death, and 
e miraculous circumſtances which attended 
it, are ſaid to have converted many of the 
ſpectators. The noble inſtance of friendſhip 


given by this ſaint, calls for our imitation, | 


while it engages our wonder. 

' A'LBANS, ST. S. a town in the hun- 
died of.Caſhio, which aroſe out of #* ruins 
8 and receives its name From St. 


A LB 
place, and ſuffered martyrdom, in the perſeeu · 
od under Diocleſian. King Edward [. erected 


and Edward VI. incorporated it, In the church, 
are the monuments of K. Offa, St. Alban, 
and Humphry, called the good duke of Glou- 
ceſter, Near it were fought two bloody bat- 
tles, one between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, in 1453, and the ſecond between 
the ſame, when the houſe of Laneaſter gained 
the victory, under the auſpices of queen Mar- 


of the late queen Anne, cut in black marble, 


duke of Marlborough, on the pedeſtal of which 
is a very animuted character of her majeſty, 
both in public and private life; with this re- 
markable conclufion, Al this I know to be true, 
Sarab Marlbor ugh, St. Alban's ſends two 
members to parliament, gives the title of duke 


to the family of Beauclercs ; is governed by a 


mayor, high ſteward, recorder, twelve alder- 


men, a town clerk, and twenty-four aſſiſtants 3 


has a weekly market for cattle and ſheep, one 
of the greateſt in England for wheat; and 
three fairs for horſes, cows; and ſheep, wiz. 
on March 2c, June 17, and September 29. 
It is in Hertfordihire, about twenty miles from 
London. 8 | | 

A'LBANY, S. [ſuppoſed to have taken its 
name from Allaract] called by the Scots, its 


of Scotland, is fituated beyond the Grampian 
mountains. The inhabitants are Highlanders, 
a watlike, active, and hardy race of people; 
who are never intimidated by dangers, nor 
daunted at difficulties; the ſword and target 
are their proper arms, and when charging with 
theſe they have performed exploits, which, if 
particularized, might ſeem romantic. The 
French have always admired and lamented their 
bravery in all encounters ; but the noble light 
they appeared in, at the attack of the French 
army near Quebeck, will always ſhine grateful 
to the mind of an Engliſhman, while the death 
of general Wolte is lamented, or the import- 
ance of the place, which he took, with his 
dying breath, is underſtood, Likewiſe, a place 
in North America, fituated on Hudſon's. river, 
I50 miles north of New-York, called Orange 
Fort by the Dutch. pa 2 3 
A'LBE, S. a ſmall piece of money in Ger- 
many, worth eight ſenins, or two creukers o 
that country; or one ſol ſeven deniers French, 
ALBE'IT, Adv. [from a! for a/though, it 
and be] uſed to infer ſomething, though we 
ſhould admit of the poſition of an adverſary ; 
although; notwithſtanding z granting. 
| ALBF/RNUS, S. a kind of camblet, or 
rather baraccan, which comes from the Le- 
vant, 


— 


white] in Anatomy, the outermoſt coat of the 
eye, which compoſes the white, called adnata 
and conjuniva, | Likewiſe, the membrane im- 
mediately covering the teſticles, 


ban, -who was born at the laſt mentioned 


| ALBUGFNEOUS; Adj, [albige, 


a croſs here in memory of Eleanor his queen, 


garet. At Holloway-houſe, is a noble ſtatue 
at the expence of Sarah, the relict of the great 


inhabitants, Braid Albin, or the higheſt part 


ALBUGINEA, Adj. [Lat, from albu, 


it. the 
White 
15 $ 
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in curious and mykerious reſcarches; its chief 


8 

A L © 

white of an egg] ſomething belonging to that 
part of an egg which is called its white; or 
ſomething which reſembles it. Eggs will 
« freeze in the a/bugineops part. Brown,  * 
ALBU'GO, S. [ Lat. from albus, white] in 
Anatomy, the white of the eye. Likewiſe, 


a diſorder of the eye, whereby the horny tu- ]. 
kind of lyric verſe, ſo called from the inven- 


nic loſes its tranſparency, and becomes opalce. 
ALBUM - GA CUM, I in Pharmacy] 
dog's white dung; uſed with honey as a plai- 
ſter, to deterge and cleanſe inflammations in 
the throat. ; | 
ALBU/MEN OVI, S. [Lat.] the white of 
an egg, uſed in medicine on account of its glu- 


tinous or binding nature, mixed with, bole ar- | 


moniac. * 
A'LBUS, S. a ſmall coin, current in Co- 
logne, c. four of which make one blaffart. 
ALCAHE'ST, S. [Arab.] in Chymiſtry, 
an univerſal diſſolvent; a menſtruum capable 
of diſſolving any body put into it. 5 
ALCA'IC, Adj. [from Aceus, the inven-- 
tor] in ancient Poetry, a name appropriated to 
ſeveral ſorts of verſes, the firſt conſiſting of 
five feet, of which the firſt is either a ſpondee, 
or iambic ;z the ſecond, an iambic ; the third, 
a long ſyllable; the fourth, a dactyl; and the 
fifth, a dactyl or amphimacer : as, ones co- 
dem cogimur omnium. The ſecond ſpecies con- 
fiſts of two dactyls and two-troches, as, exilu 
impoſs tura cymbæ. Examples of each of theſe 
ſorts may be met with in Horace, who not only 
introduced this ſpecies of poetry into Rome, 
but transfuſed the ſpirit of Alcæus li e into 
all his imitations, - | 0 
ALCAID, S. [from bx al, an Arab. parti- 
cle, equal to the in Engliſh, and j lad or 
akad, Arab. to govern or rule] among the Moors 
in Barbary, the governor of a city or caſtle, 
who has a ſovereign juriſdiction in civil and cri- 
minal cauſes. -** Th' alcaid ſhuns me. Dryd. 
ALCA'LDE,' S. f ſee Alcard, from whence 
it is borrowed] a judge, or miniſter of juſtice, 
reſembling a provoſt among the French, © + 
A'LCALI, or A'LCALY, See Ahaly. - + 
ALCALIZA'TION, S. See Alkali ation. 
ALC ANNA, S. [Arab. mp Anab] a drug 
uſed in dying, which comes from the Levant. 
In powder it is green, but the tincture it makes 
differs according to the difference of the liquor 
in which it is ſteeped; when ſoaked in water, 
it is yellow ;. but when in vinegar, citron jaice, 
or allum-water, it is red. The oil extracted 
from the berries is of an agreeable ſcent, and 
of uſe for ſoftening the nerves. LORE 
ALCA'NALA, S. [Span.] a cuſtom-houſe 
duty of. five per cent. paid on the import of 
merchandizes-in Spain and Spaniſh America, 
A'LCHYMICAL, Adj. | from alchymy] ac- 
cording to the proceſs, or method made uſe of 
by alchymiſts. OT Tons 
A'LCHYMIST, 8. -[from Nl one 
who profeſſes or purſues the ſcience of alchymy, 
plays the alcbymift.”* Shakeſp., K. John, 
A'LCHYMY, S. [of a! and kemia, Egypt. 
or ynj4ia, Gr, ] a part of chemiſtry employed 


4 LD | 
objects have been, - firſt, The making: of golde 
Secondly, An univerſal medicine, or one to 
cure all diſeaſes. Thirdly, An univerſal diſſol- 
vent, And, fourthly, An univerſal ferment; 
or a ſubſtance, . which, being applied to any 
ſeed, will increaſe its fecundity to infinity, + 
ALCMA“NIAN, Adj. {from alcman] a 


tor, conſiſting of two dactyls and two trochees. 
ALCOHOL, S. [from 5x a, Arab, and 
5xp kaal, to attenuate, or ſubtilize] in Che- 
miſtry, the pureſt ſpirit of wine, rectified, by 
frequent diſtillations, to its utmoſt fubtility, 
Likewiſe, a very fine impalpable powder. 
ALCOHOLIZ ACTION, S. [from alcohol] 
the act of rectifying ſpirits; or of reducing 


bodies to an impalpable powder. . 


/ 


To. ALCOHOLVZE, . V. A. from al 
to make an alcohol; or to rectify ſpirits by 
— ar fo, that when ſet on fire, 

y ſhall conſume away, without lea . 
moiſture or dregs behind them. 2 rag md 

A/LCORAN, S. {from 5» al, Arab. and 
y tairan, Arab. to collect, or read] the book 
ot the Mohammedan law, compoſed by Maho- 
met, with the affiftance of Batiras, a Jacobin, 
Sergius, a Neftorian monk, and ſome Jews : 
it is divided into four parts, called by the 
name of ſome animal, as the Cow, the Em- 
met, the Spider, and the Fly. Though wrote 
by a perſon. of no learning, it is by the Mo- 
hammedans extolled for the elegance of its ſtile, 
and, on that account, urged to have been a 
divine compoſition, It abounds not only in ab- 
ſurdities but contradictions, which laſt they vin- 
dicate, by ſaying, that it was three and twenty 
years in compoſing ; and that the circumſtances 
of things altering in that interva!, the Deity 
himſelf repealed and altered ſeveral precepts, 
to ſuit them with the nature of things, It 
was originally in looſe ſheets, which Mahomet 
reported he received ſingly from God. This 
book N held in ſuch veneration by its-profeſſors, 


that it is death for a Chriſtian or a 'Jew to 


touch it; and equally fatal to a Muſſelman 
himſelf, if he handles it with unwaſhen hands. 
Let the irreverent Chriſtian bluſh at this, when 
he pays ſo little regard to the ſacred oracles of 
God, included in the Old and New Teſtament; 
and never dare to turn .its precious leaves, 
without having firft waſhed his hands in in- 
nocency. 15 5 
- ALCO'VE, 8. [ a/cobat, Span, of elcauf, 
Arab. a cabinet, or ſleeping: place; or-elcobat, 
Arab, a tent] a receſs, or part of a chamber, 
ſeparated by an eſtrade, or partition of columns, 
in which is placed a bed of ſtate, or ſeats to 
entertain company, Deep in a rich a _- 
« the prince was laid. Pee. " 
'A'LCYON. See Halm. 
ALDBO'ROUGH, S. [of ald, the name 


of a river, and burig, Sax. a town] a popu- 


lous town in Suffolk, near the river All or Ad, 
from whence it derives its name. It had two 
ſtreets, one of which has lately been ſwallowed 
up by the encroachments of the ſea, Having 
wh ts harbour for ſeamen and n. 
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'e a ; My inhabited by people of | that fort. | 


It is a town corporate, governed by two bailiffs, 
ten capital burgefſes, twenty-four inferior of- 
ficers, and ſends two members to parliament. 
It has a market weekly on Saturday; a fair 


annually on the 26th of April; beſides. two | 


Others for toys, 1 of March and 3d of May, 
It lies eighty-eight miles N. E. of London. 
Lat. 8 deg. 21 min. N. Long, 1 deg. 38 
min. E. 5 
ALDBUROH, or ALDBO/ROUGH, S. 
[from wid, Sax. old, and burig, Sax. a town] 
8 borough town in the North Riding of York- 
ſhire, nigh which the Iſurum Brigantum, near 
Eure, irom whence its firſt name is derived, 
formerly ſtood. Ir ſends two members to par- 
liament, and is 156 miles N. of London. 
ALDEBARAN, S. fPerf.) in Aſtionomy, 
a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the eye of the 
conſtellation Taurus, or the Bull, and from 
thence named the Bull's Eye. Long. 50 deg. 
49 min. $0 ſec of Gemini. Lat. 5 deg. 27 
min. 30 ſec. S. according to Flamſtead. 
 A'LDER, Sr [from alder, Sax. beſt or 
chief] a tree with leaves reſembling thoſe of 
the hazel. The trees are produced either by 
layers or truncheons, about three feet in length, 
in February or March. | 
ALDERLVEVEST, Adj. Superl. [from 
geld, Sax. poſitive or compar. and lieveſi, ſu- 
perlative, moſt dear, or beloved] moſt beloved; 
that which is preferred to a „or has held 
the longeſt poſſeſſion of the heart. With 
Fe you mine a/derheveft ſovereign.” Sbaleſp. 
Henry VI. ; ; 
 A'LDERMAN, E. ffrom eldermen, Bax. 
of ældor, comparatively of d, Sax. and man] 
in its original ſignification it implied a perſon, 
who, on account of his years and experience, 
wag proper to prefide over the affairs of a na- 
tion, and toaſhſteprince with his counſel; in 
this reſpe& it-Ggnifieds the ſame as a privy- 


counſellor, or parliament man. But this will 


- appear mere plain; ife we recollect, that the 
three ſtates of the kingdom were divided into 
_ Atheling, which induded the nobility 5 Alder- 
man the ſecond rank; and Thaxe, the laſt : 
till Athelſtan's time} the term was uſed for an 
karl or count, and after his reign were ſubſti- 
tuted inflead of it. In the time of Edgar it 
implied a judge, or juſtice, But the term is 
Now appropriated to the twenty-ſix perſons, 
who preſide: oder the twenty · ſix wards, into 
' which the city of London is divided; out of 
which the lard-mayor is general choſen by ro- 
tation. They are all them qualified to act as 
Juſtices of the peace at preſent, though for- 
merly, only ſuch aldermen as had been lord- 
mayors, and the three eldeſt, or next to the 
chair, were inveſted with that honour. But 
they have not only the management of the civil, 
but likewiſe the military government of the 
city, are officers in its militia, and members of 
the aztillery-company. Aldermen prefide in 
pther cities beſides London, 
ALLE, S. [eala, eale, or ealath, Sax. eala, 


* 


"of 


© 7B 
the common drink of the Engliſh 3 made of an 
infuſion of malt and hops in boiling water ; 
alterwards fermented with yeaſt or barm; it is 
diſtinguiſhable from beer in reſpect of its ſtrength, 
and age ; owing to its having a leſs quantity of 
hops and malt than beer has, in proportion to 
the ſame quantity of water. 5 
A LE, (GILL) S. {from gill, Sax. ground 
ivy, and ale] a liquor made of ground- ivy leaves, 
ſteeped in ale. | EST, 
AL/E-CONNER, S, ſfrom ale and con, of 
connan, Sax, to know, or kunden, Teut, to 
ſhow] an officer of the city of London, whoſe 
buſineſs is to inſpect the meaſures of the pub- 
lic-houſes, 5 
A'LE-CO'ST, S. [from ale and coftus, a 
fragrant herb in Botany, the ba/ſamita or corym- 
bifera major z it derives its name from the 
agreeable tafte and fragrant ſcent it affords, 
when ſteeped in ale, 5 by 
A'LEGAR, S. [from ale and eager of per, 
Run. and Dan. or qr. Brit. aigre, Fr. ſour] 
throughout all the tounty of Lincoln the term 
given to ſour ale 5 by Londoners ſtiled, with 
great impropriety, ale- vin gar. 
ALEHO OF, 8. [ftom ale and 5%, Sax. 
ground-ivy] in Botany, the ground-ivy, ſo 
called by the Saxons, becauſe a chief ingredient 
in their malt liquors, inſtead of hops. 
A!'LE-HOUSE, S. Lealbuſe, Sax from eale, 
Sax. ale and buſe, a houſe] a houſe where ale 
8 Diſtinguiſhed from a tavern, becauſe 
t is appropriated to wine. 
A'LE-HOUSE-KEEPER, s. [from al- 
bouſe and keeper, called cala ſcp, Sax. from 
cala, Sax, ale, and ſcop,] a perſon who keeps 
a houſe where beer is to be fold ; a publican, in 
oppoſition to a vintner, who only ſells wine. 
ALEMBEC, 8. [from alombic, Arab. the 
upper part of a diſtilling veſſel] in Diſtillery, ori- 
ginally the upper part or head of a ſtill into 
which the vapours aſcend z and, being there 
condenſed by the external air, low out in drops, 
or ſtream like a thread, through an aperture 
with-a long neck. | 
A'LE'NGTH, Adj. from 'a and /ength] at 
full length; along; ſtretched upon the ground. 
ALE'PPO, S. called by the natives habö, 
the metropolis of Syria; for buildings ſecond 
to none in the Turkiſh: empire: it is ſituated 
on an eminence, and, together with the ſub- 
urbs, occupies eight ſm-ll hills. Over the 
doors and windows, within the houſes inha- 
bited by the Turks, are written paſſages of the 
Koran ; but, in thoſe of the Chriſtians, texts 
of Scriptire. The moſques are very numerous, 
ſome of which are very magnificent z before 
each is a ſquare area, in the center of which is 
a fountain, intended for the ablutions before 
prayers. The number of inhabitants in the 
city and ſuburbs is computed at about 245,000, 
of which 200,000 are Turks, 40,000 Chri- 
ſtians, and 5000 Jews; the majority of the 
Chriſtians are Greeks or Armenians z beſides 
which they are divided into Maronites and Sy- 
rians. The language generally ſpoken is vul- 
gar Arabic. The Turks of diſtinction uſe the 


Run, Pan. l,, If. eli, Brit. ail] - liquor, | 


Turkiſh 


nian; ſome of the Syrians underſtand Syriac ; 
many of the Jews, the Hebrew; but ſcarce 
one of the Greeks, a word of Greek, whether 
it be ancient or modern. Lat. near 36 deg. 
12 min. N, Long. 37 deg. 40 min. E. Old 
Aleppo, called by the Arabians Kennaſerin, is 
about twelve miles from the modern, and has 
nothing to recommend it to notice, unleſs the 
leon its ruins give us of the inftability of 
carthly things. Lat, 36 deg. 8 min. N. Long, 
37 3 min E. 5 

ALE! T, Adj. [ alert, Fr,] watchful, Ac 
tive, diligent; ready on any emergence : briſk, 
pert, ſharp. Ws 3 Ai 
_ ALE'RTNESS, S. [from art and neſs, of 
NS, a Goth. termination ] the quality of being 
alert, ſprightly, pert, active, or vigilant. The 
© alertneſs. and unconcern for matters of com- 


| Terkiſhz moſt of the Armenians, the Armes | 


A 
an eagle, and harem, bam, Sax. „ Teut. a 
dwelling-houſe, or ſmall village] a market 
town in Norfolk, very much peopled by knitters 
of ſtockings : its market is on Saturday; and 


its fairs, for lean cattle, ordinary horſes, and 
chapmen or pedlars wares, on the 23d of March. 


It lies 119 miles N. of London. | 
A'LE-T ASTER, S. from ale and taſter] au 

officer ſworn in every court-leet, to examine 

into the goodneſs and meaſures of ale and beer, 


within the juriſdiction of the leet or lord= 
p. ? . 
A'LE-VAT, S. [from ale and wat, from 


wat, Belg. fat, Fata, fat, Sax. a veſſel] the 


veſlel in which ale is fermented or worked. 
A'LEWA'SHED, Part. [from ale and waſh] 
ſteeped or ſoaked in ale; applied to immode- 
derate drinkers of ale. Foaming bottles and 
ce a., ] ] its. Shakeſp. Hen, cx. 
ALEX ANDERS, S. [from Alexandria, 


6% mon life. Spectator. | 
„ A'LESBURY, AY'LESBURY, or AVLS- |} where it grows in great abundance, Skinner] 
1] BURY, 8. L e, from eagles, Sax, an | in Botany, the Smyrnium. The flowers are pro- 
a eagle, and burgh or burig, Sax. a town] the | duced in umbels, conſiſting of leaves placed 


largeſt and borough town in Buckingham- 
ſhire, as early as the times of the Saxons, who 
took it by force in 577. It was chiefly famous 
for St. Edith, a native of it, who is reported 
to have performed ſeveral miracles. In the 
time of William the Conqueror it was a royal 
manor ; who gave ſeveral yard lands, on con- 
dition that the owner ſhould find litter, or 
frau, for his bed, whenever he came that 
way, Let the ſons of voluptuouſneſs attend to 
this circumſtance z and admire the fimplicity 
of forme? times! William of Aileſbury held 


eg gp ere den Nen, in the form of 2 
e. 8 
ALEXATNDER's-FOOr, 8. [in Botany] 
ee ſo called, from its roots reſembling a 
oot, : 
ALEXA!'NDRINE, S. [ from Alexander 
Paris, the inventor of this metre] a kind of 
verſe borrowed from the French,  confiſting 
among them of twelve or thirteen ſyllables im 
alternate couplets, and among us of twelve, 
They were formerly pretty much uſed by our 
poets to clinch their verſes, and y were 


m 

s jt by this charter, with this addition, that he | the laſt of three ending in the ſame rhyme; 

in ſhould likewiſe ſtraw the king's chamber, and | but are now diſcarded on account of their want 
provide him three eels, if he came in the win- of harmony, and their ſuſpending the mind tos 

* ter; but, if in ſummer, beſides - ftraw for the much by their extraordinary length. But both 

i bed, he was to provide two green geeſe. This | theſe defects cannot be better conceived, than 

0 he was to repeat three times a year, if the | by Mr. Pope's opinion of them in his Art of 

re king came thither ſo often. It has given the | Criticiſm. | | 7 

6. title of earl to the noble family of the Bruces A needleſs Aexandrine ends the ſong, 

re Charles II. having conferred that title in 2664 | That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its 
on Robert Bruce, earl of Elgin in Scotland, cc ſlow length along. EO | 

it deſcended from the kings of that country, to} ALEXIPHA/RMIC, Adj. [anMfipappranxay 

. which their motto, ſuimus, © we have been, | Gr. from aH, Gr. to —— out or repel, 

b, ſeems ſtrongly to allude. Round this town, is | and qpagwaxey, Gr, poiſon] in its primitive 

id a very famous vale for breeding and fattening | ſenſe, ſomething which has the virtue of ex- 

ed ſheep, for which this country is famous, The | peLing poiſons taken internally; and is the 

b- poorer ſort are generally employed in making | ſame as an antidote, Uſed ſubſtantively, by 

ne laces for edging; which, though they may not modern practitioners, it means remedies adapt - 

a- equal, yet hinder, in a great meaſure, the | ed, or proper to expel that malignancy with 

he importation of that commodity from France, | which the animal ſpirits are afſected in acute 


ts and it were to be koped, that by due encourage- 
8, ment from the nodility, it might be entirely 
re luppreſſed. It was made a town incorporate by 
is Q Mary, in 1553 conſiſting of a bailiff, ten 
re aldermen, and twelve capital burgeſſes; at pre- 
he ſent, its chief officer is termed. a conſtable. 
a, Its fairs are on the Saturday before Palm Sun- 
5 day, the 14th of June, and on the 25th of the cuſtom-houle at Liſbon, where the duties 
he September, for cattle ; it ſends two members | of export and import are paid. | 
es to parliament, and is thirty- four computed, or ALFRED, LFRID, ALDFRID, S. 
= forty· ſouc meaſured miles, N. W. of London, | [from &/, Sax. all, and rid, peace] the ille- 
yu | 4'LESHAM, S. I æglaſbam, Sax, from eagles jm arg of Oſwi, king of Northumber- 


diſtempers, through the pores of the ſkin, in 
the form of a ſweat. ä | 
ALEXITE/RIAL, Adj. | from age, 
Gr. to repel] that which drives away poi ſon, 
or expels the malignant humours attending 
acute diſeaſes. Rr” 
ALFANDVGA, S. [Port.] the name of 


land ; 


A L G 
land ; who, by an invitation of the nobility, 
took poſſeſſion of the throne in 686. He wag 
one who experienced the greateſt viciflitudes of 
fortune with an undaunted mind; obtained ſe- 
veral fignal victories over the Danes; laid the 
frſt rudiments of our marine; divided the 
kingdom into ſhires; and left a ſyſtem of laws, 
that are at once the admiration and ſecurity of 
every Engliſhman ; to inſtance in one particu- 
lar, it is to him we owe trials by juries. As a 
king, there is none more glorious in the Eng- 
liſh annals. In his private life, he was the 
moſt worthy, induſtrious, and amiable man in 
his dominions. f 
ALEXITE RIAL, ALEXITE'/RICAL, or 
ALEXITE RIC, Adj. [from akzhew, Gr. to 
drive away] that which repels poiſon, or the 
malignant humours of fevers. 5 
A'LGETRANE, 8. a kind of pitch, or 
bituminous matter found in the bay, formed 
dy the cape of St. Helena, on the iſle La Plata, 
which iflues out at a hole three or four paces 
from the high--water mark. . 
A'LGEBRA, S. from al and geber, Arab. 
the reduction of broken numbers to whole] a 
branch of arithmetic, which takes the quan- 
tity ſought, as if granted; and, by means of 
one or more quantities given, proceeds by con- 
ſequence, till the quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed 
to be known, or ſome power of it, is found to 
be equal to ſome quantity or quantities known, 
and, conſequently, itfelf known likewiſe; The 
origin of this art is very much controverted, 


though, indeed, its invention is univerſally at- 


tributed to Diophantus, | 
ALGEBRAVIC, or ALGEBRAVCAL, Adj. 


[from algebra] ſomething relative, or belonging. 


to algebra. 
ALGEBRA'ICAL Curve, is that where- 


in the relation of the abſciſi to the ſemiordi- | 


nates may be determined by an algebraic equa- 
tion; and is contradiſtinguiſhed to a mechani- 
cal and tranſcendental one. 


ALGEBRA'IST, S. ¶ from algebra] a per- 


ſon acquainted with, or converſant in, the ope- 
rations of algebra. . 


A'LGENEL, S. [in Aſtronomy] a fixed 
ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, on the left fide 


2 


of the conſtellation, named Perſeus. Long. 
27 deg. 46 min. 4 ſec. of Taurus; and lat. 
30 deg. 5 min. 20 ſec. N. according to Flam- 


„ | 

_ ALGPDITY, A'/LGIDNESS, [from al- 
2:4] that quality which makes a thing cold. 
*  ALGIERS, or AR'GIER, S. a kingdom 
of Africa, bounded on the E. by Tunis; an 
zhe W. by the kingdom of Fez ; on the N. by 
the Mediterranean, and on the S. by France. 
From N. to S. it is 450 miles, where broadeſt ; 
but, in other places, only 180. It is ſuppoſed 
to have been the Mauritania Cæſarienſis of the 
Romans, and is confirmed to have been fo, 
from the city of Cæſarea, which was built by 
Juba, in honour of Auguſtus, 


of Tremean, Its climate is ſo temperate, that 
it. enjoys a conſtant verdure all the year round. 


Aſter its con- 
queſt by the Arabs, it was called the kingdom 


A L. 4 
Algier, the capital of this kingdom, is fo very 
populous, that the foreign merchants -amount 
at leaſt to three thouſand families; and the Jews 
to no leſs than 8000: almoſt the whole trade 
paſſes through their hands. 'The greateſt com- 
merce of the Algerines conſiſts in the goods 
they obtain by the piratical plunder of all Chri- 
ſtians they meet with in the Mediterranean, 
and that part of the ocean near them. Their 
marine is ſo ſtrong, that they can fit out twen- 
ty-two or twenty-three veſſels annually, with 
three or four hundred men each. There is not 
one phyfician in Algiers, nor throughout the 
whole kingdom; for they look upon the tak- 
ing of medicines as nothing leſs than tempting 
| ALGVFIC, Adj. [from algidus, Lat. cold, 
and fe, Lat. to make] that which cauſes or 
produces cold, | 

AL'/GOL, S. [in Aftronomy ] Meduſa's 
head, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, in 
Perſeus. Long. 21 deg, 50 min. 42 ſec. of 
Taurus. Lat. 22 deg. 23 min. 47 ſec. N. ac- 
cording to Flamſtead. 5 ? 

ALGUA'ZIL, S. [ Arab.] an officer among 
the Spaniards, acting under the judge. 

ALIAS, Adv. [Lat.] otherwiſe z uſed in 
law to ſpecify the different names by which 
the criminal has gone: as Storke, alas 


* otherwiſe Young, otherwiſe Griffiths. 

ALIBAYNICS, 8. cotton cloth, imported 
into Holland from the Eaſt-Indies. 

een d S. the wings, or ladles of 2 
wheel, KR; 

ALICO!NDE, S. [ ZFthiop.] a tree which 
grows in Lower /Ethiopia, whoſe fruit reſem- 
bles the cocao, but is not fit to eat. = 

A'LIBLE, Adj. [alibilis, Lat. from dl, 
to nouriſh] that which nouriſhes 3 or that 
which may be nouriſhed, a 

ALIEN, Adj. {[alienus, Lat.] not of the 
| ſame kind. Inconſiſtent with; eſtranged from; 
at enmity with. e 
1 ALIEN, S. Calienus, Lat.] ſomething ad- 
verſe to, or at enmity with. * An alien to the 
cc hearts of all the court.“ Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
A foreigner, or one of another country. Not 
of the ſame profeſſion, part, or ſect. 

To ALIEN, V. A. [aliener, Fr. alien, 
Lat.] to transfer our own property to another. 
To grow averſe to; to diſlike, | 
|  A'LIENABLE, Adj. [from alien and abal, 
Sax. power or poſſibility] that which may be 
Laban to, and become the property of an- 
other. Land is alienable. Dennis. 
| - To rere e, V. A. [from alienatun, 

ſupine of a/i#no, Lat” ] to transfer property to 
another. To grow averſe to, by 'transferring 
our affections to ſome other perſon or thing. 

A'LIENATE, Adj. [alienatus, Lat.] averſe, 
or enemies to. Wholly alienate from truth. 
Tiltof. 

ALIENA/TION, S. [aliendtio, Lat.] the 
act of transſerring property to another. Change 
| of affection from approbation to diſlike. 


| | ALVGEROUS, Adj, Lager, Lat, of * 


* 


«© Young, alias Griffiths.” 1. e. Storke, | 


num 
diviſc 
(vu 


Lats a. winds and gero, to bear] chat which 


Both; without difference, or diſtinction. Re- 


4% 4k 


la Abort, V. N. [from hien, Sax, 


ſituation to a lower. To deſcend from, or get 
off an horſe, © There is a/ighted one at your 
« gate. Shakeſp. Merch: of Ven. Like 
« a lark continuing her ſong till the alig bs.“ 
Specat., To fall upon from a higher place. 
or in the ſame manner. All, ſeaſons,” and 
« their change, all pleaſe alite. Par. Loſt, 


ſembling. „ «1665 is 
1, ta nouriſh] food, or that which nouriſhes, 
or ratlafies the calls of hunger. OE 
ALIME NTA, Adj. [from 
which can increaſe the dimenſions of plants or 
animals, by being taken in food. 
ALIME/NTARINESS, S. [from alimen- 
zary and neſs, of NS, Goth. ] the quality 
which renders a thing capable of affording nou- 
riſhment. | 8 
ALIMENTARV, Adj. [from aliment 
that which hath relation, or belongs to ali- 
ment; that which nouriſhes, or is eaten for 
diet. Of alimentary roots ſome are pulpy 
« and very nutritious. Arbuth. 
ALIMENTA'TION, S. [from aliment] the 
quality, action, or power of affording nouriſh- 
ment; or the increaſing of the dimenſions of 
2 body, by converting food into its own ſub- 
fiance, '< They have an accretion, but no 
ali mentation. Bac. Nat, Hiſt. 1 
ALIMONIOUS, Adj. [from alimoma, 
Lat.] that which nouriſhes. A word ſeldom 
uſed, ; Bd 
ALIM ON, 8. [from \aliminia, Lat.] in 
its primary ſenſe, nouriſhment ; but now ap- 
propriated to the law, wherein it implies that 
allowance which a married woman ſues for, and 
is entitled to, upon any occaſional ſeparation, 
prov:ding it be not for elopement or adultery, 
A'LIPOW-MONTIS CETI, S. ſin Bota- 
ny] a kind of white turbeth, a very ſtrong 
purgative, f 1 
A'LIQUANT, Adj. [aligquantum, Lat.] in 
Arihmnee, is that GL pgs; Sh which 
will not meaſure or divide it, without having 
2 remainder, _ Or that which, being taken any 
number of times, will always be greater or leſs, 
than the number or quantity of which it is an 
aiquant part. Thus 2 is the aliquant part of 
7; becauſe twice 2 wants 3 of 7, and 4 times 
2 exceeds 7 by 1. And 7 is an aliquant part of 
zo, becauſe it will not divide exactly, or with- 
out leaving 2 for a remainder. 
A'LIQUOT, Adj. [of aliquot, Lat.] in 
Arithmetic or Geometry, ſuch. a part of any 
quantity or number, as will exactly rpeaſure or 
Uride it without any thing remaining over. 
Thus 4 is the aliquot part of 8; 5 of 10; and 
bof 12. To find the aliquot parts of any 
number, divide the given number by its leaſt 


aliment] that 


* U M 
on termination c, or it, Goth. ] that 
5 Rte. The ſweet aliſb taſte. Monti m. 

ALIVE, Adj, from a and he, of /iban, 
or /cofan, Sax. laben, Teut. or leen, Dutch! 
enjoying all the powers of action belonging to 
a living animal; a ſtate wherein the ſoul. re- 


mains united to the body, in oppoſition. to 
death, which is the diſſolution of that union. 


Chearful, ſprightly, gay, and full of ſpirits. 
Figuratively, wichout diminution, or leſſening. 
«© The good affection of ſuch as [inclined to- 
ward them might be kept alive,” Hoaber. 
_ ALKALE'SCENT, Part. [from altali] that 
which reſembles the qualities of an i. 
& All animal diet is allalgſcent, or an anti- 
4% acid.” Arblutb. ON... = LPR 
A'LKALI, S. [from kali, Arab. glaſſwort, 
which having burnt to aſhes, they boiled in wa- 


falt remaining ſal tall, or alkali} in Medi- 
cine, by ſome writers defined to be that which 
will cauſe an efferveſcence when mingled with 
an acid ; but Boerhaave explodes this definition 
as defective, and ſhews, that too great a de- 
pendence on it may be productive of anne 
conſequences. : 

. ALKALINE, . Adj. 
which has the qualities of alkali, | 


to make bodies alkaline by chemical proceſs 
body, by reducing it to a different form, 


which has the powers)and qualities of a body 
which is termed an alkali by medical writers. 
ALKALIZA'TION, S. [from alkaiize] in 
Chemiſtry, the act of impregnating, or ming- 
ling, a fluid with an alkaline fait, either to 
make it a better diſſolvent, or to load the 
hlegm ſo that it may not riſe in diſtillation, - 
A'/LKANET, S. [from alcanne and. el- 
hanne,; Arab, alcana, corrupt Lat ] in Botany, 
the anchuſa, a plant of the bugloſs kind, with 
a red root, brought from the ſouth of France. 
ALKEKENGE, S. [in Medicine] a fruit 
or berry, produced from a tree of the ſame 
name, the leaves of which are acid and bit- 
ter. boy 3/0 
ALKE'RMES, S. [Arab.] in Medicine, a 
term borrowed from the Arabs, denoting a rich 
cardiac electuary, conſiſting of ſeveral warm 
and aromatic ingredients, of which kermes is. 
the baſis. 
ALL, Adv. [ſee Al, Adj.] entirely. A 


Excluſi ve of any other. 
a all. Shakeſp. Lear. 

ALL, Adj. [al, 
Brit. all, ails, Goth. all., Run. and Du 


6 To love my x 


it ſometimes is uſed collectively for the whole, 
or every one of the party without exception. 
« We are all one man's ſons.“ Gen. xlii. a. 


deu Had a quotient no longer diviſible, 


ivifor, and the quotient by its laſt diviſor, 18 eee ee 


the 


P - 


particle, Applied to time, 


or 


A'LISH, Adj. [from ale and 5+ of the 


ter; and after evaporating, called the white 


[ from alkali] that 
To ALKALIZATE, V. A. {from alkak] 
or to draw out the latent alkaline virtues of a 


ALKA'LIZATE, Adj. {from- alkali] that 


<< ama d the prieſt let fall the book. —— : 


cal, ealle, all, Sar. oll 
alle, Teut. and o, Or.] applied to number, 


whole ſpace . 


tat which is like, or reſembles ale in ſome of its 
or alichten, Dutch ] to deſcend from a higher | q 


w 
* 


I 
y 
? 


or interval,” Applied to place, its whole ex- 


- eng] that which is fully, entirely, and per- 


of el, entirely, and commanding] that which 
wer- rules all; that which governs with uncon- 


: <6 poſing reſt,” Pope. 


the fetus ; whoſe reality, though long contro- 


an allay of copper; ] 
and Gold-beaters, are obliged to uſe an allay 
dn the gold they work; the Braſs-founders 


. Which it is mixed. That which depreciates, or 


WEL 


tent. The major part, or greateſt, _ 
ALL, 8. the whole, ſed to a part, or 

nothing. She caſt in all, even all that ſhe 

c had.” Mark xii, 44. This word is much 

uſed in compoſition, | 

' ALL-BEA'RING, Part. [from all, figni- 

tying jon, and fulneſs, in alluſion to 
at of the Sax. el in compoſition, and bear- 


fetly fruitful 3 that which produces all things. 
4 The all-beari:;g earth.. Pope, 


ALL-CHEARING, Part. fen el, Sax, | 


and cheering] that which imparts comfort and 
chearfulneſs to all; that which perfectly poſ- 
ſeſſes the power of cxmmunicating gaiety, or 
fatisfaftion, to every one. 
ALL-COMMANDING, Part, [from all 


troulable ſway. | 
ALL-COMPOSING, Part. {from alt, of 
l, Sax, and compoſing] that which is indued 
with a power of ng or ending any anxie- 
ey, or diſturbance. | © The bands of all- com- 


 ALLANTO!IS, or ALLATOEVDES, S. 
from aMAag, Gr. a gut, and «©», Gr. a re- 
blance] à thin ſmooth membrane inveſting 


verted, has been eſtabliſhed by Dr. Hale and M. 
Littre. T0 
To ALLA'Y, V. A. [from allyer, Fr.] 
to mix one metal with a to render it fit 
or proper for coinage, In this ſenſe ſome ſpell ' 
It alloy, in order to keep more cloſely to the 


French, from whenee it is borrowed. To abate, | 


or leſſen any quality. * No friendly offices 
4 ſhall alter or a//ay that rancour. South. To. 
quiet, pacify, or reduce a boiſterous tempeſt in- 
to a calm, © If by your art you have put the 
« wild waters in this roar, allay them.“ 
. ALLAYY, or ALLOYY, S. alloy, Fr.] in; 
its primary ſenſe, a mixture of divers metals, 
or of divers parcels of the ſame metal of diffe- 

rent fineneſs, Minters never ſtrike any gold 
or ſilver without aHay; braſs coin is made of 
ewellers, Wire-drawers, 


* 


have their allay of copper. Aly is uſed in a 
ſecondary ſenſe for ſomething which leſſens, or 
diminiſhes the properties of the thing with 


renders baſe, by diminution or leſſening. N 
ALLA VER, S. [from allay and er, imply- 
Ing an agent, of 2va/r, Goth. or war, Sax. a 
man] the perſon or thing which is indued with 
a power of allaying, leſſening, debaſing, cor - 
rupting, or diminiſhing. 
ALLAY'MENT, S. er allay] a dimi- 
niſhing, or leſſening, applied to the paſſions. 
* ALL-CONQUE'/RING, Part. ¶ from all of 
the Sax, æll, and conquering] that which ſub- 
dues: every thing. All-conguering death! 


* 


——_—— 


* 


n 9 Y * FO 
ff 


i 
ALL-CONSUMING, Part. ſof 'a!!, fion 
i, Sax, conſuming] that which perfectly con. 
ſumes; that which deſtroys every thing in it: 
power. Ali-conſuming care. Pope. 

ALE-DEVOU'RING, Part. that which 
perfectly devours; that which eats, up even 
thing. © Deſtructive war, and all-dewouring 


66 age. fr 9% | % | 
_ ALLEGAfTION, S. [from allgo, Lat.] 
an affirmation, declaration; including the ſe. : 
condery idea of ſomething culpable, or crini. er. 
nal. „ To ſwear falſe a/legation.”* Shakeſp, 

To ALLE'GE, V. A. Lago] to PE. og 
or affirm ; to plead as an excuſe, to produce 


m ce, ; 

ALLEGPABLE, Adj. [from allge ni EG 
aba!, Sax. implying poſſibility, or power] any 
thing that may be charged; any thing thi: n 
may be pleaded in excuſe, EL 4 

ALLHOER, 8. [from allege} he that 2. 
ſerts or declares any thing, | 

ALLE'GIANCE, 8. [ofgience, Fr.] n . 
Law, that natural, ſworn, or legal obedience bre. 
every ſubject owes to his prince, and is an in- 
cident inſeparable, or that which follows a per- 
ſon, whereſoever he goes. Carb of allegiance Wh! 


is that, which is taken to the king in quality poſi 
of a temporal prince, and is diſtinguiſhed fron Wil ben, 
that of ſupremacy, which is taken to him in 4 
quality of fu} head of the church. Fam 

ALLEGORIC, Adi. {from allegory, wrote 1 


rative, where ſomething elſe is meant, than 63; 
what is expreſſed; fed to literal; my 55 


ALLEGO/RICALLY, . Adv, from 4g. A 
rical and ly of lic, Sax. implying ke, or man- 
ner] figuratively, in oppoſition to literally. > 
 ALLEGO'RICALNESS, S. [from allg. mad 
rical and neſs of NS, Goth.] the quality of i" © 
being figurative. 25 8 Wat 
To ALLE'GORIZE, V. A. [from allegory] 4 
" pans allegory ; to turn into a myſtica 
en » ; 
A!LLEGORY, s. [axtiyoge, from amel bn, 
Gr. another, and agu, Gr. toſpeak] a fig. -. 
rative ſpeech, in which ſomething elſe is con- - 


tained than what the literal meaning conveys. rhe 
Thus the Roman commonwealth is addreſſed roar 


by Horace under the picture of a ſhip. Tit All. 
Fables of ZEſop, the Ilias and Odyſſes of Ho- 5 
mer, and the Eneis of Virgil, may be include 
under this ſpecies of writing. | 1 

ALLE'GRO, S. [Ital. gay or ſprightly] ia: 
Muſic, one of the fx diſtinctions of time, er- 
preſſing the quickeſt motion, excepting preſto, 
as, « ma non preſto,” quick, but not i 


falt as preſto. If it be preceded by po, il .” 
muſt be played in a flower or graver man". 1 
than when allegro ſtands alone; if by of = f 
muſt then be faſteſt of all. It will not be im f | 
proper to add, that the fix diviſions of time ar Wil .* * 
as follow; grave, adagio, largo, wivace, al Aj 


ALLELU/JAV 


legro, prefie, 


ig 


ALLELU!JAH, S. [a corrupt ſpelling, in- 
cad of balldlutab, of 15971 Ballad, Heb. praiſe 


ture, which, on account of its peculiar energy, 
is generally untranſlated; but fGignifies, Praiſe 


15 ye the Lord. Is 
''  ALLE'MANDA, or ALLEMAND, 8. 
%, Ital.] in muſic, a grave air, compoſed in com- 
mon time, conſiſting of two parts, or ſtrains. / 

i) WW ALLERIONS, S. [Fr.] in heraldry, eaglets, 
. ( .enreſented ſpread, and without beaks or feet ; 
m. nd differ from the martlet, becauſe that has a: 
5 beak, and has its wings ſhur. 175 
WS To ALLEVIATE, v. A. Lalla, Lat.] 
mY Figuratively, to lighten, to make lighter er 

es, in allufion to the diminiſhing the preſſure 
ah of a heavy load. To leſſen, mitigate, or di- 


miniſh the ecormity of a fault. 

A'LLEY,, S. [allee, Fr. ] in gardening, a 
ſtrait walk, bounded on each fide with trees or 
ſhrubs. Alleys are diſtinguiſhed from paths, as 
being broad enqugh for two people to walk a- 
breaſt. DT 


1 row paſſages, to diſtinguiſh them from ſtreets, 
5 which are wider. Alley in perſpeFive, is that 
ww which is larger at the entzance than at the op- 
ality "_ extremity, in order to make it ſeem 

ong. 25 | | 

n ALL-FOU'RS, s. [from all. and four} in | 
gaming, a particular play, w the whole 
rot uam a perſon, gains each deal is limited to four, 
© te which are the higheſt, loweſt, and the knave 
0 of trumps, and the game, or the greateſt num- 
2 ber to be made from tens and court eards; the 
850 latter of Which are reckoned four for an ace, 
2 three for 'a king, two for a queen, and one for 
m- ff << nave 3 and he who has all theſe particulars, 

is ſaid tobe all-fours. : | 

Pow ALL-HA/IL, Interj. ¶ from all of ell, 
nan. Sr. in compoſition, implying perfect, and Bail, 
ſignifying health] a ſalutation or invocation 
r made uſe of in acknowledgment os benefits, or 
j of in teſtimony of gratitude, and good-will. © A 


vast. ye books, my true, my real friends. 
alſh, y | 

151 ALL-HA'LLOWN, S. [from a/l and Bl. 
lv, of balgean, Sax, to conſecrate] the ſea- 
ſon, or ſpace of time near All-Saint's day. 


b.  ALL-HA'LLOW-TIDE, S. [compounded 
con- of all, Balles, and tide, from tid, Sax, tid, 
ves Teut, taydan, Dalm. teiden, Sclay, and Boh. 
reſſed tezin, a week ; hence wwhitſen-t:de, or whit- 
The 2n-week] that ſpace of time which is near 
Ho- All-Saint's day, or the 2d of November. | 
Judd ALL-HE/AL, S, [from all, of ell, Sax. in 
| compoſition, 4 perfection, and Beal of 
y]in belan, Sax. Beelen, Belg. bcylen, Teut. to cure] 
„er- Botany, a ſpecies. of iron wort, a very great | 
reto, il wulnerary, and deriving its name from its great 


each; 25 . 
ALLVANOCE,' 8. Pe Fr. from aller, 
of lier, to bind, or of ad to, and Igo, Lat. to 
bind] the union or connection of two perſons 
or two families by marriage. In a political 
ſenſe, the leagues or treaties between'different 
fates for their mutual tate of defence. 
ALLVCIENCY,. S, {from allicio, Lat. to 


2% 


ye, and I Fab, God] a word of ſpiritual rap- | 


le word is in towns applied to nar- | 


. 


«® Eb 


| intice, or allure] the quality of attracting, ß 


drawing to; attraction. 
ALLIGA'!TION, 8. * alli gate] the act 
of uniting, or the ſtate of things united, linked, 
or joined together. In Arithmetic, the rule, 
' wherein queſtions are reſKived relating to the 
mixtures of different commodities, with their 
value, effects, &c, when ſo compounded. > 
ALL JU DGN, Part. [from all and 
Judge] that which exerciſes judgment without 
controul, or partiality. l judging heaven? 
' Rixve's Jane Shore. v T7 eee 
| A'LL-KNO/WING, part. [from all and 
now] that which is intimately acquainted with 
every thing that is the object of knowledge; 
or whoſe knowledge is perfect without defect. 
% An. all wiſe, a/l-knowing Being ſhowers 
| «© down, every day, his benefits, om the un- 
„ thankful and undeſerving. A 
ALLIOTH, S. in Aſtronomy, a ftar, in 
the tail of the great Bear, of great uſe in ob- 
ſervations at ſea. 79 Be Ib 
ALLOCA'TION, {from alleco, Lat.] the 
act of putting one thing to another. In com- 
merce, the admiſſion or allowance of an article 
to an account, and the paſſing it as ſuch. In 
the Exchequer it is an allowance made upon an 
account. i | 22 
_ ALLOYDIAL, Adj. [from alladium, Lat.] 
in Law, that of which a perſon has an abſolute 
property, without paying any acknowledgment 
or ſervice, and is oppoſed to feudal, _ 
ALLO/DIUM, S. | from all, and lofze, Teut, 
free, 7. e.] a poſſeſſion which a man holds in 
his own right without any dependance, charge, 


be paid to à ſuperior 
 ALLONNGE, s. 


Aa e Fr, of allonger 
in Fencing, a paſs, or » Which derives 11 
name from the lengthening of the arm in 
making it. 5 . 
To ALLOO, V. A. [pronounced Ballas, of 
Haller, Fr. to make a noiſe; from holen, or 
boblen, Teut. and Halen, Belg. to call to] to 
ſet a dog * excite his courage, fo as: to 
ſeize one of his own, or any other ſpecies. 
« Ales thy furious maſtiff. Phillips, | 
lot, Fr. Hit, Sax. ] to diſtribute by lot; to aſ- 
fign a ſhare; to grant Five days we do alle 
e thee for proviſion.. ,Shakefp. King Lear. 
ALLO/TTING, 8. [from aller} in com. 
merce, is when a ſhip's. goods are divided into 
different parcels, to be purchaſed by perſons 
whoſe names are wrote on pieces of paper, 
which are indifferently affixed to each of ſuch 
lots, and the goods thus divided without any 


Me | | 4 
ALLO/TMENT, S. from aller] the parcel, 
ſhare, lot, office, or condition affigned to any 
one. | | e 
ALLO'TERY, S. [from aller] that which 
is granted, or aſſigned to gny perſon on a di- 
viſion, diſtribution, or lot. n 
To ALLO'W, V. N. Lallouer, Fr.] to con- 
1 0 to 1 grant, acknowledge, or 
nt to à principle, in ition to contra- 
5 tat dition. 


| 


| ſervice or homage to 
lord. 


: 
— 


*\ 


1 


$iRion, ( The pow'r of 'mufic all our hearts 


ec allow.” Pope. To yield, or permit. To 
c6nfer an honour on a perſon. To approve as 
juſt, or conſiſtent with one's duty; + Po give, 
to beſtow; to pay as a debt. Tf we no tears 
ac allow—To him. Waller. To grant with- 
aut any obligation to do it. To make a con- 
teſſion, abatement. V 
- ALLO'WABLE, Adj. [from allo and 
ahal, Sax. implying power, or poſſibility] that 
which may be granted, or permitted. That 
which does not imply an error, or contradiction. 
That which may be ſuffered, as repugnant or 
inconſiſtent with no laws. abs | 
ALLO'WABLENESS, S. [from allowable 


and neſs; of NS, a Gothic I the 


_ quality of a thing, which denotes it to be law 
ful, proper to be granted or permitted, and no 


ways inconfiſtent with the rules of reaſon, the 


cuſtoms of a place,” the written ſtatutes of a 
country, or the rules of ſcripture,” 


ALLO'WANCE, S. [from 'allow] the 


granting, "conceſſion, or yielding aſſent to any 
doctrine, opinion, or principle, 


berty, freedom from reſtraint, uſed with the 
word give, © Give alloruance to their inclina- 
e tions. Locke, 


Parents never give allowance for an in- 
cc nocent paſſion.” Suit. In Commerce, 
thoſe deductions granted at the cuſtom- houſe 


for goods rated by weight, and by dry, or liquid 


meaſure. 

_ ALLO'WED, Part. [from alloto] univerſally 
acknowledged; eſtabliſhed with reſpect to cha- 
racter. There is no flander in an allowed 
«c fool. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. In com- 
merce, it is written in the margin of an ac- 


count of expences, oppoſite to ſuch articles, as 


are granted. . IX 

" ALLOY, 8. [See Allay] baſer metal, mixt 
with that of greater value; made uſe of in 
coinage to give the metal it is mixed with a 
greater hardneſs, by which it might be kept 
from wearing ; or to encreaſe its dimenſions, 
cc Alley is baſer metal mixed with it.“ An 


abatement or leſſening applied to the paſſions ;. 
and uſed: both in a bad and a good ſenſe. Sin- 


<« cere and pure without allay Atterb. 


AEL-PO/WERFULy- Adi. [from all, of 


celh;” Sax; or all; Goth. and poroerful] a power 
capable” of operating without defect, or con- 
troul, and of producing every thing that is con- 
Hſtent with infinite wiſdom. © O all-poaverful 
* Being, the leaſt motion of whoſe will c 
te create or deſtroy a world. Soft, | 
ALL-SAINTS-DAY, S, [from all, ſaints, 
and day} the day ſet. apart by the church to 
commemorate the exemplary lives and noble 
fortitude of all the ſaints and martyrs ; added 
as à ſupplementary” day to the reft of the feſti- 
vals, that thoſe who were worthy of remem- 
rance, might not be paſſed over without 
notice, and that the human mind might be 


more ſtrongly incited to exemplary piety, or 


pious martyrdem; by conſidering the number 


\ 


- Permiſſion, | 
licence, or "conſent, applied to ſuperiors. Li- 


Conceſſion, in oppoſition 
to rigour, or ſeverity, uſed with the particle 


LIES 


paths. | F 
ALL.-SEER, 8. from all and fe] he that 
is preſent every where ; he that ſees all things, 
„ That high all. ſeer which gallied with,” 
Sbateſp. Rich. III. . 

ALL-SEFING, part. {from al! and ſe] 
indued with the power of ſeeing every thing; 
; omniſcient. ' © That all-ſeeing el 

mind. Dryd. * OE Oy Inn | 
A'LL-SOU'LS-DAY, S. :[from all, fu, 
and day] a feſtival obſerved by the church of 
Rome, on the 2d of November, with a par. 
ticular ſervice relating to the ſouls, ſuppoſed to 
be in purgatory. 5 

ALL. SUFFFCIENT, Part. [from al! and 
ſufficient] capable of procuring every thing 
which is the object of power or wiſdom ; abſo- 
lutely perfect in himſelf, “ He is every way 
perfect, and all-ſufficient.” Norris, Per. 
fectly adapted to; applied to evidence, capable 
| of producing all that confirmation, or convic- 
| tion, for which it is intendeemn. 

To ALLU DE, V. A. [alluds, Lat.] to 
have a diſtant reſpect to a thing, without men- 
tioning it expreſly ; to hint at. © True it is, 
« that many things of this nature be alladed 
unto.” Hooker, . 

A'LLUM, S. [alimen, Lat, alum, Teut.] 
a a foſſil ſalt, or white mineral, ſeparated from 
earth by waſhing it with water, which being 
| impregnated with its ſalts, is after boiled and 
evaporated, Italy produces the greateft quan- 

tity, and the beſt allum of any country. That 
of Rome or Civita Vecchia is reddiſh, becauſe 
the earth from whence it is taken, is of that 
cblour. The allum of England, is in great 
pieces or lumps, clear and tranſparent like cry- 
ſal; and is more or. leſs fine, according as it is 
well or Il purified. It is made of a ſtone of a 
- bluiſh coloyr found in Yorkfhire,. urine, and 
ſea-weed, The allum of Liege, or Meziers, is 
of the ſame nature as the Engliſh, _ excepting 
that it is ſomewhat fatter. Allum of the Le- 
vant differs but little from thoſe already men- 
tioned. The large is the beſt, and the mine 
lies about three or four days journey from Smyr- 
na. There is another ſort brought from Con- 
ſtantinople, which is reckoned preferable to 


ALLU'MINOUS, Adj. [from alien, Lat.) 


that which is mixed with allum, Waters of 
this kind are prepared by dyers, to make their 
ſtuffs take their colours the better; and thoſe 
which are to te crimſon, muſt be ſteeped in 
water made very ſtrong with this ingredient. 

To ALLU'MINATE, [allimer, Fr. of «- 
lumen, Lat.] to embelliſh. In Painting, to walk 
prints with allum water, to, keep the colour: 
from finking or running. 


Belg. leuder, Teut. Judro, Ital. or belæ wan, 
| Sx, Joe; or attract, either in a good or 
bad ſenſe ; to perſuade or draw, by the addition 
of ſomething beſides the intrinfic value and ad- 


ages of the objeft, «Th lavrs It has f. 
e ee mY & ways 


that which has the properties of allum; ot 


To ALLU'RE, [leurer, Fr. hren, or livres, 


may more allure unto good. Hooker, 


Belg. a N . originally ſome artificial bird, 
made uſe of . i 
into their traps. Figuratively, any thing that 


-rother, - 6 The rather to train them to his 


* 


1 I 


« ways ſeemed needful to add rewards, which! 
To 
harm, or affect the mind with a ſenſation of 
leaſure. - „ Each flatt'ring hope, and each 


rlluring joy. Lyttleton, ; | ; 
ALLURE, 8. Toer „ Teut. lader, 


bird · catchers, to entice birds 
.ntices, or draws a perſon into the power of 


+ allure Hays. „ 
ALLUREMENT, S. [from allure] that 
hich has the power of enticing by its charms ; 
mptation z enticement. Adam, by his 
ife's allurement, fel! Par. 7 

ALLU/RER, S. [from allure and er, ] the 


ntices or inveigles. 

ALLU'RINGLY, Adv. [from alluring, and 
y of lic, Sax. ] in a manner proper to entice, 
tempt, inveigle, or ſeduce. - 1 1 5 

ALLU/RINGNESS, S. [from alluring and 
nfs, of neſſe, or nyſſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. ] 
a quality, whoſe charms-have ſuch effect upon 
the mind, as to prevail on it to engage in any 
action, either good or bad. 

ALLU'SION, 8. [from ad to, and ludere, 
to play] ſomething ſpoken, with reference to a 
thing already known, and on that account not 
expreſſed, A reference; hint, or implication. 

ALLU/SIVE, Adj. [from alluſum, ſupine 
of alludo] that which does not mention a thing 
erpreſly, but comprehends it by implication ; 
that which hints at ſomething not fully ex - 


preſſed 3 figurative, in oppoſition to plain, or | 


expreſs. | . g 
ALLU'SIVELY, Adv. [from alluſve and 
ly of lic, Sax. ] in a manner wherein a reference 
is made to ſomething not expreſſed, but implied. 
ALLU'SiVENESS, 8. 8 pon gg 5. 
weſs of neſ, neſſe, or nyſſe, Sax. an „Goth. 
2 2 = ul a thing by implication, 
or by reference, oppoſed to expreſsly, directly, 
or plainly. : | 
ALLU'VION, S. [alluwio, Lat. from ad, 
to, and /awo, to waſh] in its primary ſenſe a 
lo wing, or ſwelling ot waters near any land. 
ALLU!/VIOUS, Adj. {from alluvium, Lat.] 
that which is waſhed away from one place and 
carried to another, l 
A'LE-WISE, Adj. from all of ll, Sax, 
and e] that which is indued with abſolute, 
perfect, or infinite wiſdom. - There is an in- 


« finite, eternal, all. ⁊uiſe mind governing the . 
- : A a fruit contained in a ſtone full of little cells, 


* affairs of the world.“ South. 

To ALL V, V. A. [from allier, Fr. of ad, 
and /go, ] to join together, or unite by kindred,' 
rendſhip, or intereſt, To reſemble, or be 
like, in the paſſive. “ They are indeed re- 
* motely allied to Virgil's ſenſe.” Dryd. 

ALL'Y, S. [in the plural allies, from allie, 
br.] one who is joined to, or has connections 
vith another, owing to ſome contract, whether 
that of marriage or treaty; and is applied both 
to perſons and kingdoms, One whe is united 


— 


perſon, who tempts, ſeduces by fair ſpeeches; | 


ALMACANTAR, from almocantar, Ala 
mucantar, or almacantharat, Arab.] in aſtro- 
nomy, a circle drawn parallel to 
It is generally uſed in the plural, and fignifies a 
{cries of parallel circles drawn through: the ſe- 
veral degrees of the | meridian. Almacantar”1 
af, a mathematical inſtrument, made of pear- 
tree or box-wood, with an arch containing 15 
deg. formerly uſed to find the altitude of - the 
ſun at its riſing, in order to diſcover its ampli- 
. tude, and the variation of the compaſs. 
ALMACGCE ST, S. [of almagifte,, Arab. 
which they ſubſtituted in their tranſlation for its 
title auyratiy H“ʒñ , Gr.] the name of 2 
celebrated work. of Ptolemy, containing a col - 


4 
| 


lection of geometrical problems, and aftro- 


' nomical obſervations made by the ancients. 
A'LMANAC, or ALMANACR, S. [from 
' almanach, Fr. of al, Arab, and manah, Heb. 
but moſt probably from al, maen, and achte, 
Teut.] a table or calendar wherein the days of 
the weeks, faſts, feſtivals, changes of the moon, 


eclipſes, time of high water at London Bridge, 
| beginnings and endings of terms, &c are noted 

for the enſuing year, The modern Almanack 
. reſembles the Faſti of the antient Romans, As 

the Almanack-makers were formerly great ef- 

pouſers. of judicial aftrology, or pretended to 
predict future events by the ſtars, Hen. III. of 
France made an edi in 1579, © That none of 
that tribe ſhould for the future preſume to pub- 
liſh predictions relating to the affairs of the ſtate, 


covert. . 

ALMANDIN, or ALMAND/INE, no 
mandine, Ital.] a precious ſtone, ſomewhat like 
tal, and rather reſembling the granate in co- 


lour, ; ' 
ALMIG'HTINESS, S. and 
attribute of the Deity, wherein he is conſidered 
as able to perform every thing that is the object 
of abſolute, perfect, uncontroulable, and infi- 
nite power; Omnipotence. - | 
 ALMFGHTY, Adj. [formerly ſpelt, all. 
' mighty, from æimigbig, Sax. from aell, Sax. 
or all, Both. and mighty] that which is poſſeſſed 
of perfect, abſolute, uncontroulable, or un- 


that. infinite wiſdom can dictate, or infinite 

power can execute. Lord alnigbry, juſt and 
c“ true are thy ways. Rev, xv. 3. and xvi. 7 
ALMOND, S. [amande, Fr. amandola, Ital.] 


' which is incloſed in a tough ſkin. They are 
divided into ſweet and bitter, on account of 
their different taſtes, The ſweet are e 


The milky juice ſqueezed from them after they 
have been fteeped in warm water and blanched; 
1. e. peeled, is very good for conſumptive and 
' pleuretic perſons, on account of its oily and 


this name, Almonds or Amandes, to thoſe 


w another by friendship. 


pieces of rock cryſtal which are cut with # 
; 1 HO ' wheel, 


horizon. | 


variation. of time between clocks and the ſun, 


or of private perſons, in terms either expreſs or 


| [from almighty 
neſs of nes, neſſe, nyſſe, Sax. or NS, Goth | that 


nouriſhing; if not eat in too large quantities, 


balſamic particles. The French lapidaties give 


the ruby, but fouler and lighter than the orien- 


d 


limited power; that which can do every thing 


. majority, little leſs t 


_—  _—— — 
— 


A L M | 
wheel, into forms reſembling this fruit, and 
are uſed to adorn chandeliers of glaſs, and other 
pieces of furniture made of glaſs, or cryſtal. 

A'LMONDBURY, S. a corruption of Al- 
banbury, or St. Alban's town, which name 
it received from the church dedicated to St. 
Alban, by Paulinus the apoſtle. It is ſituated 


on the Calder in the north- riding of Yorkſhire. 


In the beginning of the Saxon times it was a 
very conſiderable place, and a royal ſeat, But 
was burnt in the wars Edwin the 
Prince of theſe territories, Penda the Mercian, 


and Ceadwal the Briton, The cinders which | other 


are found vitrified, rather than burnt, feem to 
thew that the fire which deſtroyed it, was pro- 
bably very fierce and vehement. Such is the 
fate of earthly things ! It is now a little ob- 
cure village, and has no traces of its former 
opulence but its ruins. 8 

ALMOND-TREE, S. [from a/mond and 
tree] the tree which bears 
and flowers reſemble thoſe of the peach, bat 
its fruit is ſomewhat longer. and more com- 


preſſed; the outer green coat is thiner and drier 


when ripe, and the ſhell is not ſo rugged. 

A'LMONDS oF Txz THRoaAT, or TON- 
SILS, improperly ſtiled Almonds of the ears. 
See Tonfils. . 2 5 = 
„ AL'MOND-FURNACE, or ALMAN- 
FURNACE, S. See Furnace. | 
AL'MONER, or ALM'NER, S. [aumonier 
Fr. of eleemoſynarius, Lat.] a perſon employed 
by a prince to diſtribute his alms to the poor. 
The biſhop of London is lord- almoner to his 
majeſty king George II. whom God long pre- 
ſerv Ter 


monds; its leaves | 


FN . 

| 4 1 * 
| to relieve the neceſſities of the poor and dit 
| trefſed, including in it a tender ſympathy in 
their afflictions, and a pious readineſs to relicy; 
them. Do not your aims before men.“ 
| Matt. vi. 1. „„ 

ALRMS- BASKET, 8. from ans and |. 
kt] a baſket carried about, in foreign conntrie;, 
to collect proviſions and other alms, for the be- 
neſit of a convent or religious houſe 
| .ALMS-DEED, 8 {from aims and deed] an 
act of chatity z or ſomething done out of com- 
paſſion, to relieve; the diſtreſſes and wants of 
_  ALMS-GIVER, 8, [from a/ms and giz} 
one who is charitable ; or is fond of -relieviny 
the neceſſities of the poop. 
ALMS-HOUSE, S. {fron alis and Bon 
'a houſe endowed by legacies, or other dona- 
tions, for the lodging and fupport of the de. 
ALMS-MAN, S. {from alu and mar] 2 
man who is ſupported by charity or alms; one 
who belongs to an alms-houſe; and wears the 
gown appropriated. to it- * My apparel 
« for an alms-man's gown? Shakeſp. Rich, III. 

A'ENAGER, A/LNEGER, or. AULNE/- 
GER, S.. [from aulnage, ainage,' Fr.] in its 
primary figniftcation, a meaſurer by the ell; 
applied to an officer who is to inſpect the fize 
of . wo5llen cloth throughout the land, with 
reſpect to the length, breadth, fabric, and the 
ſeals ordained for that purpoſe, But the al- 
nager, at preſent, ſeems to be only the collec- 
tor of the duty granted to the king for that 
commodity ; and the other branches of his of- 
fice, are ſupplied by two other- perſons, namely, 


©, | | 
A'LMONRY, S. [from almoner] the place, | a ſearcher and meaſurer. 


wherein the almoner keeps his office, or 
butes the alms to the poor. 

ALMO'ST, Adv. [al- mee, Belg.] applied 
to action, near performing it. They be 41 
moſt ready to ſtone me. Exod. xvii. 4. Ap- 
plied to number or n a conſiderable 

the whole. Came 
ac almoſt the whole city together,” Ads, xiii, 
44. Applied to time,. very near the period 
mentioned. When ſeven days were. almoſt 
ce ended. Acts, xxi. 27. Applied to the 


effect of an argument, not far from perfuading, 


or conviction. Almaſt thou perſuadeſt me to 
« be a Chriſtian. Act, xxvi. 28, eb 
ALMOXARIFA'GO, S. [Span.] a duty of 
two and a balf per cent. paid, in Spaniſh A- 
merica, on all bull's hides, upon their expor- 
tation on board European veſſels. 
ALMOUCHUVFQUOIS, S. a ſavage nation, 
near the river Chovocoyet, and the iſland Bac- 
chus in Canada, North America, who ſhave 
their foreheads to the crown, wear long locks 
on the hind part of their heads, tied in knots, 
and adorned with feathers ; their faces are 
painted red and black; they plant tobacco, have 
great plenty of wines, and do not quit their ſet-, 
tlements, like the other ſavages. 1 
AL Ms, S [never uſed, but in the plural, of 
elmes, or elmeſſe, Sax. from EXMenfoouvn, from 
EAnog, Or. ] money, or other. neceſſaries given | 


ig, an. iſland] a ſmall iſland between Overſ- 
bridge and Mayſemore, near the city of Glou- 
ceſter, famous for à ſingle combat between 
Edmund Ironſide, and Canute, the Daniſh king, 
in the fight of their armies, which was to de- 
termine the fate of both nations; che conteſt 
was long and doubtful, but the latter finding 
himſelf wounded, and too weak for his antz- 
goniſt, propoſed the kingdom's being divided 
between them; which being agreed to, the 
ſouth part was allotted to Edmund, and the 
north to Canute; but the former dying ſoon 
after, not without ſuſpicion of being poiſoned, 
Canute ſeized on the whole. In order to put 3 
check to the ambition of princes, the trea- 
chery of miniſters, and the effuſion of- Chri- 
ſtian blood, Which their preſent differences oc- 
caſion, it were to be wiſhed that ſome ſuch 
expedient as this might be agreed upon by 
crowned heads for the future. 1 

A LNWICK, or ALANWICE, S. pro- 
nounced Anwick, Ealnwic, Sax. from Fain or 
Alne, the name of a river, and vie, a town, 
ſo called, from its fitvation] a ſmall market- 
town, on the north fide of the hill, near the 
river Alne, or Ale, famous for a battle between 
our brave anceſtors. and the Scots, in 1174 
wherein they took William, king of Scots 
| priſoner, and preſented him to Henry ar fie 2 


* 


A409 


p a oo hs him the = at 

his ſword, took rtunity 10 N him, 
aſ- and killed him on the ſpot. 1 . 
ez, in 4 vain pt to revenge his deat! „ Was 
. killed likew 12 This caſtle juſt mentioned, 


iich = term leaping 

horſeback, with ſwords 
in white, and white night- -caps, and attended 
by the four chamberlains and caMle-bailiff ; 
when they come to the place called the free- | 


man's well, they all jump in, and 


very place, 'who made this part of their charter, 


he town is populous, and 


to mend the road. 
et every Saturday, a fair 


well built 3 has a 


E-. bor black e a fortnight, and five other 
its bars in the year, one called Lucy, a week *. 
all ; bre Chriſtmas; another called Palm- 4 
fire veek before Eaſter ; the hay on May 3 


he fourth on the 23d of July; and the dc en on 
Michaelmas- day. It is governed by four cham- 


al. erlains, choſe once in two * out of the 
lee -N mmon-council, confiſting y- four. 
that eis 310 miles from London. Lt. 55 za 24 
; of- in. N. 21 deg. 20 min. w. 
ely, A'LOES,/'S.. Idoru achalu, Heb. akon, Gr. 

be, Lat.] this word is applied to a tree, 3 

y an Pant, and a medicinal juice, extracted from * 
[eſs Want. The wood grows in China, in the king- 
lou- Nom of Lao, and in Cochin China. It is a large 
yen ee, or at Jeaſt about the ſize of the olive, re- 


ſembles it likewiſe in its leaves, and ita fruit i is 
os like a cherry. The wood of the trunk is 
three colours ; under the bark it is hlack and 
a, the next wood is of a tanned colour, 
icht, and reſembles rotten wood; but the heart 


del r the tambac, or calembac, which is dearer in 
the be Indies than gold itſelf, and was reckoned b 

the be Siameſe the moſt valuable preſent dere 
ſoon akte to Louie XIV. Tavernier ſays, he ſaw 
ned, . [ipahan, a log of this wood; about. fix feet 
put a eng, and two in compaſs, which coll ARCH 
trea- does, or 54,000 French livres. 

hri- The Ae Plant has a naked flower of one leaf, 
$ oc- Without any empalement, with 3 long ſmooth 


ue, fix | 2, ſhaped like awls, with ob- 
e ſummits; in the center is an, oval germen, 
feorung, 2 üngle ſtyle, croy ned with a trifid 


Loma, 


niits of aloe 


own 
ter: WY ALOETICAL, Af. [from akes] medi- 
r the nes com d 74 aloes, 


ALO'F I, Adv. [fo , Dan. J in the al 
poſition to ot fs on high; abo e. 
Lore has, AY $and ſoars aloft." 4 

o cr, A J. [from al-ecn, 5X ar Bl 


N | 
made free, | 


ir fides, dreſſed 


ſometimes 
ſiak in mud up to their chins. This cuſtom is 
owing to king John's having ſtucle faft in this 


23 a puniſhment to the inhabitants for neglecting 


ALOE/TIC, * [from ales] that which 


| 


| 


4 


i AI. 25 


Alia, Teut. or all and ain, Sab. 1. 
a com danion t is not man to 
| ones l l. 15. Withews. any affiſftance. 
Excluſively of all others; ſolel Ye 

ALO'NG,. Adv. Lal tongues. Fr. al 27 
Ital. J at full length; proſtrate on the grou 
Motion or progreſſon meaſured lengthwiſe. 
„ A firebrand carried along. Bac. a 


| with 4, for a continuance, or during a whole 


q ſpace of time. They were all along, a croſt, 
untoward people. South;  Throughont ; 1 or 
from one end to the other, applied to writings. 
Atter come, it implies attendance, and encourage- 
ment to proceed. 75 TOR 5 my friend, my 
mY come along. 

ALO'/OF, 5 . 7 of the Sax, acll, 
Fa and e W with. the pertiels 
1 Gar 2 A dance which within ſight, 

— ſtood aloof from eu, Dr5d, 

Mabe K. by _ caution and circu ions, 
« And make the cowards ſtand ae Drycs 

At a diſtance, ſo as not to appear as 2 Principal, 

or party in any deſign. It is neceſſary that 

% thequcen join, for if ſhe ſtand ah there will 


be ſuſpicions.”*. Sucking. Not connected with ; 


having no. relation to. Among ſailors, the 
1 as keep your luff ; a word which implies, 

that the perſon at the helm, is to keep the ſhip 
near the wind, when ailing: on >. quarter 


wind. f - 
ALOPE'CIA, Ss. from amv, a 8 
cauſe that animal PE uppoſed to be very. much 
5 to this * a diſtemper, wherein 
5 part of the hair off. 
＋＋N a fiſh, reſembling. the Groide, 
which grows to the Gre of a ſalmon, called a 
Fiſh of Paſſage, ot, of a l becauſe. it 
never appears in rivers, but in the ſpring. a 
_ ALOU'CHI, S. a ſweet ſcented gum, whick 
diſtils from the tree, that produces the white 


cinnamon. , 
ALOUD, Adv. [from a and loud] with an 
increaſed, ſtrength of voice, ſo as to effect the 
cat mote ſtrongly, or to be heard at a great diſ- 
rg = „With a great noiſe... © gled he 

het preform mow ay 2 — 2 
Br: V. rom 4. F * 
Plug ad of bello] in a low place; near 
the ground, in Fopobrion do alot, or above. 
* now. aleo and now. aloft they Soy 
7 

ALPATENA, S. an — rn 3 
Hamus and vigognas, which... the: Peruyians uſe 
45-2 beaſt of burthen, and make it carry, 100 wt. 
Of its wool they make Rut?s, ropes, and bags; 
of its. bones, tools for weavers ;..and of its ex- 
Cn Hres, both for their chambers and 
te . 

Anl. S. [derived ee e 
ig to. learn. whence it v as pled to Ggnily the 
leader, or firſt of a company ; in wh.ch ſenſe 
7 ew called the fitſt letter of thoit alphabet, 


the. Syrians, TA. 5: ths ee elgh; 
vg = Grecks, alęl. ., letter of tlie 


my Greek. * Which Ira ſtanding fo? 


their ngmerals,.. f uſed eve 


am 
n 


plied to perſons ; it implies 2 diſtance © / 


_ -nahts, To 6bviate theſe defects, ſtme very 


4 

14 
[1 
| 
ny 
1606 
11 
! 


ALP 
to ſignify the firſt in order of time, &c. as | 
omega, the laft letter in their alphabet, ſignifies | 
the lat; in alluſion to this, Chriſt ſays, in 
Rew, vii. 8. 17, xx}. 6. and xxii. 13, „am 
"alpha and omega. In compofition” it ſignifies: 
nega ion, or denying the ſenſe which the word 
would bear without it. Thus Bare Gr. is 
ſomething acceſſible; but when the à is prefixed; 
to it, as in ag., Gr, it ſignifics a denial of 
what it Ggnified before; and implies that the 

thing is not acceſſible, or is inacceſſibleQ. 
ALHABET, S. [from axXp«"a!þba, and 
Cera, the two firſt letters of the 'Greeks, of & 


* 


aliab, and à beth, the two firſt of the He- 


brews]. a table of all the letters which com- 
poſe the ſyllables in any language, and are 
marks to convey the ſimple ſounds in forming 
words made uſe of. Moderns have found 
great fault With thoſe that are now in uſe, 
charging them with being inaccurate, preca- 
rious, and confuſed ; redundant in allottin 
different letters to the ſame found, and defi- 
cient in not having letters enough to expreſs all 
the variet es of found, which ariſe from the 
different combinations of vowels and conſo- 


ingenious perſons have undertaken the con- 


ſtruction of new alphabets; but as they have 


appeared rather ſpecious than uſeful, they have 
ne ver had the luck to recommend themſelves 
to practice, or to make their way into the 
world, fürther chan in a volume by which they 
were communicated, .'Fhe' number of letters 
in the alphabet differs in moſt of the languages 
we know ot; the Engliſh may have twenty- 
fix; the French twenty-three ; the Hebrew, 
Syrian, Chaldaic and Samaritan, twenty-two 
each 7 the Arabic twenty-cight; the Perflan 
thirty-one; the Turkiſh thirty-three; the 
: Georgian thirty-fix ; the Coptic thirty-two O; 
the Moſeovians forty-three; the Greek twenty- 
four; the Latin twenty-two; the Sclavonjc 
twenty-ſeven ; the Saxon twenty-four; the 
Gothic twenty-five; the Mandic twenty-two ; 
the Dutch twenrty-fix ; the | Spanith twenty⸗ 
ſeven; thie Italian twenty; the Ethiopic two 
hundred and two. The Chineſe were formerly 
ſuppoſed to have no alphabet, properly ſpeak - 
ing, as having only hicroglyphics, which ſtood 
for Whole words; and amounfed to '$0,000 ; 
but an ingenious profeſſor of the French academy 
has lately demonſtrated the Chineſe themſelves 
to have been 4 colony of the Egyptians, that they 
derived their language from that fertile ſource 
of knowledge, which watered the whole world, 
and that their ſuppoſed characters are not hie- 
roglyphies, but combinations of letters, which 
| he has reſolved into their primitive elements, 
and ſhewn to be the antient letters of the Egyp- 
tians, though very much altered by time, cor- 
rupted by ignorance, and obliterated for want 
of tracing them ſooner to their origin. Al- 
phabet, in Commerce; is an index uſed by mer- 
chants and traders, having the twenty-four let- 
ters, in their natural order, affixed to different 
leaves, in which they ſet down the firnames 


Adj. [from abt] placed in- the ſame order 


ALQ 

open accounts, with references to the folio, 14 
which ſuch accounts are opened. Among 
book binders and gilders, it implies tools having 
each a letter of the alphabet, with' which they 
mare the back of the volume; ich they 
call lettering. 4 1 $8 * E 
Io AUPHAYET, V. e alpbabe 
| — 3 to range in the order of the al- 
ee , eee en 
ALPHABETTIc, or ALPHABE'TICAT,, 
as in the alphabet. Digeſted into alphaje- 
J Re i OTA 

 ALPHABE/TICALLY, Adv. [from 4. 
 phabetical, _—_— of lic, Sax: ] inthe ſame or. 
der as in the alphabet. A dictionary, 4. 
<< phabetically containing the words of the lan. 
* guage, '* Holler, ' © a *77P7'3 TY 
 A'LPH/ENKX, S. [of 2/, and phenix, i.. 
the phemix] a name given to white barley ſu- 
gar, in order to inhance its ſuppoſed value. lt 
is made of common ſugar, boiled till it becomes 
viſcous, after which it is laid on a marble table, 
rubbed with oil of almonds, and moulded into 
various forms with a'braſs crotchet. 

' ALPHE'TA; S.. in Atronemy." See Lau: 


R v4 
 ALPHOYNSINE, 8. [from Apbonſur Fen- 
kriue ies inventor] in Surgery, an inſtrument 
made uſt of to extract bullets, confifting of 
three branches, which are cloſed together by 2 
ring that ſlides over them. Bib. Anatom, Mad. 
. E, it 1 ? * 1 8 n 929. 8 
Arno xsO, Adj.” [froth ee 
Aſtronomy, applied to the tables of *Protemy's ma 
| Almazett, corrected by Alplionſo XII. king 1 the 
Care. Lage ne Wh! 
AEPIH es, of A!LPHAVUS, S. {from ad Gi 
Gr. from its changing the colovr of the kin} the 
in Meuieine, a diſtemper, in which the ſein ten. 
| besomes rough, and vatiegated with white {pots, 
| AVPINE; Adj. Talpins, Lat.] that which 
may be met with on the Alps. © 
ALPTSTLE, er AL PIA, S. a kind of fes 
of an oval figure ; of à pale yellow, inclining 
to a ſable cblour; bright and glofly; made u 
of to feed birds with, when intended for breed 


| * T-2 


: 225 A RPS, S. Aer, Lat. it has no ſingular} But 
' a long chain of mountains, beginning at ti Lan 
-mouth of the Varo in Piedmont, and tem part 
nating near Aſa, a river of Italy, 6n the Ad ll who 
 atic Sea, or Gulph of Venice. Theſe mou Wi {ence 

tains divide Italy from France, Switzerland, an reck 
; Germany ; have but few paſſes, of very diffcu Alia 
arceſs, if not impracticable, and ate on tra thirt) 
account a great ſecurity to Piedmont fro thout 
France. Hannibal, the famous Carthaginiaq non 
loſt moſt of his elephants in attempting the pe wan 
| ſage; and is reported to have mate his wa Frenc 

through ſome part of them, by making 2 ra partly 
| with boli. oO | Al. 
t  A'LQUIR, S. called alſo CanTAR, a lf. o. 
q meaſure, uſed in Portugal for oil, contam a ſufff 

ſix canadars on cavadas. Likewiſe a dry meg wer 

ſure for grain at Liſbon,” two and an half « wg 


and chriſtian names of thoſe with whom they 


which is an Englith buffet. 
| |  ALRAV 
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N 1 : Res be * 


ALRAMELECH, S. W Arab. from | 
ty al, ah Arabic particle, equal to the in Eng- 
lim * Rem, high, and n Melcb, a prince 
os King; J. e. the high prince or king] in Aſtro- 


nomy, the name of à "tar of the firſt magni- af 
{of - 3234 4 7 


4 * 
1 * F - 


tide, called Huf. 


ALRE ADV, Adj. / ounced as if the wh 
was hopped,» Label, Belg from all of the” 


Saxon &/!, and all, Gothicy and ready} the time 
preſent; even now, ©« Methinkse/+catly I vour” 
« tears ſurvey: Pepe. Before the preſent” 
time j in a time paſt; Which - hath already” 
6 been anfwered. Hooker, er een 
- AURESFORD; 8. [from Alte, the name 
of a river, and ford] a market town i Hamp- 
ire; fithated on the river re, from hence 
it derives its name, It was once fo opulent, 
that there was no collection made in the town 
fer the poot, and not a ſingle almſman in the 
pariſh,” But being burnt down in 1710, this 
angular citcumſtanee eeaſed. The town how 
ever has been handſomely. rebbilt; and we can- 
not but mention, with honour, the | generoſity 
" of the gentry in its neſghbourhoody who not 
only contributed largely to the relief of the 
poor; but lite wiſe turniſhed them with timber 
gratis for the building of their houſes. It bas 
a bailift. and eight burgeſſes, a marlcet on Thurſ- 
days for theepz a fair on the 24th of June for 
ſheep-and horſes 3 bas the honour of an elegant 
{cat of the duke of Bolton near it; and is fixty* 
miles frum Londo od ns Oe! 


1 


= 
Ge ee 


TAS 
ec. are on March 23 and the laſt Tueſday ih 
September, It lies 119 miles from London - 
! A'LSO, Conjunct. [alfwa,” Sax. alſo,” 


ſentence or a period, it _— beſides, “ Sub- 


KW 7 Net 
Junius ob- 
on che ef- 


Lind of table, or raiſad place,” hereon the 


antient ſacriſices were offered. There Abra-” 
„ham built an altar to the Lord.“ Since the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, that place of the 
church, where the communion is received, or 
the table on which the vaſes and the elements 

al bread and wine are placed; figuratively, 
Chriſt himſelf, to whom ue bring all our oft 
ferings and ſervices. Among the antient Ro- 
mans the altar was a kind of à pedeſtal, either 
ſquare, round, or triangular, adorued with 
ſculptures and inſcriptions. In Aſtronomy, a 
conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, -con- - 
fiſting of ſeven ſtars. ar N 


PEER * * 


A LTAR-CLO TH, 8. {from altar and 


ALSACE, S. A ſana, Lat. Ku, Teut. 
from the river e or i] a province in Ger- 
many, almoſt entirely yielded to the Frencl: at 
the treaty of Munſter; bounded on the W. 
by the mountains of Vogue, or Voſge; on the 
S. by Switzerland and Volſgaw; on the E. by 
the Rhine, which ſeparates it from Baden, Or- 
tenaw; and Briſgau; and on the N. by the 
Palatinate of the Rhine. It is, in general, 
very pleaſant and fruitful, abounding in alt 
ſorts of grain, excellent and durable vines, 
paſtures, fruſt-trees, gardem vegetables, flax, 
tobacco, vod, &c. Its trade extends very far 
mto Ge 
into all the countries fituated between Straſ- 
bourg and the mouth of that river on the other. 
But ſuch is the indolence of the inhabitants, as 
I am informed by a native, that the greateſf 
part of this commetce. is carried cn by Granger, 
who make no ſmall advantage of their indo- 
ence, The preſentꝰ number of inhabitants is 
teckoned at about half a million. In Upper 
Allace are thirty - two towns; in Lower Alſace 
thirty- nine, great and ſhall ; and in both a 
'houtand large and ſtnall villages The com- 
mon language of the inhabitants is the Ger. 
man; but perſons of polite edutation learn the 
French: their religion is partly Lutheran, and 
partly the Roman Catholic. „Nai $7 "% 

A'LSHAM, A'LY SHAM, or A!/LESHAM; - 
8. [of alyſſan, Sax. to redeem, and ban, Sax; 
 luffrage fa ſmall town in Norſolk on the 
mer Yar; noted for lenitters. The manor of 
*xtons is held from hence by the will of the 


on one ſide of the Rhine, and ; 


| cath ] tlie cloth which immediately covers the 
| communion-tableg: 74.94 Een RET 24» 
o All TER, V. A. ſabe; Fr; ma, 
Lat. another] to change; to malte a thing dif- 
ferent from what it is; uſed both of a part and 
the whole of a thing, and applied both in a good 
and à bad ſenſe. He ſhall not alter it a good 
f fora bad.“ Lev. vii. 10. To vary, or 
differ in ſenſe; to corrupt the ſenſe of an au- 
thor or period, by eraſing ſome of his words; or 
| adding and - changing them for otheds. Uſec 
neuterly, to change; to become different fromm 
what it has been: The weather" alters“, 
His countenance altere]... 
A'LTERABLE, Adj; from alter and abal, 
Sax. implying poſſibility, er power, alterable, 
Fr. ] that which may be changed, or be made 
to appear different from what it is. . 
teruble by a thouſand accidents. 2. feb 
ALTERABLENES8, S. { from altrable and 
neſt of nes, noſſe, nuſſe, Saxe. NS, Goth. ] the 
quality of being changed; or liable to have its 
preſent properties and appearance changed by 
external or internal cauſee. 
ALTERABLY, Adv. from 4lterable and 
ly of lic, Sax. ] in a manner that will admit of 


changes. rods f { 115 1 A 
-;A'ETERANT, Part. [alterant,” Fr.] that 
which has the power of praducing changes in 

the body be alfrrant,. or 
| altered. Bac. + PP LEG : 3 3 nf: 5 
+ ALTERA'TION,;:S,' [akeration, Fr.] the 
act of changing the form, or purport of a 
Writing; the ſhape and other qualities of 2 
body; the properties and faculties of the mind, 


ld. Its fairs for lean cattle, ordinary horlee, 


and making them different from what they were. 
1 | The 


ALT 
changed. 2 ar — ay 
« zrong,”” 


ga 
"AL/TERATIVE, Ay. [from otter] that 
has the power of -making changes. 
Medicine, fuck remedies as produce a 8 i 
the huwoyry of the body, without. any apparent 
ion, and are ſuch us deſtroy ſome prevail- 
ng 3 in the 987 viey or firſt rg 


22d jnioes 
to n or contend with another; 9 


pute 
; ALTERCA'TION; 8. fakercoticg Lat. ao of 3 
rergatien, Fr.] A debate or difpute, or any ſub- t 


between friends, including a warm aſ- 
poufal or defence of the contrary fide of a 
queſtion, but not ſo great as what is involved in 
the idea of a quand. . . Little elſe than a per- 
„ petual wrengling and ultertarion. Hake | 
well on Prev. 4 
ALTERN. Adj. fates, Lat.] i in Trige- | 
nometry, the baſe, ſo called, is either the ſum, 
or differepce of the ſides of an oblique triangle ; 


if the true baſe is the ſum, the altern baſe is 


the difference; but if the troe baſe be the dif- 
ference, ine aden baſs is the ſum a the 


"ALT 
ſucceeds another by turns; 3 ſucceſſive, or al- 
ternately; that which follows by ſucceſſion. 
The greater to have rule by day, — The les 
15 by night, altern.“ Par. 


Loft. 
 ALTE/RNACY, 8. {from; alternate] the 


op eee oak action after an- 


other in its turn. 
ALTERNATE, Adj. enen Lat. 
— which ſyeceed er follow one another by 
ſucceflive. Bid alternate paſſions fall 
riſe. Pope. © In Botany, a to 
r the leaves of a plant, it implies, 
that the leaves on each fide of the ſtalk, or 
branch, do not ſtand directly oppoſite, but be- 
tween, or a little higher, than each other. In 
Geometry, applied to angles, it fignifies the 
internal one, and is made by à line cutting 
two parallels, and lying on oppoſite fides of it. 
Alternate, in Heraldry, is applied to the ſitua- 
tion of the quarters of a coat; thus, in quar- 
2 eeartele, the firſt and fourth are alter- | 
and of the ſame nature. Alternate pro- 
7 _ when, of four proportional num- 
pr the antecedent of the former is compared 
to the antecedent of the latter, and the conſe- 
quent of the former is eo, oben to the: cones 
ALTE'RNA'TE, 8. F dlternys, Lat.] that 
which follows another in ſucceſſion, or ; 
turns; viciſſitude. Grateful altrrates of 
« fybRantial peace. Prior. | 
ALTERNATELY; Adv. [from alternate, 
(and ly of lic, Sax. ] in ſuch a manner that the 
ing which precedes fhall follow that which 
comes after it. Thus, when we ſay, that dark- 
' nei5 follows light, and light darkneſs, W 
ſaid to follow each OO is fl 


* 


N,. S. Lee, Lati] that when 'Peerage 


| meaſured U 


ALF 


 ALTE'RNATENESS, 8. n alhrhan 
nd neſs, of nes, neſſe, nyſe, Sax. " NS. Goth.) 
the quality whereby things mutually prevede and 
ſucceed each other; or ſometimes go elo, 
and ſometimes follow each other, 

ALTERNA'TION, S. ffrom elernate] 3 
ſucceſſion, whereiw that which. preceded re- 
turns again, after ſome period or viciſſuude. 
* The defect of -g/tervgrion would ' utterly 
$i impngn the generation of all things.“ 
| Brown 's Vulg. Err. Ip 4 dif- 
+ | ferent changes, alterations. ef place,” ot combi. 
natione, that any propoſed number are — 
which is found by a continval multiplica- 
cion of all the numbers degianing at unity, and 
ending with the laſt winks, 15 W $7.10 
* varied. 


Y 
Þ 


cep pte. 


ALTERNATIVELY, Adv. 15 alter- 


ſucceſſion, or fo as ons that — * 
5 by turns; mutually ; reciprocally, 
j An er enn, de. i 


ALTERNATIVENESS, 8. [from alter. 
e wont ne, of "nes; woſſe, Me, Sax. or No, 
Goth. ] the quality or ſtate w things by 
turns precede ZOO: recipro- 
tation 
ALTERNITY, [\from. alters] 2 
Hate wherein there Sag 2 continual ſucceſſion, 
change, or viciſſitude. Witheut the a/rr- 
e nic and viciflitude af rens Brown's Vul- 
e Errors. 
ALTHAZ A, 3. oe Ae, Gr. of 
Abe, Gr. to hea) _ cones ag weeping 
A'LTHORPE, 8. [of a, of. 4 Ser 
noble, and therp, Sar. à village] 2 beautiful 
| ſeat ot the Hon. Jahn Spencer, Eſq; in North- 
rebuke by earl Robert, in the 
' reign of- J. and celebrated for its gal- 
lery. The 3 was laid owt by Le Nöue, 
after that of Greenwich z there is a noble piece 
of water near it, on which is a Venetian gondolz, 
ALTHO WGR, Adv. [pronounced as it 
written abo, from al and , of theat, 
Sar. doch, Belg. and Teut.] uſed to imply 
that a thing. or concluſion may be allowed and 
maintained, - notwithſtanding ſomething ſeem- 
ingly incor.fitent had been allowed, admitted, 
or granted: Notwithſtanding. We all know 
ci that many things are believel, re they 
4 be intritate. Hooker. 
ALTIMETRY,S. Laer, Gn fon 
altus, Lat, high, and. erg, Gr. to meaſure] 
the art of taking,” or meaturing heights, whe- 
ther acceſſible or inacceſſible, f 
ALFTrupk, 8. fande, Lat.] height 
or the diftance of any thing from the grou!? 
* wow” _— _— 


| 


I. | 2 


e a. ac ie. ia EE 


SA 


Aw +» 


ce make not the. altitude. Sbateſp. Lear. gu- 


of dignity ; or height of pre ferment. 

Applied to virtue; the higheſt pitch of perfec- 
tion. „ Even to the altitude of his virtue 

Shak, Coriol. 


cue of | the eye, in Perſpective, a right line, ] 
let fall perpendicular ta the geometrical plane. | 
Altitude of 4 „is the length of a perpen- | 


Aicular line let fall "Fro the-wevtbe bs an baſe, 
i. e. from the top to the bottom. Altinude of 
things on the ſurface of the earth is divided into 


cer, and macceſfible z le, is that: 


In Geometry, the height of a | 
body above the ground, or the horizon. Ai. netal 


NA 


teeth, * 
wrapping itſelf about the ends of the teeth, of 
exquiſite ſenſe, and che ſeat e in __ 


| Rooth=ache. 8 
A'LUM, 8. Lone, lt 2 kind of mo 
ſakt; bf an acid taſte. Ali, 
ALU'MINOUS, 15 alumen, 151. 
that which — allurh in its propertied, or 
comſiſts of allum. 


ALUM-ST OM, 8. from afum and fone] 
a ſtone, or ealx, of All natufe, uſed 


whoſe baſe you can approach; fo as to meaſure ; 
the diſtance. between your ſtation and the object 
on the ground. | Inacceſſible alatude, is that 
whoſe foot or r botiem cannot be — on 
account of ſomethin 9 Altitude, ö 
in Afironomy, or object 
above the horizon, is — — or ap- 
parent : Apparent aluitude, is the arch of a ver- 
ticle circle, intercepted betweri the ſendible ho- 
rizon and the center of the object. Raul or 
tete altitude, is the arch of a verticle circle, in- 
tercepted between the center of an object and 


the rational horizon. Meridian altitude of the | 


Jun, &c. is an arch of thee meridian, intercepted. 


between the horizon and the center of an ob- 
of the | 


jet. Aritude of the pole, is the 
pole above the horizon, or an arch of the me- 
xdian, intercepted between the pole and the' 
horizon. © Attitude 'of the equinoBiah, is its ele- 
vation above the hotizon, and is always equal; 
to the compliraept of the latitude, or the com- 


. 


pliment of the altitude of the pale. Altitude | 
of the honageſimal degree, is its height, counted 


from the place where it riſes, Parallax of . 
titude, i is an arch of a vertiele cirele, i 
between the true and obſerved place of a ſtar, 
or other object. Altitude of notion, accordi 
to Dr. Wallis, is the of any motion, 
computed according to the line of direction 2 
the moving ſorce f 
A'LTO-RELIEVO, 8. See Relieve. | 
AL/TOM; 8. a name given to a ſequin in 
feveral parts of the Grand Seignior's dominions, 
which has that monarch's ſtamp on it. 
ALTOGE'THER, Ade. Calis, Goth. mid 
«alle argurdere, all, and togedere, Sat. altegader, 
Belg, of aell, all, and gader, Rely; to join] en- 
tirely, without any exception, applied to num- 
ter and quality. 


992 7 ee xxxix, 3. In all | 
reſpects; perfectly. Oy without ſe- 
paratingg in a bod 


* 

ALupkEl, S. [from 42 ; privative, and - 
tum, luting, i. e. without luting] in Chemiſtry, | 
a range of earthen pots ae fitted 
into each other without luting. 


« Man, at his beſt ſtats, 1 


* MADO'WRY, 5. « 


A'LWAYS, Adv. ſalty, Box, ifs 
Belg. ] applied to 2 without coating” 2 
intermifiied 7 hob Kathe 

wi. L. 


in z continually : * *« 
courle n 


Lord akvays before: me.” - Pſals 


the your, fot Ann — or the year of 2 
world; and, after the name of a perſon, 
artium mapiſer, or, matter of arts. 

AM, Verb. Sub, [of vm, cam, and x: 
_ the firſt x of Sen, Sax. to be, 


— e 3. 4 bai 
Cn the ca nba 
a province of Soon Indies, 
lly fituated in a plain, wateted by the 
| river Sambretty 5 has twelve gates, is ſur 
rounded with walls built of fone 338 
. 
e money” t is one of the 
t 


under its — 

ing the country itnps 

| months, orc wire rim 
| bladders, 7 le one 
23 deg. 40 min. 
"AMADO'W, 5. [T 
match, — el 
ener made of a . — 


on old trees 


' * 


conies'f Alexandria 1m 

. rom : 
AMArN, A 1 705 , Si, 
a ne's 


ALVEA'RIUM, 8. Fas © from akpeny, 2 
channel, and aurit, the ear} in 
e met mn eee ent» 


ALVE'OLFI, S. Cage a diminutive of at. 
veus, Lat. a of channel] in Anatomy, 
ehe — . n = 


Anatomy, that, I. 


TITS 15 
A A ö ; 
the Amal — 
me data 
E 


> AMA 5 AMB 
n {from | niſhment, or e cauſed by an vnexpect. 
«4a, Or. and yapey, Gr. to marry} in Che- } ed object, Whether good or bad; in'the?former 
miſtry, a ſubſtance produced by incorporating caſe it is mixed with admiration, in the latter 
quickſilver with a metal; which 15 expreſſed with fear. "Ching back wa oye with dire 
bythe chemiſts thus, A. A. A. te amal. Dryd. 

To AMA TLGAMATE, ¶ See Amalgam] to AMA/ZEDLY, Ade. (from — and 
incotporate metals with quickſilver. I,: of ic, or lice, Sax,] in a manner expreſ- 
1, AMA'LGAMATION, -S.. [from amagu- five of | furprize »or-1/ aſtoniſhment on the! ap- 
mare] the mixing or incorporating quic] er | peatance of | ſomethingi\unexpeRted.. » + 

othet metals. |  AMA'ZEDNESS, S. {from james; and 
„ AMANUENSIS,:S. hots from as —— "neſs, of nes, neſſe, Mie, Sax. or- NS. Goth.] 
fat a hand, and-enfis, Lat. a ſword, or in- the ſtate of a perſon's mind — 5 affected with 
c ſtrument! a perſon who writes down what is ſurprize, aſtoniſhment; confuſion; or perplexi. 
dy another; likewiſe a perfon'who co- ty, at the appearance of an object, whoſe 
ies writings, on avrites extracts from books. '| worth, or vileneſs, good or ill qualities, defi- 
„ AMAR ANTI, S. [amaranthus, from a, ¶ ciencies and perfections, ale munen or 
Sr. dag attd-parpare, Or. to wither, ny greater than imagined. ; crack; 

£xuſe/the flowers when cropped do, not wither, f © AMA'ZEMENT), S. from amaze] the 
| but retain their <vlour for ſome time after] in effect of an object on the mind, ariſing from 
Wotany, amaranth, , or; flower-gentle, | It has ſome excellence, or other quality, which we 
male and female flowers in the ſame plant, could not ſuſpect, or expect it to have poſſeſ- 
having no petals, but with an empalement of ſed; contuſion; amn admiration; ſur- 5 
three or five pointed leaves. There are ſour- prize. i; 5 | 
teen ſpecies; the firſt whercof, 'when full AMAZING, Part... [from amaze] that | 

ee is very beautiful, and no ſmall orna-rhich cauſes reine, aſtoniſbment, or n 
ment to the flower garden. In Poetry, it is ] tion. , 
_uſed for» an imaginary flower, which never AMA'TINGLY, Ade. [from amazing, and 4 

fades, % Immortal amarantb! Par. Loft. ly of lie, or lice, Sax. ] in a manner capable 

In Dying. 2 colour which inclines to purple, of exciting aſtoniſhment, wonder, or admira- | £ 

2 ſpecies of red, fo called, becauſe it reſembles. tion; prodigiouſly.; ſurprizingly. f 
Hat of. the flower juſt deſeribed. 1 AIM AZON, - S. [from a, Gr. negative, 2 
AMARANTHINE, Adi. from enk and Aageg, 2 beaſt] one of thoſe women, who 

” "and en, Sax. ]. that which is rei, of ama- compoſed the nation ſo-called, who are ſuppoſed 
tant. „ Amarantbine bow rs," Pepe. to have: dwelt near the river Thermodoon, on 
To AMA'SS, V. A. 1 Fr.] to za- the Black-ſea. They are reported to have 
ther together, fo as: to form a maſs, or heap. | compoſed. a nation of themſelves, excluſive of 

4. To amaſs riches,”? 1Mtterb.. Figuratively, 2 males, and to have derived their name from 

Tay. up, or ſtare in the memory, with gieat-aſ-; | their cutting off one of their breaſts, that it 

152 and little diſcretion. To collect oped | might not hinder the exerciſe of their arms, 
er in great quantities. and likewiſe that it micht add, according to 
AMA SSMENT, 8, L from 2101 a ey Hippocrates, ſtrength to that fide which ſuf⸗ 

den o. things nere aer =] | fered the amputation. However, it muſt be 


g. ty =, AD = 


Itipn, 5 ſaid, that the reality of ſuch a nation has been 
115 "AMATORY, 'S. eee Lat, from | very Warnily diſputed both by ancients and 41 
game, to love] in Anatomy, a term applied td f moderns. With reſpect to aurſelves, we beg tr 
the abliques ſuperior, and inferior, from their | leave to communicate our opinion in thoſe words ” 
1 eye · ſide · ways, and n in that of Sir Roger de Coverly in the SpeRator, an 
ticular look, termed gn g. That much may be ſaid on both ſides,” ef 

* AMAURO' 818, S. ajeavgwaigy Ga "he 1 his term is likkewiſe given to a celebrated ri- 4; 
1 Gr., to darken in Medicine, a dim ver, called likeu iſe the Maragnon in America. an 
vez of sight, herein the eye, to external ap- It received its firſt. name, i. e. the River of ff 
arance, ſeems to be unaffe ctod, arifing from | the Amazons, from the uſual cuſtom of the a 
me digtemperature of, the. inner parts, 1. women attending their huſbands to War, either ore 
55 the compreſſion. on the parts of the o animate them hy their words, or aſſiſt them a { 
2 the diſtortion the * ood veſſels. by their preſence; 3 as was common in the early lou 
To AMA ZE, Lfrom mi/Jen,' Belg, axes, not Only among the Gauls; but Ukewiſe ed 
e or maſe, "Fog 2 Whirlpool] to.ftrike | among ourſul ves in England. This: famous ri- Th 
With aſtoniſhment, arifing from the excellence, ver begins at the foot of the Cordilleras, and ſen 
e greatneſs, or extraordinary and un falls into the Atlantie ocean; from the ſpring is 1 
ded good or bad, qualities in an abject, o ſchead to its mouth it runs gipht or nine hundred der 

: jon. « Your Courage, truth, your innocence leagves in a direct line, but allowing for its me 
: 7 and love, Her and, charm mankind. winding, it cannot be leis than eleven or twelve rits 
Phad: and. Hipp. To N bundred leagues, or about three thouſand: wh : 

pA 10 ebe. bee {5 high, e * Frey ; 18,8. 1 e f 5 ſeed 

or 2 £143 G 4 — ee , An 
Ale, E, . . Aten, the verb] allo- 3 to-lead] a bead abent- wen ef BY dr 
e 22 een 0 


Lon oof 
+ 
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el 


AMB 


ee of relatiag any ſabjeR, 
— the narrative eee 
to the point! Orcumlocutions. 


AMBASSA DE, 8. \[dnbaſſade;! Fr.] * 
office of a perſon, who is commiſſioned to ne- 
te the affairs of a Nate in foreign parts. 

AMRASSADOR, S. [ambafſadeur, Fr. 
enbaxador, Span.] a perſon ſent by a prince 
or ſtate into that of à foreigh' dne, as their 
tepreſentative, to tranſact ſuch affairs as con- 
cern the public. Their have always 
deen eſteemed inviolable: and, by the Civil 
Law, their moveables, eſpecially ſuch as ar 
deem d an acceflion to their perſon, cannot be 
ſeired on, either as a pledge, or payment of a 
debt, by order of execution or judgment, or 
by leave of the ſtate wherein they de, Ia a 

a ſecondary ſenſe, it implies ny! petſon ls 
on a ee even by dd e ee A 
meſſenger. 

AMBA/SSADRESS, 8. "[anibafſadriceg by 
in its primitive ſenſe, the wife, or lady, of an 
ambailador; in a ſecondary dane, a woman 
ſent on a meſſage. 

AMBA'SSAGE,-S. [ambaſiuges r.] the 
employ, or nere A i perſon en as an am- 
baſſado. | 

A MBE, S. foe. a made) in er. 9 
gery, the name of an inſtrument made uſe of 
tor reducing. diſlocated bones, that Wy ſoch as | 
are out of joint, 

AlMRRR, S. . antbra, 1. a 
kind of gum, or roſin, found in the Baltic, 
on the coatt of Profſia; there id ſcarce” any | 
ſubject which has occaſioned more debateamong | 
the naturaliſts than this. And as moſt of their 
jentiments, though watmly eſpouſed, are rather 
vagite gueſſes than even probable truth.; it is 
no wonder, i that: the origin ot this ſubſtance, | 
bould, remain a «myſtery: even to this preſent | 
time. Phe phyſical qualities of this | ſubſtance 
have rfongmended it in fumigation to re- 
move defſuxions, and in powder as an altera- 
tive, abſorbent; ſweeter, nee Whon- 
triptic, diuretic; Sc. 

Ann, Adj. tbat auch is made of 
amber. 4 Amber bracelets, beads, and all 
* his knavery.”” Shak-ſp, That which is of 
2 yellow»-colout, and tranſparent, zefembling 
amber in thoſe reſpects. All your cleur 
i amber drink is flat. | Bac. 

AMBERGRIS,S. [from amber and pris, 
grey. Ambra-grigia, Ital.] a fragrant drug, of 
a ſueth ſubſtance, not ponderous, of an aſh do- 
lour, variegated ike marble, ſometimes marle 
ed with white ſpecks, and melts like Wax. 
The naturaliſts ſeem much divided in. 3 
ſentiments on the origin of this ſubſtance. 
is uſed by confectianers and perfumers, in or- 
der to fine their commodities, and is: xecom- | 
mended; by phyficians as proper to raiſe whe (pi- | 
rits, and accelerate their motions. © 

A'/MBEK- SEED, S. called likewiſe mute 


ſced; is: produced from a plant, both in the x 


Antilſes and in Egyot.. In a good foil it grows: 
fix or ſeven feet high, if it be near ſome tree 


to ſupport. ig. The feed ;reſembles millct, * 


| dove reſembling amber. 


indiffetently. 


AMB 


cordial and gives the breath an Wars 


after eating 
4 A!MBER-TREE,: 8. „ amber and . 


by Botaniſts, ſtiled frurem Africanus ambram 
Hurane, „or the African ſhrub, exhaling an 
8 chief beauty is 
its ſmall ever- green leaves, which, when rub- 
bed between the hands, emit, A fragrance. re- 
ſembling amber. - 

AMBIDE'XTER, 8. lat. from anlo, 
Lat. both, and dexter, the right hand] in its 
primitive fonſe, a perſon he can uſe both 
hands equally. To give: a,reaſon of ambu- 
&« dexters and left · hanged men.  Brozon's 
Vulg. Err. In a ſecondary ſenſe, one who 
would occaſionally engage in parties diametri- 


cally ſite. 

AMBIDEX DEXTE/RITY, S. {from gmnbidexts- 
ritas Lat,] the power, of being, able to uſe both 
hands equally. In a ſecondaryylenip,deublerdeal- 


ing. 
"AMBIDE'/XEROUS, Adi. ; {from nbi. 
dexter] he who. can make ule,of either hand 


the ſentiments of contrary, parties. 
AMBIDE'XTROUSNESS,. S. from am- 
1 hidextraus,' and veſt, of hne, 


hand with equal caſe, or the ranging. 0h w_ 
different parties without rople; TY 
dealing | 
AMBIENT, Part, Taten —.— Part, of 
ambiq, Lat. to ſurround] that which covers 
every part, that which incompaſſes or ſur- 
rounds. The ambrext air wide incevfus: 4 
Far. Leſt. 

AMC EN Al., Adi {from 4 of; 4 
en, Gr. about, and y1yvopcas, Gr. to be]! 
eee a name applied by Sir Iſaac 


the ſecond order; one of the infinite legs of 
which falls within an angle formed by the 
aſymptotes, and the other without. : | / 

 AMBIGU!',.S.; Fr. from .ambiguus, Lat] 


an entertainment wherein the diſhes are ſet n 


table in a promiſcuous manner, without any 
regard to order, ſo as to perplex the gueſts. 
AMBIGU/ITY, S. [from ambiguas, Lat.] 
the quality of a nord, or.expreſſion, received 
in different ſenſes; words. whole a 
are doubtful or.unccitain, 
.  AMBVGUQUS, Adj. [ambig tus, Lat. 
applied to exprefſions, having more. ſenſes than 
one, which are not eaſily determined. Am. 
44 en and with doubtful ſenſe deluding. 
Par. Reg 
AMBI'GUOUSLY, Adj. Tits ambiguues 
| and ly, of lic, or lice, Sax. ] uttered in equivo- 
cal terms, or words having two ſenſes.” 
. AMBFGUQUSNESS, S. {from ambiguous 
and neſs, af nes, nee, nit or NS, Guth. 


{ the quality which renders the Agoitcat on uf 4 


word uncertain. » a 
A/MBIT, S. [ambitus, 1 560 ede, eircume 


f. rence, circuit, or meaſure. of the outlide, of 
any thing. 


Al- riox, 8. fenlino, Lat.}-the 40 
9 


y ow 


© 4 { 


In a. ſecondary. ſenſe, . adopting 


'a Ae or A | 
neg the qual. ty of as a to uſe either 


ton, to one of the tripple hyperbolas of 1 


» 
E hay — 


ü 
b 


2K —— 4 


—— 


« v —— 
— — — — = 
— gre —— — 
— — — my ——ꝗ— . _ 4 
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lofty, aſpiring; elegantly, applied to inanimate | 


or together, 


\ pacer. 
- AMBLI'GONIUM, S. [Lat. from a- 


28 


neu for my lite.“ Sbalep. 


upon an amble; to move on with a gentle 


of lic, Sar. ] in ſuch a manner as 


poſteſſion of mortals, 


An 
of attaining ſomething greater or bettet than 
what a perſon is poſſeſſed of. A defire of 
more power, or more extenſive empiie; à de- 
fire of greater poſts; or preferment. 

” AMBITIOUS, Adj. [ambitioſs:, Lat.] de- 

firous, longing after, and induſtrious to obtain 
4 greater degree of power, an advancement in 
Honour, or a more extenfive dominion. Proud, 


„ and implying their being not contented | 
with their preſent dimenſions, or ſituation. 
1 have ſeen, th* ambitious ocean ſwell; and 
% foam, and rage. Shakeſp. J. C %. 
" AMBUTIOUSLY, Adj. | from ambitrous, 
and y or tic; Sax.) in = Manner which 
he ws a Gdefire or thirſt after greater dignity, 
power, riches, dominion, or preferment, ' 
. ee 4 S. [from — 
N N 5 of Nea, e, , ax. or Goth 0 
the . of EET of 4 greater de- 
tree of honour, riches, or power. , 


To AMBLE, v. N. [ambler, Fr. ambiage, ; 


Ital, from ambulo, Lat. to walk] to move 


motion; to move with an afteQed, or unna- 
tural motion. Fs 4 1 
AMBLE, S. [See Anble, Verb.] in Horſe- 
manſhip, a pace wherein the two feet of a 
horſe on the fame fide move at the fame time, 


© A'MBLER, s. {from ns] a horſe, that 
Has been taught to àmble; ſometimes called a 


| 


Bog, Gr. obtule, and yore, an angle} in 
Geometry, an obtuſe angled triangle, or that 
which has an angle greater than ninety de- 


„ 2 
AMRLIANOCLV. Adv. [from anibling, and 


to . 7 that pace, by Jockies, called the 
am ; 15 * 3 ; 6 APs x * 
_ AMBLO'SIS, S. [HA, Gr, from 
H, Gr. to miſcarty] in Medicine, a 
miſcarriage. See Alis. 
- AMBLY'OPY; S. ſtrom a ü,, Gr. 
from aa Or. dull, and wb, the eye] in Me- 
dicine, uſed by Hiprocrates, to ſignify -that 
dimneſs of fight, common to the aged; but 
by Actuarius, for the puttaſerena, 
_ AMBROSIA, S.  [apPf:ivia, Gr. of a, 
Gr, privative, and ggeroc, Or. mortal] the 
imaginary or ſuppoſed food of the Heathen dei- 
ties, which preſerved them immortal. Figu- 
ratirely, applied to any delicious fruit, by way 
of hyperbole, and ſignifying,- that it was fit 
fo- the gods, or that it would communicate im- | 
mortality. | SOAP: e yi 
AMBROYSIAL, Adj. \from ambri/a, Lat.] 
heavenly, delicioue, or ſomething beyond the | 
« Aerial honey, | 
i ambrofial des. D $54 v2 575 ; wad | 
A*MBS-ACE, S. [arbor ar, Span. amen 
4, Fr, ] & throw on dice, in which two aces: 
are ſſung, eſtermed à very bad cance, 1 1 
% had rather be in his choice, 'han throw 


| Vale. Err. 


AME 


 A'MBULANT, Adj. {fromombelens, Part 

of ambule, Lat. to walk] a name in 

France, to the commi s of the king's 

farms,” who viſit all offices. within a particular 

difttrit. In | Amfterdam, applied to brokers, 

who having not been ſworn before a 9 
0 


AMBULA'TION, 8. [from -ambulecio, of 
ambulatum, ſupine of ambulo, Lat. to walk] 


the act of walking, More offegfive laffi- 
4 tudes than from embulation.”  Brown'n 


AMRBULATTOR Y, Adj. e ere 
2 of ambui to walk which exer- 
ies the faculty or power of walking z or thut 
which moves by walleing. 
AMBU RV, S8. (from amb, or end, Sar, 
about, and  beort, à hill, or berg, dn emi- 
eee a bloody wart on à horſe's 
Span. imbgſcata, Ital. from 3074, Fr. boſeo, 
Ital. and Heſyue, Span. a wood] a place where - 
im men are hid in order to ſurprize an enemy. 
4 Rous'd the Grecians from their ambuſcade,” 
Diyd. Applied with great elegance to Juxuti- 
ous foods, which teem with latent diſcaſcs, 
© Innumerable diſtempers lie in ambuſcade 2 
„ mong the diſhes. Speck. No. 18 5. 5 
AMBUSCA'DO, S. {embuſcado, ] x 
private place wherein men are hid to ſurprize 


- AMBUSH, $, '\ embuſche, Fr. of embuſcher, 
Fr, to place in a wood, from bois, a wood; 
or 3uifſon, a buſh] à place wherein ſoldiers are 
hid, in order to furprize an enemy. Fold 
% in cloſe” ambuſh; in open field." Dryd, 
A ſnare laid by a private perſon to aſſaſſinate, 
„Once did I lay an ambuſo for your life.” 
Shakiſp: Rich. III.. | 

- A'MBUSHED, Adj. [of ambyps] laying in 
wait, hid, in order to ſurprise. A 4 
- AMBU/SHMENT, S. [from awbuſb] 2 
concealment, in order to ire, 
AMBUSTIO&N, 8. [anbuſtio, Lat. from 
amb and uro, to burn] in Medicine, the effect 
which fire, or bodies heated by it, have an 
the' fleſh 3 when cauſed by fire immediately, 
termed  burw'5 when by boiling liquids, 

aid, / IFRS 30 Et Be WS 8 oe es 
-A/MELE,-S. f[enaille,” Fr. ſrom ſebalmizin, 
ſehmeltzen, Teut. or ſmciren, Belg. to melt, 
or fuſe} the liquid matter which bodies aro 
covered with by the enameller. This white 
amel is the baſis of all the fine concretes,” 
Boyle,” See Ename lt. alu . 

- "AMEN, Adv. Chu, Heb. truth, of 128, 
man, Heb. to be true] hen placed at the end 
of a ſentence, it implies either an affirmation, 
or S Wiſh. Applied te Chriſt, it implies the 


truth, or he who has accompliſhed and verified 


not only all that the prophets have foretold 
concerning him, but tikewiſe all that be hat 
himſelf predicted. When repeated at the end 


of a ſentence, it implies a very ſtrong affirms” 


| tian, according te tbe Hebrew, which 7 


mung a« Az 


ceo BY an bo » wy vt „ 4 wwe ce. 0 oc. 1 


2 a 


35 bud 


other capital 'offenders, conſiſting in tr i : 
the malefactor to his ſhirt,” and leading him 


1 


in France, inſlicted on traitors, parricides, — | 


© never been 


5 


f 


and, 


125 
Ft 


Les 
1 


Ii 


E 
1 
5 
$ 
4 
þ 
Z 
4 
[ 


; 
f 
if 
1 


with a iope round his neck. into court, to beg | an 


pardon of his king, court, and country. ; ſome- | 
times death or the gallevs are annexed to it. 

AME'NDER, 8. [from amend and er, im» 
plying an agent, from tur, Sax. or 20017, 
Goth. a. man] the perſon who makes the 
changes or. ions in a thing for the 


tion. A change from vice to virtue. It ſitzni- 
fies a change from fickneſs towards health ; a 


recover xy. : ES {L® i EIS 
AMEND/MENT, S. ſemendatip, Lat.] in 


Law, the correction of an error committed in 


a proceſs, 792 | 3 15 PS 2 Sx 
AME/NDS, S. [amende, Fr.] ſomething 
paid to make. good a damage done. Attone- 
ment, or ſatisfaction. Some part of amends 
„ for many ill plays. Dry. 
AME NITV, S. [Camenité; Fr. tat, 
Lat.] a fituation, or proſpect, which affects 


in 1496, 2 year before the diſcovery of Ca- 
humbus, who firſt diſcovered Newfoundland, 


rida, as early a8 1270, 08-2190, Though in- 
deed fame look on is relation 45 fabulous, yet 
that make it appear not at all improbable. Fer 
| Meredith ap Rheiſe, who gives us the nocount, 
1 0 I | 


3 pleaſure, or delight, © Rather ay 9 
Ka of amenity and pleaſure. . Brozn's ween the | 
Vulg. Err. n e off l | ſome. of the ſettlements. in theſe. parts 3. the, 
To AME/RCE, v. A; [amercier, Norm. | evidence of Mr. Davis, whe te met 
to fine] in, Law, to. infict a pecuniary puniſh- | with a, whole ſettlament, . which - ſpake--the 
ment, or fine a pexſon a ſum of money for an] Welch language in its uzmoſt, pority, and the 
offence, e For his fault amere'd H hea- tradition of ſome. of the ighabitants, who 
ven.“ Pars Lob. ; ally 99% xo MY eee 
AME RCER, 8, {fzom amerce and er] the þ beyond the great waters, nearly about the ſame 
perſon. who ſets the upon an offender 3 or | time, fram the ſame point of the compaſs, or 
(les the value of the . ring of. the fon, - To enomerate. all 
is to be aid. 5 R the of this great continent, would 
 AMERCEMENT, or AME/RCIAMENT, | r beyond its preſcribed 
S. [trom amerce] in Law, the fine impoſed on t. that moſt na- 
an offender againſt che king, or othet | ns in this part of 
who is convicted, and thezefors ſtanda st the that they, 
aer io ho 4 6 nts] plantations, in 
AMERICA, 8. {from Amzaieve Ves- 4 ou ; 1 ir 
2U510, a Spaniard, ſent, in 2497, to improve || ther ry. ve 
the diſcoveries made by Columbus] one of the | ſhare of mercantile aipping, can boaſt 
four quarters of the world, by far the largeſt, | augfery for ſeamen, 2 


due lat diſcovered, and the Fiche" Ie 6 
| | 7 N 


\ 


able tou 


% 
C 


ways 


of 5; 5, and will 


A 


the borereſgney of. dhe ls. If mis be the cafe, 


thow can we ſuffterently applaud che, treat retzurd 

_ cor preſent adminiſtration” has had to theſe parts 
in the preſent war! What noble profpecta muſt 
our victories there open to the eyes of an ad- 


miring people? And how mut our: wonder 


cenſe 4 4 60 the preſent ſinking and deplorable fate | 
of the French finances," when we confider, that 
we have by conqueſt precluded thoſe ſup 

| which they uſed to draw from their colonies? 

- AIMERSRAN;''S. Leben, Sax. of 
gmunder and hem, Sun. a market town.z or of 
ac, an oak; mundu; a defence, and ham, Sax. 
s town fe t. a town ſheltered from the winds 

| Syozksj a ſmall murket town, which went by 

#18 Saxon name 1 28 late as the 

reign of Menty VH. it is governed ern two 

Sorgeſſes, has ahandfome-market-houſe, town 

tall, free ſchoob; tWwa fairs, one on Whit- 
Monday, other on the 9th of * el 

moſtly for ſheep: ic ſends two members td 
Jiament, though no Corporation, * "0 
aniles S. E. of Ayleſbury, ' 

__ AMESBURY, A'MBRESBURY, Nr. 


BLESBURY, or A*'MBRSEBURY, $ from that quality which is exerted in performing atk 
Ambroſe and big, à town] a very old market 
town in Wiltſhire, which derived its name 


from Ambrius, who founded a monaflery for 


Benedictines in this place, or rather from Au- 
_ aclivus Ambroſe, à Britiſh prinee. To- deſcribe 


the nunnery built here by Elfritha, wife o 


King Edgar, the expulfion of theinuns in 11 +, 


on account” of the ineontinence of the abbeſs, 


Ve. che revival "of its credit in 1235, when! 
Sing 'Edward's I, daughter, Mary,” and thirty 

ladies of diſtinction, belonged to it; and 
iQ." ieanor's adding ft ill greater dignity to it by 
hey retirement, might be tedious-: Jet de muſt objects. 
mention that che duke of Queenſbury has u ſeat 
Were built by Inige Jones; chat the. town was! among, 


Hurnt down about vesr (5 750, bet roi 


With greater ſplendor.” It drives but Uttle trade, 
has two kairs, one on che longeſt and the other! 
an the ſhorteſt · day of the year. Its ricgtage! is 
n the gift of the Canons of Witdfor, and its 


*diftance fromLondon eighty miles“ 


++ AMETHYST} S. "From =ue0v;S, . 


f Or. negative, and "xv, Or. ta get 


run; becnuſe it was · ſuppoſed, when pirt into 
any ligobr, to prevent the drinker? from” in- 
f trary to à pefſon's meaning. Improper 


toxicsting themſeves ] in Natural "Hiftoty.. 
<previous Rone ef u violet colout, 3 proaching | 
\fomewbartowariy parphe f it i ſometimes foun 
windet any colour, and is ſcarce to be diſtin 
guiſned ſrom a Jramond, "except by fts weight 
und degree of hardnefd. 5 

bb 8 MEPHY'STIVE, Adi. [ wer 
ef e fine Volet purple colour," reemtfing f 
-of an'amethyfht 158 

Eh AMIABLE.; 8. from wee Pr. n 
ht Lat. J that Which is an bj Jer of love 
nec. wouls'7 maſte her ee 1 % 
Ot That Which is able do sttracr 
— * ner Joe er dklicht. eh or g. 
ease Hun kerstin Afitfimettc, are hoſt, ne 


bare Equat eo the dun or each others wid 


parts id od #45446 12 bile vec 10 
17 | 0 


| 


7 


7 


— "AIMICABLE;" Adj. fof dmicabilir; from 


A MOM 
"MTA BLENESS; 8. from %,, ant WI * 
5 of = Re es Sax. or N 8, Goth.) t 
ders 'a perſoh or thing an N 
oy 'of — — pleaſure, or Ive, + 4 Ax t 
te ſoon ab the natural gaiety and nr f 
« the young man-wears'off.”* Guard. 
"A*MIABLY}-Adv. I from amb und th of y 
e uch e manner as td gin d 
e. at 15 
— 1 — or AMIANTUS; or AS. b 
BESTOS, S. [ αjẽðre, Gr. from & Gr. ne- 
gative, and #ciawe, Or. to pollute] in naturd 
hiſtory, a foſſil . or mineral ſubſtance, of a 
whitiſh colour, and wooly texture, *eonfifting of 
ſmall filaments, which refiſts, and is riot confſu. 
mes by the moſt intenſe fire; itisfound in Tridia, 


Tartary, "Siberia, Egypt, che ile bf Angel 
in Wales Scotland, and ot 


0 


amicus, Lat. a friend endowed with of the 
yoalities, ' kindseſs, and fociat' dene volence, 
which can knit tke-tie of friendſhip, 
AM/ICABLENESS, S. from aniicebl- ind 
neſs of nts, nee; or he, Sax. or N 8, Goth ] 


„ e SS Þﬀmf 


DD © K 


of kindneſs, and in r the vffices of 

friendſhip, > WA „AA 
A'MICABLY., Ade, from ed le and 

of lie, or lice, Sax. h a manner as is 


A'MICE, S. [of amifus, Lat, ami? Fe. 
the first or undevmoſt of the Tra 'yartnehls 
by prieſts, and next to the albbee. 

AMI, or AMͤIDST, from n and mid 
Sax. and Belg F ir he me vieh relpect to 7 
ſituation ; applied to things, placed ins ſtraight 0 
line, between or in the center. Surrobnded by 
d ey Rock with Woethy vec : 
6 I tear, „ Om, the W þ ti c 
fy 
AMIE'STIES; 8. cotton Hoths;" ien ( 
from the Euſt Indies. f 
A'MISS, Adv; [from 4 e e F Sax, II. : 

f 
j 


SE 
EH 
2 
HH 
f 
222 
3 
pat 
3 3 


8 
: 


and Ob. G fin, z, Goth: avhich implies error, 
defect , corruption, or . wrong, or 
contrary to an leer dive, or moral, © „ That 
<6. avhich thou haſt Horn to do amiſs.” Sha. 
K. John. „ If I have done amiſs" impute it ; 
er not. Cute. Improper, blameable, or in- 
conſiſtent with the dictates of reaſon. * — 


\ 
t 
Fe affe and reteive vot, becaiiſs ye aan - 
2. iv. 13. | 
4 A Mixx, S. [ami Wel, Fe: from amiaitia, : 
Lat.] a Rite, wherein there is the greateſt con- ; 
cord) heren, of A motua A *. 
tween two er x more portant. Applied te na- 
ons, fear; w es ute employed in 5 
E the Wes of et ag  uppoled to 
7 44s 
ane MN 97 Taka r 4" Botany, bi- 
ſhop' c an umbelliferqus Po, the great 0 
urmbel of ef coffifts of in ſtnaller bb Cres, 
row ing li e minx — The Abwers habe 
each five” petals,” Wapba f e 4 | ROO und fite i 
fender famina\crownel COU SMITH fimmits. 
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AMO | 1 7 Kh ow 
10 Ts anmon, mn . dena berge 7 Privy 2 74 a 
A. titles „ amo cythians ; vely, that which is 0 
2 W ned to be the hierogl — which is uſed by lovers. . Ka 1 | 
A the Sun; and that the horns which 4. * repre-E A'MOROQUSLY, A from amoroius, And 
{of ſented with, are its beams: what corroborates hy of lic, or lire, Sax.] with great appearance 
* their conjecture-is, that Jupiter Ammon was | of affection or love; ; in 2 fond ot loving 
5 of uſually repreſented in the” figure of à ram; hot | manner, e 
6 * it muſt be confeſſed, that on ſome medals he! A'MOROUSNESS, 8. [from Pe uf 
| red in A ſhape, with two ram's of nes, neſſe, nyſſẽ, Sax: or NS, Goth:] 

AS. . — growing out of his head, near his ears. quality of being eafily ſuſceptible of love ce 


We. AMMONIAc, S. [anmminiacim, Lat. for WA of an amiable object; fondneſs, 

ura called from its growing near the temple of Ju- AMORT, Adv. ¶ amorttr, Fr. or 4 /a mort, | 
of piter Ammom, in Lybia] à medicinal gun Fr. at death's i ſp deeply In the 
g of ich diſtils in white drops from a derulaesen thought of ſome preſent calamity, as to ap 

Ne plant, on the ſandy plains of Lybia. { quite ſtupiſied, ſpiritlefs. How farts It 
In, AMMO*'NIAC [SAL] a volatile ſalt, or % Kate? What! ſweeting, ur!“ Sha 


ley which there are two ſorts, the natural and ar- 4  AMORTIZA/TION, AMO/RTISEME | 
21 tifcial. The natural was found gear the ſame | S, [amortiſenient, amorriſſable, from anortir, F. 
ö place as the plant, and derives its name from | to extinguiſh] in Law, a transferring of lands to 
the the ſame ſource, Ihe artificial ſal ammoniac is l a corporation, &c. to remain in their poſſeffion 
nce, brought from Egypt, and*is made from the ſoot for ever; called an alienation of lands and tene 

| of tufts, or dung of animals fed with ſtraw, | ments in mort- main. 


2nd ſublimed%n od og bottles ſhaped like bombs. f To AMORTIZ E, v. A. [amortir, Fr. 

th] AMMON AC Al., Adj. {from ' ammoniac}] alien or transfer lands to any corporttion, g 

408 that which has the properties of ammen'ac, as | or fraternity for ever. * 

wir above deſcribed; "4 Diſtillation deſtroys the] To AMOvE, [amzvro, 11. i in 

; « ammoniacal” ney of animal ſalts.” . rey to remove MTA "his poſt; or ſta- 

| buthn\ 8 ; 

: p AMMUNVUTION, S. [from Ahe Lat. To AMOUNT, V. N. Jamonter, Fr.] 15 | 
505 fortifcation 3 of mund, Lat. to ſtrengthen by | plied to arithmetical proceſs, to make up, to 


Fr.] military Roses, fortreſſes, and engines] ſuch | come to, when all the ſeparate parts, or figures 
"Ma arms, inſtruments, and ſtores, as are 1 are alded together. To compoſe,” when un 2 


to carry on "a war 5 military ſtores. 3 «© How much this will amount” rr Burn, 
mid, AMMUNVTION-BREAD, s. [from am- Theor,” To ariſe, or flow” from, a8 a conſe- 
&tv nunition and bread} bread provided Tory an army i quence, - - 

nieht or garriſoonm. AMOUNT, S. [from amount, the verbT in 
d by AMNBST V, S. Labs, Ce. 105 remem- | Arnbmenc, the ſum produced by the addition 
FIR der] an act wherein a prince promiſes-pardon to | of ſeveral numbers or quantities; the produt᷑t of 
4 or criminals for offences paſt; an act of oblivion,” [| ſeveral quantities added together, e conſe- 
8 AMNION, er AMNIOS, S. [from awvoc, hence, reſult; or value. Ye tin 

wed Gr, a lamb, the whole being put ſor a || ties of life; what is your amount 7 Thom. — Meniny 

: part, 7, e, the ſkin, by a figure of rhetoric, | AMO'UR, S. [from amour,” Fr. Ja 152 1 in- 
II. called ſyneedoche] in An white tranſpa- trigue; including the ſecondary idea of ſome- 
bror, rent, thin, ſoft membrane, of an uneven für- thing vicious. 

g. or face on the utſide, but ſmooth on the inſide, AMPELITES, or AMPELPTIS,'S.” [terre 
That immediately covering the foetus, anpelite, Fr, terra ampelitis, Lat. ne An 
10. A!MOMI, 8s. Leitz. } the Dutch name for earth, ] in Natural Hiſtory, a bituminous earth, 


te it amaica pepper. as black as jet, found i in a quarry at Alengon, 
Ein ane e [Lat.] 2 wegen! fruit. in France. ? 

Pon which grows in bunches like grapes, and is © AMPHIARTHRO'SIS, S. '[from aeg, 
erh. drought from the Eaſt-Indies by way of Hol- Gr. both, and ae9uaors, Gr. 8 or ar— 
ſs,” land, or Marſeilles.” It grows upon 'a buſh or ticulation in Anatomy, a dubious, or neutral 
5 ſhrub, with"oblong, narrow leaves of a pale | articulation, or joining, diſtinguiſhed from the 
tia, green, and _ violins lilce "hole ofthe white diarthrofis from its having no conſpi icuous mo- 


con- WM violet. | tion ; and from the ſynarthroſis from Its not 
2 aN _ AMONOST; ep. I ory being without fenfible' motion. 
„na- v, gag, See, from gemian AMPHYBIOUS, Adj: fGr, from agi Ge. 


5 


4 in mengen, Teut. to wie; or” Singh fear, 6 or both, double, or on both ſides, and 6. 'G 
td to reſiding with. © Thou, Lord, OE Hfe, as lieing both kinds of life] that Which cafi 
= them. Numb. tive 14+ Mint nee both upon the earth, and in the 2 as 
„bi- A MORIST, 8. [from * mor, Tat. — if either element was Atari} to it. 

reat one who is captivited-with the charms of a fe- © Hors animals partake 9 6 the TY 
ones, male ; one whe ts in le; a lover, © tre of fies.“ Arbirh. The beaver, e 
habe AMOROYSO, 8, [Ital. J a lover, det aide 2 5 tortoife, dea "Elf, an Se. ar f 
[ite A'MOROUS," Adj. wx, Fr. 288 7% bie! 


mits. e Smtten with 190; ar 25 Al bRisrrerkOl Es, ig” 
Gr. an ble object. 3 e e Or. 2 


* 
83 


net; 1 . 2 
P form, 


AMP 
form, cor ſhape «gs figs e e e 


3 
0 AMPHIBO'LOGY, 8. from en 
Cr. and. aoy®: ſpeech, or a word] in & toric, 
an. abuſe of language, whereia words ure 10 
placed in 2 1 that will admit of 2 
nt ſen; e, according to different man- 


ner of combining them, a in the following 1en- | 


ce. Noli gem oceidere timere bonum ef. 
Which may either be rendered, Do. not ſear 
7 to kill the kings itas a good aQtiong or do not 
4 RR tor it is enen. 
e it. 
AMPHIBRACHYS, 6. Or. from aj 
Gr. on both Hides, and Bgaxv 2 Sa wy 54 
name of a foot in Latin U ek poetry, con- 
ing of theee ſyllables, the firſt and ia off 
Which are ſhort, and the middle. long, as in 
more, the a and e exe ſhort, and n, the middle 


ſyllable, is long. 1 


AMPHUMACER, "8 {Lat, from e en 
each fide, Aangeg, Gr. long] a foot in Gr. or 
Latin poetry, conſiſting of three ſyllables, the 


AMS. 
A'MPLIATION, 8. {from ampliatic, Lit, 
anpliation, Fr.] applied $0:1umours, increafing 
their ſenſe by Adden * 5s wan J an ex. 
aggeration, or enlargement. Enlargement, it. 
or dwelling long upon a fubject. 
To AMPLYFICATE; . A. {emplific, 
Lat.] to enlarge, to dwelFlong upon a ſubjecd. 
A PLIFICA/TION, 8. ' [amplifieation, Fr, 
amplificatio, Lat. ] enlargement, or ihereaſe of 
dimenGons, applied to body but generally 
ſpeaking, it is uſed for 2 figute of 'rhetoric, 
which conſiſta in a heightehing of 2 deſcription, 
1].commendation, definition, or tha blame of! 
$4, | thing by ſuch an enumeration of patticulars, a; 
muſt forcibly affect the paſſiens. — 
xp _— Ws GE <1 099." 4. iy; Ng" relating 
k . e Hes Odyſl. 
A6 f. from amply and cr, 
one who enlarges, _ 
To A'MPLSEY, v. A. fanplifer, By, frm 
amplus, Lat, large or ample, and 50, Lat. to be 
— to increaſe the dimenſions, or number ef 
parts applied to tiatter or body, To increaſe 


ort. 
AMPHISBA'NA, S. 8 a 
ſerpent, ſuppoſed to have two heads. 
e pion and aip, and anpbiſbena dire. ” Por. 
2 


"AMPHYSMILA, Ss. [Gr. from or Ox. 
on both ſides, and œπnn, Or. a Kniie] a diſ- 
ſecking knife, fo called from its having an edge ; 
on both fides. . | 
_ AMPHITHEATRE, 8. Cale vpe Gs. 
of av, Gr. about, and bau, Gr. to 
anantient building of an oval form, 22 fare 
riſing above each other in the inſide, for ſyecta- 
tors to ſee the combats . of. nee win 
beaſts, Ge. 

A'MPHORA,. S. [Lat. 3 2 
Gr, whence amqogivs, by ſyncope ;- fo cal 
from its having two handles, and being fitted to 
be carried on either ſide] in Antiquity, an earth- 

en veſſel, which ſerved as a liquid meaſure 
wa las, the Romane, and contained ſeven * 
ons and a pint Engliſh. 

AMPLE, Adj. 2 Lat.] applies to 
extent, wide, or ſpacious. © On nature's 
<4 ample lap.” Thomſ. Applied to bulk, large, 
_ great, or big. And: now and then rot 

7e tear txill'd down. _ Stakeſp, Lear. 

Plied to permiſſion, or liberties granted, fall 
: without 5 0 4% Land where, and when 
vou pleaſe with ample leave.” Dope: yo 
plied to gifts, large, * 1 ＋. e carl made 
70 ample promiſe. Clarend.. Applied to wri- 
rac 4 full, minute, containing all the:circum- 


AM! PLENESS, - [froms-ample. and Bs of 


rf and laſt of which are long, . 
7 


net, gaſſe, N, Sax. and NS, Goth. ] the . 


quality which denotes a thing large, or pe wa 
applied to body; copious, red to Writings; 


zent, apphed to auer ; numerous, applied 


| to ſocieties ; 3 and eee, applied n 


large neſs, 


To AMET v. —— = | 


Le 


* 


ar heighten, applied to quality. Anpiiſy the 
« ſound.“ Bac. Nat. Hiſt. Ta extend, o 

enlarge, Applied to power or deminion. * 4 
« defireot. amplifying their power! To render 
compleat, increaſe by additions, applied to 
| writings... # My health is inifufficicar co in- 
<«« creaſe and amplify theſe. yemarks.”” Wat. 
Jo expatiate, to treat folly, to enlarge upon. 


Jo repreſent in er heightened, and hy- 


3 perbo ical madner. Hamer e not 


4 invents: 


Be. 
A'MPLITUDE 5. [emplitade., (Er. ampli 


mi Lat. ] compaſs or extent. Greatneſs, or 


largenefs, - Io r 1 to the 
5 amplizude oi world 997 Capacity, 
indued with Gen! ſufficient. . 9 in 
„ Aſtronomg, is an steh of the horizon, inter- 
„ cepted between the eaſt and welt part thereoj, 
and the center of the ſyn, far, ar planet at its 
rifing or ſetting 5 at the nag in is called ortive, 
and at the ſetting occalive,.., + +1 

A'MPTHILL, S. {of cmpt: and bil, from 
its ſituation] a. conſiderable EO town in 
Bedfordſhire, ftuated between ten hills. Here 
is a noble ſeat built by John Coruwale, baron of 
Fanhop, out of the French (pits, in the reign 
of Henrx VI. but afterwards being conſiſc ated 
to the crown, was famous for the retirement of 
| queen Catherine, during the proceſe of ber di- 
vorce. In a pleaſant park neat this place, is 4 
ſeat belonging to the earl of Ailefbury,, built o 
the counteſs of Pembroke, from. a model in Sir 
Philip Sidney's Arcadia, An pril has fair, 
ſor cattle on the 2 2 of log, and * 11th of 
London. 

To ae V. A. fp, ws 
in Surgery, to cut off a limb. 
r 8. [ampotdtio, Lat.) i 
Surgery, hs, yo . or * 


ANA 


rinceg, G tuated in North Holland, one of the de 
moſt beautiful and richeft cities in Europe for 
its ſize. It is ſituated in lat. 32 deg- a0 min. 


N. long. 4 deg. 30 min. E. N ian Fates! 
A MUL ET, 8. [( amwlette, Ft. — 


Lat, from amolfe, to remove ot drive Ay] 4 
medicine hung round the- cn ng wont vgs" | 


| " ANABIBA/CON, s. [Arab.} in 4 


body, nn 
CYz"@ 


b may engage | 
5 — tber, inetudimg the — 


* "08 amuſed: his follewers with idle 
oo To entertain wien 

1 which has not force enough 0 di 
vert; and wants importance to pleaſe. I 
« cannot think it natural ſor a man, who is 
« much in love, ww amuſe. err 85 

" {MUWSEMENT, 8. Tes anf} an 

ployment, in order to aveid the ted _ 
inaction. 18 His anmu was / to give” poiſon 
« to dogs and ente.“ Pepe. Any thing which 
engages mind, or deere e ol the ſenſes ; 


—_—_— 

AMUSSER;, {from — and , v: 
ing an agent, of wr, Sax. or mir, 
one whe del jor engages the actencion of 
another, by ſpeciaus, or promiſes. 

AMU'SIVE,” Adj. [from amaſe] that which 
engages the attention to ſomething trifling, 
ſpecious, and deluſive. ere rm e, 
«. before him lies Tbomſon. tc 

A Mx, 8. fen, Fr. from eic, Lats a 
friend] in Law, tiled likewiſe any, 
the neareſt friend; the neazeſt relation to an in- 
fant or orphag, and on ihat _ eee 
truſted for him. PRE Fa — ee, 

AN, Article, * ol — 
Belg, ain, Peut. , Or.] an indefinite ar- 
ticle put before nouns of the ſinzular number, 
which begin with a oh or an 5; when not 
ſounded or aſpirated,” as a ce, an hour; but 
if aſpirated, the & then is looked on as having 
the power of another conſonant, and! a! is uſed, 
3 hand, @ hare. Applied to number, it fig+ | 
nifies, ny in a looſe n. ry eee e 


ANA, Adv. ow 
2hyGical preicript io ele that od ingro- 
tients which immediately ene are do nary 
equal quantities, 7 8 

ANABAY/PTISTS, 3. ed —_ SI 
hin, and gumlige, Gr. 30; baptize, trom. their 
bptizing; tho a ſecond time, who had received 
that accament in their infancy ] a religious ſect, 
vhoſe diſtinguiſhed tenet is, chat perſons are 
aot to de baptized before they cotne to years of 
liſcretion, and are able to give an account of the 


winciples of their profeffion, The frſt foun- 


| —— ain; reflected. In rhe-/p 


| or the life to come. 


they Grit broachey'their — ee 
ANABA'SIS,.S. [avaCapicy Gr. a 
Cai, Gr, to'alcend]' in Phyſicy the fe- 


. 
the.” * 


ane 


nomy, the node o the moon, here the' 


paſſes 
b eee eee fy Foe denen menden g 
5 Tal. 


AnAeanTE, Ad. [from des KI 
is returned 3 

SETS t plied to that part of 
4 ict, is a term ap 4 
— which treats of e 
upwards, and xabary; Gr. to po 
in.Madivias, that which porges upwards, 22 
| vomit, ; 

-ANACEPHAL/Z/OSIS, FOYER” FO 
o4, Gr. from g Gr. again, and SAY ts 
ſum up, mention che heads of a diſcourſe] in 
Rhetoric, a ſummaty of the heads 'of a Ait 
nn? a recapitulation, » | 

IE he Vp; rk . gr 
Ne. time] in Chronology, the miſplaci 
an action with reſpect to the time in wat 


— 


he]. | was — — enden 


time when an 
| ANA'CREON, S. [Gr. from as and sg 
Gr, to reign} a Greek post, born at Teios, a 
town of eee ee, flouriſhed when 
reigned at — — Hypparchus at Athens. 
As a whiter, he was à perſen of an elegant 
taſte j his poems bave a gaiety mat charms, 
and an eaſineſs which ſteals away our praiſe; 
though his ſubjects are trifling, they would ex- 
fort a ſmile from the fullen cheek of 
and make the eye of gaiety ſparkle with joy. 
His death is very remarkable, ſuppoſed to have 
been owing to a grape ſtone, which ſtuck in his 
—.— and nes him in ee year of 
« FOR 
"ANACREO/NPIO, Adj [Front annerron 
chat which is written in — tate of Anacreon; 
' - ANADIPLOYSIS, .S.: [Gr. ebene, 
Or. of Av, Gr. again, / and 2:0) 608, Or. 
to double) in Rhetoric, a figure, khetein the 
1 5 which ends one an eee 
another. 
ANAGO'GICAL, A Tae an up- 
wards, Gr. and . 0 dend]! — 
Scripture, thoſe parts which telate 2 
neee 
ANAGRAM, S. [of ave, Or. and. 
Gr. a: letter) or writing, from ypuſw, -Gr: to 
write} the — dhe lei ers of à name 
fo a8 eee ages word or ſentence | 
[trom: them; IAA 2 774k 
- ANACRA\MMATISM; 8. {from . 
gran] the act of tranſpoſing letters ſo as to 
hen an anagram. The only quinteſſente | 
% that Ritherto the alehymy of wit could draw 
* W Names, it an ud Cds. 


ö een 


_— —— 
S ——— 
— 3232 — by 


ridian by ffrait 
the eye is ſuppoſed ts be at an la diſtance, 


| From avaraptays,. 


ical andy of lic, or 


| AN A 
+ ANAGRA/MMATIST, 8. 


A 
un , 0ne-who anagram. 
[ALE'CTA;' S. [Gr. from av, 
Gr. and Nm, Gr. do a collection / of 


ſmall rr —— K 


- ANALE'MMAs/S.{[ Gr. le, from 
he, Gr. to reſume] an orthogtaphic 
projection of the ſphere on the plane of the me- 
: Aines © and” ellipſes 3 wherein 


and in the E. drt W. points of the horizon.” 

Likewiſe a mathematical inſtrument, with the 
ſphere projected on it, and a moveable horizon 
and index, by which ſeveral problems relating 
to the ſphete may be ſalved,without the trouble 


af a calculation- 


ANALE?/PTIC, Adj. lane, Gr. 
Or. to reſtore þ in Phyſic, 
medicines proper to reſtore the body hen ema- 
ciated, either by the long continuance of dif» 
order, or Want af food. "ns Snag aan. 


cc eines cheriſh the nerves,” 8 Kei 
.ANALO'GICAL, abgy] payplicd 
| to words, a term, Whi * any particular 


idea is attributed to ſevetal others, not by way 
of reſemblance, but on account of ſome evident 
reference to the original idea. Thus a ſound 
«.or healthy - pulſe,” a ſound digeſtion, ſound 
ac ſleeps are-ane/ogical words, becauſe they have 
ct reference to a ſound: and healthy ;conſtitu« 


92 tion. Watts, That which has arreſems | 


blance in ſome reſpects, enn different in 
others. 
: ANALO'GICALLY, td. ſfrom » anal 


ice, Sax. ] in a manner 
wherein there is ſome reſemblance to the thing 
compared, though it may not hold good with 
reſpect to all its properties ; defined a. Johns 
ſon in an analagical manner. | 
.  ANAL@'GICALNESS, S. Seen — 
gical and neſs, of nes, neſſe, nyſſe, Sax. or NS, 
Goth. ] the reſemblance which one thing bears 
to another, ſo as to ground an ee ſimi: 
litude between them. 5 
ANA'LOGISM, S. [w5Mywrp®s, of ave; 
Gr. and de-, Gr. reaſon] in Logic, in ar- 
gument drawn from the cauſe to the effect, and 
importing ar unanſwerable neceſſity. :. 
To ANA!LOGIZE,'V. A. [from analogy] 
to turn into an analogy; to form a reſemblance; 
er run a parallel between things which. differ; 
to interpret a thing as if it had a nen, or 
reſemblance to ſomething elſe. 


ANalocous, Adj. {from anabgy} — 
which: bears a reſemblance to a : in { 


iculars, but 92 in all. 

ANALOG, S. [from ee 07. a 
reſemblance-which-one thing bears: to another, 
in ſome of its properties or qualities, though 
not in all; hen we ſpeak of the divine Be- 


> are "obliged to have recourſe to this me- 


of expreſſing ourſelves, becauſe divine 
matters are not the objects of our ſenics, and 
cannot be conceived any other ways than by 


their ſimilitude, proportion, or connection with | 


ſenſible things; ſo that analy means a re- 


* 


- | ANA 
ANA ss, S. [ uvandeDie, Gr. dom 214; 
and., to diſſolve, or break in pieces} 
wle, ptimary ſenſe, à ſeparution ot ſtilution of 
ompound body into the parts of which it 
— „ Phe , analyſis. of the; dew of any 
place.“ - Arbuthn 5 In philoſoph e aer. 
ing the different parts of 'a 1 ſeparately, 
and drawingiconclufions ſron the enperiments 
made on them in that ſtate: . 4tudyſir' con- 
« fiſta in makirig experiments and obſerva- 
|< -tions;!! Newt, Opt. The reſoluing of 2 
thing into its conſtituent parts, as bf a ſentence 
into ſingle words ; of words into ſyllables; of 
ſyllables into letters; of a tune into its angle 
notes ; of an argument into its ſeveral propoſi- 
tions 3 and of 2 boo into tlie ſeveral head, 
or topics, of which iti treats. In Mathema- 
tics, it implies the diſcovering.of the truth or 
falſhood of a propoſition. in Che- 
miſtry, is the reſolution of any ſubſtance into 
its 6d principles, with an intention to diser 
hat it conſiſts of. S* i 
ANALY'TIC, Adj. 8 Gr.] the 
Wop 4 thing into ts Prien, clenlentalc 
conſtituent parts-j/ the. reducing a book into the 
ſeveral topics which it ts of} the arguing 
on the principles oconce goes an opponent, 
till he is reduced to a diiemma. 
ANALY'TICAL, Adj. from analy/i;] 
that which pretends to refolie ae into their 


firſt princi 
[ bn . 


ANALY "TICALLY, den 
tical and /y of lie, or fires Sax. ] in ſuch a man- 
ner às to ſeparate a thing into the. pat ts of which 
it is —— Ie a ſubſtance _ ins firit 
principles 
To ANALY'ZE; v. A; 5 Gr.] i in 
Chemiſtry, to reſolve a compound. into iis firſt 
principles; To analyae them, and take a- 
<6: ſunder their heterogeneous parts. Boyle. 
To inveſtigate, or trace «ithi_g:ty: Its firſt 
e or motives. 

ANALYZER, S. [froth adn: aol er, 
implying. an agent, from war, Sax. or wars, 
Goth. man” that which can W a ching 
into its farſt principles. 

ANAMOQRPHO'SIS, 8. 1 ave; Gr, 
en Hegi, a configuration, of pcoppn,” Gr, 
a ſhape . in Perſpective, the deſctibing a f- 
gure, which in one point of . view hall appear 
to be defor med, and monſtrouſſy miſhapen, but 
in another regular, and in due proportion; 
or 2 delineatien of an object which ſhall ap- 
pear monſtrous to the naked eye, but When 
viewed in a cylindrical mirror, thall appar re- 
gular and 1 there are ſeveral pieces 
of this kind in Wan can” ' Muſeum at 
Oxford. * Afs 1 95 * of 4 

ANA'/NAS, S. in {f "ogy the eme, 
ſo called from its reſemblance t6 the cones of 
pines. All authors, Who ſpeak of it, call it 


bigh, ſurrounded with fifteen or ſixteen leaves, 

' ſhaped like thoſe of the aloe plante 
ANA'PHOR A; 8. [Gr. 'avaipopt,” a .repe- 

tition] a ſigure in rhetorick, herein ſeveral 


teſpect to manner. 


ſemblance in kind or ſort, but a difference W. — 


ſentences * with the fag word 3 


the king of fruits; it ꝑrous on after: a foot 


aA a K «ras 


| « powerful; che woire of rue“ Lard is Fall: of 


| «+. cedars'of Lebanon, & Eſal. PS 
to 


edition; and confuſion. 


AA 


de Wilen Pſalm affords @*! beautiful and 
noble examples}. «c. Phe waice- of: the! Lord is 


«. majeſty; "the-woice of the Yord:breaketh the 


- ANAPLERO'FIC, $5/[uvarmnngowy 
ful un] in Medicine, that e e or 
fills up any wound with fen. 
AN ARCH, S. Itrom Gra neijative; and 
aN Gr. Mruler] one who is the author or 
or he. of iconfuſton, or ſedition 25 2 rebel. 
« Him. thus the anarch old. Par. Lo b 
ANA RCHIC AL, Adj. — I 
that which/is not ſubject to laws, or. go- 
verntnent; rebellious; or ſeditious,)' <4 In this 
«. anarchital and rebellious 6 om of human Na 
« ture."--Cheyne.. 
ANARCHY, 8. <Ort: nt! 
Lat.] a ſtate wherein on is not, or no one will 
acknowledge,” a ſupreme magiſtruteè z 2 ſtate 
wherein are without the enforcement of 
laws, and, will not rig wo rebellion ; 


AN ASA/RCA, 8. Lem fes Or. — 
ragh, fleſh} in Phyſic, a kind of univerſa) 
gropiyy wherein” the ſkin appears bloated, and 
yields to the impreſſion like dough. 

ANASARCOUS, Adj. (rom a 
that which has the properties of an anaſarca. 

ANASTQMO'SIS, S. [Gr. from ava, 
through, and cena. Gr. a mouth] in Ana- 
tomy, the . or . 860 of two | 
veſſels" into-each other. 

ANA'STROPHE, 8. [from aver, nd. e 
Gr, to turn] in Rhetoric, diſpoſition, or placing 
of words, herein they do not follow the gram- | 
matieal confiputtion, and thoſe which mould 
follow are placed fuſt ; as Maliam contra, for 
conc Mala, "in Nisgl. angelial, for 
« Angelical-notes,'* Adina 3155 

ANA THEMA, S. [from ane, and 1 
Gr, to place; or ſeparate, called in the Hebrew 
212 cherem, Heb. | among the it Gigni- 
fed 5 Firſty Something dedicated to the ſervice 
of the Deity ; Secondly, Something devoted to 
deſtruction, as the city of "Jericho was, Jofb. 
vi, 17. Phirdly; A perſon who was the ob- 
ject of univerſal averſion "and Fourthly, One | 
who,” on account” of ' ſome offence, was denied 
the : privileges of fociety, and baniſhed from the 
ſynagogue. The terms implies not only the 
curſe, or act of excommunication, hut the per- 
lon excommunicated or curſed likewiſe, +- 

ANATHEMA'TICALLY, Adv. Tfrom a- 
nathematveal,” and ly of lie, or ior, Sax. ] in the 
manner of form of an anathema, or ſentence of 
excommunication. 

To) ANATHEMATIZE) v. A. [from 
erathema}' to pronounce the ſentence of excom- 
munication” againſt ahy perſon, whereby he is 
cut off from the church as a member, and de- 
prived of all the privileges of ſociety. - 

ANATO'MICAE,” Adj, fm anatomy]. 
that which is 'aſed in anatomy to' ſeparate 

parts of an amal, or ſubſtance to be diſſected. 
1 hat uchich 18 diſedvere! by anatomy, or in the 
uiſſection of a body, That which is ſeparated, | 


— EN — — ——  — — * 


4 20 nnn 375 
"AN APOMIS T, 82 — 2 | Fr, one 
— OE the body 2 45 

rutes, or plants ; Urkling eyer ot 1955 
parts from each acer; * e ints'rheir'ſe= 
* uſes" and - their various affet- 

4 We won 75 25 ſtructure, Se. 

"The "ANAYTO A. [from PR 
Gr. and rise, Br 4 primary 
dare e to diſſe, ot * "means of in- 

ents, every part of ; ſo as to be 


ful hy acqualiited* with x atever concerns ita 
form br cotiftruttion.' Mun ſecondary fenſe, to 
7105 ihe properties of a — or thing; 
the ſectet motives, affections or 455 
Ne 4 perſbm's find. ' 46:Sfould T ana 
& LD th ther as he” is, I muff bluſk 
c and x Fbaleſp. 
e " wh . "fame; Gr I A 
* e diſſe 155 art 
man, "or vegetable 4 1 how, RAN e diſ- 
Hives irs ſtructure, and the Gfterent uſes 'of its 
ſeveral parts. After à Jong diſuſe, this art te- 
vived in the ſixteenth aer ; pf or to — — 
the diſtection of a human oth 
as '{actilege 3 nay, even - Hy 16 aye, yery 
uſe of anatomy and ſkel is forbidden in 
| Muſcovy ; the faſt, as inconſiſtent with hu- 
manity'z and the Tecond,” as ſubſerv ent to 
witchraft,' Applied in a e manner te 
a perſon who has little fleſh on his bones'; one 
| who is emaciated by diſeaſe or labour; ſos to 
reſemble a Meleton. A hungary, Jean-fac'd 
4% villain A meer anatomy. Shakeſp . 
ANATRON, S. a kind of ae falt ex- 
| tracted from the waters of the Nile, by evapo- 
ration and cryſtalization, and [is ſup poſed. to be 
the nitre of the antients. 
A NCASTER, 8. [From Shaka ceaſter, Sax 
a city, or camp, o called from a Roman cam Ps 
being in this place] a fmall plate in Linto 
ſhire, noted for its having been fortnerly 2 Ro- 
man camp and highway; and giving the title 
of duke to the noble api of the Berties. It 
is eight miles from Gratitham,” and Way 


fouth of Lincoln. 

ANCESTOR, S. ancefire, rug antec:fſir, 
Lat, dne Who r _— the perſon froni 
whom one is detce birth; bo called, be- 
cauſe” he has walked” 14 path of life before 
him. It is ' diftinguifhed from redeteſſer, be- 
cauſe that is hinted to fignify t whom we 
fuceeed in dignity or office, but anceſtor to thoſs 
ener follow by nstöral ; dbfcent, and 26 
men, whether by father or mother's .. 
n REI, Adv. [from anceſtor}. in 
Law, that which may be claimed in right of 
our anceſtors, or that which has been done by 
then. 4 Homage anceſirug is that which has 
ce been paid by our anceftars. * Jacob's Chamb. 

AN/CESTRY, 8. from anc J. ſuch per - 
ſons of * amt: from whom a perion is de- 
ſcended : family, lineage ; progenitors ; pedi- 
gree ; deſcent, or birth. Title and anceſ'ry 
«© render a pood man more adios.“ Guard. 


1 * 


No. 123. 


A'NCHEN= 


P Gr. 
| = 1 Ea LT 


_ Cubſtantive]. to be ſecured from danger j or 
| Kopped z to be kept from driving by means of 


J 
Shakeſp. Rich. III. Anchor-balds, che faſt- 
neſs 3 by an anchor ; figuratively, ſe- 
4 againſt the violence of any calamity, or 
1 eee oy 29.06) " The 


by only 9 of « our ſoul $ 
66 health. * 

AN n 8. [from xr] the ef. 
fect which an anchor fo | as to hold 


1 | or keep a ſhip from driving: the anchors 
ws emlelves, or the duty paid | anchoring in a 


PA'NCHORET, or A!'NCHORITE, $, [a 
contraction of anachoret] one who goes into 
deſert and unfrequented places, in order toprac- 
tiſe the greateſt auſterities, and put himielf out 
of the reach of temptation : ©** A hermit, none 

« of the, ancient anchorets could go. beyond 


40 
ANCROV! X. : hp [ anchors, Fr. 7 Salle 
Span, anciove, 1121. a ſmall fiſh, much uſed 
far ſauce, fiſhed for on the coaſt of Provence, ge- 
nerally in the night time, with a light at the 
tern of the veſſel. 
 _ ANCIENT, Adj. [arcien, Fr. ] that which 
| has endured for ſome time; that which has 
been formerly, or ſome time ago; oppoſed to 
modern; but not to new. Applied to liſe, or 
the duration of things. « With the ancient is 
«« wiſdom,” Job xii, 12. Applied to the De 
ity, it denotes exiſtence, prior to, ot before any 
other being or thing. That God was ot 
« all things the moſt antienr. Ralagb. When 
applied to the revival of a thing, it fignifies paſt 
or former. Though. the ancient: thus their 
« rules invade,” Pope. 
ANciENTLY, Adv. [from ancient, and ly 
of lie, or lice, Sax. ] 8h" woe times 
long paſt, or before the preſent inſtant, 
A*'NCIENTNESS, S. ftrom ancient and 


Mm —— nf:thade which comes after it. He 


Ss © ANICHOR, Y. N. [from gnchor,.. che 


+ | mitics or end of wood lie vpon them, when 


| the wind, and Nag Gr, to deſe a. 


Rag 1 80g e v W 
ö | 


| AN E 
of vas; Sax. vr [Cot a 
—_ wa def ———.— * 
. ANNCIENTRY; 8. f axciet}a-pecj. il 
ares ee ee a great many year} 


8 which has been noted [ 
rſs «11 6 * 
by ancientry. f , 
« 75 Spaniards. Ser „ [46548 Gee OY 
ANL, S. See Archie, | 
ANON, S. fat the eren a bow 
1 a flat iron bar, three feet long, 
ol 5 55 yy ey nobs at wr x end. 
» from Sar. end, 
12 vnd, Teut. ande — 4 — J A particle, by 
| which. ſentences are joined ther, . ſignifying 
| that what" was affiemed or denied of the ſen- 
tence before it, holds good, or may be affirmed 


wy A £4 DOÞOA 


% honouted- Mis father and his mother Like. 
wiſe; 6 To make diſcoveries in human life, 
46 and to ſettle the proper diſtinchtions. * 

ANDTRONs, S. [either a corruption of 
Band. iront, that is, ſuch as may eaſil be movei 
by the hands; or exdiran, becatiſe the extre- 


burning; or from--brundiren, Sax. of byrnan, 
Sax. 3 Goth. Senne, IN. ta burn, and 
tren, San. ciſarn, Goth, and lartu, III. iron 
irous placed at each end of; a grate, in which a 
ſpit turns z or. irons on which weed is laid to 
burn inſtead of a grate, « « . be bor e. ppl 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

nal, and ty of li, or lice, Sax] that which i 
like an bermaphrodite.; that Which is formed 
in-ſuch. a manner as to partake both of the 
male and female ſex... ** ' Andreginally born.“ 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 

ANE'CDOTE,/S, 7 — GroJ.an at- 
ticle relating to a ſecret tranſactinn of a per- 
* — whether it be that of a prince or 

private perſon; à piece of ' hiſtory, 
Some modern anerdates aver. iar. f 

ANEMO'/GRAPHY, S. {from e Gr. 


ſcription of the Winds. 

ANEMO/ METER, 8. (from. an, Gr, 
and pcarpoer,. Ur. a-meaſure a machine, or it- 
ſtrument, to meaſure the force of the wind. 


ANE'MONE, S. Im avezwmny Ox. ] in th: 
Botany, the wind flower z there are 04, — coun 
_ one planted. in gardens, and the other Wa 

ANEMO'SCOPE, 8. f S Gr: * 
and oxor@», Gr. an examination] an inſtru- "Pp 
ment or machine, which fortels the change 5 
of the wind, = 5 3 . gp 

ANEU/R 3. nnn to 105 
dilate} in "Wn a tumour or ſwelling . rey 


by the weakneſs of an artery ;- or by blood ex- 
travaſated and ſpread — ya wound, 
or a rupture of an artery, 

ANNE W, Adv, fof 4 304d new; from nicu 
or reo, Belg. nen, Teut. ay, Dan. and niert, 
or reowwe, Sax. ] again; en again; once mofe; 


„ 


—4 


»* g 
2 % 2 


ANG 
ferent form, ® Be b, er ae anew,” 


1 
O. 
li. 255 REA/CTUOSE, or ANFRA/CTUOUS, 
12 i rag —— rigs 
W a 
i — is” Several vaults und as 
a « cavities in the dar bone." we 0] 
B am ad 
OUSNESS, an 5 an m_ 
m 222 or Na, Ooth.] the quality 
5 end -winding: 1. a m, "or _ 
1 
by 
language, pronounced like ng, 
1 perſon which is ſent] a velative term, implying 
16d a petſon ho is ſent,” or commilſioned by on- 
He other 3 in its primitive ſenſe, being a denomi- 
15 nation of office. A ſpecies of incorporeal be- | man 
fe, ing ſuperior to mankind, reſident either in 
„ 
nity, potver, . a gold coin, 
. — — its having the figure of an angel 
BY upon it, which weighed: — and was 
en at 6s, 4d in 1 Hem VIII. and ros, in 38 
at Eliz. Figuratively, a eee eee beauty, 
ld and ſuperior to the common Tun of mortals 
n] „ Sir, as I have a foul, me ie an 2 * 
* Sbakeſps Uſed as an adjective, it implies 
to thing more than human, or Typerlatively — 
0 tec ang of the order of al. er- peng: 
« whiteneſs,*” Sbaleſp. | 
is ANGELIC, or Adj. [from angel and 
a or lice, Sax. J ſomething reſembling, 1 
ned to, or p of, the nature of angels. 
the ANGELICA, S. [Lat. fo called from its 
n.“ ſuppoſed efficacy againſt — og Botany, the 
greateſt of the umbelliferous plants. 
1 ANGB'LICAL, {from — that which 
mw_ reſembles angels ut wiftneſs. Na- 
1 of leigb. That rs 5 — belongs eee of, 
on. the properties or nature of a L 
| ANNGELOF, a — eh cheeſe, gene · 
Gr, nl made in the form of a heart, at 2 
de- of Boay, in Normandy 4 it is, very fat, and of 
; an exquiſite taſte, Likewiſe a mofical inftru- | 
Gr, ment reſembling a hate. - 5 * er 
35 ANGER, 8. from ange, Sen, vere, arg 
i Belg, to repent K or 2 of Lat.] 
in thwarting the 2 1 — 
ſpe - unt of an inj 
ther To AN'/GER; Sap Al 8 digs the "vi 
I u on, ſo as to 
. er — — 
ſtru· appinefs. t 
— « artiſan Þ*? Hooker; 4: 
| A'NGERLY, Adv. ¶ fron anger, and ꝙ of 
„ to be, or tice, Sax, | in 8 my like,” 4 
ſes berſon who reſents an itt 
| ex- ANGIO'GRAPHY\'S. [from alin Or. E 
und, Nd 5%, Gr, to deſeribe] a deſeription of 
tte veſſels or tubes of the human body) 
ieuu ANGIO/LOGY, 8. {from #!y4:0v, Gr. and 
eur, Wi 1" Or.] Ia treatiſecr diſcourſe of the veſſels 
Wore; f the human body; 
dif- ' ANGIOMONO/SPER MOUS, Adj. CNN 


| Front an inftrument to.catch fiſh 


| Port. anxuei, Span. 


"ry a-defire of revenge 


—_— 


ANG 
tahyj led plants ad have @ figle ſeed fn the 


AN/GLE 8. [angalus Lat. 1 11 
* L r. 
Geotnetry, the meeting of two lines, which in- 
cline to each other, and meet in a point. 
ANGLE, S. [from angel, Sax, Belg. and 
with, con- 
now] 
Figu- 
| br agg to entice by ſome allurements, or ar- 


AN/GLE-ROD, Belg. 
Fro Ml 
and hook are 


AN'GLER, S. — angle and &, uwe 
an agent, from war, Sax. or wair, - 2a 
a > pomp wr a rod, hook, or line. 
AN'GLES, eee ee, rm Tt 
illand and people are named, who are ſuppoſed 
to have come from a city formerly name! 
Angel, in the kingdom of Denmark; in Latin 


of a line, hook, and rod. 
To'AN'GLE, v. N. I ſrom angk the 
ts fiſh with a hook, line, and rod. 
„i in the cryſtal lake,” Wake, 


valued | they were called Genz Anglortm, the nation of 


the angels and in their own language, Eng/a 
AN'GLESEA, Tforazerly called Mora by | 

. the Romans, Mon, or TING, i. e. the La 

of Mona, and Thys , or the Shady. 
 |30ang, by the elch, and Enpleſea, or An- 
gicſey, i. e, the Engliſh Iſland, by the Saxons] 
an Hand over againſt Caernaryonſhire, in the 
. riſh ſea, about twenty miles long, and ſeven- 
teen broad, it was formerly the ſeat of the 
| Druids, and. ſo fertile, as to be named Mon- 


| Mam  Gymry by the Welch, i, e. Mona thi 
nurſery of Wales: it yields plenty of wheat 


| jos milſtones, has two market towns, and 


ſends one member to parliament, 
AN'GLICISM, 8. 
method of expreſion,” peeuliar 


1 — he Engl Lat.] Fl 
language. 
i AN'GLING, Verbal Nun, [from 27 
the diverfion'of fiſhing by a rod, line and 
Fn with a bat. 
ANGOBER, 8. a kind of pear, 
:  AN/GRED,' Patt, [from anger], provoked 
"ſome in —_— 
-: -AN'GRILY, Adj. [from angry, and Jy of 


10 Sax,] 4 manner which beſpeaks re- 
bentment, on account of ſome — 12 Look 


-_ the iron angriy. Sh 

»-AN'GRY, Adj. {from ange- | defitous Nen 5 
2 on account of ſome 
ple. A biſhop" muſt not E 
6 gry. Tits i. 3 Eafily 2. Ap =_ 
de wounds, in 6 » W 2 | 


- 
— 


lied to the — 48: 0 n . 
* AN'GUISH from a1 1 
be affected with the pofbundeft andiety, t 1 F” 


io, Gr. peover and ore jhaty Gr.] in Be- 


1 


and ſorrow, on account of ſome calamity. 
G | AN AR. 


* 


—— — — — 8 
— er APES ou rtee . 


vv — 


__ ©, AN'GULARLY, Adv. [from angular, and 


- AINGULARNESS, 8. 
_ quality of having ſeveral angles, or Sraęrs. 


ANIMA Mumnvp1, 8. 
the world] a pure etherial ſubſtanee or ſpirit, 
ad ccording to Plato, and other ancient philoſo- 


gree of anger, ſeverity, or reproach. 


a ſpiritual one. 


has power to make the mind attend to, or con- 


To ANIMADVE'RT, v. N. [animadut-to,, 
condary idea of defect in the perſon animad- 


- ,Verted : 
and{/ſever;ty in the animadverter. 
3 A 


ANI 
ANL AR, Adj. [from angulus, Lat.] 


that which has corners, or angles. Angular 
mot ion, in Aſtronomy, is the increaſe of the diſ 


0 
x 


rance, or angle, between any two planets moving f werter u N 
round any body, as the eommon center of their ANIMAL, 8. [animal Lat.] a. 


motions, | | | IF 
_ ANGULA'RITY, S. [from angular] the 
quality of having angles, or corners. | 


ly, of lic, Sax.] with angles and corners, like 
an angle. An ice angularly figured," -Boyle, 
[from angular, and 
neſs, of nes, neſſe, nyſſe, Sax. or NS, Goth, ] the 


-. AN'GULATED, Adj. | from angulus Lat.] 
that which has angles or corners. Shot into 
« anpulated figures. Woodw, ' © 
| Abus, Adj. {from angulus] that. 
which has corners, or angles. Held toge- 
ther by hooks and angulous involutions. Glunv. 
' ANHE!LITUS, S. [from anbeis, Lat. to 
pant, or breathe with n a ſhortneſs of 
breath, or quickneſs of breathing, occaſioned 
by running, or going up any high and ſteep 
place. | bath. F< 
ANIUGHTS, Adv. [from à for at, and 
nigbt] in the night- time, or every night. 
« You muſt come in earlier a bi. Sbaleſp. 
ANIL, S. in Botany, the indigo plant; it 
has an epalement of one leaf, indented in five 
parts at the top. See Indigo, | 
. ANFLITY, . S, Canilitas, Lat.] old age, 
conſidered as it reſpecls a woman; figuratively, 
applied either as a term of honour or reproach. 
[Lat. the ſoul of 


phers, diffuſed through the maſs of the world, 
informing, actuating, and uniting its ſeveral 
parts into one great body or animal. 

ANIMAD VERSION, S. {ammadwer/ic, 
Lat.] a taking notice of a fault with ſome de - 
* Diſ- 
miſſed with ſevere and ſharp animadverſſonri. 
Clarend. Puniſhment, cenſure, or the execu- 
tion of the laws; conſideration, reflection. In 
Law, it differs from eccleſiaſtical cenſare, be- 
cauſe it has reſpect only to a temporal puniſh- 
ment, and ecclefiaſtical cenſure has a relation to 


ANIMAD VERSE, s. [from - enimad: 
wer ſum, ſupine of animadverto, Lat.] that which 


ider any particular object; that which has the 
power of judging. The ſoul, the only  ani- 
** | madverſeve principle. Glan. 
„ ANIMADVERSIVENESS, S. [fronmani- 
madd: ſive, and neſs of nes, neſſe, „Sax. or 
NS, Goth. the abſtract] the power of conſider- 
Ing and comparing the different ideas in the 
mind, ſo as to form a judgment. 


Lat.] to cenſure, to blame, including the ſe- 
on, together with authority, diſpleaſure, 


2 - 


NIMADVERTER, S. [from animad- 


© * 


1 - - - 


means of the glands. Animal ſpirits, are a fire 


I » ANIMA'LCULE, S. [animalculum, Lat, 2 


vert; and er, à contraction of wer, Sax, or 
wair, Goth. ] he who inflits puniſhment, or 
paſſes cenſurt on crimes, * A ſevere animad- 
Sch: el. 
con- 
' fiſting of à body and ſoul ; diftinguiſhed from 
pure ſpirit, with -reſpe&: to its corporeal par, 
And from mere matter, by its ſpiritunl. Ani 
| mal, ufed- 28 an' adjeRtive; implies ſornething 
which relates to animals, or beings poſſeſſed 
of a ſoul. Animal ſecretion, is the act whereby 
the juices of the body are ſeparated and ſe- 
.creted from the commun meſs of the blood, by 


ſubtile juice, ſuppoſed to be the great inſtrument 
of muſcular motion and-ſenſation, 


- diminutive of —_— a very ſmall animal, ge. 
 nerally applied to ſuch as are not viſible to the 


pq: ANIMA/LITY, 8. C animal, Lat.] that 
; ty which determines a being to be an ani- 


mal; that which has the properties of an ani- 
mal. The word animal here only ſignifies 
% human animality. Matt. : 
F To ANIMA E, V. A. [animo, Lat.] to 
give life to 3 to quicken ; to join, or unite, a 
ſoul to a body; figuratively, applied to muſici 
inſtruments, to enliven, to vocal, to it- 
ſpire with the power of harmony; to commo- 
nicate bokineſs to ; to encourage, or excite, 
 A'NIMATE, Adj. {animatus, Lat.] thit 
which is endued with a ſoul ; that which bas 
lite, or the properties of an animal. The ad-| 
{ ©© mirable ſtructure of aximate bodies. Berly, 
ANIMATED, Part. [from animate] that 
\ which has a great deal of life ; vigorous; ſpiritec 
ANIMA'/TION, S. [from animate] the att 
of bringing into exiſtence, or enduing with life, 
both vegetable and animal. The tate where 
the ſoul and body are united; the enjoyment of 


-  A'NIMATIVE, Adj. Ffrom animate] thi 
which has the power of - communicating 2 ſou 
or principle of life; that which has the pov! 
of enlivening, encouraging, or making vigorou 
ANIMA'TOR, S. Lfrom animatum, ſupiat 

of anime, Lat.] that which enlivens, or con 
ANIMO SE, Adj. [from animeſus, Lat: ] ful 
of ſpirit ; violent; caurageous; vehement. 
ANIMOST TV, S. Lats, Lat. ] a dil 
; pofition of mind wherein a perſon, is incline 
ro hinder the ſucceſs, thwart-the- happinels, 0 
diſturb the tranquillity ef another; it- include 
in it a degree of eamity, and is oppoſite to friend 
ſhip or benevolence. | ©./Thoſe heats and 4. 
ee moſities among the fair ſex. Swift. - 
dae. S. [am ſum, Lg is Ny 
ſpecies of opium or-parſley, which produces 
oblong ſeed, like that of ſmallage, of an 20 
matic ſcent and taſte, reputed. an aromatic, # 
\ preſcribed not only as a carminative to ex 
\ wind, but alſo as a pectoral, ſlomachic, and d 
geſtive. f ; 3 e 
NK ER, 8. [anctery Belg. J a liquid me. 
ture of Amſterdam, containing about 62 

2 . 


* 
\ 


ANON 


pour pints vf Paris, or e gallons Eng- 
liſh meaſure. 

ANKLE, S. [ anole, "Ry ankle," Dan.] 
the joint Which unites the 4 to che foot. 
Ankle-bonez; enchel-bten, Belg.” the em rn; 
done at the ankle. 

ANNA'LIST, S. [from anal] one h 
writes or poſes annals. | 

ANNALS/ S. [it has no angular; from 
males, Lat. ]- a narrative wherein the trant. 


actions are digeſted into periods, conſiſting each | 


of one year; or relations which contain the 
public occurrences of a ſingle year. 
ANNA TES, or ANNA TS, 8. tlat. it 
has no ſingular ] in Law, the firſt frilits, ſo cal- 
led, becauſe they are paid after one years profits. 
To ANNRAL, V. A. [from an- lan, Sax. 
to ſet fire to ʒ to burn] to heat glaſs fo 28 to 


malte it tetain the colours laid on it. A! 


« picture ſhone in glaſs anntaded.”” Dry. To- 


beat glaſs after it is blown, to prevent its 
. nden br _ 2 it 


"7 re ANNE, V. A. A. 
anneFo, Lat. annexer, 22.9 0 pom or e ubjoin 
2: a ſupplement 3 to connect 3; to unite With. 
ic Annex happineſs always to the exerciſe,” 
Reger: To belong wo; to gain 8 a property. 
Uſed as a ſubſtantive, properties, or attributes. 

ANNE XxION, 8. er anne] the adding 
of ſamething as an enſoreement, ſupplement; on 
aid; addition. T&engage/the fear: of men, 
10 by the. annexion of fuch > nam red] | 
Ropers. 

ANNE/XMENT, 8. {from annex] ſome 
thing which is joined to another. Each en 
Annex ment, petty eonſequence. Hamlet, 

To ANNI/HILATE, V. A. Iamibilo, Int 
from ad to, and nibilum nothing] to reduce to 
nothing 3 to depri ve of exiſtener / It is im; 
<< poſſible for any body to be utterly onaibilared,” 
Bacon. To put an end to; to extinguiſh; 9 
deſtroy utterly ; to deſtroy all the properties o 
a thing, ſo as to leave no veſtiges of its former 
appearance, | 

- ANNIHIEA'TION, 'S,7[from' ee 
the act by which the very exiſtence of a thing 
is entirely deſtroyed, ; *©,'Their utter annibila- 
« tion could not chooſe but follow;'* Hooker. | 

 ANNIVE/RSARY, . 7 Famtarſerius, Lat. 
from anus, à year, and ver ro. to turn] the re- 
turn of any-'remarkable day in the calendar, 
Some public rejoicing performed in honour of 
the anniverſary wet] 645 nn, ue anni. 
« verſarien. D- AF; PIE 

ANNIVER/SARY; A0 Watte 
Lat.] that which falls out 2. 1 the — 
courſe of every year; annual or ON 
5 5 their anniverſa 2 Sti 

NO Douixi, {| Jede b 
abbreviature, A. D. * — 4 e. in Ab 
our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred _— thi 

ANNOUVSANCE; S. [from am mim | 


it implies the laying of any thing in a blic F- 0 
place, or doing any hurt tog public 4 


which may either breed infection, or pr 


1 


A N N 


AN OlLIs, 8. an Americay” animal, 10. 6 
ferwbling a lizard. | 

ANNOTATION, s. Tae Let] ex. 
\planarions of the difficult paſſages of an author, 
wrieten by way of notes. 4% It might not 
I pear very Unproper "0" publiſh e 

* Wi 

\ ANNOTA'TOR, 8. lat.] a bene wk 
explains the difficult pa _ of another; 2 
commentator. : 

To ANNOUNCE, V. A. — Ff. 
from unnumcis, Lat.] to proclaim; to tested! 
8 % Announc by Gabriel, mpg, 

To pronounce ; to ſentente. In a judicial 

l — to condemn to—- d 
188 death," Phong! 16 nine 

To ANNOYY, v. A. baute Fr.] al | 
ſturb; to vex 5 to make a' perſon ly. 
4 Each outward. thing annoyt him.“ . 
To ſpoĩl; to diminiſh; to be à nuſance to; 
corrupt; 'to render pens a to difturd, or 
e 

ANN OV, S. [frem %thel verb] an tack. 
E Godd. angels guard _ ours boat's an- 
% noe" Shake Trouble, iis ortune, 
e is a anxiety. ab 

ANNO/'YANCE, s. [rom any . 
| which occafions any trouble incondꝰ B 
| diſlike; injury; or- burt; the ſtate whelein 
perſon is affected with the fight, heating, E 
| Sf; of a diſagreeuble object. rel pie? 
tl b ere or” w ov.” 
3 ny beſieged 

ANNO/YER; 0 [from annoy, r 
r, Sar. Ithe perſon who cauſes any annoyance, 
| diffileey; trobble, or loathing,” 7 

ANNUAL, At, [ate Fr. from ants, 
Ait. a year] every year, or yearly, e Annmlal 
Atfor me, the grupe, the roſe rene v,“ Ce. 
Pepe. For the Whole duration of a a year] that 
which endures only one year. | 

ANNUALLVY, Adv. from mpg and . 
of r, Sar] every year, early. 55 The ut- 
. mot that a prince can raiſe anmualy.“ Swift, 
- ANNUFTANT, 8. from an, abs 
that poſſeſſes or receives an annu | 

ANNUr rv, S. [annute,"Fr.} a 
dende, paid every year: during a s life, 
a certain term of "years; a"yeatly' alls Wande. 
Beyond what nene ant would beary”® 
Claren. n Men 

To AN NUL, bes A. [from wal? by, 
none} applied to laws, to deprive” them o 


their force ito abrogate ; to aboliſn. 
i — 


. ever deſtroys" this authority, does, 
e ann the law,” "Rogers," , 


.ceptible; or, as if de ite | 
and annihilated. * 


"ANNULAR, 4 0 8 


dangerous to another. The your fon ul ' 
+ 0 


wiſance, or nuſa nc24 


A N O 


of imb re uted, a mark of dignity. 
In Architecture, the ſmall ſquare number in the 
Doric capital under the quarter round. Like-; 
wiſe a flat moulding common to the other- parts 
ui th column, which derives its name from its 
rounding the column. 

ANNU'LLING, Part, Noun. [from 


he revoking,” aboliſhing, or repeating of an 
© *ANNUMERA/TION, 8. - [from anmume- 


S * 


certain, number ; 


to unite to ſomething elle, | 0 
numciate] the day celebrated in commemoration 
of the angel's viſitation of the Bleſſed Virgin on 
dhe gn o Mack. 
Abr, S. [from 45 negative, and 
n, Or. pain] a remedy which abates the 
ce of pain, and renders it more tolerable, 

pain, of the ali- 


Arodynes, or abatets of 
« ment kind.“ Arbuth, Re 
To ANOVNT, V. A. [from oint, enornt, 
Fr. the ſupines of oindre, or enoindre, Fr.] to 
rub . with ſome fat, or greaſy preparation. 
Thou ſhalt not anofnt thyſelf with oil.“ 


Deut. xxviii. 


+ * * 


ANOUNTER, s. 


to add to a former number; 


L 


from ancint, and er, 

from war, Sar] the perſon who anoints. | | 
ANOMALTSTIC AL, [from anomaly] ir- 
regular, Anomaliſt ca! year, in Aſtronomy, 
- the ſpace of time wherein the earth paſſes thro 
her orbit, and differing from the common' Fear, 
on account of. the proceſſion of the equinoxes, | 
_ .., ANO'MALOUS, Adj. [ae, Gr. of 
4 negative, and owancce, Gr. plain] in Gram 
miar, ſuch words as are not confiſtent with the 


+ 


ed 


rules of dec lining, Se. In Aſtronomy, that 
Which ſeemingly deviates · from its regular mo- 
tion e 


NO MAL OusLv, Adv. [from anoma- 
bus, and ly of lic, or /ice, Sax. ] in à manner 
not conſiſtent with eſtabliſhed laws or rules; 
in an irregular, uncommon, or extraordinary 
manner. Eve anomalouſly proceeded from 
Adam.“ Brozwn's Vulg. Err, 
 ANO'MALY, S. [anomalie, Fr. anomalia, 
Tat. See Anomatons] a deviation from the eſ- 
__tabliſhed rules and laws, whether thoſe of na- 
ture; ſocieties, or particular branches of ſcience. 


: ANON, Atom aand nubn, Belg; nu, Sax. 
and, Span. noi] ſoon after any time expreſſed; 
uickkly. wi 
© ſent, 


** 


manner as to be without a name. 
rate] a reckoning, or counting, as one of a4 


things, ſomething not like that which is men- 


Applied to identity, not. the ſame, Joined with 


: writers. 2 


' | give that information which is required by : 


le, and neſs of ner, neſſe, or nyſſe, Sax. 


1 A N 8 
ative, and ovoea, Gr. 2 name] that which 


has not yet received a name. ** Ancther aw. 
* nymous inſect of the waters. Ray. Apple 


to books or publications, that which is without 
a name, or that which has not the author; 
name, *© The author's being anonymy,” 


ANONYMOUSLY, Adv. {from any; 
mous, and ly of lig, or ice, Sax! in fuch 2 
ANOTHER, Fronoun, [from an, Sax, one, 
and other, Sax. more, or es] applied tb 


tioned ; different. Becauſe he had ant 
« ſpirit. Numb, xiv, 24. Applied to number 
or ſucceſſion, one more; an addition; beſides, 


one, it implies a thing mutually performed; 
ſomething reciprocal, ' 4 If we love ore ar. 
ec other, God dwelleth in us. 1 Fobn iv. 12, 
ANS. E, S. [Lat. the plural of una, La. 
4 handle] in Aſtronomy, thoſe parts of the 
ring of Saturn, which appear at a diſtance from 
its body, and reſemble a couple of handles. 
ANSATED, Part. . [anſatus, Lat.] thi 
which has handles. Uſed only by ſcientift 


--+ 0 A/NSWER, V. A. fanſwwion, Sax,] to 


queſtion. They could not anſroer bim.“ 
Luke xiv. 6. To reply to an objection; to ob- 
viate, or give a ſolution; to aſſign reaſons; to 
de accountable for; or ſatisfy any claim or debt; 
to pay; to bear a rtion ; to be proportionate 
to. l. Go bull en 
6 . Gulliv, Trav, To ſuit or promote. 
© The“ moſt deſerving object, and the mol 
6 likely to p1/ever' the ende of our char). 
Atterb. To oppoſe ; to be ſet over again, 
Anſwer, with thy uncovered body, this er- 
te tremĩty of the ſkies,"” Sbateſp. Lear. To 
vindicate 3 or be received as a witneſs, teft- 
mony, or youcher in a perſon's behalf. 80 
| *© ſhall my-righteouſneſs anſever for me. Cn. 


XXX. . F s ; 

| AER, S. '[anſware, Sax. antword, 
| Belg. See the verb, to anſwer] an information, 
or reply to a queſtion ; 2 ſolution of any diff 
, 
ANSWERAERLE, Adi. from anfever, ani 
| able of abal, Sur that Which will admit of 2 
reply; that which is ſo cireumſtanced, that 2 
perſon may receive a ſatisfactory information do 
bis enquiries; „ The queſtion, though 0:- 
te (cure, or intricate, is yet anfeverable,”” 
7 A'NSWER ABLENESS, S. from 11 
or vv 
Goth, ] the quality which conſtitutes the re- 
ſemblance, proportion, and ſuitab leneſs of one 
thing to another 3 or that quality, which re- 
ders à difficulty, or queſtion, capable of re. 
 ceiving'an an. N 
A'NSWERABLY, Adv. [from anſe:r!'s 
and ly, of lic, or ice, Sax. ] in proportion; u! 
manner which correſponds With, or is ſuitable b: 
- ANSWERER, '$. [from anfeer and e, 


_— — 


2 2 6 | 2 * fvalr, 
[OE COIs waer, Sau. OT by 
T | 3 ba o 


— — RN — 


A NT 


ch; x wis] one who gl ſöch küfbrmakion 
7 a queſtion requires. He that ſolves, obviates, 
or clears up the ojections of ah adverfary. He 
ho writes againſt another in any controverſy, 
« Tt gives his anfeoer double work. Szoift. by 

ANT, S. [from mt, a contraction of 
Lemett, Sax, and was 3 de ſoftened into 
ant] ſmall inſects, called piſmires, who herd 
together in great numbers on hillecks, remarka- 
ble for their induſtry, tenderneſs, and ceonomy. 
A NTA, 8. [ m ante, Lat. before} in 
Architecture, a pilaſter placed at the corners of 


ſhaft of a pilaſter, without baſe, capital, or 


5 monlding. 1 i 1 WM 
N ANT CI, 8. [has no fingular, from 
l uri, Cr. and on,, Gr. to in Geo- 
b, thoſe who live under the fame ſemi- 


ircle of the meridian, but in different paral- 
gels, the one being as far diſtant from the equa- 
or S. as the others ate N. their, Jongitude is 
the ſame, as are likewiſe their noon, midnight, 
nd all their days; but their ſeaſons ate con- 
ary, it being autum with the one, when it ig 
ſpring with the other, Sc. The inhabitants 
of Peloponneſus are the Antæci to thoſe of th 
Cape of Good- Hopes 5 a 
ANTA'GONIST, S. [from art, Gr. a- 
pint, and aſwfw; to contend] applied to per- 


a ſors as ſuch, one who contends with another. 
F „ None daring to appear antagonift.”* . Milt. 


Campſon, Applied to writers, he Who op 

he opinion or ſentiments of another; an op- 
poſite. In Anatomy, that which is ſituated op- 
ofite to, and counteracts another. 

To ANTAGONVZE, V. A. [of ar, Gr. 
nd ee Gr. J to ſtrive, or contend againſt 
another, , 

ANTANACLA'SIS, S. [of arraxkacie, Gr. 
tem ara “,a, Gr. to drive back, or ſtrike 
pack again] in Rhetorie, a figure wherein a 
word is repeated in a different ſenſe ; its like- 
riſe the reſuming of the ſame ſentence, after 
the intervention of ſeveral others, © Shall 
* that heart, which does not only feel, &c. Sec. 


Y Foro worth 
15 ANTANA*GOGE, S. [from arri, Gr. and 


naſa, to drive, or take away] in Rhetoric, a 
ſeure, wherein, being unable to deny the erimes 
ith which we are charged by an adverſary, 
C endeavour to load him with the ſame, or 
dthers, ; 1 

ANTAPODO'SIS, S. [from avri, Gr. ro- 
Y., genitive of robe. Gr. a fodt, and docig, 
Cr. of did, Gr.] a retreat, or returning; 


10 In Nn figure, containing the counter - 
Rs mo e Hs OE SYED 
5 ANTA'RES, S. in Aſtronomy, a ftar of 


, . deg. 20 min. 4 ſec, according to Flam- 


ANTA'RCTIC, Adj. [from arri, Gr, con- 

or oppoſite to, and a Gr, the bear] 
ut which is oppoſite to the arctic, applied in 
e to the ſouthern . 
1. arctic pole, in Aſtronomy, is the ſouth 
le, or that part of the heavens to which the 


the walls of tetnples ; uſed by Le Clerc for the 


lie firſt magnitude in the conſtellation Scorpio. 


pole and circle, | 


KN F 


ſoath' end of the earht's axle poltits. The an- 
arctic circle,” is one of the lefitr circles of the 
ſphere, parallel to the equator, and 23 deg. 30 
min. diſtant from the ſouth pole. The an- 

tarctie pole, in Geography; is the ſouthern eg. 
;tremity of the earth's Kk. 
| ANTE, fra] # particle,” ſignifying S fart, 
and frequently uſed in compoſition; as antadi- 
læuian, that which exjſted befpre the flood; 
anterchumnber, a room which muſt be paſſed 

through you can enter into a chamber; or 
a room which leads to a cHamber. : — 
'  ANTECEDA/NEOUS,' Adj, [See antccede} 
[ety before another, either in time 0 

place. . 

To ANT ECE DE, v. A. [from ante before,” 
and cedo, Lat, to go] to have a prior exiſtence 3; 
e 

ANTECE'DENCE, 8. [from anteced:] pri- 
way &-4 exiſtence z exiſtence before ſome period” | 


ANTECE'DENT, A. [antctedehs, Lat. J. 
prior; before; or exiſting before. Withou 
e any antecedent ſin. Saut h. Uſed ſubſtantively 
it implies the thing which is prior in time, or 
which muſt have gone before. It is ind 
« the ry antecedent.” Sourb. In Gram-. 
mar, the noun, which, in the order of conftruc=" 
tion, goes before a relative, as ©* Chriſt who te=" 
6e deemed us. The word riß is the ant. 
cedent, which goes before the relative 20b0, IA 


— 


* 


Logic, the firſt part, or propoſition, of an en- 
thymeme, or ſyllogiſm, confiſting of two pro- 


poſitions only; as, Chrift is riſen from the 
4 dead; therefore we are med: the 
in italics are the antecedent.  _ 5 
ANTECE/DENTLY, Adv. [from antzte-, 
dene, and ly of lic, or lice, Sax.] in a mannef 
which js prior to, or before, any particular pe- 
riod of time; previouſly ; prior to. - = 
ANTECE'SSOR, S. [Lat. from antecede,_ 
Lat. to go before] one who precedes, or is bes 
fore another in the order of time. oy 
ANTECHA'MBER, 8. [Sce ante. Wit 
ten generally, but improperly, antichamber} 2 
chamber which leads to a ſtate room, or chi 
apartment, 3 
| To A'NTEDATE, V, A. [from ame e o 
and datum, ſupine of do, Lat. to give to place 
too early, or before its real period. © By readin 
cc a man, does, as it were, antedate his life.” 


Collier. To enjoy a thing in imagination before © 
it exiſts, | 


ANTEDILUVIAN, Adv, [from ante be- 
fore, and diluvium, Lat. a flood, or deluge that” 
which exiſted; or had a being before the odds. 
Uſed ſubſlantively for the perſons who lived be- 
fore the flood, 3 | £ 
A'NTELOPE, S. [from an, Gr, contrary, | 
and e-, a horn, its horns are in- 


verted] in Natural Hiftory, a kind of goat with 
curled or wreathed horns. 3 
AN TEMERTDIAN, Adj. [from ante be- 


fore, and meridies, Lat, noon] before noon, 
ANTEMU'NDANE, Ad}. [from ante bes 
fore, and mundanus, of mundus, Lat the wo 


that which was before the creation ofthe 
3 a 


| CNT | 
ANTE- NUMBER, S. from ante before, 
and number] that number which is before an- 
other. © Rather to be aſcribed to the antenum- 


4 ger. Bacon. | | 
ANTEPENU“LT, or ANTEPENU/L- 


* 
by 


OY 


TIMA, S. [Lat. from ante before, pene almoſt, :| 
and ultima laſt] in Grammar, the laſt ſyllable 


but two of a word; as the ſyllable nul in the 
word antepenulti ma. h 

- ANTEPREDICAMENT, S. [antepredi- 
egmenta, from ante before, and predicamentum, 
Lat. predicament, ſo called from Ariſtotle's treat- 
ing of them before the predicaments] in Logic, 
ſomething requiſite to be known, in order to 
xender the knowledge of the predicaments more 
Ealy, = ; | 

* ANTE'RIOR, Adj. or ANTERIQUR, 
TLat.] that, which is before another with regard 
to time or place. The antertor, or upper part. 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 
_ANTERVORITY, S. [from anterior, Lat.] 
the ſtate of being before another, with reſpect 
to time or place, 
ANTES, S. [from ante, Lat, before] in 
Architecture, pillars of larg: dimenſions ſup- 
8 orting the front of a building. 
1 ANTESTATTURE, S. from antifte, Lat.] 
| in Fortification, an intrenchment of palliſa- 
does, or ſacks of earth, caſt up in order to 
diſpute the remainder of a piece of ground, 
after the enemy is maſter of the, other part. 

ANTESTOMACH, S. from ante, be- 

fore, and fomach] a cavity which in place is 
before, and leads to the ſtomach; the craw. 
or crop ih birds, A kind of anteamacbh, 


ANTHE'LIX „S, [from ayr;, Gr. oppoſite, 
and tif, Gr.] the inward protuberance of 
the external ear, oppoſite to the outward, cal - 
Jed Helix. 5 : 

ANTHELMTNTHIC, Adj. [from avr:, 


cine, that which kills worms; a vermifuge. 
ANTHEM, S. [antbema, Ital. uu, 
from ar, Gr. oppoſite or reciprocal, and 
une, a hymn or ſong] a hymp performed in 
two parts, by the oppolite members of a choir, 
Socrates ſays, Ignatius was the inventor of it 


the Latins. | 
ANTHE'RZE, S. [Lat.] in Botany, the 

ruddy globules in the middle of flowers, or the 

ſummits, tufts, knots, or little heads in the 


| middle of flowers, on the tops of the ſta- 


mina. | 

" ANTHO'LOGY, S. [from avveg, Gr. a 
flower, and Acy2;, a diſcourſe] a treatiſe of 
flowers 3 a collection of the moſt beautiful 


fopia, ' 
 ANNTHOR a, 8. [Lat.] in Botany. See 
Acontte, of which it is a ſpecies. 


vollection of Greek epigrams, is tiled Antho- 


applied, by way of eminence, to the roſe- 


againſt, and eAuvS2g, Gr. a worm] in Medi - 


among the Greeks, and St, Ambroſe among 


"Paſſages of ane or more authors; whence the | 


 A'NTHOS, S. [Gr. a flower] in Botany, | 


ANT 
- | 

.  ANTHRACO'SIS, S. [Or. an inflamm. 
tion, reſembling a coal. See Anthrax] in Mei. 
cine, a diſeaſe in the bulb of the eye, 
eyelids, occaſioned by 'a | corrofive humour, 
and attended with a ſwelling of the parts ad. 

joining, 2 5 
ANTHRAX, 8. [Gr. a coal] in Me. 
dicine, a ſcab made by à corroſive humour, 
which burns the ſkin, and occaſions ſharp, 
prickly pains. 
ANTHROPO'LOGY, 8. [from ay3;uny, 
Gr. a man, and Aoyos, Gr, a diſcourſe] a 
diſcourſe or treatiſe upon man, or human 2. 
ture, conſidered as in a ſtate of health, includ. 
ing the conſideration both of the body and foul, 

with the laws of their motion, | 
'_ ANTHOPO'PHAGI, S. [never uſed in 
the ſingular, from avfgwrog, a man, and pay, 

to eat] ſavages, who eat human fleſh, 
ANTHROPHAGINEAN, Adj, [from 4. 
thropopbagi] like one of the Anthropophagi; 
in a tetritying. terrible, or ſavage manner, 
«© He'll ſpeak like an Anthropophaginean,” 


Gale. 5 5 | 
ANTHROQ'TOMANCY, S. [from ag 
wog, Gr. a man, and jwavrrua, Gr. divina. 
tion] a ſpecies of divination, from inſpeRting 
the entrails or viſcera of a human body. 
ANTHYPO'PHORA, S. [Gr.] in Rte. 
toric, a figure, whereby the ohjections an ad- 
verſary may be ſuppoſed to make, are obviated, 
and anſwered, RT 
ANTI, [Gr.] a particle, which in compo- 
ſitions, ſignifies contrary or oppoſite; and in 
works of literature, is prefixed to the anſwers 
wrote in oppoſition to an author; as Ari. 
Catones, the name of the anſwers Julius Cz- 
ſar wrote to the objections made agaipſi him 
by Cata. . 
|  A!NTIACID, Adj. [from anti, contrary 
to, and acid] that which is of a nature cor- 
trary to acid, an alkali, ** Qils are antzacias, 


Arbuth. ba 
See Tonfſilt. 


g 


A!NTIADES, I; | 
_ ANTIARTHRUYTICS, $, [Gr.] rent 
dies againſt the gout, 8 ; 

ANTIBA'CCHIUS, 8. [from anti, oppve 
ſite, or contrary; and Bacchivs] in anticnt 
Poetry, a foot conſiſting of three ſyllables, the 
two firſt of which are long, and the third 
ſhort, as in <irture ; the ſyllables ujr and! 
are long, and ze is ſhort. | 

A'NTIC, S. fa Þ antique, Fr. after the 
manner of the antients, from antiquus, Lat 
one who plays tricks; and makes oſe of oll 
and uncommon geſtures; a Merry Andrew; 
buffoon. N 

ANTICHA'MBER, 8. See Antecbunber 

ANTICHE'SIS, S. [in Law] a pledge, o 
pawn of an eſtate, for a certain ſum of 7 
ney, which the creditor enjoyed till repaid. 
Pe oe 

ANTICHRIST, S. [from anti, 9PP? 1 
or contrary, and Chriſt] in ts primary "1 
one who oppoſes the doctrine and miſſion 


©. ANT 


4 


* 


KN. 
S. anTICHRISTIAN, Adj. [from Anti- 


E 


2 
i. %%] that which is contrary, or oppoſite to 
or Chriſtianity. | 2 6 | 
ur,  ANTICHRI'STIANISM, 8. [from Anti- 
als chriſt] any doctrine, or opinion, | oppoſite or 
E contrary to CT: ed] gion "ps 
e. ANTICHRISTIA/NITY, 8. See Ai. 
dur, chriſtianiſm. 
ary, ANTICHRO'NISM, 8. [from avri, Gr. 
| and yeoee, Gr. time] that which is contrary 
oz, to the right order of time, 
) a To ANTFCIPATE, v. A. [from ame, 
Nav before, and capis, Lat. to take] to be before- 
lug. hand with another, in taking, ſo as to diſap- 
oul, pcint him that comes after, To do or enjoy a 
: thing before its fixed period, * 
in ANTICIPA'TION, S. [from | anticipate] 
4705 the dating a thing earlier than its due period. 


reaſon of the afore- 


« Four days too late, - 
ldern. The enjoy- 


« ſaid antici pation. 
exiſtence; a fore taſte, 8 
ANTICLYMAX, S. [from anti, and xa- 
pat, Gr. a ladder] in Rhetorie, a vicious fi- 
gure, wherein the laſt ſentence or member is 
weaker in its fignification, inſtead of being 
ſtronger, or higher than the firſt, See Ci 


max. 
Rhe. ANTICLY, Adv. [from antic, and ty 
1 ad- of lic, Sax. implying manner] in the manner 
ated, of an antic or buffoon; with odd geſticula- 
| tions and grimaces, 
mpo« ANTICONVU'LSIVE, Adj. [from anti, 
d in zeanſt, and comulfive] in Phyſic, medicines 
ſwers againſt convulſions 
Antis A'NTICOR, S. from ami, oppoſite; and 
Ce- en, the heart] in Farriery, a ſwelling of a 
| hum round figure, cauſed by bilous humours, in a 
horſe's breaſt, oppoſite to his heart; which 
trary would prove fatal, unleſs brought to a ſuppu- 


ration, 
 ANTICOURTIER, 8. [from anti, op- 
polite, and courtier] one who oppoſes the mea- 
fares of the court. 
| ANTIDO'TAL, Adj. [from antidote] that 
which has the quality of preventing the effects 
of any contagion, or poiſon. & 
ANTIDOTE, 8. [antidotus, Lat. of arri, 
Gr, oppoſition, and dig, of d, Gr. to 
dire] a medicine given to expel poiſon, or pre · 
rent its effects, and to guard from conta- 
gion. ; 5 
ANTIEPILEPTIC, Adj. [from arri, Ur. 
Medicine, remedies againſt convulſions. 
ANTI'GUA, or ANTE/GO, S. one of 


as, E. of Nevis and St. Kitt's, about ſix 
*2gues in diameter, and ſixty miles in circum- 
"ance, contains 70, ooo acres, and makes 
16,000 hogſheads of ſugar yearly, Its inha- 


bitants, ineluding 


it grant was 
of Pham, 
1006 


to Willlam Lord Willoughby 
am, and a colony planted by him in 
i in which year the French ccok it by 


% 


ment of a thing in imagination, before its real 
contradiction in its primary ſenſe, applied to 


2anſt, and er Nn Lig. Gr, a convulſion fit] in | 
{ 


the la 
| Caribbee or Leeward Iſlands, in the Weſt In- 


whites and blacks, amout | 
SG 34,000 z it was diſcovered by Sir Tho. | 
arner in 1623, and ſettled in 1636. The { 


q 


WY 
ſarprige, Col, Chriſtopher Coddrington raiſed ' 
its reputation in 1690. In 1707 it was very 
much damaged by a dreadfu Hurricane, In 
1736 was the plot of three Indians, who con- 
veyed gun-powder under the room wherein the 
governor was to give a ball ; but was rendered 
| abortive, Its governor is captain-general of 
all the Caribbee Iſlands, has a falary of 
3, 500 l. per annum, and appointeth the de- 
-governors of the other iſlands, who have 
2001. per ann, Lat. 16 deg. 57 min. N. 
Long. 60 deg. 50 min. W. i Mi 
ANTILLES, S. [properly Antiſles, from 
their ſmallneſs] a ſmall clufter of iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies, extending from 18 to 24 de- 
grees N. Lat. and are diſtinguiſhed into wind- 
ward and leeward iſlands. | 
'ANTILO/GARITHM, S. [from anti and 
logarithm] the compliment of a logarithm, or 
its difference from one of go degrees. | 
ANTTLOG V, S. [of ar and 2y5;, Gr. T 


thoſe paſſages of an author, wherein , there 
ſeems to be, or really is, a manifeſt contradic- 
tion. 5 
ANTI MONA RCHICAL, Adj. [ from 
avri, againſt, and joragyia, Gr. monarchy] 

that which is contrary to monarchy, or that 

ſpecies of government wherein the chief rule 

is inveſted in a fingle perſon. 

ANTI-MONARCHICALNESS, S. [from 
antimonarchical and neſs, of nes, neſſe, Sax. or 
NS, Goth.] that quality which is oppoſite or 
contrary to a monarchical government. 

ANTIMO/NIAL, Adi. | from antimony 
that which conſiſts of, or has the qualities of 
antimony. 

A!NTIMONY, S. [the fib:um of the an- 
cients, ard 5:uw of the Greeks] it is a mi- 
neral ſubſtance, poſſeſſing all. the properties of 
a metal, excepting malleability and duQility z 
is found in moſt mines, but eſpecially thoſe of 
filver and lead, and is diſtinguiſhed into tuo 
ſorts, crude, and prepared, FE 

ANTFNEPHRITICS, S. [from arr and 
vehpirixoc, Gr.] remedies in diforders of the 
reins: and kidneys, 7 

ANTINO/MIANS, [from ar and vou©O-, 
Gr.] a ſect, who look upon the performance 
of moral duties as infignificant, and prefer the 
articles of faith to thoſe which enjoin practi- 
£al holineſs, ; 8 . 
. A'NTINOMY, S. [from ar, Gr, againſt, 
and vg, Gr, a law] a contradiction between 
two laws, or the different parts of the ſame 


W. | | 
ANTIPARALY'TIC, Adj. [from art, 
Gr againſt, and Tapas; Gr. the palſy] in 
edicine, remedies for the palſy. _ 
ANTIPATHE!/TICAL, from antipathy] 
having a natural averfion to a thing. 
ANTUPATHY, S. [from antipathie, Fr. 
arri, againſt, and rabeg, Gr. an affection] a 
natural averſion to any particular obje&@ z which 
operates fo ſtrongly, as neither to be con- 
trouled by the will, nor reaſon, 


— 
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' ANTIPERISTASIS, S. [from ar and 
G 4 | | Tizco 


% 
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two contrary qualities, Where by the force of the 
one is increaſed by the oppoſition of the other. 
This doctrine was eſpouſed by the n 3 
but is exploded by Mr. Boyle, in his Hiſtory of 
C | 


ANTIPESTILE!NTIAL, Adj. [from anti | 


and peftilential] in Phyſic, that which is in- 
ALLEY oa-al þ or remove the effects of the 
plague. 
 ANTVPHRASIS, S. [from avr:, Gr. and 
pzo1;, Gr. a form of ſpeech] in Rhetoric, a 
figure, wherein a word is uſed in a ſenſe quite 
different to its original meaning. 
ANTIVPODAL, Adj. | from antrpodes ] 
thoſe who are antipodes with reſpect to their 
ſituation. ** Antipoga/ ta the Indians. Brown's 
Vulg. Err. : | 
ANTIPODES, $, [by ſome accented on 
the laſt ſyllable but one, and vitiouſly pro- 
nounced as if a word of three ſyllable, from 
&vTs, over-againſt, or oppoſite, and æodeg, the 
plural of grove, Gr. a foot] in Geography, 
thoſe who live on the contrary fide of the 
globe, with their feet directly oppoſite to ours; 
or thoſe who live ſo diametrically. oppofite to 
each other, that if a right line were continued 
through the earth, each of itz extremities 
would touch the feet of one of the parties, 
ANTIPTO'SIS, S. [from avr;, Gr. and 
err, a ae. in Grammar, a figure where 
in one caſe is uſed inſtead of another. 
A'NTIQUARY, S. Cantiguarius, Lat.] one 
who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of antiquities; 


whether they be mottoes, inſcriptions, or anci- 


ent manuſcripts; and makes collections for 
that purpoſe, 

To A'NTIQUATE, V. A. [ antique, Lat.] 
to render uſeleſs ; in the paſſive, to be grown 
out of uſe. To antiguate and arrogate ſome 
& old one, Hales. Uo 

A'NTIQUATEDNESS, S. [from antigua- 
ted and neſs, of nes, neſſe, or nyſſe, Sax. or 
NS, Goth. implying quality in the abſtract] 
the ſtate of being out of vogue or uſe; the 
being obſelete, 

ANTIQUE, Adj. [ antique, Fr, from an 
tiguus, Lat. formerly accented on the firſt ſyl- 

le, but now marked and pronounced like the 
French] that which was in vogue in former or 
ancient times, in oppoſition to modern. The 
« old and antique ſong.” Sbalep. That which 
js really old; whoſe antiquity is genuine and 
indiſputable, Being true antique.” 
Qld-faſhioned z put of the ſaſhion; uncouth, 
and ridiculous for its antiquity, Uſed ſubſtan- 
Lively far a genuine piece of antiquity, or a 
pelick of the antients. Both very choice 
« antiques.” Swift's Will, 


ANTIVQUENESS, S. [ from antique and | 


weſs of net, xefſe, or ny//e, Sax. or NS, Goth. ] 
the quality which denominates a thing a genu- 
ine relic of antiquity, 8 
ANTFQUITY, S. [from antiguitat, Lat.] 
that time or period which has long preceded. the 
reſent, © The moſt conſummate ftateſman 


© of all antiguity,” Freebold, No, 51. An- 


prall; Sr.] in Philoſophy, the action of 


Prior. 
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| AN T 
tient-writers z thoſe who lived in former tina; 
the hiſtories wrote at a great diſtance before 
the preſent period. “ All antiquity has avoy. 
« 7 r aa Long 3 old ag. 
Every part about you blaſted with antiquity,” 
; Shakcſp. Hen, IV. 28 * 


ANTI/SCII; S. [has no fingular; fron 
/avri, Gr, contrary, ani oxia, Gr. a ſhadow 
in Geography, thoſe who dwell on different 
ſides of the equator, and have their ſhadow 
projected different ways at noon, 
ANTISCORBU*TICAL, Adj. [from art 
againſt, and ſcorbutum, Lat. the ſcurvy] in Me. 
dicine, remecies againſt the ſcurvy. 
 ANTISPA'SIS, S. [from avr:, Gr. againf, 
and oFaw, Gr. to draw] in Medicine, the 
drawing or revulfion of a humour from on 
into another, 

ANTISPASMO DIC, [ from am, 
the cramy] 


Adj. 
Gr. againſt, and oxaop@®, Gr, 
in Medicine, remedies. againſt the cramp, or 
any other [contractions of the muſcles or ten- 
dons. VV 
ANTISPA'STIC, : Adj. from ani}, 
remedies which cauſe a'removal or revulhon 
the humours. 7 | 
- ANTISPA/STUS, 8. a poetical foot of 
four ſyllables, the firſt and laſt of which am 
ſhort, and the ſecond and third long. 
ANTISPLENE'TIC, Adj. [from anti, 1. 
gainſt, and ſpleneric] in Medicine, remedic 
againſt the ſpleen. ; 
ANTYSTROPHE, 8. [ from arri Cr, 
contrary, and cen, Gr. a turning] a dancy 
of the antients. In Grammar, it is uſed fer 
a figure, wherein two terms that depend en 
each other are mutually converted, a8 thr 
king's minifter, or the mirifler 8 the ling. 
ANTISTRUMA TIC, Adj. [from art, 
againſt, . and //ruma, a ſcrophulous humour] 
in Medicine, remedies againſt a ſcrophulous hu- 
mour. or the king's evil. Diſtilled milk 
« with antiftrumatics,” Wifem. 
ANTYTHESIS, S. [Gr. in the plural ar- 
titheſes, from av, Gr. oppoſites, or contrary, 
and r, Gr. to place] in Khetoric, a figure 
wherein oppoſite qualities are placed in contralt 
or. compared with each other, in order to il- 
luſtrate, amplify, and adorn the ſpeech of an 
orator, or piece of any author; 2 beautiful in 
ſtance of this is in the following verſe of Den- 
ham—* Tho? deep, yet clear, though geat)e, 
C yet not dull, Sc.“ : : 
A'NTITYPE, S. [from anti and type] i. 
Divinity, that which 1s formed according o 4 
model, or pattern; a general ſimilitude, or te- 
ſemblance of circumſtances. ; 
AN TTV. PIC AL,, Adj. I from antiyþe} 
that which enſwers to ſome type. _ 
ANTIV NE'REAL, Adj. [from art! d 
wenereal} in Medicine, remedies againſt vents 
real complaints, 
A'NTLER, 8. [andouiller} among Fun: 
| ters, the firſt pearls Which grow about the bur 
of a deer's horns: ſometimes uſed- in 2 moss 
general ſenſe for any of the branches. 
ANTONOMA SHA, 8. [from a 


aud 


Gr. 


A PF A 


mei J tte, Gr. a name] in Rhetogic, a figore 
— E dignity, office, pro- 
ow. jon, ſcience, or trade, Fa ome ſignificant 
age. licht, is put for a perſon's proper name. As 

ii Philoſopher, for Newton; the Poet, for 
| pe; the Admiral, for Hawke.; the Orator, 
from the Miniſter, for Pitt, So 7 

doy] ANVIL, S. [ afili, anfit, or anfilte, Sax, 

erent om an for on, and fea/lan; Sax, to fall, from 

dow e hammer's falling upon it; or of ambolr 


in. denbild, Belg. from aed, to, and bild, 
ut, a form or ſhape, from bilden, to form, 
ape, or forge] in its primary fignification, a 
ige maſs of iron, on which handicrafts lay 
ir work to forge, or beat it into its deſigned 
pe, In a ſecondary ſenſe, it implies any 
ing which is ſubje& to blows, - #4 The au- 
wil of my ſword.'* 'Shakeſp. Figuratively, 
d with the particle upon, it implies, that a 
king is in agita ion, is in readineſs, or under 
nſideration, © Knowing what was upon the 
anvil. Sevift. | | 

ANUS, S. A in Anatomy, the ori- 
ce of the inteſtines, through. which the ex- 
ements are diſcharged by ſtool; - likewiſe, a 
ball hole in the third venticle of the brain. 
Botany, the poſterior, or back opening of a 
onopetalous flower, or that which has but one 


ty. | a 
ANXTETY, 8. [anxietas, Lat.] an unea- 
dels of the mind, cauſed by its apprehenſion 


the conſequences of ſome future event. 


Gr, ANXIOUS, Adj. [from anxius, Lat.] un- 
ance ny on account of u i of ſome | 
I for ent, Very ſollicitous about any future event; 
| on ifturbed, or not bearing, with an equal tem- 


: of mind, the impreſſions of any preſent 
l. : 2 e | 
ANXIOUSNESS, S. [from anxious and 


ur] ſs of net, meſſe, nyſſe, or NS, Goth.] the 
hn» quality of being un on account of the un- 
nilk ertainty of ſome future event; the being ſuſ- 


ptible, or ſoon affected with anxiety, 


an- ANY, Adj. — anig, enig, Sax. the g be- 
ary, ls pronounced like y at the end of words; 


"pb, Belg, einer. Teat, ene, enai, and enoc, 
Bull, enex, Arm.] applied to time, it d 

ither of the parts of which it is compoſed, 
A time theſe four hours. Sha 


pled to ſpace, either of its parts without re- 
en- ſncton. © Motion begun any where below.“ 
lle, «ke, One, in oppoſition to none. Nei- 


"ther is there any that can deliver. Deut. 


ig xii, 30. 
0 4 ARIS T, 8. agr., Gr. from a, nega- 
r ve, and ogagw, Gr. to limit] in the Greek 


[ paſty or future. 

3 . og rn, Gr. 2 veſſel; j 
che] the 5 artery riſing —— 
aut of the left yentricle' of the heart; the 
bunk. out of which all the other arteries 
Wes and the great canal from whence the 
wa 1s conveyed to every part of the human 


er Ar, [fom's and goo]. applies 


un; 
bur 
078! 


Ap 


pimmar, a tenſe whoſe fignification js not li- lea 
Wed or determinate, but is applied- either to | 
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to things in motion, ſwiſtiy; applied to me „ 
quickly, or ſpeedily ; and lied to the tran 
fition from one ſtate to another in haſte, with 


of EY 
N  FAGOGICAL, Adj, [of ewe, Gr. from 
and aſw, Gr. to lead, or draw} the eftabliſh- 
ing an opinion by ſhewing the abſurdities, which 
would-follow from its denial ; called likewiſe a 
reductio ad abſurdum. 
APART Adv, [apart, Fr.] ſeparate, or 
at a diſtance. Aſide, or for a particular uſe. 
ec Set for God. Prior. 5 
APA/RTMENT, S. [apariement,' Fr.] a 
part of a houſe; a room, | 
APATHT, S. [trom a, Gr, neg. and 
ag., Gr. a paſſion or feeling] a freedom 
from — Ry ; a ſtate of inſenſfibility, _ 
APE, S. [ape, Il, ap, Belg. eppa, Brit. 
apa, Sax. abe, Dan.] 4 animal ng 
the human form; of which there are a variety 
of ſpecies z the toes of their feet are as long as 
heir fingers; they have pockets on each ſide 
their jaws, which ſerve them as ſtore- places. 
The females have but a fingle young one, which 
they carry on their back, and, when they ſuc- 
kle it, take. it in their arms and give it the 
breaſt in the ſame manner as a woman does to 
her child: they are very remarkable for their 
mimicking the actions of human creatures z, 
hence the word is uſed, in a ſecondary ſenſe, for 
one who uncouthly, or affectedly, imitates» 
another. V | 
To APE, V. A. [See Ape, S.] to mimicæ 


or imitate. BET | 
AE AK, Adj. — and pigue] in a 
to pierte; a tilt. 


A PER, 8. [from ape , implying- an 
agent, from pr, Sax. 2 ] one who mi- 
micks or imitates the actions of another, Aan 
imitator; a mimic. ; E 

APERIENT, Part. , from aperis, 
Lat. to open] in Medicine, that wiuch bas the 
quality of opening; applied o gentle purges. 

APERTION, S. | apertio, Lat. | an open- 
ing; a ge 3 2 gap; an aperture; or the 
action of making an opening, or paſſage. ? 
APERTURE, 8. [chen, Lat.] the act 
of opening; an open place, or opening; a. 


paſſage; the unravelling a difficult point. 
c Made difficult by the ture. Taylor. 


vative, and w.] ra, Gr. a leaf ] in Botany, 

without petala, or flower leaves. 
APE/TALOUSNESS, S. {from 

and neſs, from nſſe, Sax, or NS, Goth. 

the quality of being without patala, or flower: 
as | 


ves. ; 
APEX, S, [Lat.] the top point, or ſum- 
mit of any thing. In Geometry, the angular 
point of a cone, or any like figure. 
APHA/RESIS, S. [, Gr. to take 
er in Rhetoric, a: figure, wherein a word 
or ſyllable is taken away from the beginning 
of a word, as in the ingenious. motto: of Sir» 
John Philips, Amore, more, ore, re. ay 
APHE LION, S. [of aws; Gr, from, and 


v thy: n n eee, that point 2 


1 
A P O 
the earth, or à planet's orbit, in which it is at 
Its greateſt diſtance from the ſun, 
APHILA'NTHROPY, S. [from a, Gr. 
negative, and $iXa%wm;a, the love of man- 
kind} the want of love towards humankind; 
want of benevolence, inhumanity, ' | 
' APHOYNIA, S. [from a, Gr. privative, 
and on, Gr. a voice] in Medicine, loſs of 


eech. | : | 
" A'PHORISM, S.  ſfrom apepige, Gr. to 
ſeparate} a maxim, or principle, in any, ſci- 
.ence ; a ſentence comprehending all the pro- 
perties of a thing in a conciſe manner, 
APHORYSTICAL, Adj. [from apboriſm] i 
that which is compoled in the manner of apho- 
tiſms, or maxims, - 
APHORFSTICALEY, Adv. [from æpbo- 
riſtical and ly, of lic, or lice, Sax, implying 


. 
manner] in the manner of an aphoriſm. 
APHRODVSIAC, APHRODISFACAL, 
that which relates to the venereal diſeaſe. 
A'PHRONITRE, S. I from aqg©-, Gr. 
natural ſalt-petre, gathering like froth on old 
Walls, now called ſalt-petre of the rock, 5 
inſtame] in Medicine, little ulcers ja the 
mouth, palate, and gums, Ce. | 
the place where bees are kept; which ſhould 
de ſheltered from high winds, and defended 
this animal. 
A'PICES, S. [the plural of _ Lat.] in 
tops of the 
Kamina, or chives of flowers, 
APIE'CE, Adv. [from a, for each, and 
« thing a-picce.”” Swift, | 
A'PIS, S. an ox, or bull, worſhipped by 
confecrated to the moon, and fed at Memphis. 
Its whole body was to be black, except a white 
was found with theſe marks, it was carried to 
the rempld of Ofiris, where it was kept and 
while living; and lamented and buried, with 
great ſolemnity, when dead. 2 
Goth. and Dan. implying nature] this word 
Has various ſignifications, on account of its be- 
thus, it ſigniſies mimicking, or imitative. 
<c* Aprſp nation. - Shakeſp. Rich. III. Afﬀ- 
<< courteſy.” "Shakeſp. Rich. III. Silly, in- 
ſigniſicant, empty, ſpecious. 105 
Be, or lice, Sax. ] full of wantonneſs, mimick- 
ry, uncouth, and affected imitation. 5 
l From 
the motion] with frequent beatings, or quick 
| Palpitations, applied to the heart. | 


Adj. from appodirn, the Greek for Venus] 
and erg, nitre] in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of 
A'PHTHZA, S. [awlw, Gr. to burn, or 
 A'PIARY, S. [apiariam, from apis, a bee] 
from poultry ; whole dung is very offenſive to 
Botany, little knobs growing on 
giece] each; or ſeparately taken, * A far- 
the Egyptians under that name; which was 
Fquare ſpot on its forehead, &c, When a calf 
worſhipped, as the repreſentative of that deity, 
A'PISH, Adj. {from ape and i/þ, from iſt, 
ing applied to the different qualities of an ape; 
fſected, or foppiſh, „ French nods and apr/h 
A'PISHLY, Adv. [from apiſp, and ly of 
 APVT-PAT, Adv, ſa word formed 
- APOCALYPSE, S. from awmiverro, 


Gr, to reveal]. in its primary ſighification; a 
4033 ö 


0 
revelation, or the diſcovery of ſomething — 
the Deity, before unknown to manltind. 4h. 
plied peculiarly to ſignify the book of Rev. 
tion, which appears to be written by St, John, 
from ſeveral paſſages and peculiar expreſſions to 
be found in it; and the teſtimony of Irenzy, 
** Martyr 7 Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, 

Tertullian. | „ 
APOCALY'PTICAL, Adj. Oo apnea. 
17 5 that which contains the revelation of any 
ng myſterious, | 
APOCALY'/PTICALLY, Adv. [from q- 
catyprical, and iy of lic, or hee, Sax.) in ſuch 
a manner as to reveal a myftery, or ſome. 
thing not diſcoverable, or diſcovered, by the 
exerciſe of unaſſiſted reaſon, 5 
APO/COPE,' S. from ewes, Gr. fron, 
and zowle, Gr. to cut] in Grammar, a figur 
wherein the laſt letter or ſyllable of a word is 
cut off, as thro' for through ; p for e 
condriae. 5 e 
ApoOocRYPHA, S. [from «wo, and 25x, 
To, to hide] in its primary fignification, ſome- 
thing which is not known. Applied to books, 
it denotes that their authors are not certainly 
known; and conſequently their authority and 
genuineneſs uncertain, * - | 
APO'CRYPHAL, Adj. [from apocrypbo] 
of doubtful and uncertain authority; not in- 
ſerted in the canon of Scripture, 
APO'CRYPHALLY, Adv. | from apor;- 
pbal, and ly, of lic or lice, Sax. in a mani 
which will not carry conviction with it; in: 
manner which is in want of authority, or the 
marks of authenticity. 1 
- APO'CRYPHALNESS, S. from 9poy- 
phal, and neſs, of nes, neſſe, nyſſe, or NS, Goth. 
that quality which implies the uncertainty, 
want of authenticity in any writing or proof. 
- APODIC/TICAL, Adj. [from aw“ 
Gr. a demonſtration] demonſtrative, or fo plain 
and convincing, that no perſon can refuſe hu 
aſſent to it. Applied in logie to a ſyllogiſm. 
APO/LLO, S. [Lat.] in Mythology, the fon 
of Jupiter and Latona, born at Delos; one af 
the heathen deities, to whom they attributed 
the art of divination, and the patronage of phy- 
fic, and is the ſun. Said to have Killed tle 
ſerpent Pytho, becauſe its heat exhales peſi- 
lential vapours; repreſented with long hair, in 
alluſion to the ſan beams. The fable, reported 
of his feeding Admetus's ſheep, denotes, that al 
creatures are ſuſtained by his genial warmth ; 
and his killing the Cyclops for forging Jupiter 
thunderbolts, his diſperſing thoſe peftilenti:l 
vapours which are fatal to mankind. Þe s 
called the Sun in heaven, Bacchus on earthy 
and Apollo in the internal regions, and an 
ſented with an harp, to ſhew the harmony 3 
our ſyſtem; with a buckler, to denote bis de. 
fending the earth; and with arrows, to fg 


* 4 


his power of life and death. 


APOLOGE!'TICAL, Adj. [from are 
Gr. to defend from any objection, or charge 
that which is faid; or written in defence of ally 

perſon, or opinion. 


ApOLOGE VICALLY, Adv, 


arab. 


getica | 


A P'O 


F . | . „ Jof a bone; the ſame as a proceſs, and the ſharp 
4 APO!/LOGIST, S. [from apologize] the per- protuberances of the lower jaw-bone, 

: bn who writes or ſpeaks in vindieation of the APOQPLE'CTIC, or APOPLE'CTIC AL, 
i, + .timents of another 3 one who endeavours to | Adj, e. apo that Which is of the na- 
bs utenuate the faults of another. i ture o | | 


| ſe, 
N es 7 ore the ſubj ct. ; 40 1 
« ought to ze for my ir ſcretion, 
Male. | 
APO/LOGUE, s. from amr and A, Gr.] 
a ſtory, or fiction, which is formed to convey 
ſome raoral and intereſting truth to the mind, 
under the images of beaſts, and other irrational 
animals; a fable. | 


om : 

APO!LOGY, S. [from am, Gr. ] in 
„ primary ſenſe, = juridical word, implying a 
6 diſcourſe made by a defendant, to clear himſelf 


from a charge of guilt 'brought againft him 
thus the diſcourſe Socrates made for himſelf, 


. 0 

: when accuſed, is ſtiled his apology, Hence the 
y defence or vindication of an opinion from the 
in objections jt is charged with, is called by the 


{ame name, In this ſenſe biſhop Jewell calls 
his defence of the church of England an apo- 


bo] ly: and Robert Barclay, his vindication of 
1 Quakeriſm, an apology for the principles of the 


Quakers, At preſent the term is uſed to im- 
ply rather an excuſe than a vindication; and an 
extenuation of. a fault, rather than a proof of 
innocence, ; 
APOMECO'METRY, S. [of are, from 
png, Gr, diſtance, and Air, Gr. to mea - 
ſure] the art of meaſuring things at a diſtance, 
to know how far they are from us. 
APONEUROY/SIS, 8. [of a7, from, and 
uo, Gr, nerve] in Anatomy, the expaniion, 
| or ſpreading of a nerve, in the manner of a 
membrane, in breadth. Likewiſe the cutting 
off a nerye ox tendon. 

APO'PHASIS, S. [from amepari;, Gr. a 
denying] in Rhetoric, a figure, in which the 
orator ſeems to wave what he ironically men- 
tions; as © Neither will I mention your cow- 
* ardice z though, if I ſhould, you could not 
« deny it,”? ? N 
APOPHLEGMA'TIC, S. [of a and 
Neya, Gr. phlegm] in Medieine, remedies 
proper to clear away ſuperfluous phlegm, and 
ſerdus humours. 8 
APOPHLE'GMATISM, S. See Apophleg- 
manic, | | 
APOPHLEGMA'TIZANT, S. See Apoph- 
matic] a remedy which evacuates ſerous or 
pilegmatic humours by the noſtrils, + 
APOPHTHEGM, S. from amopÞ5y4ua, ] 
a ſententious expreſſion uttered without delibe- 
ton; ora ſentence containing ſome important 
truth, moral or divine, which burſts, unex- 


hecled, from the ſpeaker. 0 | 
Th APO'PHYGE, S, [from ameprvyw, Gr. to 
ee] fly = in Architecture, a corner poſt, or ring 
any Bok column or pillar, whence it begins to 
abs 


ng. | ; i 
APO/PHYSIS, 8. from ce ug Or. ] in 


this word is uſed by an aporope] © 
apoplexy, inteſtate death.? Dryd. 
APOPLE/XED, Adj. [from apoplex] af - 
fected or ſeized with an apoplexy. : 
AP OP LEX, 8. c or 195 | Cr. from 
amorMeoos, Gr. to ſtrike on a ſudden] in Phy- 
fic, a diſeaſe that ſuddenly. deprives a perſon of 
his ſenſes, and all ſenfible motions of the body, 
excepting thoſe of the heart and lungs, attended 
with a ſuſpenſion of the principal faculties of 
the ſoul. Cauſed ad by repletion ; the 
head's being naturally large, and the neck 
ſhort; the perſon's being corpulent and fat, or 
of a plethoric habit of body, and redundant in 
pituitous humours. 
APO'RIA, S. [from ame, Gr.] in Rhe- 
toric, a figure where the ſpeaker ſhews himſelf 
in doubt where to begin, on account of the co- 
piouſneſs of his ſubject, the ambiguity of the 
thing, and includes a kind of a ſoliloquy, or de- 
liberation of the ſpeaker. | 
APORRHOEFEA, S. ¶ from emo and pt, Gr. to 
flow] a ſulphureous efluvium ; or vapour emit- 
ted from the earth and ſubterraneous bodies. 
APOSCEPARNTSMUS, S. [of ae, from, 
and oxeraproc, Gr. an ax] in Surgery, a fracture 


made by a ſide- blow of a light and ſharp wea- 


pon, by which'a piece is cut off, like a chip 
from a block by means of an ax. 
APOSIOPE'SIS, S. [from amo, Gr. and 


wherein the ſpeaker, through ſome v 
affection, leaves his period unfiniſhed, 5 
APO ST ASV, S. [of are, from, and pm 
Gr, to ſtand] the abandoning and renouncing a 
religion one has before profelied z uſed always 
in a bad ſenſe, CBT 24 
APO'STATE, 8. [from apoſtata, Lat. 


nounced the religion or principles he formerly 


profeſſed. : 
APOSTA'TICAL, S. {Foun apoflate] after 
who is an apoftate. 


the manner, or like, one v 
To APO'STATIZE, S. [from apeſtate] to 


j abandon or renounce one's religion; uſed al- 


ways in a bad ſenſe. 

To APO'STEMATE, V. A. [from afo- 
fleme] to turn to an apoſteme; to form an abſceſs; 
to collect and ſwell with corrupt matter. 


in Surgery, the forming ap abſceſs. 
APO'STEME, or APO'SYUME, 8 [aro- 
cn, Gr, from apipnuu, to depart] a hollow 


£'» 


A PO/STERIORI, a kind of demonſtration, 
See Demonſtration. he „ $28 
APO'STLE. S. [apoftolus, of awogancs, Gr. 
from amoginaw, to ſend] in its moſt limited 


ſenſe, one who was an attendant and diſciple of 
N 3 + Chriſt 


An „ | 
APOPLEX, A [ſee Ape ry, for which | 


ownraw, Gr. to be ſilent] in Rhetoric, a figure 


arrogarng, Gr,] one who has forſaken or re- 


| - APOSTEMA'TION, S. [from apeffamate] 


ſwelling filled with purulent or corrupt matter; 
| an abſceſs. | e 1 


| K'\ P F. f 
Ehriſt on rarth, and commiſſioned by him, 
after his reſurrection, to preach the goſpel to 


world. In alluſſon to the cuſtom of the 

Jes; onewho is ſent to collect alms and con- 

tributions. Epaphroditus, your meſſenger or 
4 gpoſtle. amoronog, Gr. Philip ii. 2 5. vi 

. APO'STLESHIP, S. [from agile and for 

e 

e, which confiſted 


+ ſchpe, Sax. 2 9 dignity or office] 
- dignity or office of an 
in preaching the- gvſpel; baptizing, working 
miracles, and ordainingminiſters. 
- APOSTO/LIC,- or APOSTO!LICAL, Adj. 
[from KA that which was taught-or autho- 
fized by the apoſtles, 22 85 


APOSTO/LICALLY, Adj. {from aprftolical, 
and ly of lie, Sax. ] after the mannet᷑ of an apoſtle. 
5 APOSTO'LICALNESS; 8. 2 apoſto- 
tical, and nts of neſs; neſſe, nyſſe, Sax. and N &, 
Goth. the quality which denotes a thing autho- 
rized- by, or agreeable to, the doctrine and 


Rice of the apoſtle. a Kb C4; 
* [of e, Or. from, 


the 


APO'STROPHE, 8. 
ce p Gr to turn] in Rhetoric, a breaking off 
from the thread of one's diſcourſe td addreſs 
ſome other perſon or thing In Grammar, the 
contraction or ſhortening of 2 word by the 
placing a comma over that patt which is drop- 
ped, as in the word ſport ning. = 

To APOSTROPHI'ZE,. V. A. [from 
firephe ] to interrupt the thread of - difcourſe, in 
order to addreis ſome foreign object. 


 APO'STUME, S. [this'is a' vitious ſpelling] | 


Ap? eme. | TT 
APO/THECARY,: S. from awed, Gr. 
op one who practiſes pharmacy, or pre- 
pares medicines according to the preſcriptions of 
the college, and - occaſionally viſits patients; a 
practice which is an encroachment on the pro- 
vince of - phyficiatts, and did not originally be- 
long to the trade. Fo 
A!POTHEGM,-S. [a vitious ſpelling] See 
Hepbtbegm. | | 
APO'TOME, S. [of am, and reponv, Gr. to 
cut] in Mathematics, the difference between a 
rational line and one only commenſurable in 
power to- the whole line. In Muſic, the re- 
maining of an entire tone, after 2 greater 
ſemitone has been taken from it. Its propor- 
tion in numbers is that of 2048 to 2187. 
A'POZEM, S. (from awo{rw, to boil] in 
Pharmacy, a. medicine made by boiling. roots, 
plants, Sc. in water, called likewiſe a de- 
coction. 
To APPA'E, V. A. Iappatte, Fr.] to ſtrike 
with terror or ſear; to affright; to damp a 
rſon's courage; to diſhearten, including in its 
ondary idea the ſudden appearante of ſome 
terrible object. 
APPALMENT, S. {from apa and ment] 
ſudden affright, which robs a perſon of his 
courage, and renders him inactive. 
APPARATUS, S. [Lat.] a collection of 
ůnſtruments, neceſſary to aceompliſfi any defign, 
and applied to the tools of a trade; the inſtru- 
ments uſed in philoſophical experiments; the 
bandages, &c. of a ſurgeon ; the furniture of a 


attending a court of juſtice; to ſeem to re. 


A PP 


| parerl, Fr.] the coy. worn for ornamei 
or decency ; dreſs; ' Piguratively, appeatance, y 
ornament. #* Religion appeared in the natur 
<<, apperebot ſimplicity. nl, No. 54. 
To APPA REEL, V. A; to cloth; to dre 
to adorp ; to ſet out or embelli. 4 Tn 
«© apparclied wirh flowers," Bares. 
APP A*RBN#F, Party [appatert;> Pr, fog 
apparent, Lat. applied to truth, plain, and in. 
dubitable. Applied to ſhape or formy ſeeming, 
in oppoſition to real. Applied to actions, 0 
qualities, viſible;- manifeſt, or known; oppote 
to ſeeret. And applied to the ſuedeffor to th 
crown, certain; oppofed' to prefumprive, 4. 
parent diameter in A ſtronom y; is the angle, 
under which we ſee the ſun, moon; and fas; 


Apparetit tude, is that which appears to ual; 
the ch, N meafured/by the quantity of h o de 

optic . | f 2 . 8 el 
 APPA\RENTLY, Adv. [fort apparent n. A 
ly of lic, Sax. Þ plainly; evidently; manifeſty. WF 

% Vices apparently tend to the impairhg of Im 


« mens healths. Tin. | 
APPARYTION, 8. [from 8 
the appearance of a thing, ſo as to viſi= 
ble to the eyes) or ſenfble '16' the mind; 2 
viſible object; a ſpectre; a ghoſt, which is tie 
moſt common acceptance at preſent. In Afro- 
nomy, a ſtar's becoming viſible, which before 
was below the horizon; oppoſed” to occultation. 
APPARIT ORS, S. from appareo, Lat.] 
perſons who are at hand to execute the orders of 
the magiftrate in any cburt of jadicature; the 
beadle who carries the mace before the maſters, 
Sc. in our univerſities. LON 
APPEA/CHMENT, S. [from appencb] an 
information made againſt a perſon ; an accuſe- 


tion. EE” 21 

To: APPE AL, V. A. frgpell', Lat.] to 
transfer a' cauſe, or diſpute from one to ano- 
ther; to apply one's ſelf to others for their 
opinions; or to cite as witneſſes. 

APPEAL, S. [See to Appral] in Law, the 
removal of a cauſe from an inferior judge to 
ſuperior. | * 

APPEALANT, S. [from appeal. lant 
is the word now in uſe] he that brings an 
appeal; - - 55 5 

APPE/ALER, S. from appeal and er of 
wer, Sax. ] one who makes an appeal. 

To APPEAR, V. Neut. from appar, 
Lat.] to become an object of fight; - or viſible to 
the eye; to make its appearance, like a ſpint, 
or ghoſt 3 to be in the preſence 'of another, ſo 
25 to be ſeen by him, to be conſpicuous, or at- 
tract obſervation; to anſwer” à ſummons by 


„in oppoſition to $242 
' APPEA!RANCE, S. [from appear] the ac 
of becoming an object of fight ; the thing 
ſeen, or object of fight, a phafgnomenon ; or 
the viſible qualities of an object; ſemblance, 
or ſhow, in oppoſition to reality; that which 
ſtrikes the eye; the outſide; the coming into 
4 place; perſonal attendance or preſence at 3 


houſe ;-the ammubition for n. 


court of juſtice 3 probability z reſemblance. 
a . 


* 


r 408 ay 3 to ay 
| 25 mind. e 


about a cbt kd between parties. es 


lower to a h igher 


3 


zoiſe, outrage, or 
0 inanjmat te thin 88+ « As © Bra 272 ö 


fes ht <del 1. Mac. | | 
APPE/ASEABLE, Adj. 1 appt fond 
e e 


1 Sax, power, or poſſibility 
za ue I violence of aſſion 5 


| 8 nien 


pee of his'f 
a 


Par 8 1 


conciliation, a tate of peace and 
alninefs. 


APPE'ASER 5 5 See Aypea J one who 
prevails on another to ſtifle his 97 brings 1 


APPELLANT, S. [ from « s, part. of | 
pelo, Lat. in Law, the party who brings en 
pppeal 255 bs 


peal is broug geht, "if 
1 "TION, 0 L u. . 
or name 

i 1 1385 one man. F 
other. 

APPEL/LATIVE, 8. [af um, Lat. 
in Grammar, words which and for univerſ; 
Ideas, or a Whole rank of beings, whether ge- 
neral or ſpecial; as /, or cel, which agree to 
Many individuals, and the, former, to any 


| pecies. 


I ˖˙ v 


trve, and ty of lie, Sax. ] after the manner 4 
bouns arc 
APPE!L oxy, Adj. [from appellate] 


that which contains an 
APPELLEE, S. [from appeal 1 the berſon 
zainſt whom an al is brought. 

To APPEND, N. A. {from 44 to, and en- 
4 to hang] to hang one on another; to join 
ne 3 ag ditional, not as a principal 
part 


| APPENDAGE, S, [Fr. ] hapgingva 8 
thing elle; belonging or to 3, accom- 
any ing. Thus an N be appendant to 
a Manor ; a comm on of fiſhing to ce. 
Ved likewiſe ſubſtantively for ſome . * ch 
Eg, to another, not as a but a 


aſual and adventitious part. A Word, a 
oke, a, tread, are app:ndants to external | 0 
beauty, 5 's Coſmol. 

APPENDICA/TION, [from efpendicare] | 


ings, which are added as ornaments. or con- 
Rntencies, not as neceſſary to another. 


3 


chat which relates, 4 


f « 
rr. * 10M aperſ] 17 ä fs, Lat.]. ſenſual, or carnal defixe, 


e one who appeals from a 
APPELLATE, S. 3 Ds Ie 22 2 s ; 2 violent 


7 Hom | * 


APPELLA!TIVELY, Ade, {from appet- | 


| A P T | 
ER,'S N from ſomething added or appended THe | 
ES 01 ASE ron Huge a i part F t 422 43 
, wair, In embelliſh it or cen Re d 


n concurrent circumffanges. A 55 

E ; Kind of ſupplement, 5 1 

in ee Jopply ſome. omiſſigns,. and tender 

age APPERTAIN, V. N. [appartenir, Fr.] 
to belong to as a right, by natuce, or appaing- 

ae to relate, or be confined to * things 

i 2 raining to this life,” 


PER TAINMENT, S. [gp appertgin] 


of, any rank or dign | 
APPERfTEN, ANGIES, 'S, If R's gs 
LEST het which belopgy 2 7 A ORs 
nr ag Adi. [hm e 
 pertivens, Lat. belonging] kr 
te, or has a relation 105 


A'PPETENCE, or eee 9 


. P. *. 
AHrirrv, K [from 4 
Frag 


clit» which renders a 
defire, 


AP'PETITE, 8. appetite, T. 
petitus, Lat.] a dall or im en 
under the appearance of ſenſible, 
penſity to au object on en 0 the goo Tels is 

. * 
thing. mmoderate appetite 15 
Clarend. In Medicine, a natural 
or deſire to eat gr inks in 22 
ſtes ene by — the 


* 
the objedt of 


. 


. gefires ; ; that Ry 2 


deſiting. 128 . 4 bp 


* * 
40 *  Bale's 
Be APPLAUD, "v5. ere La] to 
teſtify one's :pprobation by clapping of bands; 
' to praiſe, or ſhew eſſeem for a perſon's merits, 
APPLAUDER, S. [from Tort Be are and — 
vs his 


wer, Sax. ] one who as bogs 

ae 1 . 

ppl As s oy = 
.A , et wh 

approbation expreſſed. wi 

turbulent joy; fam > baſtowed on merit 

1 — and private teſtimonies of approbation 
Ape Ap'pLE, 8. [ 

| Belg. . A7 e. — 2 ES 


12 but G . at r to 5 5 7 - 


r. "Wo of the 8 See bday >: 


1 ee i E are of ws 
or common WI ong, tr anc 5 
rough leaves, and way 2 * 
epples, not round, b 
ſajning pulp = gde 2 
"APPLE-TARTS, [apple and rovt] in par 
. a ſmall pre, having apples within the 


APPENIDIX, S. [ Lat. its pluratupperdices} | 


A*PPLE-TREE, S. [ple- tr, or erle- 
e Sax. Hallen, 4 fullenbren; Brit. * 
Ru 


: 
* 
4 


—— 


APP 


Ruff. Sclay.. Bohem.] In Gardening, a tree, | 


whoſe fruit is round, generally hollowed about 
the foot-ſtalk, with cells including the ſeed, 
ſeparated by cartilaginous pattitions, ._ Its Juice | 
is ſomewhat acid; the tree latge.and ſpreading, | 
and its flowers conſiſt of five leaves, expanding 
In the form of a roſe; Its fruit has various 
names, and are , diſtinguiſhed generally into 
thoſe that are fic fof the deſert, the kitchen, and 
the cyder-preſs. . _ whe | 
 APPLYABLE, , Ad. from apply, but mo- 
derns uſe applicable in its ſtead] that which is 
conformable, or agreeable, and on that account! 
way be affirnied's? or applied to, another, _ ; 
APPLYANCE, S. [from apply] the act 
where one thing is applied to another; or the 
thing applied. Application is the word now uſed. 
APPLICABPLITY, S. [from applicable] 
the placing or applying one thing to another 
the quallty which renders a thing fit to be ap- 


SE Lo iii, belle 
1 APPLICABLE, AG, [from opp Lat. 
that which is agreeable, ſuits, or may be af- 
* of a thing. ** Applicable to poetry.“ 


prac inn, S. [from applicable 
and neſs, of nes, neſſe, or nyſſe, Sax. or NS, 
Gol the quality which renders a thing fit to 
applied. | 2 | 
APP'LICABLY, Adv. [from applicable and 
25 of lie, or lite, Sax. ] in ſuch manner as to 
it, agree with, or be conformable to, and 
conſequently may be affirmed of, or applied to, 
any thing. 5 5 
APPLI CA TF, Adj. [from apply] in Ma- 
. APPLICA'TION,, S. [ applicatie, Lat.] the 
act of applying one thing (preſs: 88 by 
making them touch, or bringing them nearer 
to each other. Intenſeneſs of thought or 
ſtudy. The employment of a means to produce 
a particular end. The addreſs, ſuit, or requeſt 
of a perſon. Attention to any particular affair. 
The adjuſting, or drawing inſerences from the 


1 


- thematics, See Ordinate. 


_ompariſon of one thing to another. The 


« application of a fable. | 

© - AP'PLICATIVE, Adj. [from applicate] 
that which applies or makes the application. 

_  AP'PLICATORY, Adj. [from applicate] 
that which exerts the act of applying. Uſed 


_alfo ſubſtantively, “ Faith is the inward ap- 


& plicarory. Bramball, | 
To APPLY?, V. A. [appiico, Lat.] to put 
one thing to another; to lay remedies or em- 
* Plaſters on a wound; to uſe as relating or con- 
formable to any perſon or thing; to employ ; 
to put to a certain uſe; to uſe as a means, to 


ſome end ; to fix the mind or attention upon. 


any particular object; to ſtudy ; to have re- 
courſe to; to work upon; to addreſs as a 
petitioner. In Mathematics, to transfer a given 


ine ipto any figure, particularly a circle ; to fit 
guantities, Whoſe areas are equal, 
diflerent. * | 
To APPOINT, V. A, { apprin'er, Fr.] 

to ſettle or fix the time of ſcmetlung future; to 
eſlabl. ſh by decree, : 


— > - BO. OE 


but figures 


neſe, of nes, fe or He, Sax, or 
the ptopriety 


putting of two ſubſtantives, which fignify ü 


| Thames,” in Engliſh. 


* APPREHENSION, S. [apprebenfio, L. 


g 2 P 
APPOUNTER, 8. 0 70 point and e, 
was. 


wer, Sax. a; man] he ſettles or fixe; uy 
time, thing, or place. 

APPOUFNTMENT, S. [appointement, Fr, 
4 thing ſettled between two or more; an agree 
ment to perform Ong ve, 8 

To APPO'RTION, V. A. [from 5, 
Lat. ] to divide into ſhares; to ſet out, or ſep 


rate into portions, _ ES 

| APPORTI NMENT, S. from apperin 
the dividing into ſhares or portions. In Law, tie 
dividing rent into as many portions as the land 


held by proprietors. , 

To or. V. A. for oppoſe] uſed 
Chaucer to imply an examination of a ſcholy 
er the embarraſſing and puzzling him vi 
queſtions, For this we now uſe the word 5% 
which is a contraction bf this word, | 

APPOST TE, Adj. (hou, 2 ofitut, Lat 
proper, fit, ſuitable; well adapted to the pu 
poſe for which it was intended. Apes to time 
ſeaſonable, or conformable. Ap ied to opinion 
or ſentiments, proper, reaſonable, or agrezll 
to the ſubje& which they treat of. 

AP'/POSITEDY, Adv. [from appoſite, wi 
ly, of Tic, or! Ice, Sax, ] ftly, ſuitably, ca 


formably, properly. EE DC 

S, Goth. 
a thing to the end for whid 
it is deſigned; fitneſs, ſuitableneſs, con 


wo 35 | 

* APPOSYTION, 8. [from eppuſitc Lat 
the addigion of ſomething new, which js unite 
to that which was before. In Grammar, t 
ſame thing in the ſame caſe ; as Chriftus Servats 
Lat, * Chriſt the Saviour, and “ the Rive 


To APPRAVSE, V. A. [appricier, F.] 
rate, value, or ſet a price on goods intended f 


ſale. 

APPRATSER, S. [from appraiſe and 
from. wer, Sax. or 2vair, Goth. a man, «ff! 
ciateur, Fr.] one whio ſets a value upon good 
who is ſworn to do juſtice between party an 
party, from whence he is termed a ſworn 2 
praiſer, and is obliged to take the goods at 0] 4 
price which he appraiſes chem at, providing | 
other will purchaſe them at that rate. Writ 

To APPREHEND, V. A. [from off! 
bendo, Lat.] to lay hold on; to ſeize a perl 
as a malefactor, in order to bring him to juſtice 
to think on with ſome degree of anxiety « 
terror. Applied to the operations of the mint 


to conceive ſuperficially z to have an imperfe& by 
inadequate idea of a thing. 3h 


APPREHE'NDER, S. [from appreberd «iy © 
er, from <yr, Sax, a man] one who concen 
thing imperfectly; one who ſeizes a malefacl 
in order to bring him to juſtice ; a conceiver; 
thinker. WE. Et 
APPREHE'!NSIBLE, Adj. [from h 
ben ſibilis, Lat.] that which may be apprehend 
or conceived, though not comprehended. 


among Logicians, the mere he ge 


nd 2 
reivei 
efacl 
ver; 


off 
hend 


Lebnitz has been found by 


. 


ines, without affirming or denying any thing | 
ncerning them. The faculty by which we 
«ceive thoſe ideas which are preſent to the 
ind 3 fear, or anxiety ; ſuſpicion of  ſome- 
ing future, In Law, the ſeizing of a male. 
dor, or taking him into cuſtody, in order to 
ring him to juſtice. ET e 
APPREHE/NSIVE, Adj. [from apprebend] 
bat which is quick to underſtand, or conceive ; 
#.:ful 3 or ſuſpicious. s. 
APPREHE!NSIVELY, - Adv. [from ap- 
ehenſrve, and ty, of lic, or lice," Sax. ] a 
e manner in which the apprehenſion exerciſes. 
elf, with reſpe& to its ideas 3 in an inade- 
ate, ſuperficial manner, in oppoſition to com- 
rehenſi cel. e e ee | 
APPREHE/NSIVENESS, S. 3 
b-nſrve and neſs, of nes, neſſe, or nyſſe, Sax. ] 
he quality which makes a perſon quick in per- 
civing ideas, or in perceiving their preſence in 
he mind - . . U .. q ie 
AbpRENTICE, 8. | {apprenti, Fr. from 
prendre; to learn] a youth bound for a certain 


number of years to a perſon, in order to learn 


his trade or profeſſion . 0 
To APPRE/NTICE,. V. A. from the 
noun] to bind a perſon for a certain number 
x years,” to one who is to tech him his trade, 


Gt. cli ets ; Fd 
APPRE/NTICEHOOD,''S; from appren- 
tice and hood, from had, or bade, Sax. ath, 


Coth.] the ſtate or condition of an appren- | 


tice, The term of years to be ſerved. by an 
apprentice. 4/1 bs 
APPRE/NTICESHIP, S. [from apprentice 
and ſoipg from ſcyp, or ſcype, ' Sax. ] the time 
for which a perſon is bound to continue to an- 
other, in order to learn and practiſe his trade; 
or the office of an apprentice, |) +» 

To APPRUZE, V. A. [appris, perfect, 
participle of apprendre, Fr.] to give a perſon 
information, or notice, of what he is a ſtranger to. 

To APPRO'ACH, v. N. [approcher, Fr.] 
applied to motion, to ſhorten the diftance be- 
tween objects to draw nearer, or go towards, 
Applied to time, to be nearer its completion; to 
be nearer, or at hand. Figuratively, to come 
near; to reſemble.; not to differ much with re- 
ſpect to perfection, or any other virtue, as a 
writer ; to bring nearer to; to leſſen the diſ- 
tance between objects. E l 

APPRO'ACH, S. [from the verb] the act 
of coming nearer to any object; acceſs ; means 
uſed to come nearer to a diſtant object. In For- 
tification, uſed in the plural, -works/thrown up 
dy beſiegers, in order to advance neaxer to the 
Pace beſieged. Lines of approach, ate trenches 
cut in the ground, the earth of which is thrown 
vp in the form of a parapet, on the ſide towards 
tix enemy, in order to approach the covert way, 
vithout being expoſed to the cannon of the be- 
hexed. In Mathematics, the curve of eguable 
«proach, is that wherein a body, deſcending by 
the ſole power of gravity, ſhall approach the 
eath equally in equal times; this problem of 
Maupertuis, to be 


4 


5 


AP P 

the ſecond cubical parabola, ber 24 ity 
cubical progreſſion is uppermoſt. 1 1 
APPRO/ACHER, S. {from approach and 
er, implying an agent] the perſon who comes 
nearer to or advances towards a diſ- 
tant object. PL en 024-- 
APPRO/ACHMENT, S. [from approach] 
the act by which the object draws nearer to 


APPROBA'TION, S. '# approbatio, Lat.] 
the acknowledging Neat! worthy of ai 
ſent, and of 'eſteem, either by à tacit conient, 
or public conſeſſion; the act of approving, lik - 
ing, or eſteeming any thing; the confirmation 
or ſupport of a thing. Drop their blood in 
4 ation of what, Ge. Se 

To -APPRO'PERATE, V. A. | appro 


Pere, Lat.] to quicken a thing, with rei 


to motion; to haſten action, applied to the 
time in which it is expecteee. | 
To APPROPFNQUE, -V, ' N. to ſharten, 
applied to time; to draw nearer to. My 
5 days to appropingue to an end. Hudib. 
APPRO/PRIABLE, Adj. ¶ from appropri- 
ate] that which may be peculiarly applied to 3 
that which may be confined or reſtrained to 
ſomething particular. 5 
To APPROPRIATE, V. A. ier, 
Fr. from proprium, Lat.] to dedicate, or con- 
fine to a part icular uſe; to claim an excluſive 
right to. In Law, to annex as a property. '' 
APPRO'PRIATE, Adj. [from the verb] 
peculiar; conſigned; reſtrained, or limited to 
ſome peculiar ſenſe, or uſe. en - y-SOks 
APPROPRIA'TION, S. [from afppropri- 
ate] applied to things, the application of them 
to ſome: pecaliar uſe. Applied to qualities, 
the claiming! as belonging to one's ſelf, in an 
extraordinary, if not exclufive manner. Ap- 
plied to words, the reſtraining them to a par- 
ticular ſenſe, or confining them to ſignify a 
particular idea. In Law, the annexing a bene- | 
fice to the proper and perpetual uſe of ſome re- 
ligious houſe. 33 8 
*  APPROPRIA'TOR, S. {from appropriate} 
one who is poſſeſſed of an appropriated bene- 
fice. . . L 
APPRO/VABLE, Adj. ¶ from /approve, 
and able of abal, Sax, power or pofhibility J 
that which, on account of its merits, appears 
worthy of approbation. Fi bs” SIS. 
APPRO'VANCE, S. oo approve] A 
word ſeldom uſed. The leaſt approvence to 
„ beſtow.” Thomſon's Spring. 5 
To APPROꝶ VE. V. A. [approver, Fr. 
from approlo, Lat.] to be pleaſed with; to be 
delighted with from a conviction of merit; co 
make worthy of approbation. To approve? 
«© hiraſelf to God by righteouſneſs. Rogers. 
APPRO'VEMENT,  S. {| from approve: } 
conſent, including liking, or approbation. 
APPRO'/VER,:S. [from approve and er, 
and ver, Sax. a man] one who approves z one 
who puts to the proof, or makes trial oc, 
& Their courage will make known to their 
„ approvers."” Sbhakeſp. | 


AppRO- 


ſity. 


1 

.  APPRO'KIMATE, Adj. [ 
and preximus, Lat. near ] that 
APPROKXIMA'TION, S. [from approxi- 


from all, to, 
which ap- 


4 


4 
* 
2 


mate] the coming, or approaching nearer to 


any thing. In Arithmetic, a continual ap- 
| to n root or quantity ſought, without 
being able ever to arrive at it exactly. | 

A'PRIL, S. [ April, Lat.] the fourth ca- 
fcndar month in the year; repreſented by an- 
tient painters, as a young man in tzreen, with 
a garland of myrtle and hawtharn bude in one 
Hand, primroſes ; and violets and in the other, 
«the ſign Taurus. e rior wo nf 

A PRYORI. . See Demonſfiration. 

A'PRON, S. 
before ; ſuppoſed 
tion of afore-one] a part of dreſs ing of 
cloth, Cc. which hangs from the middle down- 
wards, worn by the ladies for ornament, by ar- 
i to keep their cloaths clean ; and is com- 
poſed, not only of the fineſt linens, but like- 
wiſe the ſame as their gowns, ornamented with 
Hounces, In a gooſe, it Ggnifies the fat ſkin 
which covers the belly. In Gunnery, a piece 
of lead which covers the touch hole of a great 


gun. | | + 
 \'PRON-MAN, S. {from apron and man] 


a man who wears an apronz a m 3 4 


word of reproach, © You and your apron- 

&s mem. Shakeſp. ; 4 e 
APRONED, Adj. en apron] one who 

wears an apron, © The cohler apron d, and 


cc the parſon gown'd,'* Pope. 

SIS, S. [a die, Gr. an arch or vault 
in eccleſiaſtical writers, the part of the ch 
wherein the clergy ſat, and the altar was 
placed; more particularly the biſhops ſeat or 
- throne. The caſe wherein relics were preſer- 
ved. In Aſtronomy, the higheſt or loweſt point 
of a planet's orbit, i. e. either its apogee, or 


perigee. 22 A : 

A'PT, Adj. [ from aptus, Lat.] fit; a 
relative term, implying the ſuitableneſs of a 
thing to procure ſome end; that which has 
a tendency to; ready or quick, applied to the 
mind, 

To APT, V. A. [apro, Lat.] to ſuit; to 
Ft; toqualify ; to lay open, or give room for. 
% Apted for any ill impreſſiors. Denham. 
Adapted is the word now in uſe, 

 A!PTITUDE, S. [Fr.] fitneſs to bring 
about the defixed end; tendency 3 propen- 


A'PTLY, Adv. [from apt, and iy of lic, 
or lice, Sax,] with great propriety ; juſtly, or 
pertinently ; readily, or quickly. He learnt 
cc his buſineſs aptly. 
A'PTNESS, S. [from apt and neſs, of nes, 
neſſe, nyſſe, Sax.| a relative term, implying 
the ſuitableneſs of any means to procure its end, 
Applied to bodies, tendeney ; to minds, diſpo- 
fition, or inclination; to the underſtanding 
quickneſs, facility, or eaſe in conceiving. 
A/PTOTE, S. [from a, Gr. negative, and 
lacie, a caſe] an indeclinable noun, or ſuch as | 
hath no variations of caſe ; ſuch as the names 


r 


1 internal tu be. 


1 

git letters in Greek, and the word fu, | 
inks {+ : 5 ö 8 

Aus, 8. [Lat.] in y. 

of paradiſe, a conſtellation in the 8. beni. 


ere. N 4 1 1 

rupeg ia, Or. a fever] 90 Phyſic, the inter 
between the fits of an intermittent 3 or the eu- 
* e e feuer. 

9 . t.] water, Aua t 
or ſtrong water, a. corroſive liquor, <p> 
diſtilling purified nitre with calcined. vitriol, 
reftified oil of vitriol, in a ſtrong heat. Ayu 
Marina, agua marine, in natural Hiſtory, a pre. 
cious ſtone, which takes its name from its (ez. 
green colour. Agua mirabilis, or the wonder. 
ul water, is from ſpices infuſed in (yi. 
rits of wine; and is a very good cordial. Aue 
regie, the royal water, à ftrong corroſive jpi. 
rit, which. diſſolves gold, and ig compoſed of 
ſpirit of. nitre and ſpirit of ſea · ſalt. 
wvite, or water of life, in a general ſenſe, bran. | 
dy or ſpirit of wine; but in a more confined 
ſenſe, reſtrained to that ſpirit which is draw 
from malt; the other term brandy being apn- 
| priated to that which is drawn from win: 


AQUALFCULUS, s. Ca diminutive fron 
—_ t, water] in Anatomy, that part «f 

belly which reaches from the navel to the 
pubes. Likewiſe applied to the ſtomach, ot 


8. from agua; Lat. water 
the twelve figns in 10 


Aftronomy, the bin 


 AQUA/RIUS, 
in Aſtronotigyc one 


4 ecliptic, which the fun enters in the beginning 


of January, ard derives its name from the ſup- 
poſed quantity of rain which falls while the fun 
is in it. In allufion to which, it is deſcribed in 
the Zodiac on globes, in the form of a man 
inclining on an urn flowing with water, and i 
ſignified by this matle way, TIP 
AQUA#FIC, or AQUA'TICK, [aquati- 
cus, Lat. from aqua, water] applied to ani 
mals, that which lives in the water, Applied 
to vegetables, that which grows in the water. 
A'/QUEDUCT, or A!QUADUCT, S. (a- 
gua, Lat. water, and ductus, Lat. à conduit] 
a channel formed of ſtone, bricks, or timber, 
o convey water from one place to another, In 
Anatomy, this term is applied to a long canal 


in the os 1 +1 
AQUEF/OUS, Adj. [from agua, Lat. water] 
particles. gue 


watery ; compoſed of watery 
humour, See Eye. 

A'QUEOUSNESS, 8. from aqueotr, and 
neſs of neſſe, Sax.] that quality which belongs 
to water, and diſtinguiſhes it from other bo- 
dies. | te re EY | 
A'QUILINE, AG. [from' agil, of aqt!- 
Fit, form an a5 Corte: wn an eagle; 
applied to the noſe, hooked, or like an eagle“ 
heal. . 
A'QUOSE,' S. [from aue, Lat.] watt 
abounding with les of water, 

AQUOSPFTY, S. [from aquoſe] wateriſhe 
neſs ; or the quality, ſo named frotm its abound 


ing particles of water, 
EP A. 


AR E 


% i oo h 
Anne, or ano. regni, in the year of the reign. 

ts i ARA BLA, S. [Lat. from a Heb. the 

elle weningy a crow, a mixture, a'parti-colour, or 


commerce, according to the editor of Calaſio] 
a country of vaſt extent in Aſia, bounded by 
Paleſtine and Syria Proper on the N. by Per- 
$3, and its gulph on the E. the Indian or main 
\cean on the 8. and by the Red-ſea, and iſth- 


tin, mus of Suez on the W. It is uſually divided 
e by Winto Arabia Petra, or the Stony; Deſerta, or 
|, & the Deſart; and Felix, or the Happy. Its in- 
a habitants have, for the moſt part, no ſettled 


habitation, unleſs on the ſea · coaſt; have lived 


ft. 

lo r ages on plunder; ſubſiſted like the Jews, 
der. withont mixture, and unextinguiſhed, in the 
ſpi midſt of nations, who are generally at enmity 
he with them; and are on that account living 
ſpi- inſtances of the truth of prophecy ; as Dr. 
d of Newton has ſhewn in his diſcourſes on pro- 


ſue phecy, This country extends from 1x to 30 
ran- Leęrees N. latitude, and from 35 to 60 degrees 
ined E. longitude, 


A'RABIC, S. [from Arabia] the tongue of 
he Arabians, a branch of the Hebrew, whoſe 
harmony and elegance, nervouſneſs and copi- 
ouſneſs, will always find admirers whilſt it 
meets with ſtudents. It has a thouſand names 


rom 
of for a ſword, five hundred for a lion, two hun- 
dred for a ſerpent, and eighty for honey, Ara- 


ic is likewiſe applied to a gum, which diſ- 
tills from a thorny plant in theſe parts, See 
Acacia, : 

ARABIC, Adj. that which belongs to, or 
Arabic characters, are the 


ing is uſed in Arabia. 
up- figures which we make uſe, of at preſent in 
fun arithmetic, „ 


in ARABISM, S. [arabiſmus, Lat.] a me- 
ran tod of expreſſion, or idiom peculiar to the 


Arabs, R 
ARA'BLE, Adj. [from aro, Lat, to plow] 
that which is fit for plowing, and to produce 
Corn, | 

A'RAC, or A'RRAC, S. [pronounced rack, 
Ind, implying ſtrong waters, or ſpirital li- 
uors] an excellent ſpiritous liquor, made by 
the Chineſe from cocao, rice, or ſugar 3 the 
former of which is the beſt. There are two 
8 imported into England, wiz, the Goa and 
atavia, 

ARACHNOVDES, S. [from apa xvn, Gr, 
a ſpider, and 319, a form or ſhape] in Ana- 


chyſtalline humour of the eye, which derives its 
name from its reſembling a cobweb. Likewiſe 
plied to the external Iamina of the pia ma- 
er, reckoned by ſome anatomiſts- as a diſtinct 
Coat, 
ARZEO'METER, S. [from ap-, Gr. 
tun, and pcergew, to meaſure] in Hydroſtatics, 
an inſtrument uſed to 
bravity of fluids, | 
ARZEO'STYLE, S. from agai®-, Gr. 
thin, and he-, a column] in Architecture, 
the greateſt interval or diſtance which can be 
between pillars 31 which is eight modules, or 
ur diameterz, 5 1 


A.R. an abbreviature for Aung fin, Q. 


precarious. 


tomy, a fine ſlender tunic, encompaſſing the 


diſcover the weight or 


AN 5 "ol 


rarify] in Pharmacy, medicines whi 

or thin the blood, 2 
ARAVGNEE, [Fr. 2 ſpider] in Fortiſi- 

cation, a branch, return, or gallery of 2 


ARA/NEA TUYNICA, 'S, See Arathe 
noides. | ; - 


- ARA/'NEOUS, Adj. [from aranea, Lat, a 
cobweb] that which reſembles a cobweb, 
© The araneous membrane of the eye. Der- 
ham, Avaneous urine, is that which contains 
ſomething like a ſpider's web, with a fatneſs 


at top, and indicates a colliquation, 


ARA'NNEA, S. f from aranea, Lat. a 
cobweb] a filver ore found in the mine of Ca- 
tamito in Potoſi, which | reſembles a cobweb, 
being compoſed of threads of pure filver, ap- 
pearing to the fight like burnt lace, and is the 
richeſt ſilver ore of any. 

ARATE, 8. [Port.] a weight in Portugal. 
See Arxobe. . 

A'RATORY, Adj. [from aro, Lat. to plow] 
that which relates to plowing. 

A'RBITER, S. [Lat.] a perſon choſen by 
mutual conſent between two or more parties, to 
decide the ſubje& of their diſagreement z3 one 
who is inveſted with a power to decide any dif- 
ference, ** Sole arbiter of the affairs of Chriſ- 
*© tendom.”* Temple, | 

A'RBITRABLE, Adj. [arbitrer, Lat.] ar- 
bitrary, voluntary ; determined purely by the 
will, without regard to any other motives. _ 

ARBI'TRAMENT, S. f from arbitror, 
Lat.] choice; or the exerciſe of the will in 
chooſing or aſſenting to any thing. In thine 
« arbitrament it ſtands. Par. Loft. ; 

ARBITRA'RILY, Adv. {from ard: 
and. Jy, of lic, or lice, Sax.] in ſuch a man- 


ner as implies a bare exertion of the will, with- 


out any regard to motives or conſequences ; in 
a deſpotic, tyrannical, or abſolute manner. 
ARBITRA'RINESS, S. ' | from arbitrary 
and eſs, of nes, neſſe, or nyſſe, Sax. or NS, 
Goth. | the quality of acting or deciding purely - 
according to one's own will, without any re- 
gard to reaſon, law, or power; deſpotical- 
neſs ; tyranny. | . 
ARBITR A'RIOUS, Adj. [from arbitra- 
rius, Lat.] depending entirely on the will; 
& No precarious exiſtence, or are 
« bitrarious dependence on any will,” Norris. 
ARBITRA'/RIOQUSLY, Adv. from ar- 
bitrarious and ly, of lic, or lice, Sax] arbitra- 
rily ; according to the mere and obſtinate de- 
termination of the will, 3 
A'RBITRARY, Adj. ſ[arbitrarius, Lat.] 
not reſtrained or determined by 'any law, or 
reaſons ; - capricious, poſitive, deſpotic, and 
atic. 5 TN ge 
To ARBTITRATE, V. A. [arbitror, Kat.] 
to decide or determine à difference; to judge 
of. Uſed neuterly, to give judgment, or pro- 
dance ſesten ere. LIE ee Fol? 
ARBITRA'TION, S. from Birr, Lat. 


*-. 


3 Parde l 


ARO TIcs, S. Dm ag, Or. to 
n 


the determination of a cauſe by a judge . 


5 


ww 


} 
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ARBITRATOR, S. [from arbitratit, Lat.] 


' © perſon choſen by contending parties to deter- 
mine a difterence between them; he that de- 


termines, decides, or 
a determiner, 
ARBI/TREMENT, 


puts an end to any affair; 


8. [ from arbitror, 


— Lat.] deciſion, or determination pronounced by 


an umpire; a compromiſe, 

- A'RBOR, [Lat.] in Botany, a tree. In 
Mechanics, that part of a machine which ſup- 
ports the reſt ; likewiſe the ſpindle or ax on 
which a machine turns. 

A'RBOR PHILOSO/PHICA, or the pbilo- 
ſopbical tree, in Chemiſtry, that which is 
formed from metalline cryſtalizations, which 
reſemble a tree: of this ſort is the Arbor Di- 
ana, formed from a precipitation of ſilver with 
mercury. Arbor Martis, or the fleet tree, that 
which is form om a diſjolation of iron- 
filings in ſpirits of\nitre. Arbor Porphyriana, 
or bat 4 tree. In Logic, it is a ſcale of be- 
ings, conſiſting of three rows. 

ARBOR VITE, or the tree , Jife, in 
Botany, ſo called from its perpetual verdure. 
Its branches are flattiſh, bearing leaves ſome- 
what like the cypreſs, and having white cones 
at the extremity of the branches. 

ARBO REOUS, Adj. [arbireas, Lat.] be- 
longing to trees. In Botany, a fungus or moſs, 
which grows on trees; ſo called, to diſtinguiſh 
it from that which grows on the ground. 

A/RBORET, S. [a diminitive of arbor, 
Lat.] a ſmall tree, or ſhrub, © Among thick 
« woven arborets and flowers. Par. Loft. 

ARBO'RIST, 8. [aborifte, Fr. from ar- 
ber, Lat. a tree] a naturaliſt, who applies 
himſelf peculiarly to ſtudy the nature and cul- 
tivation of trees. 

ARBO ROS, Adj. [from arbor, Lat.] 
that which is formed of, or belongs to, trees. 
« Under a ſhady arborovs roof. Par. Loft. 

A'RBOUR, S. [of arbore, Lat. herberga, 
Sax. berberghe, Belg. Herberg, Teut. a houſe. 
Spelt berber by Chaucer] a kind of ſhady bower, 
or cabin, formed of the branches of trees, and 
contrived ſo as to admit the air, and keep off 
the ſun and rain. 


* AR'BOUR-VINI, S. {in Botany] a ſpe- 


cies of bind-weec. 
A RBUSCLE, S. [from arbuſculum,' Lat.] 
any ſmall ſnrub. | 52 


AR BU TE, S. [arbutum, Lat.] in Botany, | 


the ſtraw- berry tree, which grows common in 
Ireland. f | 
ARC, S. [arcus, Lat.] a ſegment, or part 
of a circle, not exceeding a ſemi-cirele; an 
ARCADE, S. [Fr.] a continued arch, or 
walk, conſiſting of ſeveral arches united toge- 
ther. 


na] a ſecret; generally applied to 


of a quack. 


- 


ARC-BOU'TANT, S. [Fr. an arch which 


abutts] in Architecture, a kind of flat arch, 
r part of one abutting againſt the reins of a 
vault, to prevent their giving way 

mi bel es th BE) 


h | ſeer, or biſhop] a chief biſhop, or metropolita! 
ARCA/NUM, S. [Lat. in the plural arca- 


e noſtrum 


AR C / 
ARCH, 8. ſ[arcus, Lat.] the ſky, « . 
« this vaulted arch. Shakeſp, In Mathe. 
matics, part of any curve line, whether it be 
ellipfis, circle, Sc. Arch, in Architecture, i 
a vault, or concave” building, bent in the form 
of an arch of a curve, and is divided into cir. ; 


cular, elliptical, and ſtraight, Circular acl the 
are either ſuch as are an exact ſemi- circle, ot * 
whoſe center is in the middle of a line draun the 
from one foot to the other, which are called bar 
ſemi- circular arches ; or leſs than a ſemi-cir(l, 4 
generally containing ſeventy or ninety degree, chan 
which are termed ſcheme arches, or ſuch 23 ny 
conſiſt of two arches of a circle, meeting in 2 p 
point at top; theſe are uſed in Gothic firue. arch 
tures, and called by the Italians De ter:za & 4, x 1 
a 


oo acuto of the third and fourth point, El. 
iptical arches are thoſe which conſiſt of a ſemi. the. 
ellipſis, and were formerly uſed inſtead of man- 


tle-trees in chimnies. Straight arches hie in t 
ſtraight edges, both upper and under pf 55 
but both their ends and joints pointing t&wards un 
a certain center. Arch of a bridge is the vac. Place 
ed interval between its piers. A triumpbal arch 
is a gate built with ſtone, &c. and richly orna- A 
mented with trophies, Ec. a 

To ARCH, V. A. [arcuo, Lat.] to bu, es 
or form into arches; to cover with arches. 7 

A'RCH, Adj. [from apyor, Gr. chief] d 
in compoſition, to en, ſomething of the e 
firſt rank or order, applied to dignity, as arc}- A 
biſhop : but ſomething ſuperlative, applicd to Paid 
quality, as an arch-heritic ; and is pronouncei 4» 
ſoft before a conſonant, like ch in choice, but 2 
hard before a vowel like the Greek x: or 48 1 a 
the h was dropped. It ſometimes implies a per- * 
ſon endued with a great deal of low cunning, s 
or triflingi miſchievous. He had the re3u-Wi © © 
tation of an arch lad at ſchool.” Swift, Wh 


ARCHAIOLO'GIC, Adj. [from archall- 
gy] relating to ſome diſcourſe or treatiſe on the 
opinions, Sc. of the antients. 

ARCHAIO'LOGY, S. [from aN, Gt. 
ancient, and Xvy9o;, a diſcourſe} a diſcourſe on 
antiquity; or a treatiſe on the opinions, Es. 
of the ancients, 

ARCH-A'NGEL, S. [from apy®-, Gr. 
chief, and aſy4aO0», an an el] one of the ſu⸗ 
perior order of angels. ewiſe the name « 
a plant named Dead Nettle z too common to bt 
deſcribed. 

ARCH-ANGF'LIC, Adj. [from arcb-n 
gel] forces which conſiſts of, or belongs to, arc! 
angels. 

ARCH-BEA'CON, S. [from arch and be 
con] the chief ſignal, or place of profpeQ 
« The corniſh arcb-beacon. Carew. 

ARCHBIVSHOP, S. [arcebiſcesp, Sax. 0 
zpx@-, Gr, chief, and erioxor®>, an ober 


prelate, having under him ſeveral ſuffragan bi- 
ſhops, whoſe conduct he ſuperintends. 

ARCHBFSHOPRIC, S. [from archb: fr 
and ric, or rice, Sax, an office, or dominiol 
the dignity, ftate, juriſdiQtion, or province be 
longing to an archbiſhop. There are tv "i 


| 


England, namely, York, and Canterbury, tb 
| prelatss 


ARC 
pre!ates whereof are called primates, and after 
ſome altercation for ſuperioriry, that of Canter- 
bury was called primate of all England, and 
that of York, only primate of England, _ 
ARCH-BU'TLER, S. [compound word] 
the chief butler, an office in the empire, veſt- 
ed in the K. of Bohemia, conſiſting in ſerving 
the firſt cup to the emperor ; his deputy is the 
hereditary prince of Limbourg. ; 


5 ARCH-CHA!NTER, S. [from arch and 
: chanter, Fr. to ſing] the chief or head of the | 
15 chanters in a church, -  - 

2 ARCHDE/ACON, 8. [arcbidiaconus, Lat. 
=, erchidiacone, or arcediacone, Sax, ] a prieſt, veſt- 
wy el with authority or 1 6a oyer the clergy 
. and laity, next to the biſhop, either through 
1. e whole dioceſe, or only a part of it. There 


are bxty in England, who viſit every two years 
in three, wherein they enquire into the repara- 
tions, and moveables belonging to churches, re- 
form abuſes, ſuſpend, excommunicate, in ſome 
places prove wills, and induct all clerks into 
benefices within their reſpective juriſdictions, 
ARCHDEACONRY, S. [from archdeacon 
ind ric, Sax. ]- the juriſdiction, office, or pro · 
dice de an archdeacon. 
ARCHDEA'CONSHIP, S. [from archdea- 
cn and ſbip, of ſcyp or ſeype, Sax. dignity, or 
office] the office, or dignity of an archdeacon. 
ARCH-DRU/ID, S. | from arch, chief, and 
dd] the chief preſident, or pontiff of the 
Druids, | Pb ; 
ARCH-DU!CHESS,  S. [from arch and 
ducheſe, Fr.] the title of the ſiſter or daughter 
of an archduke. 
ARCHDU'KE, S. [archidux, Lat. ] a duke 
reſted with ſome greater priviledge, or autho- 
tity, than others, ; 
ARCHE, S. [from agyn, Gr. the begin- 
ning] in Medicine, the beginning, firſt period, 
or firſt attack, of a diſeaſe. 7 
AR'/CHED, Part. [from to arch] crooked, 
Or bent in the form of an arch; 
ARCHER, S. [archer, Fr.] one who 
Bo with a bow; or one who uſes a bow in 
attle, X | 
ARCHERY, 8. [from archer] the art or 
exerciſe of ſhooting with a bow. 
AR'/CHES-COURT, S. [fo called from 
Low Church, in London, were it was kept; 
vhich likewiſe received its name from its to 
{ing raiſed on pillars, built bo2v or hot Un, 
the chief and moſt ancient conſiſtory or court 
bi the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for debating 
Ppritual cauſes, The judge of the court is 
920 8 dean of the arches, _ 
AXKCHETY'PE, S. [archetypum,' Lat.] the 
nal model, or 5 of any thing. 1. A 
| Aan, a tree, are the outward archecypes, or 
pattern of our ideas. Warts's Log. 
ARCHETY/PAL, Adj. [from archetype] 
mginal; that which bas ſomething wheel 
Pay ſcrve as a pattern to copy from. 
ARCHE Us, 8. [from agyn, Gr. a prin · 
plej 2 word uſed by Paracelſus, and other 
miſts, to expreſs a principle of motion, the 


= 


hy 


ARC | 
vifible changes and operationg 


* 


cavle of all the 
of bodies. 3 
ARCHIAT TER, S. from 3 130 
chief, and iarpog, a 1 the Nt phy- 
fician of a prince, or crowned . 
ARCHIDIA/CONAL, Adj. [from archidi- 
aconus, Lat.] that which belongs, or relates to, 
an archdeacon, 
 ARCHIE'PISCOPAL, Adj. [from archie- 
Piſcopus, an archbiſhop] that which belongs to, 
or is exerciſed by, an archbiſhop. 
ARCHILO/CHIAN, Adj. {from rchilo- 
bus] belonging to, reſembling, or invented by, 
Archilochus, _. i 5 ; 
ARCHILOCHUS, S. a Greele poet, 
vitive of the Iſle Pharos; the 3 
bics, and maſter of ſuch a ſatyrical vein, that 
he made Lycambus, who kept not his promiſe 
of giving him his daughter, run mad. 
ARCHI MED ES, a Greek, famous for his 
knowledge of mechanics, and inventor of ſeve- 
ral inſtruments and machines, which are the 
| wonder even of this enlightened age. 
ARCHIPELAGO, S. [from agy®-, Cr. 
chief, and w:\aſ®-, a ſea] a ſea interrupted 
with a cluſter of iſlands; the ZEgean ſea is 
moſt commonly meant by this word, though 
it is a general term; that of the Caribbes has 
12,000 iſlands, and that of the Philippines, 
11, 000. | : 
A'RCHITECT, S. [architectus, from ag- | 
x., Gr.“ chief, and rale, a workman] a 
perſon ſkilled in building; who draws pla 
and deſigns, conducts the work, and directs 
the artificers employed in carrying it on. Fi- 
guratively, any one who is author of any grand 
undertaking, or contriver of any defign. 
ARCHITE'CTIVE, Adj. [from archire&] 
that which relates to building or architecture. 
ARCHITECTOY/NIC, Adj. [from apx®+, 
Gr, chief, and Texlwy, an artificer] that which 
has the power and ſkill of an architect; or 
can produce any thing with ſome degree of 
ingenuity, or ſuitable to its nature and pro- 


rties. i 
PPARCHITE/CTURE, 8. [architefura, Lat.] 
the art of building : divided into three branches, 
civil, military, or naval, The civil confifts in 
erecting habitations for men, or temples for 
worſhip. The military conſiſts in ſtrengthen» 
ing and fortifying places, named fortification. 
Naval architecture is that which teaches the 
conſtruction of ſhips, or veſſels floating on the 
water, and is named ſhip-building, 
A'RCHITRAVE, 8. [ from agyn, Gr. 
chief, and crabs, Lat. a beam] in Architec- 
ture, the loweſt member of the entablature, 
which lies immediately upon the capital, In 
Timber-building, it is ſtiled the reaſon piece, 
or maſter- beam. In chimnies, the mantle 
piece; and over jambs of doors, or windows, 
perthyron. | 5 
ARCHIVAUL r, 8. [archivolte, Fr. from 
arcus, Lat. an arch, and valututs, volute] in 
Architecture, the inward contour of an arch; 
or a band adorned with mouldings running 

H 2 | ; car 
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| RD... 
ver the faces. of the arch ſtones, and bearing 
on the impoſts, — ® 
_ ARCHVVES, S. [it has no ſingular, from 
archiva, Lat, of arca, a cheſt] the places 
wherein records, or ancient manuſcripts are pre- 
ſerved. Figuratively, the records and manuſ- 
cripts themſelves. _ . 
ARCH ON, S. [ Gr.] in Antiquity, 
the chief magiſtrate at Athens. i 
ARCH-PHILOöSOPHER, S. [from arch, 
implying chief, and philoſopber] the great phi- 
loſopher, a title applied to a perſon by way of 
emphaſis or honour, FR 
ARCH-PRE'LATE, S. ¶ from erch and pre- 
late] one who is ſuperior to, or one who pxe 
des over, other prelates. ZE 
ARCH-PRIEST, S. [from arch and prieft] 
a prieſt who has authority over others. | 
ARCH-TREA'SURER, S. [from arch and 
_ . treaſurer] the great treaſurer of the German 
empire, | . 
A'RCHWISE, Adv, [from arch and wiſe, 
from gh:iſe, Teut. a ſhape] in the ſhape or 
form of an arch. 8 | 
 _ ARCILF'/UTO, S. [Ital.] in Muſic, a long 
and large lute, with braſs ſtrings, like a theor- 
bo, having each row double, with an octave or 
uniſon, uſed by Italians for a thorough baſs. 
ARCTIC, Adj. [from age, Gr. a bear, 
the name of the northern conſtellation] nor- 
thern; laying under, or near the north. ftar, 
Called ar&os. Artic circle, a leſſer circle of the 
- ſphere, parallel to the equinoctial, and 66 deg. 
30 min. diſtant from it towards the north pole. 
ARCTU'/RUS, S. [from apzrec, Gr. a 
bear, and ovea, a tail, becaufe firuated near the 
- tail-of the Great Bear] a fixed Rar of the firſt 


* 


magnitude in the conſtellation Bootes, Lat. 30 
deg. 57 min. N. Long. 19 deg. 53 min. 52 


_ Tec. of Libra, according to Flamſtead. 
__ ARCUATE, Adj. [from arcuatius, Lat.] 
- bent in the form of an arch, 5 
ARCUATTION, S. [from arcue, Lat. to 
bend] the act of bencing any thing; the ſtate 
of being bent. In Surgery, a bending of the 
bones, which appears in the caſe of the rickets; 
the protuberance of the fore parts of the body, 
with the bending of the bones of the ſternum, 
In Gardening, the method of raiſing trees by 
layers, which is done by bending the main 
branches, together with the ſmall ones, down 
to the ground, and covering them over with 
mold, in order to make them take root, and 
form another tree. 5 
ARDENCV, S. [from ardent] applied to 
the affections, warmth; applied to ſtudy, ac- 
tiviey. : : 
__ A'RDENT, Adj. [arders, Part. Lat. from 
ardeb to burn] applied to the qualities of body, 
hot, burning, inflaming; applied to thoſe of 
the mind, fierce, vehement, violent, paſſionate, 
inflamed. 4 
A'RDENTLY, Adv. [from ardent, and ly 
of lie, or he, Sax,] warmly, eagerly,” paſ- 
Lonately. ; 
A'RDOR, S. [Lat. wrote ardeur ſometimes, 
as derived from ardeur, Fr.] heat, applied to 


y 


| 
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-| tween any lines or limits. Any ſurface, ſuch at 
the floor of a room, the vacant part or face of 


| 


is likewiſe in Muſic, applied by Guido Rhenj 


þ 


any body with a thin or thick plate of file 
filvering, - 


ARG 
the quality of body; warmth, intenſeneſs, is. 
lence of affection, applied to the mind, 

A*'RDUOUS, Adj. [arduus, Lat.] a thing 
which is both lofty and difficult to aſcend, Pi. 
guratively, ſomething which is both important, 
ſublime, and difficult to comprehend, 

ARDUOUSNESS, S. [from arduont and 
neſs of nes, neſſe,” nyſſe, Sax; or NS. Goth, ] the 
loftineſs of an object, implying likewiſe the gif. 
ficulty of aſcending it; the ſublimity of a. 
jet, inchiding the fecondary idea of its being 
hard to comprehend, c. 

ARE, the third perſon plural of the ve. 
am, uſed when we ſpeak of two or more per. 
ſons, and ſeems to be derived from their, on, 
the third perſon plural of eg; er, Icel. Ii, 
is likewiſe the third perſon plural, Runic, tre 


to the loweſt note in his ſcale, or gamut, 
A'REA, S. [ Lat.] the ſurface contained be 


an amphitheatre, In Geometry, the ſpace col 
tained within the lines bounding it, reckoned 
the ſquare part of any meafure, In Phy, | 
is a ſpecies of the Alepecia. 
AREFA*CTION, S. [from arefacis, Lt, 
the act of making dry, or the ſtate of drying, 
ARENA*CEOUS, Adj. | from arena, Lit 
ſand] compoſed of fand; having the qualitis 
of ſand ; ſandy, 25 
ARENA'TION, S. [from arena, Lat.] i 
Medicine, a dry bath, wherein the patient fi 
with his feet upon hot ſand, and has it ca! 
upon different parts of his body. 
ARENO'SE, Adj. from arena, Lat, | ſand 
or abounding with ſand. | 
ARE'NULOUS, Adj. [a diminutive fret 
arena, Lat.] conſiſting of imall ſand, 
ARE'OLA, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the ct 
loured circle ſurrounding the nipple, 
AREO'PAGUS, S. ffrom Age©-, Gr. f 
Mars, and Tay», a hill or plain, an eminene 
a tribunal belonging to Athens, remarkable 
the integrity of the decifions, who ſat in t! 
open air in the night-time. 7 
ARETO'LOGY, S. 3 aße vn, Cr. vl 
tue, and aoſ©», a diſcourſe] a treatiſe on 
tue; called likewiſe Ethics, or Moral Phil 
ſophy. _ | | 
A'RGAL, or ARGEL, 8. the hard | 
ſticking to the fides of vine veſſels, called Tartd 
ARGENT, Adj. {from argertum, 14 
filver] that which reſembles ſilver; filvered. 
Heraldry, the white colour in the arms 
gentry ; expreſſed by engravers by a total 0 
fion of lines in a ſhield. | 
ARGENTATTION, S. f from argentun, 
overlaying a thing with filver ; or the cove! 


A'RGIL, S. [argilla, Lat.] potter s cla! 
ARGILLA'CEOUS, Adj. [of 45g, L. 
of the nature of potter's clay. : 
ARGVLLOUS, Adj. [from arg:?] conl 
ing of clay ; of the nature of clay. #63 
* and argi/ous earth. Brown's Vulg. En. 
| + ABC 


A'RGO, S. [Gr.] in Antiquity, the ſhip 


wherein the Argonauts performed their famous 


y Vide 
expeditions In Aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtel- 
thing lution of fixed ſtars. | | 
Pi. A'RGONAUTS, S. a company of illuſ- 
rtant, trious Greeks, who attended Jaſon in his expe- 
d tion to fetch the golden fleece from Colchis. 
1 and ToA/RGBE, V. N. [arguo, oy. bh evince 
] the the truth or falſhood ot any thing by proofs, 
e dif- which ſhall bring conviction: with them. Figu- 


ratively, to perſuade z to bring reaſons for or 
againſt, when joined with either of thoſe par- 
ticles, ©© Argue againſt the ſalvability of each 
« ther. Decay F Piety. 66 They can argue 
« wth any one. Locke, Actively uſed, to 
prove any thing by reaſon ; to plead, or handle; 
to debate. To aygueq cauſe. To infer, in 
alluſion to the deductions of reaſon. | “ So 
« many laws, argue ſo many ſins. Par, Loft. 
To charge, or prove by rational conſequence. 
A'RGUER, S. | from argue] one who makes 
uſe of reaſons in order to evince any truth, or 
raiſe conviction in the mind of another; a rea- 
ſoner; a diſputer. | 24h 
ARGUMENT, S. [from argumentum, Lat.] 
in its full extent, and logical ſenſe, implies a a 
medium, or propofition, which evinces the truth 
of any propoſition, or uncertain truth which it 
is made uſe of to prove; a reaſon brought to 
prove, or diſprove any thing; the ſubject of 
any diſcourſe or writing; a conciſe view of the 
heads of any diſcourſe. In Law, a cauſe, de- 
bate, or ſuit; a controverſy. In Rhetoric, a 
probable reaſon alledged to gain belief, In 
Aſtronomy, an arch, by which we ſeek another 
proportional to the firſt, Tp 
ARGUME/NTAL, Adj. [from argument] 
that which is formed upon the deductions of 
reaſon; belonging to argument; reaſoning, 
ARGUMENTA'TION, S. [from argu- 
rent] the evincing the truth or faliliood of any 
ae by reaſoning; the act or effect of rea- 
enIng., - X cf? 
ARGUME/NTATIVE, Adi. [from argu- 
met] conſiſting of argument, or the deduc- 
tons of reaſon ; containing reaſons. 
ARIA, S. [Ital.] in Muſic, an air, a ſong, 
3 tune, or à leſſon, a | | 
A'RIAN, Adj. [from Arius, the founder] 
belonging to, or maintained by Arius. Uſed 
lubtantively for one of the ſect of Arius, a 
preſbyter in 320, who held, that Chriſt, though 
the Word-was inferior to the Father, with re- 
ſpect to his Deity, S&W. | 
A'RIANISM, S. from Arian 
cples maintained by the Arians. 1 
ARIDITY, S. [ariditas, Lat.] a want of 
of moiſture, or dryneſs. In Divinity, a ſtate of 
nlenfibility,, or want of ardency in devotion, 
The greateſt aridities and dejections. Norris. 
ARIES. S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, a conſtel- 
lation of fixed ſtars, the firſt of the twelve ſigns 
in the zodiac which the ſun enters; hierogly- 
Phically repreſented by the ram, becauſe it is 
then the teeming time for that kind of animal, 


] the prin- 


the given numbers, is known. 


tic] that which is 


5 A R411 4 


' ARIETA'TION, S. [from arieto, Lat.] the 
act of butting like a ram; the attacking with 
a battering ram; the collifion of particles with 
each other. Tumultuary motions and arie- 


© ations of other particles. Glanvit. 
ARIE T TTA, 8. [Ital. a diminutive of aria, 
Ital.] in Muſic, a ſhort ſong, tune or air. 
ARI GHT, Adv. [from a, expletive, and 
| right of ribt, Sax. ] truly, in oppoſition to error; 
juſtly, or confiſtent with law; properly, or in 
ſuch a manner as to attain the defired end. 
Direct my dart arigbt. Dryd. * 
AkI0Os0O, S. [Ital.] in Muſi 
ment of a common air, ſong, or tune. N 
To ARVSE, V. N. fits Pret. areſe, Part. 
Sar from ariſan, Sax. riiſen, Belg. reiſer, 
an. ] to aſcend, move upwards from the earth; 
to get up, as from ſleep; to change the poſtures 
from fitting to ſtanding; to come in vie x; co 
become viſible; to come out of the grave; to 
flow or proceed from. Re 0 4 
ARISTa, [Lat.] in Botany, the ſharp 
pointed reed that grows out of a huſk of corn, 
and is called the beard, or awm, 3 31 
 ARISTO'CRACY, S. [from age, Gr. 
the beſt, or greateſt, applied to dignity, and 
xpaTea,' Gr. to govern, or rule] in Politics, a 
form of government wherein the ſupreme power! 
is lodged in the nobility. 
 ARISTOCRA'”TICAL, AQ. 
cracy] that which partakes o 


F 


c, the moye- 


from or; - 


ariftocracy, or 


includes. a government adminiſtered only by 
nobles, | 485 
ARISTOCRATICALNESS, S. f from 2- 


riſtecratical, and neſi, of nes, neſſe, or nyſſe, San. 
or NS, Goth. ] that quality which makes à go- 
vernment reſemble in ariſtoctacy. 
ARISTOLO'CHIA, 8. [Lat. from ag., 
Or. and NA] in Botany, birthwort; of 
which there are three ſpecies. * 
ARISTO'TLEF, S. the ſon of Nicomachus, 
born at Stagyra, in the 348th year before Chriſt, 
a diſciple of Plato, whoſe tenets be afterwards 
oppoſed, and founded another ſect, called the 
Peripatetic, from his practice ot philoſophizing 
walking: his knowledge was univerſal, but his. 
opinions erroneous; however, they were reckon - 
ed for ages. the ſtandard of truth, till our great 
countryman, Sir Iſaac Newton, deſtroyed his 
phyfics, and Mr. Locke exploded - his meta- 
; ARISTOTELIAN, Adi. {from ArflodeJ" 
agreeable to the doctrine of Ariſtotle. ; 
ARVUTHMETIC, S. | from. aps9parc, Gr. 
number] in Mathematics, the art of number- 
ing, calculating, or computing with exactneſs 
and eaſe z or the method of finding, from cer- - 
tain numbers given, others, whoſe relation, with 


* 
4 


ARITHMETICAL, Adj. from aritime- 
rformed” by numbers; or - 

agreeable. to we aide ina , ꝶ 

ARITHMET!ICALLY, Adv. from arith- . 


metical, and iy of lic, or lice, Sax. ] that which 


is performed according to ſome rule of arithme- 


To A'RIETATE, V. N. [arieto, Lat.] to 
ut, or to attack with the head, like a ram. 


} 


tic, and conſiſts of figures. 3 
ARK, S. [from arca, Lat, a cheſt] a cheſts. 
H 3 . or 


er coffer, applied in Scripture to the vehicle in] A/RMIGER, 8. [Lat.] an eſquire; one that 
/ which Moies was expoſed in the Nile; the cheſt | hears arms. | rs . 
wherein the two tables of the covenant, the | | ARMUGEROUS, Adj. [from armiger, Lat.] 
pot of manna, and Aaron's rod were kept. But raving arms, 1 
more particularly the veſſel built by Noah, to] ' ARMVLLARY, Adj. [from armilla, Lat.] 
preſerve himſelf, family, and the whole race of | ſomething that is circular, in alluſion to the 
terreſtrial and aerial animals, ſrom the flood. | ſurrounding of a bracelet, © Armillary ſphere, is 
Its contents having been exactly computed by | compoſed of ſeyeral;braſs circles, which repre- 
biſhop Wilkins, he obſerves, that inſtead of | ſent thoſe of the horiaon, meridian, ecliptic, 
the objection of little wits, drawn from its Ic. drawn on the globe, : 
want of capacity, it ſeems more difficult to find ARMINOS, S. [plural.] in a hip, are 
a ſufficient number of animals to fill it, | white, or redcloths hung fore and aft on the 
ARM, S. [earm, corm, Sax. arm, Dan. Belg. | outſide of a ſhip; thoſe on the tops are named 
and Teut, ] the member, or limb, which reaches} topearmings, © r 
from the ſhoulder to the hand; but more pro- | | ARMUNIANS, 8. [from Arminius] the 
perly, according to anatomiſts, beginning at the | followers of Arminius, a famous miniſter at 
ſhoulder, and ending at the elbow. Figuratively, | Amſterdam; who, in the 16th century, ſepa- 
the branch of a tree; power. The ſecular | rated from the Calviniſts, holding, that prede!. 
« r. InStatics, that part of a beam which {| tination was not abſolute; but conditional; that 
reaches from the center, or point, where it is | Chriſt hath not only redeemed all, but that 
hung, to the end. In Geography, a branch of I there is an univerſal grace given to all mankind ; 
the ſea, which runs into the land. Arm's-end, | that grace is not an irreſiſtible principle; that 
i, e. at the length of one's arm, or at a diſtance, | man is a free agent, always at liberty to obey 
from a perſon, | 15 all the motions of the Holy Ghoſt, or refit 
To ARM, V, A. [arme, Lat,] to furniſh them; that with reſpect to perſeverance, a man 
with weapons; to cap, caſe, or cover with me- | may, after juſtification, fall into new crimes, 
tal, applied to the load-ſtone, or the ſhoes ofa | ARMIPOTENCE, S. [from arma, Lat, 
horſe. arms, and potentia, Lat, power] power, or pow- 
To ARM, V. N. to take arms; to be pro- | crfulneſs in wa. yi 
vided againſt any attack, either of an enemy or | ARMYPOTENT, Adj. [armipotens, Lat.] 
caſualty. | powerful, or ſtrong in the field, in arms, or at 
ARMA'DA,S, Span. ] a fleet of men of war, | war. As W1- | : 
applied by way of eminence to that great one] AR/MISTICE, S. | arpyftitium, Lat. of ar- 
fitted out by the Spaniards, with an intention | ma, Lat, arms, and io, to ſtop] a ſhort truce, 
to conquer this iſland in 1588. lor a ceſſation from arms for a ſhort time. 
"ARMADILLO, S. [Span.] a four-footed A'RMLET, S. [diminutive from arm] 2 
animal, of the Bragils, as big as a cat, with a | ſmall arm of the ſea, Figuratively, a bracelet, 
= ſnout like a hog, a tail like a lizard, and feet | or ſome ornament worn on the arm. What 
lle a hedge-bog ; covered with hard fcales'l.ke | *© rings and armies ſthe can find. Donne. 
armour, and feeds on roots, ſugar canes, and AR/MORER,S. [armerter, Fr.] one who 
ultry, 8 | makes, forges, or ſells armour; one who 
 A/RMAMENT, S. [ armamentum, Lat.] any | dreſſes another in armour, "es 
place wherein arms are placed; great proviſions ARMO RIAL, Adj. [from armor, Lat.] that 
of military ſtores. Figuratively, an army, but | which belongs to the coat or eſcutchepn of 3 
. moſt commonly applied to a fleet of men of {| family. « Enſigns armorial.” 
war. 1 5 | ARMOR, S. [armoire, Fr.] a place where 
ARMAME'NTARY; 8. [See Armament] arms are kept ; figuratively, arms, * Celeſtial 
a place or magazine of military ſtores 3 an ar- armory. Par. Loft, An enſign, eſcutcheon, 
ſenal. Uſed adjectively for ſomething which | or family coat. | 
relates to the proviſion of warlike ſtores, ARMOUR-BEARER, S. [from arm and 
A'RMAN, S. among Farriers, a confection | bear] he that carries the arms of another. In 
for reftoripg à loſt appetite. 2 '- {| Romances, a knjght's efquire. ® 
A'RMATURE, S. [armatura, Lat.] in its | AR'MS, 8. [not uſed in the fingular, arms, 
all pom ſenſe, a military dreſs to defend the Lat.] all kinds of weapons, whether offenſive | 
i y from the attack of an enemy in battle; in} or defenſive ; figuratively, a ſtate of hoſtility 
its ſecongary, any thing to defend the body from | between two nations; war. © To arms, ta 
external injuries, ; « arms, to arm. In Heraldry, the badges of 
A RMED, Agj. LO arm] in Heraldry, I diſtinction, eſcutcheons, or other marks of ho- 
applieg to beaſts and birds of prey, when their | nour, given by ſovereigns, and borne on ban- 
teeth, borns, feet, beak, talons, or tuſks, &c. ners, ſhields, or coats, | { 
are of a different colour ; as, 4 A falcon armed.” ARM, 8, [arme, Fr.] a collection of 
ned chair, an elbow chair, or one which | men armed, commanded by their proper of. 
as reſts for the arms, or elbows, ficers, Figuratively, a great number. An 
A'RMGAUNT, Adj. from arm and ganrt, [e army of good words.“ Sbateſp. 
for gewwant, of gexpannian, Sax. to conſume, cr AROVBE, ¶arroua, Span. arroue, Peruv] 3 
grow jels] gender or ſtarved, An arngaunt a uſed in Spain, Portugal, Goa, and Spa- 


i fired,” Shake, aich America, AROMA 


ARR. 


 AROMA'TIC, Adj. [from aroma, Lat.] 


See Aromat ic. 1 e e 
AROMAYTICAL, . Adj. [from . aromatic, 
Lat.] that which is compoſed of ſpices ; 
ſpicy. Applied to the ſmell, fragrant ; firong- 
ſcented ; or {melhng, like ſpices.  _ c 
AROMA/TICS,: S. [not uſed in the ſingu · 
lar] ſpices, or any ſtrong-ſcented, fragrant, or 
| high-taſted body, In Medicine, they are uſed. 
to ſtrengthen the fibres in cold cachetic habits, 
To ARO'MATIZE. V. A. {from aroma, 
Lat.] to mix or ſcent with ſpices. Figuratively, 
to make any. thing agreeable, which in its own 
nature would be loathſome. As though aro- 
« matized by their converſion. Brozws, 
ARO/SE, the perfect of Ariſe, _ _. 
AROUND, Adv. [4 ld ronde,” Fr. rundt, 
Dan.] in a.circle, in a circular manner; on 
all ſides. Uſed as a prepoſition, encircling z en- 
compaſſing; round about. Araund his brows.” 
Dryd. FR | <4 4 4 
AROU'RA, S. [apoups,, Gr.] a Grecian 
meaſure of fifty feet. „ 15 
AROUSE, V. A. [from à and rouſe, of 
or:yſer, Dan, or ariſan, Sax.] to wake from 
ſleep ; to excite an indolent perſon to action; 
to raiſe up; to ſtimulate. HON 
ARPE'/GGIO, 8. [Ital.] in Muſic, the 
making the notes of a chord to be heard diſtinct- 


8 


ly one after another, by a purling or rolling of 


the hand on ſtringed inſtruments, beginning at 
the loweſt note, and rifing gradually upwards, 
A'RQUEBUSE, S. a hand-gun, carabine, 


fulee, or caliver. . IE 
A'RQUEBUSIER, S. [from 'arguebuſe and 
er, of — Sax, a man] — pas or 
makes uſe of, an arquebuſe. 
A RRACK, — 9 See Arac. ; 1 5 
ARRACH, ORRACH, or ORRAGE, S. 
larrochet, Fr.] in Botany, one of the quickeſt 
plants that grow 5 the leaves of which are very 
good in pottage. | ; | 
To ARRAVGN, S. [arranger, Fr,] in Law, 
to ſet a thing in order, or fit it for a trial. Ap- 
plied to writings, to indict; to accuſe; to charge 
with crimes. © Arraign you for want of know- 
edge.“ Dryd, ' f f 


&s 


ARRAVGNMENT, S. [from arraign] the 
att of trying a perſon upon an inditment, 
accuſation, or charge. 

To AR RANGE, V. A. 
diſpoſe, or put in ord 


idea of art, or ſxcill. * 
ARRA/NGEMENT, S. {from arratge] the 


— 


[arranger, F r,] to 


oy . 7 2 — ; 
att of putting, or placing things into order, in- 
I 


come to ſhore] in its. primary fignification, to 


cluding the idea of Kill, art, or judgment. 
ARRANT, Adj. {from errant, Fr.] noto- 
vous, infamous. TR 

AR*RANTLY, Adv. [from arrant, and y 
of lic, or lice, Sax, ] in a notorious, infamous, 
er ſhameful manner. . ö 

ARRATV, S. [See the verb] the order in 
Vhich an army is drawn up to give battle; 
dreſs, or external ornaments, In Law, the 
tanking or placing a jury in proper order, 

To ARRAYY, V. A. [from array, Fr. of 
rg, raye, Teut, order] in Military affairs, to 

3 3 : 


\ 
} 


Ja body in motion, 


tld. 


er, including the ſecondary | 


I 


| tively, to attain, or come to, I 


dent on another, 
| dukes, Sc. rendering their governments here- 


IS nA a 


on 
tively, t 


ARR | 
place an army in proper order to engage; to 
deck, embelliſh, or adorn with dreſs, N 1 
ARRA VER, [from array, and er of wr, 
Sax, a man] officers that had the care of ſol - 
diers, and jaw that they were properly ace 
LEES: 5 = i. 
ARRE AR, S. [from arriere, Fr. behind 
that which remains unpaid, Applied to rent, 
it ſigniſies that which has been due ſome time, 
and is not diſcharged, . . 
| ARREA/RAGE, S. [See Arrear] the re- 
mainder of an account, or a ſum of money re- 
maining in the hands of an accountant ſince his 
_ balance, Arrear is the word moſt commonly 
uſed; X : 
ARRENTA/TION, from arrendar, Span. 
to farm] in Foreſt Law, the licenſing the ownes 
of lands in a foreſt, to incloſe them with a low 
hedge and ditch, on condition of his paying an 
annual rent. | F 

ARREST, S. [from arreſter, Fr. to ſtop] 
in Law, the ſeizing, or apprehending a many 
thereby depriving him of his liberty by — 
proceſs, either for debt, or any offence againſt 
the law; a ſtopping or reſtraint from proceed- 
ing in an undertaking. „„ 

ARRE/ST, S. in horſemanſhip, a mangey 
humour between the ham and poſtern of the 


hinder leg of a horſe. | A 
A. [from arrefter, Fr.] 


; 


To ARREST, V. 
to apprehend by virtue of a writ. from a court 
of juſtice ;- to ſeize any thing by law; to ſeize 
upon; to ſtop, with-hold, - or bind; to ſtop 

ARRE'/T;:S. [Fr. arret] the decifion of a 4 
ſovereign court, or court of judicature ; 
bling our acts of parliament. | 
ARRE TED, Adj. [from arrectatus, Law 
Er. in Law, imputed or laid to, applied tg 
one that is brought, and charged with a crime, 


betore a judge. 4 ; 
] a fief depen - 


* 
—＋ 


ARRIZRE-FIEF, 8. [Fr. 
They commenced when the 


ditary, diſtributed part of the royal domains to 
their officers, permitting them to do the ſamg 
to the ſoldiers. under them. Arriere vaſſal is 
the vaſſal of a vaſſal. 1 | 
ARRVVAL, S. [from arrive] the coming 
lace, either by ſea or land. Figura» 
tony, any deſigg. 
ARRPVANCE, S. [from arrive] com- 
pany expected to come. Expectancy of more 
« arrivance.”” Shakeſp. . 
To ARRVYVE, V. A. [from arriver, Fr. to 


A 


come to any place by water. or land. Figura» 
condary idea of ſomething good in the object. 
AR'ROGANCE, or AR/ROGANCY, 8. 
[from arregantia, Lat.] the aſſuming or claim- 
ing to one's ſelf more honour or mexit, than is. 
ly our due. ink one 
AR'ROGANT, Part. [from arrogans, Part, 
of arrogo, Lat.] inclined to. afſume or claim 
more honour or merit than belongs to one; ſelf- 


conceited 3 haughty, 
H4 AR'RQ= 


o 
z, 
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quality of aſſuming more honour or merit than 


or quality which does not belong to us, includ- 


. of arrows, « Sharp fleet of arr ſhow'r,”” 
Par. Loft, Seldom uſed. | he 


N any thing: as, The cart's arſe.”* TO 
4 ind; to be ſluggiſh or tardy, « The othies | 


- © AR/SE-SMART, S. 
fectipg the poſteriors with exquiſite pain when 
applied to them] in Botany, the per/icaria, with 


lic magazine; or place wherein all warlike ſtores | 


fiſting, or having the properties, of arſenic. 


. 


| RT 
* AR'ROGANTLY, Adj. [from arrogant, 
and ly of lie, lice, Sax.] in an arrogant, ſelf- 
conceited, or hanghty manner... | 
*AR'ROGANTNESS, S. [from arrogant, 
and eſs, of nes, neſſe, nyſie, Sax, ] the quality 
"Which denominates a perſon arrogant, or the 


is our due. | 
To ARROGATE, V. A. [from arrogatum, 
ſupine of arrogo, Lat.] to lay claim to a thing 


ing the ſecondary idea of pride or vanity. Ar- 
« Togated to herſelf.” Tillot, © Arrogated unto 
* themſelves.” Raleigh, ; 

- ARRONDIE/, Adv. [Fr. of 2 in 
Heraldry, according to Diederot, the making 
things appear in relief by proper ſhades, 
"AR'ROW, S. [ arve, Sax, jara, Span. per- 
haps from N, jagbra, Chald, bade a 
Lender piece of round wood pointed, barbed, 
and ſhot out of a bow; diſtinguiſhed from a 
dart, becauſe that was thrown by the hand. 
Arrotu- bead is the fharp point of an arrow, 
which was uſually armed with ſteel. Arroxo, 
in Aſtronomy, See Sagitta. 


| | 
AR'ROWY, Adj. | from arrow] conſiſting 


| ARSE, S. [ Ears, Sax. aers, cers, Belg. are, | 
Teut.] the poſteriors. Figuratively, the hind 


ng an arſe, a low phraſe, to loiter or ſtay be- 


4 


. 


— 


« would not Hang an arſe.” Hud. e 
fo called from its af- 


an apetalous flower, having many chives from 
the flower- cup, with pointed ſtalks, and flowers 
produced in ſpikes. 72 

AR'SENAL, S. Carſenal, Fr. arſenale, Ital. 
Har ſennea, or darſennaa, Arab.] a royal or pub- 


ure kept, or forged. 
AR SENIc, S. [ago::ov, Gr. from appr, | 
or am, a man or male, and yaw, to con- 
Auer, or kill] in Natural Hiſtory, a ponderous, 
volatile, uninflammable, mineral ſubſtance, 
which gives whiteneſs to metals by infuſion, 
but deſtroys their malleability; is extremely cor- 
roſive, 'cauſtic, and a ſtrong poiſon ; divided into 
three ſorts, viz. native or yellow, white or cryſ- 
taline, and red. 

ARSE NIC AL, Adj. 


— 


[from arſenic] con- 


ART, S. Cart, Fr. of ars, Lat.] an abſtract 
or metaphyfical term, implying a collection of 
certain rules from obſervation and experience, by 
which any thing may be performed, or any end 
obtained; diſtinguiſhed from ſcience by its ob- 
If the object be attained by the applica - 
tion of rules, or require practice, then it is an 
art; but if contemplated only with reſpect to 
its different appeafanccs, the collection of obſer- : 


* 


n "I 


* a 


vation relative. thereto is a ſcience, But theſe 
terms being uſed promiſcuouſiy by authors, for 
Want of affixing certain ideas to their words, 


a great deal of cunning, or ſkill, © 


| [from agbgrric; Gr.] gouty; or occaſioned by 


- 


ART 
| the word art is ſometimes uſed for ſomething 
acquired, in oppoſition to that which is im. 
planted by nature, A trade; cunning ; artful. 
neſs ; ſpeculation, . We have likewiſe the dixi. 
fion of arts into liberal and mechanic. The li 
beral arts are thoſeawhich conſiſt in the applica- 
tion, or exerciſe of the mind ; the mechanic 
thoſe which confift in the exerciſe of the bod), 
or hand, and make uſe of machines to attain 
their ends. © V 
ARTERIAL, Adj. [from artery] that which 
belongs to, or is contained in an artery, 
ARTERIO'TOMY, S, [ #gTnguT%uiz, Gr, 
from ag rng, and Fh, to es) in Surgery, 
the opening an artery with a lancet, in order 
to draw blood from thence. . 
 A'RTERY, S. [| arteria, Lat. of «ye, Gr. and 
T1gew, to keep] in Anatomy, a membranaceous, 
elaſtic, conical tube, internally ſmooth, without 
valves, which decreaſes in its dimenſion, in pro- 
portion to the number of its branches, deſtined 
to receive the blood from the heart, and to di- 
ſtribute it to the lungs, and other parts of the 
body; that which has its origin from the right 
ventricle of the heart, is called the pulmonary 
artery, and that Which riſes from the left, the 
aorta. | 
A'RTFUL, Adj. JO and Full] per- 
formed according to rules of art, including 
the idea of ſkill, judgment, or wiſdom; full of 
cunning, or craft. | I 
AR'TFULLY, Adv. [from artful, and ) 
of lic, or lice, Sax. ] in ſuch a manner as ſhevs 


A'RTFULNESS, S. [from artful, and re 
of nes, neſſe, or 'nyſſe, Sax, or NS, Goth. ] the 
quality of performing any thing with kill, cr 
the attaining an end by cunning. : 
- ARTHRVTIC, or ARTHRITICAL, Adi. 


the gout ; that which has ſomething like joints. 


c They have arthritical analogies.” Brown's dul 
Vulg. Err. : hc 
ARTHRITIS, S. [from apf2oy, Gr. 2 / 
joint] in Phyſic, a ' diſeaſe which affects tre Lat 
joints; the gout. 8 Inc: 
A'RTICHOKE, S. [ar- ichaut, Fr. articboca, pret 
Span. artiſcheck, Teut.] in Botany, the cinera, 4 
Lineus ranges them in the 15th ſect. of his thi 
19th claſs. There are three ſpecies, - The fruit tio 
is like the cone of a pine-tree, For Jeruſalin tif 
Artichoke, fee Sun-Flower., ' are 
A'RTICLE, S. [of articulas, Lat. a joint] the 
in Grammar, a word ſet before a ſubſtantive to dra 
diſtinguiſh and limit its ſignification. In Eng- and 
liſh, we uſe two ſorts, the definite, and inde- 1 
finite. Ais the indefinite, and che the definite. and 
We uſe them before a' ſubſtantive, as 4 man, nin 
but not before adjectives, unleſs when they are 4 
followed by a ſubſtantive, as a viſe miniſter, Eri 
But when uch, what, as, ſo, and a, come be- arm 
fore a ſubſtantive, the artiele is placed between nor 
them; as, ſuch @ man; bat a fool; 100 little pon 
2 coat; ds great a commander as Wolfe, The) 5, 
are not ſet before proyouns, unleſs they include tho 
a ſubſtantive in them. They are not put before 0 
q 


* * 


nouns uſed in à general ſenſe, particular 1 „ 


0 


FED 


- 


ing WY cf virtues; metal or proper nager voleſs they | 


im- uſed as appellatives, or ſome ſubſtantive is 
fil 50 |; a%, The Norwich, i. e. the ſpip 
ivi= Norwich. "The Thames, the word river being 


li- underſtood. The word article likewiſe implies 
the heads of a diſcourſe, or the different ſub- 


ica- | 

nic jects it treats of. In Commerce, a ſingle tranſ- 
Wy, action, thing, or parcel in an account. 

tain To A!RTICLE, V. N. ¶ See Article the 


noun] to make conditions, or terms; to ſtipu- 
lte, Uſed actively, to draw up, or reduce into 
different heads or members; to bind or oblige 
2 perſon to ſerve another under certain condi- 
tions. © He .articled him for three years. 
« He was an articled clerk.” . 
ARTI'CULAR, Adj. [from articulus, Lat, 
2 joint] in Phyſic, a diſeaſe which affects the 


joints, "We ns ne 
; ARTICULATE, Adj. [ from articulus, Lat.] 


out 

ro- in its primary ſenſe, applied to bodies which are 
ned joined together, and may be bent, without be- 
di- ing pulled aſunder. Applied to the voice, it im- 
the plies, that its ſounds are diſtin, and varied, 
gut dut connected together, ſo as to form words. 
ary To ARTV/CULATE, V. A. [articuter, Fr.] 


to pronounce ſyllables, or words, in a diſtinct 

ARTVCULATELY, Adv. [from articulate, 
and ly of lic, or lice, Sax.] in fuch a manner 
tinctly. 


and neſs of nes, neſſe, or ny/ſe, Sax. or NS, 
Goth. ] a quality by which we are enabled to 
ſpeak the fimple ſounds diſtinctly, and at the 
ſame time with 
ſyIlables and words. 


pulled aſunder. Applied to the voice, the mo- 


ſo connected, as to form ſyllables or words. 


2 A'RTIFICE, S. [artifice,.. Fr. artificium, 
be Lat.] an indirect method of attaining one's end, 


including the idea of a ſubtle contrivance ; a 
pretence, ſtratagem, fraud, or contrivance. 


thing made by art, in oppoſition to the produc- 


tificial arguments, in Rhetoric, are thoſe which 
ae ſupplied by the imagination, or invention of 


t] the orator, Artificial Ines axe thoſe which are 
to drawn upon a ſector, or ſcale, to repreſent figes | 
g and tangents. e | 
ie ARTIFFCIALLY, Adv. [from artifcial, 


and ly of lic, or lice, Sax.] in an artful, cun- 
| Ling, crafty, or ſkilful manner. 
ARTVLLERY, S. [a plural noun, artil- 
lrie, Fr. from artiller, Fr. to furniſh. with 
ams] the heavy engines of war, fuch as can- 
non, bombs, Sc. In a general ſenſe, any wea- 
jr uſed in tons eee 
TISAN, S. [Fr.] properly applied to 
thoſe profeſſors of 18 Aue gas Mig The leaſt 
acreiſe of the underſtanding ; a low mecha- 
ac, manufacturer, or tradeſman,"”” 


25 to pronounce the ſyllables of words diſ- 
ARTFVCULATENESS, S. [from articulate, 


ſo much connection, as to form 

ARTICULATION, S. [from , articulate] 
in Anatomy, the juncture of two bones in ſuch 
a manner, that they may be bent without being 


dulations and variations of the voice, which are 
| array] in Hiſtory, the 


ARTIFUCIAL, Adj. [artificial, Fr,] ſome- 


tions of nature; ſomething counterfeit, . A.- 


| to leap 


„ 
ARTIST. S. [Fr.] one who excels in thoſe * 
arts which require good natural parts ; or one. 
who underſtands both the theory and practice of 
the art which he profeſſes. ee wb 
. A/RTLESLY, Adv. {rw artleſs, and by. 
of /ic, or lice, Sax.] in a fimple, innocent, and 
undeſigning mange. 
ART LESS, Adj. [from art and leſi, from 
leas, or Teaſe, Sax. laus, Goth. luſe, Cimb.] 
without art, deſign, craft, or cunning. _ 
Als, Conjunct. [al, Teut.] referring to an 
action, or time paſt, in the ſame manner; 
when it anſwers ſo, or ſucb, it is uſed. for that. 
«© So uncertain, as they require a great deal of 
« examination. Bac, Ina particular reſpect, 
as far as a particular relation extends; like, or 
of the ſame kind. By an ellipſis, for as if. 
Referring to the preſent time, it implies ſome- 
thing done, during that particular action, at the 
ſame time. Whiſtled as, he went. Dryd. 
Since, or becauſe, when aſſigned for a reaſon of 
ſomething which goes before; according to, or 
in what manner. A they pleaſe,” Boyle, 
Anſwering to, like, or ſame, it is uſed as a 
relative, and implies wvh:ch, © The fame crime, 
cc a; he committed. When at the beginning of 
two ſentences immediately following each other, 
it denotes' a likeneſs or compariſon between 
them. Anſwering ſo, it implies condition, or 
the ſame manner. © Some peculiarity as wel? 
e as his fate. Locke, ts ers 
 A\'SAPH, Sr. S. the name of a city in 
Flintſhire, in North Wales, on the confluence 
of the rivers Cluyd and Elwy, thence called in 
Welch Lhan Elwy ; but it takes its name from 
St. Aſaph, who was governor of a monaſtery in 
this place. It has a ſmall market on Saturday, 
and is 159 computed, or 212 meaſured miles + 
from London, Lat. 53 deg. 18 min. N. Long. 
3 deg. 30 min. W. ; 
ASA'PPES, S. [from ſap,. Turk, a rank 
or file, whence abſphaph, to ſettle in battle- 
troops. raiſed by the 
'Turks among the Chriſtians that are ſubject to 
them, whom they always expoſe to the firſt 
ſhock of an enemy. 5 3 
| . ASBE'STINE, Adj. from ac egοοε, Or. 
ſomething incombuſtible, or that which cannot 
be deſtroyed by fire. __ 5 
ASBESTOS, S. [from à negative, ard 


- 


' oBevwpa, Gr, to extinguiſh] in Natural Hiſ- 


See Ameanthus. © * 1 5 

ASCA/RIDES, S. [from arzap;zu, Cr. 
ſmall, white, round, and ſhort worms. 
To ASCEND, V. N. [aſcendo, t.] to riſe 
upwards from the earth. Figuratively, to ad- 
vance from any degree of knowledge to another. 
In Genealogy, to trace a pedigree backwards to- 
wards its firſt founders  -  \.. 
| AScENDABLE, Adj. from aſcend and 
able, of abal, Sax. poſſibility, or power] that 


1 which may be aſcended, a 


AScENDANT, S. [from aſcendant, Fr.] 
in Morality, ſuperiority or influence, whereby 
one man or thing unreaſonably biaſſes or tyran- 
nizes over another. In Aſtrology, the horo- 
] 5 


ſcope, 


| tory, a ſtone which will not conſume in fire, + 


— 


ASC A8 I. 


Nope, or degree of the ecliptic, which riſes | pally affects the abdomen, or lower 

2185 the Ho feon at a perſon's birth, Figura- | . by biet W . * 
tively, the greateſt height or perfection. In | ASC TIC, Adj. [from aſcites] cauſed by an 
Genealogy, anceſtors, or thoſe neareſt the root | aſcites ; dropſical, or reſembling an aſcites, 
of. a pedigree, Uſed. adjectively, for ſomething | ASCITV'TIQUS, Adj, [from aſciritre's, Lat,] 
ſuperior to, or influencing another. In Aſtro- that which is counterfeit or tpurious ; that 


$1 : 


nomy, ſomething above the horizon. which is added to, or not inherent, FOUR 
ASCE'/NDENCY, S. [from afcendant] a ASCLE'PIAD, S. [from Fr us, its in- 
bias; an undue influence, or ſuperiority, _ ventor] a ſpecies of Greek 7 atin poetry, 


- ASCE/'NDENS, Part. [from aſcends] in | conſiſting of four feet, the firft of which is 2 
Anatomy, thoſe parts which carry the blood | ſpondee, the ſecond and third a choriambus, 
or fluids upwards, or towards the head, See | and the fourth a pyrrichius ; or the firſt a ſpon- 
Aſcendin . ee 1 8 I dee, the ſecond a dactyl, the third a cſura, or 

| ASCEINDING, Part. [from aſcendens, Lat.] long ſyllable, and the fourth and fifth a dactyjl. 
going upwards from the earth. In Aſtronomy, Such is the 1ſt ode of lib. i, of Hor, 
thoſe degrees, or ſtars, which ate above the | ASCRI'BABLE, Adj. [from aſcribe ud 
horizon. The aſcending node of a planet, is | 45e, of abal, Sax, poſſibility] that which may 
that point of its orbit, wherein it is found in | be deduced from, or imputed to. 
its motion towards the north, ' ] To ASCRVBE, v. A, [from aſcribe, Lat.] 

" ASCENSION, S. [from aſcenſio, Lat.] a | to deduce from as a cauſe; to attribute to as 2 
motion upwards. In Divinity, the miracuſous |'cauſe, profeſſor, ſubſtance, applied to qualities 
aſcent of our 3 5 he went to | or accidents. rhe 7 I 

heaven, in the fight of his apoſtles. Aſcenfion, | A'SH, S. [from aſce, æ ſc, Sax. oft, Dan, 
in Aſtronomy, is either rigbt or ri Ro eſcb, Belg.] in Bot + of 3 55 
difference between rigbt and ob/ighe aſcenſion is | pennated leaves ending in a lobe. Its male 
what the aſuonomers mean by aſcenfional dif- flowers have no petals ; and the germen has one 
ference, This name is likewiſe given to an | ſeed like a bird's tongue. Afb-coloured is that 
iHland in the Atlantic, lat. 7 deg. 5 min. S. | which is between brown and grey, like the 
and long. 17 deg. 20 min. W. from its being | bark of the af, | a" 
diſcovered on Aſcenfior.-aay. wh ' ASHAMED, Adj. [from a and ſhame] to 
AscENSIVE, Adj. [from aſcenſus, Lat. ] be conſcious of having done ſomething which a 
that which is in motion upwards ; that which | perſon may find fault wit. 

is in a rifing ſtate. 5 ' A'SHEN, Adj. [from 4% and en, fignifying 

ASCENT, S. [from aſcenſus, Lat.] motion | the materials of Which any thing is made, from 


r # cg 


— - © + <P 
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upwards; the place by which an eminence en, Sax, I made of aſb, or aſb- ,t. 
may be climbed. Figuratively, a high place or | ASHES, S. [has no ſingular. Aſce, of, 
eminence. In Phyſics, the aſcent of fluids is |\ahſan, or aſca, Sax. aſgo, Goth. 4%, Ill. 
their riſing above the level of their own ſur- | aſche, Belg. ] that ſubſtance which bodies are 
faces, &c. In Logic, a kind of argument, | reduced to by burning. The corpſe or remains 
wherein we riſe from particulars to univerſals. of a dead perſon, in alluſion to the ancient 
To ASCERTA LIN, V. A. [ acertener, Fr.] | cuſtom of burning the dead. Afp-Wedneſdey, 
to determine the fignification of any word; to | the firſt day of Lent, ſo called from the cuſtom 
take away all doubt. | | of the ancient Chriſtians of ſprinkling 4ſbes on 
ASCERTAINER, S. [from aſcertain and | their heads. 3 
er, of wer, Sax] one who limits or deter-“ A SHLAR, S. in Maſonry, free - ſtones, 2 
mines the ſignification of a doubtful expreſſion; | they come out of the quarry, of different 
one who eftabliſhes, - 9 8 lengths, breadth, and thickneſs, X 
- ASCERTA'/INMENT, S. [from aſcertain] } ASHLERING, S. [from aſolar] in Build» 
the determining the fignification of a doubtful ing, quartering to, tacked to, in garrets, about 
expreſſion ; a ſettled rule or ſtandard, _ | two feet and 2 quarter or three feet high from 
ASCE'TIC, Adj. ame Gr.] employ- | the floor, and reaching to the rafters. | 
ed only in exerciſes of devotion and mortifica- | -ASHO'RE, Ad. [from @ and bore] te the 
tion. i | ſhore, on land, or to the land. 5 
ASCETIC, S [from aoxew, Gr. to labour] A'SHY, Adj, [from aſp] reſembling the aſh 
or exerciſe] one who practiſes a greater degree | in colour, or of a whitiſh grey, ___.. 
of auſterity and mortification than others. "ASIA, $. [Lat.] one of the four general 
ASCHA/RIONS, or ASCHA'RIENS, S. | quarters into which the, terraqueous globe is 
{from Aſcbari, their founder ] in Modern Hiſ- commonly divided; and it is in all reſpects ale 
tory, the followers of Aſchar:, one of the moſt | lowed to be by. far the moſt conſiderable part of 
celebrated doctors of the Muſſulmen. the whole world : for here God planted the gar” 
ASCII, S. [from à negative, and exiz, Gr. | den of Eden, in which he placed the firſt man 
a ſhadow] in Geography, thoſe inhabitants of | and woman, Adam and Eye, from whom the 
the torid zone, who have no ſhadow at certain | reſt of mankind were to ſpring, After the de- 
times of the year, becauſe the ſun is then ver- ſtruction of the world by the flood, Aſia be- 
tieal, or ſhines perpendicularly on their heads. | came the nurſery from which Noah's deſcen- 
ASCUTES, 8. from a70;, Gr. a bottle] | dants difleminated various colonies into all the 
in Medicine, a kind of dropſy, which princi- | other parts of the globe, In Aſia was 25 Fx 


„ 


o 
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Canaan, where God planted | his fa- 
4 nation the Hebrews, Here it Was that 
de tupendous work. of our redemption was ac- 
noliched: by his divine Son Jeſus Chriſt: 
p 2 e nat 
nee the benign light of the goſpel Was carried 
his diſciples and followers into all nat ons, 
uſing itſelf into the remoteſt parts; here the 
dundation of the firſt Chriſtian churches were 
lid, the firſt councils held, the firſt, biſhopric- 
Qed, and the Chriſtian faith. miraculouſly | 
dunded and promulgated, being alſo ſtained 
ich the blood of numerous martyrs, Who gave 
noble teſtimony to it. From hence, by an 
xly communication with Egypt by philoſo- 
hers, now reputed the mother of learning, all 
ts and ſciences were ſecondarily derived. In 
Alia it was that not only the firſt edifices and 
ities were raiſed, but likewiſe where the firſt 
ingdoms and monarchies were founded.” ' For, 
here in particular, after the deluge, the empire 
if the Aſſyrians was begun by Belus or Ninus, 
nd continued to Sardanapalus ; then it paſſed to 
he Medes by Arbaces to Aſtyages j. next to the 
perſians under Cyrus, till Darius; and after 
im it came to the Greeks and Macedonians by 
alexander the Great: when after his death it 
as ſplit into numberleſs ſovereignties amon: 
his captains ; and theſe in a little time were de 
troyed by the Romans, In Aſia, the Parthians 
alſo eſtabliſhed à very powerful empire, which 
ended under the emperor Alexander Severus; 
and it paſſed again to the Perſians, till it was 
teftroyed by the Turks and Saracens. But 
about the year 1515 it flouriſhed again under Iſ- 
mael. Thus Afia was the ſeat of flouriſhing 
kingdoms, whilſt the other parts of the world 
were inhabited; if at all, ſo far as we know, 
only by wild beaſts. Beſides theſe advantages 
above-mentioned, this part of the world exceeds 
the other three (namely, Europe, Africa, and 
America), if not in the largeneſs of its terri- 
tories, particularly, with regard to the laſt of 
theſe ; yet in the richneſs of its ſoil, ſerenity of 
is air, ſalubrity of its drugs, deliciouſneſs of its 
fruits, fragrancy and balſamic quality of its 
plants, ſpices, and gums; in the quantity, 
variety, beauty, and value of its precious ſtones ; 
the fineneſs of its ſilks and cottons; the richne's 
of its metals and minerals, with many more ad- 
Tantages. of the like nature. It muſt indeed 
be owned, that fince the Turks, thoſe enemies 
to learning, politeneſs and liberty, have become 
maſters of ſo large a part of A ſia, its ancient 
ſclendor has been quite eclipſed, and the moſt 
frutful ſpot in all Aſia become an uncultivated 
(eſert; and fince that era it has been only 
conſiderable for the rich commodities: it yields, 
and on account of which it is ſtill reſorted to by 
merchants of other nations. But ſuch parts as 
have eſcaped the Turkiſh barbarity are ſtill in a 
flouriſhing eondition ; and that, in a great mea- 
lure, more from the natural fertility of the ſoil, 
than the induſtry of the inhabitants, who are 
leſervedly blamed for their indolence, luxury, 
and effeminacy. Theſe bad qualities are prin- 
Cipally to be aſcribed to the warmth of their 


rity and ſuc 


the river Obi. 
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by cuſtom and education, and conſequently are, 


more or leſs 238 according to the near 
or farther diſtance from the North; for it is 
plain that the ſouthern climates do not produce 
perſons of ſuch robuſt conſtitutions as the nor- 
thern. Vet hence we may infer, that thoſe 
Aſiatics, who live under the ſame latitude with 

us, cannot be much inferior to us in this re- 
ſpect: at leaſt ſeveral among them, particularly 
the Turks and Tartars, are men of as much 
ſtrength and courage as any are. With regard to 
the moze ſouthern inhabitants of Aſia, what 


they want in robuſtneſs of body is in a great 
metaſore compenſated by the vivacity of their 


mind, and in heir ingenuity in ſeveral kinds of 
workmanſhip, which our ableſt mechanics have 


io van attempted to imitate. All the Afiatic 


nat ans having been always kept in abject ſlavery 
dy ther princes, have never had an opportunity 
oi diſplaying their love of liberty, which, no 
doubt, is as natural to them as to the reſt of 
| mankind. And hence they have no idea of any 
other form of government than a. defpotic mo- 
narchy, which is the only one that reigns through 
alt the parts of that yaſt country, In religion 
hey are no leſs ſtupid and ignorant, a great 
p-rt of Afia being over-run with Mahomet- 
taniſm, as Turkey, Arabia, part of Tartary, 
and India, - In Perſia, and the Great Mogul's 
country, they profeſs the ſame religion ; but are 
of the ect of Hali, who differ in ſome points 
from the Turks; though both acknowledge 
| Mahomet as their prophet, and the Alcoran ag 
the divine rule of faith and life: which diverſity 
ariſes from the various interpretations given by 
their commentators to the tenets in the laſt- 
mentioned book. In the other parts of Tartary, 
in China, Japan, Siam, &c. — are generally 
Pagans, uſing the moſt extravagant rites and 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies in the'worſhip of their 
deities, of which they have a great multiplicity, 
It has been hinted above, that Afia -was the 
theatre for the firſt publication of Chriſtianity, 
which was propagated with ſuch amazing cele= 
par that even in the apoſtolic age 

it had penetrated as far as India, if not farther, 
being every-where received and profeſſed. But 
the unworthy deportment of theſe converts, and 
their ſhameful proneneſs toerror and corruption, 
occaſioned that denunciation revealed to St. John 
in Rev. ii, 5. So that the churches of Afia 
Minor were abandoned to perſecution, ; and at 
length utterly deſtroyed by the inundation of 
northern barbarians, as the Saracens, - Tartars, 
and Turks, And though the light of the goſ- 
pel could never be totally 1 but great 
numbers of Chriſtians continued ſtill faithful to 
it in moſt parts of Afiaz yet they have been al- 
ways kept under ſuch ſervile ſubjeQtion, and eyen 
now ſo oppreſſed, that their condition is rather 
a ſtate of miſery than toleration. Hut it is now 
time to deſcribe the limits of Aſia: It is ſepa- 
rated from Europe by the Archipelago, the 
ftreights-6f Caffa, the lake Mcaotis, the river 
Don in Ruſſia, and a line drawn from that to 
It is divided from Africa by the 


rate; though package ane i ee 


Red-ſca, and bounded on the W. n., | 


* —— . 
« 
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the Arabic, Perfian, Indian, and Chineſe ſeas; 


_ © the Archipelago to the Chinefe ocean, upwards 


of ſerpent, | whoſe poiſon kills in three hours 
after the bite, without remedy, 1 


tree, which is oleaginous and reſinous. 


— 


. A 8 * 
and Mediterranean ſeas; on the S. and E. by 


and on the N. by the Frozen ocean, or White 
fea, And thus it is every- where encompaſſed 
by the ſea, the limits northward not having 
888 till the reign of the late Czar 
Peter, the Great, by whoſe orders a ſurvey was 
made; from which a map of Ruſſia was after- 
wards printed at Amfterdam: according to 
which this northern ocean begins a little beyond 
Jat. 70, extending eaſtward from Groenland 
along the coafts of Muſcovy, Siberia, Oc. till 
it joins with the Oriental or Japan ſea, But 
how far it reaches northward is not yet known, 
The extent of Aſia from the Helleſpont to the 
city of Malacca, the fartheſt part of India, in 


the Levant fea, is computed to be about 4000 Þ 


miles nearly, from eaſt to weſt, that is, from 


of 5000; and frem N. to S. 7, e. from Malacca 
to the Tartarian ocean, about 4600. Moll 
fays upwards of 6000. {NOM 


' ASPDE, Adv. [from a and ds] applied to 


fituation, that which is not ſtraight. Oppoſed 
to perpendicular, out of, or deviating from, its 
true direction; not directly towards; or from 
the company, © | vi 

- AfSININE, Adj. [from afirus, Lat. an aſs] 
belonging to, pertaking of the nature of, or 
uſed by, an aſs. . 

To ASK, V. A. [aſcian, or acſian, Sax.] 
to deſire a thing; to demand; to put a queſtion; 
to enquire, to require. a 
* ASKANNCE, ASKAUNNCE, ASKA'UNT, 
Adv. Lone 4 and haunt, of canton, Fr, a cor- 
ner] a look, wherein the pupils of each eye are 
turned to the corners of the eyelid; obliquely, 


x 


Sideways, or with a leer; and is expreſſive of | 
2 . ſprinkle] to ſay any thing whic 


flynefs or difdain. | 
A'SKER, S. [from aſt and er of wwer, Sax. 

a man] the perſon who makes a requeſt, or en- 
iry ;. one who propoſes a queſtion, ' 4 

- ASKE'W, Adv. from @ and ſteto, from 

fehef, Belg. oblique; ſchero, fearful] afide, 


wherein the pupils are drawn to one corner of | 


the eye, and generally beſpeaks contempt or 
diſdain. 8 | f 
AsSLANT, Adv. [from a and ſlant, from | 
5, Belg. ] on one fide ; obliquely; ' 
- ASLEEP, Adv. from a and ſleep] in that 
fate wherein all the ſenſes are in a manner 
cloſed, the eyes ſhut, and a perſon enjoys that 
reſt from animal labour called ſleep. ; 
ASLO'/PE, Adv. [from à and ſlope of ſlap, 


Belg. ] declining ; obliquely. | 


. 


Asp, or A'SPIC, S. [aſpis, Lat.] a kind 


 ASPA/LATHUS, S. in Botany, a plant, 


called the Roſe of Jeruſalem, or, Our Lady's 


Roſe. Likewiſe the wood of a fmall thorny 


ASPA'RAGUS, S. [Lat. afperge, Fr.] in 
Botany, the plant ſperage. It is aperient, diu- 
retic, good in the gravel and ſtranguary, and 
makes the urine very fetid. 


lumniate, including the idea of injuſtice. 


of caſting water about, ſo as it may 


1 


AS Þ 


the countenance; look, or appearance; the 
front, ſituation of a building, or direction to. 
wards any point ; the relations of things, or 
different lights in which they may be viewel, 


In Aftrology, the ſituation of ſtars or planets 


with reſpe& to each other.. 
To ASPE/CT, V. A. [aſpicio, Lat.] to look 
upon; to behold, © The northern pole of. 
ce 'pefts.”* Ti OR Pe . ; 
' AS'/PEN, or ASP, 8. „or epſe, Sax, 
\aſp, Dan. eſpe, Belg.] a gs ob whoſe 
leaves are ſuppoſed to be always trembling 
uſed adjectively for things made out of jt, 
wood, or thoſe which reſemble it, with reſpett 
to the trembling of its leaves. an 
; A'SPER, Adj. [Lat] rough or rugged, 
Spiritut aſper, in Grammar, an accent in this 
form ee over the © X and & in Greek, 
which ſhews, that the letter under it is to be 
pronounced ſtrong, and the breath to ſupply the 
place of an 5, ; EE? 
A'SPERA -ARTERIA, in Anatomy. The 
trachea, 'or windpipe, fituated in the fore and 
| lower part of the neck, and ending in the 
tr 8 „ 
To ASPERATE, V. A. [ aſpero, Lat.] 
to roughen, or to make rough. 
ASPERIFO/LIOUS, Adj.'\from aſper, Lat. 
rough, and folium, a leaf] in Botany, applied 
to ſuch plants whoſe leaves are rough, afd 
placed alternately, without any certain order, 
on their ſtalks,” _ e eee | 
| ASPE/RITY, s. [aſperitas, Lat.] uneven 
neſs, or roughneſs, applied to the ſurface of 
bodies and pronunciation. Moroſeneſs, or 
roughneſs, applied to the behaviour or temper, 
To ASPERSE, V. A. eee Lat. to 
is injprious te 
the character of another; to ſlander; to ca- 


ASPE'RSION, S. { aſperfio, Lat.] the action 
| in ſmall 
drops, not in full ſtreams. Sprinkling, applied, 
in Divinity, to the mode of baptiſm commonly 
practiſed, oppoſed to immerſion, Figurativeh, 
an unmerited calumny, or ſlander. 

ASPHA'LTIC, Adj. from aapa>To;, Cr. 
bituminous, or pitchy. x 1 

_ASPHODEL, 8. 8 Lat.] in 

Botany, the Day Lilly; its flower is of one 
leaf, deeply cut into ſix ſegments, and expanded 
in the form of a lilly. Linnæus ranges it in 
his fixth claſs, becauſe” the flower has fix ſta- 
mina, and one ſtile. There are fix pieces; and 
were by the antients planted ncar burying places, 
to ſupply the manes of the deceaſed with nurture. 
Hence we may learn the | beauties of Pope 3 
lines By thoſe happy fouls'who dwell 

4“ In yellow meads of oſphodl.”' - 
Te A/SPIRATE, v. A. aspire, Lat.] to 
lay a great ſtreſs of voice upon any ſyllable cr 
letter. When uſed neuterly, to be pronounced 
with ſtreſs and vehe mence, or a full breath. 

A'SPIRATE, Aci. [from aſpiratus, Lat. 
pronounced with ſome degree of roughneſs, fcb 
or vehemence of voice, or a full breath. 


_- A'SPECT, S. [afpe&tws, Lat. from aſpicis, 


N 
/ 


. 5 


ASPIR A/TION, | 


| to beholy or Took at] the face; a peculiar c: of 


Utied place, 


4 88 


a ſghing for, or longing after; an ardent de- 
fire, generally uſed in a ſpiritual ſenſe; aſ- 
piring, or an endeavour to attain to ſomething 
above a perſon's preſent rank, In Grammar, 
the act of pronouncing any word ſtrongly, ve- 
hemently, or in full breath. | 

To ASPY/RE, V. N. ¶ from aſpiro, Lat. ] to 
endeavour to attain ſomething above our preſent 
circumſtances, rank, or power. Uſed with 
the particles to and afler. „ ; 

ASQUINT, Adv. {from a and fquint, from 
ſeendan, Sax, ſehenden, Teut. to difgrace] a 
poſition of the eyes, wherein they do not both 
ſcem to look the ſame way; obliquely. 

ASS, S. [from ez, Arm. /, 'Tent aſne, If. 
aſinus, 1200 in Natural Hiſtory, a domeſtic 
animal, remarkable for its ſtuggiſnneſs, hardi- 
neſs, patience in labour, coarfeneſs of diet, and 
long life, Figuratively, the word implies, a 
perion of a mean, abject ſpirit ; baſely patient 
under provecations ; deſpicable, and dull. p 


ASS'A, S. [in Pharmacy, divided into 2% 


dulcis, or benzoin, and afſa fetida] a gum or 
refin, of a browniſh colour, a ſharp taſte, and a 
very ſtrong offenſive ſmell ; from whence it re- 
ceives both the name above-mentioned, and 
likewiſe that of devil's dung. | 

To ASSA'IL, V. A. [from aſſailler, Fr. 
ofalire, Ital.] to attack, or fall upon, in order 
to ſubdue, as an enemy. Figuratively, to at- 
tack with arguments, | TE, 

ASSAVLABLE, Adj. [from afſail and able 
of abal, Sax. poſſibility or power | that which 
may be attacked, 3 

ASSAVLANT, S. [a ſaillant, Fr.] he who 
makes an attack, oppoled to one who defends, 

ASSAVLANT, Ad. uſing acts of violence 
2gainft another; attacking, * 

ASSAVLER, S. [from M ail and cr of wer, 
Sax. a man] he that makes an attack upon 
another. | | 

ASSA\RT, S. [efart, Fr. from efſarter, to 
cut wood and carry it away fiom a foreſt] in 
Foreſt Law, an offence committed by plucking 
up the roots of trees in foreſts, and making them 
like arable lands, 12 5 

ASSA'SSIN, ' or ASS ASSINAT TOR, 8. 
[from 4%, Arab, one who lays in wait for ano- 
ther] one who murders another, either for hire, 
or by treachery, 

To ASSA/SSINATE, V. A. [from aſſaſfin] 
to murder another treacheroufly, revengefully, 
or for hire; to way- lay, according to its pri- 
mary fignification, ** Aſalſinated and be- 
« trayed. Milt. Samp. Ag. 

ASSASSINA*TION, S. from aſſaſſinate] 
the act of murdering by treachery or for hire. 

ASSATION, S. [of affatum, ſupine of af/o, 
Lat, to roaſt] in Pharmacy, the preparation of 
medicines in their own juices,” by external heat, 
without the addition of any foreign fluid; roaſt - 
ing. See Torrefattton, or Uſtion. 

ASSAU*LT, S. [affautt, Fr.] in War, a 
zencral and furious attack; of a. camp, or for- 
with an intention to carry, or be 


1 | 
g 


ASPIR A'TION, 8. [from aſbiratio, Lat.] 


ASS 


come maſter of it. This has lately been filed 


A 2 de main, or a ſtrong and vigorous im- 
preſſion. Figuratively, an invaſion, or at- 
rack, applied to properties, or opinions. In 
Law, a violent injury offered to a man's perſon, 
vhich may be committed by offering a blow, or a 
terrifying ſpeech, Lamb. Iren. b. i. c. 3. 25 
Edo. III. c. 24. 22. Lib. Afﬀis. pt. 66. 


To ASSAU'LT, V. A. [See the noun] in 


War, to make a general and furious attack, 
without any cover, on a camp, or fortified place, 
in order to carry, or become maſters of it; to 
offer violence to; to attack, or invade, 

_ ASSAU'LTER, 8. [from aſſault and er, 
from war, Sax. a man] one who uſes violence 
' againſt another. | | 

 ASSA'Y, S. [from eſſaye, Fr.] examination, 
trial, or attempt; attack, In Law, afſay of 
weights and meaſures, is the examination of 
| them by the clerks of markets. 

To ASSA'Y, V. A. [from e/ayer, Fr.] to 
put to the trial ; to try, | 

ASSAY/YER, S. [from % and er, of wer 
or ver, Sax. a man} an officer of the mint, 
who tries metals, in order to determine their 
fineneſs, and how much they are above, or be- 
tow, ſtandard, 5 

ASSA'YING, S. [from ay] the art of ſe- 


other bodies, from each other, in order to de- 
termine the quantity of each before the trĩal, and 


the advantage accruing from extraction. 


ASSECU'TION, S. [affecutio, Lat. from 
aſſequor] in Canon Law, acquirement. Thus 
ea firſt benefice is ſaid to be void by the afſe- 
* cution of a ſecond.”* CRE} 

ASSEMBLAGE, S. [Fr.] the collecting a 
number of individuals together, fo as to form a 
whole ; it differs from aſſembly, becauſe that is 
uſed of perſons, and this of things. 

To ASSE'MBLE, V. A. of aſſembler, Fr.] 
to unite ſeveral things together, ſo 'as to 
form a whole; to bring ſeveral things to- 
gether in one place. Uſed with the propoſition 
together, 3 

ASSEMBLY, S. [afſemb/ee, Fr.] in Hiftory, 
or Juriſprudence, the union of ſeveral perſons 
in the ſame place, with the fame 'defign. Ina 


parating metals, ſulphurs, mineral ſalts, and 


more large ſenſe, a collection or company of 
ſeveral perſons of each ſex, to enjoy the pleaſure 


of converſation, news, gaming, Sc. ; 
ASSE/NT, S. [from aſſenſus, Lat. ] that act 
of the mind whereby it takes, or acknowledges, 
any propofition to be true or falſe; it differs 
from judgment, becauſe that is employed about 
ideas, but this about truths ; and from Anow- 
ledge, becaufe then the mind certainly perceives, 
and is undoubtedly ſatisfied of, the agreement 
or diſagreement of any ideas, but this is em- 
ployed when their certain agreement, c. is not 
perceived, but is preſumed, or taken to be fo 
before it certainly appears. In a more looſe 
ſenſe, agreement, or conſent. 
To ASSENT, V. N. {from entire, Lat.] 
e ras ST ONT to arg” 


ASSENT A'TION; S. [from a/entatic, 4 5 


| 
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nne a perſon. 


ASS 


the ptofeſſion of one's opinion being the ſame. 


as another, not on account of its evidence, but 
merely through compliment; flattery. 


ASSE'NTMENT, s. [from afent, which 


ſee] ſeldom uſed. 8 88 
To ASSE RT, V. A. [from afſero, Lat.] 
to affirm a thing as true; to claim a thing as 


one's due; to defend both by words and 


ASSERTION, S. [from aſſert] the affirm- 
ing a thing as true. A propoſition conceived 
or delivered in poſitive terms. | 

ASSE'RTIVE, Adj. [from aſſert] a ſtrong 
affirming of the truth of a propoſition z poſi- 
tive; obſtinate ; dogmatical. | 

ASSE'RTOR, S. [trom aſſert] he who af- 
Arms any propoſition as true; he who is au- 
thor, maintainer, or ſupporter of any opinion. 

To ASSE'SS, V. A. [of aſſeſſare, Ital. to 
lay a fine upon a perſon, from aſaſſe, Ital. a 
fine, tribute, or cuſtom] to rate or tax; to 

ASSE!SSION,. S. La Ho] the act of fitting 
with anot er, in alluſion to the cuſtom obſervea 
in law courts, in order to aſſiſt another with 


advice. : 

ASSE/SSMENT, S. from af;/s] the ſum, 
fine, or cuſt m levies upon any perſon, or com- 
modity; the act of levying a fine. z 

A<SES'/SUR, S. [from afſeſs| in Law, on 
who ſits on the bench jth a judge in order to 
aſſiſt him with advice; one who is next, or 
equal to, another in rank or dignity. “ His 
4 ſon—th' aſ/e/or of his throne. Par, Loft. 
One who ſettles « fne. 

ASSETS, S. [uſed only in the plural, from 
eſſex, Fr. enough] the goods of a perſon de- 
ceaſed, which are appropriated to the payment 
of his debts. 

To ASSE'VER, or ASSET VERATE, [He- 
vero, Lat.] to affirm, or deny a thing not only 
with an oath, but likewiſe with imprecations, 


. execrations, or curſes. 


ASSE/'VER A'TION, [aſſeveratio, Lat.] 
the act of affirming a thing with great ſolem- 
nity, by an oath, or imprecations. 

A/SS-HEAD, [from afs and head] a perſon 
of dull apprehenſion; a blockhead. Will 
you help an aſs-bead.”” Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

ASSIDU/ITY, S. [affiduite, Fr. aſſiduitas, 
Lat.] a conſtant attention or application to 
buſineſs ; unwearied diligence, 

ASSVYDUOUS, Adj. {[affiduus, Lat.] un- 
wearied; inceſſant ; continual and unremitted. 

ASSFDUOUSLY, Adv. ¶ from afſiduous and 
ly of lic, or lice, Sax. ] in ſuch a manner as to 
exerciſe diligence without wearineſs, and ap- 
plication without intermiſſion, . 

ASSIE'NTO, S. [Ital. a farm, contract, or 
bargain] a contract made between this nation 
and Spain, for ſupplying their plantations with 
negroes. | 
To ASSIGN, V. A. [from aſſigno, Lat.] 
to diſtribute; to allot; to appoint; to deter- 
mine, or fix, applied to quantity. To produce, 
applied to reaſon. In Law, to transfer pro- 


perty to another. | 


r 5 
| ASSUGNABLE, Aj. {oe ren and ab 
t 


of abal, Sax. poſſibility] that whic may be 
determined, ſettled, fixed, or marked out. 
AssSIO NATION, S. ¶ from affignation, Fr.] 
the act of transferring property to another. 
Commonly uſed in amours for an appointment 
made for meeting by the two parties. 

ASSIGNEE, S. Caſſgnc, r r.] one appointed 
by another to do any act, or perform any bu. 
neſs in his ſtead. Commonly applied to thoſe 
perſons who are entruſted with the eſtate of 3 
bankrupt, and are by law empowered to collect 
his debts, and make a dividend of his effects tg 
his ſeveral creditors, 

ASSVGNER, S. [from aſſign and er, ef 
wr, Sax. a man] he who ſets out, allots, de- 
termines, Or appoints, _ 

. ASSYGNMENT,, S. [from aſſign] the ſet. 
ting a thing apart for any particular uſe ; an ap- 
propriation; an alienation, | 

ASSUMILABLE, Adj. [from afſimils, Lat.] 
that which may be converted into the ſame na- 
ture, or be made like another. 

To ASSIMULATE, V. A. [affimilo, Lat. 

of ad, to, and ſimiles, like] to convert to the 
ſame nature; to bring to a likeneſs, or reſem- 
blance.. : 
_ ASSIMVLATENESS, S. -[from aſſimilate 
and neſs, of res, n. ſſe, nyſſe, Sax, or NS, 
Goth. | that quality by which a thing is ren- 
dered like another. 

ASSIMILA'TION, S. [from aſſimilate] the 
a by which things are rendered like each 
other. | 

To ASSYMULATE, V. A. [affimulo, Lat.] 
to put on a counterfeit appearance; to feign, 

ASSIMULA'TION, S. [affimulatio, Lat.] 
a counterfeit, or ſpecious reſemblance, includ- 
ing the ſecondary idea of fraud, craft, or 
deſign, Chg Es, 

To ASSI'ST, V. A. [affifer, Fr. from ad 
and /iſo, Lat.] to relieve ; to help. 

ASSI'STANCE, S. [afſtance, Fr.] the a 
of helping ; help. | 5 

ASSIS'/TANT, Adj. [from ait] that which 
ſupplies the defects of another; that which 
helps. 8 17 
ASSIS/TANT, S. [from aſſiſt] one who 
helps another either by advice, or labour; one 
who is named to help a principal officer in the 
exerciſe of his duty or functions. | 

ASSVZE, S. [aſſiſe, Fr. a ſitting] in Lau, 
a place, court, or time, wherein a judge and 
jury are aſſembled for the trial of cauſes ; they 
are either general or particular, A general ajſz 
is that which is held by Jadges twice à year in 


particular commiſſion is granted to certain pe- 
ſons to take cognizance of one or two cauſes. 
The term is likewiſe applied to ſignify the whole 


lating the weight of bread ; and the bread it- 
ſelf, as preſcribed by the ſtatute, _ 


fix the price, weight, or ſize, of a commo- 
dity. 


ASSVZER, or ASSI'SER, S. [from of 


their annual circuits. A ſpecial affize is, where | 


proceſs of a writ; a jury ; a ſtatute for regu- 


To ASSI'ZE, V. A. [from the noun] '0 


ASS 


akin of wer Sax. ] an officer who has the in | 
ſpection into the weights and meaſures of com- 


| modities. - | e 2 
880% clARLE, Adj... [from ffeciabiſis 
Lat,] that which may be joined or united to 
ſomething elſe ! 
To ASSO'CIATE, V. A. [ affvcier, Fr. of 
aſlcis, Lat. from ad, to, and fecius, Lat. a 
companion] to join as a companion; to make 
one of à company. To join inſeparably, ap- 
plied to ideas. 5 | 7 | 
ASSO'CIATE, Adj. [from afſociatur, of 
offecio, Lat.] confederated 3 joined as accom- 
plices ; making part of a ſociety, or company. 
ASSO'CIATE, S. [See the verb] one who 
js joined to another as aſſiſtant, companion, 
artner, conſederate, or accomplice. 
ASSOCIATION, 8. [from aſſociate] the 
act of uniting ; union; ſociety; the act of 
forming a company or ſociety; a contract or 
treaty, by which two or more are united toge- 


ther for their mutual affiſtance, for the better | 


or for increaſing the 


carrying on any deſign, 
: In Phyfics, combina- 


conyeniencies of life, 
tion, or union. 5 
To ASSOIL, {from aſſondre, Fr. to ab- 
ſolre, or from 4 negative, and ſoil, of ſouiller, 
Fr. ſogliare, Ital. to dirt] in Law, to deliver or 
diſcharge a perſon from excommunication. _ 
AS!SONANCE, S. [ afſonarce, Fr.] in Rhe- 
toric and Poetry, is where the words of a ſen- 
tence or verſe have the ſame ſound, but are not 
properly a rhime. The French object this to us 


as a defect in our language; but among the 


Romans it was efteemed an elegance. In verſe, 
the aſſonant rhyme is common among the Spa- 
niards as lipgera, cabierta, as well as the French; 
but is intolerable in the Engliſh. | 
AS'SONANT, Part. [from aſſoner, Fr.] to 
range things in clafſes, according to their re- 
ſemblance with each other. KP . 
AS!'SORTMENT, S. [a ſertement, Fr.] in 


Trade, a ſtock of goods, conſiſting of various 
pieces of different ſorts. In Painting, the pro- ſea. | 9 5 f 
| ASTERISK, S. [from agezpioxo;, Gr. re- 
| ſembling a ſtar] a character uſed to render any 


portion and harmony between the ſeveral parts. 

To AS/SUAGE, V. A. [from ſuavit, ad- 
ſaadere, or aſſuaviare, Lat. according to Min- 
ſew, or from ſeuꝶ ſan, or aſſauæ ſani, to ſweeten, 
from ſeves, Sax. ſweet, according to Skinner] 
to cool, or leſſen, applied to heat; to calm, 
applied to the wind; to pacify, or appeaſe, ap- 
lied to paſſion or rage; to eaſe, applied to pain, 
In its general ſenſe, it implies the leſſening the 
violence of ſomething furious. Neuterly, to 
adate, or grow leſs, The waters aſſuaged.”” 
Cen, viii. r. | 

ASSUA'GEMENT, S. [| from afſuage ] 
that which leffens the violence of any thing. 

ASSUA'GER, [from aſſuage and er, from 
wer, Sax. a man] one who pacifies rage, ap- 
praſes anger, or lefſens pain. 


ASSUA/SIVE, Adj [from afſuadeo, Lat.] 


that which has a great influence; that whic 
aluages, mitigates, or pacifies, | 
ASSUTETUDE, S. [from affuctuds, Lat.] 


the being accuſtomed to a thing; cuſtom. / 


To ASSU'ME, V. A. [from «f/m, Lat. JI 


r ern 


| AST 
to take; to repreſent a _chatafter; to take 
upon one's ſelf ; to arrogate, or claim what is 
not one's due. | | | 
ASSU'/MER, S. [from aſſume and er, of 
war, Sax, a man] one who claims or arrogates 
more than is his due; an arrogant perſon. 


the act of taking, or appropriating any thing 
to one's ſelf ;- the ſuppoſing a thing true, or 
granted, without any formal proof. The af- 
ſumption of the Virgin Mary is celebrated on 
the 15th of Auguſt, In Logic, the minor, or 


ſometimes the conſequence drawn from the ma- 
jor and minor; The premiſes are true, but 
« ,the aſſumption is captious. 3 
ASSU'MPTIVE, Adj. {from aſſumpti vn, 
Lat.] that which a perſon may take, or appro- 
priate to himſelf. In Heraldry, aſſumpti ve 
arms are thoſe which a perſon may uſe as his 
own. k 
ASSU'RANCE, S. [afurance, Fr.] a cer- 
tain. expectation of ſomething future; confi- 


curity ; conviction. In Commerce, a con- 
tract by which a perſon ſubjects himſelf to 
nfake good the damages to be ſuſtained by ano- 
ther in a voyage. See Inſurance. 

To ASSURE, V. A [aſſurer, Fr.] to pet- 
ſuade a perſon of the certainty of a thing; to 
make a perſon confident, by removing the 
cauſes of doubt or fear; to be betrothed. I 
« was aſſured to her. Shakeſp. — 05 

ASSU/REDLY, Adv. {from aſſured and iy 
of lic, or lice, — in ſuch'a manner as 3 
no doubt; certainly; undoubtedly, 

ASSU'REDNESS, S. ax aſſured and 
neſs, of nes, neſſe, or nyſſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. ] 
the ſtate of a perſon, who is certain, or entirely 
free from doubt. 

ASSU'RER, S. [ aſfureur, Fr.] one who re- 
moves the doubts of another. In Commeree, 
one who indemnifies another againſt hazards at 


particular paſſage in an author conſpicuous, or to 
refer to ſome note in the margin or at the bot- 


note that ſome word is to be ſupplied, or is 

wanting * . | 

 ASTE'RN, [from @ and fern] a ſea term, 

in the hinder part of a ſhip; or any thing fitua- 

ted behind the ſhip, EW 
AS'THMA, S. [ Gr. from aw, Gr. to 


1 ue] in Medicine, a wg ys of breathing, 
ungs, attended = 


ariſing from a diſorder in the 
with a great uneaſineſs in the diaphragm, or 
præcordia, eſpecially in a prone poſture; a 
cough, and whiſtling, and divided into dry and 
moiſt 3 a dry one is attended with noexpeQora- 
tion of purulent matter; and is owing to an 
univerſal plethora, and a ſudden change from 
| heat to cold, The moiſt is that which is not at- 


| tended with an expectoration, is owing to an 


abundance of ſcirrhous humours collected in the 
1 1, paſſages 


ASSU'MPTION, S. [from afſumptio, Lat. 


ſecond propoſition in a categorical fyllogiſm ; 


dence; truſt; ground for confidence, or fe- 


tom of the page, marked thus [*]; when two 
or three are placed together in a line, they de- 


o - 2 


ASE | AST — 
paſſages of the lungs, and uſually affects the f ASTRITFEROVs, Adj. [from-aftrifer, Lal. 
— The general indication of cure is bleed - bearing, or having ftars, ; [ 0 6 4 28  þ 
ing, diſperſing the collected matter, and keep- 4 To ASTRUNGE,V.A. [from aſtringo, Lat.] al 
ing up a conſtant. perſpiration. ._ _ | topreſs or cloſe together; to force the parts cloſer of 
:. . ASTHMA'TIC or ASTHMA'TICAL, Adj.] tg each other. m 

| [from ahm] affected or troubled with an | ASTRVNGENT, Part. [aftringens, Lat,] 

© OO EL e FS in Medicine, that which contrafts the dimen- | Ag 
. ASTO'NIED, Part. a contraction of the | ſion of the veſſels by its roughneſs and aſpe. la 
word aſtoniſhed. Many were aſtonicd. | rity, and thickens the fluids; when uſed in. 11 
1 I | ternally, oppoſed to laxative ; when external, ha 
To ASTO/NISH, V. A. [eftormer, Fr. at- | oppoſed to ſtyptic. | 
genre, Ital. from attonitus, Lat,] to occaſion | ASTROVTES, S. [Gr.] in Natural Hi. Tv 
ſurprize by the immenſity and novelty of an | tory,. a kind of figured ſtonè found at Shuck. 19 
object; to amaze. e burgh in Warwickſhire, near Belvoir-cafile in * 
ASTO'NISHINGNESS, 8. gn joey nn | Lincolnſhire, and at Touque in Normandy, me 
z and meſs of net, neſſe, Sax, | that quality] ASTROLA “BE, S. from ac, Gr. 2 no 
Which railes ſurprize from the immenſity and | ſtar, and AapuCarw, to take] in Aſtronomy, a 
novelty of an object. I ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the different circles of =} 

_ .. ASTO'NISHMENT, S. from ctonnement, | the ſphere, reſembling an armillary ſphere, in- Gr 
Fr. ] a ſurpriae, occaſioned by  an-immenſe-and | vented by Hipparchus ; but being afterwards al- ind 
new object, diſtinguiſhed from admiration, both | tered; by x th to a plane ' ſurface, called a o 
by the degree, and the nature of the object. planiſphay, the word is at preſent applied to x lik 
% Aftoniſhment is beyond bare | admiration.” | planiſphere or Rereographic projection of the 22 


. _ South. e ſphere upon the plane of one of the great 
| To ASTOUND, 'V. A. [from eflonner, Fr.] | circles. $7 figr 
to aſtoniſh ; to confound with wonder. May | ASTRO LOGER, 8. [from aftrologus, Lat.] 4 
44 ſtartle well, but not affound.”” Par, Loft.” one who. pretends to predict future events from 25 
ASTRAD'DLE, Adv. from à and firaddle] | the ſuppoſed influences of the ſtars. 888 
to fit on a thing, fo that one of our legs ſhould | ASTROLO/GIAN, S. [from aſtrology] Set wh 
be one each fide of it. See Amide... | Aftrobyger. | 4 ſibi 
A'STRAGAL, S. [aceayan;, Gr.] in| ASTROLO'GIC, or ASTRO O Ic, 


Anatomy, a bone of the tarſus, with a convex Adj. ¶ from aſtrology] relating, or agreeable to dew, 
eminence, articulated with the tibia by a ging- | the principles of aſtrology. pets 
| lymus, commonly called the ancle bone. In |  ASTROLO'/GICALLY, Adv. from a- wit 
b Architecture, a little round member, in the | logical, and , of lic, or lice, Sax. ] according to Wi © 
_ form of a ring or bracelet, ſerving as an orna- | the principles of aſtrology, or after the manner the 
| ment to the tops and bottoms of columns. In | of an aſtrologer. 1 5 
Gunnery, the little moulding on a piece of or- To ASTRO LOGIZE, v. A. [from afr:- h 
dinance, of which there are generally three on | ly] to ſtudy aſtrology ; to ſolve or predict ac- con) 


1 each piece. . 1 8 corqing to the principles of aſtrology. 

A AS TRAL, Adj. [from //frum, Lat. a ftar] | ASTRO/LOGY, S. [Lat. aftro/ogia, from plac, 

4 | that which belongs to, or depends on the ſtars. | a5pov, Gr. a ſtar, and Ni, the anſwer of an EN 
#4 Afra year, is the time which the earth takes | oracle, or prediction] the art of foretelling fu- me, 
664 to make its revolution round the ſun, See | ture events from the aſpects, poſitions,” and in- ib 


„ | N fluences of the ſtar s . 
ASTRAY, Adv, [from a and fray] wan-. a ASTRO NOMER, S. [from arp, a ſtar, * 
dering from the right or direct path. Figura- | and von-, Gr. a rule] a perſon who applies : 
tively, wrong, or in an error, 7 himſelf to the ſtudy of aftronomy,., , 
Jo ASTRICT, V. A. [of aſtrictum, ſupine} ASTRONO MIC, or AS TRONOMICAL, pl 
of aftringo, Lat.] to leſſen the diſtance between | Adj. [from aſtronomy] that Which is founded 
two objects; to make the parts of a thing upon the principles of aſtronomy. Astronomical A 
come nearer to each other, oppoſed to relax. | place of a ſtar, is its longitude, or place in the 4 ä 
Conſtringe is moſt commonly uſed. ecliptic, reckoned from the beginning of Aries, a 8 


ASTRUYCTION, 8. from aſtriclio, Lat.] according to the natural order of the ſigns. ; bl 
the act or power of making the parts of a body ASTRO'NOMY, S. [ aftronamie, Fr. «jr: | "ap 
approach to each other. BY nomia, Lat, See Aftronomer | a branch of mixt Ty 
_ . ASTRVCTIVE, Adj. [from- afri&] that | mathematics, whereby we are acquainted with > : 
which has a ſtyptic, or binding quality. the celeſtial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, ” : 
ASTRIUCTORY, Adj. {from , afri&orivs, | revolutions,  eclipſes, &c. See Spherical ani Bl | 
Lat.] that which has an aftringent or binding | Theoretical; the two branches into which it!“ : a 
quality. | divided. aa i wy 


e Adj. [from a and ride] a poſ-'| - ASTRO-THEOLOGY, [from aftrun; Iat. 10 

ture wherein the jegs are placed at a diſtance] a ſtar, and theologia, Lat. divinity] the proofs "Hom 
from each other, or whereig each of the legs is | of a Deity drawn from an aftronomical vie be 
placed on a ſubject at a diſtance from another; | of the heavens. VV 3 
open or wide, applied to the legs, oppaſed to,  ASUNNDER, Adv. [from-aſundran, or afun- ward 


cigſe, or together, - - ; 5 | drony Sax, of affeeynaran, to ſeparate, . l g 
22 a 5 1 2 5 Fe 0 


Ss 


A. 
| bnderen, Teut. to diſtinguiſh, ſorder, by itſelf | 
at a diſtance from each other; apart. ; by, itſelf, 
er ſeparate z diſſolution of the union of two or 
more b — „ 
ASY'LUM, S. ILat. from « neg. and g 
vam, Gt. to pillage, or take out of a place] 2 
ſanctuary, or place of refuge, which ſheltered a 
criminal, and ſecured him from falling. into the 
hands of any officer of juſtice. , ,  -, 
ASY!MMETRY; 8. [ from. a priv. and 
rug, Gr. ſymetry] a defect of propor- 
tion, harmony, or correſpondence between the 
parts of a thing. In Mathematics, the ineom 
menſurability of two quantities, when they have 
no common meaſure. { as 


ASY!MPTOTE, S. [that which never meets | pious 
| a 


or coincides, from a neg. ov, with, and www, 
Gr, to fall] a r.ght line, which being continued: 
indefinitely, continually-approaches. to a curve, 
or a portion of a curye continued, indefinitely! 
likewiſe, ſo as its diſtance from thence will: 
never become an abſolute negative, or cypher, 
but will always be found leſs than the leaft aſ- 
ſignable quantity. N hb 4 
ASSY MPTO!/TICAL, Adj. [from aſymp-' 
ite] belonging to, or partaking of the proper- 
ties of an aſymptote; curves are aſymptotical, 
when they continually approach, without a poſ- 
ſibility of meeting. | | 
ASVNDETON, S. from à neg. and ur- 
deu, Gr. to bind together] in Grammar, a fi- 
gure wherein ſeveral ſentences meet together 
without any conjunction; uſed to expreſs a 


„LV r 20 5 88 
Tees us from all peturbations of f. 
or imaginary knowledge,  ' ' | 
"ATE, the preter of rt. 


” A!THEISM, S. f[atheiſne, Fr.] is 1923 


ſerver of the warld. | 5 
Ar HEIST, S. [of a neg. and Steg, Gr. 
God] one who denies. the exiſtence of a. God, 
the creator afd preferver of all things, Uſed 
EG, it implies ſomething that partakes 
'of the principles of an atheiſt ; or ſomething 
"oppoſite to, and at enmity with, God. The 
'«« atheiſt erew. Par. Lol, © © 


ors: or agreeable to the principles of an 
 ATHET'STICALLY, Adv, [from atheiftical, 
and ly of lic, ot /ice,'Sax.] after the manner of 
a Ran, 3 
ATHEVSTICALNESS, S. [from arbeit 
cal, and neſs of neſſe, or 255 Sax. or NS, 
Goth. ] an inclination to atbeißn; or that qua- 


| lity which denotes'a perſon to be an atheiſt, 
A'THEOUS, 8. [from aeg, Gr. ] oppoſite, 


or contrary to the belief of a Deity; atheiſti- 
cal, „ eheous prieſt. Par, Reg. 0 
ATHERO MA, S. [Gr. from ada, Gr. 
pap.] a tumor, or wen, which neither 5005 
to the touch, diſcolours the ſkin, or cauſes 


ma] that which reſembles, or is of the natupe 


greater rapidity, or vehemence in the mind of | of, an arberema. 


the orator, as in the lines of Pope. To him 
« no high, no low, no great, no ſmall— He 
« fills, he bounds, connects. — Where the 
conjunction and is omitted, | 

AT, Prep. [&t, Sax. ät, Goth.] before a 
place, it ſigniſies ſometimes, cloſe to; and at 


other times, in it. Before a word implying | d 


tine, it denotes the very inſtant in which a thing 
was, or will be, done; and ſometimes is put 
without the word time in the ſame ſenſe.. Uſed 
inſtead of <vith, it e cauſe, or on account 
of, © Ar this news he dies. Shakeſp, Be- 
tore an adjeQiive of the ſuperlative degree, it 
implies manner, or perfection. Before a ſub- 
ffantive, it ſometimes denotes à particular cir - 
cumſtance, and gives it an adverbial meaning. 
2 at eaſe, i. g. ealy. Aſter be, * e 
elgn, intention, or employment. 8 ew, 
„what he would be art. Hud, Uſed with] 
Gnnand, it implies ſubject. Thou art leaſt 

* at my command,” Dryd. Sometimes it ſig- 
Miles from; as, © Endeavour to deſerve ſome- 
* thing at our hands. Pope. At, joined with 
al, implies, in any reſpect, degree, or manner, 
2 Moſt women have no characters at all. 


| . : n q > 
A TABEK, S. [Turk. the father of a 


© ATHVIRST, Adr. [from @ and thin] want- 
ing drink, or adry. | 3 
ATHLE TE, S. [from abe, Gr. a con- 
tee] perſons of ſtrength and aQtivity, erer - 
eiſed for the public games of Greece and 1. 
and exhibiring their ſkill in ſuch exploits- as re- 
uired bodily ſtrengtu. 7 250g 
ATHLE/TIC,. Adj. [from atblera, Lat. J 
ſtrong, vigorous, and active of body; robuſt. 
ATHW ART, Prep. [of a and thwar?, 
from tepert, Dan. zwereb, Teut. tranſverſe] 


' acroſs, © His bridge athevart the Heleſpont.” 


Bac. Through. Athwart the terrors. A- 
diſ. Cato, Uſed adverbially, for croſs, or con- 


tion; afide, or wrong. 5 
ATLANTIC, S. [from atlas] in Geogra - 
phy, that part of the ocean which lies between 
Atrica and America. 5 
ATLAS, 8. [Lat.] a collection of maps, 
generally folio, in alluſion to the fable of At- 
las's bearing the world on his ſhoulders, in 
Anatomy, the firſt vertebra of the neck, which 
lies next to, and ſupports, the head. In Ar- 


ſupport any member of architecture, ſuch as a 


Fince ; arabekian,. Per.] in Hiſtory, the title | balcony, Sc. They are likewiſe named telg= 


borne by the preceptors of the Selgiucides. 
aTARA'XIA, or ATARA XV, S. [from 

ftw. and rapacme, Gr. to trouble, or fear] a 

word uſed by the ſtoics to ſignify that tranqui · 


ATMOSPHERE, S. from atTwueos, Or. a 
that thin elaſtic fluid with which the earth is 


ty of mind, and firmneſs of judgment, which 


covered to a certain height, gravitates towards 
1 0 | | its 


f 


phy ßes, the opinion of thoſe who deny the ex 


© ATHEISTICAL, Ah. [from a . 


pain. | I's +? 
ATHEROMATOus, Adj. {from athers= 


trary to a perſon's expectations; full of vexa- | 


chiteQure, thoſe ſtatues, or half-ſtatues, of 
men, uſed inſtead gf columns or pilafters to 


vapour, and pip, a ſphere] in Phyfics, 5 
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Vith it, and partakes of all its motions, both 


feſſes the corpuſcular philoſophy, which main- 


pluying, to harmonize, Skinner]. to agree, or ac- 


A FT R 
its center, and on its ſurface, is carried along 
annual and diurnal: ſome confine the term 
only to that part of the air which is neareſt 
the earth, receives its vapours and exhalations, 


And refracts the rays of light, Its whole weight | 
Is 14,83 1, 308, 800,000,000,000 Ib. troy, and 


its height, according to De la Hire, 16 leagues, 
vr 43 [ JEET 
* - ATMOSPHERRICAL, Adj. [from atmo- 
ſphereÞ that which belongs to the atmoſphere. 
ATOM, S. [from atmus, Lat, from @ neg. 
and v, Gr. to cut or divide] in Phylics, a 
particle of matter ſo minute as to be indiviſible; 
- or the primary immutable particles of which bo- 
dies are compounded. Likewiſe applied to thoſe 
particles of duſt which become viſible by a ſun- 
{beam ſhining in a darkened room, Any thing 
very minute, or extremely ſmall. _ IE 
ATOMICAL, Adj, [from atom] conſiſting | 
of, or relating to, atoms.  Atomical philoſ»phy 
is that which accounts for the formation of all 
things, from the principle or hypotheſis of 
$ matter endued with motion and gravity. See 


Corp ſcular and Epicurean, | 


A'TOMIST, S. [from atem] one who pro- 


tains, that all things are formed of immutable 

particles, and for that reaſon ſtill retain their 
primitive and original properties. 

A'TOMY, S. [the ſame as ator] © A team 

* of little atomies. Rom. and Jul. | 

To ATONE, V. N. [of at, and one, im- 

plying, to unite; or of ad, to, and tone, im- 


cord. He and Auſidus can no more atone, 
Sc. Shakeſp. Uſed with the particle for, to 
make ſatis action for; to compenſate; to ex- 
piate; to make a recompence. Each atones 
his guilty love with life.“ Pope, 
ATONEMENT, S. from atone] reconci- 
liation, agreement, concord ; the uniting two 
: perſons at variance with each other. Whoſe 
% blood was brought in to make an atantment. 
Lev. xvi. 27. Ranſom. | 
'  A'TONY, S. [from à neg. and T#ww, Gr. 
to ſtretch] in Medicine, want of proper tenſion, 
or tone, in the ſolids of a human body, | 
ATO'P, Adv, [from @ and top] on the 
higheſt part of a thing. 
ATRABILA'/RIOUS, Adj. ob ir, 
Fr. from atrabilis, Lat.] one affected with a 
di ſorder flowing from a black, aduſt Nate of th 
of the blood; called melancholy. : 
 ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS, S. [from atra- 
- bilarious, and neſs, of neſſe, or NS. Goth. ] that 
quality which cauſes a perſon to be deemed me- 
Iancholic. ? |; 
-  ATRAMENTAL, Adj. [from atramentum, 
Lat. ink] that which blackens, or has the qua- 
ities of ink. | 
ATRAME'NTOUS, Adj. [See atramental] 
Plack, or having the quality of ink." 
' ATRQ'CIOUS, Adj. [from atrox, Lat.] 
that which argues a great, if not the higheſt, 
degree of wickedneſs in the committer; that 
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ö went on a bill brought into the howſe, A per 


ſon, who ſuffers attainder, loſes his titles, f 
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| attained, . 
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LT 
which is extremely, enormouſſy, flagraniy 
wicked. | . 

ATRO/CIOUSNESS, 8. Cem atrociu, 


and neſs, of neſſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. ] that qua- 
liry which argues a perſon to be extremely, ob- 
ſtinately, and enormouſly criminal. 

ATRO'CITY, S. from atrecitas, Lat.] 
that which heightens the enormity of the crime, 
and makes it an object of horror. 

A'TROPHY, S. from a, neg. and rergn, 
Gr. to nouriſh] in Phyfic, an univerfal cen- 
ſumption, proceeding from the whole habit af 
the body, without any diſtemper of the lung, 
other entrail, or any remarkable fever. See 
. e e e | 

o ATTA!CH, V. A. [attacher, Fr.] in 
Law, to ſeize either on a pexſon or his goods; 
to have an affection, defire, or inclination to- 
wards a thing. | 

ATTA/CHMENT, S. [ attachement, Fr.] 
an habitual diſpoſition, or affection of the ſo} 
towards an object which is dear to it, In 
Law, the taking or apprehending a perſon or 
thing, either by commandment, or writ, 

To ATTA'CK, V. A. [attaguer, Fr, atia. 
care, Ital.] in War, an effort or attempt made 
upon a perſon, or a work, in order to conquer 
or ſubdue them. Figuratively, to ſet upon, in- 
vade, or abuſe with works of wit, or treat any 
one as an enemy, either by actions or words, 

ATTACK, S. [attaque, Fr.] in War, an 
attempt to conquer a body of troops, or maſter 
a fortified place. A falſe attack is that which 
is made only to divert the intention of the ene- 
my, and to conceal that of the main one. H- 
guratively, any hoſtile attempt, whether it con- 
ſiſt in actions or words. 

ATTANCKER, S. [from attack and er, of 
aver, Sax. a man] the perſon whe makes an 
attempt on a body of ſoldiers or a fortifed 
place, in order to ſubdue,” or conquer them; 
any one who ufes another with violence. 

To ATTAIN, V. A, [ attginare, Fr. am. 
neo, Lat.] to make one's cn by labour « 
mental application; to procure, or obtain; tv 
reach; to arrive at, or acquire. Arrains to the 
« higheſt degree. Arbuth, RET 

ATTAINABLE, Adj. [from attain, and 
able, of abal, Sax. power or poſſibility] that 
which may be obtained, acquired, or procure, 

'ATTA'INABLENESS, S. [from attairab:, 
and neſs, of nes, neſſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. ] ths 
quality which renders a thing poſſible to be 


ATTA'INDER, S. [attaindre, Fr.] in Lov 
is where a perfon is convicted of à crime and 
ſentenced ; or condemned of treaſon by parli 


nobleman, and whether private or noble, ht 

children are deprived of their inheritance. 
ATTA'INMENT, S. [from attain] ti: 

which a perſon makes his own by labour © 

mental application; the act or power of 2 

taining. 5 

To ATTA'INT, V. A. eek - 4 


A T.T 


taindre, Fr.] to paſs ſentence againſt a perſon, 
either for felony, or treaſon, whereby he forfeits 
all his lands, or hereditaments, his blood is cor- 
rupted, and his children rendered baſe, Figura- 
tively, to debaſe, corrupt, or make infamous. 
ATTA'INT, S. ['See the verb] in Law, a 
writ which lies againſt a jury, that have given 
a falſe verdict in any court of record, in a trial 
or perſonal action, where the debt amounts to 
above forty ſhillings. It lies likewiſe where the 
jury give their verdict contrary to evidence. Fi- 
guratively, a blot or ſtain, in alluſion to the 
conſequences of an attalnder. Fr | 
ATTA'INTURE, S. See Alttainder. 
To ATTEMPER, V. A. [ attempero, Lat.] 
to ſoften, applied to rigour; to render ſupport- 
able, applied to heat; to leſſen any quality by 
the mixture or addition of another, Figuratively, 
to ſuit, adapt, or fit, in alluſion to the tem- 
pering metals, 1 1055 
To ATTEMPERATE, V. A. e e 
Lat.] to render agreeable to; to make ſuitable to. 
To ATTE!/MPT, V. A. attenter, Fr, atten- 
tare, Lat.] to make a trial; to try, or endea- 
your. Sometimes uſed inſtead of tempt. Hin- 
« dered not ſatan to aitept the mind of man. 
Par. Loft. ; 27 
ATTEMPT, S. [from the verb] an un- 
dertaking; a trial to do a thing; ſometimes ap- 
plied to the attacks of an enemy. 
ATTEMPTABLE, Adj. | from attempt, and 
able, of abal, Sax. poſſibility or power | that 
which may be tried or attempted ; that which 
is ſubject or liable to attempt; that which is 
ſubject to temptation, ** Leſs artemptable than 
« the rareſt of our ladies. Shakeſp. Coriol. 
ATTEMpTER, S. {from attempt, and er, 
of wær, Sax. a man] the perſon who makes 
an endeavour; who tries, tempts, or attempts. 


SM 
i To ATTEND. V. A. [arrendre, Fr. of at- 
em; de, Lat.] to fix the mind to an object, 


ſtretch the drum of the year, ſo as to be ſuſ- 
ceptidle of the loweſt ſounds, when applied to 
hearing z'to wait upon; to accompany ; to 
follow ; to expect; to ſtay for; to lay wait for. 
Vled neuterly, it implies to yield attention; to 
ſtay, or delay, 

ATTENDANCE, S. [ attendance, Fr.] the 


ure! ed of waiting upon as a ſervant ; ſervice; the 
rab perſon in waiting; a ſervant, - OY 

] 008. ATTE/NDANT, Adj. | [attendant, Fr.] 
0 be vaiting on another as an inferior, including the 


dea of ſervice, 


Law ATTENDANT, 8. che adjective] 
e ua ene who accompanies * Gr 3 a ſervant, or 
jarlia Gpendant of a nobleman ; one who depends 


on another as a ſuitor; that which is inſe- 
prably united, as a concomitant or conſequen 
ATTENDER. See Attendant, 
ATTENT, Adj. [artentus, Lat.] liſtening 


w or applying the mind to the conſideration of 
ur © ay object; intent. TI e 
pf 2 ATTENTATES, 8. [attentata, Lat.] in 
u, proceedings in a court during a ſuit, and 
or * iter an inhibition 3 likewiſe thoſe things which 
# . 


* Wne aftor-an extrajudicial A 


when applied to ſpeculation; to liſten, or 


ATT 


ATTENTION, 8. (Br.] in Logie, an 
operation of the mind, which fixes it to any 
particular object, and engages it to conſider it 
in ſuch a manner as to acquire a diftin&. idea 
thereof, abſorbing, as it were, all other ideas 
which offer themſelves to the mind. This ma 

be looked on as the mieraſeope of the min 


thouſand properties, which would eſcape an in- 
ſpeRtipn leſs intent. Applied to the hearing, it 
ſignifies the firetching the drum in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to make it ſuſceptible of the weakeſt 
impulſe of air, or the loweſt ſounds. 

ATTENTIVE, Adj. [ attentus, Lat.] the 

weg mind or ear to one pa: ticular object. 
4 INTIVELV, Adv. from attentrve,. 
and , of lice, Sax.] in ſuch a manner as to 
conſider, or liſten to one particular object. | 

ATTENTIVENESS, S. [from attentive, 
and neſs of neſſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. ] that qua- 
lity of mind wherein a perſon confiders, or 
liſtens to a particular object with a total diſre - 
gard of all others. ; 

ATTE'NUANT, Part. [attenuans, Lat.] 
that which makes thin or dilutes. Uſed ſub- 
ſtantively, in Medicine, for thoſe remedies 
which rarefy the fluids, by acting on the viſ- 
coſity of the fluids contained in the ventricle 
and inteſtines, &c, 

ATTENUATION, S. [Fr.] in Phyſic, 
applied to fluids, it is the act of rendering 
them more liquid and thinner than they were 
before; the effect of attenuating medicines, or 
certain efforts, which nature itſelf makes to 
deſtroy the force of diſorders z and is the firſt 
indication of cure in thoſe which proceed from 
a condenſation of the fluids, In a general 
| ſenſe, it implies the breaking or deſtroying the 


creaſing their ſurface. | 

To ATTE'ST, V. A. [atteflor, Lat.] to 
give a proof of the truth of a thing by evidence. 
or writing. 

ATTESTA'TION, S. [ atteflation, Fr. of 
atteſtatio, Lat.] evieence, or proof of the truth 
of any fact, either by word or writing. 

ATTIC Adj. [from attica, Lat.] in Ar- 
chitecture, a kind of building or ſhorter ſtory 
over another, wherein no roof is to be ſeer, 


culiar 86 irſelf, compoſed of the other five, 
but ſhpuld reſemble that moſt which is under 
it ; the breadth of its pilaſter ſhould be equal 
to that underneath it, and juſt half its height. 
The artic baſe is the moſt beautiful of any. In 
Literature, it implies a brilliant Kind of wit, 


to the people of Attica. | 

To ATTPRE, V. A. [attirer, or attourner, 
Fr. xicren, or xiren, Teut,] to adorn with 
clcaths or dreſs. Figuratively, to embelliſh or 
adorn. „ i 

ATTIRE, S. [zi##, zierd, Teut. ] cloaths 
or dreſs to adorn or embelliſh a perſon. In 
Botany, the third part or diviſion of a plant, 
including its generative parts; and divided into 


F 


ſemini · form and flori l. 


14 = ATTFRER, 


that magnifies- its objects, and diſcovers a 


coheſion of the particles of a body, and in- 


which ef decorated with an order pe- 


and an inexpreffible elegance of ſtyle peculiar _ 


7 . n bk: 


we 3 * 
: 


| . 
ATTFRER, S. [from attire, and er, of 
wer, Sax, a man] one who attires, or dreſſes 
another. | | | | 

A'TTITUDE, S. [Fr. of attitudine, Ital. 
poſture] in Painting and Sculpture, the poſture 


of a ſtatue, whereby it expreſſes ſome action, or 


aſſion of the mind. Applied likewiſe to the 
ge, to imply the poſture of an actor to ex- 
xreſs the ſentiments of the poet. 
ATTO'LLENT, Adj. | attolens, Lat.] that 
which raiſes or lifts up. In Anatomy, ap- 
plied to thoſe muſcles which raiſe the parts they 
belong to. 
ATTORNEY, S. [attornatus, Law Lat. 


from ad and tour, Fr. ſtead, i. e. one who ſup- 


lies the place of another] a perſon appointed 
by another to do ſomething in hs ſtead, At- 
torney at Law, one retained to proſecute or de- 
fend a ſuit or action. Attorney-General, is a 
great officer, created by letters patent, to ex- 
hibit informations, proſecute for the crown in 
criminal cauſes, and file bills in the Exchequer 
for any thing concerning the k ng, in inheritance 
or profits. 

To ATTO'RNEY, V. A. [from the noun] 
to perform or employ as proxy. ** I am ſtill 
4c attornied to your ſervice.” Shakeſp. 

ATTO'RNEYSHIP. S. [trom attorney, 
and ſcyp, or ſcype, Sax. implying office] the of- 
fice of an attorney. 

ATTO'RNMENT, or ATTOU/R NMENT, 
S. [attournement, Fr.] in Law, the agreement 
of a tenant of life to the transferring of pro- 
perty to another. 

To ATTRA/CT, V. A. [of attractun, ſu- 


pine of attrabo, Lat.] to draw towards itſelf; 


to allure, or invite. c 
AT TRA CT, S. [from the verb, or rather 
from attrait, Fr.] that which has the power 


ing. Attrafts and flames.” Hudib. | 
ATTRA'CTICAL, Adj. [fror attract 
that which hath the power- of drawing ſome- 
thing towards it. „ 
ATTRA'CTION, S. [from artractien, Fr.] 
in Mechanics, the act of a moving power, by 
which a thing that may be moved is brought 
nearer, or drawn towards it, In Ancient Phi- 
loſophy, a natural power ſuppoſed to be in- 
herent in certain bodies, by which they acted 
on others at a diſtance, and drew them towards 
them. In the Newtonian ſyſtem, it is an inde- 
finite principle, not implying a particular man- 
ner nor phyfical cauſe of action, but only a 


_ tendency of approaching, whether it proceed 


from any external cauſe, or be inherent jn bodies 


. themſelves, excluding the idea of impulſe from 


its conſideration, It is divided into the attrac- 
tion of gravity, or the attraction of coheſion. 
The attraction of gravity, called the centripetal 


force by mathematicians, is that by which. all | 


bodies tend towards the center, or act on each 
other at a diſtance; from hence proceed almoſt 


all che motions and changes in the ſyſtem; it is 


by this principle that light bodies aſcend, that 
projectiles are regulated in their courſes, the va- 


1 


| and meſs, of nes, neſſe, or nyſſe, Sax. or NS, 


firmed as belonging to a thing; that whic! 


pute, or charge, applied to a cauſe. 
of alluring, engaging the affection, or attradct- 


ing from its eſſence, In Divinity, the qual. 
ties ot perfections of the Deity, which make up 


picture or ſtatue, to expreſs the peculiar office 
or dignity of the chief figure; thus the Scythe 
characterizes Time in the monument of gen. 
the duke of Argyle; and the Cor nucop'a filed 


gether with a ſhip's roſtrum on her head, th 


r 
pours aſcend, and the rain falls; the way 
roll, the air preſſes, and the ſea is ſwelled o. 
decreaſed by 3 viciſſitude of its flux and te. 
flux. The attraction of: cobeſion, is that which 
unites: the inſenſible particles of bodies toge. 
ther into their different maſſes, and cauſes the 
roundneſs we ſee in drops of water or quick. 
ſilver. Figuratively, the power of alluring, en. 
ticing, or engaging the affections of a perſo;, 

ATTRA/CTIVE, Adj. [ attra&if, Fr.] that 
which has the power of drawing another to it. 
ſelf ; inviting, alluring, engaging, applied to 
perſonal charms. AS 

ATTRA'CTIVE, S. | See the adjective] 
that which can draw or engage the affections; 
diftering from allurement, as that is uſed in 1 
bad ſenſe; but attraction generally in a zoo 
one. | | | Et 

ATTRA'/CTIV ELV, Adv. [frem attre-. 
tive, ly, of uc, or lice, 42. in the man- 
ner of a thing, or perſon, which draws or al. 
lures ſomething. 1 

ATTRA'CTIVENESS, S. [from attra#irr, 


Goth. ] the quality by which a thing attract, 
or allures, 8 

ATTRA'CTOR, 8. from attract] that 
which draws towards itſelf. . Wien rf 
_ ATTRA'HENT, S, [attrabens, Lat.] that 
which draws towards itlelf, © | 

ATTRIBUTABLE, Adj. | [from attribut, 
and able, of abal, Sax,] that which may be af- 


wg be aſcribed or imputed to a thing, or per- 
on, | 

To AT/'/TRIBUTE, V. A. [of attribuun, 
ſupine of attribuo, Lat.] to affirm as belonging 
to a thing; to aſcribe as a property; to im- 


AT'TRIBUTE, 8. [attribat, Fr.] in Me- 
taphyſics, a conſtant property of à being flou- 


the complex idea of his effence.  Attribu'ecin 
Mythology, are the qualities, or attributes of 
the Deity, which were perſonnized or repre- 
ſented under the idea of different perſons by the 
een l.ger -, a 0 was the power, Juno 
the anger, and Minerva the wiſdom of the Su- 
preme Being. Attributes in Painting and Scvip- 
ture, are thoſe ſymbols which are added to 20 


Gueſt ; the Caduceus, Eloquence, in that of 
with apples, corn, and a ſuſpended fleece, t 


figure of Brittannia, on that of commedo:* 
Warren, in Weſtminſter abbe xy. 
ATTRIBU “ TTION, 5. {from aii u. 
ſomething aſcribed; character; or reputation. 
ATTRTTE, Adj. Cartritis, Lat.] worn © 
by rubbing two bodies together. TEES | 
ATTRIVTENESS, S. [from . aftrite, ane 
neſs, of nes, gsi, or nyſſe, Sax, or Ns, Got. 


A; Vi A 


uali uced the rubbing of two bo- 


[Fr. of ateritin Lat] | pe 


des toge her, to w. 
ſurfaces; the being worn. 
| ATTRYTION, 8. | 
the action of rubbing. two bodies together, ſo 


fo as to wear 


| : ö | 
as to wear away or rub off ſome. particles on 
their ſurfaces. F 
o AT TUNE, v. A. [from @ and ture] | 


to put an inſtrument into tune; to malce the 
voice or any inſtruments accord together, ſound 
the ſame notes, or key. * 
' ATTU'RNEY,, S. See Mtorney, which is 
the proper eing., lp en ry 1 ve) 
AVA, an empire of India beyond the 
Ganges in Aſia. It is ſituated on the N. E. 
part of the bay of Bengal, between Arracan 


to the N. and Pegu to the 8. De I'Ifle places 


it between lat. 15 and 28: the greateſt part 
of it formerly belonged to the king of Pegu, 
who had twenty other kingdoms in his domi- 
nions beſides, But that monarchy has been 
deſtroyed by two potent kings, namely, thoſe 
of Ava and Siam : the former- of which poſ- 
ſees, or feudally commands, all the country 
now called the kingdom of Ava, as above 
bounded ; but the geography of this northern 
tract, with regard to the extent, boundaries, 


and diviſion, it being ſo muck inland, is not 


zet ſo certainly known. nd. 
To AVAIL, V. A. [avalere, Ital. valoir, 
Fr. or faire valoir, Fr.] to turn to one's own 
uſe, benefit, profit, or advantage; to pro- 
mote, or procure; to be of uſe, or advantage. 
« It availt nothing to have been encouraged. 
Pope, . = | 
AVAIL, S. [from the verb] that which 
may benefit another; profit, or advantage. 
Of no more avail to us than error. Locke, 
Seldom uſed, „ 
AVAILABLE, Adj. [from awazl and able, 
of abal, Sax ] applied to means, it ſignifies their 
ſuitableneſs or efficacy to obtain the end; pow- 
erful, or proper. Available to ſecure a con- 
* tinuance. Atterb. e 
AVA'ILABLENESS, S. [from awailable 
and 17 75 nes, neſſe, or nyſſe, Sax. or NS, 
Coth.] a relative term, denoting à propriety 
between a means and the end; the ſuitable- 
nels or fitneſs of a means to attain the end in 
view. Ns | 


AVANT Yer tha Finn 


AVA'NT-GUARD, S. [avant-guarde, Fr.] 


in War, the firſt line, or diviſion of an army 
in battle array; or that part which is ſeen by 
the enemy, and marches firſt againft him. 
A'VARICE, S. [Fr. from avaritia, Lat. 
in Morality, an immoderate love and defire af- 
ter riches, attended with extreme diffidence of 
future events, exceſſive precautions againſt the 
inſtability of fortune, making a perſon rob 
himſelf of the neceſſary comforts of life, for 
fear of diminiſhing his riches. 1 
AVARVCIOUS, Adj. [from avarice] that 
wich partakes of the nature of avarice, 
AVARTVCIOUSNESS, from awaricious and, 
ws, of nes, neſje, or nylle, Sax. or NS, Goth. ] 
that quality which incli a perſon to deſire 


ne, 
| that which renders a thin; 


| tentions for which they are © In Hiſtory, 
the tribugals or courts; of juſtice eſtabliſhed by | 


AUD 
riches immoderately, to make no uſe of them 
when poſſeſſed of them, for fear of diminiſh- 
ing them, aud denominates him an awvariciews 
' . AVA'ST, Adv. [of ab and baeſten, Belg ] 
[a HL . es 
„ AVAU'NT, Adv, [van Fr.] a ward 
implying deteſtation, or -abhorrence ; implying, 
begone ! out of my fight! $4 
|  AU'BURN, Adj. { aubwr, Fr. black 
browniſh, ſandy ; or ot a tan colour. 

AV'CTION, S. Fr. of auctie, Lat. from 


augeo, Lat. to increaſe] à method of ſale, 


wherein goods are ſold to the higheſt bidder. 
Likewiſe, all the things to be diſpoſed of at 
ſuch a ſale. | WES . 
 AUDAY/CIOUS, Adj. [audace, Fr. of au- 
dax, Lat.] a term relative to the nature of an 
action; the diſpoſition of mind of one who 
undertakes it ; and the manner in which it is 
executed. With reſpect to the nature of the 
action, it implies ſomething difficult, and at- 


tended with many obſtacles, that the perſon is s 


of ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as not to matter 
what difficulties he encounters, and that be 
ſhows a great deal of impudence in rendering 
his attempt effectual; ſo that the word is pro- 
perly applied in a bad ſenſe only. 

AUDA'/CIOUSLY, Adv. 


from audacious. 
in ſuch a 


and ly, of lic, or lice, Sax.], mar 


ner as beſpeaks a daring impudence. 


' AUDA/CIOUSNESS, S. [from audacieus. . 


and neſs, of neſſe, Sax, or NS, Goth, ] that 
quality which argues a diſpoſition mind 
that would induce a perſon to undertake any 
action, let the difficulties be what they will. 
Always uſed in a bad ſenſe, and including the. 


ſecondary idea of impudence. 4 5 
"AUDACITY, S. [of andax, Lat.] a dif- 
poſition of mind which makes a perſon capa- 
ble of undertaking any difficult action, and 
' frees him from thoſe apprehenſions which, 
might render him unactive, or unfit for the of- 
 fices of ſociety, 5 1 
AU'DIBLE, Adj. _ [from audibilis, Lat.] 
that which is the object of hearing; that 
| which may be heard. 3 
AU DIBLENESS, S. [ from adible and. 
| neſs, of nes, neſſe, or ax, or NS, Goth. ] 
the object of bear- 


ing, or to be heard. 


hear] that attention which is given to a per- 
fon while he is ſpeaking, In a court ſenſe, 
the admiſſion of ambaſſadors or public mini- 
ters to a king, in order to deliver the creden- 
tials of their ſovereigne, and to open the in- 
re ſent. In Hiſtory, 


the Spaniards in America. Perſons aſſembled, 
in order to hear a public f 

' AUDIT, S. [from audit, he heats, | 
| third perſon fingular preſent of audio, Lat, or 
' auditus, hearing] in Law, the hearing and ex- 
| amining the accounts of a perſon concerned in 


the receipt of money, by perſons publicly ap- 
| pointed or that purpoſe. m | 52 4.4 1% 2; 
| GS | To 


AUDIENCE, 5. {Fr. of ger u 


ens 
audit, he hears, the 


To AUDIT, v. A. [trom audio, Lat.] to 


examine an account. 

*AU/DITOR, S. [auditor, Lat.] one who 
hears; one who is preſent when any thing is 
delivered in public; one who examines and 
paſſes either 7 or private accounts. 

* A!UDITORY, Adj. [auditorius, Lat.] that 
which conduces to hearing. In Anatomy, the 
auditory nerves are a pair of nerves ariſing from 
the medulia oblongata, and diſtributed the one 
to the ear, the ſoft and ſpongy part of which 
is the immediate cauſe of hearing, and -the 
other to the eye, &c. : 3 

AU DI TOR, 8. 
place where perſons aſſemble to hear any diſ- 
courſe; a collection of perſons ſo aſſembled; 


the ſeat or bench on which a magiſtrate ſits to. | 


þear cauſes, | . 
©A/UDITRESS, S. from audio, Lat. to 
Hear] a female, or woman, who attends the 
lectures of a public ſpeaker, 

"AVE'LLANE, Adj. [nux avellana, Lat, a 


filherd] in Heraldry, "croſs avellane, is that 
which is formed of four filberds in theic huſks, 


Joined together at the great end, | 
AVE MARY, S. [from ave Maria, hail 
Mary, the firſt words of the angel's ſalutation 
to the Virgin Mary] a prayer uſed by the Ro- 
miſh church, which begins with thoſe words, 
and implores her interceſſion. 3 
A'VENAGE, S. Fr. from avena] in Law, 

a certain quantity of oats paid to a lord as an 


acknowledgment, or rent. 


To AVE'NGE, V. A. from à and ven- 


ger, Fr, vengar, Span, wengiare, Ital.] to pu- 
niſh in proportion to the enormity of crimes, 
and diſtinguiſhed from revenge, becauſe that is 


always uſed in a bad, but this in a good | 


ſenſe 


_ "AVE'NGEANCE, S. [from 4 and wen- 
» geance, Fr.] puniſhment inflicted on a perſon 


ror crimes, | 2 15 | 
AVENGEMENT, S. [from pvenge] the 
act of puniſhing for crimes, e on 


* 


_ --AVE/NGER, S. [from ge and er] one 


who inflits puniſhment for crimes. Or the ill 
conſequences which attend the commiſſion of 
crimes, '** Every death its own averger breeds. 


ä 5 | ONT, 
AVENUE, 8. [Fr. from avenir, Fr, to 


come to] a paſſage or opening. In Gardening, 
walks of trees leading to a houſe. In Per- 


ſpective, it is a paſſage, which is narrower at 
the end than at the beginning, in order to 
make it appear the longer, or ſtraight, when 
viewed from the narroweſt end. In Fortiſica- 
tion, the opening, inlet to, or communications 
berween, a fort and baſtion, i 


To AVER, V. A. [averer, Fr. from we- | 
rem, Lat, truth] to affirm cr aſſert a thing to 
be true, with ſome degree of poſitiveneſs. 


2 A VERACE, 8. [averagium, Law, Lat, ] 


in Law, a due or ſervice which a tenant ou ed 


his Jord, by his beaſt or carriage, In Sea 
Coramerce, the acticents or misfcrtunes which 


happen to 'a.thip'or cargo, divided into ſimple, | 
large or common, and ſmall; an allowance 


2 


auditorium, Lat.] a 


food. | 
To AU!/GUR, V. N. ¶ from augur] to fore · 


* 


AV” G 

given the maſter for his. care of the poods, 
above the freight; à medium, or mean pro- 
portion fixed between two different numbers, 
AVERMEN T, [from aver] in Law, the 
eſtabliſhment of a thing by evidence; an offer 


| to make good an exception pleaded in abate- 


ment of the plaintiff's action, and an actual 
e eee Ts” 
AVERNI, S. [Lat. from «a, neg. and 
oevic, Gr.] certain places or grottoes, among 
the ancients, whoſe air was contagious, and 
exhalations poiſonouns. 

To AVERRUNCATE, V. A. [averrun- 
co, Lat.] to pluck a thing up by the roots ; 
to extirpate, © We averrugcate it. Hudib. 


Seldom uſed, _ 
[of averſatus, Lat.] 


AVERSA'TION, 8. 
a term alluding to the motion of a perſon who 
deteſts any thing, which is that of turning 
away from it, 122 | 

AVE'RSE, Adj. [averſur, Lat.] hoſtile, 
or angry with; unwilling, abhorring. 

AVE'RSELY, Adv. [from averſe and {;] 
in a manner which ſhews great unwillingneſs, 
Backwards, oppoſed to forwards. 178 

AVE'RSENESS, S. [from averſe and g.] 
difficulty to be perſuaded; unwillingneis; 
backwardneſe. 

AVE RSION, S. [Fr. from averſſe, Lat.] 


object; the cauſe of diſſike. An averſion 
to ſubjeRion.”* ＋ 85 | 
turn aſide, or keep off. 
AUF, S. [aff, Belg. fooliſh ; alve, a de- 
mon] a perſon void of diſcretion, or common 
ſenſe ; a fool. : | | 
AU'GER, S. [navegar, Sax, azepar, or 
er, Belg.] in Mechanics, an infirument 
el by carpenters and ccopers to bore holes 
with; conſiſting of a handle and bit, 
AGH, Pron. [from aubt or arobt, Sax, ] 
any thing: applied to the extent of a perſons 


[averts, Lat.] to 


| knowledge, as far as, For aught 1 know,” 


Boyl-, 

ro AU'GMENT, V. A. [ augmenter, Fr.] 
to encreaſe the value or dimenſion of a thing, 
by the addition of ſom;thing elſe. = 
 AU'GMENT, S. Fr.] increaſe, applied ta 
the dimenſions of a body, or tie progrels of a 
diſeaſe. 1 


* 


of adding or joining one thing to another, in 
order to increaſe its ſize or value; the flate 
of being increafed,' In Heraldry, additions 
made to an eſcutcheon; as the arms of Ul- 
ſter, which are worn by all baronets in Eng- 
land. t 


cavity or hole bored by an auger. 5 
AGR, S. [Lat. from avium geftu] 1. 


1 Ancient Hiftory, one who pretended to ſore- 
tell the ſucceſs of any undertaking by the flight | 


of birds; or manner in which poultry eat \ 


| te'); to gueſs at; to preſage. 


T9 


diſlike, ariſing from the diſagreeableneſs of an 


AUGMENTA!TION, S. [Fr. ] the aQtion 


AU'GRE, S. See Auger. Augre-hole, the | 


the Cherokee Indians. 


guratively, the collection of birds kept in ſuch 


A UN 


to predict by ſigns, aſter the manner 


To AUGURATE, V. u. Hag, La Tf 


A v 0 
” 7 bom + b mol 2 | 221 EEE ERIE TY 2 
lation, who is a filter either to a perſon's father 
or mother, pO 8 74 5 75 15 SE: 
To AVOCATE, V. A. [from avocatum; 


* 


a ur. 8 ä . * 4 175 a 'F * 5 © 28. 
"AUGURA'TION, 8. [from augur] the | of 'av9co, Lat. J to call perfon from any mos 


practice of determining future events in the 


* 


manner of augurs. 


he is engaged in, 


s 
* x 


4 © AVOCATION, S. [from dare 


AUGU RIAL, Adj; [from angur] acoord- ] the diverting a perſon's attention from ſometbii 
warty 1 44 150 £8 3 300M 


ing to the principles of an augur. 


To AUGURIZE, V. N. [from'avgar] to | 


* 


" 


pretend to foretell future events, by the flight vuider, 7275 to forbear; to ſhun; to "quit 


of birds, &c. 


AU'GUROUS, Adj. from anger] kale 
ae, 


ing; having a knowledge of ſome 
generally including the idea of fear, 3 
AU'/GURY, & [augiozum,. Lat.] the art 
of predicting future events, by the flight or 
cating of birds; known to the Egyptians and. 
other nations even in the time of Moſes, 
AUGU'ST, Adj, [agufus, Lat.] that which 
may claim reverence, 'on account of its dignity. 
or rank, or expect awe from its appearance. 


fixth month from March; but named Ag ö 
from Auguſtus Cæſar. It was repreſented by 
the ancients under the figure of a young man 
with a fair countenance, * crowned with a gar- | 
land of wheat, a baſket of fruit on hie arm, 
a ſickle in his hand, and bearing a victim. 7 

AUGU'STA, a fort of Geargia, in North 
America, It is fituated on the river Savannah, 


and is a thriving place, to which the traders ] 


with the Indians, from South Carolina and 


Georgia, refort; and where are warehouſes}- L. A 
prove by vouchers, or proper authorities; poſi- 


ſtocked with ſuck goods 4s the Indians want, 
whole deer-fleins, taleen in exchange, are ſent 
230 miles down the river to the town of Sa- 
vannah in boats, each carrying about four tons 
and a half. This fort is 4 great protection to 
Carolina and Georgia againſt any invaders. 
From it a Horſe-road is made to the town of 


AUGU'/STINE, Sr. à town and fort of 
America, the capital of Spaniſh Florida, and 
fituated near the ſrontiers' of Georgia. It hae 
been ſeveral times attempted, to be reduced by 
the Engliſh, but without ſucceſs. Lat. 30 deg, 
5 min. N. long. 8 1 deg. 10 mn: W. 5 

AUGU'STNESS, S. from 4uguft and neſs] 
that quality which renders a perſoir an object of 
reverence,” awe, and homage. © © 
_ AVIARY, S. I from avis, Lat.] a place 
incloſed for keeping a collection of birds, © Fi- 


a place. 


, AVISO, 8. [Ital.] in Commerce, notice or | pu 


information given by ſetter. 
AU'RWARD, Adv. See Arvkroard, ' © 
AU'LIC, Adj. Iaulicus, Lat.] belonging to 
tae court. In Hiftory, applied to the higheſt 
court of the empire of Germany, originally 
inſtituted to determine the diſputes between 4 
emperor and his ſubjects. 


4 


Swannah, and to the cantons and villages off © AVOU'CHABLE, 


he is already engaged in. 1 „ l 
To AVO D, V. A. [from 2 and vide, o of 


& void the" houſe,” Shateſp.” To . 
eſcape; to free from ; to eſcape by quiting, . 
AVOUDABLE, Adi. [from ai, and a= 
ble} the poſſibility of eſcapiog the effects of a 
(thing; that which" mey be praped, of thine 
81% ©. 55 ROT. RE OR ISO 
AvoOo DANCE, 8. [from 'ate/4] the act 
whereby one fiees Himſelf from the effects of 
72 cauſe ; the act. of emptying, ot cargying 


off. e The avoidayces- and drainings of Wa- 
 " AVOTDER, S. Ifrom avid and cr the 
petſon who ſhuns, eſcapes, ot carries away 3 
the veſſel uſed to carry things away in. ith 
AVOIRDUPOFS, S. {from avoir, to have, 
and Hu" pords, Fr. weight] a" kind of weight, 
' ſuppoſed to be borrowed from the Romans,” à 
pound of which contains 16 oz. bearing the 
ſame proportion to a Ib. troy, as 14 to 16. Al 
coarſer commodities are bought by this weight 
and it is obſerved, that apothecaries buy b 
this, though they ſell by troy weight, © 
1 Sober oh het from avolo, Lat. J che | 
flying away; flight or eſcape, ee ee 
Ts AVG. „ V. A. [avoir, Fr.] to 


& 1 ; 3 , 
: j BE wr Bac, : 


QI 


AUGUST, * 0 10 Ance the 
alteration of the ſtile, the eighth month of the 
year, called by the Romans Sexti/s, or the 


tively to maintain the truth of a thing; to os 
tify, or vindicate. "Pouch is in uſe, at p fe t; 
in its ſtead. ne 360 24 6 33 oh ox 


# 


| *avovicn; s. Tom the verb] "proof; 


| witnels, evidence. ha Lang x 'try'd 
|< awouch—Of mine own eyes. © Shak, +» 
| Aaj 4 7 from avouch and 
Able] that which may be proved by evidente or 
vouchers. r een 
AvodcHER, S. I from awuch and er 
he that pzoves the truth of an aſſertion by pro- 
per vouchiers, or evid ente. 
To AVO W, V. A. [from avoner,' FriÞ- t& 
| profeſs openly, without any diſſimulation?̃ 
|  AVO'WABLE, Adj. [from — 
that which may be publicly owned "without? 

| ſembling, and fometimes without ſhame, --* 
AvOW/AL, S. [from aw] a public bone 
| > | dens. 
ſeſſion, without the leaſt diſſimulationgʒt 
AVO WEDLV, Adv. ' [from avoved and 
| 2 a public, open manner; profeſtedtyg 


oft Ae dal 
AO WEEE, S, Cvον, Er.] the perſon t 
whom the preſentation of any benefice, or the 

right of advowſon, belongs. 
 AVO'WEK, S. f from avww and er] one 
who openly profeſſes, àſſerts, or declares, with - 


the | out diſſimulation 2 


AVO WRV, S. [from avew] in Laws the 


AUNT, 8. [from tante, Fr.] a female re 
188 5 , 135 


derung or confeſſing the having taken a dit 
1 tres 


AYS 


for a teplev 
AURE'LIA, . S. Ifiom aurum, gold! in 
Natural Hiſtory, the ſecond change of a cater- 
pillar towards a moth or fly, 1 in Which it ſeems | 
deprived of motion, . receives. no nouriſhment, 
and appearing ſometimes with a yellow | or gold | 
coloured ſkin, is called by this nam. 
| AURF/LIAN, S. [from aurelia] a naturs- | 
ER, who applies himſelf to ſtudy the various 
changes of inſects; ſometimes applied to one 
who feeds and deſcribes the yarious Kates of 
moths and butterflies, 
AU'RICLE, S. l Lat. in Ana-: 
tomy, the ear, or that part which is 
minent from the head. 


- AURVCULAZ Juz, 8. {Lat.] in Bo- 


tony, jews ears, à fungus growing on elder | © 


reſembling an ear, 


" AURVCULAR, Adj. [from auricula, Lat,] | 


that which belongs to the ear; ſecret or pri- 
vate, as if whiſpered in a perſon s care . Auri- 
cular conf</fion, in the, Romiſh church, is the. 
private rolling 4 perſon makes of his fins 
to a prieſt, in order to receive abſolution. 
AURVCULARLY, Ady. [from Me 
* ly 1 a 17 8 or ſecret manner. 
FEROUS, Adj. Lauriſer, Lat, J t 
an . a gold. 
AV'RIGATION,. 8. [auriga, Lat.] the 
driving 2 vehicle or carriage. 
AURIpIGMENTU M, 8. See Orpiment. 
AURORA, 8. [Lat.] i in Geography, that 
fait dawn which appears in the E. when the 
ſun is within 18 de 
thology, the codlels who. preſides over day 
break, the daughter of Hyperion and Thea, 
or of the Sun and the Earth. She is deſcribed 
in all the pomp of imagination by Homer, co- 
vered with a great veil, with 22 fingers and 
hair, ſprinkling the dew,. and expanding che e 
cups of flowers. 
+ AU/RUM, FULMINANS, [Lat. thunder- 
ing gold] in Chemiſtry, a diſſolution of gold 
In agua regia. Aurum 2 a diſſolution of 
which makes. it drinkable. 
AUspICE, 8. [ Lauſpicium, Lat. the art 
of divination, confined to the flights or ſinging 


1 


L a. proſperous event, or the favour 


otection of -a_ lucky perſon. 
pH, Adj. [from auſpice] that 
which relates to auſpices. 

AUSPUCIQUS, Adj, [from auſpice] that 
which promiſes caſas ; favaurable, "fortunate 
_ kind, propitious, applied to perſons. 
[ © AUSPICIOUSLY, Adv. from con 

. ] in ſuch a manner as to promiſe ſucceſs, | 

ing to the antient method of conſulting 

= auſpices beſom we pmbaetcing. in 75 An- 
dertalc ing 

AUS PICIOUSNESS, S, [from pre en 
and : ſc] that quality which denotes a: thing to 
be * or pioſperous. 

AU'STERE, Adj, [auf erus, Lat.] er 
to morals, rigid, and mortified, oppoled to ef- 
5 or luxurious. Applic to . 


0 ok 


treſs for Ty when the perſon diftrained ues! 


;of the horizon, In My- | 


* 


e 
, rough, four, and aftriggeat, like. that of un- 


fruits. 
AUSTERELV, Adv; ge auftere and 51 
"ina An mortified manner ; 
USTERENESS, S. | S. [ from e and 
nf that quality which denotes a perſon to 
eric the yreateſt. rigours of a mortific 
pABSTERITY 8. Tom ae a ſtate 
ot Are id ſeveri and mortification, ſometimes 
Ning the "ſecondary idea of ſourneſs, or 

ora ; eie or harſhneſs 4 ici. 
" AU'STRAL, Adi. ales, La t. that 
| which is towards che out 1 bi 0 
| 'To AUSTRALVZE, 'T. N. [from aufter, 
2221 to tend, or of, towards the ſouth. 

Mraliae at anotl : Brown, Seldom 
05 9 7 7 | 
| AUSTRIA, it. from erth, or 
the Eaft Country ] an archduchy fer, « 
; bounded by Hungary on the E. by Bavaria on 
the W. by Bohemia on the N. and Styria on 
the 8. Ir produces great quantities of com 
and paſture, the beſt of faffron, and all the ne- 
ceffaries of 1; 7 black cattle, with 
which it is Cupid rom Hungary. It is di- 
| vided into Upper and Lower, its capital is Vi- 
enna, Was made a matquiſate b Otho I. and 
an archduchy by F 'rederick Barbatoſſa, in 1136, 
being the only one in 2 world. Of this 


15 


houſe the emperors of K jermany are lineally 


deſeendeꝗ. 2 
| "AUTHENTIC, 
Adi. e e Lat. 
0 e blide a 


© AUTHENNTICAL, 
in Grammar, 2 thing 


uthority that Which is at- 
tended with all the 8 Foe atteſted by. per- 
ſons who deſerve credit. 
|  AUTHENTICALLY, Adv. [from auther 
ue ug ly] in ſuch a n dene 
it | 
AUTHE'NTICALNESS, S. [from authen- 
tical and neſs] that quality which recommends 
a thing to a perſon's credit, ſo as to convince 
wh of its genuineneſs. 
To AUTHE/NTICATE, v. A. [axtber- 
VIA Fr,] to effablich a thing by. the neceſſa- 


.ry proofs of its RIA | 
AUTOEN TINT. "from authentic] 
the genuineneſs of a  Tupported 25 ew; 


per proof and RSS 

AU THE“ NTICLY, Adv. [from n 
and ) in ſuch a manner as fo evince a thing 
to be genuine. 

N enen i. "a Aken 


0 THOR, 8. [ auteur, Fr. aufor, Lat.] 
in its moſt proper ſenſe, ene who creates, or 
produces any thing; the original inventor or 
diſcoverer, of any new art or principle; one 
Who writes upon any ſubject, oppoſed to a 
traſlator or compiler. In a, more general ſenſe, 
any writer, 

AUTHORITATIVE, . Adj... [from authe- 
rity] that which has an influence over an- 
other; that which commands or obliges. 

9 7 AUTHOR 


AUT 


| AUTHORITATIVELY, Adv. [from au. 
thoritatioe and /] in ſuch a manner as' "t6 1 be. c 
ſpeak proper authority or licence; © 
AUT HO'RITATIVENESS, 8. fs au- 
ſloritative _ neſs]: that quality*whi ch thews | 
a perſon to be properly licenſed, or to have aa. 
thority for the doing any. thing, r 
1 S. *[eutorite,” Fr: et 
ur Lat.] a power which leayes a perſon the 
liberty of, choice, arifing 
rank or reaſon j includes the ſecondary idea of 
reſpect, and is applied to God, with reſpe EY 
his creatures; 200 to parents, with re 
their children: applied to arguments, 85 e 
their ſtrength. 
AUTHORIZA/TION, $, [ge auth. 
rize] the act of communicating authority. 
To AUTHORVZE, V. A. The gutorifer, 43 
to give a perſon licence or authority to pe 
form a thing; to encourage 3 to hei; 15 
give credit. 


AUTO'CRASY, 8. { from ale · and pled 


x2a)O-, Gr. independent power. e 

Aro DA FEE, 8. [Span. an an act of. 
faith] a ſolemn day afligned by the inquiſition 
for the puniſhment of heretics ou the acquit- 


til of thoſe who have been u juſtly accu 28 


ſuch 5 
AUTOGRA/PHICAL, Adj." [ of ae. 
and v, Or.] that which | is. wrote by a 
perſon's ownt hand. 
AUTO'GRAPHY, 8. [See PSY 
2 perſon's "own hand-writing, | An tient 


oppoſed to à co 

40 702ʃ MA ICAL, Adj. 7 autonia- 
55 that which has the qualities' of an auto- 
maton, or is indued with a power to move it- 
ſelf, In the animal economy, applied by Boer- 


purely from the ſtructure of the body, 
ger which the will has no power. 
AUTO'MATON, S. from abe. and 
pay, Gr.] in Mechanics, an engine | Which 
noves of itſelf, or a machine Which has the 
principle of motion in itſelf, a 
AUTO'MATOUS, Adj. 52 Ane; 
m which has the power motion in it- 
e 

AUTOPSY, 8. [from abr and eie, 
or.] the ſeeing a thing with one's own eyes. 
Applied by the antients to the communications 
which the ſoul had with the Sods in che Eleu- 
boian myſteries. 

AUTO'PTICAL, Adj. [from auI) that 
vhich is ſeen b n s own eyes. 

AUTO PTI ALLY, Adv. from autopti- 
al and y] in fuch a manner as a perſon may 

an eye-witneſs. 

AUTUMN, 8. autumn, Lat.] in Aſtro- 
my, the third ſeaſon of the year, wherein 
the fruits are gathered in, commencing at the 
equinox, and ending at the winter ſolſtice; in- 
N the months of Auguſt, September, and 
OQober, Some nations e their years 
by aitumns, the Saxons by. winters, and, ac- 
leg to Tacitus, the Germans had no idea 
N this ſeaſon. In et the time em- 


0 


from ſuperiority of * 


certain tenſes, which are on 


ee | 


haave to expreſs thoſe motions, Which "ariſe | 


A W A 


ployed i in bringing the proces for the philoſo-, 

pher's ſtonè to 
AUTU'MNAL, Ad. | [autormal, Fr.] that 

which belongs to autumn ; that which is pro- 


duced in autumn. In Aſtronomy, the autum- 
nal point is that point of the equinoctial line, 
from whence the ſan begins to deſcend towards 
the 8. The autummnal ſigns are Libra, E 
and Sagittarius. 

"AVU'LSION,"S. [avulfio, Lat. J the act 
of pulling aſunder two "bodies: already united, 

implying the fecondary idea) ah ſome exertion 
of force. a | 

-AUXPSIS/ 8. [Lat. fem ages] in Rhe- 
' toric, a \pbe;es- of amplification, wherein the 
ſenſe is Increaſed, and is a kind of hyper- 
i bole.” . 

AUXPLIAR; er AUXPLIARY; S. Taux-" 
iliare, Fr, ] a perſon who aſſiſts another, whe- 
ther in wat, peace, works of Rrength, or the 

product s of the . een ye” ; Sornetimes ap- 
to things. 

AUXITLIAR, or AuxlLIARv, Adj. 
| [auxiliaris, Lat.] that which affords help, or 
aſſiſtance. In Grammar, applied to ſuch verbs 
as are prefixed to others, and 22 to e jugate 

that a nam 


> vp 


ed compound ones. 

To AWAPT, V. A. [frexs” a and 1 
to e. A ching future; to be reſerved, or 
deſigned for. Uſed F by former 
writers, for ambuſn. Lie in cloſe await,” | 


154 AWAKE; 'V. A. [fra dwwacian, or 
weccian, Sax. ] to raiſe from ſſeep. F gurative- 
ly, to reduce a thing in a dormant ſtate, or 
latent ſtate, into action. , Nevterly, it fignifies 
to ceaſe to oy 

AWX#KE, Part. [from t the verb] one that 
has ſhoole off 1 
5 To AWAKEN, v. A. [Pret. 8 
rom awacean, Sax. ] See Aruale. his ſeems 
to be the beſt word. ] 

To AWARD, V. A. [from 2 and weard,” 
Sax. ] to paſs ſentence, or determine a cohtro- 
verſy, as an arbitrator. Figuratively, to give 
one's opinion. 

AWARD, S. [from the e 
ment or opinion of a petſon cho 
tending parties, to determine 2 difference 
tween them. 

AWA RE, Adj. Ed au or 
upon one's guard. 

To AWARE, v. N. to be cautious; to 
be on one's guard ; to take ſuch meaſures as 
not to be ſurpriſed by an approaching calamity, 
or enemy. 
|. away, Adj. rwe, Sax,] after the 
verb go, or FT it implies abſent, or out of 
ſight. At the beginning of a ſentence, it has' 
the forte of a verb in the imperative mood, 


e judg- 
ed. by. 778 


and fignifies, leave this place. & „ old 
„ man.” Shakeſp, Sometimes joi to a 
verbMit 


by 5 to Icoſe, including the idea of 
laviſhing, ſquandering, or profuſion ; to 20. 


company; She cannot away with me.” 
Oe by Mr it * to remove, 2 


be Fo 25 8 
r 
don, or quit. A ay with your ſheep- part placed in the center of the juli, about 
hooks.”* Dryden. n which the male organs are diſpeſed. 
mixed. with terror, including. the idea of ſu- | Sax. and treow, Ka Bi piece of wood, Gr. 
ior ranlc, authority, or parta. - + Which paſſes through the center of a: Whecl, on 
To AWE, V. A. [from the , noun] ws more> . 1 wt e v 
influence a perſon by one's authority, dignity, |' AV, Adv. [from ja, Sax, or gab, Goth. 
er age. * | 1 + uſed to affirm = tri ph ay _ 12 
_ - AWFUL, Adj. from tue and fu] chat your ay be ay. Mat. vi. 
which cauſes reſpect joined with fear, on ac- 4 1 ' AYE, Adv. La, and aa, Sax. alway; an 
chunt of its dignity, authority, or age. aa, in amin, and alt, Goth, for ever] 
A'WFULLY, Adv. [from awful and ly] in |'generally.uſed after for, and implies time with. 
fach a manner as te command reſpect, joined | out end; for ever 3 to all eternity. 
with fear; including the ſecondary. ideas of au- A'YEL, S. [ayeu!] in Law, that which ; 
chority and dignity. © - AS e | perſon ſucceeds to e 
AWFULNESs, S. [from awfi! and moe}. '  A'ZABE-KA/BERI, . S. the puniſhment 
2 quabty which attracts reſpect mixed with] which the W t 


2 5 vu a ——» ww zi A, rz> 


the wicked 


ys i | foffer kram the angels of death, Monkir an | 
AWHPLE, Adv. {from a and zobile] fpace, J Nekir, in their graves, coſting of the baſt. WW, 


ex interval; applied to time, ſome tine. ] nado. | 
 AW'KWARD, Adj. [from ewperd, Sax.] | | AZEM,. ASEM, or ACHEM, a kingion 
ied to the mind, perverſe ;-applied to the | contiguous to that of Ava, in India, beyond 
viour, clumſy ; unhandy; clownith, the Ganges, in Afia.- It is bounded by inde- 
 A'WEWARDLY, Adv. {from awkward | pendent Tartary and Boutan on the N. by Tipr: 

and ] in a clumſy manner. on the S. by part of China on the E, and by 
 A'WKWARDNESS, S. [from awkeuard Mogul on the W. N German leagues 

and Ts] that quality which ſhews. a perſon | from N. E. to S, W. and about forty where 

nat to have been conyerſant with the elegancies | broadeſt. This is one of the beſt countries in 
| ef polite life ; and denotes him to be downiſh | Aſia, producing all the neceſſaries of life, be- 
and chamfy. | EC | fides mines of gold and filver, ſteel, lead, iron, 
 AW'L,. S. Calc, ælc, Sax.] a ſharp pointed | the beſt of gum-lacque, and ſtore, of coarl: 
—_ inſtrument uſed by ſhoemakers to make holes, filk, which, though gloſſy, ſoon frets, Dor 
in order to expedite their world. f | fleſh is fold in their markets as the greateſi dainty, 
AW'NING, S. [from aulne, Fr.] th hang» They have very good grapes, of which, when 

ing a ſail, ar tarpaulin, over eee, a ſhip | dried, they make aqua vitz, They make good 

to keep the fun off. VVT ſeu on, ü n e | 

A'WRY, Adv. [from @ and ory] out of after being dried and burnt, and the aſhes 

a, firaight line ; out of a perpendicular direc- boiled, They make another ſort from the aſtes 

{ tion; on one fide; not even.  Figuratively, | of the leaves of Adam's fig- tree; and of the 
iz erroneouſly. ,* Much of the ſoul they. talk, | ſame aſhes they make a lee, which renders thei 
| < but all atory.”” Par. Reg. ] þ lk as white as ſnow ; but. they have no gra! 
"AX, or A/XE, S. Lon acſe, Sax. ] a car- J plenty of theſe leaves, The king requires no 
genter's inflrument to kew wood, its edge ta- | ſubſidies; and, tho" he. is proprietor. of th: 
pers to the middle of the blade, and it has af, mines, employs none to work in them bit 


tong handle to be uſed with both hands. l flaves; fo that the zeſt of his ſubjects lire at 
" AXVLLA, S. [Lat. a diminutive of axis] | caſe, each having four wives. Both ſexes have 
the cavity or holi»w under the arm; called the | generally a good complex ion; but thoſe whole 
arm pit. In Botany, the ſpace. between the | in the moſt ſouthern parts are ſwarthy, and not 
#ems of plants and their leaves. | ſo ſubject to wens in their throats as in the 
AXVLLARY, Adj. | See Axilla ] that | north. They have pendants of gold or filver a 
which belongs to the cavity under;the- arm. | their ears, Both ſexes wear their | hair = 
Millaty artery, in Anatomy, a branch of the. long as poſſible, and are naked all except theit 
fabclavian_ which paſſes under the ,arm-pit. | pudenda; with a cap on their heads. They 
Avillzry weir, one oX the ſubclavian veins paſ- | wear bracelets, which, when a man dies, are 
ing under the arm- pit. l buried with him. They ſuffer no gold to te 
A'XIOM, S. [eFizua, Gr.] a propoſition exported z, but make it up into ingots, which 
wha'e truth is ſo clear, that it is known as | paſs in trade. The) have ſilver pieces of tua 
Won as propoſed, and cannot admit of proof by | ſhillings value: and great quantities of their 
any thipg more clear, plain, or evident, © lacque are exported to China and Japan, fo 
A'XIS, S. [Lat.] a line, either real or | varniſhing cabinets, Sc. Its capital is Kefte 
mmaginary, drawn through the center of a bo- meroofe, or Guerguen. 
dy,. about which it turns. Axis in peritrochio, | * AZIMUTH, S. [Arab.] in Aſtronomy, an 
is one of the five mechagical powers, ulfyl to | arch of the horizon intercepted between ihe 
raiſe weights, and conſiſts of a petitrochium, | meridian of a place, and any given ver 
or Wheels concentric with the baſe of a cylin- | line, in which the ſun or a ſtar is found, Mag- 
der, together with which it moves about V BET of the horizon 1 
axis, In Botany, that long, round, ſmooth | tercepted between the ſun's azimuth circle, 3 
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| fnian 3 the ninth in the Ethiopic, and the fix- 


Xx Z v0 
magnetleal meridian; or the ſun's apparent 
e $4 
diſtance from N. or S. point of the compaſs. 
Azimuth compa an inſtrument uſed at ſea, 
{or finding the fun's magnetical azimuth. Aui- 
nuth circles are verticle circles, which cut each 
other at the poſes, interſect the horizon at right 
angles, and are repreſented by the quadrant of 
altitude, when ſcrewed on the brazen meridian 
at the zenith of a place. JS 
AZU'RE, 8, [azur, Fr, azutro, Ital. azul, 
Span.] the blue colour of the ſcy. In Heral. 
ary, the neme of the blue colour in an eſcut- 
cheon of all below the degree of a baron, called 
ſapphire in that of a nobleman, and Jupiter in 
that of a ſovereign. 3 Jr 
A'ZURE, Adj, [from the ſubſtantive] that 
which is of a ſky, or faint blue. 2 
NZYGOS, 8. In Anatomy. a vein which 
empties itſelf into the cava, is ſituated on the 
right fide of the thorax, and is called, be · 
cauſe it has none to anſwer to, or pair it, on the 


EH... Ha 

AZY!MUS, S. [from a, and gun, Gr.] 
bread which has no ferment or leaven. This 
word has given no ſmall handle for controverſy 


between the eaſtern and weſtern churches, the | 


former of which maintain, that it was always 

cuſtomary to communicate with unleaven bread 

jn their church, and ſupport their opinion from 

radition, | . 8 : s 
e 

The ſecond letter of the Engliſh alpha- 

bet, and the firſt conſonant: the firſt 

7 letter in the ancient Iriſh, and Abyſ- 


teenth in the Armenian. It is called a labial, 
from the manner of pronouncing it, which is by 
preſſing the whole length of 
and forcing them open again by ſtrong breath. 
The ſmall letter ſeerns to have been borrowed 
from the Phenician q inverted ; and it is uſed 
by the Spaniards very commonly for av. A+ 
mong the Romans it ſtood for 300, with a 
#roke over it, F, for 3000, with an accent 
below it, B, for 200; and among.the Greeks 


and Hebrews for 2 only, It is uſed as an ab- 
breviature for bachelor, B. A. for bachelor of 


arte, or B. biſhop, as B. Sherlock, biſhop | 


diierlockk.... | 
BAA, S. a ſound borrowed from, and ex- 
preſſive of, the bleating of a ſheep. © 
To BA'A, V, N. To bleat like a ſheep. 
To BA/BBLE, V. N. [ babeler, Belg, babile, 
Fr.] to prate like a child, without ſenſe; to 
betray ſecrets; to talk, without regard to place, 
or circumſtances, | | | ; 
BA'BBLE, S. [babil, Fr.] ſenſeleſs prating. | 
BA'BBLEMENT, S. See Babble. 
BA BBLER, S. [from Zabble and er] one 
who talks without any fund of ſenſe, or without | 
proper ideas of the words he makes uſe of. 
BA'BE, S. [baban, Brit. babbazrd, Belg.) | 
© young child of either ſex. Sometimes applied 


round fruit, generally ſoft 


e lips together, | 


| B A 1 
BABERVY, S. [from babe] 
things as are fit to pleaſe or divert i | 
BA'BISH, Adj. [from &abe and % of ife, 
Sax. ] that which reſembles the choice of a very 
young child; that which belongs to a vey 
young child; child. ; 
ABO ON, S. Lochen, Fr, babuino, Ital.} 
in Natural Hiſtory, one of the ſpecies of mom 
keys of the largeſt fize, _ 5 
BABY, S. [See Habe] a young child, dif- 
tinguiſned from babe, berauſe that is applied 
to children who can both walk and ſpeak ; bur 
this to thoſe, who can do neither. 
BA!CCA, S. [Lat.] in Botany, a berry, or 


nts, > 


| „ and covered with a 
pelo maar, pam in a pulpy ſub- 
de? n 
BACCHANA'LIA, S. [in Antiquity] a re- 
ligious feaſt celebrated in r of Bacchus, 
and attended with great irregularities of con - 
uy immodeſty, intemperance, and debau- 
r 5 ** ; 
# BACCHANA'LIAN, S 1 from bacchanalia] 
one who attended the feaſt of Bacchus, Figu- 
ratively, a riotous, drunken perſon, ER, 
BA/CCHANALS, S. [bacchanalia, Lat. J 
See Baccbanalia. | a : 
BA'CCHUS, [from Bacchus] in ancient 
Poetry, a foot eonſiſting of three ſyllables, the 
firſt of which is ſhort, and the two laſt Jong 3 
deriving its name from being uſed in the hymas 
compoſed in honour of Bacchus. 
BA'CCHUS-BOLE, 8. | in Botany ] 2 
flower, full, broad leaved, of a ſad light purple 
and white colour, with the three outmoſt leaven 
edged with crimſon, and a blviſh bottom. 
BACCUFEROUS, Adj. [baccifer, Lat.] im 
Botany, ſuch vegetables as bear berries, &c. 
BACCV/VOROUS, Adj. [from bacca, Lat. 
a berry, and voro, Lat, to devour] that whick 
feeds on, or devours berries. | Hs 
BACHELOR, S. [baccalaureus, Lat.] ap- 
plied to a perſon who has never been married. 
One who takes the firſt degrees in any pro- 
feſſion; introduced by pope Gregory IX, 
Knights bachelors are the loweſt degree of 
knights, as their title in French denotes, viz. 
bas chevaliers, © : 
BA'CHELOR*s BUTTON, 8. In Bdtany, 
a ſpecies of the campion, | 
BA'CHELORSHIP, S. [from Bachelor and 
Ap, ] the ſtate of an unmarried man; the 


þ 


| Rate, dignity, or office of a graduate, or bache- 
lor, at an univerſity. 


BACK, S. [ bac, Bæc, Sax. back, IIl.] in 
Anatomy, the hind part of the human firuc- 
ture, from the neck to the thighs. Applied to 
the hands, that part oppoſite to the palms. 
Applied to the array of an army, the rear. 
Applied to ſituation, the hind part, or that 
which is not in ſight, Applied to any edge- 
tool or inſtrument, the thickeſt part of the 
blade, oppoſed to the edge, A large ſquare 
trough or ciſtern, uſed by brewers to hold liquor 
in; which ſeems derived from backe, Iſl. a 
ſhore, or bok, Perſ. Figuratively, a ſupporter, 


*2 one that ean neither walk nor ſpeak, | 


— 


or one who will ſecond another in an attempt. 
n Uſed 


B. A 0 
1 7 and bis, it implies ab. 


& was no fooner rng, Kc. 


np hare | 
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to retreat. 
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Uſed with the 
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Bick, Adv. on pee an 
plied to motion, to the place from 
— 5 came. Applied to OY», ih 
Applied to time that which is 
ps applied to he increaſe of plants, 
inder the growth, 
To BACK, V. A. 
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mount a horſe ; to break him for the ſaddle; 


to make him go backwards by ulling the 
reins. Figuratiyely,, to Feta a x or 


re BACKBITE, v. A. (from. bait ind 


bite, ] to ſpeak againſt a perſon in his abſence. 


BA/CKBITER, S. [from backbite and er,] 

one who cenſures the conduct, or vilifies the 

ations of a perſon in his abſence, , . 
"BA!?CK-DOOR,. S. [from. back, and door] a 

door or paſſage out of a houſe behind, op 

to the front. Figuratively, a private paſſage... 
BA'CKED, Part, [from back] having a 

back. Forced to go backwards. 

_ BA'CK- -FRIEND, S. [ from back and friend] 

a falſe friend ; or ſecret enemy. 

- BACK-GA'MMON, S. a game played 
With dice and men on A, hav, or table, ye- 
neered for that pu 

BA/CK.- HOUSE, 8 from back and 1 
the building which lies be . a houſe. 
BACK SIDE, S. [from 8ack and Ade] the 
binder part of any thing. Applied, with de- 
cency, to the poſteriors of a human creature, as. 
not conveying ſo coarſe an idea, as the proper 
term. Figuratively, a yard or ground behind a 


houſe. 

To BA'CKSLIDE, v. N. [from. Jack and 

11 in Divinity, to return to idolaty, after 
ing quitted it 3 to apoſtatize; to quit the 
true mode of worſhip. 

BA CKSLIDER, S. [from backſide and er, ] 
one who quits the true religion, in order to em- 
brace a falſe one ; an apoſtate, 

BA CKST AFF „S. [from hack and hafr,] 
in Navigation, an inſtrument invented by capt. 
Davies, and improved by Flamſtead, | for taking 
the ſun's altitude at fea. 


BACK. STAIRS, S. from back and fairs] | 


the private ftairs of a hov:e, generally appro- 
priated to the uſe of ſervants. 
BA/CK-STAYS, S. [rom po and frays] | 
in Ship-building, the ropes belonging to the 
main and fore · maſts, which keep them from 
pitching overboard. 
BA'CK-SWORD, S. (from batk and fevord] 
' 2 ſword with only, one ſharp edge, and, blunt 
back. Uſed figuratively, for a cudgel, or the 
art of defending one's ſelf with a cudgel, 
BACKWARD, or BA\CKWAR 8, Adv. 
from back, Sax. and <veara, Sax. ] applied to 
motion, it ſignifies the going from a perſon | 
with the face towards him, the legs being mo- 
vg toward the hind, inſtead of the fore part of 
a perfon ; (aware the back, or behind ; 
n pon. the "back. &« Backwards and forwards, | 


El 


B 4 © 
taking, it implies, not to proſper, or advance; 


to want 55 77 D 
BA'CKWARD, [Adv.] unvilliog, in a Wh * 
lufi on to making advances; anticipating or 4 
meeting a perſon's wWilhes; reluctant; flow, w 
„ 'The backward learner.” South, th 
BA/CKWA] 0, 8. applied to time, ſome br 
period that is paſt 11 3 or a a time already ty 
paſt. © In the dark — 
P * abyſm of la 
cc time. Shake * 
BACK WAR V. Ads; IR tackwar, . 
and 1y] applied to the motion whereby a perſon ge 
retreats ar goes _ another with his face to. ci 
wards him 3 in a, perverſe, unwilling ; manner; gr 
reluctantly. re! 
|  BA'.RWARDNESS, S. [from. backwar co 
and neſs] that quality which roceeds from a of 
diſlike, of the meaſures. a perſoh is, to put in bi 
practice, the undertaking he is to accompliſh lea 
145 * 0 he is to Al including the idea ve 
wn @ 10 a' 
BA CON, S. [from s phat ogy Brit. ] the Th 
fleſh of a hog, ſalted and dried, Having the col 
briſtles burnt with Ara. To faye, one's bacm pre 
is a low phraſe for preſertiog one's 's. lf fron of 
hurt or miſchief, fri 
BA/CON,, "TRecxs]. 2 learned Englik WW qu 
|| monk, of the Franciſcan order, who flourihel nel 
in the thirteenth century, Was born near I. her 
cheſter in Somerſetſhire, in the year 1214, fe. the 
ſcended of an honoutable family, and, in the K. 
very firſt dawnings of his genius, attraQted the wa 
favour and patronage of the greateſt lovers of 160 
learning. He was perfect maſter of Greek, hal 
Latin, and Hebrew, and in all branches of the In 
mathematics. He was a ſecop Archimedes; his 
he underftood the whole ſcience of optics ; wi: a vi 
ö admirably {killed in geography, aſtronomy, 60 
' chronology and chemiſtry ; was the inventor of his 
gunpowder; was far from a novice in phyſe, WAN 11h 
logic, metaphyfics, ethics, and made all hug his 
| ſtudies have a reference to one great ſyſtem, ani kin 
all tending to confirm his knowledge of divinity, WW me: 
I } ſo that he well deſerved the title given him, of don 
Doctor Admirabilis, or the Wonderful Doctoi, dilie 
is the glory of our iſland, and was the morning Ali 
ſar, which went before "the ſun of knowledg, an 
the great Sir Iſaac Newton. tune 
BA'CON [CFR ANv s] the glory and orm · $00; 
ment of his age and nation, was ſon of Sir N- dati 
cholas Bacon, lord keeper of the great ſeal, ani mat 
of Ann, daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, tut WM efir 
to 1 VI. He was born at York-houl, M he + 
in 16 Shs and gave ſuch early proofs of an ex- ſtudi 
traordinary genius, that his converſation wa of h 
courted by perſons of the higheſt rank, when , tren 
' boy ; and ſo much was queen Elizabeth charmed... 
with the ſolidity of his ſenſe, that ſhe wol blen 
often call him her young lord keeper. | Her m. bieh 
jeſty once aſking him how old he was, he 1670 
turned this witty and complimentary anſwer the 4 
that he was. co years younger than her majeſty Rudi 
| bapry reigns On his return from the vn" WW wich 
ſity, his father ſent him to France, to imp'0"l their 
under that honeſt. and able miniſter Sir Ami (x... 
Paulet, ambaſiador at Paris. Here he ſo 215 with 
che confidence of that miniſter as to be ſent bat! 


| Matar, Applied to the ſuccels of an uader- 


: 
F 


him on a eommiſſion of great importance to the 
queen, which he executed with ſo much judg- 
ment, as procured to himſelf, and the ambaſſa- 

dor, great credit. At nineteen years'of age; he 
wrote a ſuceinct view of the ſtate of Europe at 

that time. His father dying while he Was a- 
broad, and leaving him but a very ſlender for- 
tune, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
law, and for that purpoſe entered himſelf in the 
ſociety of Gray's- Inn; but not confining him. 
ſelf entirely to law, but indulging his extenſive 
genius to a fiee contemplation of the whole 
circle of ſcience, be framed: the plan of that 
great philoſopical work, Which will not only 
render him immortal, but do honour to his 
countty. After diſcharging the office of reader 
of Gray's Inn, in 1588, in the 26th year of 
his age, the queen appointed him her counſel! 
learned in the law extraordinary. He wrote ſe- 

veral treatiſes on law ſubjeds; in all which he 
cave evident proofs of his great abilities. He 

| kewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the houſe of 
commons, where his ſentiments were ſo ap- 
proved, that tho he generally ſpoke on the fide 
of the court, he was always looked upon as'a 

friend to the people. After the deceaſe of the 
queen, he compoſed à memorial of the happi- 
neſs of her reign, which did equal honour to 

her adminiftration, and the capacity of its au- 


thor, He applied very early to her ſucceſſor. 
the K. James I, with a tender of his ſervice, which 
the vas kindly received. On the 23d of © July, 
rs of 1603, he was introduced to the king at White- 
ce, WW hall, and received the honour of knighthood. 
' the WW In 1604, he conſtituted him, by patent, one of 


his counſel learned in the law, with a fee of 401. 
a year, He granted him likewiſe a penſion of 
6ol, a year, for ſpecial ſervices received from 
his brother and himſelf, In 1605, he pub- 

liſhed the firſt ſpecimen of his great work, in 
his book of the Adodncement'of Learting. "The. 


n king employed him to prevail with the parlia- 
DRY, ment to agree to an union between the two king- 
n, af doms, and he laboured this point with great 
tor, diligence, but without effect. He married 


Alice, daughter of Benedict Barnham, Eſq; + 
an alderman of London, with an ample for- 
tune, but he never had any children by her, 


ern: Soon after, he was appointed ſolicitor. In this 
ri eien, he was very ſerviceable in expediting 
and matters in parliament, agreeable to his maſter's 
tutor 


leſire. Amidſt fo many arduous affairs of ſtate, 

he found leiſure to proſecute his philoſophic 

ſtudies, and in ſome meaſure digeſted the plan 

of his great work," which he tranſmitted to his 

trends, in order to have their free ſentiments 

upon the ſubject; by which means he was ena- 

led to finiſh" thoſe parts of his Þnſtauration to ſo 

hizh a degree of perfection. He publiſhed, in 

1610, his celebrated treatiſe of the Wiſdom of 
tle Antients, in which he ſhewed that none had 

ſtudjed them more cloſely, was better acquainted 

with their beauties, or had pierced deeper into 
their meaning. In 1611, be procured the 

ofice of judge of the marſhals court, jointly 

wh Sir Thomas Vavaſor. On Sir Henry Ho- 

las being made chief juſtice of the Common 

4 0 
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ſaid to him, Mell, Sir, yon 
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Pleas, Sir Francis ſucceeded him in his place vf 
attorney-general, in 1613. His credit at this 
time was ſo great with the king, that his ma- 
jeſty de pended chiefly on his integrity and abili- 
ties in the moſt difficult affairs of ſtate; par. 
ticularly in healing the breach hetween the two 
courts of King's Bench and Chancery, which 
by the haughtineſs of chief juſtice Coke, had 
been greatly widened, - After he had occupied 
this office three years, he was advanced to tha 
of lord keeper of the great ſeal; in the room of 
chancellor Egerton. In the year 1618, Sir 
Francis had the title given him” of lord high 
chancellor of England; and in the ſame year 
was created baron of Verulam. Tho' he ad 
now buſineſe ſufficient to engroſs the greateft 
part of his time, he did not neglect his philo- 
ſophic ſtudies; for in 1620, he ſent his maſter 
the moſt perſect and important work that ever 
fell from his pen, his Novum Organum. Soon 
after, his lordſhip was raiſed to the dignity of a 


viſcount, by the ſtyle and title of viſcount St. 


Albans in the county of Hertford, He was 
now arrived at the higheſt honours, when ſe- 
veral complaints of bribery 'and corruption a- 
gainſt him were laid before the parliament, 
and they being ſupported by evidence, as well as 
by his own conteflion and ſuhmiſſion, he was 
fined 40,000 l. impriſoned in the Tower, du- 
ring the king's pleaſure, rendered incapable of 
holding any employment in the ſtate, of ever 
fitting in parliament, or coming within ' the 
verge of the court. Thus fell this great man 
from the very ſumit of, dignity and honour, and 
in his fall had nothing left him but his bare 
titles, which were faved by the tenderneſs of 
the biſhops. After a ſhort confinement in the 
Tower, he was diſcharged, and ſoon after had 
other indulgencies granted him by the king, who 
at length figned a warrant for his pardon. Theſe 
favours ſettling the mind, and raiſing the ſpirits 
of his lordſhip, he applied himſelf again to his 
ſtudies with vigour, and the next year publiſhed 
his Hiſtory of King Henry VII. However, his 
debts bore hard upon him; for tho* he had a 
penſion from the crown of 1200 1. a year; his © 
grant flom the alienation office was 6001. 4 
year; and his own eſtate 7co'l. per annum; 
bis debts. amounted to $6,000 I. which Was a 
loud enough to depreſs him. He did not ſuffer 
his misfortunes or diſappointments to hurry his 
thoughts to the prejudice of his ſtudies. An 
inſtance of which will always do honour to his 


memory, reported by Dr. Rawley. One day 


his lordſhip was didi ating to that doftor ſome of 
his experiments in his Sylva. The fame day he 
had ſent a friend to court, to receive for him a 
final anſwer, touching the effect of a grant 
which had been made him by king James, His 
friend returning, told him plainly, that he muſt 
rhenceforth deſpair of that grant, how much 
ſoever his fortune needed it. Be it fo, ſaid his 
lordſhip, and then diſmiſſed his friend very 
chearfully ; and coming directly to Dr, Rawleyz 
fineſt war go 

an, let us go on rbb this in our port, and then 
dictated to him a- freſh for ſome hours, without 
| any 


o R 
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any c ſcernible interruption of thought, A4 


new parliament being called in 1623, he em- 
ployed his pen on political ſubjects, ſo much 
to the ſatisfaction of the king, that he granted 
him a full pardon, which was ene of the laſt 
acts of his government; in virtue of which 
his lordſhip was ſumrnoned to the ſecond par- 
liament in the next reign, though his infirmi- 
ties would not permit him to attend. Being 
ſenſible his end drew nigh, he prepared himſelf 
for it. By his will he committed ſeveral of 
his Latin and philoſophical compoſitions to the 
care of Sir William Boſwel, his majeſty's agent 
in Holland, where they were afterwards pub- 
Eſhed by Gruter. His orations and letters he 


commended to Sir Humphry May, chancellor | 


ef the duchy, and to the biſhop of Lincoln, 
the letters, to be preſerved. By this judicious 
care, moſt of his papers have been handed down 
to poſterity, and collected into volumes, The 
fevere winter which followed the infectious 
ſummer of 162 5, brought him very low; but 
the ſpring reviving his ſpirits, he made a little 
excurſion into the country, in order to try ſome 
experiments in Natural Philoſophy. Being 
taken ill on the way, he was obliged to ſtay at 


| the carl of Arundel's at Highgate, about a 


week, and there expired, on the gth. of April, 
2626, in the 66th year of his age, and was 
privately buried in the chapel of St. Michael's 
church, within the province of Old Verulam, 
BACU'LE, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, a kind 


of portcullis or gate, made like a pit-fall with 


a counterpoiſe, ſupported by two ſtakes, placed 


before the corps de guarde, advanced near the 


gate. 


BAcuLORMETRV, S. the art of mea- 


faring acceſſible, or inacceſſible heights, by 
means of ſtaves or rods, 


RA'D, Adj. a relative term, Confined to 


natural agents, that which leſſens or deſtroys 
the happineſs of ourſelves or others. Applied 


tao moral agents, that which they voluntarily 


date in order to leſſen or deſtroy their own 
ppineſs, or that of others. Applied to per- 
ſons, one who habitually tranſgreſſes the laws 
of duty preſcribed by the Deity. Applied to 
actions, that which is performed contrary to 
any moral law. Applied to things, that which 
is prejudicial to our health, happineſs, &c. 
BAD, or BA'DE, is the preter tenſe of bid, in 
imitation of Sd, or bad, the preter of biddan, 
Sax. or bath, the preter of 6:dgan,. Goth, 

BA'DGE, S. [from bad, Sax. a token, or 
bapoug. Arm. a mark] a mark or token, worn 
by a perſon to denote his dignity, profeſſion, 
trade, rank, or the ſociety he belongs to. 

To BA DGE, V. A. [badzan, Sax. ] to ſet a 
mark on a perſon; to ſtigmatize: © Their 
8 7s Ig and faces were all badged with blood. 

Lakeſp. d | 

BA*DGER, S. [from bajulus, Lat.] in Law, 
one who is licenſed to buy corn in one place, 
fell it in another, and is exempted from the 
puniſhment of an engroſſer, by 6 Ed. VI. _ 

BA'DGER, S. {bedcur, Fr. or backer, Tent, ] 
in Natural Hiſtory, a wild four-footed beaſt, 


B A G 
ſomewhat larger. than a fox, and reſembling, 
hog and dog. It dwells in burrows, lives ol 
inſects, - carcion, and fruit, ſtinks very much, 
fattens by ſleeping,” and ſhews its age by the 
number of holes in its tail, one being adde; 
every year; Its ſkin is of the common peltry 
kind; its fat is reckoned good for pains in the 
loins ; and its hair is uſed in making bruſhes fe 
Umners and gilders, | 

| BA'DLY, Adv. ¶ from bad and ly,} not + 
greeable to a-petſon's wiſhes; in a manner in. 
conſiſtent with a perſon's undertalcings, Ap- 
plied to health, fickly. 1 to the execy. 
tion of any thing, not ſuitable to the ideas of 


elegance, or e n. 

BA DNESS, 8. from bad and neſi,] 1 
quality which denotes a perſon habitually to 
tranſgreſs againſt the laws of his nature, Ap- 
plied to things, it denotes that they are incon- 
ſiſtent with the good, eaſe, or pleaſure of n. 
tional or irrational beings. Applied to roads, 
it ſignifies that they cannot be travelled with 
eaſe, or pleaſure. Applied to weather, it de. 
notes a want of ſerenity, calmneſs, or fun. 
ſhine. Applied to health, that it is infirm, and 
interrupted with ſickneſs. 

BA'FFETAS, or BAFFTAS, S. [Ind.] : 
cloth made entirely of coarſe white cotton thread 
in the Eaſt Indies, from 13 3-4ths, to 14 
French ells long, and 7-Sths broad; there are 
likewiſe two brown ſorts made of raw thread, 
or that which was never bleached : the former 
are 14 ells long by an half ell broad, and the 
latter of the ſame length, but three quarters 
wide. ö N 

To BA'FFLE, V. A. D baſfier, Fr. ] to rendet 
the care of another infignificant, to fruſtrate 
the intentions of another. | 

BAFFLER, S. [from baffle and er] the per- 
ſon, or thing, which defeats, or renders any 
deſign abortive. 

BAG, S. [from bagge, III.] in its primary 
ſenſe, a receptacle made of linen, filk, or lea - 
ther, to contain any thing, in the ſhape of 2 
long ſquare when empty, and open only at one 
of its ends; which is called the mouth. Like- 
- wiſe a kind of ſmaller bag, made of black filk, 
worn by gentlemen over the hind locks of their 
hair, or perukes, as an ornament, In Natural 
Hiſtory, the thin membrane, or cryſtis, con- 
taining the poiſon of vipers, which they lay out 
of their mouths, when eating their food ; 
that Which contains the honey in bees, &c. 
In Commerce, 1 C. wt, of almonds ; from 2 
to 4 of aniſeed; from 1 1-half to 3 C. of 
pepper; from 2 to 4 of goats hair, and from 2 
I- th to 4 1-4th C. of cotton yarn, &c. 

To BAG, V. A. [See the noun] to put into 
a bag; to load with a bag. Uſed with a double 
g in all the examples which occur. Baęę d 
«« up hot. Mort, © 'd in a blue 
ce cloud.” Dryd. «© Bagg'd with his honey d 
tc venom.” Dryd. Uled neuterly, to ſwell 
ſo, as to reſemble a full bag. 

BAGATE'LLE, S. [Fr.] a thing of 10 
conſequence z a triflez a toy. ; 


„ 
 BA'GGAGE, 8. [Fr. balicy Ital.] 2 5 


PE In 2 
561 als of an army ſo | called from their, being, | To BA KE, | T4, to · dreſs er heat any 
_ 1 aff 3 Bag and baggage, a low | thing in an oven. Fituratively, to handen withs 


ub, WW: naſe, to fignify all a perſen 's goodsz a wo- | heat. ca 5 
2 277 16 ane Po I proftitate,” 4 2 BAK E-HOusE, S: [from bake and houſe 
Mes BA No, A. Tenn bagno, Ital.] à kouſe a place where bread is made, rendered eatab 


J athing, cupping, ſweating, and fwimmming, | by the heat -of an oven, and expoſed to ſale 3 
te 50 it is n foros we ſpeak it, ſometimes | and where other meat or paſtry is dreſſed. 
fot ſet apart for worſe ractices. „ BAKER, S. one who ſubſiſts by making 
BA'G-PI'PE, S. [from bag and pipe] in I bread and baking. This trade is both very an- 

tx age, à wind inſtrument much uſed in the tient and uſeful, and was a brotherhood in Eng- 
in north; conſiſting of a leathern bag, blown up- land before 1155, in the reign os Hen. II. The 
Ap- by a portyent, or tube fixed to it, ſtopped with white bakers were incorporated in 130% by 
deu. a valve; it has throe pipes or tubes; e greateſt | Edw. II. and the brown in 1527, im Jam. Iſs 
5 of ß called a drone ; the ſecond is little; paſſing the | time. 

wind out at their bottoms ; the third has a | BALANCE, S. [Fr. lanx, Lat. I in Me- 
] 4 reed and is played on by ſqueezing the bag under þ chanics, one of the fix ſimple powers, uſed for 
V to the arm, and opening or flopping the holes, | finding the quality or difference of weights in 
Ap- which are eight, by the fingers. It takes in heavy bodies. Figuratively, the act of com 
on- the compaſs of three otaves. | paring two ideas in the mind. In Commerce, 
Ta» BAGUE'TTE, © S. [Fr. a diminutive of | the ſum which one ſide of an account current 
ads bague, Fr. a jewel] in Architecture, a little] wants of being equal to the other; or ſuch a 
vith round moulding leſs than an aſtragal, { fum, or quantity, as will make both ſides of an 
de- BAIL, S. [from Guiller, Fr.] the act of] account equal, when added to the leaſt. Ina 
un. WY freeing, or ſetting a perſon at liberty who is ar- | political ſenſe, that pitch of power which is. 
and reſted or impriſoned for an act civil or criminal, | neceſſary to keep between ftates, in order to 

under ſecurity taken for his appearance; lilce - prevent either from acquiring univerſal mo- 
] wiſe the perſon who gives fuck ſecurity. Bail is | narchy. In Trade, the equality of importing 
ead either common or ſpecial, Common Sail is in | foreign commodities, with the exporting of na- 
14 actions of ſmall concern, and is ſo called, be- tive ones; and when one nation exports 
are cauſe any ſecurities are taken, Special bait is | than it imports, then the balance of trade is 
ead, in cauſes of greater weight, as in debts a- ſaid to be againſt it, and muſt be paid in but- 
mer mounting to 10 I. where the ſureties muſt be | lion. In watch or clock-work, that part 


the ſubſidy men, anſwerable to the value. which regulates the beats. In Aſtronomy, the 
ters To BA/IL7 V. A, I ſee the noun] to deliver | fign called Libra, Hydroftatical balance is an 


a perſon from arreſt, or impriſenment, , by being | inſtrument which determines the ſpecific gravity 
der furety for his appearance at a certain day; to | of fluids and ſolids, by weighing them in 
rate admit ti b. water. : 
BA/ILABLE, Adj. [from ben and able} that | To BALANCE, V. A. [Zalancer, Fr.] te 
ders which the law permits to be ſet at liberty on | weigh in a pair of ſcales; to bring two bodies 


any proder ſureties. to an equipoiſe in 2 pair of ſcales, In mercan- 

BAVLIFF, S. [baile Fr.] in Law, an | tile affairs, the making the creditor and debter 
ary officer who is empowered to execute writs, ar- | fide of an account equal by the addition of as 
lea- reſt, or take a perſon into cuſtody; one who | much as the one is Jeſs than the other. 
f a manages a perſon's eſtates in the country, and | Figuratively, to atone for former failings by 
one is a kind of under - ſteward. a one's future conduct; to be in a ſtate of Yuſ- 
ke- BAI'LIWIC, S. [from þaillie and vic, Sax, | penſion. The ſeeming equality of oppoſite mo- 


lk, a village, or diftrit} the place or juriſdiction ] tives, applied to the mind. Why you ſhoula 
heir ef a bailiff, within his hundred, or the lord's | “ ba/auce a moment about printing it.” 


ral franchiſe, > 2 | 

on- To BAFYT, V. A. [batan, Sax. baitzen, | BALANCE-MAS TER, S. [from balance 
out Tent, ] to put meat on a hosk, Sc. in order | and after] one, who from his knowledge of 
d ; to catch fiſh or other animals; to refreſh one's the centers of gravity and motion in bodies, en- 
He. {elf or cattle by eating on a journey; to attack | tertains the vulgar with ſeveral feats of balanci 

12 with violence; to ſet dogs upon. Applied to | bodies in different fituations, fo as to 


of birds, it ſignifies to flutter, clap the wings, | their admiration and applauſe, 

n 2 and prepare for ftight.” | BA'LANCER, S. [from balance and er] the 
BAIT, S. [Sitze, Teut.] a piece of fleſh, | perſon who weighs any thing, or makes the 

or other lure, made uſe of to catch fiſh, or en- | weights in oppoſite ſcales even. oa 

ſnare animals, Figuratively, an allurement, or | BA'LANT, S. [plural, Lat. an acorn] in 

enticement; any thing which under a ſpecious | Natural Hiſtory, multivalve ſhells, growing to 

appearance contains miſchief in itſelf, or pro- | others, which derive their name from their re- 

duces it by its conſequences. A refreſhment on | ſembling an acorn. „ wi 

a Journey, -generally applied to cattle, | BALANUS, S. [Lat. an acorn] in Ana- 
BA/IZE, S. [baey, Belg. Bay, Teut. bazetta, | tomy, the glands of the penis. 

Ital.] a coarſe open woollen cloth, with or| BA'LASS-RUBY, S. [ balas, Fr. 1 » 


* 


Without a frize, without a wale, and wrought, ruby of a crimſon colour, with à ca 
ike flannel, in a Joon with two treddles. | purple. es oe 
DL e N F 2 | ©  BALA'STRY, 


\ > 7 9 9 — : + 
SAT 


*. 


© BALA'STRI, 8. Lamb. in Commerce, 
the fineſt gold cloths manufactured at Venice. 
- © BALAU!STINES, .S. {balauftes, Fr.] in 
Botany, the double flowers of the wild. pome- | 
ranate- tree. F 
BALAZ EES, S. Ind.] white cotton cloths 
manufactured in Surat, 13 1-half Fr. ells long, 
F Wo 
 * BALC'ONY,. S. [balcen, 50 in Archi- 
tecture, a projecture beyond a wall or building, 
generally before a window, ſupported by pillars 
oer conſoles, and ſurrounded by banniſters, or 
balluſtrades. | 
BALD, Adj. [, Brit.] that which hath 
loſt its hair. Figuratively, applied to trees ſtrip- 
ped of their leaves. Applied to ſtyle in writing, 
unadorned, void of elegance. 1 
'- BA'LDACHIN, S. [baldachins, Lat.] in 
Architecture, a canopy ſupported with columns, 
and ſerving as a crown or covering to an altar. 
BA'LDERDASH, S. any thing jumbled to- 
gether, without taſte, judgment, or diſcretion. 
To BA LDERDASH, V. A. to counterfeit 
a liquor, by mixing different ſorts ; to adulte- 
rate. A low word, and uſed by none but the 


vulgar. | TP 

BA'LDLY, Adv. [from bald and y] without 
hairs, applied to animals; without leaves, ap- 
plied to trees ; without ornaments, or elegance, 
applied to writings, or buildings, | 


BaALDNESS, S. [from bald and net] ap- finger] 


plied to animals, the want or loſs of hair; ap- 
plied to trees, loſs of leaves; and applied to 
writings, paintings, and buildings, want of or- 
nament or elegance. f 
BA'LDRICH, S. [ from Bale, and ric, Sax. 

a belt, worn: hanging from -the ſhoulder acroſs 
the breaſt, on which the ſword was formerly 
hung, not unlike that worn by our ſoldiery at 
preſent, to which they faſten their pouches. 
Figuratively, the zodiac circle, which cuts the 
globe obliquely, as the belt formerly was ſuſ- 


ed. ̃ | 

BA'LE, S. [balle, Fr. bale, Teut. and Belg.] 
a quantity of goods or commodities, packed in 
cloth, corded round very tight. Bale goads are 
ſuch as are exported in bales. 

BA'LE, S. [from balagan, Goth.] ſome- 
thing which deprives a perſon of happineſs, or 
health; miſery, anguiſh, calamity. | 
To BA'LE, V. N. [ embeller, Fr. emballure,. 
Ital,] to pack goods up in a bale. Uſed ac- 
tively by ſailors, for /aving water out of a veſ- 
ſel, inſtead of pumping. ] 

- BA!/'LEFUL, Adj. [from bale and full] full 
of anguiſh, pain, miſery, miſchief, and grief; 
very fatal, or deſtructive to the health. . 
- BA/LEFULLY, Adv. [from baleful and y] 
in ſuch a manner as ſhews or produces a great 
deal of ſorrow, anguiſh, calamity, and fick- 


2 


neſs, ſl 

BA'LK, S. [balk, Belg.:and Teut. palco, 
Ital.] a large piece of timber; a beam; a rafter | 
or-pole, over any out-houſe of barn, bs 

BA'LK, S. {from wallicare] in Huſbandry, | 
a ridge of land left unplowed between two 
furrows, or at the end of a field, Figuratisely, 


* 


| EST after having excited them. 
0 


ſphere of braſs, fixed in a concave ſemi · globe, 


fix them in any 


to dance. The public dances, wherein maten 


+ qualification, go by this name, 


8 2 


1 

| the diſappointment of a perſon's, curioſity, u 
o BA'LK, V. A. [from the noun] toi 

_ appoint a ; perſon's expectations, after exciting 
re to render a perſon's endeavours ine. 
teftual ; to fruſtrate 3 to miſs z to omit, why 
the contrary is expected... 


BALKERS, S. in Fiſhery, -perſons v 
ſtand on à cliff to inform oy Lak 8 
| way the heal of herrings goes. 

8 BALL, S. any thing of à round form. Bl] 
and focket, in Mechanics, conſiſts of a ball g 


with an endleſs ſcrew, that it may be moveable 
horizontally, vertically, and obliquely, and i 
generally added to ſurveying inſtruments, to 
„ 

BA'LL, S. [ball, Fr. from Baller, to dance] 
an entertainment wherein people are aſſemble} 


diſplay the abilities of their ſcholars in thi 


BA'LLAD, S. [balade, Er. hallare, Ital. 
words ſet, to muſic, and performed by a ſinger, 
At preſent the word is approriated and con. 
fined to trifling pieces, ſet to muſic, and ſung 
about the ſtreeti ... 

To BA'LLAD, V. N. to make a perſon the 
VV 
BA LLAD- SINGER, S. [from Ballad ani 
one who ſings ballads in the public 
ſtreets ; including the ſecondary idea of fome- 
thing very mean. „ 

BA'LLAST,. S. [DBeblæfan, Sax, bull, 
Belg. and Teut.] a quantity of ftones, ſand, 
or gravel, laid in a ſhip's hold, to fink it to: 
proper depth, i. e. to make it draw more wa. 
ter, to ſail upright, and to prevent its oveyſet- 
ing; and a ſhip is ſaid to be in ballaſt, when it 
has no other lading. Figuratively, that which 
is uſed to keep any thing ſteady. 

To BA LLAST, V. A. [from the noun] to 
lade a ſhip with ſtones, ſand, Fc. to keep her 
ſteady. Figuratively, the addition of ſomethiag 
to keep a thing ſteady, ; ; | 

BA'/LLETTE, S. [Fr. a diminutive of dal 
a ſtage dance, which is mixed with dramair 
characters, and alludes to ſome actions in tel 
li. e, or fabulous hiſtory. + 
. BALLIAGE, S. a duty paid to the 
city of London by aliens and denizens, for cei- 
tain commodities exported by them. 

- BA'LLIARDS,-S.., See B:{iards., - 
BA'LLISTER, 8. See Balufre, 
BALLO N, or BALLO/ON, S. ball, 

Fr.] in Chemiſtry, a large, ſhort - necked, round 

veſſel, or matrafs, to receive the ſpirits which 

come over, or are drawn off by fire, In A 

chitecture, a ball or globe on the top of a pl 

lar, Cc. by way of 4 crowning, In Fre- 
works, a ball of paſteboard, filled with com- 
buſtibles, which mounts to a conſiderable height 
and burſts. into ſtar. 

3BALLOT, S. [hallote, Fr.] a. little ball 
made uſe of at elections, Sc. in giving votes; 
the ſum of votes ſo collected, At preſent a 
plied to the votes which are given at cm” 


B AL. 
J each perſon's holding up bis hand 3 ſam 


times by a ticket dropped into ſome receptacle. | 
To BA'LLOT,.V. N in its | 
primary ſignification, to chooſe, by dr ing a 
ſmall ball into a box. to chooſe; or elect, by 
dropping in Moy At preſent, to elect by 
holding up the hang. 
AL 42 1015 from bolke] the a® | 
of voting or electing by ballot, i 
ING S. [from balle] a method 
of voting for, or electing a perion into an office. 
WALM, . Late Fre) er valuable, or 
fragant ointment. 1 171 786 any thing tha 
blunts, ſooths, or leſſens pain. In Botany, a 
ſpecies. of mint, called mehfa. - In Pharmacy, 
an oily reſinous ſubſtance, See B lam i | 
To BA'LM, V. A. [from the noun] to 
anoint, Figuratively, ts caſe; leſſen, or ſooth 


an, ; ; 1 en ö + | 
" BA/LMY, Ad, [ffom balm] that which: 
has the qualities df balm , that which ſooths, 
leſſens, or mitigates pain. *©* Fir'd 4 * * 
« ſoft reſtorer, balmy. ſleep. Young's N 5 
Thoughts. Fragrant, ſweet - ſcented. | 
te balmy breath !' eld. E 
an oily, reſinous, fragrant ſubſtance, oofing | 
from inciſions in certain plants; to which the 
ancients always appropriated. the idea of ſome- 
thing very ſerviceable to the animal frame. Bni- 
ſam or balm of Gilead; iſſueg from an incifion 
made in a 72 cal amum, in Judæa. 
The * or balſam of Mecca, is a dry white 
zum, which diſtills from a tree that grows be- 
tween Medina and Mecca, reſembling the tur- 
fentin2 tree, Balſam of Peru, capaij, or capivj, | 
comes from Peru, Guiana, and the Levant ; the | 
aft of which is the beſt, and is. much uſed in 
gonorrheas, obſtructions in the ureters, gravel, 
Ec. but too hot for ſome conſtitutions, Jogos | 
ef Toulu, drops by inciſion from trees which 
pov in ,, 0 wan £4 
ALSA Mic, or BALSA/MICAL,. Adj. | 
in Pharmacy, that which has the virtues of 
ballam.; being like it with reſpect to its con- 
ſllence, its mild reſtorative, and healing qua- 
ties, 0 
BALTIC Sr, [in Latin Mare Babhicum) 
lt is properly à large bay of the German ocean, 
between Behar oy Germany, Pruſſia, Cour- 
land, Ruſſia, and Sweden. The German name 
if Oft-ſea, or 1 6, ſeems. to have been 
ven by it che Dutch, it lying to the E. of 
Holland, In the Baltic is neither ebb: nor flow; 
get it is obſerved, that the natural current of 
© waters goes towards the Sound; but this 
may be hindered, by a N. W. wind of any long 
ntinuance, which alſo drives large volumes 
if water into the Baltic out of the German 
dean; whence the obſervable riſigg of the 
"ters is cauſed in its harhovrs, When the 
F. vind blows,” the, water of his ſea, which is 
herwiſe ſalt, becomes retty freſh, and in 
ime meaſure may. be uſed for culinary pur- 
dle; but in general it is not very ſalt, on ac- 
wunt of the great number of rivers that fall 


| the Li 


% 20 


B AN 
N hardly exceeds: &fi fathom⸗ . M. An- 
a L Gyan WH the Swediſh acte, 
v. p- 25. that the water in the Baltie de- 
reales z and, according to his calculation, it 
bas fallen forty-five geometrical inches in 
ears. The waves here are not ſo high, nor ſo 
log as. they are in the north fea; but fall 
ſhorter, quicker, and more numerous one upon 
Een e 
18 2. 3 G ar ; « JS.) 74 
the beſt _— which is called waſbuck, When 
ſea is tempeſtuous and violently agitated, ic 
throws upon the coaſts of Pruſſia and Cours 
land, eſpecially. on the former, the ſo much es- 


4 Jebrated amber. You, pals. out of the German 


ocean into the Baltic through theſe three 
1 namely, the Oerſund, the Great and 
Belt: the firſt ſtreight lies between 

Seeland and the province of Schonen, in Sweden; 
the ſecond. between Funen and Seeland 5 and the 
third between Jutland and Funen. In winter 
the Baltic is commonly frozen for three or four 
months ; by which its navigation is interrupteũ 
Me,, 455 | a $3 
A'LUSTER, 8. [from baluftre, Fr.] in 

Architecture, a ſmall eolumn, or pilaſter, 

1 3-4ths of an inch, to four inches ſquare, or 
diameter, ſometimes adorned with mouldings of 
no certain form, and placed with rails on ftairs, 

8 ſtonts of galleries in churches. 
ALUS TRADE, 8. from dbalufter} in 
Architecture, an aſſemiblage of one, or more 


rows of datuſters high enoügh ch reft the elko 


on, fixed on a terras, bridge, or building, 
way of ſecurity, or for ſeparating one part fro 


..,BAMBO'O, 8. landen, Ind.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a large kind of reed or cane, growing 
in the maritime parts of the Eaſt Indies. | 
Jo BAMBO/OZLE, V. As to trick, _ 
poſe. on a perſon, under the appearance of a 
friend; to confound, under pretence of aſſiſt- 
ing. A word of low and ludicrous uſe, and 
never found in polite writers, | 

— on YOZLER, S. ——ů— and 
er] one who, under ſpecious pretences, 6, 
or epſnares another; à cheat 3 a ſharper, © 

BAN, S. in its primary fignification, any 
thing publicly proclaimed, eomtnanded, or for- 
bidden. In QChureh Government, a proclama« 
mation of the intention of two parties to enter 
into matrimony, which is done thrice in the 
church they each belong to, before the marriage 
ceremony can be performetd; a curſe, or excom= 
munication, The bax of the empirs is a public 
act or proclamation, -whereby 4 perſon is ſuſ- 
pended of all his rights as member or elector-. 

To BAN, V. A. Canben, Belg. to curſe] 
to eurſe, or devote to ctiom; to execrate 
« Han our enemies, both mine and thine. 


BAN ANA TREE, 8. in Botany, a ſpecies 


of the muſa or plantain tree, which grows ffs = 
toey ſeen high, products Jews eight feet in. 


length, and bunches of fruit upwards of 40 


uo it, The greateſt. depth of water in the 


weight. a | 

£ Famp, S. that which ties, or keeps a per- 

* ü ſon 
. 


. 


- 
©» he 


* 3 
4 ” * 
* 


* 


N 
\ 


| tors $. {See Bonde] a a little filk 


BAN 


Mn to'n cot place, without liberty of tent | 
Farther ;/ that by which a perſon or animal is 
kept from exerting their natural ſtreny the 
ſame us a bond. Figuratively, that which has the 
power of Knitting a cloſe alliance, or connexion | 
betu een perſons 4 "a" company of perſons. fo! 
unite z that which is bound round a perſon or 


thing, "applied to dreſs; particularly a” lifien 


necbecloth, conſiſting of two ſquare leaves hang- | 
Ans down from the chin to the breaft, worn by 
<lergymen, lawyers, and pariſh clerks, In Ar- 
chitectuſe, any flat, low member, or mould- 
ing, otherwiſe termed a fac, from faſcia; Lat. 
In Surgery, a fillet, or piece of cloth, to ſur- 
round or ſwath certain parts that need aſſiſtance; 
3 likewiſe a roller. | 

To BAND, V. A. [Ste the noun] to unite 
dee, by ſome common tie; to cover, or 
ebind with ſome narrow cloth, filiet, or band. 

"BA'NDAGE, S. [Fr.] in Surgery, the a 
of applying bands or rollers; properly, a piece 
of linnen cloth or fille? ſuitable to the part it 
is to be applied to, and ſhould be made © linen 
that is worn, for fear of r ts, the part, or 
pou it uneaſy, 

* BA\NDALEER, [from brech Goth. ] a large 
e delt thrown ever the right ſhoulder, 
and hanging down under the left arm; uſed 
formerly by the foot to carry their muſkets, and 
at preſent by the F * horſe to carry their or” 
roar 6d 

» BA'NDBOX; S. [from band NON box]: 2 
light box made of 'paſteboard, defigned for, 
keeping bands, ribbands, head dreſſes, and other 
light and ſmall pieces of dreſs in. 75 

BA'NDELET, S. [rrom bandelette, Fr.] i in 
Architecture, any little band or flat moulding, 
like that which crowns the Doric architrave. 

BAN'DEROL, S. [Fr. bandaruolla, Ital.] 
- little flag, in form ut a guidon, extended more 
in length than breadth, and formerly hung out 
at the top of veſſels. 

!;BA'NDIT, S. [bandito, Ital.] an outlawed | 
robber, No ſavage Herce, bandit, bad moun- | 
be, taineer. Milt. 

BANDDITTO, S. [Ital. the a ban- 
dirt] a a ſet of outlawed thieves on the conti- 
nent, u ho generally herd together in weed, 
and live on the plunder of paſſengers. This 

word is more 5 0 than the tormer. | 
N BAN / DOG, 8 
derer, and dog £ large, furious ſpecies of dog. 

BANDOLEERS, S. A andauliers, Fr.] ſmall 
wooden caſes, covered with leather, containing 
a charge for a muſket, 


* 2 . 


* 


POL 


g, which hangs ona trumpet,  - 

"BA'NDY, S. [bander, Fr. to bend] a 
wooked piece of wood towerds the bottom, 
broad, flat on one fide, rounded on' the other 
and at the handle, uſed in the game of cricket, 
2 called a bot, fro ine Fr. to beat. See 

To BANDY, v 1 to gs or rey 5 and 
fro; to give and take; to exchange. Uſed 
with the pms with, to contend ; 398 to 


% 


I BA/NIANS, S. a religious ſect in the Mo. 


from bana, Sax. a mur- 


B AN 
the endeavour of two perſons to beat a ball the 


contrary wav. 

' BA'NDY, 4 [See the noun] "Crooked, 
Thus bandy-l E is à crooked leg; and tang. 
legged i is applied to a perſon who has Crooked 


le 

BAN E, 8. that which deftroys” life, Fi. 
gurat vely, poiſon, ruin, deſtruction. 
To BANE, V. A. [from the neun] to d. 
ſtroy, kill, or poiſon. “ Arat — to have bun d. 


Sbateſ 2 
EFU l., Adj. 1 bane and Full] a. 
bounding with qualities deſtruQtive to lite; po. 
ſonous. 
BA/NEFULNESS, S. [from an ani 
11255 2 quality which makes a thing deli 


"BANNE-WORT, S. [from Bone, IN. mur. 
der, and wort, of oy ax. an herb, or rcot] 
in Botany, a roiſonovs plant; a ſpecies of the 
nightſhade. 

To BANG, V. A. [from bengel, Tent. ani 
Belg. a ſtick, or club] to cudgel; a low fi 
miliar word, Fipuratively, to uſe a perſon 
roughly, applied either to words or actions. 

BANG, S. [from the verb] a blow with ; 
ſtick, or cudyel. | 

BANGMER, S. in Commerce, a kind of 
wrought candle; manufactured at Amiens, in 
Picardy. 


it „ „ 


2 


gul's country, in the Eaſt Indies, who beliere 
the doctrine of tranſmigration z will not et 
fleſh, nor kill any noxions creature, They be. 
lieve that God created all things, and 1 
the ſame time worſhip the devil; becauſe he is 
capable of doing them a miſchief, They mary 
their children at ſeven years of age; and are ſ 
fearful of having any communication with fo- WW ” 
reigners, that they break their cups if au WW” * 
ſtranger has drank out of them, or touched 
them, If they touch one another, they waſh 
and purity themſelves before they will en, 
1 drink, or enter into their own houſes, © 

To "BANNISH;, V. A. [from banir, Fr.] to 
make a perſon quit his own country. Figur: 
tively, to drive from the mind; to expel. 

'BA/NISHER, S. [from baniſh and er] one 
who expels from; or cauſes a another to = his 
native country. 

BA/NISHMENT, S. [from Bani ] the fat 
of a perſon baniffied, In Law, a kind of ci 
death, whereby a perſon is cut off from all be 
nefits ariſing from the ſocjety, or country in 
which he was born, obliged to quit it, 220 
live in a foreign country. Oſtentimes the pu: 
niſhment of capital crimes is remitted, an 
converted into a baniſhment for life ; but it 1s 
then termed ge” ortation, 

BANK, S. [banc, Sax. bank, 10. 3 
Perſ.] a great ſhoal of ſand in the ſea; 1 
riſing ground on each fide of a river waſhed by 
its waters, which it hinders from overflow; 
earth eaſt up on one fide of a trench between 
two armies. 


BANK, 8. Lt Fr. bares Ital, = 
= 


B AN 


| the | | 
Commerce, a common repoſitory, wherein per- 
keg ſons agree to keep their caſh, to be always 
V's ready at their call or direction. Thoſe inſtituted 
012 on the public aceount; and managed by officers 
| named by the government, are called public or 
. natieral banks j thoſe managed by private per- 
ſons on their own account, are termed private 
4 banks. | Likewiſe the place where the public 
14. bank is kepft. e * 
To BANK, V. A. [from the noun] to in- 
12 cloſe with banks. In Commerce, to raiſe a 
"poi ſum of money; or to place money in a bank. 
BANK. BILL, 8. (from bank and bill] a 
111 promiſſory note given by the bank for money - 
ftrop placed there, Which is payable on preſenting it, 
BA'NKER, S. from baut and er] a private 
mw rerſon entruſted with the caſh of others, payable 
reot} on demand, : . . ; —_ 
F the BA'NKER's Nor, S. ¶ ſrom lanker and 
1t-] a promiſſory note given by a banker, ge- 
"ad nerally to fuch as keep no account dpen with 
V fa. him, for money put into his hands, payable at 
1 any period of time requeſted by the perſon. who 
depoſits the money. 8 $69 
=P BA/NKRUPT, S. [banguerert, Fr.] in Law, 
one who living by buying and ſelling, has got 
the goods of others in his hands, and con- 
s, in cealeth himſelf from his creditors. After a 
ſtatute of bankruptcy is taken! out, a bag 
Mo- rupt, not ſurrendering within forty days, and 
eliere not diſcovering his —— 5 is adjudged guilty: of 
t eat felony, It is neceſſary a perſon ſhould owe 
y be. ol. and more to a ſingle creditor, to entitle 
4 him to this ſtatute. 11 Ri wes Hes pe 
he i; AY To BANKRUPT, V. A. {from the noun} 
nan to take out a ſtatute of bankruptcy againſt a 
are o perſon; to laviſh the effects of another, ſo that 
h fo. n man can ſatisfy his creditors no other wiſe than 
f any a a bankrupt, e 


BA\NKRUPTCY,. S. [from banbrut] the 
ſtate of a perſon declared a bankrupt z wherein 
bis goods are ſold, and a dividend made to his 
teditore, in proportion to the amount of their 
ſeſpective debts, 8 ü e 
BA/NNACK, S. a cake made with oatmeal 
und peaſe mixed with water; common in the 
north countries. . | | 
BANNER, 8. [Banner, Brit. banner, Fr. 
ardiate, Ital.] a flag, or enſigzn uſcd in an 


d 

e ſtate Ye | - Far 5 
fc BA'NNERET, S. [a diminutive of banner] 
be- Heraldry, an order created by having the 
ry in {E's of their pennon or enſign cut off by the 
" and ing. 1 5 
5 p- BA/NNIAN, S. [from banian] a man's un- 
„ and rels or outward garment, worn inſtead of a 
tit , made double breaſted, with the extremi- 


e of the forebodies to lap over each other, - 
ad reſembles the dreſs of the Banlans in the 
aſt Indies. 5 
BA'NNIMUS, 8. che form of baniſking or 
ele a ſcholar from Oxford, which is gene- 
er by affixing the ſentence in ſome pub - 
e. : ® 8 : 


BANQUET, 8. [Fr. banchetto, Ital. var 


Spaß.] a bench, where rowers Gt in veſſels, In 


B AR 
F To BA/NQUET, v. A. [from..the noun}, 
to entertain, or give a feaſt to one or more per - 
ſons 3 to feaſt, or Nu ic 3 Fa CTY 
 BANNQUETER, S. from #anguet and er]. 
a perſon who entertains another at a ſumptuous. 
feaſt ; one Who lives ſumptuouſly, or Keeps, 4 


good table, 1 Sd "Og 

BA/NQUETING-HOUSE, s. [from bans 
ret and bouſe] a houſe where, public feaſts are 
siven. The banpucting-roem at Whitehall, in- 
tended fot the king to feaſt in, is a ſtructure of 
the great Inigo Jones. „ 


BAN E, 8 


- 


8 


. {a diminutive of banc 


in Fortification, a ſmall bank. 8 ſoldiers, te 
trenchment. Do 


in Natoral Hiſtory, 2 . 


BA/NSTICLE, 8. J 


ſmall fiſh, found in ditches or foul places, 
nine Coalee, called SHE. . 3c, 
BA/NNTER „S. [from the verb] the turning 
any thing to jeſtz the being pleaſant; ridicule, 
or raillery, S* 
7 45 To BANTER, V. A. [ badinir,, Fr.] to re- 
preſent a perſon or thing in ſuch a light, as tg 

make.them laughed af, or become, objects of ri · 
dicule; to rally; to play upon. 
BA/NTERER, S. [from banter and e- 
one who repreſents the actions or expreſſions o 
another in a. ridiculous light; ane who play 
on another on account of ſome fat. 
; an, infant 


..BA/NTLING, S. a little. child 

BA/PTISM, S. [bapriſmas, Lat. of Rams, 
ric g, Gr. from Barrife] in Divinity, one 
of the ſacraments whereby, people are initiated 
into the church; and, 28 ao uxch expreſſes 
it, made members of Chrift, children of God, 
and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, __. 
 BAPTYSMAL, Adj. {from baptiſm] that 
which relates to, or was done at, our baps 


tiſm. 9 2 3 Sy , f 2 an 4 « 
BA/PTIST, . 8. [baptifie,. Er. from, gan- 
ring, Or.] one who adminiſters baptiſm ; ap- 
plied, by way of eminence, to St. John, our 
Saviour's fore-runner ; likewiſe one who holds 
that baptiſm ought to be adminiſtered only to 
Re Li 
BA'PTISTERY, 8. [epriſerivm, Lat.] the 
place in a church where the ſacrament of bap- 
tiſm. is adminiſtered ; the font. 
To BAPTVZE, V. A. [Gar Gr. ] to 
perform the ceremony of baptiſm; to chriſten, 
BAPTIZER, S. [from baprize and er] one 
who adminiſters the ſacrament of baptiſm. 
BA'R, S. ¶barre, Fr. barrab, Perſ.] a piece 
of wood or iron made uſe of to ſecure the en- 
tranee of any place from being forced ; a rock, 
or ſand bank, at the entrance of a harbour, or 
river, to keep off ſhips of burden; the part of 
a court of juſtice where. the criminal generally 


ſtands, and within which the council and judge 


fit to try cauſes; ſo called from a wooden bat 
being placed there to keep cf the croud; an 
incloſed place at à tavern, coffee -houſe, Ce. 
wherein a perſon fits. to take care of, and te- 
ceive the treckoning. Figuratirely, apy ob: 


detto, Span.] 2 feaſ or grand entertainment. 


» 


i —_— 


ſtacle, or thing which hinders ; any thing which 


2 


BAR 
keeps the parts of a thing together. In Law, 
. exception againſt a demand or plea 
ght by a defendant in an action, that de- 
7s the action of the plai ntiff for ever; and 
is either bar to common intent, or ſpecial. A 
bar of gold or filver is à lump of either melted 
and caft into a Id, without ever having been 
wrought. In Moſic, the ſtraight ſtrokes drawn 
perpendicularly acröfs the lines in a piece of 
ſic, between as many notes, as the meaſure 
of time conftſts of, in which the air is 
Nee In Heraldry, an ordinary reſembling 
e fo differing from it in its narrowneſs, and 
that it way be placed in any part of the fhield : 
it is generally drawn horizontally acroſs the 
Keld, dividing it into two unequal parts, and 
Lonts ging one-fifth of the whole, Bar-ſbot, 
two half bullets joined together by an iron bar, 
uſed in ſea engagements for cutting down maſts 
J TIES 1 
"To BAR, v. A; from the nown} to faſten 
or ſecure any entrance by a piece of iron, or 
wood. Figuratively, to exclude, except againſt; 
to hinder, or put a ſtop to. . 
BARAL N, 8. in Logic, the firſt in- 
rect mood of barbara, or the firſt figure of 
llogilms ; and is when the two firſt propoſi - 
tions are general, and the third or concluſion is 
particular ; the middle term being the ſubject 
in the firſt prepyfition ; and the predicate or at- 
| Eribure of the ſecond ; the major term is the 
ſubject of the tonclafion, and the minor the 
ttribut2 or predicate, as thus: 
BA, Every animal js endued with ſenſe. 
Ra, Every man is an animal. 
Lu, Something endded with, ſenſe ien man. 
BARB, S. [barbe, Lat. berbe, Fr.] in its 
original fignification, a beard. In its ſecondary, 
thing that grows in its place, or reſembles it. 
The piece of wire at the end of a fiſh-hook, 
which makes an angle with the point, and 
' Kinders it from being extracted; likewiſe the 
pieces of iron which run back in the ſame man- 
ner from the point of an arrow, and ſerve for 
the ſame purpoſe. In Antiquity, an armour 
of iton or leather, which covered the neck, 
breaſt, and ſhoulders of > horſe, called likewiſe 


| 


* 


— 


* . 


2 barde. TOS TL ; 
BARB, S. [a contraction of Barbary] a 
Hcrſe brought from Barbary, eſteemed for its 
beauty, vigour, and ſtiffneſs, for its never lying 
down, and for its ſtanding ſtill, when the rider 
drops his bridle. e 

BA RBACAx, 8. 
barbacana, Ital.] in Architecture, a long nar- 
row canal, or paſſage for water in walls, where 
buildings are liable to be overflowed; likewiſe 
to drain off water from a terras; an aperture 
in the walls of 4 city to fire muſquets through 
at an nemy. In Fortification, a fott at the 


Entrance of a bridge; an outer defence or for- 


tification to a city; a watch tower, 
BARBA/DOES, S. in Geography, one of 
the Caribbee iſlands, 25 miles long, and 14 
broad, ſuppoſed ts contain 107,000 acres, or 
14 ſquare miles. The firſt diſcovered of any 
i theſe iſlands is 1625, and filed the mother 


1 


Arab. barbacane, Fr; | 


| 


; BAR 


of the ſugar colonies, | In 1676, they empl 
400 fail of ſhips of 150 tons * e 
exports amounted to 360,000 1, and their cir. 
culating caſh at home was 200,000 1. Though 
the plague in 1692, and fruitleſs expeditiong, 
reduced the number of inhabitants, yet it fil 
| ſhips 430,000 hogfheads of ſugar,” to the value 
of 300,000 l. befides rum, Mc. and can rai 
ooo men of its own militia, ' The governer'; 
place is worth öl. per annum, at leaſt. It 
has a college founded by colonel Codrington; 
and Bridgetown is the Capital. Lat, 13 dey, , 
min. N. Long. 59 deg. 32 min. W.  Barbaden 
cherry, in Botany, called nulpbigia, has a ſmall 
permanent empalement of five leaves, cloſed to- 
gether; two mellous glands, five kidney-ſhaped 
petals, a roundiſh ger men ſappotting three fender 
ſtyles, which turns to a globular berry, incloſng 
three rough ſtony ſeeds. Barbadoes rar, is 1 
petroleum, or bituminous fubſtance floating on 
ſeveral ſprings in England or Scotland. | 
BARBARA, S. in Logic, a fyllogiſm in 
the firſt mood of the firſt figure, wherein all 
| the fitions are univerſal and affirmative; 
the middle term is the ſubject in the firſt, and 

the attribute in the feeond propoſition z as 
N Ban, All animals are endued with ſenſe. 
B34, All men are animals, Therefore 

Ra, All men are endued with ſenſe, 

BARBARIAN, S. [barbarus, Lat, fron 
bar, Arab. a deſatt, or n bara, Chald. with- 
out or abroad] in its. primary ſenſe, applied by 
the Greeks and Romans to all that were. not of 
| their on nation, i. e. a foreigner; but in pro- 
ceſs of time it acquired a ſecondary idea of em- 
elty; and was uſed to denote a perſon void of 
all the elegant embelliſhments ot life, and the 
focial affections of benevolence, kindneſs, pity, 
good nature, and humanity. 
| BARBA'RIC, S. [barbaricus, Lat.] foreign; 
| brought from countries at a great diſtance, 
% Show'rs on her kings barbaric pearls. Pas, 


CC LAMRBARISM, 8. FhardariſmusaLat.] in 
Grammar, an offence againſt the purity of fil 
or language; uncultivated ignorance. Applied 
to manners, rudeneſs z' want of politeneſs; fi- 
vageneſe; cruelty. pe HUNG! 14 
FBARBARTT V, 3. [from barburutz Lat. 
applied to the behaviour, incivility, unpolit 
neſs, Applied, moſt commonly, to manner 
eruelty, ſavageneſo, want of pity, kindneſs, an 
humanity. Applied to language, an imprope 
application of a word, | 
BA'RBAROUS, Adj. [from barbaru:, Lat 
CagBupo;, Gr.] applied te learning, ignorant 
unacquainted with the polite arts and ſciences 
Applied to manners, void of compaſſion, bene 
volenee, pity, er humanity 5 eruel; ſavege 
uman. | ole wal 

BAR'BAROUSLY, Adv. from barber 
and S] in fuck à manner as ſhews a mind un 
poliſhed with learning; a ſtranger to politenel 

pity, compaſſion, or humanity. _ 
BA'RBAROUSNESS, S. [from barber 
and eſs] a quality which implies ignorance © 
the polite | . of education, mn 
branches « be 


| 


N 


- BARK - RE 

| ferning, - An improper uſe of terms, or an in- | crimes without ſhame; and villainy without diffi- 
re elegant ſtyle, applied to Grammar, And a | mulation or diſguiſe. © * 
ug cruel, ſavage, inhuman diſpoſition, applied to BA REFOOT, Adj. ¶ from bare and fort, 
ir- haviour, or manners. 5 brfect, Sax. ] one who is without ſhoes, or any 
gh BA/RBE, $. [Fr] in the Military Art, ro | covering to his feet, ' 3 
ng re en barbe, is to fire cannon over the parapet,”|  BAREFO/'OTED," Adj. [from Br por] 
ti inſtead of the embrazures. ; y without ſhoes, or other covering to the feet. 2 
he WW fe BARBECUE, V. A. [Ind.] to dre a BAREHEADED, Adj. [from are ang 
wy bog whole, by ſpliting it to the back-bone, and | Bend] without à har, or any covering to the 
mo broiling it upon a gridiron, raiſed two feet above head = SE þ 5 
a 2 charcoal fire. 7 I BAR, Adv. Hm Bere and 2 with- 
ol BARBECUE, S. [from the verb] a hog | out cloarhs, applied to drefs ; without any thing 
53 dreſſed whole, after the Weſt Indian manner. Þ el, or þnly, applied as an exceptive, - ; 
4p BA'RBLES, S. [Fr. barbo, bartels, Ital. {| BA'RENESS, S. ffrom bare and ach] ap 
5 barbe, Dan.] a large, ſtrong, but coarſe, river | plied to drefs, either total nakedneſs, ot à want. 
6 fiſh ; ſo called, from its having a barb os wattel | of ſome neceſſary part of attire ; meann 
del BN under its chin. with reſpeet to the quality of cloathing.  Ap- 
cer BA'RBER, S. {carbier, Fr. barbiere, Ital. | plied to circumſtances ; indigence ; poverty. _ 
int WW from bars, Lat. a beard] one who ſhaves. BA/R-PEE, S. [from bar and fee] a fe of 
"Y To BARBER, V. A. [from the noun] to | 20 pence, which every perſon acquitted of fe- 
So ſhave ; to drels, 9 8 5 | lony pays the goaler. | 


 BA/RBER- CHIRU'RGEON, 8. Frag | 
nounced barber-ſurgeon, from barber and chirur- 
geon] one who raktiles the lower operations of 
lurgery; ſuch as bleeding and drawing of teeth, 
together with the trade of a barber. 
BA'RBER-MONGER, S. [from Barber and 


þ 


BARFOU'LS, S. {Ind.] a ftuff manufac- 
tured in Cantory, in Negroland, with which 
they make their paans or dreſs, and batter with 
the Enropeans for * b iron. we hoy 5 

BA'RGAIN, S. bargen, Brit. ag na, 
Ital. Sargaigae, Fr.] a Fer \ LEY 

n traders to deliver or fell a com- 


. -ngcr] a low phraſe to expreſs a fop, or one made . 
It whoſe hair is nicely dreſſed by a barber. © Bay- | modity at a price agreed on; the thing bought 
| « ber-monger draw. Shakeſp. Not in uſe. or ſold; the conditions of fale. 5 
_ BA'RBERRY, S. [Arab. from whence bar- | To BA/'RGAIN, v. A. [from the noun] ts 
| i beret, low Lat.] in Botany, the piperidge buſh, | agree to, or make terms for the ſale of any 
nich grows in hedges to the height of eight or f thing. Uſed with the particle for g 1 

FOO wn het | | © great duke may bargain for the republic,” 
af  BA'RD, S. [bardd, Brit. and Ruf.] among | Addi/. „ 245 
1 the ancient Britons, Danes, and Iriſh, an order BARGAINEE, S. [ N the per- 

of men who uſed to fing the great exploits of | ſon who agrees to the condition of a bargain or 


heroes to the harp, were perſons in the higheſt | 
eſteem among alf ranks of people, and reve- 
renced as perſons of extraordinary abilities, even 
by crowned heads, who paid them fo much 
deference, as to be reconciled to their moſt in- 
yeterate enemies, at their inſtances, Even in 
the preſent times, the word implies a poet. 


* x - . * 
A'RGAINER, 8. [feotn bargain" and &] 
one-who propoſes the conditions of a bargain. 
BA'RGE, S, [4urgie, Belg. from barge, 
le Lat.] a large flat- bottomed veſſel uſed for 
the of goods in rivers; likewiſe a ſtate 
or pleaſure boat, built with a room capable of 


15 : BA'RE, Adj, { hare, Sax. naked] uncover- | containing ſeveral perſons, * | _ 
e; without any dreſs ; naked. Figuratively, | BA/RK, S. [from barch, Dan. leret, Tout, 
pu vithout ornament ; deſtitute, or in want of ne- Beret, Belg. from $ergen, to cover] in Botany, 


ceſſaries; not joined with any thing elſe; 
aone; ſolitary, “ Live by your bare words. 
Shakeſp, Very much worn ; that which has 
loſt its nap ; threadbare, Uſed with of, before 
the thing wanted; „Fare of money. Locle. 
BARE, or BO RE, the preter of Bear. 
BA'/REBOWNE, S. [from bare and bone] a 
"ery thin or lean perſon, who has ſcarce any 
fleſh to cover his bones. A low word. 


the outſide covering of a tree, which increa 
every year, Gr ns En} 

BARK, 2 S. [hargue, Fr. A. 
ca, Ital. a boat] a ſmall v with one deck 


only, uſed in tranſporting merchandizes either 


% . 


ſea, or on rivers. 


To BAR K, V. A. [Fram the noun] to fiip | 


off the rind or bark of a 


tree, a 
To BA RR, V. N. [beorcan, Sax. ] to make 
2 noiſe like a dog, when he gives the alarm, 
BARK-BA'RED, 8. [from bart and dare] 


BA'REFACED, Adj, {from bare and face] 
with the face uncovered. Figuratively, with- 


dene ; $6 | ; 
vut diſſimulation, or diſguiſe z with great ef- ſtripped or robbed of the bark. 

T frontery, or impudence, 508 , uſed ina | B. 'RK-BI'NDING, 8. [from bark and 

ende. | 0 bind] in Gardening, a diſeaſe incident to trees, 

J ETA CE DLV. Adv. [from barefaced | wherein the bark is ſo cloſe, that the vege- 


tation, and tae circulation of the ſap is hin- 


enn, 
BARRER, 8. [from bark and er] applied 


nd ] in ſuch a manner as 4 
ding impudenee. oO 


BAREFA'CEDNESS, S, [from barefaced, 


ar01 Ind ue ] 4 U K * Fs 2 5 f it al» 

%] a quality which d that a perſon | to litigious,. noiſy, or clamorous perſone, | 
4 denn 1 e e Ae ö BARK» 
nin! OD 3 | RK 


R 
+BA'RK-GA'/LLING, S. [from bart and 
gal] is the rubbing off, or wounding the bark 
or. trees. 


ARK, Adj. [from bark] that whicl. 
conſiſts of, or has the properties of, bark. _. 

-. BA/RLEY, S. [from bere, Sax. which fig- 

\nifies the ſame. Some go ſo far as to derive it 

$9 Na Heb.. corn] in Botany, the grain 
from whence beer. is extracted. | 

© BA/RLEY-BRAKE, S. [from barley and 


| biſhops of England, are parliamentary baron;, 


brake, from can, Sax. to break] a kind. 


i rural Play which conſiſts in ſwiftneſs of run- 


Broth] a_ broth or 
boiled in water. 15 6 
* BA'RLEY-CORY, S. [from Bariq and 
corn, Sax. ] a grain of barley; uſed in long 
meaſu e as the third part of an inc. 
BARLEY- MOW, S. [| from barle and 
mw] a heap of ba- ley laid together and form 
ed into a rick or ſtack, | x eb os 
BA'RM, S. [trom farm, beorm, borma, 
Sax. barme, harme, Nan. barme, Belg, ter- 
ment, or burambidan, Perſ. to ſwell, or fer 
ment, burm, Biit] that which s put into 
drink to make it work, or into biead to ſwell 
it, and make it light; called by the Londone:s 


yeaſt. | 1 
BA'RMY, Adj. [from barm] that Which. 


pottage made from barley 


has been well fermented or worked with barm, | 


or yeaſt. Windy cyder, or ot &army beer. 


. 8 
BA RN, S. [of Bern, Sax. a garner, from 
Bere, Sax. barley} a place, or houſe wherein 
any grain, hay, Sc. is ſtored. B 
BA'RNACLE, S. [in Farriery] an inſtru- 
ment made of iron, which is faſtened to a 
horſe's noſe, when he is reſtiff and not ſafe 
to be ſhod, when phyſic is adminiſtered, a vein 
is to be opened, or an inciſion made. : 
 BARO'ME!ER,'S. [from gag, weight, 
and ere, Gr. to meaſure] in Hydigſtatics, 
an inſtrument to meaſure the weight or preſſure 
of a column of air, to diſcover the heigi:ts of 
mountains, Sg. which conſiſts of a tube her- 
metically ſealed, filled with quickſilver, and 
immerzed in a veſſel of the ſame, | 
BAROME'TRICAL, Adj. [ from bars- 
meter] relating to, or tried by the barometer. 
BARON, S. [from the bar, Teut, Celt. 
$25 Heb, man, or a ſtout man, bern, Sax, a 
prince, war, Goth. a man] a term which 
formerly included all the greater nobility. I. 
is now uſed as a degree of nobility next below 
that of a yiſcount, and above that of a baro- 
net, Parllamen'ary barons are not barons by 
name only, but are all by brth, peers, noble 
men, and are ſummoned by the king, © to 
treat of the weighty affairs, of the nation, 
« and fo give counſel upon them.” They 
have the following immunities and privileges; 
in criminal cauſes they are judged by their 
peers omy, are not put on oath, but deliver 
the truth up:n Eonar ; are not jmpanelied on 
2 jurv, nor liable to the writs ſupplicanit, ca- 


RF - us | 


* 


ng. £ 3 {| who have ſeats in the houſe of commons, 
- BA!/RLEY-BROTH, S. [from Barley and 


Pe "OY 


pas, efoins, They had no coroge. till Tharles 3 ſure 31 gallons and à half, 
bt 3 2 EAST WS e 8 . s | * 1 ne ä 8 


4 ; 


„ + 
II. gave them a gold one, with fix pearls, Bs, 
ſides theſe, the two archbiſhops, and all the 


and enjoy all the privileges of t!.e others, ex. 
cepting that they are not judged by their peers; 
| for being not to be preſent in ſanguinary cauſe, 
in ſach caſes they are judged as to fact by 2 
jury of 12. Barons of the Exchequer, are tou 
judges, who determine cauſes between the king 
and his ſubjects, in affairs relating to the re. 
venue and the Exchequer. Barons > ile 
Cingue ports, are members elected two for each, 


. Barcn and femme, in Law, are huſband and 
wife. Baron and femme, ia Heraliry, is u len 
the coats of arms of a man and his wife ale 
dorne per pale in the ſame eſcutcheon. 
BARONAGE, S. [baronagium, Lat.] the 
body of barons; the dignity, or lands which 
| give title to a baron. | | 
 BA/RONESS, 8. [ baroneſſa, Ital. Suroriſa, 
Lat.] the lady, er wife of a baron. 
BARONET, S. [trom baron and er] the 
loweſt degree cf honour that is heieditary, 
being below a baron, and aboye a knight. It 
was founded by James I. in 1631 3 who al- 
lowed them to charge their coat with the arms 
ot Uliter, 7. e. in a field argent, a hand gules, 
They take place accorcing to the dates of their 
patents, in which the ticle of /ir is peculiuly 
ranted them. : SP) 
BA'RONY, 8. [haronia] the lordſhip, or 
fee, of a baron, whether ſpiritual or tems - 
8 e 85 N 
BA'ROSCOPE, S. [ from fag®-, heary, 
and oxoriw, Cr. to examine, or jearch into] 
an inſtrument to ſhew the alteration of the 
weight of the atmoſphere, See Barometer. 
BA/RRA or BA'RRO, S. [Port.] a long 
meaſure uſed in Portugal, 6 of which make 
10 cabidoes, containing each 4-7ths of the 
Paris ell. $28 hs 
BA/RRACAN, S. [ bouracan, Fr.] 1 
kind of ſtuff reſembling carfiblet, wove on 2 
lomb with two treddles. e 
BA'RRAK, S. [barraccan, Span.] ſmll 
huts erected by the Spaniſh fiſhermen along 
the ſhore ; likewiſe buildings raiſed to lodge 
ſoldiers in. ee ES a HO 
' BA'RRAS, S. [Fr.] in Natural Hiſtory, 3 
gum which drops by inciſion from the pine- 
tree, called white, or marbled incenſe. 
' BA'RRATOR, S. baratcur, Fr, a cheat] 
a litigious perſon, or one who is fond of quat- 
rels and Jaw-ſuits, a POR 
BA'RRATRY, S. [barratare, Fr, milte- 
meanor or fraud] in Common. Law, the mo. 
ving or maintaining of ſuits in diſturbance of 
the peace; and the taking and detaining houles, 
land, Oc. by ialie pretentes. 
" BA'RREL, © S. Tharil, Brit. borril, Span. 
barile, Ital.] an objong veſſel made of i 
oak, beech, Sc. wood, of a ſpherpidal, ct 
ey ndrical form, made to contain either dry f 
Liquid commodities, and uſed as à quid er % 


meaſure, The barrel contains in wine mes 
meaſure 3 


gallon 


* * 
_ 
F 


BAR : 


eallons, and ale meaſure 32. The barrel of | 
herrings ſhould contain 32 gallons wine mea- 
ſure, and 1000 herrings; the barrel of ſalmon 
42 gallons; the barrel of eels the fame, and 
that of ſoap” muſt weigh-256.1b,, Barrel, ap- 
plied to a zun, that long cylindtical tube made 
of metal, through which it is charged, and 
from whence the exploſion is made. Gene- 
rally applied to any. thing of a cylindrical form. 
In Anatomy, a large cavity behind the tym- 
panum, four or five lines deep, and five or fix 
broad, with a fine membrane. vir 
To BA'RREL, ,V. A. [from the noun] to 
ut into, or incloſe in a barrel. 
BA'RREL-BELLIED, Adj. [from barrel 
and belly] with a large ſwelling or protuberant 
belly. | . r . 
and Belg. naked] applied to animals or ſoils, 
not able to produce its like. Applied to ge- 
nius, not able to produce any thing new. 
BA'RRENLY, Adv. [from barren and 4 
in an unfruitful manner. ACA 
BA'RREN-WORT,.S. [from barren and 
wort ] in Botany, a plant, called from its 
procuring ſterility. 7 ; 179304 
BA RRICADE, 8. Barricade, Fr.] any de- 
fence in the military art raiſed againſt an ene- 


y 


my haftily, made with veſſels, carts, baſkets |: 


of earth, trees or palliſades. Figuratively, 
any thing which obſtructs or hinders the mo- 
tion of a thing. 's & 
To BA'RRICADE, V. A. [ from the 
noun] to ftop up à paſſage; to hinder the 
advance or motion of any. thing. . 
BARRICA'DO,. S. [barricade. Span. See 
Barricade] in Fortification, ..a defence made 
with ſtakes ſhod with iron, cxo led at the; top 
with battoons, and erected in paſſages or 
breaches, __. a 1 bn" 
To BARRICA'DO,. V. A. [ from the 
noun] to block up any paſſage; to hinder an 
enemy from paſſing any defile or place. | 
BA RRNCADO&, S. [from barricader, Fr.] 
to ſtop up a paſlage, fo as an enemy may be, at 
kaſt, retarded in their maren. 
BARRIER, S. [barriere, Fr. tbarriera, | 
Ital.] that which keeps an enemy off, or hin- 
ders him from entering into any country; a 
fexce made at a paſſage, retrenchment, gate, 
Ec. to ſtop up its entry. Figuratively, an ob- 
frudtion, impediment, or hindrance; a bounda- 
Ty, or limit to ſeparate one thing from another, 
BA'RRISTER, S. {from bar] one who is 
qulified from his having performed his exer- 
ciles at the inns of courts, and by licence from | 
ide lord high chancellor, after à proper tand-{, 
Ing, to plead. the; cauſes, of clients in a court 
of juſtice. Outer, barriſters, are pleaders with- 
vut the bar; inner barrifters, are benchers, 
thoſe who have been leaders, or axe council. for 
the moe Ap lead, within the bar. a 
MARROW, , [from bon | 
rela, borella, Ital. from heran, Sax. to bear 
aly carriage Bong or ſet in motion by the 
ad; hence a Sand- harter, is a irame ol 


4 


* 


BAS 
boards, on which things are carried by han- 
dles at iis extremities between two men, A 
wheel-barrow, is that with one wheel at the: 
head, by which it moves when puſhed forwar 
by the bandles at the other end. 5 334 
 BA'RROWS, S. [from Leg, Sax. a hill! 
hills or mounts raiſed by the Saxons, in honour - 
of thoſe who died in the field of battle; ſuch 
ny Barklow O/d4 Barrows, near Bumſted in 
- . BARTER, S. Low the verb] in Com- 
merce, the purchaſing one commodity by an- 
other, or exchanging one ware for another. 

To BA'RTER, V. A. [baratter, Fr. ba- 
rattare, Ital.] to exchange one thing for an- 
other ; the original method of carrying on all 
trade and commerce, till the invention of 

'BA'RTERER, S. [from barter: and er] he 
that trades by exchanging one commodity for: 
another, | a \ ; . 
BA/RTERY, S. [from Barter] the ex- 
changing of one commodity for another. Bar- 
ter is moſt uſed, , _ Te 437% 
+ BA'RTON, S. [Sax.] the demeſne lands 
of a manor; a manor houſe; the fields, out- 
: houſes, &c. a term in great uſe in the W. of 
England. 5 T 


« 


BARUTINE SILKS, S. [Perf.] in Com- 
merce, filks which come from Perſia, by way 
; BASE, 5 Adj. from bas, Fr. taſſ, Ital. 
Saxo, Span. baſt, baſy, Perſ.] applied to ac- 
tions, proceeding from 4 mean, parrow, abject, 
and ſordid diſpoſition. Applied to rank, lou, 
mean, and void of dignity. Applied to birth, 
deſcended from mean parents; ſometimes, be- 
gotten of parents who were never married. 
Applied to metals, not agreeable. to the ſtands, 
ard; counte:feit, or adulterated. In Archi- 
tecture, the lower part of a column or pedeſ- 
tal, being the ſame to a column, as a: ſhoe ia 
to a man. Baſe, in Fortification,. is an imay; 
ginary line drawn from the flanked angle of 2 
baſtion to that which is oppoſite to it. Baſe of 
a figure, in Geometry, is the lower part of it. 
Baſe of a. triangle, is properly that fide par: l- 
. to the horizon. Baſe, — eng 2 — 
broader or upper part of the heart to which 
the two Wc ub are affixed, ' Baſe fee, is a 
tenure,in. fee at the will of a_ lord. Baſe, in | 
Muſic, the large firing of a, muſical inſtru- 
ment. See Paſs, or Baſſo. EY * 
To BASE, V. A. [aſer, Fr.] to lower 
the value of a thing by mixtures; to debaſe; 
to adulterate. Refined metals, which we. 
te cannat baſe,” * Bac . 
BASENEss, S. [from baſe and neſs] ap- 
lied to actions, that which is void of genero- 
| te. magnanimity, or nobleneſa of ſoul, and. 
oceeds. from a narrownels, or meanneſs of 


» 
— 


r 
1 [hire Applied to metals, their want of the. 

[from berexe, Sax, Bu- Handard value. Applied to birth, diſhonour- 

5 6 able, or produced from unlicenſed embraces. 


Applied to ſound, low, grave. Lee Baſs. ; 


* 
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BAS 


djfrict, who' has two hopſe-rails carried be- 
fore him. be : 


| BA'SHFUL, Adj. 
one who is ſoon put out of - countenance.” 

' BA'SEHFULEY, Adv. [from 5bafful- and 
55] in a timorous, ſheepiſh manner. 

BA'SHFULNESS, S. from beſbful and 
fs] a timoroufneſs, fear, or ſhame, arifing 


in a perſon's mind, from a conſciouſneſs of 
having done ſomething which will not bear | 

| I loweſt of all the parts, which ferves/as a fon. 
dation to the others, That pa. 
conſiſting of the graveſt, deepeſt, and moſt fo. 


examination, or is amiſs, 

BA/SIL, 8. among joiners, the ſloping 
edge of a carpenter's or jiner's tool, which 
varies according to the work it is to do; the 
ſkin of a ſheep tanned. In Botany, a plant, 
named occymum. 1 

To BA “SIL, V. A. [from the noun] to 
grind away the edge of a tool to a certain 
thicknels, or angle. 4 

BA'SILIC, S. ¶ baſfiligue, Fr, gc, 
Gr.] in Architecture, a public. hall, with two 
ranges of pillars, alles or wings, and galleries 
over them; formerly uſed for the palaces of 
princes, and afterwards converted into 

ice, and churches. p | 
+ BASPLIC, or BASIFLICAL, Adj. {from 
. bafilica] in Anatomy, ſomething belonging or 
relating to the baſilical vein. N 

BASTLICA, S. [from Baoimmn, Or. roy- 
al] in Anatomy, the middle vein, riſing from 
the axillary branch, and running the whole 
length of the arm. 8 
- BASFEICON, S8. F Or. faomiuoy, ] in 
Nharmacy, an oinment called tetrapharmacon, 
from its being compoſed of four ingredients, 
1%, reſin, wax, pitch, and oil of ohves. By 
_ of Burgundy pitch, turpentine, reſin, 


BA'SILISK, 8. [Ralf, royal, from 
Prone, Gr. a king] in Natoral Hiftory, 2 
kind of ſerpent about three palms long, with 
white ſpots on its crown, ſaid to drive all 
all others away by its hiſſing, and to kill by 
its very look ; called likewiſe a cockatrice. In 
Gunnery, a ſpecies of cannon or ordnance of 
the larger fort, © Your greateſt cannons and 
40 ili Sr Bac 5 N 285 , 
'BA*SIN, 8. [baſſin, Fr. Baci no, Ital.] a 
liquors ; 


ſmalt veſſel to hold water, or other 
hollow place which contains water; a' 
nd; a canal; a dock for repairing or build- 

ng ſhips; a concave piece of metal made uſe 
of by opticians to grind their convex glaſſes 
inz a round thell, or caſe of iron, placed over 
a furnace, wherein hatters mould their hats. 
In Anatomy, a round cavity in the form of a 
tunnel, between the anterior venticles of the 


brain, the pituitory glands and the vcins, © Bu. 


Sim of a balance, are the ſame as ſcales, one 
of wich contains the weight, and the other 
the commodity whoſe: weight is requited. 
BASIS, 8. hing the foundation, or that 
on which Lg thing is eſtabliſhed, or ſupport- 
aſe. | | % 


To BASE, v. A. face, Sax, biker, 


from alaſb and ful] 


thing which degenerates' 7 
2, 


adulterate. | | 
| 


botkeren, Belg. } to warm by expoſing to, or | 


4. 


NS! 
laying in; the heat of che ſun. Neuterly, ty 
lie in a warm plackee. 
BASKET, 8. [BA r baſes, Brit, 
baſeauda; Lat.] à veſſel made with twigy, 
ruſhes, c. woven together. Baſte-bilt, ap- 
plied to a ſword, is ſuch a one as reſembles : 


| baſket by its lattices, and ſecures the whole 


hand from danger. A haftet woman, is one 

who plies at markets with a baſket, to bring 

home ſuch proyifions as are bought there. 
BA'/SS, V;- | baſſo, Ital. ? in Mufic, the 


xt of a concert, 


lemn ſounds ; played on the largeſt pipes, or 
ſtrings of a common inſtrument, or an inſtru- 


ment longer than ordinary. Counfer=baſs is the 
ſecond, when there are ſeveral in 
cert,” Fhorouph-baſs, is that which proceeds 
without inte miſſion from the beginning to the 
end, and is the harmony made by baſs-viols, 
theorbo's, Sc. playing both while 
ſing, and other inſtruments perform; and alſo 
filling the intervals when they ſtop. 
into courts 'of |. | 
As churches to knee) on, made of ruſhes, in 2 


e ſame con- 


the voices 


BA/SS, S. [from Ju, Fr.) a mat uſed in 


5 * 


cylindrical form, and ſtuffed with hay; com - 
monly called a bo/3, 7 


BA!SSO, 8. fItal. See Baſs] in Moſt, 


ſometimes extended to the baſs univerſally, and 


at other times reſtrained to that only which is 
ſung. Baſſo cancertanto, is the figured or tho- 
rough baſs, going through the whole piece, 
playing chords, or whatever can convey har- 
mony to the ear. Baſſo repteno, the baſs of the 
grand chorus, which is heard only, or comes 
in, at intervals, in order to make the compo- 
ſition have a greater effect. | 
BA/SSON, or BASSO ON, 8. [See Fa{] 
in Muſic, a wind inſtrument, blown with 2 
reed, nine inches diameter at the bottom, with 
eleven holes, ſtopped like thoſe of a flute, di- 
viding into two parts, and uſed for the bafs in 
concerts with hautboys. 5 
BaAsSs0 RELIEVO, S. CItal.] in Sculp- 
ture, figures which do not ſtand out much be · 
yond the ground, on which they are carved, 
' BA'SS-RELIEF, 8. See Baſſo Relirve. 
BA/SS-VVOE, 8. f from baſs and vie 
in Muſic, à ſtringed inſtrument of the fame 
form as the viplin, hut larger, ſtruck with 2 
bow; and has eight ſtops, divided by balf 
ſtops and ſemitones. 305: Sf pong 
| BA/STARD, 8, [from baftard, Brit, af 
low birth;  baſtard:, J in Law, a, perſon 
of parents, which haye not been lawfully 
artied, and cannot inherit land as heir to his 
Father: In the hundred of Middleton in Kent, 
whoever gets a baſtard, forfrits all his goods 
and chattels to the King, 'Figuratively, 2") 
that which pro- 
no genpine a 
4 rom the noun] 
; to prove pe 


[from defer] 


quces it; any thing ſpuripu 
To BA'STARD, V. A, 
econvict of getting a baſta 
n not begotten in la | 
n To BAST ARDYZE, v. A. 


| the Turks, of beating the foles of a perſon's 


BAT 


pore» pero not begotten in Javeful mar- und it ; but they have ſince made it 4 very” 


nage; to get a baſtard. 
"BA'STARDLY,, Adv. From beer and 
* like us in a Rory; * 


54 TARDV, 8. [from ee ard] in Lay, 
an unlawſul fate" of birth, wherein a perſon 
is produced from a couple not married, and is 


ae difabled from ucceeding 90 an inhe- 


7% Bs TE, V. * al offer, 771 to 
beat 7 gle Pla | A 1 3 
t while wi ter, or drip 
meat w 1. from lie, Fr. 26 Mack, 


1 155 

to ſew two ſelvetzes 

BA'STES, 8. Sg par of the bark of 

trees, which come from the Eaſt Indies. 
BASTVLE, S. a royal caftle built by 


Charles V. in 1369, for the defence of Paris, 
now ufed as a of confinement for ſtate 
tiſoners. | 

BASTINADE, or BASTINA'DO, I: 
[baflanade, Fr.] "Oy act of beating with a | 
ſtick or cuigel ; the puniſhment” inflicted by 


feet with a" heavy piece of wood, having a 
large knob or reund head at the end. 

To BASTINA'DE, or BASTINA'DO, 
v. A. fbaftonner, Fr. See the noan] to beat 
with a ſtick or cudgel. 

Ba'STION, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
large maſs of earth faced with ſods, ſeldom 
with brick or Kone, ſtanding out from 
park, 

3A 
a] fn in Architecture, a mould at the 4 of | 

mn called à tore; In Heraldry, a kind 
of dend, not reaching quite acrofs the fhield; 
a ſign of baſtardy, and ought . not to be re- 
moved till the third tion. 

BA'T, S. [Bar, or batr, Sax. 4 flick] any 
large dus ; particularly one curved, and flat on 
one ſide towards the bottom, uſed in the game 
of cricket, See Ba 

BAT, S. fin Natural Hiftory] an animal 
with the Fr a mouſe, and 15, like a 
bird, conſiſt of a membrane, which it extends 
k its fight; it appears only in ſummer even- 

ugs. 


e Adj. [from bat and able] in | tions 
Law, 5105 to grounds whoſe Property 1 is diſ- 
putable, 

BATAVIA, the capital of all the Dyteh 
ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, and. center of, 
their commerce in Aſia, It is ſituated on the 
V. E. part of the iſland of Java, SF E, of Su- 
matra, and S. W. of Borneo, Here is the 
ridence. of their governor - general, 


„ and ounn- 
i of the Indies. It Has à moſt excellent har - 
bour belonging to it. 


The Dutch at Batavia 
1 now fir, out ſo many ſhips, tha T no Euro- 4 
bean nation at t at diſtance can cope with 

them ; ſo powerful, are they, and fo 2 5 | 


are the ſubjects and dominiong 1 x _ 0 
hf 


— 


them, When A * came hit 
s in the year 16 the. place ws andy a 


from a ram- | 


, or BATTOON, 4 al. 


Wage, in 4 flat cat, with dan grounds 1 


built of White ſtone, having cut 
with ſtone, en the borders of 
evergreens planted,” running all along 
the principal freets; ſo that the water of 

floods is carried About 17 or r$ ſmalt 
iflands in the offing ſo break the vlolenee of 
the winde and waves; that 1000 fail may ride 
ſafe there ＋ beſides ſmall craft, whiek 
0 oo _—_ river, and lie eloſe in-ſhore faſtened 
to piles. wo Jarge piers run out about half 
'a mile 1 a ſea, between which 100 ſlaves 
are conſtantly employed in taking up the mud 
and foil from the town, otherwiſe it would 
|. ſoon be choaked up. Croſs the tiver, below 
the town, is a boom, which is ſhut up every 
Bey and well-guarded. Here all veſſels pay 
A" ſea-gale riſes every morning about 
ten, to bring veſſels into the bar, and a land 
Abr ten at night, to carry > out. 
one comes from the N. and the other 


beautiful dey, 
; canals fac 
which are 


from che S. 


BATCH, S. the quantity: of bread baked 
at one time. © Figuratively, that which reſern- 
bles ſome other 3 qualities. k 

ö See Bachelor, © 

To BA'TE, V A. [contraQted-from Abate] 
to leſſen 2 demand, or Tower the price of 4 
commodity z to abftain, or refrain from a 
thing; to ex t, or n «6. Bate but 

"tis what 1 fay. 


da the laft; an 
BA'TEMENT, S. [from abatement the 
F ſtuff;  ofed by car- 


BAT-FOU'LING, Ten bat and 
a method of catching birds in the night, prac- 
tifed by lighting frraw, or carrying a lantern 
near the buſhes, which being beat with a flick, 
they fly towards the light, and are caught in 
nets provided for that purpoſe. 
BATH, S. [bath, Sax. from Barbian, Sax, 
to waſh] a i ſufficient quantity of water 
into ſome convenient. place for perſons to rey 
in. Barks ard divided into hot and cold. The 
moſt celebrated of this kind in England are 
thoſe near Wells, in Somerſetſhire. They pro- 
duce a' perſpiration of 5, 02. in an , and 
are of great uſe in diſorders of the head, palfy, 
diſeaſes of the ſkin, ſcurvy, ſtone, 'conftipa- 

tions of the bowels, and moſt chronical diſor- 

ders, Cold bathing operates both by its cb 
and conſtringing power, and its weight, which, 
at the « e e o feet under water, re., 


; * | 1 | * 
ſtructiom i in the viſcera. rt the bath, 
ſo called from their being uſed tv bathe formely 
before their creation, teem to hnave deen infth, 
tuted by Richard II. extended by Henry IV. 


J f 3. a 0 ty in N t is 


ituated on a al” not very large, and ſur- 


ounded by . hills of an enk Height,” from 
i tbe 
ters of theſe / 

ſprings 


hh, feveral * 2 8 


2 "take 


town, take 
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BAT 


Geings are an effectual remedy to ſuch bodies 


B A] 


| dies ] door]. an inſtrument uſed to firike, a ſhut... 
as peccant humours have. rendered dull and I cock; it conſiſts of a handle and broad blade, 
heavy, The ſtrength of the humour is abated, || BA'TTLEMENTS, S. [ perhaps. corruptei 
the patient being thrown into a ſweat by their || from batiment, Fr.] notches on the top of ; 
Heat, The thiee moſt noted of theſe baths | tower, wall, parapet, &c. to look through 1 
are called, the croſi bath, the bor bath, and the order to annoy an ene. N 
king's or royal bath, Bath has been a fouriſh- |: - BA'TTOLOGY, S.  [farooyms Or.] » 
ing place, both for the woollen manufacture, tedious circumlocution, or the frequent repeti. 
and the great reſort of ſtrangers: Its antiquity | tion of the ſame word without an; reaſon, 
is evident, from ſome Roman images and in-] BATTON, S. [Fr. See Ballon a trunchecg 
tcriptions 3 but the letters of theſe have been x ſtaff, borne by a marſhal. as # mark of hi; Fa 1 
fo worn by time, that they are ſcarce le- nitz ; likewiſe, any ſhort ſticle or club. 4 
gible. II | BAVARIA, one of the nine circles ins bl 
BATTH-kxol, S. [from pr, - Bath-kel, | which Germany is divided. In High Dutch it ch 
Heb. the daughter of the voice] the name of | 1s ca d Bayern, and is part of the ancient of 
a Jewiſh oracle, which often occurs in the Tal - Rhætia Vindelica and Noricum. Its Latin name | 
mud. | He Boiaria, is derived from the Boii, /a warlike gr; 
BATTALIA, S. [from Battaglia, Ital.] | people of Gallia Celtica, and mentioned in Jar 
the drawing up an my in order of battle, | Cæſar's Commentaries. It was, firſt governet fir 
BATTA'LION, 8. {batallion,.. Fr. ] a ſmall | by kings, and afterwards by dukes, till Mai. | 
body ef infantry drawn u in order of battle. milian I. who had the dignity of elector con- {ur 
A battalion ſeldom falls iort of 7, or exceeds ferred on him, together With the Upper Pala. Lax 
$00 men. It is generally ranged in fax ranks, | tinate, by the emperor Ferdinand II. in tte Ar 
BA'TTEL, ot BATTLE, S. [ battaile, | year 1623, in reward of the ſervices he per- a 
Fr.] an engagement between two numerous formed in his war againſt the unfortunate Fre- an 
bodies of men. The fight of two individuals | deric ; fon in-law to James I. king of Great In 
is frequently, but improperly, called a battle. | Britain, who was choſen king of Bohemia, vi 
A battle ſuppoſes 2 number on both fides, | and in the event ſtripped of all his territoric, oY 
« When clad moſt dreadful in the bazrle's | It is bounded on the E. by Auftria and Bohe. as 
ac front. .. Glover's Leonidas. The middle 8 the S. by Carinthia and Tirol, on pt, 
of an army goes univerſally by the name of the the W. by Suabia and Franconia, and termi- | 
main batrle, | mating almoſt in a point towards Upper Saxony 
BAT TEN, S. a name given by workmen | on the N. Its greateſt length from N. to 8. Pr, 
to 2 long, thin piece of wood, of an inconſi- according to the New General Atlas, is 190 Sax 
derable breadth, ſeldom exceeding four inches; | miles, and greateſt breadth from E. to W. 11; ; e 
it is generally about an inch thick. ſts length | but every way variouſly indented, The Pre- I, 
ia pretty conſiderable, but varies at the Work- ſent State of Germany makes Upper and Lower Pr, 
man's pleaſure.” 5 I Bavaria 130 miles long, and 100 broad, not Sar 
To BA/TTEN, V. A. [from batten, Teut. | including the independent ſtates, reckoned allo Gol 
to profit] to glut, or ſatiate one's ſelf ; to grow | to belong to this circle ; and theſe are the arch. I, 
fat z to lire Juxurwuſly. Applied to land, to | biſhopric of Saltzburg, with the biſhoprics of Cor 
make fruitful. . Neuterly, to grow fat, to in- | Ratiſbon, Paflau, and Freifingen, the duchy Pax 
%% jel... lof Newburg and landgravate of Leuchtenbury an 
BAT TER, S. {in Cookery] a mixture of | befides ſome imperial cities, A wp 
four, egg, and milk beaten together with | BAU'BLE, S.. {from baubellum, barbara Wi © * 
ſome liquor. +... | Lats] a play thing; and figuratively, any thin WW "© 
To BAT FER, V. A. battre, Fr.] to | of a ttifling inſignificant nature. pe 
beat; to beat down, Moſt commonly applied | BAW'D, S. (baude, Fr.] a perfon of either d 
to the battering of walls by engines, cangon, | ſex, who lives by procuring women for lewd BD 
Sc. When applied to perſons, it fignifjes to | purpoſe . 2850 
wear out with uſe or ſervice. 5 RIES an; BAW'DILY, Adv. [from Brady and 9 5 
BAT TERV, S. [in Fortification] a, place in an obſcene, unchaſte, or immodeſt man- oy 
where artillery is planted, in order to play ypon | ner. Dat he 
the enemy. In Law, the beating any perſon; | | BAW/DINESS, S. [from Baud and ./ W - 
unjuſtly. - _ 7 „ difcourſe, ſuch as is unfit for chaſte 
To BATTLE, V. A. [batazr/er, Fr.] to | ears. Applied to behaviour, or manner, ſuch nh 
engage in battle, or contend in any manner | as ſhocks the ſizht of modeſt . Fe, 
Whatever. 2. BAWPRY, 8. Leontracted from, Lewy] WG: 
"BA'TTLE-ARRAY, S. [from_ battle and | the acting like a bawd in bringing perſons to bs 
array] arrangement or order of battle ; the 2 for immodeſt purpoſes. Applic to rt 
proper dialen of wen in order te Fngage an | Jangoage, tar which, is ugchaſle and . n 
enemy. ee een. 1 3 1 1 HOP ite 3.0 
"RAYTTLE-AX, S. [from batt abt l | BA'WDY, Adj. [from Bad) thit which BN 5. 
weapon made uſe of in former times ; frequent expreſſes obſcenity or unchaſte ideas. In plain 10 
mention is made of it by the hiſtoxtans, though | terms, and carries wich it the idea of impu* Wl 7 
none of them have left us a deſcription af It. dence. e, e EE ee ee A Bl 
BATTLEDOOR, 8. [ from bats ahd [1 BAWHY HOUSE, 8. [roi Lad, on Bi © 


BEA 
uſe] 2 place where ſtrumpets carry on their 
modeſty, | 
"To 1 V. A. l 
or ſpeak any thing with 2 lo 
B usht, 8. L ia Narural Hiſtory ] 
BV 8. [badive, Lat. hay, Fe. Bate, Ital. 
applied to the colour of a horſe, is that which 
:nclines to red, and approaches near to a cheſ- 


t. The light and gilded bays have a greater 
caſt of the yellow; the dun, ſcarlet, and 


Lat.] to cry 
voice. A lo 


bloody bay, 2 * mixture of red ; and the 


cheſnut bays which reſembles 
of a cheſuut. 5 Fi 
BAY, S. [baye, Belg. baio, Ital.] in Geo- 
graphy, 2 part of e ſea which runs into the 
Jand, and is bioader in the middle than at its 
BATV, 8. Figuratively, the ſtate of one 
ſurrounded by enemies, which cannot be el- 
caped but by making head againſt them. In 
Architecture, uſed to ſignify the largeneſs of 
a building: thus a barn, which has à floor 
and two heads, is called a barn and two bays. 
In Botany, the laurus, a kind of everęreen, 
which uſed to be formed into wreaths as a 
reward for poets, &c, Hence it is uſed 
as a token of honour, and a mark of me- 


— BA 
To BAY, V. 


SINGULAR, © 
Pr, Ind, Tam, thou art, be is. 
Sr. Fom, art, tiuaarr. 
Goth, 2 6 Im, . is, 5 „ it. ; 
Il. "fg e, vl ert, bann er. 
Pr. im. Twas, thou waſt, He toas. 
Sax. 1 waz, waſe, was. 
Goth, Was, wa, or want. 
Il, Eg var, ibu va, bann war, 
Conj. Pr. f be, eben bee, be be. 
dax. Beo, byft, byth, or 2oyth, 


of a thing, and at others itz exiſtence. To be 
reſerved for a perſon, future, in oppoſition to 
preſent.” 
„ bleſt,"” Pope. | 
BE, an article uſed in compoſition, and bor- 
owed from the Sax. ſometimes a mere exple- 
tive, and otherwiſe fignifies pon, about; as, 
jo be-ſpatter, to be-ſprinkle. 
BEACH, S. that part of the fea tore 
which is waſhed by its waves, © © © 
BEA HED, Adj. [from Leach]: that which 
is expoſed to the waves. | 
BEACH, Adv. ¶ from beach] that which 
abounds in beaches. 2 85 
BEACON, 8. {from Seacen, or beacn, Sax, 
a ſignal | à fignal,- cr combuſtibles'raiſed on an 
eminence to be fired as the fignal of awenemy*s 
4pproach ; ſignals and marks ereed'/at ſea, for 
the ſecurity of veſſels. de | 
BEA/CONAGE, 8. {from beacon] a tax 
pad for the uſe and maintenance of à bea- 
con. P Tatu: JErls; wn ryan 


on } 
; BEAD, 8. Laach 


and proftitution is practiſed, | 


B E A 
at; to ſurround, in the ſame manner as hound 
40 their prey. enn 2 
BA'Y-SALT, S. [from &ay and ſalt] that 
which is made of ſea water, exhaled by the 
heat of the fun, RE ee 
BA'Y-WINDOW, 8. e rd: and r- 
22 a window which ſwells or projects out- 
Wards. f ; | 
BA VAR, s. [from sey] a horſe of 4 
bav colour, © | 
. BA'YONET, S, [bayonette, Fr.] a ſhort 
broad dagger made ho faſhion, wo a round 
bollow iron handle, which goes over the muz- 
zle of a muſquet, and fixes it to it. It is of 
great ſervice in paſſing defiles, defends the foot 
againſt the horſe ; and, when unĩtion is 
ſped; i no but reſource,” ETD. 
BA'Y-YARN, 8, from bay and yarn] 
proper for making baize. 4; Ti 
" BA'YZE, S. See Baize. 
— BDE!LLIUM, S. [ Heb, RNA, 
Gr.] a kind of aromatic gum, which, accord= 
ing to Joſephus and fir Walter Raleigh, drops 
from a tree reſembling an olive; now brought 
from the Levant, and mentioned in Gen. 
xi. 12. ; 
'To BEV; . [from beon, Sax.) As our 
verb zo be is very irregular, we ſubjoin ſome 
of its tenſes, together wich thoſe of the Saxon 


- 1 


- 


. 


N. [abayer, Fr,] to bark | 


* Man never js but always io be 


| 


and Gothic, from whence they are derived, 
for the ſake of the curious. | 


hi PLURAL. by ah 
e are, av, 7 Are. 
Synd, e, ͤ e 
Sun, figuth, - find, | 
iderum, bid erud, their erud. 
We were, ye were, they were, 
Wain warm, — wo ron. 185 
eſum, woueſutb aue ſer, or cerun. 
Vid, voram, hid warud, their woru. 
ET. dd SORTS 
Beuth bBeotb beoth, © 


, » 

of glaſs or other ſubſtance, moving on a firing 
which runs through them, uſed by thoſe of 
the Romiſh church to connt their fins and 
prayers on: hence to fell beads, or be at one's 
| beads,” ſignified to be at prayers, Likewiſe uſed 
as ornaments for women, and worn-round their 
necks in necklaces. Figuratively, any thing 
of a round or ſpherical form. © Beads of 
e ſweat,” Sbaleſp. In Architecture, a round 
moulding, or aſtragal carved ſo as to reſemble a, 
ON ws pm 

 BEADLE, S. [from bydel,” Sax.] a pub- 
lic crier, herald, of —— - In ll pres 
who. cites people 'to a at à court; one 
whoſe office is to puniſh, or apprehend ftrollers, 
vagrants, and petty offenders in a pariſh, At 


* 


| the univerſity, one who walks bef re the maſ- 


ters in public proceſſions. Sqzire beadtes, are 
thoſe who attend peculiarly on the vice chan- 
cellor, give notice of convocations at each col- 
lege, and are generally maſters of arts. 
| BPADROLL, S. [ from Sead, Sax, a 


prayer, and roff] a lift or catalogue of a 


_—_ 


certain number of prayers for fouls of the 
re generally counted by the 
member 
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LEA 
| wembers of the Romiſ church on their 


.  BF'ADSMAN, 8. from head and man] 
one who devotes himſelf iptirely to prayer; 


ane Who undertakes or profeſſes to pray for 
" BEA'GLE, 8. be Fr.] in race 
Hiſtory, an Engliſh hound, or hunting dog, o 
ON FE Coun by its db0p toned, had 
uſed in courſing hares, + 
BEAR. S. [bec, Fr. beck, Belg. berco, Ital. 
pig, Brit.] the bill of a bird, or any thing | 
which reſembles it, In Geography, a. ſh: 
romontory, like the ſpout of a cup, fo 

om its reſembling the beak of a bird. 
or 7 75 he beak of a bird. 

BE AL., S. [5-4@, Ital.] a pimple, or any 
erruption in the ſkin, which razſes or protube- 
rates beyond it; a welk. 227 ; 

BEAM, 8. ban. boom, Belg, baum, Teut, 
a tree] in Building, a large piece of timber, 
| ly the largeſt piece of wood lying acroſs 
the walls of a building, ſupporting the princi- 
pal rafters of the roof. Applied to a ballance, 
that piece of iron, c. which. ſupports the 
ſcales. In Hunting, the branches or horns of 
2 ſtag; the pole, or that piece of wood in a 
coach or chariot, which runs between the 
Horſes. Among Weavers, a cylindrical piece 
of wood placed lengthways on the back part 
of the loom, on which the threads of the warp 
are rolled, and unrol as the work advances ; 
likewiſe the cylinder, or round piece of wood, 
on which the ſtuff is rolled, as it is weaved 
r on the forepart of the loom; à ray of | 
ight darted or emitted from any luminous bo- 
I: Applied to an anchor, the ftraight part or 

ank, to which the hooks are faſtened, Beam 
. compaſſes are made with ſliding ſockets, to draw 
circles with very long radii, and uſed in draw- 
ing wall dials.  _ _ kb | 
1 BEAM, V. N. [from beam, Sax. a ray 
f light] to emit or dart rays. _ 
BEAM, Adj, {from beam, a ray of light] 
that which darts rays ; eg radiant. Ap- 
plied to deer, having horns, from beam, Sax. 


a tree. 1 l | 
„BEAN, S. [ bean, bien, Sax. baun, 1 
e, Belg. hobne, bone, Teut. bonne, Dan. 
in Botany, e The germen be- 
comes a long compreſſed leathery pod, contain, 
ing compreſſed kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. The Wind- 
ſor bean is the beſt. > , 2 
—BEAN-CAPER,.S. See Fabago,, 
„Te BEAN, V. A. in its primary ſenſe, to 
1 rt, ſtand under, or carry a burden; to 
deliver or carry 5 to wear, Uſed with {ray Thy 
go by. „ Bore that name. Dryd. To ſup- | 
part, ſuſtain, or keep from falling; to endure ; 
to permit, or ſuffer without reſentment ; to 
8 or encourage; * produce, or 
bring forth. Joined with reinem, to give; 
R 
. or pay : * Somewhat t. 
0 5 1 — D To carry 


| 


4 =o 7 * 


e d EA Ak 6 

«He br; drm all oppolin” Mn 
bead, in Diſtillery, to ſhew itſelf to be prog al 
by frothing when ſhook, To bear @ boch. 


Painting, capable of being well Bd 1 


and mixing with oil, ſo as not to ſhew any gi * 
or particles. Joined to pricey to ſell well, a 
at a ceftain V ve z to endure the frowns of ad. f 
verſity ; to ſuffer without remonſtrance, « 
complaint. To produce fruit, applied to veget;. WY 
bles. In Navigation, uſed 45 1%, to fail th 
wards, Joined to <pith, to endure, imphim WY. 
ſome reluctance; To bear wb my abſence.” 
BEAR, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 'a wild best " 
with long ſhaggy hairs, hooked; claws, ein Will 
on. fruits, honey, bees, an . The female * 
go no longer than thirty days, when they ge. 
nerally produce five young ones. Bear in Ae, . 
nomy, is applied to tue conſtellations in the 
northern hemiſphere, called the greater and the N 
leſs. In the tail of the laſt js the pole, 
never diſtant above two deg. from the pole. 10 
BEA'R-BEND, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of g 
the bend weed. F a 
BE!ARD, S. [heard, Sax. bgerd, Belg, lun. 5 
Teut.] the hair which grows on 'a perſon'; 7 
' cheek, 15 and chin, which has given 10 
ſmall cauſe of contention in the military, civi, 


2 


and eccleſiaſtic world. The Chineſe are ven 
fond of long ones, but nature having been very 
ſparing to them, they look on the Europeans 2 
very great men on account of this advantage, 
Applied to vegetables, it ſigniſies the prickles 
which grow on the ears of corn. * an arrow, 
it is the barb, or forked point at head, In 
Aſtronomy, the beard of a comet, is the rays 
emitted towards the part to which it moves. 
BEA'R-GARDEN, .S. | from Bear ani 
garden] a place wherein bears are kept for di- 
verſion, Figuratively, any place where low di- 
verſions are exhibited, and tumult and confu- 
fion are cuſtomary. , Tories 
BEA'R-GARDEN, Adi. {from the noun] 
uſed in familiar diſcourſe to imply a want of re 
gularity, order, and elegance, attended with 
noiſe, tumult, and turbulent behaviour. 
8 8. in Botany, a plant 
ſo called its root 's being ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble ſome part of a beer. 
BEAR S-EAR, S. in Botany, ſo calle 
from its leaves reſembling a bear's ear. 
BEA'R*S-FOOT, $. ¶ See Hellebore, ] d 
which it is a ſpecies, | ; 
BEA'R'S-WORT, 8. [ from: bear ue, 
x. 2 root or plant] in Botany, a plant, ſo 
called from. its being hairy, like a bear's-ſkin, 
To BE'ARD, V. A. {from heard] to take: 
perſon by the beard, including the idea of 
ſtrength, and contempt in the agent, Figur 
tively, to oppoſe publicly ; 10 defy a perſon. 
BEARDED, Adj, [from 1 


perſons, one who has a p M: 
vegetables, that which has long roy he * | 
wing on the ears of corn diet be 
inſtruments, mt which is forked like a fiſh 15 
giv! 

1 


violence. | Joined with deror, to orer- 


EF ARDLESS, Ag. (hoot bw 
: | ; * 


B E A 
ithont a beards, Figuratively, yours or not 
arrived to the ſtate of manhood 

BEARER, 8. from bear and; w;] one who 
carries, or conveys a thing from one to ãno- 
ther. One whb ſupports, or 
to dignity.” That w produces of”. Yields, 
fruit, A to vegetables. IS 

BEAR-E HERD, 8. [from bear: and bord] 
| one who keeps, 3 or loolcs after bears. 

BEA'RI 6 oy bent J. the act of fup- 
porting a weight 3 e carryibg 8 burden. 
Geography and? Navigation,” the ſituation of 
one place to another, with regaril x6 the points of | 
the compaſt. In Architecture, the ſpace: be- 
tween the tws fixed extremes, if it bas 0 o- 
ther ſupport j cr that between one ertreme and 

a poſt, Ge. trimmed oP to ſhorten its bearing. 

BEA'R=WARD, S. [from bear. a —E] | 
one who keeps a bear. 

BEAST, S. Lee, Fr, from: Beli, Lat.] 
in animal not endued with feaſun, generally 
foor-footed, and having no other coveting or 
ireſs, but Webb which nature _ ama wie him 
with, Fi y, à perſon w in- 
conſiſtent with the character of” be rational | 
creature. > | 

BE/ASTLINBSS, 8. 1. from heafty and 
»/: ] that which is unworthy of - a man 3 inde- 
cent, naſty, and highly diſguftful." 

BE'ASTLY; Adv. "(from beaft and iy] that! 
which reſembles 2 beaſt, * lege ge or 
other of its'peculiar qu 
To BE“ AT, V. K. 
bete, Ruff, battve, Fr. e pret. beat,- and part. 
pail, beaten} to irike a perſon 3 to. pound, or 
reduce to powder; to forge ; to ſubdue, orer- 
come, or vanquiſh'z fo m together by violent | 
ftiring, Uſed with the particle drum, to leſſen 
the price; uſed with brains, of bead, to a * 
one's thoughts to a difficult ſubject. To 
© his brains about things impofſible. Hayes. 
% Waſte his time, and bear his bead about the 
Latin Grammar.“ LZooke.  Neuterly, to 
move, or throb, applied to the pulſe, or the 
heart, To beat up for. ſoldiers, to go about with 
a drum, in order to ralſe recruits: The word 
oþ is an expletive, and might be left out. 


BEAT; 'Phrtz a. NN IT eee r 
tacked ; rut 7 
[from the verb] a ſtrolce j the 


þ 


BEAT, S. 
found made by a drum, When fituck by the | the 
E the Ack: throb ere . or the 
eark, f 
BEATEN, Part, pail; len bear] „We- 
quered, of vanquiſtied by an enemy; often trod, 
ſo as to hinder the graſs from growing, applied 
to a path, Figuratively, commonly 
er univerſally followed, applied to opinions. - 
BE'ATER, S. from beat and er,] an in- 
firument by which blews or ftrokes are given 
e Fgeat at your mortar with a Beater. 
an. 
BEATTFIC, or BEATVFICAL, A 
[bearificus, from Beatus, Lat. happy] that which 
can render a perſon compleatiy 7. Uſed by 
Uvines, of the bliſs of heaven. 
BEATVFICALLY, Adv, [from beatifical 


or ſuſtains,” apps 


In 


14 


; 1 dey, Dan. bever,/ Bdg/]in Nat 


BEA 
eee a e 


happy. 
FM LATE CATION, 8. [from teatific] in 
the Romiſh church, an acknowledgment, that 
a perſon is in heaven, and may be eſteemed as 
; | bleſſed; but not allowed the honours of laints, 
' | conferred by canonization.” | 
To BEA!TIPY, V. A. from W Lat. 


44 fo, to make] to make perfectly happy ; ; to 
anon. 


bleſs with a place in the heavenhy m 

BE/ATING, 8. ren mor Piment in- 
flicted by — 

BEATTTTUDR, 8 seine, Lat. Ji in Di- 
- vinity, a ſtate of ha free from 
defect or interruption, applied to that of the 
deceaſed ſuimts and angels in heaven. 

BEATS, S. in Clock or Watch - work, the 
ftrokes mate dy the ſangs or pallat of the 


'} ſpindie of the balance, r the Fade, in 2 


al — | | 

BEAU! 8. rr. pronounced ee 
French plural beaux] an effeminate perſon of the 
male ſex, who is paſſionately fond of dreſs. | | 

BEAYVER, S. | beovte, Fr. beber, Dn 


baber, Perl, beber, Lauf. befor, of; Poſes Bom. 
tu 1 
animal which lives ſometimes land, and 


fometimes by: water, — as, and 


| weighs from 40 to 60 lb. Its head reſembles u 


mountain rat's, its ſnout is long, and its jaws 
furniſhed with 20 large and ſharp teeth, two of 
which are inciſive, and 8 molar; its eyes are 

| rery e; its ears Mert, end round; its hair 
is either 3 white, or black; that on the 
belly is of a fine down, about an inch long, 
and is uſed for hats. Its tail reſembles that of a 
fiſh more than any land animal, ſerves it inſtead 
of à trowel in building, and of a rudder in 


ſwimming, Figuratively, beaver is uſed for 'n 
hat made entirely of bender i hair. Likewiſe 
that part of the which covers Rees, 
from the Fr. baviere.. 


BEAVERED an 1 covered | 
with a beaver hat . a beaver. 


BEAU ISH, 8. f pronounced 60 — 
bean and 1 reſembling a'beau 5 6 ne 
nice; foppiſh. 

BEA Adj. [from- beauty] that 


which .is formed with fo muck elegance and 
Om as nen Ne e 


* BEAUTTEOUSLY, Adv, [ from 8 
and ] in fuck'a manner as to raiſe an idea of 
features, fineneſs ane and elegance 
complexion. : 
BEAU'TEOUSNESS, 8. L flow beauterus 
and neſt] that which conſtitutes a thing, fuch as 


| to excite an idea of beauty in the min df 


"a 
' beauty- and fu 

that which has all that ſymmetiy of parts 5 
ceſſary to convey the idea of beauty wy 


both to- s and things, 
BEAU*'TIFULNESS, 8 1 from beautiful 


and neſs] that quality ke enables à thing or 
perſon to excite an agreeable ſenſation in the 


of » ſhetator or auditor, abiſing fromthe 


pe 


ſymmetry 


hh y of its parts, the elegance of its com- 
5 the ſweeineſs of its modulations, ap- 
pied to muſie; and the eaſe of its contours, ap- 
Plied to perſons and painting. 
To BEATUTIFEV, V. A. [from beauty 
. Fo, Lat. to malce] that which recommends any 
thing to the love or approbation-of a fer by 
8 CRUgO e 
BEA UT, 8. ¶beante, Fr.] a certain com- 
poſition of colour and figure, Which raiſes de- 
- light and approbation in the beholder. Figu- 
ratively, applied to Muſic, Morals, Painting; 
Architecture, Statuary, and Literary compo- 
» fitions, implying an idea of excellence in the 
object, capable of raiſing delight in the mind. 
A lea bleſt with all that ſymmetry of fea-. 
tures, c. that raiſe delight in the mind of a 
90 beholder, and extort I by-i its excel- 


lencies. 


— SPOT, 8. — en anal 


Het] ſomething artfully made uſe of to evo | 
: Tent. ] toiplace 3 in a bed q toigo to bed. 


the charms of 2 er a patch. 
BECAHI Co, S. ¶ becafgo, "rn in Na- 
.tvral Hiſtoty, a dink ke a nightingale, feed- If 
ing on fig<.and grapes; a fig - pecker. 
To BEC ALM, V. A. {from 1. Sar. pref, 
and calm] to reduce a. ſtorm! or tempeſtuous | 
com motion of the elements to reſt and quiet 
neſs. Figuratively, to pacify the ee pon 
ehe diſturb the mino. a 

BECAU SE, Conj. ¶ from be, Sat prefix, 
and cauſe]; ied to imply a reaſon, or cauſe of 
an afſeryon-ortruth which comes before it. 

To BECHANCE, V. N. ffrom be and 
9 to happen to a perſon, Uſed: ſometimes | 
with the particle to; but now almoſt obiolete. 
-  BE/CHICS, 8. Lens, of But, Gr. a 
cough] in Pharmacy, medicines bree in . 

ugh. 

To BE!CK, v. A. 1e Saw: — * W 
Keel bec, Fr. the head] to invite a+ perſon, or 
to call him to one by a ſignal, uſually a nod. | 

BECK, S. {from the verb] external ſigns, 
generally ſuch as are made with the head. 
To BE!'CKEN,.V. A. [bacn, a. fignal] to 
make ſigns to a perſon tu approach, or come to 
one. Uſed with the particle 6. 

To BE'COME, V. A. {pret. I. FFP 
comp. piet. I haue became; thus cwiman, Goth. 
to come, makes cam, in the pret. fram whence 
this word ſeems derived, with be, the Sax, 
prefix, a mere expletive in compoſition} to be 
made; to grow to alter or change from one 
Rate to another, 'Uſed with of, to happen, to 
fall out, to be the end of.“ What will be- 
come of me N Dryd. This phraſe is gene- 
rally uſed with the interrogative particle aubat. 

To BE/COME, V. A. [from be and cxviman, 
Sax. to pleaſe, beguem, Teut. fit or proper] ap- 
plied to perſons, to appear worthy of; to adorn, 
or grace, Applied to things, to ſuit'; to 'be 
proper for; to agree, or be ſo adapted to the 
circumſtances if a per ſon as to be graceful. 

BECO'MING, Part. [from become] chat 
which acquires a grace from its luise or 
N rity. 


BECOMINGLY, Adv. [from K aind | 


f AG to ſuit 


and 


round; enriched with dung, Ce, for rainy 


middle, to receive the ng and half the 


| Manner. 


7 


i hen 


rank, and character of a'perſon; © ' 
' BECO/MINGNESS, 8. [font becom ng an 
5 that oP which ar 8 from * 


ropriety. 

"BE'D. 9. [bed, I. bedd, Sis, beds, Beh, 
bere, Teut.] a place defigned. for 4 perſon to flee, 
or lay on, made of 'a facking covering, kt 
with feathers, : ftotks, Se. Figuratively, log 
ing; marriage. In Gardening, a piece of 5 


plants, and other vegetables ; the channel & 
any river. In Natural Hiſtory, range or layer 
of earth, wp pe . a Leer To 
be to Bed of a' be delivered of, 
Sc. . deu; te ake i it, ky the eloati 
ſoothe; and make it fit to be laid oa; Bal in 
Gunnery, a ſold piete of cal hoHlowed in the 


trunnion$; . 
To- BED, v. A. [from 8 bead 


To BEDA BBL E, S. from be and deli] 
to wet, ſo as to occaſion „ and 
uneaſineſss. a> w*&r 

To BEDA!GGLE, from be 408 duggl to 
daub, dirt, or plaſi the bottom of a garment, 
dy walking r in wet weather, and not 
holding it up. 

To BEDA'SH,-'V. A. (from Kk aol dofs} 
to wet a perſon with water by bearing it with a 
ſick, or cafting a tone in it for that purpoſe, 

To. BEDA'WB, V. A. from be and dews] 
to cover a thing with dirt. Figuratively, to 


apply'or Jay on paint in nee and ignorant 


To- BEDA/ZZLE, v. A. [from be and 
dazzle} to overpower the os apa too much 
brightaeſs'or luſtre, 

BED. CHAMBER, s om bed ad ofa 
her] a room fufnithed with 2 bed, and ſet apart 
for ſleeping in. Lords of 'the bed-chamber are 10, 
of the firſt rank, who attend, in their turr:, 
one weelc in the king's bed-chamber, lying on a 
pallet· bed all night, and waiting on him when- 


ever he eats in private. The firſt of them is 
called the groom of the fel. 
-BED-CLO!'ATHS, S. (from: bed and chath!] 


the blankets, quilt, coverlid, Sc. which are 
ſpread ober a bed. 

Nero BEDECK, v. A. [from b and de] 
embelliſi; to adorn 3 to grace. 

BE DEL. See Beadle, 

To BE DEW, V. A. [from be and dev] t 
moiſten; by. ſprinkling ; inallufion to the man- 
ner in Which the dew moiſteas the earth and 
vegetables 

BED. FELLOw/, s. [from bed und fler 
one who lies in the ſame bed with ànother. 

- BEDFORDSHIRE; one of the counties of 
England. It is bounded on the S. and S. E. by 
Hertfordſhire; on the N. and N. E. by the 
ſhires of Hontington and Cambridge; on the 
N. W. by Northamptonſnire, and on the W 
by Buckinghamſhire, It is twenty-two mile 
long, not quite fifteen broad. It contains 323 
| miles, nine hundreds, ten * 


af ſoi 


5 ſmalleſt, is moſt woody; but the ſouthern has 


B ED 


pariſhes, all in the dioceſe of Lincoln. 
pai und, of this county is mild and ſalubrious; 1 
lisa deep clay, and abounds in corn and 
northern parts, but ſandy in the 
middle, eſpecially from oburn to Potton, with 

a ridge of hills, covered with woods, Its rivers 
are the Ouſe and the lvell. After the former has 
Ry rhe county, between Bradfield and 
Turrey from Bucks, its courſe is ſo winding. 
that before it comes to St. Neots in Huntingdon- 
ſhire; but eight Miles diſtant, it runs upwards of 
thirty miles. Ir divides the county into two 
unequal parts: the northern, which Is the 


wide fields, yielding plenty of white and ſtrong 


DEF 


one who, bein work out b FS) ſickneſs, is 
_ to quit I bed. 


BEDUNG, V. A. tas be ant dl @ 
cover with dung, or ordure. 

BE/E;* S. [ Beo, Sax. Bi, Dan. been | — 2 
n Brit, in be Hiſtory, 2 wall 
whole in become proverbial, 

PEECH, 8. * Sar. ] à tree, from whoſe 
fruit an ofl n ed, much eſteemed A 
French. e the ee, 8. * 
of beech ; rr wn. 0 beech. 

BEER, „  [bere, Sax. Bier, Germ. wa 


barley, which, made into malt, is ſent to 
London or 
of wheat. In this county are very feu manu- 
ſactures, "except thoſe of ſtraw Hats, and bone - 
Jace. Its foreſts and parks are well ſtock' d with 


ing with cattle, produce great quantities of 
barter and cheeſe. Here is fullers earth, with 
wood for dying, and plenty of poultry. It only 
ſends four members to parliament, two of which 

are for Bedford town, which gives its name to 
Na county, which has no city ie vor the fu 
circum 

To DI GHT, v. AL [from Oak dight] 
to ſet off with dreſs, or other external orna- 

ments. 

To BEDTM, V. A. [from be and dim] to 
darken, to obſeüte by greater brightneſs, 

BEDING,, 8. | [bedinge,- - Sax, ] the bed, 
blankets, quilt, coverlid, &c.: which are on a 
| bedſtead, 

BEDLAM, S. [ formerly ſpelt Bithlebei, a 
religious houle near Moor-gate, in London, con- 
verted into an hoſpital for mad-people, ———_— | 
Reth-lechem, Heb. Beth, the houſe, and lebem, 
bread ; its miadern name may be derived from 
lle, Teut. a beggar, and bam, a dwelling] 
a houſe ſet apart for the abode and cure of mad 
people; a perſon, n has loſt his ſenſes ; a 
madman, | 

BED'LAM,: 4055 [from the hn] Ss 
ing to a mad-houſe, 

BEDLAMI'TE, S. [from Bedlam] an in- 
habitant of Bedlam; a mad perſon. 

BED'MAKER, 8. [from bed and maker] a 
perſon who makes beds. 

BED'MATE, 8. [from bed and mate] one 
who liez with another. 
BED'“- POST, S. 
poſt at the head or hol of a bed, which 

the teſter, or canopy. 

BED'-PRESSER, 8. [from bed and preſſer ] 
Ae fond of laying in bed; a heavy, lazy 

ellow, 

To BEDRA/GGLE, V.A. Kauen be and 
draggle] to dirt, or ſoil che lower part of a gar- 


K 


— 


ad weather. 
To BEDRE/NCH,, V. Az: i data. be aid 
age, to ſoak with an abundance of ſome 


'BED-RVD, Adj. [from bed and: 244] con- 


Hertfordſhire, . beſides. vaſt quantities 


deer, and other game. Its fat paſtures abound - | 


[from hedian® > - or the | 


ber, Brit. a liqnor repared from malt 
.and L550 N fermentation. e 
BET, S. Lee Fr.] the fleſh of black 
cattle, dreſſed up for the markets. 
BE'EF; Adj. [from the ſubſtantive] con- 
ſiſting of he fleſh of black cattle. 
BE'EF-EATER, S. [from e ear] 
a yeoman of the guards, | 
BESOM, S. [| ben, Sax. Bgm. 
Teut. and Belg.] a Boubat nſtrument, more 
generally called a broom, 55 of women to 
ſweep the duſt off the ground, 5 
BEET, S. I from bera, Lat.] the name of 2 
plant, of whic there arc ſeven ſpecies, Its 


ingredients of a ſoop. 

EETLE, S. [Eytel, Sar. ] an | inſe&t that 
flies about in  ſummer-evenings, haviag four 
wings,” the two oatward being only t 
the other: they are black, and abound in damp 
places, ſuch as vaults under ground; a great 
fledge, uſed to beat don piles, Rakes, 3 
&c. a wooden. mallet, made uſe of in beating 
7 
0 VES/TLE, 3 Chrom the noun] to 

t out; ang over, 
£ BEE/TLE HE 'DED, Adj. ' [from Beal and 
head) ſtupid; wrong- headed, 
BEETLE: STOCK, S. [of beetle and 3 
the handle of a beetle, 
To BEFA LL, V. N. [from be 0 
happen. This word is moſt common 
in a bad ſenſe. 
To BEF/IT, V. A. 
to tally witn. 
To BEFO'OL, V. A. [of b and Fr] to de- 
yr 4 3 Bcewile to deride, and treat a perſon 25 A 
fi 


front, or fore-part, applied to ſpace. 
BEFORE, Adv. earlier in time. 
To BEFO/UL, . [of te and 1 8 ul] to 
| vu ſmear, or dirt. 
To BEFRIE ND, V. A. [of be and friend] 
to do a kindneſs to a perſon; to confer 2 favour, 
To BEFRYNGE, V, A. [of be and fringe] 


to adorn with fringes. 
ent, by letting it careleſsly drag in the dirt io | 


To BE'G, V. N. [begperen, Teut. 
intreat, petition, or crave charity, 
aſſiſtance. 

To BEGE Tr, v. A. 


| gat, I have begotten, or 


to pray, 
your, Of, 


preter I leger, or Je- 
got ; bigitan, bigat- 


Pucd foonc's bed by age. | 


1 


; 


DBEGE/T- 


o 


from bed and ridden} ; 


boiled like parſnips, and often makes one of the 


[of 26 and ow n 


BEFORE,” dhe . iforan, Sax, ] i in the 
p 


 tyn, | begettan, Wy to generate, or bring forth... 


* 7 ———ͤͤ - 


Bead. 


· E H 


| Inteat, petitions or crave charity; un or 


12 BEGE'T. V. A. Err 


"Wy ; have. tang 
ertan, 1 7 nerate, or bring forth. 
* ET T if [vm A e he 


— Sv 0 
om ha r Xa b 


reduce a perſon from plenty to e 
BEG'GAR LINES, 8. 


a quality whic þ wal it a perſon to 5 
_——— 177 | 


2 to any meanne eſs, for 


"BFGGAREY; Adj. indigent... 

BE/GGARLY, Ady. [from —— all 
Jo's poor, abje& manner. 1 

BEOGG ART, S. extreme poyerty. 

To BEGUN, * A. to enter upon 
| BEGINNER, 5 [fxom the 
gives the firſt cauſe or Lad to a t ing. ho 

BEGVRT, Part. tied, or bound round. 

To BEGUTLE Y, A. [ pans. Sax. to 
Inchant, of OO to ws upon, or 
deceive. +, 
| BEI F, 8. Lfrom L 
nde; party i to ſpeak. on 1. 
ſpeak i in his favour, 

To BEHA'VE, V. A. [bibaouan, 120 to 
demean, act, or conduct one's ſelf. 

BEHA'VIOUR, S. [from behave] a man's 


by 


conduct, or deportment. 


To BEHE AD, V. A. to cut off» n 
In Europe this is the puniſhment of the 
great and nobl born. 
niſhment of the lower ſort of people, whilft 


their ſuperiors axe hanged on acconntrof their. 
uality. 

5 BEHE'LD,,. Part. paſſ. from behold, which. 

ſeems to be à Kind of tranſpoſition from the 

Saxon, wherein the preter is N and the * 

ſent healdan. f 

BE'HEN, or BEN, 8. in "blannecy, the 

valerian root ; and a fruit like the tamariſk, 
from whence the perfumers extract an oil. 
_ _ BEHE'ST, S. [from be and bef: of bheſe, 
Sax. a command, Beiſſen, Teut. to command ] 
fer poſitive commands of a ſuperior to an in- 
erior. 

BEHTND, Prep. [of be and bindan, Sax. 
vindana and hindar, Goth. binden and Hinder, 
Belg. and Teut. ] at a. perſon's back; back 
wards, © The Benjamites Iooked behind them. 
Judges, xx, 40. Following; remaining after 
a perſon's departure, or death. Applied to mo- 
tion, at a diſtance fiom that which moves or 
goes before, uſed with the verb laue; © It 
« [eaves. our ſenſe babind. Uſed 
eomparitively, it implies great inferiority, or 
leſs worth. Uſed adyerbially, it implies ſome- 
thing not yet diſcovered, or eived by the 
mind. We cannot be = that there is no 
« evidence behind, and yet unſeen. | Locke, 

BEHI'ND-HAND, Adv. from behind and 


hen) rite perf who ve . 


* 


In China it is the pu- 


' 


? 


; 


g 


* 


0 


| whitiſh, and ſometimes à gold 


BEL 
income, ve pn ge [Uſed ac an adjedtn 
in this by Shakeſpear, bebind 
en flacknefs.t*); | "yy -barl 
Je REHOULD, v. A. berge, Sax] y 
take a view of a perſon ; to have a perſon i 
fight, including the- idea- of attention, oY 
{| ing on hin for ſome time. e Bebold a prince, 
*< whoſe father thou haſt lain,” Dung. 

.BEHO'LD, an.interjefidn.of the fame fore 


wb 4. 114 . f 
| "bes foal that portion of the . 
„ 2 

7 Wheee fant ne beſt the heams of ive 1 
n ted} fall. 73 Pepe, 1 
BEHO'LDEN, Part. [frorn | J indebtel 8 


to 1 Iying under an obligation to a perſon. 


BEHO OF, S. [from + 1 4065 dn. 
| Se: an ligation which a petſon lies under; 
alſo the profit, | benefit, or advantage which 
mY 8 from any thing. In mn Geboef" 


To BEHO OVER, v. N. [from bebefath 


EHO'LDER,'-S.. {from mou one vb 4 
cok] his upon an Vr a 
LDING, $. obligation. ; This word 5 

ia —— uſed by writers 
p 


|] Sax. ] to bei an a. petfon as a duty; tl 
or to be fit and ſuitable.in point of convenience. of 
To BHO WL, V. A. Cef I. and vv . 
193 over, or lamert of 
loudly. th 
BEING, | n yo the verb 7 b. ſtr 
As berng the contrary It 
' BEING, S. an — = "Ggnifying the m 


exiſtence of a thing: thus we ſay, * 
Being; a Finite Being, &c. 


BEING, Conj. {from Be] fince. for 
To BELA'BOUR, V. A. {of 5. and later] £01 
to beat a perſon e a lou and yulgar ei ch; 
preſſion. n tre 
To BEL ACE, . in „ Neovigatcn, u dor 


8 rope, by Wb one end over a 


RELA'TED,\ Adj. from be wg date] be. 
nighted ; uſed to ex ſomething which ouelt 
eee but was olnitted! at a peri 


a " ToBELA'Y, V. N. [from brand ley] ol 
in ambuſh ; or to lie in wait for, 

To BELAY, V. A. [from Age, Bel, Ji 
Navigation, to faſten, 

To BELCIH, V. A. e, Galettr 
Sax. ] to break wind up 

'BE'LCH, S. Thom the verb] the at of 
breaking wind upwards, ' 

BEL DAM, from Seil dame Fr.] a nant 

nin derigom tu an old woman. 

To BELEA'/GUER, V. A, | Gelleoginth 
Belg. ] to block up, or befiege a place, 

BELE/DEN,, S. Fr.] in Commerce, a kid 
of ſpun cotton, of a very indifferent quality. 

BELEMNITES, [from Beo, Gr. becauſe 


of its reſemblance to an arrow] in Nat! Bl 
Hiſtory, arrowhead, or finger-ſtone, of ſemb 


colour. 
BELIE T, S. the aſſent of the mind tk | 


925 admitting or receiving any 1 fo 


S$ © L | 
tone, on uſed to perſuade us to re- 
ceive it as ſuch, Without certain knowledge that | 
it is ſo; the articles aſſented to by a perſon; the 
heads of a perſon's religion; the things be- 


lie sed. ; | ; : 
pur. V. A. {gileafer, Sax. * 
and {yfan, Sax. to yield to an argument, ar 
— of a thing] to aſſent to the och 
of a propoſition/fonunded-on probable arguments; 
to afſent to a propoſition merely on the credit or 
| authority -of the-propoſer,; to put a confidence, 
in the veracity or truth af any one. In com- 
mon diſcourſe, ro give but little credit, or a 
ſight aſſent to a thing. Though they are, I 
re Believe, as higu. Adu. . 

BELIE'VER, 8. ¶ fram believe and er, ] one 
who gives aſſent, or etedit to a thing; one who 
aſſents to the truth of 3 upon the 
probable ents produced in its favour, 
lg, Adv. [from 4e and ide] perhaps; 
probably, © Lord Angelo, Sale, thinking 
« that I was remiſs,” $Shateſp. 

BELL, S. [Zell, Sax. .a popular machine, 
or veliel, ranked by muſicians among the in- 
ſtruments of percuſſion; made of a compound 
metal ef tin and copper, or pewter or copper, in 
of tin, to 100 ct. of copper; hung in 
ſteeples of obhurchos and in houſes, The parts 
of a bell may be divided into the barrel or body; 
the clapper, which orcaſions it to ſound by 
ſtriking it, and the ear, or cannon, by which 
it is hung. Its ſound ariſes, om a vibratery 
motion of its parts, like that of a muſical 
chord; ifar the ſtrake of the clapper ee 
its circumferenet ſrom a rouud to a ſpheric 
form, which by elaſticity endeavouring to re- 
corer its former hape, undergoes alternate 
changes of figure, und by that means gives a 
tremulous motion to the hit, in which ſound 
conſiſts. Phoſe uf the Egyptians are made of 
word, The J urkes have a very:great averſion to 
bells, and prohibit Chriſtians the uſe of them in 
Conſtantinople, pretending that the found of 
them would be troubleſome to the ſouls of the 
departed, T Bear ibe ball, is to ſuppreſs others, 

54 or to be the firſt in merit. To jhake the Beis; 
toll upp in ry 4 If Warwick fakes bis 

wes, .” . ; g 

Jin To BELL, V. N. [from the noun] in Bo- 

tany, 2 grow in the _—_ 2 = 2 
in the beginning of Augu „ Mertin. 
K. BELLE, 8. Thom belle, the feminine of 
a u, Fr. fine] perſon who drefies with ele- 
gance, behaves with | gentility, aud has 
of the-polite accompliſhments that can adern a 
àdy. ; 
BELLES : LETTERS, 8. thoſe branches 
of edueation that poliſh and adorn the mind. 
Languages, claſſical Learning, both Greek and 
Latin, Geography, Rhetoric, C 


ning contained under this term. 
BELL-FA'SHIONED, Adj, that which re- 
lembles a bell inits-thape.. 


and 
, 
Hiſtory may be accounted the .chief parts of | 


BYLL-FLOWER, S. from be/and flower, } 
Plant, by Rotaniſts called campanula, — X 


” 
10 — — RE I. r * . 
wy. gn * > +5 n 3 3 k : — we; 


8 


Sar 


„. | 
een. S. a perſon who caſta 
ells. ; 5 "08 
BE'LLFRY, S. that part af the ſteeple of a 
church in which bells ate rung; probably a cot- 


ruption of the French word Zefroy a ſteeple, 


or tower of a church. 

 +BEULIGERENT, Part. [from Sallum, Lat. 
war, and grrens, Lat. waging] a modern term, 
that which is at war; that Which is engaged in 

war. The belhgerent powers. 

BELLVGEROUS, Adj. I see Buligerent\] 

engaged in, or waging war. : 
 BEL/LING, Part. [a corruption of Zellorping, 


or del/an, Sax. ] applied to the nnife made by a 


doe at rutting time. | 
BE'LL-MAN, S. from Zell and man] a 
ſuperior kind of watchman, with a bell which 
he rings at certain places in his pariſh, defare 
he repeats ſome verſes on the eves of a feſtival. 
In country towns, applied to the ctier, who 
bears a bell Which he rings, to give notice to 
the neighbourhood, before he makes his procla- 
mation. 7 
BE/LL-METAL, S. {from Sell and meta] 
the metal out of which bells are made. 
BELLO/NA, S. in Mythology, the ſiſter of 
Mars, and goddeſs of war. When war was pro- 
claumed, the herald ſet a ſpear upon a pillar be- 
fore her temple; the prieſteſſes, in their devetions 
to her, uſed to cut themſelves with kalves to 
render her propitious. i 5 
To BE'LLOW, V. A. [Zellan, Sw. huis, 
Lat. ] to make a very oud noiſe ; apphedts that 
of a bull, the ſea in a ſtorm, or the outetitd of 
human cteatures; but in the laſt ſenſe it in- 
cludes-the idea of contempt. _ TE oi Ns 
BE/LLOWS, S. [Beleg, Sax. ] an inftrument, 
into which air is alternately drawn, an expel led, 
ruſhing in at ſome apertures in its bottom called 
feeders, and ruſhing out of a metal tube called 
its nozzle. Their uſe in increaſing the power 
of fire is well known; but if we coriſider that 
a common ſmith's beilows expels 495 cubic 
inches, and a column ef air 6873 feet in length, 
in a ſecond of time; we need nat be at a loſs to 
aſſign the reaſon for the effect of this inſtru - 
ment, . ; : 
BE'LLUINE, Adj. [ Belluinus, Lat, fram 
bellua, Lat. a beaſt] that which belongs to a 
beaſt, © The animal and de/krine life would 
© be the beſt.” Atters, Modern authors 
ſeldom uſe this term. Zo 
BELLY, S. [ 5&kg, Sax. Sag, Balab, Belg. 


Sola, Brit.] that part of the -bady which reaches 


from the-hreaſt to the thighs, and containe the 
entrails bdth in men and beaſts; uſed figu- 
ratively, for gluttony, or luxury in eating. 
«© Whoſe -God is their belly.”* Pbil. iii. 29. 
The protuberant part, or that which ſwells out 
in any veſſel. The of a bottle. The 
middle of any hollow place, © Out of the 
66 Belly of hell cried. J. For, ii. a. 6 
To BELLY, V. N. 1 noun} te 
ſwell; to protuberate, applied to a. thing 
which grows larger in one part than it is in 


another. 
5 BELLY-4GHE, [from Gol rad polar 


— cds oy , N 


a — — SP | 6, — * N r e 2 
* * : ; 


—— 


3% 


. 3 I» * * 4 
" . 


ax. e pin] a pain in the belly, ariſing from 
wind or other flatulencies ; the cholic. 
BELLY -BOU'ND, Adj. [from belly and 
Found) affected with coſtivenels, 8 
BELLV. FRETTING, Adj. [| from Belly 
and fret] in Farriery, the wearing off the ſkin, 
or galling a horſe's belly by the rubbing of the 
-Eirt ; alſo a great pain in a horſe's belly, oc- 


caſioned by worms. 


BE'/LLYFULL, 8. [from 5e:/ly and full] a 
ſufficiency of food, or as much as takes away 
the ſenſation of hunger, and fatisfies the ap- 

te, | 

BE'LLY-PINCHED, Adj. Ks belly and 
pinch] denied, or in want of ſufficient food; 

hungry. © The Selly-pincbed wolt. Shakeſp. 

BELLY-ROLL, S. [from Seh and roll; in 
Huſbandry, a roller, or cylinder, made uſe of to 
roll ground after it is plowed © Roll it with 
« A beily-rol/ that goes between the ridges. 
Mortim. 

BE'LLY-TIMBER, S. | from | belly and 
timber] food, or that which (offices hunger, and 
ſupports the human fabric, in the ſame manner 
as props or timber does a building. Founded 
« in your &elly-timber.” Prior. | 

_BE'LLY-WORM, S. [ from belly and Worm 

a worm which breeds in the belly or entrails. 

To BE'LOCK, V. A. [from be and kc] to 
Jock one thing into another; to join or faſter 
one thing into another, in ſuch à manner as it 
cannot be ealily ſeparated. * This hand—was 

. « faſt belocked in thine,” Shakeſp, Seldom 


BELO/MANCY, S. [from gexeg, and wailtia, 
Gr. divination] the art of foretelling future 
events by 'ario.rs, practiſed by the Scythians, 


Alas, Germans, Africans, and Turks. 


To'BELO'NG, V. N. [Belangen, onlangen, 


Belg.] to be the property of a perſon ©& A 
- «© field Belenging to Boaz.” Ruth ii. 3. To 


have relation to, applied to the heads of a diſ- 
- courſe, To be dependent on as a ſubject, or 
domeſtic, “ To whom Gelngeft thou? 1 


Sam. xxx 13. To be appropriated to; to have 


for its peculiar object. 
BELO'VED, Part. [from belwye, which is 
"haydly ever uſed, Though nothing can be more 
frequent than tae uſe of the participle; thus we 


ſay, you are Seloved by me, but never I belowe 


you] carefſed with the greateſt warmth of kind 
affection, as an object worthy to be Beloved. 
Tunis is my Salaved fon.” Matt. ii. 17. 

BELOW, Prep. from be, and loru, of lo, 


or ob, Belg.] applied to a place, not ſo high as 


N Applied to dignity or excel- 
lence, inferior. Applied to character, or rank, 


unbecoming on- account of its meanneſs ; unfit } ſenior barriſters of an inn of court, intruſte 
OT degrading on account of jts haſeneſs cr vi- 
«© *Tis much bene me. Dryd. 
Uſed adverbially, ina low fituation, or nearer 


tiouſneſs. 


to the earth. On earth, when oppoſed to above, 


- fignifying heaven; the regions of woe; hell. 
A Proſperous traitors, gnaſh their teeth belcqo,” 


Tickel/ my 
BELSWA/GGER, S. Com bel, Fr. fine, 
and ſevaggey, of ſielger, Dan. one who ſtrutz 


b 


* 


BEN 
wich pride] one who makes a noiſe, and putz 
on an air of importance. A charitable 3%. 
« fwagger.”” Dryd. © we Pe | 
| BE/T” „ S. [belt, or belte, Sax. and Dan, 
balrheus, Lat,] a girdle faſtened round a per- 
ſon's middle; when a ſword is hung to it, it 
is called a fevord-belt, In Farming, a diſtempet 
in ſheep. In Aftronomy, two bright mark 
like girdles ſurrounding the body of the planet 
Jupiter. 8 
BE'LWETHER, S. [from bell and Wether] 
a ſheep, which keeps the reſt of the flock to. 
gether, and draws them after him by the ſound 
of a bell hanging to his neck. | 

To BELLY, V. A. [a compound of be and 
] to invent a falſhood ; to feign ; to calum- 
niate; and to miſrepreſent. A dragon! 
« form bely'd the god. Harte, | 

ToBEMIRE, V. A. {from be and mire] to 
daub, or cover with dirt. | 

BEMI RED, Part. from bemire] coverei 

with dirt. Figuratively, ſtuck or ſinking in; 
dirty or boggy place. . 

To BEMO'AN, V. A. [from &- and man, 


þ emo:ndn, Sax. ] to expreſs ſorrow for any diſ- | 
after or- calamity, ES Jars 1659 i ben 

BEMO/ANER, 8. [from hemoan and er] . bi 
who pities, laments, or is affected with ſorrow, Ine 
on account of the diſaſters of another. : 


To BEMOY!IL, V. A. [from be and moil, of min 
moniller, Fr.] to bedaub ; to fall, to be rolls 15 
in, or encumbered with dirt.“ How ſhe was Jeng 


cc bemoiled,"* Stateſp. | B 
To BEMO!NSTER, V. A. [from be and 3 
her 


momſler] to ſpoil the proportions of a thing; to 
make a thing hideous, horrible, unf6ghtly, ot 
monſtrous, ; . ; 
BEMU!SED, Adj, {from be and muſc] given 
to rhiming or poetry. A term of ridicule. 
« A perſon much bemuſed in beer. Pope. 
BEN, S. an abbreviation uſed in common 
. diſcourſe for Benjamin. 
BENCH, S. [from bene; bænce, Sax be 
Dan. Sanct, Belg. and Teut. banc, Fr. fan, hp 
Banco, Ital.] a ſea: made of a Jong board, di. 
tinguiſhed from a foo, by its length. Uſe 3 
for the priſon or l erties of the King's Beni, | ya. 
Which fee, © The ſeat whereon judges fit, F. 5 A 
guratively, the perſons ſitting in the trial ef.“ 
cauſes. 8 5 48 
To BENCH, v. A. [from the noun] tt g tha 
furniſh with, erect, or make benches in an 270 
place.“ It was benched with turf,” Dy en 


To place, feat, or prefer a perſon to a ſeat, 0 28 
bench. Whom I from meaner form ha- 275 
$11; 


<« bench'd.”* Shakeſp. 
BE!NCHERS, S. 


ear a 
and a c 


[from bench] in Lw. 


with the government and direction of it, out“ n 
which is annually choſen a ſteward. BEN 
To BE'ND, V. A. 5 and part. E 
bended or bent, like the Ifl. Sende, preter bent vi 
bendan, Sax. bandar, Fr.] applied to ſhc0'l0 iber 
with a bow, to ſtretch; to force from a iralg! i 10 1 
line to a curve, or crooked one; the pont . 5 . 
object to which a motion is directed. Fibu th 2 


2 mi deration 
they, to apply the mind to the congogrr 


Mt San * "OR a A 
e e 


any ſubje&.z to be diſpoſed to; to make. ſub- 
miſſin Jo bring to terms, applied to a proud 
adverſary in war, “ War and famine will Bend 
< qur enemies. To bend the brow, a motion 
of the eye-brow, whetein it is drawn from its 
natural ſhape, generally done when a perſon is 
in a deep ſtudy. In Navigation, to faſten: 
« gend the cable; 7, e. faſten it to the ring 
of the anchor; to hang, or jut oder; to be 
frongly inclined ta, or reſolved on; to bow 
the body, o 1the knee, in token of ſubmiſſion, 
or reſpect. Shall come bending unto thee,” 
Jaiab, ix. 14. . - 
BEND, S. [from the verb] the part of a 
line, Sc. which is not ſtraight, and forms an 
angle, In Heraldry, an ordinary or bearing, 
formed by two lines drawn a-croſs a ſhield, from 
the upper parton the right, to the lower on the 
left, [Pie is called likewiſe the bend dexter; 
the bend ſiniſter is formed by drawing the lines 
from the left ſide of the ſhield to the right. 
BEND ABLE, Adj. [from bend and able] 
that which may be forced from a ſtraight to a 
crooked line ; that which may be bent, 
BENDER, S. from bend and e] one who 
'bends any thing; an inſtrument by which any 
thing may be forced from a ſtraight to a.crooked 
Ine. | 205 


8 BE/NDLETS, S. [from bend and ler, a di- 
of minutive article, 3ande/t, Fr.] in Heralcry, | 
1-4 Ba marks or diſtinctions in a ſhield, of the ſame 


length, and but half of the breadth, of a bend. 
BE'NDWITH, S. [from bend and with, 
from <vitby, of wvithig, Sax ] in Potany, an 
herb, ſo called from its form. 

BE'NDY,, Adj. [bande, Fr.] in Blazonry, 
the dividing an eſcutcheon into an equal number 
of partitions. 

BENE'APED, Adj. from be and naep, from 
neofte, Sax, want, or neaftig, Sax. deficient] 
a ſea term, implying, that a ſhip has not depth 
orer a bar, or out of a dock, ELIE | 
BENEATH, Prep. [ benepth, bencothan,'Sax. 
bereden, Belg.] applied to fituation, not ſo high 
5, or under, ſomething elſe. Joined with „ink, 
it implies the preſſure of ſomething heavy on a 
perſon, “ Our country finks beneath the yoke,” 
kf, Applied to rank or dignity, inferior 
to, © Far more ſpecies of cieatures above us, 
than are benegtb. Lock:, Applied to ac- 
twns, not becoming; unworthy of a perſon. 


any 
0 * Beneath his high ſtation. Aterb. 
at, 0 BENEDVCTINES, S. [from Ben dict, or 


Henner, whoſe rules they profeſs to follow] in 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, an order of monks, who: 
ar a looſe black gown, with large wide ſleeves, . 
21d a capuche on their heads, ending in 4 point 
hind; and were ia England named Black 
Lars b 5 

BENEDTCTION, S. [from ben dict io, Lat.] 
þ devout prayer or ejaculation to the Deity to 
ls a perſon ;' generally applied to the pious 
ines of a parent for the happineſs of a child, 


traigb . 
oint ne bleſung of a biſhop ; happineſs. acquired 
Figur owing to a bleſſiag; a grateful acknow- 


of water enough to ſet her a- float, bring her | 


« expect—than glory and benedifion ; that is, 
ee thanks?“ Par, Reg. 5 | 
BEN ACTION, S. [of ben facum, ſu- 


action; generally applied to charitable gifts for 
the rel of of perſons in difirzſs. 1 
BENEFA/CTOR, S. 5 Fenefucl on] the 
perſon who confers a benefit, or does an action 
of kindneſs to a perſon in want. | 
BENEFA/CTRESS, S. [from b-nefafor] a 
woman or female, who contributes to the re- 
lief of the indigent by ſome charitable gift. 
BE'/NEFICE, S. We Lat. ] a word 
borrowed from the Romans, who uſed to diſtri- 
| bute the lands conquered on the frontiers to 
' their ſoldiers ; they were called b.neficiarii, and 
the lands themſelves bencfict.:, which were at 
firſt given for life only, but afterwards were 
made hereditary, Hence benefice in the church, 
ſignifies either a chi rch endowed with a reward 
or ſalary for the per;ormance of d vine ſervice, 
or the ſalary itſelf, given on that account. A 
femple benefice, is that wherein a perſon is ob1'ged. 
only to read prayers, as in canonries, chaplain- 
ſhips, &c. A ſacerdotal b:nefice, that wheiein 
e is charged with the cure of ſouls. A 6&-re- 
fee in cammendam, js that which is given to a 


perſon on a vacancy for a certain time, or (ill it 


is provided for. | 
BE'NEFICED, Adj, [from Lenefice] poſſeſſed 
of a church-living. _ „ 
BENE FICENCE, S. [from b. nefcercia, 
Lat.] a diſintereſted inclination to do a good 
action, or to promote the welfare of another; 
diftinguiſhed from charity, as indigence and d:1- 
treſs is the object of that; but perſons of all 
ranks and conditions may be the objects of 


this. 

BENETFIC ENT, Part. 2 La“, 
performing acts of kindneſs, and aſliſtance, 
without any views of intereſt. 

BENFFTCIAL, Adi. from bereficiuꝛr, Lat.] 


“ Very beneficial to mankind,” 


te obtain a bereficial.”” Spenſer, | 
BENEFVCIALLY, Adv, [from Zeneficial 
and ] in ſuch a manger as to relieve, aflift, or 
be of ſervice to a perſon. £S 
BENEFFCIALNESS, S. [from Leneficiat 
and eſs] that quality which renders a thing of 
ſervice, advantageous, or profitable to a per- 
RM _ 
BENEFI'CIARY, Adj. [from benefice] he 
that holds any d-gniry as dependent on, and tri- 
butary to, another, Uſed ſubſtantively, it im- 
plies one who is in poſſt ſſion of a church living 
or benefice. ** The beneficiary is obliged to 


4 ſerve the pariſh churches.” Ayliff. 


BENEFIT. S. ſtrom b-7e, well, and fo, 
fit of another; an ect of Lindneſs or lcye, 
done to help or aſſiſt another. Among players, 
the whole takings of the theatre, which zie 
applied to their own uſe. In Law, benefir of 
the clergy, was an ancient liberty of the church; 


ut of bleſſings received. “ Could he lefs 


- 


hereby any prieſt might on his petition, exea 
L 2 83 in 


pine of b n:facio, Lat.] a good and benevolent 


that which aſſiſts, relieves, or is of ſervice to. 


 BENEFVCIAL, S. a beneſice. „% How to 


Lat, to become] that which turns to the pro- 
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ttion that inclines a perſon to do a good action to 


—_ 
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B E N 
da cafe of murder, be delivered to his ordinary 
in order to purge himſelf, It is at preſent con- 
Roes to ſignify a perſon's keing only burnt in 
the hand for felony, and ſet free for the firſt 
ti g INT" 


me, Wy 1 5 „ 
To BE/NEFIT, V. A. [from the noun] to 
Jo ſomething to or for ano her, whereby he may 


"receive advantaze, or improvement; to pro- 


mote, increa'e, or render better. Shall no- 


40 thing bene your knowledge ?““ Shak. _ Far 
e from benefiting trade. Arbuth, Uſed neu- 
terly, to improve, Applie] to the mind, to 
"reap advantage from. * What I have benefit 
er herein.“ Milos. | 1 

To BENE'T, V. A. [from be and net] to 

. *enſnarc, or ſurround a perſon with ſnares, al- 
Juding to the circuraſtances of a bird or fiſh 
taken in a net. Thus bererted round with 
„ „ilains.“ Shak, Not much in uſe, 

BENEVOLENCE, 8. [from Lenovolentia, 
Lat, bene, well, and vole, Lat, to will] a diſ- 
*poſition of mind, whereby a perſon is ſtrongly 
impelſed to do "another. al the good he can, 
without any views of inteteſt and reward. Fi- 
guratively, the action, or good deed, proceed - 

from this diſpofitien. 4 

* "*BENE/VOLENT, Part. [from benevolens, 

Lat.] iriclined to do good from an affectionate 

vegafd ta à perſ enn: ESE 1 
BENE VOLENTNESS, S. [from berewo- 

Tent and nes] that quali y which ſhews a per- 

fon ready to do all the good he can to another, 


"and in its higheſt degree, without the leaft proſ- 


& or wiſh for rew are. 4 ea 
 'BENGALL, S. the molt eafterly province of 
the Mogul's dominions in India, on the Ganges, 
"bounded on the N. by the provinces of Patma 
and Jeſnat ; on the E. by Arracan and Tipra J 
on the S. by the bay of Bengal and Orixa; and 
on the W. by Nar\ a and Malva ; extending 
400 miles in length, and 300 in breadth from 
N. to S. and is annually overflowed by the 
Ganges in the ſame manner as Egypt by the 
Nile, The Eaft India company's ſettlement is 
Here ; this place affords rich cargoes for 5o or 

' Go veſſels yearly, beſides what is carried in ſmall 
"veſſels to the neighbouring countries. Like- 


"wiſe a thin flight off compoſed of file and | 


hair, uſed by women, and made in this place. 
BENJAMIN, S. [Econ] in Pharmacy, 
a gum of a tree, abounding in Cochin China, 
reſembling the almond, excepting that its leaves 
are longer, and round:ſh at the topp. 
To BEN GH TJ V. A. [from be and night! 
to be overt:ken by darkneſs in a journey; to 
pe without light 3 to wander in the dark. Ap- 
plied literally to the eyes, and ſiguratively to 
the mind, Fe 4 IP | 
BENIGN, Adj. [prononnced as if written 
Benne, from benignut, Lat.] having a diſpoſi- 


another ; leind, generous, of liberal, In Me- 
dicine, Wholeſome, gentle. “ Salts of a be- 
« 778, mild nature.” A-buth, | ; 

BENIC'NESS, S. [from behizn and % 
chat quality which inclines a perſon, or fits a 
thing to do gocg ts zusther. 


brIO TTV, S. Fire g 6 ritdinet h g. 
pronunciation of the Word, though, dropped in 
the former; Femgnitas, Lat.] a giſpoſnion © 
mind inclining one perſon to be kind to another, 
In Surgery, that which promotes or favours 
any operations, ** The 3:nignity of the ſerum 
« ſendeth out better matters for a callus. 
Wiſeman, 3 

BENUGNLY, Adv. [from Benn and ] i 
ſuch a manner as to 72 27 8 God conce. 
ſcenſion. © Glorious as he roſe ; benignly ſo ke 


| 
cc ſet. Prier. | | 
I BE'NISON, 8. [leni ſers, of Benir, Fr, ty ö 
bless] a bleſſing, or an act, whereby a perſcy a 
| withes. or prays for the happineſs of another; 
applied to the bleſſings of a patent; a :apture 
of joyful gratitude on account of ſomie beneſt 
8 & To loye the traveller's Seien. 0 
1 Wt, 2 a q 4 ; 
BEN TS. [from Bend, bendte, from bend, 4 
Ist.] that part of a ftick, Se. which. is forced 
from a right or firajght line; that which foims i 
an angle, or crookedneſs, in oppoſition to [ 
frraight ; the declivity, or ſlope of a hill, 0; 1 
a bent, the temple flood.“ HDryyd. Tendency, 
or the different appearances of an object. 1: Wil , 
Fc ply itſelf to Bents and turns of the matter u a 
F< its reſearches. Locke, In Agriculture, a a 
kind of graſs, called benr-grafs, 
BE'NTING-TIME, 8. [from bent, a b 
of graſe, and lime] the ſeaſon wherein pigeons . 
feed on Bent. graſi, which is beſore the peas at 5 
ripe. 0 | 
To BENU/M, V. A. [from benymar, Sar] 1 
to take away, or deſtroy the ſenſe of feeling I 
applied to the ct of cold upon the extreme fo 
parts of the body; or the approach of death, * 
and ſtupifying violeuce of any diſorder. 8 
To BEPAINT, V. A. {from be and pair WY . 
to cover with artificial colours. Figuratively * 
to change the colour of the complexion, * Ell bs 
© would a maiden bluſh bepaint my eheck, to 
IR als 
To BEPI/SS, V. A. [from be and piſi] t. 11 
to be unable to retain one's urine; joined wid 69 
the perſonal pronouns myſelf, bimſcf, & de 
«© Made the knight hepiſs himſelf,” _ of 
To BEQUE/ATH, V. A. ¶trom becrue!bvn 5 
Sax. ſeoithan, Goth. to ſpeak] to leave a px he 
ſon any thing by will. the 
BEQUE'ATHMENT, s. [from 4 0. 
and ment] the leaving ſomething, or the thi 45 
left by will. Seldom uſed. Wc for 
BEQUE'ST, S. [from bequeath] ſometlit hot 
left by will; a legacy, 75 | 
To BERA'TTLE, V. A. [from be a of 
rattle] to make a noiſe at, including the id tur 
of contempt; to ſcold, 80 berattle thp cen * 
Fc 3 ſtage,” _ | | bin 
RBE/RRY, S. See Barberry. h 
To BERE/AVE, V. N. [preter ber, I 
bereft from bereafan, Sax. bercowuen, Pelg.“ fea 
rauben, Teut. ] to take away by force, incluG: « ( 
a want of pity ; to ſpoil; to rob; to fin ON 
perfon of his property. Uſed with the P 
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« of taking away, or leaving a 
| tute of any thing. C 
BERHET; Part. paſſive of berenus. 
BERGAMO, S. Fr.] a coarſe tapeſtry, 
manufactured with ſeveral forts of ſpun thread, 
or of flocks, of wook filk, or cotton, ox, 
cow, or goat's hair: properly a weft of all 
thoſe ſorts of commoditcs/and a warp of hemp, 
woven in a loom like linen. | 
BE'RGAMOT, $. F6ergamixre, Fr.] in 
Gardening, a fine juiey pzar, of a globular 
form, and a coat of an olive colour, mixed 
with brown; an eſſence or perfume, drawn from 
the fruit of a lemon tree ingrafted with the ſtock 
ct 2 bergamot pear-tree ; likewiſe a kind of 
ſnuff, of a large grain, faid to be only pure to- 
dacco, with: ſome of this eſſenee rubbed into it. 
BERG-MAS TER, S. [from berg, beorg, 
or burig, Sax. à town, hill, or caſtle, and ma- 
fer] the bailiff or chief officer among the Der- 
byſhite miners, 35 ; 
BERGMOTE, S. [from berg, a hill, and 
mot, Sax. a cquneil] a court held on a hill in 
Derbyſhire, to decide the controverſies happen- 


ing between the miners. 
To BERHY'/ME, V. A. [from be and 

| rhyme] to make a perſon or thing the ſubje& of 
a poem; uſed by way of contempft. Now 
« berbym'd ſo long. Pope, | pcs 
BE'RK SHIRE, S. [ from Bearwucſcyre, Sax. 
whence Bearrucſcyre and Barrucſhyre, and thence 
Barkſhire or Berkſbire] in Geqgraphy, a county 
in England, bounded by Hampſhire on the 8. 
by Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire on the W. by 
the Thames on the N. and by Middleſex and 
Surry on the E. Its air is healthy, and its ſoil 


. D 5 & 4 


fertile; its chief products are woollen · cloth, /cr 


fail-cloth, and malt. It is 39 miles long, and 
29 broad, containing 527 acres, 140 pariſhes, 
17,000 houſes, 12 market towns; ſends nine 
members to parliament, two of which are 
knights of the ſhire ; and gives the title of earl 
to a branch of the Howards. 

BERLIN, 8. [from byr, Il. barrgs, Goth. 
a town, and lia, a diminutive particle} in Ge- 
ozraphy, the capital of the marquiſate of Bran- 
denburgh, in Germany, and the royal refidence 
of the preſent celebrated king of Pruſſia. It 
is large, and well built: its chief manufactures, 
beſides various works in gold and filver, are 
thoſe in poliſhed ſteel, and glaſs, light ſtuffs, 
coarſe cloths, ſtockings, Cc. Beriin is applied to 
a carriage of the chariot kind, very convenient 
for travelling, being both lighter and leſs apt to 
be overturned than a chariat. 


D 8 
from e, Sax. u bel in Botany, Se 
<= 5 
"To BERRY, v. N. [from, the noun] to 
produce, berries, In the North, it ſignifies to 
ſtrike, from ber, Iſl. to beat, or.threſh. | 
BERRY-BEARING, Adj. [from berry and 
 beart 127 which bears berr.es; otherwi 
. acciferous, from the Latin. 23 5 
BE'RTH, S. from bean, Sax. to be 1 
See Btrth, 11 RN 
BERTRAM, S. [pprechwn, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, an herb, named baſtard pellitory. in 


BE'R WICK, or BARWICK, upon Tweed, 
an old frontier-town, being a county and town 
of itſelf, as in all proclamations, &c. it is diſ- 
tinctly mentioned after England and Wales. 
Though on the north fide of the Tweed, it is 
generally included in Northumberland. It wag 
long the hone of contention, between England 
and Scotland, and often poſſeſſed alternately by 
each; till Thomas Stanley, with great loſs, fe- 
duced it to the obedience of Edward IV. tro: 
which time it has been poſſeſſed by the Englich 
without diſturbance, It is a Jarge, populous, 
and fortified mayor town, with a garriſon in it, 
but not ſo much minded fince the union of 
both kingdoms, Its languaze, manners, and 
laws, are a mixture of the Engliſh and Scott) ſh. 
It ſends two members to parliament, and lies 
52 miles N. W. of Newcaſtie upoh Tyne, and 
300 N. of London, Lat. 55 deg. 40 min, N. 
long. 1 deg. 40 min. W. 

BE'/RYL, 8. | Snpunnog, Sr. a precious 
tranſparent ſtone, like cryſtal, found in the 
mines of the Indies. 
een] to conceal, or hide any thing. He- 
| © ſereen d in night. Sal. Seldom uſed. 

- To BESE'ECH, V. A. [preter 1 beſought, I 
have beſought, from be and ſeran, Sax. preter 
fohte ; rvcrſocken, Belg.] to intreat- with great 
earneſtneſs; to aſk for ag a favour, in an humble 
and ſuppliant manner, | Ga 

To BESE/EM, V. N. [heziemen, Belg, } to 
ſuit, applied to a means; to become, or be 
worthy of, applied to character or dignity,  _ 

To BESET, V. A. [preter I beſet, I have 
befet ; befetan, Sax. beſat, preter; gaſitan, Goth. 
preter gaſat] to ſurround, ſo as not to be able 
to eſcape without difficulty, alluding to an ene- 
my's ſurrounding a body of men, or ſome for- 
tified place. Figuratively, uſed with hard, or 
ſore, to oppreſs, perplex, or embartaſs; to lay 
in wait, to endanger, to encompats; uſed with 
the particle 2vjth, We are beſet wilb thieves. 


BERME, S. Fr.] in Fortification, a piece | Sbal. 


of ground from three to five fret wide, left be- 
tween the rampart and the moat, to receive the 
earth falling from the rampart,” by that means 
bindering it from 
times palliſadoed. 4 
To BEROTB, V. A. {from be and rob] to 
fieal'; to take away the property of 2 perion. 
* Of yourfelf you thus 4erobbed are. Fairy 

zen. Seldom uſed. 


filling the moat : it is ſome- | 


To BESHUTE, v. A. [becheifſen; Belg.] 
to ſail, or foul wh 7 | be ; 
To BESHRE'W, V. A. [from be | 
Teut. to inchant; Beſbarywieng Sax. to wr oy} 
to wiſh any thing u or miſerable to 2 


nbapp 
perſon. © I beſprew do Dryd. Seidoj 


BESIDE, or BESIDES, Prep. [from be 
and fide, Sax. beſyden, beſydens,* Belg, beſcrtry 


BVARY, 8. Foe Jer, I. eke, Sax 


. 
45 


Tent. ] by the fide, or near, applied to ſitua- 


B E 
fon. % To fit down befide him.“ Bacon. | 
% Beſide him hung his bow.“ Par. Le. In 


the enumeration or detail cf particulars, ſome- 


thing more, over, and above, © In man there 
« there is a nature found beſide the ſenſes. 
Davis. © Great numbers, be/ide thoſe whoſc 
& names are in the Chriſtian records. Addif. 
Inconſiſtent with; not relating to; not diſ- 
coverable by. A method be/ide and above 
« the diſcoveries of man's reaſon.“ Seth. 
ce It is be/id? my preſent buſineſs. Locke, Be- 
fore a reciprocal pronoun, as Fin ſelf, &c, it im- 


plies the loſs of reaſon, or madneſs. © Thou 


«©. art beſide thyſelf.” As. Uſed adverbially, 
it implies an additional circumſtance, or ſome 
thing more than what has been mention*d. 
% Befides, you know not. Dryd. The reſt ; 
or that which has not been already ſpoken of, or 
mentioned. Haft thou any here leſides. 
Gen. xix. 12. : 


© BES!'DERY, S. in Gardening, a ſpecies of 


pears. | 
_ To BESTE GE, V. A. [from be and ffege, 
pronounced as if written with a double ze, 5 


 feege] to ſurround, or attack a place with an 


army, in order to conquer and get maſter of 
it. 

BESIE'GER, S. [from be ge and er] a 
perſon who attempts to take a town, by encamp- 
ing againſt it, 

To BESLU'/BBER, V. A. {from be and 


fubler] to daub, or mite with any thing that 


raiſes a diſageeable idea, 

To BESM EAR, V. A. ¶ from be and ſmear] 
to cover or daub with any thing which alters 
the colour of a thing, and raiſes an idea of 
ſomething not cleanly. Figuraticely, to tarniſh, 
or deprive of its luſtre, applied to character, 
Se. Would mt let ingratitude—fo much 
« Leſmear it. Shak, i | 


To BESMO'KF, v. A. [from te and 


Fnoke] to foil ; to foul; or dry in ſmoke. 
To BESMU!T, V. A, [from be and ſmitan, 
Sax. ] to ſmear with any thing black; eſpe- 


cCially applied to diſcolouring a thing by tmoke, 


ſoot, Sc. 

BESOM, S. [De, beſma, Sax. ] an in- 
ſtrument conſiſting of a long bandle, to which 
birch or ru ches are faſtened, uſed by houſewives 
to ſweep their floors from ſand or duſt; by the 
Londoners generally ſtiled a (room. 

To BESO/RT, V. A. {from be and ſore] to 
be proper tor ; to ſuit ; to fit, become or agree 
with. * Such men as may beſo: your age. 
Shak, Uſed as a ſubſtantive, for ſuch attendance 
and accommodations as are ſuitable to a fer- 
jog rank. y Such accommodation and /e- 
* jort—as levels with her breeding. Skateſp, 
. Now obſo'ete. 5 . . 
To BESO/T, V. A. [from te and ſot] to 


ſtupif with gluttony and drunkenneſs, Uſed 


with the particle an, to doat, or be extremely 
in Jove with. H. ſotted on that face and eyes. 


Dryd. 


*BESO'VCHT, Part. pa. of Beſch. 
To BESPA\NGLE, V. A. from de and 
Fung le] to make a thing glitter, by ts means | 


F E F 
of ſome ſmall ſhining object. The heavery 
© geſpangling. Pope. 1 

To BESPA'TTER, V. A. [from be and 
ſpatter] to wet, by caſting: ſmall quantities of 
water. Figuratively, to ſoil or tarnith the cha. 
rater. of a perſon, © Whom, never fadion 
te could befparrer." Sevift, * | 

To BESPA WL, V. A. [from be and aw!] 
to daub with ſpittle, . 4) | 

To BESSPEAK, V. A. [preter I beſpcte, cr 
[ beſpake ; I bawve beſpoke, or Feſpokenz from be, 
for, and ſpæcan, Sax, beſpechen, Teut. to buy] 
to give orders for the making of a thing; 40 
make a bargain for the purchaſe of any thing, 
in order to prevent others from buying it ; to 
engage bef.rehand, To beſpea his cuſtom,” 
Life of F. Bull. To diſcover beforehand, or 
forebode ; to addreſs in diſcourſe ; to ſpeak to, 
«© Thus the queen Leſpole. Dryd. To de- 
clare ; to ſhew. ** Orders that befpcak a mind 
© compoſed.” Adiſ. | Blk 

BESPE'AKER, S. [ from Heſpeat and er] he 
that gives orders for the making of any thirg 
to an artificer, or manufacturer. 5 

To BESPECKLE, V. A. [from be ard 
per ble, ſæpiectie, Pol.] to mark with ſpots, 
J BESPE'W, V. A. [from be and ſperr, 
of fſp7van, Sax. ] to vomit upon. 


” 


To BESPVCE, V. A. [from be and , WW N 
to ſeaſon with ſpices, generally applied to li- 
quors, © Thou mighteſt beſpice a cup.“ Shai. or 
To BESPYT, V. A. to wet with ſpittle; to Fo 
ſpit upon. ES 
BESPO'KE, irregular Part. from Bopeab. fr 
To BE POT, V. A. [from be and pct] to 1 
mark with ſpots. f ZE So ah 72 
To BESPRE'D, V. A. [from bs and ſpread, bat 


of ſpreden, or ſprecan, Sax. | to extend a thing | 
at full length over another; to cover with, = 
&« Mith painted flowers I Dryd. 5 

To BESPRINKLE, V. A. [from le and ] 
ſprinkle, of ſpringe, Sax. beſprergen, beſprinizer, Ie, 


Teut.] to ſpurt, or throw water upon a thing, au 
ſo as to make it fall upon it in drops. 5 

To BESPU TT ER, V. A. [from be and P 
ſputter] to wet any thing, by forcing ſpittle in 5 


drops from between the lips. | 
BE'ST' Adj. [the ſuperlative degree of god Way 


the comparative better, from god, or bet, bettera, 1 
bert, Sax.} the higheſt degree of good. Uſed ns 
with the verb do, the utmoſt exertion of pov, 0: 
or ability. Let each man & his beſt,” Shot. proc 
« Alnaſcher, in order to make the be} of it. ” 
Addif. | | 01 

To BEST AIN, V. N, {from be and fin] ad; 
to change, alter, or diſcharge the colour of 2 , 


thing; to mark with ſpots, or ſtains, +] 
To BESTE AD, V. A. to ſupport,  ſuſtan, s 
help, or avail. How little you! Lead. 
Milt. | | 5 
BESTIAL, Adj. I from beſtia, Lat. # beak 
that which has the nature of a beaſt, Appliel 


figuratively to one that ſeems to have no regni Ss 
for reaſon, delicacy, virtue, ſhame, or. hum 2 
nity, 3 5 

- BESTIALITY, S. [from heal ] that g.. r 


lity which 1s conttary Iv the right ule. of 


% have 


oppoſite to every principle of humanity. 
B TIALLV, Adv. [from Seflial and 3] 
jn ſuch a manner as to reſemble a beaft, and be- 
low the dignity of humanity. N 
To BEST CK, V. A. Ji preter I beftizck; or 
have befluck, from be ol Met] to = m_ or 
any pointed thing or mark upon a ſubject; to 
* all over. Fic Truth Pr retite—befuck 
6 with flanderous darts. Par. Loft. 
To BE/STIR, V. A. [from be and fiir] to 
- exert one's power vigorouſly, | Generally uſed 
with the reciprocal pronouns, bim, her, himſelf, 
&c, © They muſt needs beftir tbemſelues. 


Ray. | 2 8 
o BESTO'W, V. A. [befledan, Belg.] to 
give a perſon a thing which he had no right to 
demand; to give in marriage, uſed with the 
patticle 2 before the receiver. * I could 
efloxwed her «upon a fine gentleman.” 
Tatler, No. 75. To place, to lay up in a 
place, . them in the houſe,” 2 
Kings, vi. 24. This laſt ſenſe is derived from 
ze and flow, Sax. a place. 
BESTO!WER,. S. {om beſtorv and er] he 
that gives a thing ; he that confers a favour, 
BESTR A!UGHT, Part. [perhaps uſed for 
ditraught, of diſtracꝭ] deprived of reaſon. ; mad, 
or diſtracted. I am not befraugbt. Shak. 
Not = * | r 8 
To BESTRE , «So art, be » 
or b:ſirown] to ſcatter, or ſprinkle over; to 
cover with. | RR 
To BESTRI/ DE, V. A. [from be and 
fride] to ſtand over any thing, ſo as to have it 
between our legs, or a leg on each fide of it. 
As this poſture is that of 'a perſon on horſe- 
back, it is put figuratively for a perſon riding. 
« He befrides the lazy-pacing clouds. Shak. 
To BESTU'D, V. A. from be and fud] 
to adorn with ſhining dots, marks, or ſtuds. 
BET, S. [from 2vettan, Teut. wwedden, Belg. 
wveddian, Sax. to lay a wager, fiom ed, Sax, 
a wager, þ being often exchanged for a w, as 
ſwaehve, ſchtwalbe, Teut. a ſwallow ] the money 
depoſited by each of the parties who lay a 
. wager, to be given to him who wins. | 
To BE'T, V. A. [from the noun] to lay a 
wager, | | 5 | 
To BETA/KE, V. A. [preter I betook, part. 
paſſive betaken, from be and rake, Betæcan; Sax. ] 
to apply; to have recourſe to, with the reci- 
procal pronouns him, her, &c, and the particle 
. “ Here I betake myſelf to them again. 
Monden. To take to, fly, or go, applied to 
motion, e They both betont them ſeveral 
e wayh- f a? 85 
To BETEEM, V. A. [from be and reem] 
to beſtow, or give. © So would I beteem to 
you this Tord. Fairy Q. To produce, al- 
luding to the teeming-time of animals. J 
* could well Stem them from the tempeſt of 
e one. Sal. . 
o BETHIYNK, V. A. I bethoug ht, 
from ze and thencan, Sax, & pn bo 
thubre in the preter ; choghgart, preter thabta, 


Goth. ] to recall back ſomething paſt into the | perſo 


makes thobte or 


ind; to recollet one's ſelf; to ſyſpend our | 


thoughts: © I have bethought me of another 
% fault.“ Shak, © Conſideration may allay his 
« heat, and make him berhink bimſelf. | 

BE'THLEHEM,S, [f om Na, Heb. a houſe, . 


and dab, Heb, bread ].the name of a city in 

Judea, famous for being the birth-place- of our 
rd and Sayiopr Jeſus Chriſt. Applied, a&- 

cording to its/ety molegy, to an hoſpital,” and 


at preſent appropriated to that where lunatics 


are confined, near Moorgate, London. See 
Bedlam. hs Fe | 
BETHLEHEMITTE, 8, [from Betblabem] a 
perſon confined, or fit to confined, in a 
mad-houſe, called a Bedlamite. | 
BETHO'UGHT, the preter of Betbink, _ 
Teo BETHRA'L, V. A. { from be and thraf] 
to bind and fetter as a captive. She it is 
* that did my lord betbral. Fairy Q. ' Seldom, 


uſed, : 

To BETHU'MP, V. A. [from be and thump] 
to bang, or beat; a ludicrous word. I never 
«. was ſo bethumpt. Shak. TIES. - 

To BETI DE, V. A. [preter it betided, or 
berid; from tid, Sax. time, ſeaſon, or oppor - 
tunity] to happen to a perſon ; to befall ; uſed 
both of good and bad events; and ſometimes 
with the particle to. What has betide to 


% Cloten-. Sal.. |; 
BETTME, or BETIMES, Adv. [from be, 
Sax, about, near, or at, and time, of tima, Sax. 
a ſeaſon, or opportunity] in ſeaſon 3 without 
delay. Learn betimes. Par. Reg; Soon; 
in a ſhort time, Joined, with morning, early. 
ce They role berimes in the morning.” 1 Mace. 


IV. 52. * 
BETLE, BETEL, or BETRE, S. [Ind.] in 
Botany, a plant, in great repute all over the 
Eaſt, reſembling that which bears pepper; but 
ſo weak as to need a prop to ſupport it. 
To BETO/KEN, V. A. [from be and toten] 
to declare, to ſhew, or diſcoyer, by marks, or 


8 N | 
"BE'TONY; S. [betowa, Lat. or betenicay 
ſuppoſed to be derived from the Yettones, an an- 
cient people of Italy, who uſed it] in Botany, 
a plant, the flower of which hath a permanent 
empalement of one tubulous leaf cut into five 
parts. Linnæus ranges it in the 12th claſs of 
his firſt ſect ion. | Eg 

BETO'OK, irregular participle, from betake. 
To BETO'SS, V. A. {from be and roſs] to 
be toſſed about; ro be agitated, difſturbeg, 
troubled, or tormented, © My Letaſſed ſoul.!” 
Shak. . 
To BETRA'Y, V. A, [bedrieghen, Belg. 
betriegen, to deceive, bedrager, Dan. to deceive z 
to Jefavd, of drugen, Teut. a trick, dry, Sax. 
an impoſtor, tradire, Ital. trabir, Fr.] to de- 
liver a perſon up to his enemies, though bound 
to the contrary ; to diſcloſe a ſecret entruſted to 
one; to diſcover ſome, failing. Leſt you 
* butray your ignorance.” Watts: To diſcover. 
«© Nor a ſtone berray the place where once 
ee the very ruins lay.” Add, © 
' BETRA'YER, S. {from berray and er] the 
n who. treacherouſly delivers another into 
the hands of his enemies; one who diſcloſes a 
L4 lacrete - 


- 


TIES Sr 
ſecret; Applied figuratively to things with great 
elegance, . Fear the berrajer of all ſuccdurs,” 


3 | 
Fo BETRIM, v. A. [from be and trim] to 


adorn or ' embelliſh the perſon with dreſs: ap- 


plied with great beauty to the flowery cre- 
Ron, 
„ The banks with pionied and tulip'd 
pris, 8 : 
«© Which ſpungy April at thy ons 
' . ToBETRO'TH, V. A. [from be and rroth, 
betrooen, Belg, betrazoen, Teut. of trow, Teut. 
faith] to promiſe a perſon in marriage. In 
Law, to nominate to a biſhopric. * Conſe- 
« erated a biſſwp unto that church, whereunto 
e he was not before betrotbed.”* Ayhfſe. | 
To BETRU/ST,.V. A. [from be and truſt] 
fo truſt, or rely upon the fidelity of another, 
applied both to perſons or things, © Herruſt 
t him with all the good.” Grew, © What- 
« ſoever you would betrnſ? to your memory. 
Watt. | 
BETTER, Adj. [the comparative degree of 
good, of which beft is the ſuperlative] that which | 
exceeds, is better or preferable to the thing it 
75 red with. Altered for rhe bester. 
Uſed as a ſubſtantive, a perſon of rank or au- 
thority+ ſuperior to ourſelves, © The courteſy | 
c of nations allows you my Better. Shak. 
BETTER, Adv. [the comparative of well] 
in a more perfect, exact, manner. More ad- 
vantageous, or profitable. 


To BETTER, T. A. [from the adjective, 


Beſtern, Teut.] to improve; to increaſe the va- 
Ive of a thing; to amend by change z to ſur- 
paſs; to excel; to ſtrengthen, or add ſtrength 
to, © During a treaty to better a party.“ 
Bacon, : 
BE/TTER, 8. 
Vagers. 
BETWEEN, Prep. | bet ruconan, betevijnan, 
Sax. from be and wee, Sax. fruit, Or raves, 
| Belg. two] applied to ſituation, it fignifies the 
middle, or the having one of the two things 
mentioned on each fide ot us. Applied to time, 
the middle ſpace, or that which is included 
within the periods mentioned. Heſrocen the 
* promiſe made to Abraham, ang the coming 
& of Chriſt.” Applied to qualities, partaking 
of each. Betzveen black and white.“ Ap- 
plied to things oppoſite or contrary to each 
other, it implies ſeparation, or the idea of dif- 
ference acquired by compariſon, © Diſtinguith 
.& berzocen what require, or what not. Locke, 
A reeiprocation on both ſides, applied to friend- 
ſhip, © A great friendſhip Zetrozen him and 
„% me.“ By themſelves, privately, excluſive 
of any others, © That was done bertecen 


1 


[from zer] one who Jays 


<< them.“ Greenwood. Fetrocen is properly ufed |. 


1 


of only too perſons, but among, when more are 
„ | EN | 
BETWIXT, Prep. [bettiæ, betzoux, and 
betwwerx, Sax. ] uſed inditferently for berzoren 
which e. | ; 
BE/VEL, or BE'YIL, 5. among Joiners, a 


- 


>; 


of wa, Sax, grief 
BEW 


% mountain. Acroſs, or over. Beyond thi 
„ ſe Deut. xxx. 13, Los great for, et 


* 


5 E v 


Pp 
Ho 
1 
— 


bind ef ſqbate,- one'or both legs ef which ar 


.crooked,. acvordigg to the ſweep of an arch 
vault. Bovil angle, is that which is not ſguen, 
whether it be obtuſep oF acute * 
To BE'YEL, or BE'VIL, v. A. from the 
ſubſtantive} to form a bevil angle, in oppofition 


— 


to a right one. 


BE'VELE, or BE'VILE, Adj. [from be] 
in Heraldry, a thing broken, or opening like 2 
carpenter's rule. | ; 

BE/VERAGE, 8. [ergo Ital. ſtom le. 
were, to drinle, bruvage, or breuvoge, Pr.] any 
common drink, or any thing Sinleavle 3 a ten 
at putting on, or firſt wearing a new ſuit of 
cloaths; a treat at a perfon's firit coming to 
priſon, called likewiſe garniſh, | | 

BE'VY, S. [from eva; Ital.] a flock, o 
number of birds collected er; an al- 


ſembly, or company. | | 
To BEWATIL, V. A. [from br and wal, 
to grieve for an calamity, 
To » V. A. [from be and ware, 
guvaruan, Sax. rvarer, Belg.] to act with & 
much caution as to provide againft any future 
obſtacle or misfortune. 
To BEWE'T, V. A. [from be and wer] to 
make moiſt, or wet. = 
To BEWPFLDER, v. A. [from be and ton. 
of wild, or walda, Sax. a wood, or wilderneſs] 
to loſe in a place, or wood, which has no cer- 
tain path, Figmatfvely, to puzzle and perpler 
the mind with difficulties. © Loſt and heu- 
tc dered in the fruitleſs ſearch,” Acdif. 
To BEWIT'CH, V. A. ¶ from be and witch] 
to injure by, or fubject to, the power of diabo- 
lical charms” and incantations. In a ſecondary 


| ſenfe, to operate ſo powerfully on the mind by 


perſonal or mental charms, as to captivate and 
be ircefiftible, “ Filled with foch Beqvitchirg 
«« tenderneſs and rapture. Spe. No. 223. 
BEWYTCHERY, S. [from bewvirch] in the 
time of ignorance, ſuppoſed to be an irreſiſtible 
power, which perſons dealing in magic, or with 
the devil, had over others. Th its fecondary 
ſenſe, a charm either perſonal, mental, &. 
There is a certain betwitcbtry, or faſcination 


c in words. Sonrb, * | 
beruiteb] the 
e The be- 


BEWUTCHMENT, 8. [from 
power of charming I Arg | 
popttlar man. Sha, 


„ eorcebment of ſome 
Seldom ufed; f 
To BEWRA T, V. . wre. 
gn, Sax, the g ſounded: a 5, weroegher 
elg, Minfhew.dedbres it from bexsyre, Goth. } 
to difrover a thing that is hid, or ſecret, either 
through ſimplicity. or treachery. 8 
BEWRA/VER, S. [from bereray and er 
à perſon who diſcovers a thing which ſhould be 
. 3 ſecrets. 7 þ 
EVO ND, Prep. Lgrond, Berend, beꝑron- 
dun, Sax. ] a Lene bat 4050 redre 1 


ching. Applied to a place, the farther. fide of 


| | ateſt diſ- 
nd the 


tance from us; farther than. 


any thing, or that which is at * 
+ 


| that part of a ring in which the ſtone js ſet, 


eines compounded with 


BIB, 8. [from 3ibe, Lat. to drink] a piece 


* . by — 4 
* 1 * * 
. ; . 
B 1 1 B 


« Thy goodneſs 


nor. 


Loft, | 8 | | 
—— or BE'ZIL, S. among Jewellers, | 


e 


EZ OAR, S. in its 8 A 
tidote againſt poiſon, In its ſecondary, 4 me- 
dicinal ffone brought from the, Eaſt or Weſt 
Indies, found in the ſtomach. of an animal of 
the goat kind, and compoſed of ſeveral coats, 
ke an onions js 3 
- BEZOAMRDIC, Adj. [from bezoar] medi- 

bezoar. 

BIA/NGULATED, or BIA N ULovs, 
Adj. [from bis, Lat. twice, and angulus, Lat. 
a corner] that which has two angles or cor- 


ners. 1 

BI'AS, S. [4:ars, Fr.] the weight lodged in 
one fide of a bowl to direct or regulate it in its 
courſe, and to turn it from a ſtraight line. Fi- 
guratively, an influence, propenſity, or any 
thing which directs the courſe of a perſon's ac- 
tions to à particular end. | 
To BIAS, V. A. {from the noun] to in- 
fluence a perſon to any particular meaſures of 
conduct. SPY 


of linen put under the chins of infants when 
feeding, to keep the victuals which is ſpilt from 
their cloaths; likewiſe a piece of linen pinned 
en the front of the ſtay of | 
vanced years. bas 
BIBA/'CIOUS, Adj. [4ibax, Lat.] much 
addicted to drinking ; or drinking to exceſs, 
BIBA'CITY, S. [b/bacitas, Lat.] the qua- 
Ity of drinking too much. 5 
BI/BBER, S. [from 31e, Lat, to drink] a 
perſon who drinks to exceſs, 
BVBLE,. S. [from fißdee, Gr. à book] the 
volume containing the great truths of religion 
and conduct revealed from beaven by God, 
comprehending the Old and New Teſtament; 
though ſometimes applied to the Old only, as 
the word Teſtament is reftrained to the New. 
The tranſlation of this ſacred volume was be- 
gun very early in this kingdom, and ſome part 
of jt was done even by king Alfred. Adelmos 
tranflated the Pſalms into Saxon in 709; other 
parts were done by Edfrid, or Ecbert, in 730; 
the whole by Bede, in 731. Freviſa publiſhed! 
the whole in Engliſh, in 1357, Tindal's was 
brought hither in 1544 ; reviſed and altered in 
1538 ; publiſhed with a preface of Cranmer's in 
1549, In 1551, another tranſlation was pub- 
liked, which being reviſed by ſeveral biſhope, 
was printed with their alterations in 1560. In 
160), a new tranf}ation was publiſked by au- 
tbority, which is that in preſent uſe, 2 
BIBLIO'GRAPHER, S. [from g. Gr. 


| 


* 


2 book, and yea-w, to write], one who writes | Swift. 1 1 
## + INC, S. Tram bide] conſtant flay, or 
-refidence in a. place. © At Anawery has my 


or copies books. | 
 BIBLIO'THECAL, S8. from bibkatheca, . 
Lit. a library] belongi to a library, _ | 
BVBULOUS, Adj. I i: us, Lat, ] that which | 


1 


thoſe of more ad- 
; bave bid, or bidd:n 5 from biddan, Sax, preter 


licks or drinks any fluid or moiſture. 
| UCA'PSULAK, Adj. [faom. 4, 30d - 


BIER, S. I 


B 1 2 


by 
o 


ink, Liv] in Htany, he wk Hat 


capfula or ſerd i veſſe f divided inta two f 
BCE, S. in Painting, a blue, or bluiſts 
"BICEPS, S. Ad} [Lat. 
5 >» "1. 
which has two = ceps Bumeri, is a 
muſcle of the arm with. two. heads or begin- 
nings, one of which riſes from the upper part 
of the brink of the accetabulum, and the other 
at the extremity of the carachoides ſcapulæ. 
The biceps femoris, or tibiz, is a muſcle of the 
Micr PAL or BICIPITOUS, 4% L 

BICTPTTAI or US, Adj. [5- 
cipites, genitive, of biceps, Lat.] that 2 
two heads. See Biceps. 

To BFCKER, V. N. [from bicre, Brit. to 
conteſt] to ſkirmiſh, or quarrel; to tremble, 
or quiver, or _ backward and forw 
„The bicker: e. Par. 3 «© 
 }ickering ferexm.*” Thamſin. A © Thy 

B/CKERER, S. [from bicter and er] one 
who is quarrelſome, ; | 

BVCKERING,, S. [from &icher], a quarrel, 
ſkirmiſh, or ſudden attack, oppoſed to a ſet or 


pitched battle. They fell to ſuch a bicker- 
& ing.” Sidney, Our ancient bickerings,”" 


 BI'CORN, or BICORNOUS, Adj. om 
| brs, twice, and cornu, Lat. a horn] that which 


has two horns, ** The letter V, or bicoranus 
c element of Pythagoras. Brown,. . 
To BYD, V. A. [preter I bid, had, lade 7 


bed and bad; bidgan, preter bath, Goth. Zuid, 
Id. to pray, or beodan, Sax. to command} to 


requeſt, or invite 2 perſon as a gueſt; to onder 


or command; to offer a ſum for the purchaſe 
of a thing; to publiſh, or proclaim... Our 
e bands thrice bd.” Gay, To offer or de- 
nounce. He lid deflance. Gramw. ' © 
BID ALE, S. [from bid and ale] an iavi- 
tation of friends to a perſon's houſe, in order ts 
relieve his diftreſs, ; 4 | 
BIV/DDEN, Part. Paſſ. [from bid, tu inaite, 
or Leodan, Sax. to Ae, invited. © Bis 
te den gueſts. Philips. Commanded, or foreed. 


5 Teach infant a bidden bluſh to know," 
8 fe. = t i 
I'DDER, S. [from bid and er] ane who 


offers a price for apy eommodity. | 
BYDDING, 8. Thom bid] command, and 


order, including generally the idea of a 
_ At his, ſecond 2 darkneſs . 


© To BIDE, V. A. Bidan, abidan, Sax, ds 
dan, Ooth.] to endure, or ſuſſer ; to dwell, 
1 : 2 7 
 BIDENTAL, Ag. (cn, ; Lat.] that 
which has two . Reta y. ao] ic. 
has two prongs. © Forks, when only bidents!.”” 


« conſtant Biding been. Rotue. 5 
BIE/NNIAL, Adj. {from bionuie, Lat] that 


4 which continues, or has been, for two years. f 
beers Sax, from baram; * Ke 


/ Pa 


. 


Fs 
* 


— 


1 


. 


bn which dead 2 are carried to the grave. 
BIE'/ISTINGS, 8. 2 ing, Sex.] in 
Farming, the firſt mil 


Fens, Lit, bearing] bearing fruit twice a year. 


in two; opening with a cleft, _ © On. 
B/FOLD, Adj. from bis, Lat. twice, and 


oppoſites. ' t Bifold authority. Shak, 


Bug, Dan. the belly] applied to dimenſions, 
large, immenſe, ſwelling out. Joined to 2vitb, 
or of, pregnant; with child, “ Brig with 
« young.“ Bac. Swelling, or diſtended, with 
grief. © Thy heart is 61g. Shak, Applied 
to a perſon's looks or words, proud; haughty. 
BI'GAMIST, S. [from 5;yamy] one who 
has married twice before the death ef his firſt 
wife. „ 5 
BG AM, S. [from 57, Lat. twice, and 
va,0, Gr. marriage] a double martiage, or the 
Having of two wives at the ſame time; which 
is felony by the law. 5 
BIG-BEL'LIED, Adj. big and Belly] 
with wind; 


ſwelling out, applied to al. Mel 
with child; pregnant. OD 

 BVGGIN, S. [from A the under cap 
of an infant, covering the hind part of its head, 
and made cloſe, to keep the upper or mould of 
it warm. 2H 
BUGHT, S. [bygan, Sax. to bend] the cir- 
cumference of the coil of a rope, oppoſed to its 
ends or extremities, | 
BVGLY, Adv. [from big and y] in ſuch a 
manner as to ſhew authority; haughtily ; in a 
bluſtering manner. ; 
BI'GNESS, S. [from big and nec] largeneſs, 
either with reſpect to quantity, bulk, or di- 


menſions. . '® 
BVGOT, S. [ſuppoſed to be derived from 
Rollo's refuſing to kiſs the toe of Charles the 
Vth of France, when he received his daughter 
in marriage, and the inveſtiture of the duke- 
dom from him, with this Gothic expreſſion, Ne 
Je by God, on which account he was called by 


immoveably attached to any religion or opinion, 
- notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt reaſon urged to 
convince him by a contrary party. Uſed in a 
bad ſenſe. h | | 
BVGOTTED, Adj. [from Bᷣigot] obſtinately 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of a perſon, or opinion. 
BVGOTRY, S. [from bigy] unreaſonable 
firmneſs ; obſtinacy, or attachment to any party 
inion. . | 
"BILA'NDER, S. [elandre, Fr.] a ſmall 
veſſel, from 24 to 80 tons burthen.; a kind of 
2 hoy, mafiaged by four or five men, made 
chiefly in Holand, and uſed for the carriage of 
„WW 5 | 
"BIL/BERRY, S. [from belig, Sax. a 
and Gerry] in Botany. See Vaccinium. n 
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75 
„ | 


| bear, ber, Artn, bar, Perſ,]-a frame of wood, | 


given by a cow after 
calving, . NES. 5M 
BI'FEROUS, Adj. [4is, Lat. twice, and fe- 
Bib, or BUFIDATED, Adj. [bifidus, 
t.] in Botany, divided into two parts; ſplit. 


Feld | double; of that which conſiſts of two 
water, that which reſts on a ſhip's bottom, on 
BFG, Adj. [5ogate, bogarre, Ruſſ. a giant, 


the king a bigor] a perſon who is ſtrongly and 


BILE, S. [from 6ilir, Lat.] in Anatom 
yellow bitter . or fluid, e. Uh 
blood in the liver, collected in the gall-bladger 
and-diſcharged into the lower end of the guy. 
denum. 5 ; N — 

BILE 8. from ile, Sax. e, Bel 
builo, Dan. nd Teuty] a. red inflammator 
ſweiling or tumor, very ſore, and Cured by (up. 
puration, _ .. NN VET 31 E 

BILGE, S. [Sg. Sax. Zilgia, Il. a ſtorm 
that part of Mins ren on which, 1 58 
with the keel, ſhe reſts, when a- ground. Higg- 


account of its flatneſs, and cannot go to the 
well, Bike-pump, is that which is applied to 
the (ide of a ſhip, ts exhauſt or pump out the 
CTC | : 
To BVLGE, V. N. ſeam the noun] a fer i 
term, to damage or break the boards of a ſhip or 
veſlel againſt a rock, ſo as to make a paſliz: 
for the water to enter; to ſpring a leak. 
BULIARY, Adj. [from #ile, or bil, Lat] : 
in Anatomy, that which belongs to, or con- 


BFLDGE,'S. See Bilge, - © | 


— 


veys, the bile, | | | f 
BVVLINCGSGATE, S. a gate, port, or ſtain, 0 
on the River Thames, London, noted ſor the q 
reſort of fiſherthen and fiſhwomen, Figun- f 
tively, low abuſe and ſcurrilous language, al- Ic 
Juding to that which is made uſe of by thoi 
who frequent this place. h, 
To BI LK. V. A. Lill, or biken bien, Teu, 5 
a gaming- table, beleggan, Sax. to lye, or de- 5 
ceive by lyes, bilaican, Goth. ] to cheat; tw. : 
defraud ; to contract a debt, and run away 10 
without paying it. 1 Is of 
BULL; S. [8i/e, Sax,] the horny ſubſtance 
protuberating, and ſtanding out from the head T 
of a bird, or fowl, and forming its mouth; i 1 
. | 
BILL, S. [#ille, Sax. of Bill, Sax. ſteel] in 1 
Huſbandry, an edged tool, with a hooked point, WM - 
of the ax kind, fitted to 'a handle, and uſed 50 
to lop trees. If the handle be ſhort, it i ? 
named a hand-bill; but if long, a bedge-lill. 0 
BILL, S. [ bille, Sax. Billet, Fr.] in Trade, he 
a written or printed account of goods delivered 15 
to, or work done by a perſon, In Commerce, 
a common obligation given by one perſon to has 
another, or a writing wherein a perſon oblige: an 
himſelf to pay a ſum of money to another :t 3 1 
certain time. Bill of credit, is that which ö hs 
given by one perſon to another, impower!ng . 
him to take up money of his corteſpondents in 7 
foreign countries, A Bill of entry, is an 2c "I 
count of goods entered at the Cuſtom-houl, Aer 
either inwards of outwards, mentioning the fre 
perſon exporting, &c. the quality and ſpecies of Gai 
the goods, where exported to, and from whence. fert 
Bill of exchange, is a piece of paper drawn by 4 "IM 
perſon on another in a different place or coun Wl f. 
try for money received by him at home. Bill 17 
of lading, is a memorandum or acknoyltds- 70 4 
ment, under the hand of the maſter of a \ellel, pace 
of his having received goods on board, together 10 be 
with a promiſe to deliver them as conljgned. at a 
Bill of parcels, an account given by the fells tac 
or buyer ef the ſeveral goods bought, * e 


* 


| offered to the houſe to be paſſed into a law; a 


| words indorſed, or wrote on the back by the 
| nifying that they find it probable, and worthy 


ur court of Juſtice, 


B I N 

ies. Bil of fle, is a ſolemn contract under 
5 whereby a perſon transfers all right and. 
intereſt he has in his goods to another. Bill in 
lau, is à fingle bond without a condition; a de- 
claration in writing, exprefling ſome grievance 
or wrong done by the perſon complained of. In 
parliament, a writing containing ſome. propoſals 


hyſician's preſcription. A i of mortality, is 
g pill giving an account of the number of 


perſons dying within certain limits and times, | 
A bill of fare, an account of the diſhes of an 
entertainment, ot of the proviſions in ſea- |, 
| hs cculus, Lat, an eye] in. Dioptrics, a teleſcope 


To BILL, V. A. [from &i/l, Sax. a beak] to 
join bills together. ' Figuratively, to careſs with 
creat fondneſs, in alluſion to the manner of 
doves joining their b Ils together. 

BILLA VERA, [ Lat. a true bill] in Law, 


grand jury on a preſentment, or indictment, ſig- 


further conſideratioo. . 

BI/LLET, S, [Fr.] a ſmall paper, with 
ſomething wrote on it; a ticket diiecting ſol- 
diers where to lodge; a ſmall log of wood for 
fring. In 'Heralcry, a bearing reſembling a 
long ſquare, + % | 

BILLIARDS, S. fit has no ſingular. Hil- 
lardo, Ital.] a kind of game played on an ob- 
long table, fixed exactly horizontal, and co- 
vered with a cloth, with little ivory balls, which 
are driven by the oppoſite parties into hazards, 
holes, or pockets, placed at the ends and ſides 
of the table. See Ba/hards. | | 

BIV/LLON, S. [Fr.] in Coinage, a baſe me- 
tal, either of gold or ſilver, in which copper is 
predominant, TH 


BLLLOW, S. [from Big. Teut b:/ge, Dan. 


lilzia, Il; a ſtorm, bilur, Il. a whirlpool or 
ſudden: tempeſt] a large, high, ſwelling, and 
hollow waveee nds 

To BVLLOW, V. N. [from the noun] to 
ſwell, or grow tempeſtuous; to raiſe in large 
heaps like the appearance of billows. The 
« billaving now. Prior. 

BULLOWY, Adj. [from Bill] ſtormy, 
tempeſtuous, rifing, - or: ſwelling into large 
Waves, 1 . 

BIN, S. [L inne, Sax. Zenne, Belg.] a long 
ſuare frame, or cheſt of wood, wherein corn, 
bread, Se. are put. EW 8 

To BUND, V. A. [preter bound, bind, II. 
borcerdan, Perſ. bindan, Sax. and Goth. which 
form their preter in and, and their part, paſ- 
ſre im und; as banden, Sax. bundan, Sax. and 
G:th, hence the Engliſh preter] to deprive a 
perſon of the free uſe of his limbs by bonds; to 
lurround, encompaſs, confine, faſten together; 
to fix a bandage on; to compel, force, reſtrain. 
In Phyſie, to ſtop a looſeneſs, or make coſtiye. 
To bind a book, to ſew'the ſheets: together, and 
phce them in a cover. With the word over, 
to de obliged under a certain penalty to appear 
Uſed neuterly, to con- 


„ 11 
BIND, 8. [from the verb] in Botany, 4 
Kind of hops. F 
BINDER, s. I from lind] one who binde 

books; one who ties ſheaves together. Iu Sur- 

gery, a fillet, uſd to kde on the dreflings of 

a ſore, and rolled ſeveral times about it. 2 

BI/NDING,. S. [from bind] that which is 

bound, wound, or tied round any thing; 2 

r The binding of his eyes. Jarler, 
0. 5 6. n 

BIUNDWEED, S. {from bind and eve:d] in 

Botany, the cave, Lat, or /iſeron, Fi. 

BIUNOCLE, 8. { from binyus, Lats two, and 


fitted with two tubes, fo that diſtant objects- 
may be ſeen by both the eyes. . 

_ BINQ/CULAR, Adj. [See Binocle] that 
which has two eyes, or ſights... Binocular tele-* 


| ſcope. See Binocle, | 


BINOMIAL, Adj. in Algebra, a root, con- 
fiſting only of two parts, Ns 
BIO'GR APHER, [ from f., Gr. life, and 
yeapw, to write] one who writes the lives of 
particular perſons, 3 =” | 
BIPAROUS, Adj. [from Bus and pario, 
Lat. to bring forth young] bringing forth two 
at a time., | a ; 
B'PARTITE, Adj: [from binvs, two-fold, 
and partitus, ſupine of paritor, Lat, to divide 
having two parts anſwering; to each o:her; di- 
vided into two. | 3 
BIPART.TION, S. [from Bipartite] the 
act of dividing into two. 2 | 
BI/PED, 8. [G pes, Lat.] that which hath 


two feet. 


BFPEDAL, Aj. IBipedalis, Lat.] ivo feet 
in length, or having two feet. 15 
BIPE'NNATED, Adj. [from 4inus and 
enna, a wing, Lat.] having two wings, 
_ BIPE'TALOUS, Adj. [from 47s, Lat. twice, 
and  meTaXy, Gr, a leaf in Botany, having 
two ſeaues, on petals, oe 5: 
mae or BIQUADRA'TIC, 
from 31, Lat. twice, and guadra, Lat. a 
quare] the. next power above the cube, or the 
ſquare of the cube root. Biguadratic egu ation, 
in Algebra, is any equation where the unknown 
quantity of the terms has four dimenſions. Bi- 
guadratic power is the fourth poder of a num- 
der, or the ſquare ſquared. Piguadratic root of 
a number is the ſquare root of the ſquare root. 
 BIQUI'NTILE, Adj. {from 67s, twice, and 


| quintus, Lat, five] in Aſtrology, an aſpect of 


the planets, wherein they are 144 deg. from 
each other. 3 8 

BURCH, S8. [irc, birce, beorce, Sax. iel, 
Dan. Serck, Belg. bare, Run.] in Botany, 
berula, hath male and female flowers at à dif- 
"tance from each other; the former of which 
are collected into a cylindrical katkin, each 
ſcale having three flowers, and four ſmali ſta- 
mina. The female flowers grow in the ſame 
manner as the male, without any vifibls petals, 
or pericarpium, the ſeeds, which are oval, being 
included in the ſcales of the katkin. Linnæus 
places it in the 4th ſe, of his- 2 1ſt claſs. 


2% join the parts ſtrongly. and cloſely to- 
er. 45 . 


2 5 \ 


| There are four ipecies, Birch-brom, is a broom 


*. 


oF 


or 


3 


1 1 


br befor, made with the finall twigs of the 


birch-tree. See Be 0 


 BIRCHEN; AG. [from birch and en] made 


of birch. © * 

BYRD, S. [bird, bridde, Sax. a young bird, 
from bredan, Sax. to breed, or cheriſh] in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a two-footed animal covered with 

feathers, and furniſhed with 5 by means of 
which it can raiſe and ſuſtain itſelf in the air, 
and fly from place to place. 3 

To BYRD, V. A. [from the noun] to catch 

birds. We'll a birding together. Shak. 


an engine to ſhoot with] a ſmall ſhot, or ar- 

row, uſed in killing buds, < | 
BIRD- CAGE, S. [from bird and cage] a 

receptacle made with wire, &c. to keep birds 


BFRD-CATCHER, S. from Bird and 


catcher] one who lives by catching and ſelling 


birds. ; 
BYRDER, S. [from bird and er] See Bird- 


eatcher, 


BIRD-LIME, S. [from bird and lime, of 


Him, Belg. and Dan. leim, Teut.] a viſcous 
ſubſtance, or glue made uſe of by bird-catchers, 
to take birds with. | ks 
BFRD's-EYE, S. [from bird and eye] in 
Botany, aJonis. Linnæus ranges it in the 7th 
diviſion of his 13th claſs. | PT 
_  BIRD's-FOOT, S. [of bird and foot, from 
the pod reſembling a bird's foot] in Botany, or- 
withopus, the empalement is one tubulons in- 
dented leaf ; the flower of the butter-fly kind ; 
the ſtandard heart-ſhaped and intire ; the wings 
- oval and erect; it hath ten ſtamina, nine of 
which are joined, | | 
BRD S- NEST, S. [from bird and net, fo 
called from the flowers reſembling a bird's. 
neſt] in Botany, ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of the 


daucus. 


BVRD's-TONGUE, 8. [from bird and 


e] in Botany, an herb, whoſe leaves re- 
ſemble the tongue of a bird. 
BIRGANDER, S. [from bir, I. a fa- 
vourable wind, and gander in Natural Hiſtory, 
a a fowl of the gooſe kind. 


BVRTH, S. [}:orth, Sax. burt, Teut. ghe- | 


Soorte, Belg.] the natural excluſion of the fœ- 
tus by the vagina; the act of bringing forth; 
the entrance of a perſon into the world ; any 


roduction; rank or dignity inberited by de- 


ſcent. In Sea Affairs, a proper place for a 
ſhip to ride in; the diſtance between a ſhip 
when under fail, and the ſhare ; a place ſepa- 
rated by canvas wherein the ſailors meſs, and 
put their cheſts, A good birth, good accom- 
modations, wherein a perſon has every thing 
that is convenient. | | 
_ _ BVRTH-DAY, S. [from birth and day] the 
day on which a perſon 


or is born, | 

BFV/RTHDOM, or BIRTHDOOM, S. [from 
Birth and dom] that which is a perſon's right or 
property by birth. © Our downfaln brribdom.”* 


BIRD. BOLT, S. {from Bird and bolt, Sax. 


comes into the world, 


| lordſhip, with Caſtile ; which ſtill continues, 


and Alaba. 


country is pleaſant, abounding with all kind 


heir ſugar. The natives being warlike, 


4 
* 


„„ 
| - BYRTH-NIGHT, 8. [from bert anda 
the night on which a — born. wy "gh 
BI/RTH-PLACE, S. { from birth and plc] 
the town or place wherein a perſon is born. 
0 et ry own > S. ¶ from birth and right] 
e right w a perſon acquires i 
nerally applied to the firſt born. e 
BITRTH-STRANGLED, Adi. [from 50 
and Arargle] Krangled, choked, or killed by 
ſuffocation, in coming into the world. Finga 
« of — — babe. Shall. Mach, 
BITRTH- WORT, [from berth and vrt, df 
„Sax. a root or herb] in Botany, a he 
ſo called from its virtue in promoting an eaſ 
BISC AV, or BISCAYA, or VIZCAY, g, 
{in Latin, ee one of the provinces be-. 
longing to Spain. It is b-.unded on the W. ty 
the principality of Aſturias; on the N. by the 
Mediterranean, which here is called the Biſcayan 
or Cantabrian ſea, the Bay of Biſcay, or fimply 
by us the Bay; on the E. by French Lowe 
Navarre, and Spaniſh Navarre ; and towards 
the S. by Old Caſtile. Its extent from 8. to 
N. is from five to twenty miles, and from W. 
to E. about twenty-nine ;z though the Geoęn- 
phieal Syſtem makes both theſe dimenſion 
vaſtly larger. The air here is fine and tem- 
-perate, as in the other provinces of Spain; the 
foil is uneven and ſtony. In ſome places badi 
any thing grows; but in others they have 2 
little wine called chacolino, which is pleaſant, 
and drank here as ſmall-beer, and what grain i: 
neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants: 
but throughout the province great quantities af 
apples are produced, of which they make fine 
.cyder, that ſupplies the want of good wine. 
Until the year 8 59 the Biſcayans were governed 
by counts or governors, ſent them by the kings 
of Oviedo and Leon. About which time they 
revolted, and choſe themſelves a lord; which 
they retained till Peter the Terrible reduce! 
them, and united Biſcay, under the title of: 


This province includes the three following ſub- 
diviſions; namely, Biſcay Proper, Guipugcos, 


BISCAY, New, a province of Guadalajuz 
audience, or kingdom of New Galicia, in Ne- 
Spain, North America. It is bounded on tie 
N. by New Mexico; on the E. by part of Flo. 
rida and Panuco; on the S. by Zacatecas; and 
on the W. by Culiacan. It extends about 100 
leagues from E. to W. and 120 from N. tos. 
By being well watered, it is rendered fruitful, 
and by lying a little above the tropic of Cu- 
cer, it is a temperate climate. Though Top! 
be a mountainous barren part, yet molt of dhe 


of proviſions; and, though it be an inland 
country, and has no communication with the 
ſea, yet the inhabitants are very rich, not onl 
in corn, cattle, It. but likewiſe in ſilver mines 
and ſome of lead with which laſt, the autiol 
of the Geographical Syſtem ſays, they refip 


hay 
1 * 


{ 


* 


0 


four times, and prepared 


| biſchop, Belg. 47 chef, Teut, from fresh, 


trict, or divceſe, which belongs to a biſhop. 


4e fowls, or 


8 ; . 
 BISKET, S. See Biſcuit. | 


is 


4 


3 1 8 


wor her deen whelly reduced. Between thef the fon ſpends 
| mines of Zacatecus ant thoſe of this country, 


they have Kang _ owe * Mo- 
; and conſequently difficult of 'accets. 
nde 28, 8. 15 2 confection made 
of floor, marmulade, es, Sr. 
BYSCUTT, S. from tris, Lat. twice, and 
wit, Fr. biken] a kind ef "hard ery bread, 
made entirely o Wheat four, Ynixet with 


| 1aven vnd warm Wafer, baked for long voyage: 


a fx months before It is 


Pippeg. Tt will keep a whole ear, Likewife 


2 fins delicate paftry, or "cake, made of We f 


flour, Tugar, egg, almonds, and roſe water; 
or of flour, eggs, fugar, and eitron, or drange- 
el, and baked twice. _ 9] 
To BISE/C'F, V. A. from inn, two, and! 
elt of ere, Lat.] in Geometry, to divide any, 
line into two equal parts. | h 
BISF/CTTON, or BISSECTION, S. [from 
ent in Geometry, che act of dividing, 
the thing divided, into two equal parts. 
BVSHOP, S. [froth biſceep, or 'brſcop, Sax. 


ö 


Gr, an overſeer] à prelate, or perſon confe- 
crated for the ſpiritual government and direction 
of the dioceſe, whoſe juriſdiction confifts in col 
lating to benefices, ordaining priefts and Yea 
cons, licenſing phyficians, ſurgeons, and ſchool- 
maſtets, The 5% Bobs ate all peers of the realm 
except the biſhop of Sodor and Man, who feem 
to be excluded that privilege from his being no- 
minted by the lord of that iſſe, 41 the other 
being nominated by his majeſty ; and'frotn th 
iſland's being, as 16rd Coke obſerves, no pa 
of the realm of England. Next to the tw 
archbihops, the 'biſkops of London, Durham 
and Wincheſter, have always the pretedence 
and the others follow according to the date o 
their conſecration. ͤ„„„ PRER 
BISHOP, S. a liquor made of water, wine 
ſugar, and a Seville orange roaſted, © —  - 
BYSHOPRIC, S. [from '4//bop, and Vit, 
Sax, implying a dominion, province, office, or 
diftrit, ſubject to a/perſon ] the province, a. 


BTSHOP s. FEED, S. From biſBop, an 
weed ] in Botany, the aim, an umbeſliferous 
weed, with ſmall riated ſeeds, and unequal pe- 
tals, ſhaped like a Heart, 

e oy OT 
broth, made of different forts of fleth boiled, 
according to 74 

7 


% No pyramids, o 
iſs of fiſh,” King's Art of 


_ BYSMUTH, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 'a con 
ſderable heavy ſemi:- metal, of a much hard 
and firmer texture than antimony, very ſuſ. 
ceptible of ruſt, | 


5 


1 
the 36 5 days uſually aſſigned to it. mY 20 
BI/'STRE,--or|BF'STER,-$. [Fr.] a colour 
made of chimney ſoot boiled, and afterwards 
diluted with water, uſed by painters to waſh 
their defigns. | 1 + 
BISTORT, S. [bin, Lat.] a tnedicinal 
plant, like the wild herb parrence, of a light 
green on the outſide of its leaves, and a os 
green on the infide, Its flowers are of -a fine 
fleſh · colour, very fmall, placed. in the form of 
ah ear of corn. f 
BIST OU RV, 8. [46/ouri, Fr.] a ſurgeon n 
infrument, uſed in making inciſons. t 
BISU L Os, Adj. I from biſultut, Lat.] 
| left in two parts, cloven- footed. Si 
ce being S1/ulcous,”* Brown. EY 
BUT, '8. fim bica/, Sax] the Whole ma- 


N 
a 


j <bine, or iron appurtenances of a bridle ; more * 


particularly the bit- mouth. : 
BY'T, S. I mm bite] as' much as 4 perſon, 
generally bites off at once. A ſmall Spanith 
coin in the Weſt Indies, valued at ven- peng 
Hal fpenn y. 2 
To BIT, V. A. ¶ from the noun to put un 
bit into a horſe / month 3 to bridle. 
BITCH, S. beite, bie, Sax. dei, Tout. 
Bite, Belg, pa Par.] the ſemale of che nog, 
wolf, fox, and 6tter kind. i 18 
TO BITE; V. A. [ preter bir, part, paſſive 
Bitten, of bye, II. preter beita, bit, ſobſtantiue 
bitun, Sax. ] to wound, pierce, or divide with 


the teeth; to affect with pain, applied to col 


to make à perſon uneaſy, applied to ſati or 
teproach; to wound by its ſharpneſs, appliad 
to 4 ſword, S. With my good ig fav. 
c chion;”* Sal- To make the mouth, 
ſmart, applied to the ſharp taſte of ſome acid 
bodies. In low and familiar language, to de- 
ceive; to deprive a perſon of his property by 
ſpecious and falſe pretences; to cheat or defraud. 
BITE, S. [from the verb] to divide, eise, 
or wound, any thing with the teeth; a ſharper, 
a cheat; triele, or fraud. . e e of 
BI TER, S. [from bite and ,] one thut 


I ſeizes with the tetth, applied to = dag. One 


that readily or quickly ſwallows a bait, applied 
toa'fiſh;; one WhO Yeceives, or defrauũs another 
by fake ces ; a ſharper.. h 
Bi/TTACLE, S. [from bitt, Belg. ] a frame 
in the ſteerage df a ſhip, made of boards, and 
faſtened with vοen pegs, wherein the compais 
is place. 0 
BITTEN, Part. paſſtye of bite. 
BPTTER, Adj. [Sa. Belg, and 


that which extites a Rot pungent and aſtringent 


taſte, like that of wormwoodd, Figuratively 
wretched, miſerable, painful, diſagreable, un- 
pleaſing, and hurtful. | 5 


„ BUTTER, S. in fea language, any turn of 


. BISSE/XTILE, S. [from 5, twice, and the cable round the bitte, ſo that it may be Et 
ſextilis, Lat. ſo called, becauſe the '6th of the out gradually or by degrees. When a ſhip is 


calends of March was repeated in that year] 3 
ear, containing 366 days, happening every 


*roruary, tp mah ch dar ine Bs Hows Wkly! 


nnn ! N , 
. ren 


+» 
N 2 
SV» þ hae ek N 


ſtopped by the cable, Me is ſaid 10 b. 
72 1 the envef the — 


end. 


for years, when a diy 15 20d to te mogth 6 f er 'belayed-abodt-the ite, called the dimer 


- 


7 
7 


% wept 61tterly,”” 


Forer] in Gardening, the name of an apple, 


5 ſubſtance, ot a faſhl body Which eaſily takes | it imp : b 
| hard blow. z livid. &* Beaten Hlact and blue. 


Ling the nature and qualities of bitumen. 


„ in Anstemy, .a:muſcle” 
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B L A 
FER. GOURD, S. from bitter' and 
gourd] in Botany a plant reſembling a gourd, . 


excepting in-its-leaves, which are jagged, and | 


che taſte of its fruit, which is extremely bitter. 
BTT ERLVY, Adv. from bitter and 5] 
chat which has a bitter taſte. Figuratively, in a | 
forrowful, painful, ſharp, and ſevere manner; 
uſed} fometimes to expreſs the ſuperlative or 
higheſt degree; very much, He went.out and 
: nn i 

'- BYT/ZERN, S. [Bucour Fr.] in Natural 
Hifory, a bird with a long bill and legs, which 
feeds om fiſh, und is remarkable fur its noiſe, 
called bymping. ; ne; 
 — BI'TTERNESS, S. ſ from bitter and neft] a 
ind of ſayour or ſenſation, the reverſe to 
ſweetneſs. Applied to manner, ſeverity, au- 
Nerity. Applied to reproach, .keenneſs, fharp- 
nels, or extremity, Applied to the paſſions, 
forrow, trouble, die. 3 
 BV/TTER-SWEET, S. from öfter and 
Having a taſte compounded of butter and ſweet, 
BFTTERVETCH, S. in Botany, che or- 
Hus, with a butter - fly flower, from whoſe em- 
palement riſes the pointa!, Which becomes a 
round pod ful of oval ſeedy | 
- *BITTS, $.-{biran,' Sax. ] two perpendicular 
pieces of timber in the fore part of a ſhip, bolted. 
«9 the gun dect; their heads arc braced with a 
<roſs piece, and ſeveral turns of che cable are 
taken over them, for ſecuring the ſhip when at 
„ BPTUME, or BI/TUMEN, S. in Natural 
Hiftory, a fat; tenacious, inflammable mineral 


Hire, yields an oil, and is not daluble in water. 
BTU MINOUs, Adj {| from bitumen] ha- 


BEVALVE, Adj. | from b1ms Lat, two, and 
evalya Lat. a folding door] in Natural Hiftcry, 
applied to fiſh that have wo ſhells, ſuch as 
oyſters ;- and in Botany to plants whoſe ſeed- 
pods open their whole length, to diſcharge their 
Leetls; as pcaſe. ( 2 5 : 
BIVALVULAR, Adj, [from bivalve]. that 
which has two ſhells, __ = 


fituated between the whale baſis of the jaw and 
the throat. „ ; 3 8 
I BIUWAC, BIHU'VAE, or BIVO WAE, 
S. Fr. from wveywach Teut. a double guard] a 
guard performed by the whole army, which con- 
tinues all nicht in arms, hen before a place or 
enemw, in order to prevent a ſurprize. To 
naiſe the biuuac, is to march the army to their 
tents or camp at break of day. : 
- BIXWORT, S. in Botany, an herb. 

BIZANTINE, S. See Byzanting. 

70 BL AB, V. A. [b Aaleren or blatperen, 
Teut. lupperen, Belg.] to reveal a 1ecret, 
througk heedleſſpeſs, or want of caution. 
Uied neuterly, to talk or tattle. 

 BLA'B, S. [ſtrom the verb]. a tell- tale; one 
who diſcovers ſecrets through inconſideration, 
er too great a propenſity to ta ing. | 7 


| the rubus or bramble.. 


4 


; 


s 1 g 2 
BL A 


whodiſcovers'a ſectet.through want of cant; 


lipped. 3 5 { Js. 

F 
Teut.] abſence or want of light and colour; 
owing to a body 's reflecting no rays of lit, 
Dyers black, for ſtuffs of a high price, is com- 
poſed of indigo, woad, boiled with allum, ta. 
tat, or aſhes of lees or wine, maddered witk 
common madder, and given with gall-nuts cf 
Aleppo, copperas and ſhumag.: The beſt black 


cloth ſhould firſt be dyed blue. German lac, 


* 


is made of the lees of wine, burnt bones waſhe 


afterwards and ground with burnt ivory, or 
peach-ſtones; that with, ivory is the beg, 
This is uſed by rolling - preſs printers. Ivory 
black is ivory burnt between two crucibles, and 
ground with water, uſed by paintefs and jewel. 
lers, to blacken the bottom ground of the 
collets or bezels in which they ſet diamond. 
Spaniſh black, invented by the Spaniards, is 
burnt cot. Lamp or lam-black, is the forty 
ſmoak or ſoot of roſin, received in ſheep ſkirg, 
ar pieces of caarſe linens, fixed at the top of 2 
chimney, wherein it is burnt, ſor that purpoſe. 
Curriers black, is made with gall nuts, ſour beer, 
and cold iron, for the firſt blackening applied to 
the hides; but of gall nuts, coperas and gum 
| arabic. for the ſecond. Black after the word 
look, and the prepoſition. on, implies fulley, 
unfriendly, and is a ſign of diſpleaſure, © L::}od 


FFF 


ral action, borxible, or exceſſively wicked, 


85 — So black a deed. Dryd. . Joined with lla 
it implies, the colour af the ſkin occaſioned by 2 


Skakeſp.... 5 


|, To. BLACK, V. A. [from the now] u. 


make of a black colour. e e 
BLACK, Adj. of a black colour. 

BLACKAMOOR, Tfrom black and mor, 
moſt properly ſpelt HMactmaor] one whole com- 
plexion is naturally black, See Negro. 
- BLAC'KBERRY, S. [from. b/act and ley, 
ſo called from its colour} in Botany, a ſpecies of 
. Blackberry buſh, the buſh 
or tree which bears the blackberry. : 
BLACEBIRD, 8. [rock Black and bird] in 
Natural hiſtory, a bird ſo called from the colcyr 
of its feathers ; its bill is yellow, and its ſong 
reſembling that of a man's whiſtling, which it 

imitates with great exactneſs and docilrty. 
BLA'CK-BROWED, S. [from black and 
brow] having black eye-brows. ' Figuratively, 
dark, gloomy, diſmal, or threatening. 4 


I Hack-brew'd guſt begins to riſe. Dryd 


BLACK-BR'YONY, 8. [from act aud 
Er;ony] in Botany, the tamus or tamnus; it has 
male and female flowers on different plants, 
Linngus places them in his ſixth ſection of lis 
twenty ſecond claſs; and Tournefort in the 
ſeventh ſection of his firſt. 

BLACK-CA'TTLE,. S. [from Black and 
cattle] in Huſbandry, a general term including 
oxen, bulls, or cows. 5 


' BLA'ABER, S. [from blab, and er,] one 


a 


* 


5 Sp Vane 3; 


BLA'BBER-LIPPED, . Adj. See Bible. 


BLA/CK-EARTH,S, [from Back and carſ] 
1 1 


g B Fa A 3 

Gardening, that which is on the ſurface of 
he ground, ſo named from its colour, and like- 
wiſe called mould. a MIT SE 
To BLACKEN, V. A, [from 3lack] to 


4 


&s.-* 


k, make a thing black. which was of a different 
IF colour before; to intercept the rays of light ; 


to darken, The cloud blackened the face of 


No « the whole heaven. South, © Figuratively, 
a» to ſully a perſon's character by defamation, or 
th unmerited cenſure,” © Let us b/acken him what 
of « we can.“ - South.” © Y # 6 76,9 

ck BLA/CK-GUA/RD, 8. [ from black and 
>, guard] in low and familiar language uſed to 
ied convey the idea of a perſon of mean circum- | 
or | tances, dirty and ragged dreſs, of baſe prin- 
ſt, ciples, and worthy of contempt. ' ok, 
nl iſc, Sax,] inclining to a black colour; ſome- 
el. what black. 20 2 
he BLACK-LEAD, S. [from #lack and lend! 
G, dee Lead. „ 

i . BLA'CKNESS, S. [ from lac and neſs] 
ty that quality of a body which ariſes from its re- 
be, fecting few or no rays, and is owing to its po- 
Fl rofity, the minuteneſs of its particles and the 
le, rays of light ſuffering ſo many reflections in the 


infide, that few return to the 


ſurface ; want of 
light or darkneſs. © Cd 


* 


Mm BLA'CK-ROD, S. [from black and rod] the 
ord uſher of the order of the Garter, ſo called from 
Ns his black rod with a golden lion at the top. He 
ted attends the king's chamber, and the . houſe of 
70 lords in parkament, 5 athens bans 
ed, BLACK-SEA, [Mare Nigrum, Lat.] the 
ve, modern.name of the Pontus Euxinus, or Euxine- 
© ſea, It lies between Europe and Aſia; and, as 
. far as it goes, is their edmmon boundary. It 
might be more properly ealled a large lake; if it 
to did not communicate with the Mediterranean, 
4 by the Thracian Boſphorus. The Turks call it 
Cara Deng bis It is ſaid to be 3800 Engliſh 
ary miles in circuit. On account of the dreadful 
m- forms which rage more furieuſly here than in 
5 any other ſea, it has had the name of the Black 
5. or Terrible-ſea: though at the ſame time it 
of appears, that theſe frightful ideas were formed 
uſh of it before navigation had arrived at the per- 
bs ſectian it is now brought to; yet it has been 
in ſound, from later experience, that the tempeſts 
ur on this ſea are very Violent and dangerous, from 
1 the ſea itſelf being incloſed almoſt on every ſide, 
j 


and the waves beating circularly upon the veſſels 
that ſail thereon. © Beſides, the danger is in- 


1 creaſed, as on its coaſts are no good harbours; 

. eſpecially towards the 8. where the Turks na- 
vigate for the moſt part. The ſouthern banks“ 
appear ſomething black, by reaſon of the large 

od woods growing every- where on the coaſls, 

5 BLACK SMTT H, S. {from black and ſmith | 

ts, 


a perſon who forges the larger works in iron, and 
derives his name from their” colour, which is 
generally black, from their not being po- 


liked ; oppoſed to a wwhit:fmith, | who 
nd forges the ſmaller works, which are generally 
ing % T 
p . BLAD'DER, 8. [Bld, Sax. bladder and 
| ] e, Belg. 4ladre, 10.] in Anatomy, a thin 


, B 2 1 * A . 
- x Yet 7, 4 
- & * * Pb, hoe ; 


dilatable, membranous body, Which ſerves 2s 
the receptacle of the urine after its ſecretion 
from the blood in the kidneys, fituated in the 
| pelvis of the abdomen z in men immediately on 
the rectum; in women on the vagina uteri. 
It likewiſe fignifies a puſtule, bliſter, or the 
ſwelling of a membrane filled with any juice or 
fluid, ſuch as that which ariſes after: ſcalding or 
burning. 8 88 | 1 
BLA“ DDER-NUT, S. in Botany, che fa. 
plylæa; its empalement js roundiſh, concavg 
and encloſes the flower, which has five long 
erect petals, and a concave neQtarium, with five 
oblong erect ſtyles. It is ranged by Linnzus in 
the third ſection of his fifth "claſs z and by 
Eat not in the third ſection of his twenty» 
artnet. r 
nf reer. 8. in Botany, the 
coluea. 2 N 
BLADE, S. from bled, bled, Sax. Bad, 
Bladt, Belg. latte or blatt, Teut. blad, a leaf, 


”— 


graſs before it grows to ſeed; the green ſhoots 
or leaves of corn, which riſe from the ſeed. - 
Hence that part of a ſword or knife, is called a 
blade, from the former's reſembling a blade' 6f 
graſs. Figyratively, a bold, enterpriſing, briſle, 
fierce, and gay perſon. * | 3 
BLADE or BLA DE-BONE, 
tomy, the ſcapula, 
To BLADE, V. A. 
furniſh with a blade; to 
BLA DED, Adj. 
bas leaves, ſpires, or 


8. in Ang. 
or ſcapular- bone, of a flat 
fit a blade to a handle, 
e blade] that which 


BLAIN, S. \ blegene; Sax. they being ſounded 
like a gebleyne, Belg. from blien, Teut. to ſwell] 
a diſteraper incident to beaſts, conſiſting of a 
bladder growing at the root of the tongue, a- 
gainſt the windpipe, which at length grows ſo 
large, as to to ſtop the breath. Applied to hu- 
man creatures, a puſtule or bliſter. 
To BLA ME, V. A. '{blimer, Fr.] applied 
to perſons, to charge them with having done a. 


fault. © The reader muſt not blame me for 
46 iin ö Ot = gar 
BLAME, S. [from the verb] the charging 


with wrong meaſures or faults, Figuratively, 
the defect which merits cenſure. Uſed with w, 
it implies that which deſerves blame or is Blame 
able. We ſhould hold them much to Same. 
Prior. EP" 0 „ r pe ff * 9 
BLAMEABLE, Adj. [from blame and 4618] 
ere may be. found fault with, or cen- 
. ured. 3 F 1 Xo >» 7, 
BLA'MEABLENESS,''S. [from þlameable 
and neſs] that which renders a thing faulty, or 
liable to blame cr cenſure, | 2 
BLA MEABLVY, Adv. 
4] in ſuch a manner as 


from þlamable and 
r ves cenſure or 
8e ons DE On 
: BLA'MEFUL,: Adj. [from Blame and ful 
that which highly deſerves to be found fault 
with, cenſured, or blame. __ 
BLA'MELESS,” Adj. ¶ from blame and 4% 
that which is no ways defective ; or deſerves no 


agen blame; uſed ſometimes, but very 


rarely, 


* - 4 7 ry 
Os or eee N S RE eee ee Les x4 ali 
©” * . 


Ill. 3Jed, Fr.] in Botany, the ſpire or leaf of © 


= 


B L. A - 
the particle of of e l be 

* 4 mt re To. xi, . 
BLA#MELESSLY,; { from ze 
24 001 in ſuch 2 ants hodue from fail, 
Te ee 8. {rom - 
, that quality aich anders a perion or 
2 no meang the biet :of confure or 


ane S. Dom Bldwme' and 9] 2he 
erſon who endures, — +2 perſon or 
* BLA(MEWORTHY, --zAdj. J from Are 
end -evertby That which dofwrves gen fue ur 
Slawe, — n wrong 
ar defective ä 

'To BLANCH, v. A. [blanchir Fr. J. v 


; 


Ahiten a thing which s ef another 
colour. Fignratively, to peel, applied to the 
Wing almanda, whiah whicoves their Jcerncl 
0 a white calanr. h 
BLA'NGHER,'S, Fam Munch und ur, one 
andovaakss any thingnehive;; a whitener, 
DLANNCHING, | 8. from Wach] the 


hie. Bunt iron plates is performed by 

fortis 3 group k clothes, by 
— chalk, ſulphur, or brimſtone ; of ſilk, 
by. wapiand brtMane ; and af copper, by dul 
cexati rig) it with auſenic and nitre. In Coinage, 
the method macs uſe of to give the pieces that 


| chrightneſs ann duſite they have on [them rt 


ming aut f the mint. 
An, AJ. :fbhtrdus, Lat.] "fooling, 
mild, applied to langnage, r 
Sah, a. Bolt, temperate, ee 
Weather. % The Teplens bland,” 

Te MAN DSM, V. A. Taler Jl 
Anfigaate: on63s ifelf into in . —.— to, 
al Unis HMENT, 1 diandifh] 

*. 

Infiezating adereſa; bet, mild and kind ex- 
 pittiiens, dy which a gerſen deals into the fa- 
ARK. kit!th or pale, 
K, Adj.) PAr, Fr. Þ-whitith or pale, 

applied to one [ane 1 Par. 
A. That which is mot written un. Uſed | 
wich the word. laat, either erpreſſed or under - 


— 


— how ſhewn — to be bs moſtens(.- 
ſeuline ornament: of poetry, Which bringsourlan- 
t a nearer reſemblance of :the/Greek and 
poetry, and fits in a height beyond the 
\paotey of che French and Ttalians, which they 
ua dog upat ich envy, and acknowledge it 
Impoſlible for their er pee r — —— 


60. 
RL!ANK, $.:{from-the.adjeftive in Com- 

merce, a void ſpace, or that which has no wri- 
ſting bs it, but is left fa, in onder to be filled up. 
= ticleet which has a prire drawn 
againft it. Figurativeix, the mak or point 
bitch, anartowon piece in aimed. at. ? 
To BLANK, V. A. jffrom'theinoun Spk- 


action, art, r {method of making any thing 


| 


offering ſome (indigriity to Ga, any perſon ef 
the Trinity, any meflengers from Ood, his holy 


Sax. Hair infinitive of sls Ul, to tblow] 2 


; 


| 


der 88 5 tſappoint +| 


3 33 od.” . ; yy OT ae LE tet A E x 8 
"ONO > WAR r we, Ne W LAT + el IN 


e, by means of the air; to cauſe a thing 
to wither ; to ruin a perſon's character by ſyreat- 


B I. X 


to eraſe, \ e nothing, or render aborthe, 
«* How will-this man be amazed-and blanlel“ 
Tillotſon « All former purpoſcs were blank,” 


BLAN/KET, 5. Clarke, b. 2 finf 
made of Wool, and uſed for:beds 

To BLA'NRET, V. A. 2 to 
cover or wrap in a blanket, -< aan 
<4 Joins.”  Whatd/p, Lear, 

BLA'NKLY, Atyh.. Saen ebene 9 J u 
ſuch a manner as cauſes or \ſhews confuſion, c 
ay, eager with . With pal. 
ne 
Jo BLAGPHEME, v. N. of Sloſoberun, 
Lat. of H , Gr. : blaſphumer, Fr.] 6 
ſpeak ill of God, tis mefſengert, or "things re. 
tating to:his dervice, and - comprehended in bis 
revelation. In Lam, an indignity, or injury 
offered to the Almighty, by denying what 
[Iris due, or attributing to ham what is act . 
greeable to his nature, Liadv. cap. r. 

'BLASPHEMERS, S. [froth Eleſphene ant 
] one who utters diſreſpæctful, or irreverent 
things either of Gon, Qhriſt, or any perſon in 
the holy Trinity, God's meſſengers, og at 
thing ang to religion. 4 

BLA'SPREMOUS, m 
that which is abbe peel or — cg; 
ſpekt to God and heavenly things. Blaſptc- 
mus words the ſpeaker uain do prove. Seng, 
% And more bn bemν,ẽ Pur. Reg. 

BLA'SPHEMOUSEY, Adv. ſtrom . 
| phemous and iy] in fuch a manner as is incos - 
fiſtent with that te vorence we:oweithe Deity; 
in ſuch a manner 110 em of 1God, and 

BLA'SPHEMY;, 8. Teen Apple] e 


|} writ, 2 — tevelation. 
BLAST, TB, Bax. and Dan.:from bear 


breath, Puff, or current of wind; the ſound 
made by blowing a trumpet or other wind inftru- 
ment; = warm” air, or other alteration in the 
.ntmolphere, atich | withers trees, or cauſes 2 
2 eke er . Byths 
gat of God they per be iv. 9. 
To BLAST, V. 5 wo „ "Sax, baſes 
Teut. .] to infect with ſome ſudden plague oi - 


ing falſe rumour z to render an enterprize abor- 
| tive, or -make it miſcarry, This enterpiut 
«6 was blafted.”* ' Hrbuth.. 

DLS TIN, S. [from Slpft ] in Mine 
mlogy, the blowing up a vein of a mine by gui» 
powder, which eanmot be broken up by the 
2 the gad, and the ax, or b 


„aer, dj; lara, Fr.], belloy 
ing, like a calf, 1 The blatant beaſts.” Dry 
Seldom uſed. 

BLA/TT A-BVZANTLA, 8-[Lat.) 
tural Hiſtory, a teſtacious body, w ca 


B L. E= | 
rated ſbell of a fiſh, which yields a purple dye. 


ty . Oo 2 
„H a cordial medicine. F 
4 BLA'Y, S. in Natural Hiftory, 4 ſmall 
ode fich. See Zet. 1 
bu BLAZE, S. ws 2, Sax. Stu, Blifk, Sclav. 
blus Boh. Pol, obleſta, Ruſſ. a. torch, ſhinung, 
10 or flame] a flame, or the light of a flame. Fi- 
f guratively, a ſpreading abroad ; publication, or 
ending a report; likewiſe, the white mark. 
Jin on a horſe's forehead, reaching to his nbſe. 
_ To BLA'ZE, V. {from the noun] uſed with 
,, fo thine, er ve liebe. „ The third 
2 fair morn now Bax d upon the main. Pope. 
5 Figuratjvely, to make a thing univerſally known 
| h by report or rumour. Sometimes uſed with the 
* wortls abroad and ab¹FHft ©, To Hage abroad the 
1 « makter. Mark i. 45. Wpboſe follies, 
; « b]az'd about, to all are known.” Gram 
3 BR BLAZER, 8. [from blaze, and er] one 
5 who ſpreads abroad any report or rumour, Not 
| much in uſe. © OL. . 
oy To BLAZ ON, V. A. ILlaſonner, Fr.] in 
bows Heraldry; to name all the parts of a coat, in 
* their proper and technical terms. Figuratixely, 
| to ſet out, deck or adorn, © Then b/azons in 
n « tread (miles her hideous form. © Garth, 
ew] To diſcover to advantage; to difplay, *_ How 
Wc 4 thyſelf thou Lane pit rn theſe two princely 
ſole boys!“ Shakeſp. To ſpread abroad; to make 
49. univerſally known. Blazoning' our injuſtice 
« every where. e 
5. Bl. AZ ON, S. [from the verb] in Heraldry, 
aa the art of expreſſing the ſeveral parts of a coat of 
tie, ms in its proper terms; all perſons, beneath 
He: the degree of a noble, muſt have their coats Sa- 
zoned by metals and colours; nobles by precious 
12 ſones ; and kings and princes by plants. Bla- 
3 20 1s uſed figuratively for making any thing 
dal WARY rodlie; a pompous diſplay of any quality; or 
| claiming reſpect for any merit or Alen. ö 
eln To BLY/ACH, V A, [eblece, Sax. of & 
| 2 negative, and 'blece, Sax. black, Blat, Relg. 
lun 4b. Teut. pale] to Whiten a thing by ex- 
m- pong it to the air and fun, Neuterly, to grow 
n te white in the ſun, or open air, „ The White 
les 2 © ſheet 3 in the field. Shak!ſp, 
V BLEACHING, 8. bleach] the art of, 
making a thing white, which was not perfectly ſo 
22 before, or which was of a different 3 
r- E Aa Frog or Aer, Sax. 
thi pale or !ivid, cold hayi t effect on perſons]. 
fe edld, ſharp, chill, N a Toh perſons]. 


BLEAK, S. [from B/zc, Sax. pale, on ac- 
count of its colour] in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall 
mer or freſh-water fiſh, always in motion; its 
back is of a ſea-water green, and its belly white, 
ad ſhining,  Bleaks are excellent food, and in 
kafon in Auguſt, 1G es fe 50 

BLFEA K NESS, 8. [from zit and neſs, ] 
ertreme coldneſs, applied to rhe air. | 

BLEAKY, Adv. {from bleak} cold or chilly, 
owing to the wind. i a 

BLEAR, Adj. [b/ger, Belg. a bliſter] dim 
er ſore with water or rheum. Applied to the 
des that which cauſes dimneſs of fight, '« To 

cheat the eye with blegr illuon © 


% Great truſſes of hay to 


“„ 
to occaſion dimneſs of ſight z to make the eyes 
ſore with water or rbeum.  Figuratively, to 
blind, or prevent the mind from taking notice 


of chings. 15 Sp . x 

BLEAREDNESS, [from bleared and neſs, ]. 
ſoreneſs, or dimneſs of fight, ocraſiened by 2 
defluxion of rheum upon the eyelids, © * \ ? 
Te BLYAT, V. A. blatan, Six. heren, 


as : 


Belg. ] to make a noiſe like a ſheep, _ 
BE 


2 * . EA ot. Hye 
BLE p, Part. from Bleed. 

T0 BLE ED, V. N. Ipræter I Bled, 
wound, Fc. To die by bleeding, * The lamb 
* thy riot dcoms to Bld. Pepe. 
tively, to drop like thick or rich blood ; “ For 


| << me the balm ſhall” Bled. | Pope, . Uſed 
ae ro 
from the 


actively, to extract blood from a p 
ing a vein with a lancet; to let Hood; 
Saxon bldlztan; or Bled lactan. Belg. a 
To BLEMISH, V. A. to mark with any 
defect; to ſpot, ſtain, or any other ways to rob 
thing of its beauty, value, or perfection. Fi- 
guratively, to deſame; to ruin a perſon's repu- 
tation. Not that my verſe would Sni all 
CA on. oe IE I nn 
BLE'MISH, S. [from the verb] applied t, 
parſonal charms, a ſcar, or any thing that di- 
riiniſhes their perfection. 
ſactures, a defect either in the making, or owing 
to ſome aceident. Applied to moral conduct, a 
reproach, diſgrace, defect, or fault, In Hunt-" 
ing, is when the hounds or beagles finding where 
the chace has been, make an offer ta enter, but 


return. . . 

To BLE NCH, V. N. to ſhrink, or ſtart at 
the appearatice of danger; or om feeling pain. 
'Uſed actively, to hinder,” intercept,” or obſtruct; 
blench the defendants. 


ce fight "Carew. Not in uſe. 


To BLEND, v. A. [Mendan, Sax, blander, 


Dan.] to mix of mingle things together imper- 
fectly, or fo as the ſeveral compounds may be 
diſcovered, applied to the tnixing of colours. 
4e But blended, not united. Boyle. 


Who tmingles things together. © | 
BLE'NHETM, a village of Bayaria, one of 


| the circles of Germany, on the W. fide of the. 


Danube, betwixt-which and that of Hochſtet, 
hence indiſcriminately called the victory bf 
Hochſtet or Blenheim, was fought aw i 0 

morable battle, Auguſt 2, 170q,, by the con- 
federates under John Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, in which the French and Bava- 
rians, comtnanded by the duke of Bavaria; and 
the marſhals Tallard and Marſin, were entirely 
defeated 3 when Tallard was taken priſoner, 


concluded: In this bloody and obſtinate battle 
upwards of 20,000 lives were loft : and Blen- 
heim, which lay on the flank of the French 
army, being crowded with their ſoldiers upon 
the turn of the action, was ſurrounded and ſet 
on fire by the allies; when ro,ooo men were 


To BLPAR; V. A. [from-the adje&ive] 


\ 


* 


| 


forced * ſurrender at diſcretion, ' befides the 


"pw 


| or be 
Bled, fromi Lledan, Sive..| to loſe bleed by 2 


. Figura; 3 


BLEND ER, S. [from blend and 2 perſon 1 


and continued fo in England until peate was 


many 


, 


AT, 8. [from the verb] the er of 2 


* 


Applied to manu - 


BLI 


| FC1- 
[& ing che ene a Blind for the exocution of the 


NE np ad wg | * other. Decay of Piety, AP | Bl 
Hochiſtet, and rwehty-five N. W. of Augſburg. | To BLINDFOLD, VA. to hinder a per. ro! 
=> 48 deg. 40 min. N. Long. 10 dege 25 ee ſeeing, by folding or tying ſomething 

EE C22 ß ̃ tt +7 » 
To BLE'SS,.V. A. {preter, IN * BLINDFOLD, Adv. with the eyes co. "1 
bu, from bletſain, Sax. bleſJadur bleſſed, bleſſed | vered ;_ with the eyes ſhut, Figuratively, with. fat 
d bleſſad, Hl. blaxen, Dalm. blazenty, öh. out conſideration ; without uſing our reaſon; ] 
Blamenes, Sclav. and Ruſſ.] to pray for, or wiſh implicitly. % Be no longer led Blind fuld by a of 
happineſs or good to a perſon ; to praiſe for hap- | «© mal - legiſſature. Freehold. No. 32 qual 
ineſs received ; or. aſcribe our happineſs to] BLINDLY, Adv, from blind and h,] long 
Ses; to confer every thing that can make a without. ſight. Figuratively, ſcarcely or hardy 7 
perſon perfettly happy, applied to God. | to be perceived ; without examination; im- 821. 
BLESSED, Part, paff. of Blafi. |  plicitly, - „ Blindly gathered into this goodly | 
"BLE'SSEDLY, Adv. [from blefed and , | © ball.” Dryd. _ - 25 
in a manner which communicates the greateſt'| BLUNDMAN'S Burr, S. a play wherein 2 


we % # 


of happineſs ; any. great adyantage or benefit. 


6. Aut and wile magiſtrate is a Ang. 
ZR ORR EA! 

BLE Sr, Part. from Bleſs, 

BLE W. Pret. of = 


*BLE'YME, S. in Farriery, an inflammation. 
between the ſole and the. bone of a horſe's foot, 
proceeding from bruiſed or coagulated blood, 

_BLYGHT, 8. [ from - Skych, Teut. 

any, a diſeaſe incident to plants, er fri 
trees; the cauſes of which haye been variou 
aſſigned by different authers. For the Hb. 
corn, ſee, nut. FEiguratively, any thing which 
makes an undertaking miſcarry, or diſappointe 
a perſon's expeckations, 1 5 

To BLI'GHT, V. A. [from the noun] to 
- Hop the vegetation of x tree ; to render it barten; 

to wither. Figuratively, to hlaſt, rn, Bs 

uds of joy,” 


* 


or wither, . Bhgbt the tender b 
977 8 oF 8 4 Ern >, Hos ad] 15 
B ND, Adj. [ blind, Sax, Dan. Teut. Blinds, 


oth. blindur, 111.] not able to ſee; deprived of 
icht, Figuratively, i it, with, the par- 
icle. te, before the object. “ All authors 0 
I their own defects. are Blind.” - Dryd, Some- 
times with of, ©. Blind of the future. Dryd., 
Dark, not eafily to be ſeen, or found. : 
. To BLIND, V. A. [from the noun] to de- 

rive a perſon of his ſight; to prevent a perſon 

om ſecing;. to darken. Figuratively, to ren- 
der a thing obſcure, and not eaſily compre 
ended. The controverſy between us he en- 
« deavoured to Hind and confound.“ Stillingf. 
BLIND, S. ſomething made vſe of to inter- 
cept the light. Figuratively, fomething made 
uſe of to divert the eye or mind from attending 
10 the defrgn a perſon is earying on. Mal- 


| after ſomething is tied over his eyes to prevent 
of the faculty of ſeeing, ariſing from the-1oſs or 


| BLINDSIDE, S. uſed figuratively to exyret 
| poſes him to the artifices of —_ 


of its eyes, which hath induced ſome. to think 


+: 


af. to wink with one eye; to ſhut one eye; 
to be blind of, or to fee obſcurely with, ont 


Belg. nature] ene who 


cerns but very 


4 


4 


perſon endeavours to catch ſome of the company, 


* BLINDNESS, S. [from Blind and eſs, | lb 
diſtemperature of the organs of the eye. Figu- 
ratively, ignorance or want of knowledge. . 

the foibles or weakneſs of a perſon, which er- 
; | BLENDWORM, S. in Natural Hiftory, the 
larger Now worm, ſo called from the ſmallnes 


it has none; a kind of ſmall viper, the leaft of 
the Englifh venomous reptiles. . 
To BLINK, V. N. fbhncter, Dan. links, 


eye. 
; BLI'N 


KARD, S. [from Link and ard, 
ho has bad eyes; one who 
» . Figuratively, one who di- 
BISS, S. [&lrfſe, Sax, of ; b;ffan, Sax. to 
[rejoice] jcy ariſing from the.. poſſeſſion of fon 
great and important good; a ſtate. of happintf;, 
or of the higheſt MED 4 08 commonly 
arne to the, happineſs of the heavenly mar- 
" ONS : 


| BLISSFUL, AG. {frog 5% and fill] 
boundi | 12 151525 be higheſt de · 
{© BLUSSFULLY,, Adv, [from 51e 
in ſuch a manner as to, ſhew the greateſt ien c 
joy, occaſioned by the poſſeſſion and enjoyment 
hot hagpinel io oioont oi .. 

BLVSSFULNESS, s. [ from. Bf nl 
neſs, ] the quality or ſtate of extreme joy, arifis 
from the enjoyment of an important and in: 


mene goods... eu ad 3, 

| BLYSTER, S. [bluyfier, Belg.] a felling WM 
the ſcing, generally filled with a watery flu, 
after burning, ſcalding, Cc. In Pharmacy, à 
medicing which attradts the lumours to 39” 
ticular part, and by. that means raiſes be 


T0 BLISTTER, v. N. [from the noun] t 
riſe in bliſters; to be covered with bliſter. 
Uſed actively, to raiſe bliſters by burning j 1 


ſees but very di 


eee e to raiſe f Uſer, ir, BLOC 


'F 


1 


TED” - 


Blyder, Ill.] gay, Par ſprightly, owing 
to the enjoyment de good. . 7 

BLY THLT, Navi [from blirhe and þ,] in 

:»vons, ſprightly, or airy manner. 
tO PENESS S. [from blicke and 5%] thi 
fate of joyful alacrity and fprightlineſs. . 

BLIPPHSOME, Adj. [from lrbe and fome, 
of ſum, Sax. implying a great degree of any 
quality as lang, Sax. Nr Sax. very 
lng] very gay, airy, or ſprightly ; chearful. 

To BLO AT, V. A. {probably from b/owan, 
©:x, to ſwell with wind] to ſwell with wind, 
Figuratively, to ſhew pride by the looks or geſ- 
ture, Neuterly, it implies to look as if ſwelled 
by wind ; generally applied to a perſon's growing 
Juſty, but appearing at the ſame time of an un- 
ſound or weak conſtitution. | 1 
BLO'ATFDNESS, 8. [ from Blaared and 
c] the ſtate of a pexi in or thing puffed up 
with fat, or ſwelled with wind. | 

BLO/BBER, S. a bubble. There ſwim- 
© meth in the ſea a round ſlimy ſubſtance called 
' 2 blobber,”” Carew. Not in common uſe. 
PLO'BBER-LIP, S. a thick lip. 
BLO/B-LIPPED, or BLO'/BBER-LIPPED, 
Ach. that which has thick lips, applied both to 
crfons and things, e A Blob-ligped ſhell.” 
Crew, © Flatt-noſed and Blobber-lipped.”” 

# 


Efiranges 2 
BLO/CK, 8. [lock, Belg. Teut. and 10. 
li, Fr.] a heavy piece of timber, more thick 


ny 
e; un long; any maſſy body; a. piece of wood 
a med in the ſhape of a {cull made uſe of b 


arbers to make their perukes upon; a piece 6 

cod uſed by hatters to form or drels their hats 
In; the wood on which criminals are beheaded ; 
ieces of wood belonging to a ſhip, fitted with 
lives and pins for running rigging to go through. 


|; iguratively, an obſtruction, or impediment. 
me No crime is block enough in our way.“ De- 
fs, , Picty. A perſon of dull parts, flow ap- 
nly henſion, or remarkable Rupidity. 


To BLOCK, V. A. [bloquer, Fr.] to ftop 
any paſſage ; to.incloſe a town ſo as to hinder 


E hy one from going into, or coming out of it, 
de· enerally uſed with the particle zp. (Blocks 
hy] 1 gh 11 'Belg.] 

; LOCKHOU'SE, S. [#hckbuys, 'Belg.] a 
z of built to ſecure a pa ge, and hinder any 
had e 


te from going through. 

BLOCKADE, S, [from blockuys, Tevt.] 4 
reſs or bulwark, erected to ſtop up or ſecure 
palage. In War, a kind of ſiege, wherein 
| paſſages and avenues are ſeized ahd.ſhut up, 
3 the beſiged can receive neither proviſions, 
nforcements, nor intelligence, and are re- 
ed to the neceſſity of furrendering or ſtar- 


V, 4 8. 3 2 80 | . ö 
ar- e BLOCK ADE, v. A, [from the noun] 
ber upon and block up all the avenues to a 

dee. a 
Fu PLOCKHEAD, 8. a Ggurative expteſfon, 
ters to imply a perſon of a dull apprehenſion, 


im of parts, and gre:t ſtupidiiy. 
SLOCKHEA/DED, Adj. [from Glockbead] 
N f 


— 


BLITHE, Adj: Chhebe, Sax. biide, Belg. 


B 4, Oo | 

33 cath a ade A ria Ge 
remarkably ſtupid, dull, and incapable of im* 
proving. _ 5 ob 
BLOC{KISH, Adj. from Blick and ,] 
BLO/CKISHLY, Adv. {from 50e l/ and 
6 of a perſon remarkable for 
his ſtupidity; like a blockhead, 1 
BLOOCRISHNESS, S. {from Bec and 


BLOcRWOOb, 8. in Law, the log- wood, 
— * from Honduras, and uſed in dying 
acks. Te 
 BLO'MARY, S. [from S hma, Sax, metal] 
the firſt forge in an iron work, through whic 
the metal paſſes after it has been feſt melted 
_ 3 _ x N 3 
'OOD, 8. | pronounced as if written 
Lad, blod, Sax. and Dan, Sed, Il. 55, 
Goth; bleed, leit, Teut. In Runic, Bloot 
fignifies bloody ſacrifices] a red warm fluid cir- 
eulating by means of the veins and arteries 
through every part of an animal body. That 
part which appears fibrous and concretes into a 
2 is called — cor; and that which ſuſ- 
ains it, and preſtrves its fluidity, the ſerum, 
Blood is uſed figuratively, for family ad 
deſcent; life. ſoined with het or cold, a mild 
or warm diſpoſition; a perſon of a warm or 
ſanguine temper; a rake, who indulges himſelf 
in the commiſſion of irregularities inconſiſtent 
with prudence, or diſcretion. . Joined with ffeſh, 
uſed in Scripture to ſignify human nature in its 
cortupt ſtate, or the ſtate of unaffiſted reaſon. 
« 'Fleſp and blood has not revealed it, Matth, 
xvi. 27. The juice of vegetables. „The 
cc n Fo . 

- To D, V. A. from the noun] to ſtain 
with blood; to let Fed! wa, 3 
BLOO/D-HOT, Adj. that which has the 

ſame degree of heat as the blood, | i 
BLOO/D-HOUND, S. a hound that follows 

by the ſcent, ſeizes with great fierceneſs, will 

not quit the track of the perſons he purſues, and 

is trajned to the ſport by blood. - 
BLOOY/DILY, Adv. [from bloody and y] in 

a cruel ſavage manner; inclined to murder or 

bloodſhed. | | „ 
BLOODINESS, 8. [from 3/oody. and 1201 | 


£ 


the ſtate or appearance 'of a thing Rained wi 
blocd. 1 N 23 - . | i 
BLOO!DLESS, Adj, [from hh and 7% 
withont blood ; having no blood. Figuratively, 


158857 ; | Ng 
1 3LOO/DSHED, S. murder, occaſioned b 


death; 42 7 55 ; 85 


ughter, 1 3 , 
-BLOO/DSHEDDER, S. [from b and 
er,] one who murders another. | | 
'BLOO!'DSHOT, .or -BLOO/DSHOTTEN, 
Adj. [from 5/ood and fot, or ſhorten, from per- 
ten, Teut, copgulated,” or ſcl'tan, Sax. to ruſh] a 
gras 2 Wherein the blood ve 
9 f ; 


are 


— 


\ . » 


"gfe ] great dullneſs of apprehenſion ;z or flu- 
BLO'/CK-TIN, S. that which is pure and 
unwrought. | ED 


. 2 0 
s , P 
. 4 N 
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; B L S 
are ſo diſtended as to make them appear of a| 
bloody colour. | 
BLOO'/DSTONE, S. ['b/ood-flein, Dan. Seed. 
ſtein, Belg, blut-ftein, Teut.] in Natural Hi- 
ſtory, a mineral of a green colour, ſpotted with 
4 bright blood red, hard, ponderous, compoſed 
of pointed needles, and generally found in iron 
mines. It is uſed in medicine as a ſtyptic, or to 
ſtop blood; and by goldſmiths and gilders to 
poliſh their works. _.. | 
BLOOD, adj. [from 40d] ſtained with 
blood. Figuratively, crucl ; murderous, 
BLOO'DY-FLUX, S. See Dyſentcry. # 
BLOO'/DY-MINDED, Adj. cruel ; inclined 
to murder, or bloodſhed. *« 9 
BLOO M, S. [LS ma, Goth. ind Ifl. Slum, 
Teut. hem, Belg. a flower] in Botany, the 
flower on fruit- trees and plants, which precedes 
their fruit, The fine blue ſubſtance appearing 
on plumbs, Sc. Figuratively, a flouriſhing 
ſtate, which may admit of increaſe and improve- 
ment. 
To. BLOO'M, v. N. [frcm the noun] 
produce bloſſoms or flowers, Figuratively, to 
flouriſh ; to be in a flouriſhing ſtate. | 
BLOO MV, Adj, [from Sem] full of bloſ- 
ſoms or flowers. Figuratively, in a ſtate of 
vigour, or perfection; ina flouriſhing ſtate, 
BLO'SSOMS, S. [from %%, bl:ſma, Sax. 
Bloeſſem, Belg, a flower] in Botany, the flower 
which afterwards turns to fruit on trees or 
plants. | 


To BLO/SSOM, V. N. [from the noun]. to 


4 


turn to fruit. 
To BLO'T, V. A. 2 Brit. to efface or 
ſtrike out with ink, Slortir, Fr. to hide, Sloto, 
Pol. and. &lata, Sclav. Dalm. and Boh. dirt, 
mud, clay, or a ſtain] to drop ink on a paper 
or other ſubſtance ;, to efface or daſh out any 
Word with ink; uſed with cut. Figuratively, 
to render a thing imperceptible, or inviſible ; to 
efface; to Rain, ſully, or diſgrace. It Slots 


« thy beauty.“ 9 80 6 To make black; 
to darken, * Earth Slots the mcon's gilded | 
«© wane.“ Coroley. 


7 BLO'T, 8. Hoot of ink dropped by acci- 
dient on paper; a daſh of the pen on a word, in 
order to efface it. Figuratively, a ſtain or any 
thing which cauſes diſgrace, applied to cha- 
rafter. © A Slot of honour.” Temple, 
. BLOYTCH, S. a ſore, puſtule, or any erup- 
tion on the ſkin, which conveys the idea of a 
defect. 
TO BLOTE, V. A. [#/://#n, Belg. to grow 
red] to ſmoak, or dry with ſmoke; hence 
Slated, or red herrings. | 
BLO'W, S. Zloueve, Belg. Slouxbclen, to beat 
with a mallet] a ftroke given with the fiſt or 


any weapon, Uſed with at, a ſingle attempt ; | 


2 ſudden event; at once: They loſe the pro- 

„ "vince at a Ibu. Hd. The act of lay- 

ing or depoſiting eggs in fleſh, applied to flies: 
„The Llortu of flies. (apm. DN, 
To BLOW, V. N. f pret. Slev, part, 
paſſive, Shun, of Blatuan, Sax, Slaen, Teut.] 


p 


4 wpon by common fame. Spect. No. 10;, 
— 


diſorder. 
put forth flowers or bloſſoms which afterwards | 


: 


+ 


| Sclav. Dalm. Carn. p/azvy, Pol. beloauoty, Bo 


ö 
ſometimes imperſonally, with the particl«;, 
« It Elows a happy gale.” Dryd. To breath 
upon; to ſound by means of uind. « [4 
« theprating organ Slow. Dryd. To ſound 
a muſical inſtrument by the breath, Uſed with 
over, to paſs or ceaſe. without producing ds. 
mage. When the ſtorm is Sloton ove— 
% how bleſt is the ſwain? Gram. Uſed with 
up, to mount into the air, applied to the effect 
of gunpowder, * Some of the enemy's mags. 
„ zines Blu up.” Tatler, No, 59. Utſti 
actively, to drive, or move by the force «f 
wind; to increaſe a fire, by means of a pair if 
bellows ; to breathe upon; to ſound a win 
inſtrument by the breath. Their loud uy. 
& liſted angel trumpets Slow. Milt, Ui 
with ent to extinguiſh by the wind or breath, 
Uſed with «por 3 to become common; to be- 
come centemptible on account of its being uni- 
verſally known, even: to the vulgar ; to be 
ſtale. An intrigue that is not yet hun 


o BLOW, V. N. [| #lowan, Sax. Ly", 
Belg. &lyen, Teut. to produce flowers | in Bo- 
tany, to bloom, to bloſſom, to flouriſh, 

BLO'WER, S. [from bleu and er,] amory 
Miners, a melter of tin. E 
_. BLO'WING, S. the art of forming glaſs into 
its various ſhapes, by breathing or blowing with 
the-mouth through the blowing-pipe, 
BLO WZE, S. a female of a healthy rode) 


countenance, or one whoſe hair is generally in 
BLO'WZY, Adj. [ from Llowze 


rude 
faced, or with the hair diſordered, ] 
BLU'BBER, S. [See Blabber, or BloiGn:l) 
= fat part of a whale,, which contains the 
oil. | | 
To BLU'BBER, V. N. [imbab6lare, ſil, 
to weep in ſuch a manner, as to make th 
'cheeks ſwell, Uſed actively, to fell ti 
cheeks with weeping. 
BLU'BBERED, Part, ſwelled, big, or lars 
applied to the Jips. 5 
BLU'DGEON, S. a ſhort ſtick, having o 
end loaded with lead, Se. uſed a : 
offenſive weapon. 5 | | 
BLUE, Adj. [ formerly ſpelt Bleu, fro 
bleo, Sax. Hazor, Brit: Bl:2v, Teut. blauw, ( 
Elauew, Belg. Bleu, Fr. Boe, Span. fin 


» 


of a blue colour. Uſed ſubſtantively for one 
the primitive colours of the rays of light; 4 
among dyers for one of the five ſimple or m 
ther colours, of which they form the obe 
It is made of woad, ſmall woad, or vouede, 
indigo. To /ock Blue upon a perſon, is to! 
hold him with an unfavourable aſpect, or 
bidding countenance. £ 

To BLUE, V. A. [from the noun] tom 
of a blue colour, to give linnen a blueiſt c 
by dipping them into cold water, wherein | 
and indigo have been diſſolved. 2 

BLU!E-BOTTLE, 8. in Betany a fo 
ſhaped like a bell, of a blue colour. In 
tural Hiſtory, a large fly, with a ſhining | 


wm move, applied to the action of 
age 4 


I # 


wind, ' Uſed |bod 


y 1 BLU! 


"2054 4 
BLU'ELY, Adv. [from Slue and {y,] like 
- blue colour; bluiſh, _ | 

BLUE!NESS, S. [from Blue and neſs, that 
quality which denominates a thing blue, 

BLU/FF, Adj. applied to the looks, big, 
ſwelling, furly. : : 

To BLU!/NDER, V. N. [uzdur, 11. ſleep, 
Hunderer, Belg. Slande n, Teut.] to be guilty 
of a groſs miſtake, including the ſecondary idea 
of contempt. Uſed actively, to go in à con- 
fuſed manner in queſt or ſearch. Blunders 
« round about a meaning. Pope. To mix 
jgnorantly and by groſs. miſtake. $ He Jun 
« djs and confounds all theſe together,” 
Stillinp fleet. 5 5 

BLU ND ER, S. [from the verb] a groſs 
miſtake, applied both to actions and words, and 
carrying with it the idea of groſs and ridiculous 
ſlupidity. 

BLUYNDERBUSS, 8. 2 donder buſſe, 
Belg, from donder, Belg..thunder and bufſe, or 
bye, Belg. a- tube, or from Suldrer, Dan. to 
make a noiſe, and buſſe, a tube] a kind of gun 
or fuſſee, whoſe barrel is generally made of braſs, 
and may be charged with ſeveral bullets. Fi- 
grratively, a perſon guilty of groſs and ridi- 
culeus miſtakes either in actions or words. 

BLU!NDERER, S. [from Slunder and er, ] 
one who cannot diſtinguiſh one thing from 
another; one who is guilty of groſs and ridi- 
cvlous miſtakes either in action or language. 
. S. the ſame as Blun- 
derer. BEAT 
BLU'NT, Adj. [aecording to Skinner from 
plump, Belg.] applied to the point or edge of a. 
weapon, that which will not. pierce, or cut on 
account. of its thickneſs, oppoſed to ſharp ; de- 
ficient in politeneſs or behaviour; void of cere- 
wony or politeneſs ; not eaſily to be penetrated. 
« I find my heart hardened and Blunt to new 
« jimpreſſions.. Po — 

To BLUNT, V. A. [from the noun] to 
ſpoil the ſharpneſs of the edge or point of any 
weapon, fo as .to hinder it from piercing. Fi- 
guratively, to leſſen the violence of any paſſion, 
* Blunt not his love. Shakeſp. 

BLU'NTLY, Adv. from Slum and ty, ] 
plied to edge tools, not able to pierce or cut. 
Applied to behaviour, without ceremony, po- 
lteneſs, elegance, or elocution. 

BLU'NTNESS, S. [from Blunt and neſs, ] 
want of edge, point, or ſharpneſs, applied to 
weapons. Plainneſs, abruptneſs, want of ce- 
remony, or politeneſs, applied to mangers.. 

BLUNT WITTED; Adj. ſtupid; indeli- 
cate; wanting elegance or the forms of polite- 
15 6e Bluntvitted lord. Shakeſp, Seldom 

ed, f 

BI. UR, S. [ Borra, Span, a blot. Skinner] 
a blot or ſtain. Figuratively, a defect. 

To BUUR, V. A. [from the noun] to ef- 
face, eraſe, or render a thing imperceptible, | 


* 


our, or reputation. | 
To BLU'RT, v. A. to ſpeak, diſcover, or 
(rclare, without conſideration, or - notwith- 


Bare, Sax. beer, Belg. 


landing caution to the contrary, Uſed 1 


N 4 8 Fan FEE” by ator 
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| B O A 
the particle out. Blurt out thoſe words.“ 
To BLU/SH, V. N. [% en, Belg. to grow 
red] to redden, or grow red in the face at being 
charged with any thing which excites ſhame, or 


| ſeeing any thing immodeſt. Figuratively to 
bear the colour of a bluſh. Uſed with at before. 


the cauſe. Blrſb at your vices,” Calamy, 

BLU'SH, S. [trom the verb] a redneis of 
the.cheeks occaſioned by the conſciouſneſs of 
ſome defect, or the fight of ſome unchaſte ob- 


jet, Figuratively, any red colour. The 


“ roſes 4/uſp ſo rare. Craſhaw. With the 
word 5, a ſudden appearance, or at firſt 


fight. © Obviouſly and at fr/# 4/ufÞ, appear to 


c contain, @c.** Locde. 
BLU'SHY, Adj. reſembling or like a bluſh, 
« A Glufpy colour. Harwy, z 
To BLU'STER, V.N. From Els, 1. to 


blow; blaſt, Sax, a blaſt of wind] to roar, ap- 
plied to the noiſe of the wind in a florm. Fi- 


guratively, to make a noiſe, bully, hector, 
ſwagger, or be tumultuous through a vain per- 
ſuaſion or conceit of a perſon's importance, 
BLU'/STER, S. [from the verb] the roaring 
noiſe occaſioned by the violence of the wind. 


Figuratively, the height, or ncify turbulence of 


anger, cr vain conceit, _ 

BLU'STERER, S. [from Bluſten and er, 
a perſon who makes a great noiſe from a con- 
ceited opinion of his own importance; a bully, 

BLU'STROUS, Adj. applied to the wind, 
making a great noiſe from its violence. Ap- 
plied to perſons, - making a noiſe, and aſſuming 
the airs of thoſe who are. of ſome importance. 

BMI, S. a note in muſic, 

BO, Interj. a word uſed to excite terror; ac- 
cording to Sir William Temple, from Be, an 
old nerthern captain, whoſe very. looks terrified 
his enemies. 5 Ag 
- BO/AR, S. [formerly ſpelt Lore, Bar, or 

| oof Teut, Sboro-owe, 
Ruff. ] the male hog. | 


BO/AR-SPEAR, S. a ſpear uſed in hunting 
wild boars. - 


BOARD, S. [Bord, Sax. a table, or houſe, 
brad, Sax. a plank, Scurd, Goth. burdd, Brit. 
a table] a piece of timber ſawn thin for the uſe 
of building, when thick it is called a plant; a 
table. May Ceres bleſs thy Sord. Prior. 


A table, round which a council or committee 


fits: hence the council board; the board: of 
works, Figuratively, entertainment, diet, or 

food; the deck, or floor of a ſhip, Uſed with, 
on, within the ſhip. Joined to <v:thour, as 

<uxtheut Beard, out of the ſhip. With orer, 
over the ſides of the ſhip, or out of the ſhip 
into the ſea, - © Throwed him over Eoa d.. 
Slip &y the beard, is to ſlip by the fides of a ſhip, ' 
To niake a beard, is to turn the ſhip to the wind- 

ward. To make a gad beard, is uſed of a ſnhip 


-when advanced much to-the wineward at one 
Figuratively, to ſtain, applied to credit, beha- | ta K l 


tack. | | - 
To BOARD, v. A. [from the noun] to 
enter a ſhip-by force; to attack or make the 


firſt attempt; from the French aberder ucl- 


4 r-. To cover with cards, Vo board it 
M 3 : up 


| 
| 
] 
j 


BOB 
es the winds je. 10 tart 6 ſhip to the wind, 


Te BOARD, v. N. [from burdd, Brit. 
and bord, Sax. a table or houſe] to live and diet 
* a houſe ; to place a perfon as bcarder at a 

uſe. 5 


" BOA'RD-WAGES, S. I from board, im- 


plying focd and ages] money allowed ſervants 
to find themſelves in vietuals. : 

. . BOA/RDER, 8. [from board and 77 one 
who diets or eats at another's table, at a ſettled 
rate; a ſcholar that lives in the maſter's houſe, 
and eats at his table. | 


BOA'RDING-SCHOOL, S. a ſchool where | 


the ſcholars live with, and are found in victuals 


by, the maſter. a 2 8 
BO ARIS H, S. [from boar and i/c, Sax. or 


„, Goth. ] of the nature of, or like a boar. 


iguratively, fierce, cruel, ſavage, furious, and 
void of every principle of humanity. | 

. BOA'RISHNESS, 3 [from &variſþ and 
meſs, ] the furious ſavage quality of a boar, Fi- 
goratively, want of delicacy, kindneſs, pity, 
and humanity. 2 55 

To BO!AST, V. N. 5%, Brit.] to diſplay 
one's abilities in a proud, aſſuming, and vain 
manner; to magnify, exalt, or be proud of, 


the cauſe of a perſon's pride 3 a vain and con- 

ceited diſplay, Tn TT 
BO'ASTER, S. [from boaſt and er, ] one 

who makes a pompous diſplay of his advantages, 


whether they conſiſt in power, wealth, learn- 


ing, virtue, or religion, | 
BO/ASTFUL, Adj. [from &oa/? and full,] 
inclined or ſubject to brag; oſtentatious. 
 BO/ASTINGLY, Adv. [from boaffug and 
55] in ſuch a manner as to brag of; or diſplay 
with vain conceit, and pompous expreſſions. 
BOAT, S. [5zt, bate, Sax. boot, ot, Belg. 
and Teut. bad, Brit, Bateau, Fr.] a ſmall open 
. veſſel, commonly wrought or moved by oars, 
intended chiefly for rivers and lakes. 


two, named cars, by the Londonners, 


BOA TION, S. [Sea, Gr.] roar ;z noiſe? | 


a very loud and rumbling ſound. ] 
« toatiuns.”” Derbam; Seldom uſed. 
.B/OATMAN or BO'/ATSMAN, S. he that 


manages, or works a boat. 


of ſwan, Sax. a keeper, baarſwain, Sax,] an 
officer on board a ſhip, who has charge of all 
her rigging, takes care of the long boat, and 


her furniture, ſteering her by himſelf ; calls |; 


out the ſeveral gangs and their companies to 
their watches, and other offices ; and puniſhes 
all offenders that are ſentenced by the captain, 
or a court-martial, ; 1 

To BO'B, V. A. [from bobo, Span, fooliſh. 
or filly, according to Skinner] to conquer, or 
drub. * In their own land beaten, b:bbed, and 

« thump'd. Shakeſp. To cheat, or deprive 
by fraud and cunning; ff Gold and jewels that 
« I bobbed from him. Shakiſp. The 
ſenſes ſeem now obſolete, | | 

To BO'B, V. N. applied to any body, which 


When | 
rowed by one man, called a ſculler; when by | 


BOD | 
being hung o»-ſuſpended by a firing, plays back. 
wards and forwards ; to play or ſwing againſt 
thing. 4 birth-day jewel ' bobbing at their 
« ears. Prod. © Againſt her lip I 3g,” 
Mik. To give a perfor à hunce or puſh with 
the elbow, by way of fignal, or te make hin 
take notice of any particular. | 
BOB, S. ¶ from the verb neuter] a jewel or 


ö 


other ornament which hangs looſe from the ear; 
the word or ſentence repeated at the end of every 
verſe or ſtanza of à ſong; a blow, hunce, or 


| pufh with the elbow, 
| BOB, S. [from bob, to cut] a ſhort peruke. 
| BO'BBIN,. S. [| bobine, Fr. from bombyr, 
Lat. Ja ſmall piece of wood turned in the form 
Jof a cylinder, with a little border jutting out at 
each end, and bored through its length to ſcrew 
a ſmall iron ſpindle, and to wind thread, wor- 
ſted, filk, @c. upon; rhe ſmall reed put in the 
hollow of a ſhuttle, round which the thread, or 
ſilk is wound to make the woof ; a ſmall neat 
rutned ſtick, round which the thread is wound 
to make bone lace with; likewiſe a round white 
tape, uſed by the ladies as a running firing for 
their aprons, caps, c. 5 
BO'BCHERRY, S. a game among children, 


| wherein a cherry is ſuſpended by a ftring, which 
BO/AST, S. the thing a perſon is proud of; 


they ſtrive to bite, or get into their mouths. 
BO'BTAIL, S. Tfrom bob cut, and 7410] a 

'dog which has his tail cut off entirely, or very 

ſhort; hence the adjective Bobtarlcd, 

' BQO'CAL, or BOCALE, S. [Ital.] a liquid 

'meafure uſed at Rome, containing about one 

half gallon of our wine meaſure. |, | 


the firſt figure of ſyllogiſms, wherein the firſt 
propoſition gs particular and negative; the ſe - 
cond univerſal and affimative z the third, or 
concluſion, particular and negative; and the 
middle term the ſubje& of the firſt and ſecond 
'propofitions, 5 
BO, Some animal is not man 
AR, Every animal has a principle of ſen- 
8 ſation e es 
Do, Therefore, ſomething bas a principle 
of ſenſation that is not man, 
BO!CASINE, S. [Fr.] a kind of  gummed 


Innen cloth; buckram, 


ow 


4 


| BO'CKELET, or BOCKERET, S. akin 
1 0 5 11 7 ; & x 

anage | Jof long-winged hawk. 

BOAT SWAIN, S. [from boat and ſerain, 


: To BODE, V. A. [hedian, Sax. ] to convey 
the knowledge of ſome future event, applied to 
an omen; to portend, uſed both in a good and 
bad ſenſe, +» 5 

BOD'EMENT, S. [from Sade] figns fore. 
ſhewing ſome future event, uſed both of good 
or bad events. . ” 
! BO/DICE, S. [from Bodies plural of body] 
ſtays, or a kind of waiſtcoat laced before, mace 
of leather, and worn by country women next to 
their ſhifts, _ — ä 


BO'DILESS, Adj. [from Body and leaf Sax, | 
E 


or lelſe, Cimb. implying negation, abſence of 
want] that which has no body; incorporeal; 


; BO'/DILY, Adi. that which conſiſts 185 
belongs to, matter, that which belongs Nl 1 


BO“ CARDO, in Logic, the fifth mode af 


body Real, oppoſed to chimerical, Brought 
« to-bedily act. Shakeſp, ex 
BO DLV, Adv. [is Body and ly] in 
ſuch a manner as to be united to the body, or 
matter; corpore 
BO/DKIN; 8. | a 
minutive noun, implying a ſmall body, in- 
n. ] an inſtrument with à ſmall blade, and 
ſharp point, to make holes with; an inſtru- 
ment formed like a needle with a long eye, uſed 
by females to run a ribbon or ſtring in an apron 
or other parts of their dreſs, and formerly uſed | 
in confining and tying up their hair. e 
BODY, [badige, Sax, ſtature, bad, Brit. 
a tabernacle or dwelling, the body being the 
tabernacle. or dwelling of the ſoul, or of boede, 
Teut, a covering; in the ſame ſenſe]. in Phy- 
fics, a ſolid, extended, palpable ſubſtance, of 
itſelf merely paſſive, and indifferent either to 
motion or reſt, but capable of any ſort of mo- 
tion, or any kind of forms, compoſed of par- 
ticles infinitely hard, ſo as never to wear or 
break into pieces. In Anatomy, that part of 
an animal compoſed of bones, muſcles, nerves, 
canals, and juices. By Divines, it is uſed for 
the material part of a man, in oppoſition to the 
immaterial or the ſoul; a perſon, a human 
being, whence, ſome-body,. no-body, The real 
exiſtence of a thing or its completion, in oppo- 
ſition. to an _— 1 5 uy; or 
type, «© But the Ss OT. ut. ii. 
0 A collection of perſons united by ſome 
common tye, or charter. Applied to a ſhip, 
the hull, or all the veſſel, but the rigging, ſails, 
and ropes, Applied to dreſs, that which 
covers the body. “ The body of a coat. 
The materi mah ns © jog a ſtuff or other 
manufacture. Paper of a good body.”” Ap - 
plied to liquors, ſtrength. 
.” Subſtance, * A metalline Sed.“ 
Boyle, The main or chief part of a thing. 
« The of a church. A perfect ſyſtem, | 
or that which contains all the branches of a 
ſeience. A Gody of divinity.” © A Gady 
40 of laws. FE £25.36 8 , 
into being.“ Imagination Sodies forth the 
© forms of things unknown.“ Shakeſp, Sel- 
dom uſed. . 3 2 
BODY-CLOATEHS, S. che cloaths which 
cover a horſe's body, when dieted, Se. 6 
BO'G, S. [from bog, Iriſh, ſoft, Boggan, 
Belg, to bend, Bucca, Ital, a hole] a moiſt rot- 
tea ſpot of earth, which finks. and gives way 
to the weight of the body, formed of graſs. or 
plants putrified by ſome ſpring; a marſh or 
moraſs. : 2 He EEE 
To BO/GGLE, v. N. 
tre, ghoſt, or bug - bear] to 


7 5 


2 Belg. a ſpec- 
z, to run, or 


fix back at the fight of a terrifying object. 
Uſed with the particle at, to heſitate 3 to 


Gubt ; to diſſemble ; to be guilty 2 
ton; or to play faſt and looſe, Uſed wi | 
e 20, b. (It was time to boyg/e with the 
World.“ ; n 


That. boddikin, Teut. a di- bogg 


« Wine of a good | | 


| perſon full of doubts 3 a frarful or-:timorond | 
perion, AS 043 07. 54 018 
3B0O/G-HOUSE, S. a pleaſe to eaſe nature j 

a neceſlary-houſe. „ 
wht Jeb a 


BO/G-TROTTER, S. one 

; BO/GGY, Adj. 2 bog] abounding in 
bogs, partaking of the  natupe. ar qualities of 2 
O'HEA, S. ¶ ven bui, Chin.] one of the 
beſt teas which cdmes froin China, and is the 
ſecond gathering; for all teas grow on the ſame 
plant, and differ only according to the ſeaſon of 
gathering; and the method of drying. After 
it is gathered, it is dried in pans over a fire, and 
rolled up in the form we have it, by a perſon 
employed for that purpoſe; the juice or oil of 
the plant, which then moiftens his hands, being 
of ſo corroding a nature, that it often eats into 
his. fleſh, and produces the ſame effect as a cau3 
{tic, Joben tes is very ſerviceable, and where 
it agrees with a perſon, excels. all other vegeta-» 
for 


bles for preventing ſleepineſs or dullneſs ; 


 BOHE'MIA, in general, includes the 
dom of Bohemia Proper, the ducky of Si 


#5 


on | 


un 
— 


s 


Ly | 
off 


11 


Fu 


B 


| from the fea, 
cold is more intenſe: here than in ſome - 


places under the ſame latitude; and; 8 


Proper and Moravia, and towards the S. an 
E. parts of Bohemia, on account of woods and 
mountains, ' though. it lies more open to the 
N. and W. Ita principal rivers are, the Elbe, 
Muldaw, Egra, Oder, Viſtula, Moraw, Teynz - 


17 


w 3 
$3 


= 


BU'GGLER, 8. [from bogge and #7 3 


od | 


—— — 


E 


e PP e 
. meme 2 r ůů * 


| 8 we - 
wal as to take up larger dimenſions than be. 


fore, and to run over the ſides of a veſſel, - 
To-BO'IL, V. A. to dreſs vicuulsi in Wants. 
boiled over a fire, 


- 


:- BOIL, S. See Bile, © 
BO'ILARY, S. [from boil] a bw where 
falt is boiled. 
- BOILER, 8. - Wk boil and er] one avhs 
_ any ching; a veſſel in which a thing is 
ed. 


of fuel paſſing the pores of the veſſel, mix 
with the liquid, and meeting with a refitance 
there ſufficient to deſtroy their motion, they 
communicate it to the water; hence ariſes a 
ſmall inteſtine motion in the particles of that 
fluid; but the firſt cauſe ſtill continuing, that 
motion is increaſed till the agitation of the wa- 
ter becomes ſenſible: but now the particles of 
fire, continually ſtrik ing on thoſe at the loweſt 
ſurface of the water, will impel them, both by 
its impulſe and by their own rarefaction, up- 
wards, during which the particles at the wy 
ſurface muſt, by their own ſpecific gravity, be 
deſcending towards the bettom; which will 
eaſily account for the upper ſurface of water's 
being ſooner hot at the top than at the bottem, 
and a perſon's being able to move a veſſel of 
boiling water by putting his hand on the bot- 
tom, without receiving any hurt. The air 


thus diminiſhing the ſpecific gravity of water, 


ſo as to malce it mount not only in water, but 


likewiſe air, we hence are enabled to account 


for the ſteam or ſmoak. . The particles of air 
dilated and expanded thus by heat, moving up- 
wards, will meet and coaleſce in their aſcent, 
by which means great quantities of water will 
ziſe and fall alternately, or in other words the 


water will boil x but the heat continuing and 
the rarefaction ineveaGing; the water will now 


be too much for the veſſel to contain, and will 
conſequently ſwell over its fides, which the vul 

gar call Boiling ever. It muſt however be added, 
that when water boils it cannot be 'rendexes 
hotter by any degree of fire u hatever; for as 
he heat of hoiling water is in proportion to the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere upon its ſurface, 
while that 
will be the ſame; likewiſe ; and the thermome- 
ter, being immerſed in boiling water, will, b 


7 
the degree of heat it expreſſes, diſcover my 


of the atmoſphere, 

-BOI'STEROUS, S. [6y/fry, Pol. rapid, ve- 
hement, or furious, byfler, Belg. ] violent, fu- 
rious, vehement or flormy. Roaring, applied 
to the V ind. 
hot, outrageous. . 


Applied to perfons, violent. 


- -BOISTEROUSLY, Adv. ¶ from boifterous | 


and {y] in a violent manner; ien 
BOI'STEROUSNESS, S. © [from loiſſerous 

a . neſs] the ſtate or quality of being furious, 

tumultuous, turbulent, and ftormy. . 

_ BO/KES, S. [Ind.] a kind of cotton TROY 


m ported from Surat; dome of which are white, 


_ others blue. 
BO'LARY,;,:Adj.. 8 34 partaking. of } 
n or ality of bole, or mM ; 


F * 
T, A 2 


Figuratively, furious, warm, 


„ 


1 


1 
, 


preſſure remains the ſame, the heat to ſuppart or raiſe a perſon's head in bed. Ap- 


q 


Hold, acceſſible coaſts," 
BOILING, S. [in Phyfics] the particles |. 


4 


* 


i — W 

2 BOL 
BOLD, ba, Sax, baltb, Goth, 
Baud, Belg, Tt, Ital. bald. Teut.] not hin- 
dered from an undertaking, either by the 
threats of others, or the difficulties attending 
it; daring, brave, courageous, fearleſs, Im- 
pudent, rude, applied to the behaviour, Li. 
centious, or too free, applied to words. Level, 
ſmooth, even, a lied by Tailors to Gtuation; 
Hoewel, To mak | 
bold, to take the liberty or freedom. 

To BO'LDEN, V. A. [from 35 to grow 
bold ; to make bold ; to diſpel a e $ ſears 
or doubts: #4 

BO'LD-FACED, Adj, impudent, not ſhew. 
ing any ſigns of ſhame by the countenance. *. 

BO'LDLY, Adv. [from bold and 55 Kon- 
fidently ; with aſſuta ce; impudently,  - 

BO'LDNESS, 8. [from bold and neſs] con- 
rage, intrepidity, undauntedneſs. Having 
therefore boldneſs to enter, c.“ Heb, x; 
19. The power to ſpeak or do what we in- 
tend, before others, without fear or diſorder. 
In a bad ſenſe, a reſolution to do or ſpeak any 
thing before others, though conſcious of its 
being wrong or indecent ; impudence. 

BO/LE, S. [bl, Lat.] the trunk of 2 
tree. Up went all the boles- and bows.” 
Chapm, A meafure about fix Engliſh quarters, 
In Natural Hiſtory, and Pharmacy, a ponde- 
rous different coloured earth and ſome malle, 
but leſs. fat than clay, ſomewhat ſoluble in the 
mouth, of a rough taſte, and ſtains when 
handled, Armenian bole, is a ponderous, fat, 
friable earth, of an aftringent taſte, of a co- 
lour between red and yellow, found i in Ar- 
menia. * | 

BO LIS, S. [Lat] in Natural Hiſtory, + 
ereat fiery ball, fwittly hurried through the 
air, generally drawing a tal after it, and named 
catra by Atiſtotle. 

-BO/LL, 8. fin Botany] a round fall 
ſtem. © A bell of flax.“ 

. To BO/LL, V. N. to riſe in» ll ebe 
„ flax WAS bolled. Exo. ix. 4 

BO LST ER, S. [E/ ere, Sar. Bolhe⸗, Belg: 
Bel, Rh. a ſleeping place] a long ticking ſack 
filled with feathers, "flocks, &c. made uſe of 


plied to dreſs, a pad made uſe of to hide ſome 


deformity. In Surgery, a compreſs or piece 
of linnen doubled, laid, or bound upon 2 
nn 1 


To BO'LSTER, v. A. to ſoßport, or raiſe 
a perſon's head with « bolſter,// In Surgery, fo 
force or keep the lips of a wound cloſe, by | 
means of a compieſs, - Figuratively, to ſupport 
or maintain | 

BO'LT,, S. [b:7r, Brit, boult, Belg. Phu, 
Gr.] a dart ſhot from a croſs bow; lightening; 
a thunder-bolt; a ſhort piece of iron made to 
faſten” doors; A ſpot, obſtacle; impediment: 
„Leck into the bolts, or Rains of right.” | 
| Shakeſp. | 

To BOY LT; v. A. [ dum the 
| Nen with a bolt; to fling out; to 
out heſitation-. Whep vice can 


noun] to f4- 
ſpeak with- 
bolt her ar- 
to faſten. 


ce s ments. "Mihon, 8 8 « The 


2 
| Tie Pins which bolt this' frame.“ Bey. 
| Tune bo ſeparate. the fige from the coarſe 
| Farts of a thing with a fieve, from blutir, Fr. 


Aen. Figuratively, to ſeparate truth from 
falſnood, by rigorous ation. Time 
« and nature will bolt out the truth. L'Eftr. 

To BOL T, V. N. to ſpring out with ſud- 
denneſs'; to ſtart out with the quickneſs of an 
| arrow; to come in a hurry, or without due 
conſideration. Uſed with the word out, © Bolt- 


* 


« no out upon the ſtage.“ 


{ail of a ſhip is faſtened, 2 85 


a fieve] a ſieve to ſeparate finer from coarſer 
parts, peculiarly applied to that made uſe of to 
rate flour from bran. 3 

BO'LT-HEAD. 8. [in Chemiſtry] a long 
fraight-necked glaſs veſſel uſed in diſtillations. 
See Matra. ; 

BO'LTING-HOUSE, S. I from bole, to 
ft, and bouſe] the place where meal is ſifted, 
or ſeparated from the bre. 

BO'LTSPRIT, 8. See Bowſprit. 

BO'/LUS, S. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, a medi- 
cine made into a ſoft maſs, about the ſize of a 
| nutmeg, to be taken at once. . 

BOMB, S. {\hombus, Lat.] formerly a loud 
voile. “A little flat noiſe in the room, but 
« 2 great bomb in the chamber beneath. 
Bacon, In Gunnery, a hollow ball of caſt 
iron, filled with whole powder and nails, 
pieces of iron, &c, furniſhed with a vent for 
a fuſee or wooden tube, replete with combuſti- 
ble matter, to be thrown our of a mortar- 
piece, EL , 8 


tack with, or ſhoot bombs againſt; to bom- 
bard, “ To bomb the monks. Prior. 
' BOMBARD, S. [bombarda, Lat. from 
bombus, Lat, a bomb, and ardeo, Lat. to burn] 
a piece of artillery uſed before the invention of 
cannon,” exceeding ſhort and thick. | 


ck a fling bombs into a town ; to attack with 
of ombs, ; | 3 | 
Ap- BOMBARDYER, S. [from bombard] the 


engineer, who fires or directs the throwing of 

bombs out of the mortars. © — 
BOMBARDMENT, 8. do bombard] 

an attack. made upon a city, &c. by throwing 


raiſe bombs into it. i 

, to BOMBA“SIN, S. [Fr. pronounced as if 
by wrote bombazeen, from bombicinus, Lat. filken] 
port a fight filken manufacture, uſed for mourn- 


ng, . ! ; 

BOMBA'ST; S. high, pompous and ſwel- 
expreſſions without any meaning. | 
BOMBA'ST, Adj. [from the noun] pom- 

pous, ſonorous, . but - conveying mean, if any, 


ht.” ideas, 5 e * 

c | BOMBA'Y, an iſland belonging to the pen- 
o fa- nſula of India, within the Ganges, and Mo- 
with- jul empire, in Aſia. It has its name from the 


Peneſs of its harbour, which is capable of 
Vrtainibg 2000 ſhips, Id the year 1663 the 


PO'LTER, S. [from bolt to ſeparate with | 


To BO'MB, v. A. | [fram the noun] to at- 


To BOMBARD, V. A. [from the noun] | 


« He now had bolted all the flour. Fairy | 


* 


| 


| DO - 

king of Portugal transferred the property and 
ſovereignty of this iſland, with all its appen- 
dant members and iſlands, to king Charles II. 
as part of the infanta Catharine's portion, up- 
on her marriage with him, who afterwards 
made a preſent of It to the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company; and they have ever ſince been in 
poſſeſſion of it, only the French tool it in the 
laſt war; but it was ranſomed for a very large 
ſum. The preſident of the Engliſh factory at 
Surat is commonly the governor of Bombay, 
who is attended with his guards, and other en- 
ſigns of ſovereignty, like a prince. This iſland 


is about ſeven miles in length, and twenty in 


circuit, being inhabited by Engliſh, Portugueſe, 
and people of different nations from the neigh- 
bouring countries, as Pagans, Mahometans, 


and a ſort of Chriſtians called Coolys, moſtly 


fiſhermen t ſo that the number of ſouls on it 
now is ſaid to be ahove 60,000, The ifland is 
not able to ſupply all theſe with proviſions, the 


ſoil being barren, the climate unhealthy, and 


air putrid : but governor Bohun, by draining 
the ſwamps and bogs, has remedied this latter 
inoonvenieney: however, the neighbouring 
country brings them abundant ſupplies. The 
iſland has woods of cocoa, and ſome ſalt z and 
lies convenient for trade. Et. | 
BO MB-CHEST, S. [from Bomb and chef] 
a cheſt filled with gunpowler and bombs, and 
placed underground in order to blow it up, to- 
gether with thoſe that were upon it. 

BOMRILA“TION, S. — bombus, Lat. 
the noiſe occafioned by the firing or explofion 
artillery, “ The bombilation'of guns. Browns 
Obſolete. „ 8 ö - K . 

BO/MB-KETCH, or BO'MB-VESSEL, a 
ſmall veſſel ſtrongly built, being ſtrengthened 
with large beams, to bear the-ſhock of a mor- 
tar at ſea, when bombs are to be thrown from 
it into a town, cs. FER 


— 


 BO'NA-RO/BA, S. [ Ital. a finegown] = | 


woman of the town; a proſtitute, | 
BONA'/SUS, S. [Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, 

a kind of buffalo, or wild bull. 
BON-CHRETIEN, S. [Fr. good chriſtian} 

a pear, ſo called perhaps from the name of ſome 
rdener or. N 1 


BOND, S. [hend, honda, Sax. Bandi, Goth, 
Sand, Per. and Iſl. from Sindan, Sax. and 
Goth. Sancerdan, Per. to bind ] any thing 
which confines a perſon's arms fo, that he has 
not the free uſe of them; cords, or chains; 
that which holds the parts of a thing together 3; 
union, joining, or connexion. © Figuratively, 
captivity; impriſonment, loſs of liberty; obh- 
gation.” A tye, applied to alliance. In Law, 
a deed by which a perſon obliges himſelf to 
perform certain acts, under a penalty ſpecified 
then 5 5 : 
BOND, Adj. ¶ from - gabonden, Sax. ] cap- 
tive; in a ſtate — % Bond * 
1 Cor. xii. 13. e 
BONDAGE, S. ſrom Bond] ſlavery; a 
ſtate wherein a perſon is deprived of liberty. - 
- BO/ND- MAID, S. {from bond, bound, or 


enſlaved, and maid] a'woman or female flave. . 


BO'ND-- .. 


U 
* 
N 
| 
- 
{ 
7 
FH 


: BON 
_ RODMAN, 8. [from fond and man] a 
 BO/ND-SERVANT, S. a. perſon Who is. 


Uberty to quit him 


HO'ND- SERVICE, 8. the, condition of a 
flave ; ſlavery. ; 
e S. a perſon in inextrica- 

very. 

0 N55 S MAN, 8. [from bond and mes] | 
yams, a perion who has given by hand as 

urity for another. 


BO/ND'S- WOMAN, $. 2 woman flave 3 
e one who by iven ber bond for ſecurity. 

BO'NE, S. bas, Sax. bein, Teut. and It. 
Len, Belg. ] in Anatomy, a white, hard, brit- 
inſenſible ſubſtance, ſupporting and firength- | 
the body like beams and pillars in a build- | 
Has ; defending ſome of the more eſſential parts, 
85 the brain 3 giving — to the human fabric, 
. bones con · 
„ and axched | 
over at their ends. 1 — — and bene vo- 
lence of pravidence. is very conſpicuous in their 
formation, The number of bones ip a human 
fabric are reckoned to be 245, excluſive. of the 
voila ſeſſamoidea, which amount to 48 more. 
Jo make no bones, is to, make no ſcruple, allud- 
ing to the readineſa with which a dog devours | 
meat. Te give a perſor a bons to. pick, a low 
phraſe, for laying an obſtacle in a perſon's 
way; or ſuggeſting ſomething which may per- 
ex him. A bone of contention, a cauſe of 
ife. -Bones, in the plural, are uſed Sguratively 


tor dice. 
To BONE, V. A. to take the bones out of 


che fleſh. 

BO'NE-LACE, 8. a cheap fort of flaxen 
Lace, wove by bebbins made of bones. | 

RO/NELESS, Adj. [from bone ye 43 
that which has no bones. Applied to e 
8 og ev Song 

AKA 

To BO NE SET, V. N. [from hone and fer] 
in Surgery, to ſet a broken bone in fuch a poſi- 
ties tbat-the two ends may meet and grow to- 
ether; ta reduce a diſlocated hone into its 
proper place. One pretending to bongſetting."' 


#: 

NES Err TER. 8. from boneſer and 6 
ene who applies bimſelf peculiarly to ſet bro- 
Een or diftocated bones. 


BO'NGRACE, S. ¶ bonne grace ace, Fr. — 

grace. or an air] a e , generally 
worn by infants. 

BONNE T, 8. Lbynet, Fr.] a covering for 


the head; a cap; or outward covering made 
of filk, worn inſtead of a hat hy the lakes, | 
In Fortification, a ſmall work, or little rave- 
Fn, without a ditch, having a parapet of earth 
from three to 12 feet high, and from 30 ta 36 
feet thick. Bonnet 4 pretere, or a prieſt's cap, 


an cut - work with three ſaliant angles and two | 


inwards. Among Sailors, ſmal} fails ſet on 
the courſes, or faſtened to the bottom of the 
miazen, mainfail, or forefail of a ſhip, when 
they woe tap dnn 10 cloach the maſt, *in 


bond ee bis ae and e 


| 


N 


N 


þ 


| 


4 


| CO 


B- 1 "Y 
oder e more way in n wink ? 
. Adv. [from * apdþ] i 


| © gay manner; handſomely, 

| BON! en ES > 8. 12 and nj] | 

the quality of appearing gay 3 / owe, 0 | 

N I RG OY | 0 
t 

ebe 12 


ay 


U Atv 2 t 
a 155 ke. 0 


5 ening, a 1. pear, \ 
1 * n 57 wy] having the pro- 2 
rtie: conſiſt 3 r. Ki 
rb | 
Boos 5. 2 dull, ber. Aurid, or con- to 
tem 97 8 8 * 
55 Teut. 
Sa By 3 5 5 1 ed uf 
coplifing apciently of: thin, pieces i Wl . 
wood, or the: i Ph of th beech-tree, which ba 
was preferre by t a natidns, an ac. py 
count of its ker any otber flo 
tree in | 85 parts. I Wor 7 Fe 8 
poſition YE: 10 


a com. 

fo, hare to commu» 

eee N 9 has diſcovered or collected 
to the public, and of à length fufficient to 


make a volume; a. collectign of papers ſeyc 


or bound, intended to. be wrote - the Givie Pa 
fion of an author $ ſubject. 40 "The firſt 5:44 7 
% we divide into ſectiong. Burnt. - Uſe 
with the particle in and the 1 pronouns bas 
hes or my, to be muc gr valued by a ah 
ron. Mi "y - 3 Fo bis books, wo, , 
99 Sc. : 4 at + 5 lied to the 
public delivery of a preacher, by the men | el 
flrength of memory md 
To BOOK, © ay A. „ to es 1 
ter or write any a book. in! 
"BO'OK-BINDER, 8 ane who ſews the : 
ſheets together, and 868 them to a cover of 10 
boards, or leather, &c.. See Binder. : 
UL, Adi. one who is. full of opi+ a 
nions gleaned from books, - without having _ 
either digeſted what he has read, or being able X t 
to produce any thing of his own. The bbs ho 
44 ful blockhead, ignorantly read.“ Pope, ; 
BOOTH, Af. [from Goat and 4/1] ven 15 
fond of books, ſtudy, or reading; pedantic. . d 
— uled in a bad ſenſe, and as 4 term . 
BOO'KISHNESS, 8. [from dag u. Fa 
neſs] 4 Bat, fondneſs for for books 5 too intenſe N ge 
an Lan ication to 1 ſometimes as 4 41 
or term of con g 5 
gd R KEEPER, 8 Toyed in "iy 
2, compting-houſe to rexiſter the jor "my 
daily carried on, and able to 'methodize them 1 
| fo, that his patron may at any time know the Fa 
true. ſtate of his affairs. 50 
BCO/K-KEEPING, S. the art of keeping 1 
accounts ut regiſtering a perſan's tranſaQions- 0 
BOO'K-LEARNED, Adj. m et 4nd Th 


learn] conyeriant. in bogs, but * in men; 


6 
1 


1 . 
„ , waa 0 


| ling books. 


| guratively, a” 


| to ſtudy. 


that reads much, but is a, perſon of no 
Naſt or invention. Uſed as 4 term of re- 


roach. X 2 ; ; ; 

OK. LEARN NO, g. improvement or 
learning to be acquired from s Oppoſed to 
that which may be obtained by the exerciſe 
of a man's own faculties, A term of con- 


apt, | > 
ego K Max, S. [from Sock and man 


one who applies himſelf to reading and ſtudy ; }- 


ſtudents Seldom uſed. | 0 
500 Ks EIER, 8. one who lives by fel. 


BOOK-WORM, 8. in ten gg 
ite orm whic reys upon 500K; 5 
2 perſon rsbütastely: fond of 
reading 5 one who applies hiraſelf too intenſely 


BOO'M, 8. [ beam, Sax. Boom, Belg. Zaum, ö 
Teut. a tree] among Mariners, a leng pole 
uſed to ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding ſail, 
main fail, or fore ſail; a pole, with buſhes, or 
baſkets, ſet as a mark to ſhew the ſailors ho-] ̃ 
to ſteer in the channel, when a country is over- | 
flown; a bar of timber laid a-croſs a harbour, 
to ſecure its entrance. 7 

BOON, S. [from bene, Sax, Boon, or ben, 
11. a requeſt or prayer] a gift, or reſent, ob- 
tained by having _ or ſued for it, . 

BOON, Adj. [5sn. Fr. good] merry; gay; 
« Heightened as with wine, jocund and Soon. 
Par, Left, Generally uſed with the word com- 

non, A 
BO OR, S. [Beer, Belg. gebure, Sax, hatver, 
Teut. ] a rude unpoliſhed countryman; a clown. 
« He may live as well as a Soor of Holland.“ 


Temple, © | | 

200 Ks, Adj. [5aworiſch, Teut. beerſch, 
Belg.] without any breeding or politeneſs ; 
rude ; clownith, pat 

BOO'/RISHLY, Adv. from Sooriſb and 5] 
in an unpolite, rude, and clowniſh manner. 

BOO/RISHNESS, S. | from 4vorifh and 
1%] clowniſhneſs ; rudeneſs of behaviour. 

10 B00 T, V. A. [5aeten, Belg. to profit] 
to be of ſervice, or advantage ; to profit; to 
enrich, ſerve, or accumulate. I will Boot 
* thee with what gift beſide — that modeſty 
% can beg.” Sal np. 5 

BO'OT, S. [ Zeta, bote, Sax. a compenſa- 
tion] gain, profit, or advantage. Jo boot, is 
an adverbial expreſſion, implying, beſides, over 
nd above, “He inſtruQed to bor in ſeveral 
6 ſciences,” Locke, | 7 

BO'OT, 8. DLottat, Arm. Zotas, Brit. Aa 
ſhoe, Bette, Fr.] a leather covering worn over 
the legs and feet, and uſe by thoſe who ride 
en horſeback; a kind of rack for the legs, 
tomerly uſed for torturing criminals in Scot- 
land; a legthern receptacle under a coach-box, 
ud for carrying boxes or other parcels, _ 

e V. A, [from the noun] to put 
en boots. | * I 
zor xp, Part. with boots on the legs; 
a boots. 8 g 

BOOTCA'TCHER, 8. the who 
Pu off the beots at an inn. W 


"ROB by 


| BO/OTES, s. [Lat.] in Aftron 


x 


| tronomy, the 
name of à northern con & of fixed tary 
conſiſting of 55 according to Flamſtead ; one of 
which, called Arcturus, is of the firſt magni» 
' BOOITH, S, [uth, Brit! ade Six. hoo 
Dan. bud, Perſ. Zuda, Luſ. and Pol.] ah 
built. of boards, or bougbs, to be uſed for a 
BOO'/T-HOSE, S. ſtockings worn inſtead 
of baots; ſpatter-daſhos ; or Welch-boats. 


* 


BOO/TLESS, Adj. | trom Soor, profit, and 


leſs, of leaſe, Sax. laus, Goth. and lerſe, Cimb. 


implying want, abſence, or a negation} that 
which will not produce any advantage or pro- 


fit; unavailing; unſucceſsſul. I have ſeat 
« him botleſs home. Shakeſp. FN Ole 

BOO/T-TREE, S. an inſtrument conſiſt 
ing of two parts, when joined in the ſhape of 
a leg, with a grove cut in the middle, to re. 
ceive a quoin, or wedge, which is drove in by 
main force, in order to ſtretch or widen a 

BOOT, S. [ buet, Buit, Belg. Beute, Tent. 
bytte, Dan. butin, Fr, Butino, 1a. that which 
is gained from an enemy in war; plunder; pil- 


lage; ſpails; things acquited by robbery, 7) 


- w 


O/PEEP, S. the act of thrufling the bead 
in fight of a perſon and drawing it back again 
immediately ; ſometimes uſed as a token of tear, 
and at others as a fign of pleaſantry or gaiety. 

BORA'CHIO, S. 3 
drunkard; one who drinks to exceſs, © You” 
& an abſolute Joracbio. * Congy. 5 


ploy booty, is to play or act unfairly, 


BO RAGE, S. ¶ Sorago, Lat. implying cou- 


rage, becauſe it is a great raiſer of the ſpirits 


in Betany, Linnæus ranges it in the firſt ſec- 


tion of his fifth claſs, from its having five ſta- 
mina, and a fingle ſtyle, There are four ſpecies, 
Its flowers are uſed in medicinal cordials, and 
the herb for cool tankards in the ſummer. 


— 


* BO/RAX, S. [Lat.] a ſalt prepared from 


the evaporation of water which runs from the 


copper mines n Bengal, or other parts of the 


Eaſt- Indies; likewiſe an artificial ſalt made of 

ſal armoniac, nitre, calcined tartar, ſea falt, 
and alum diſſolved in wine. 5 
BORN DEL, S. [berdcet, Teut. bordel, Arm. 

a houſe of bad fame; or where women of the. 

town are entertained, and practiſe their inde- 


centies. A bordel and a ſchool of lewd» 


c neſs. South, % | 

BO RDER, S. [Bord, Sax. and Teut. Zer- 
dure, bord, Fr.] the extremities, or edge of 
any thingz the extremities, or confines of a 
country; the outer and extreme parts of a gar- 
ment, or head-dreſfs ; a narrow flip of flowery 
at the extremity of a flower bed, Ce. in; 
garden. In Heraldry, an addition on the li 

of a ſhield, in form of a hem, or girdle, en- 
compaffing it all found, and ſerving as a diffe- 


| rence. In Printing, an ornament of flowers, 
ſcrolls, Sc. ſet round the edges of ſmall com- 


poſitions. ; 
To BO'RDER, V. N. to I near to the ex- 


* 
- 


— 7 . 
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ted near. Figuratively, to approach. 
«c wit which borders —_ prophaneneſs. Ti/- 
- dot. Uſed actively, to ſew a narrow ornament 
at the extremities of a thing; to lie upon or 
near. © Thoſe parts, which 5order the ſea.” 


8 ln TP | 
'. BORDERER, S. [from border and er] one 
who dwells near a place, or on the confines and 

extremities of a * . 

To BO RE, V. A. ian, Sax. Boren, 

Teut. borrance, Belg.] to wear into a hole; to 

make a hole by any ſharp pointed inſtrument ; 

to puſh forwards with violence; to make one's 
way, alluding to the ſtrength required to make 

a hole with. 5 | 

BO'RE, S. the hole made by boring; the 

Inftrument uſed in boring a hole; the dimen- 

Hons of a hole or cavity, applied peculiarly 

to the mouth of a cannon or other piece of 

artillery, 9 55 

Bo RE, the preter of Scar. 
BO REAL, S. [from bereas] towards the 

north. | 8 

BO REAS, S. the north wind. 

BO RER, 8. [from Lore and er] an inſtru- 
ment made uſe of to bore holes with; the per- 
fon who bores, | | 

To be BORN, V. N. paſſ. [from Bear] to 
come into the world; uſed with the particles 
0, for, and of, „He was Zorn w empire.” 
ec He was born fer greatneſs.” * Hern of 

ce the virgin Mary. Creed, _ $7: 28 
__ BOROUGH, S. of [Bor boe, Burig, burb, 
Burg, Sax. Borgo, Ital.] a town or corporation, 
which is no city; a town or viflage which 
ſends members to parliament. The whole 
number of boroughs amounts to 249. Royal 

Soroug bs, are corporations in Scotland, made 
for the advantage of trade, having commiſſion- 
ers to repreſent them in parliament. Hrad- 
Borough, the prefident or chairman of a hun- 

dred, choſen to ſpeak, or tranſact affairs in 
their name. In pariſhes, a kind of head - con- 

ſtable, having others for his aſſiſtants. 5 5 

To BO'RROW, V. A. [ Sergian, Sax. 

Bonge hen, Belg. 6-rgen, Teut.  borger, Dan.] 

the taking money or other things of another on 
condition of returning it again. Figuratively, 
to take ſome thing which belongs to another; 
to aſſume a property which belongs to ſome- 
thing elſe, „ 'I deccive your ſon in Ser- 

& row'd ſhapes.”* Shakeſp. 3 

BO /RROW. 8. e the verb] the thing 
taken of another to be returned again. 

BORRO WER, S. [from Ferrezo and er] 
he that takes money, Sc. of another, on con- 

dition of returning it again; he that uſes what 
is another's, as if it were his own. Figura- 
tively, be that adopts the ſentiments of an- 
other, without acknowledging that they are 
ſo, applied to writings. © Some fay that I am 
de a great Zorrower,”” Pope. | : 

BOfSCAGE, S. 7. F place ſet with 


trees; a grove or thicket; woods or woodland. 
In RNainting, a picture or landſkip, repreſent- 
ing woods, | TE 155 


- N * 
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BO'SKY, S. [be/que, Fr.] abounding with 


wood, woody. | 
BO/SOM, 8. [bo ome, boſm, Sax. : boeſ-n, 
eut.] the breaſt; that 


boſem, Belg. buſem, 
part of the body containing the heart, Figy. 
ratively, the embrace of the arms holding ay 
thing to the breaſt ; the middle or innermoſt 
part of any incloſure. The boſom of the 
* wood. In compoſition, it implies favou- 
rite ; any thing near or dear to a perſon, er 
that .of which he is peculiaaly fond; thus . 
* boſom-friends, boſum ſccret. 

To BO'S 


incloſe in the boſom. ratively, to keey 


7 ; to ſurround. e Boſom'd deep in vines. 


BO/SON, 8. fa corruption of boatfers; 
which ſee] * The boſon,” . "3 8 

BO SPHORUS, S. {from Bong, Gr. an 
ox, and mog©-, a paſſage] in Geography, 1 
narrow ſtreight or arm of the ſea, which it 
might be ſuppoſed an ox could ſwim over; :t 
preſent confined to that of Thrace, called the 
ſtreights of Conſtantinople ; and the Cimme- 


of Kapha, or Kiderleri. . 
BOS'QUETS, S. [from beſcbetto, Ital. a di- 
minutive of boſco, a wood or grove] in Gar- 


dening, ſmall groves, or compartments, form- 


ed of trees, ſhrubs, or tall growing plants, 
planted in quarters, either diſpoſed in regular 
rows, or in a wild and accidental manner. 
BO'SS, S. 2, Fr.)] a ſtud or ornament 
raiſed above the reſt of the work ; a ſhining 
piomnence ; 1 prominent part, or that 
which flicks out of the middle of a thing, or 
ſhield ; a thick body, + 
BO'/SSAGE, S. [from beſs] in Architec- 
ture, a projeCting ſtone laid rough in a build- 
ing, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, 
arms, &c. ; 8 
BOSTON, S. Baolpb': taxon, from g- 
dolph, a pious Saxon] a famous town in Lin- 
colaſhire, built on both fides the river Witham, 
over which it has a very high wooden bridge. 
Its church is 280 feet high, of exquifite work- 
manſhip, and ſerves inſtead of a landmark to 


pillaged and burnt by ſome villains, one of 
whom, Rob. Chamberlain, being apprehended, 
and convicted, confeſſed the fact; but would 
not impeach his accomplices. A ſtaple for 
wool being ſettled here in 1607, it revived 
from its former calamity, and is at preſent a 
well-built, qpulent town, The inhabitants 
apply themſelves both to merchandize and 
trading, and the ſheep of this ſhire are reckon- 
ed the beſt in England. John Fox, the f- 
mous author of the At and Moments, &c. 
was born here. It is a town corporate, bo- 
verned by a mayor and 12 aldermen, ſends tw 
members to parliament, and is diſtant from 
London go computed, or 114 meaſured mils. 

BO'SVEL, S. ſin Botany]' a {pecics ot 
crowfoot. 


BOSWORTH, S. [ in Geography] i hee 


OM, V. A, oO the noun] t, 
1 


rian or Scythian Boſphorus, called the ftreights 


mariners. In the reign of Edward I. it wal 
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fint town in Leicefterſhire, near which was 
| fought the decifive battle between Henry VII. 
and Richard III. in which the latter was con- 
quered and ſlaia. It has a | 
Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London go 
computed, and 104 meaſured miles, 


BOTANIC, or BOTANICAL, Adj. [S- 


ranneg, Gr. J that which ralates to her $5 
{killed in herbs. 2 i 

BO/TANIST, S. [from Botany] one who 
is ſkilled in the nature of plants, and their cul- 
ture; one who applies himſelf peculiarly to 
| the ſtudy of vegetables, 2 2 
BO'TANOLOGY, S. [Beravonoyia, Or.] 
| a diſcourſe on plants. ; 
BOTANY, S. from ora, Gr. an herb] 
the ſcience of herbs and plants. This ſtudy 
was very little cultivated till-Bauhine aroſe in 
the 16th century, and both reduced it to me- 
thod, and increaſed the number of its objects. 

BOT! ARGO, 8. [| botarga, Span.] a kind 
cf ſauſage made with the roes and bloud of the 
mullet fich. | 
- B'OTCH, S. [S5ofs. Fr. Bora, Ital. Zcerſe, 
Belg. ] a ſwelling, which afterwards encruſts, 
diſcolours the ſkin, and cauſes a dilagreeable 
idea, Figuratively, the part of any work 
clumfily or ill finiſhed, ſo as to diſgrace the 
reit; ſomething added, or joined to a thing in a 
clumſy manner. 2 

To BO/TCH, V. A. Frame Dan. &cetzun, 
Belg.] to mend or patch old cloaths in a clumſy 
manner. Piguratively, to mend any thing in 


an awkward manner ; to join things together | 


which do not ſuit, or agree with one another; 
to mark with puſtules, ſcabs, or blotches. 
BOTCHER, S. [from Sotcb and er] one 
who mends, or ſews patches on old cloaths, in 
a clumſy manner ; and is the ſame in reſpe to 
a taylor, as a cobler to a ſhoemaker. Figura- 
tively, a perſon who performs any thing in a 
clumſy and bungling manner. | | 
BO TCHV, Adj. marked with botches, or 
EY ſores, _ ** Were not that a borchy ſore. 
bak. | 
BO'TH, Adj. ,[oede, Iſl. butn, batzwa, Sax. 


bathur, Cimb, | when applied to two perſons or 


things as concerned together, it unites them 
into one collective idea, which implies the two. 
When followed by and, it implies either, or 
one as well as the other. Hoth morning and 
« afternoon.”” Sidney. 1 | 
BO'TRYOID, Adj. [Perguoedng, Gr.] in 
ſhape like a bunch of grapes. OS 
BO TS, S. [has no ſingular, from bitan, 
Sax. ] a ſpecies of ſmall worms breeding in the 
entrails of horſes. ts 
BO'TTLE, S. DBauteille, Fr.] a veſſel with 
2 narrow mouth to contain liquor. When made 
of leather, called a leather, or leathern, bottle; 
when of 'glafs, a glaſs bottle. Figuratively, a 
quart, bottles generally holding that quantity; 
2 bundle of graſs or hay, derived from the 
French Boreau, a bundle. When compounded ' 
with other words, it ſignifies drinking, as a 
* companion. _.- 


It has a weekly market on | Szoift. 
BO/TTLE-FLOWER, S. ſin Botany, tha 
aneus, or cemaurea | a compound flower, whoſe 
A is formed of many hermaphrodite florets, 


Ss * > cit 


bottle. A hogſhead of wine is to be borrled off” 


and the border of female florets, of different 


« fizes, incloſed in a common roundith ſcaly em- 


palement, Linnæus ranges this genus in the: 
third ſection of his nineteenth claſs ; but Tour- 


nefort in the ſecond: ſection of his twelfth. - 


There are twenty ſpecies 


BO!/TTLE-NOSED, Adj. one who has 2 


large noſe, very big towards the end. 
BO'TTLE-SCREW, S. a ſpiral wire, made. 

uſe of to pull a cork out of a bottle. 
BOTTOM, S. [borm, Sax, bedem, Belg.] 


.ter glides ; a valley, dale, or lower ground. 
Figuratively, foundation; hence 79 the bottom, 
ſometimes implies thoroughly. His propo- 
ce ſals ſhould be examined to the Bottom. Locle. 
To be at the bottom, to be concerned in, to have 
a part or ſhare. 


venture in one bottom, to run a riſque together 


in the ſame thing. The &ortom of a lane, is 


the loweſt part, The bertom of beer, the dregs. 


Applied to thread, a ball, from boteaz, Fr. a 


heap, or little bundle. 

To BOTTOM, V. A. [from the noun] to 
build upon as a foundation, principle, or ſup- 
port; to wind thread into ,a ball. Uſed neu- 
terly, to be built on; to be ſupported by. 

BOTTOMED. Adj. having a bottom 
uſually compounded” with ſome other word; as, 


«© There being prepared a. number of flat- ber- 


« tymed Boat. Bacon. 1 

BO TTOMLESS, Adj. [from bottom and 
leſs] without a bottom; prodigious deep; that 
which cannot be .fathomed. Figuratively, 


| boundleſs, inſatiable. Then be my paſſions 


« Lottomiefs.”” Shak, 


BO'TTOMRY, S. in trade, the borrowing 


money upon the keel or bottom of a ſhip, where 
by, if the money be not repaid, at the day ap- 
pointed, the ſhip becomes the property of the 
creditor ;. likewiſe the lending money, to be 
paid at the return of the ſhip ; in confideration. 


of which, though the intereſt demanded be 


20, 30) or 40 per cent. and upwards, it is not 

eſteemed uſury; becauſt if the flip periſhes, 

the creditor loſes his monex. 
BO*TTONY, or BO/TONE, in Heraldry, 


applied tp a croſs, which terminates, at the 
ends, in three knots or buttons, reſembling in 


* 


ſome meaſure three leaved graſs, or the mark 
on cards called clubs. . j 
BO'UCHET, S. [Fr.] in Gardening, a 


LACSEA 4 


BO'UD, S. in Natural Hiſtory, an inſet 
which breeds in malt, called likewiſe a wevil. 
BO H, S. [pronounced as if the gh were 


To BOTTLE, vi A. [from the noun] to 


N 
b 


' omitted, from bog, Lega, and bob, Sax. ] in Bo- 
| "5"; 


Þ 


BO Ut: - e 
put liquor into bottles. Uſed with the parti 
. cle off, to draw out of another veſſel into a2, 


the loweſt part of a thing, Applied to a river, 
the bed of earth, or gravel over which the wa- 


« He t at the bottom of 
«© many excellent counſels. Addiſ. A ſhip,. or 
veſſel; hence, to embark on the ſame bottom, To 


n 


ö 
LIED 
U 


( 
| 


2 beach caft up, or where 


_ found] to ſtrike againſt a thing with ſuch force 


\ BOUNNDLESS, Adi. [from bund and iſe] 


_  BAture,, - 


| B-OU 
why; am urm or large ſhoot of a tree, ſomewhat 
r than 4 branch, though uſed by authors 


| . S. [from bupan, Sax. to twiſt] 
x twiſt knot; a link; a bending. «© The 
66 beught of the fore legs. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
. BOUVILLEE, or BOUILL/ON, 8. Fr. 
H Cookery, any thing made of boiled meat; 
Erbth, or ſoup, _ 5 
"BOU/LDER-Wartrts," S. in Architecture, 
thoſe which are built of round flints or pebbles, 
Kid in a ſtrong mortir, uſed where the ſea has 
there is plenty of 
thoſe ſtones. ä 5 
To BOU/LT, See Br. | 
To BOUNCE, v. N. [formed from its 


as to rebound back, making a noiſe at the ſame 
time, To ſpring with force, applied to the 


ſpurting of beex out of a bottle. In familiar lan- 


guage, to make a noiſe, bully, or heftor,; to 
be ſtrong made and active. The bouncing 
«© Amazon. Shak  _ | 3 
*BOU!NCE, S. [from the verb] a ſmatt,, 
violent, and ſudden ftroke ; a ſudden crack, or 
noiſe, applied to the exploſion of a gun, or the 
wurifting of a bladder, c. In low language, a 
reat, or boaſt. 5 
BOUNCER, S. [from bounce and er] one 
who is noiſy in his own praiſe, or in his 
zreats againſt another,; a bully; a boaſter, 
_ BOUND, S. [from bind, bornes, Fr.] a 
reſtraint, a leap, jump, or ſpring ; the flying 
back of à thing which is firuck - againſt an- 
other with great force. oy e 
To BOUND, V. N. [bordir, Fr.] to jump, 
fpring, or move on forwards by leaps; to fly 
back again when ſtruck againſt a thing with 
violence. Uſed a&vely, to make a thing leap, 
or mount by fits from the earth, in its motion. 
BOU ND, Part. of bind. 
BOU/ND, Adj. [abunden, Sax. of bindan, 


Sax. obliged] deftined ; intending ; or on ones 


way to a- certain place, Uſed with for,. and 
eculiar to ſeamen, | 3 

BOUNDARV, S. the extremities or ut- 
moſt limits of a thing, or country. - 

 BOU!'NDEN, Part. paſſive of Binde. 
 _ BOU/NDING-STONE, 8. a ſtone played 
with, and made to bound from the earth, 
when flung from the hand. A globe, a 


4 bigger bounding-flone,””  _ ; 
30 N88, s. from boundleſs and 

refs, the quality of being wi any reſtraint; 

inſatiableneſs; infinity. | 


that which is reſtrained by no limits; confined 
by no power; or ſatisfied by no enjbyment. 

. BOUNTEOUS, Adj. from bounty] liberal, 

or conferring benefits largely and from a good- 

neſs and kindneſs of nature. . 

©" BOUNNTEOUSLY, Adv. [from bounteous, 

and ly] in a liberal manner; conferring bene- 


fits generouſly, and from a-principle of good 


preter of bay, and pronounced | 


| "BOU'NTEOUSNESS, 5. {from buran, 
and 17 quality of conferring benefits q 
favours from a principle of Kindneſs, including 
the idea of ſuperiority. | | 
BOUNTIFUL, Adv. [from bounty and fu) 
.conterring favours without reſtraint, and from 
an internal principle of kindneſs. Applied to 


things, very mucft abounding in valuable pro. 
— * As bountiful as mines of India,” 


BOU'NTIFULLY, Adv. [from bountiful 
and 9] in ſuch a manner as to confer favours or 
bene fits with generoſity, and from an inward 
prineiple of kineneſs. Applied to things, plen- 
tifully producing what is of ſervice. and ufe, 
% The river bountifally requitting it. Brown's 
Vul . Err, 5 : b N ; : 7 

NTIFULNESS, S. [from Bbourtif.! 
and neſs] a great propenſity to beſtowing fa- 
yours, or conferring benefits ; generoſity, mu- 
nifcence.: 3 | A 9 
BOUNT , S. from bene, Fr.] the con- 
ferring benefits on others, diſtinguiſhed from 
charity, becauſe exereifed towards objects that 
are not highly neceſſitous; and including the 
idea df a gitt beſtowed by a ſuperior. 
BOURDALOVYE, 8. { Fr. pronounced her- 
'dalos] a'ſort of worked linnen manufactured at 
Caen in Lower Normandy. 


| To BOU'RGEON, V. N. [pronounced bol 


Jon, from bourjconner, Fr.] to ſprout ; to ſhoct 
into branches; to produce buds. 

. BO'URJ, >, [Copt. ] in Natural Hiſtory, the 
ſea mullet, of which the botargo is made, Ser 
. Botargo. 8 ; 5 | : 5 | 
BORN, 8. [from borne, Fr.] the extre- 


|\mities, bounds, or limits of a country, or piece 


of land. 

BOU RN, S. f from bourn, Sax. borne, Belg.] 

ia brooꝶ or torrent 3 when added to the name of 

plates, it implies, that they ate ſituated near or 

upon brooks. Eg NES 
'To'BOU'SE, v. N. [buyſſin, Belg. Joe, 

Copt. an intoxicating drink | to drink immo- 


1 ˙ A | 
BO, Adj. [from \bouſe] intoxicated | 
with drink, ; 
'BOU'T,'S.' [the ow pronounced like the vw 
in cot. Berta, Ital.] a turn; implying as much 
of an action as is performed without intermiſ- 
ion; at onte; a part of any action which 'is 
carried on by ſucceflive intervals, once. Th: 
et bat,” this once, _ FD 
BOUTA'NES, 8. cotton clothes manufac- 
tured in the iſland of Cyprus, called likewiſe 


dimities. ] 3 5 
' . BOU'TANT, Adj. [ bouter, Fr. to abut] in 
Architecture, When applied to an arch or but- 


treſs, that which ſuſtains a vault, and is ſuſ- 
| tained by à ſtrong wall or ſome maſſy pile. A 
pillar bourant is a large chain or pile of ſtone, 
made to ſupport a yault, terrace, or wall, 
"BO/'UZA, S. an intoxicating drink of the 
| Egyptians, called celia, or cera, made with bar- 
ley flour ſoaked in wine, and mixed with ſome 
inebriating drug; very much in uſe among the 


| 


; "© 


en W To 


kw, Sax, r i | 
| gehegt to Pl to, joined with the car and 


ve 


„ BOW, V. A, Lage.; Sat. bocken 
To BOW, to bend 2 a/ in token of 


cle down, „ Bow von thine ear to 
1 ui Had kein iv, 8. To preſs, or cruſh, 
pil ogy to bend, or de bent; to make a 
bow ; to bop, or incline the body towards 
the earth. Bowwed down upon their knees,” 


Judg, vi. 6. To be overpowered, or to ſtoop, 


fox 


from Suelin, Brit. implying any thing made of 
| horn, as drinking cups formerly were, or rather 
from Bola, Sax. a cup; or glaſs] a drinking 
veſſel, rather wide than deep, diffinguilked from 
a tea cup by its greater dimenſions, and from = 
drinking cup, becauſe that is rather deep than 
wide; the hollow, roundiſ part of any thing 
| which can hold liquor, “ The Sn of a 


4 


ander the preſſure of affiftion. * They ſtoop, | © ſpoon.“ Swift. A baſm, or fountain, or 


« the bow dozon together.” 
BOW, 8. from the verb, the 027 pro- 
nounced like that in cow, or 30e] a ſtooping 


of the head and inclination of the body, by way | 


of ceremony or compliment. 
BO W, 8. [pronounced bo, as if the wv was 
dropped. Beba, Brit, boga,' Sax. boge, Belg. 
legen, Teut. bue, Dan. ] a warlike weapon or 
ioftrument made of tough wood, the extremi- 
ties of which are tied by a ſtring, which being 
drawn towards the body of a perſon, bends the 
wood, and by its elaſticity, forces an arrow 
placed on the firing, with great violence, to a great 
diſtance; a bending. piece of wood furniſhed 
with hair, and uſed in playing on ſtringed in- 
firuments ; the loop of a firing tied in a knot z 
a yoke, or bending piece of wood, “ The ox 
« hath his Bey. Shak. Applied to a ſaddle, 
two pieces of wood laid archwiſe, to receive the 
upper part of a horſe's back, give the ſaddle its 
due form, and keep it tight. Applied to a 
Hip, that part which begins at the Joof and 
compaſſing ends of the ſtem, and ends at the, 
fernmoſt parts of the forecaſtle. If a ſhip hath 
1'broad bow, it is'called a bold bow 3 if 4 thin 
and narrow one, a leas bow. In Building, B 
% beam of wood or brafs, with three long 
ſcrews, which direct a lath of wood or ſteel to 
2ny arch; uſed commonly in drawing draughts 
of 93 projeRions of the ſphere, or long 
neben. 3 
50 W. BEAR ER, S. [from 50 and Bear] 
ene who carries a bo ũ ' 
BO/'W-BENT, Adj. bent like a bow, or in 
the form of a how; crooked z ſtooping. A 
* ſybil_old,. boww-bent with crooked age. Milt. 


To BOWEL, V. A. to pierce the bowels; BO/WSPRIT, or BOL 


to penetrate deep, or to the bottom of a thing. 
; To the Sue d cavern darting deep. Them- 
on. © ; 

BO'WELS, S. [it has no fingular, from 
Hour, Fre] the inteſtines,- veſſels, or organs 
vithin the body; the” guts. _ Figuratively, the 
inner part of any thing. The Serbe of the 
mountain.“ df. Tenderneſe, pity, or 
compaſſion, | 


BO'WER, 8. [from boygh, or the verb bow, | 


implying to bend] an arbour, or place formed 
of the branches of green trees, bent or arched 
it the top; the anchor of a ſhip, ſo called from 
870 100 1 Zoww of the ſhip. See Bow, 
. To R, V. A. to make a bower, to 
welude in a bower, Figuratively, to ineloſe, 


© Thou didſt Botver the fpirit—In mortal Pa- 
' raiſe of ſuch fret fleſh,” Satz. 
, BOWERY, Adj. full of bowers ; ſhady and 


| ciſtern, „So to convey water, that it ma; 
e ee the ciſtern,” | 
| Bacon, VVV . 
BO'WL, S. Col, Belg. Sone, Fr. Zolo, Span. J 
Ja round or ſpherical piece of wood, which may 

be rolled along the ground. * 
To BO'WL, v. A. to roll-a bow! along the. 
ground; to roll a bowl at any mark. In 
Skettles, to knock down with a bowl. “ He: 
% Zorphed five.” . . 
BOWL DER STONES, S. lumps or frag- 
ments of ſtone or marble, broke from cliffs, and 
| rounded by: Ws IN * „„ 
BO W-LEGGED, Adj, 1 crooked 
legs, or ſuch as ens Ph 666, * bent... - 
 BO'WLER, S. from Be and ]. he that 


rolls a bowl z-one that plays with, or at, bowls. 
-» BO/WLINE, or 20 Ind, 8. 2 rope 


of the outſide of a ſail, by two or three ropes, 
like a crow foot, called the bowling bridle, 
uſed to make the ſail ſtand ſharper, or cloſer 
to the wind, and fixed to all but the Iprit, or 
ſprit-top-ſail. ZBozwling knot, is one that + 5 
bot flip, uſed to faſten the bowling to the 


let it more ſlack. _ | 
BOWLING-CREEN, = [from Zorolim 
and green] a piece of ground. overgrown wi 
war”. of a true level or horizontal ſurface, kept 
_ cut and frequently rolled, for playing at 
bowls, : 


BO'/'W-SHOT, S. the diftance to which an 
arrow can fly, when ſhot from 12 bow. 2 
bolt, a bar, and fpriet, Belg. 'a fail, yard or 
pole, or from bow, a part of a ſhip, and ſprirt, 
(Beg: a pole] a kind of maſt at the prow of a 
veſſel, reſting flopeways on the head of the main 
tern, faſtened by the foreſtay and to the partners 
of the foremaſt, ſerving to carry the ſprit, and 
ſprit-top-ſail and jackſtaff. Its length ſhould 


de two thirds of the mainmaſt, and its thick- 


bow is bent. FC *. 
BOW YER, S. one who ſhoots with a bow g 
an archer ; a perſon who. makes bows. . 
BOX, S. ¶ box, bextrevw, Sax. bauehſtawn, 
Teut, box, Span.] its leaves are. pinnated and 
ever green ; it has male and female flowers: on 
the ſame plant, the former having à three- 
leaved, and the female a four-leaved, concave 
empalement, Linnæus ranges it in the fourth 
8 d 100 


Ucloled like a dower, er. 


1 


BOWL, $, Tpronouneed as if writ 2 


faftened to the leech, bolt-rope, or middle part 
crengles, To eaſe, or run up the bowling, is to 


BOWMAN, -S, one who thoots with a 


nefs equal to the mizen. „ 
30 7K. 8. the ſtring by which a 


JW 


tion of his 21ſt claſs, from its having male | BRA'BBLER, 8. {from brabble. and er]! 
. And female flowers on the ſame plant, and the | clamorous, quarrelſome, turbulent, or noiſy 
male flowers having four ſtamina, There are | fellow, 5 126 
three ſpecies. Its wood is yellowiſh, hard, ſo- | To BRA'CE, v. A. [cmbraſſer, Fr.] to tt, 
Id, even, very heavy, and takes a good po- þ or wind bandages tight round a thing. The 
uh. I © women of China, by bracing and binding 
NOX, S. [buchs, Teut. box, Sorel a caſe | © them cloſe in their infancy, have very little 
made of wood, or other ſubſtance, to hold any | ** feet.” Locke, To flrain or ſtretch. To bras 
thing; diſtinguiſhed from a cheſt, as the leſs the yard, in Sea Language, is to bring the yard 
is from the greater ; the caſe of a mariner's or | to either fide, ſo as, to make it ſtand ſquare or 
\ Fea compaſs; the inner caſe of a watch; a cheſt | even acrofs the ſhip. 5 
in which money is put: hence a Chriſtimas-bex, | BRACE, S. [| ſrom the wool a bandage; 
which ſignifies both the cheſt into which the | that which keeps the parts of a thing cloſe to- 
money is put, and the money then collected. gether ; that which is uſed to keep a thing 
The firſt ſtory of ſeats in a play-houſe, formed | ſtretched. In Printing, a crooked line, de- 
into ſmall ſquare rooms, and built either on the | noting that the members of a ſentence ought to 
age, or round the GEN of the Mu | be joined together, but not taken ſeparately, 
BOX, S. [bock, Brit. a check, pochen, Teut. | | OD 1 
to ſtrike] a bow on the face vic he hand. marked thus | and uſed by Teen g 2 
To BOX, V. A. gs the noun] to fight | the end of a triplet, or three lines, which rhime 
with the fiſts; to ſtrike on the head or face | to each other. Preparations in war, It 
with the hand, | e ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace,”, Shakeſs. 
BOxEN, Adj. [of box. and er, from the | Figuratively, the ſtate of a thing that i 
Sax. implying the materials out of which any | ſtretched, _< When it has loſt its race, ot 
thing is made] made of box. Applied to co- “ tenſion. Holder. In Architecture, a piece 
Jour, of a box colour. Her cheeks of been | of timber formed with bevil jointe, and uſe 
c hue. Dryden. | | | to keep a building ſteady. In Sea Affain, 
BOXER, S. [from box and er] one who is | ropes faſtened to the yard arms of a ſhip, and 
Killed in fighting with the fift ; one who fights | uſed to ſquare the yards, and bring them to any 
With his fit, 2 | poſition, Applied to a Coach, the thick thong 
"BO'Y, S. [the etymology uncertain. Skin= | of leather on which the body hangs, = 
| ner derives it from b»be or babe, Teut. and Min-“ BRA'CE, S. 1 uſed with ans at the 
= : ew from Da, Heb.] a name applied to | end for the plural, and is a collective noun, 
=_— perfons of the male ſex tiil they are fifteen years | which ſeems to haye only the ſingular] in Hurt. 
old. Uſed figuratively for a perſon who wants | ing, two, or a pair; perhaps ſo called from 
the ſedateseſs and diſcretion of manhood, and | their being tied together, YT 
its then a term of reproach. 5 BRA CED, Adj. in Heraldry, the inter- 
To BO'Y, V. N. to mimic, ſo as to render | mingling che vrons at the baſe of an eſcutcheon. 
a thing ridiculous. « Some ſqueaking Cleo- | BRA CELET, S. [e diminutive of brate, ot 
« patra boy my greatneſs.” Shak, 1 from bracelet, Fr. cf bras, Fr. an arm} an ot- 
477 BOY AR, or BOIAR, S. [ Ruſſ.] a name | nament worn round the wriſt; a piece of de- 
4 of dignity applied, in Ruſſia, to the lords of | fenfive armour for the am. 
. the Czar's court. 3 | - BRA\'CER, S. from Brace and er] that 
BOY HOOD, S. [from Ley and bod, of | which braces, or keeps a thing tight, In S- 
Bad or bade, Sax. implying fate, condition, or | gery, a bandage, “ They may be reſtraned 
quality] the ſtate wherein a perſon is ſtiled a | © by a Pracer. Wiſeman, Sas 
boy, extending from infancy to youth, or till a BRA'CHI/ZEUS, S. ¶ from Sracbium, Lat. 
„ perſon is fifteen years old. 2 an arm] in Anatomy, the name given to tuo 
q) _  BO'YBH,S. from bey and 7/þ, of iſc, Sax. | muſcles of the arm. no Pros be 
q or t, Goth. ] like a boy with reſpect to uner-“ BRA/CHTAL, Adj. [from Brachium, Lat. 
„ perience, want of ſedateneſs, or difcretion ; ] an arm] that which belongs to, or is ſityated 
childiſh, trifling, puerile. in, the arm. om . 
19 "BO'YISHLY, Adv. [from Beyiſb and y] in | BRA/CHMANS, S. [perhaps from 12, 
a childiſh, wanton, trifling manner, Heb. to fly, from their living in 218570 In- 
BO/YISHNESS, 'S. from beyiſp and neſs] | dian philoſophers, who lived a very good life i 
that quality which is predominant in boys; | woods, ſlept on hides, abſtained from the fleſh 
want of thought, ſedateneſs, or diſcretion 3 } of animals, holding it an impiety to touch 
_ ehildiſhneſs ; trifling. ; them, and believed the doctrine of the tranſm!- 
BOY'YISM, S. an action or expreſſion, which gration of the ſoul. They ſpent the greateſ 


nd 


becomes a boy only ; a term of reproach, part of the day and night in praying and fing- BI 

Bp, an abbreviature for biſhop. | ing anthems, They confidered life as a Wn, 

| BRA'BBLE, S. [brabbelen, Belg. a quarrel, | of conception, and death as a birth to 3 happ) perfe 

a clamorous noiſy conteſt, © In private brabble | life, for thoſe who had regulated their lives 2c « it 

« did we apprehend him.“ Shak, I cording to the dictates of true philoſophy. Te 

| To BRA'BBLE, V. N. [from the noun] | BRA/CHYGRAPHY, S. [from es WA 

to conteit a thing with great our ; to quar- | Gr, ſhort, and ygaqo, Gr, to write] the at MA 
rel, to clamour, II thort-hand, or writing a thing by character 


; „B R aA 


 B Ra 


hair, or any thing collected by weaving of 


. beter time and compaſs, than by the letters}. BRAD, S. [from the verb] 4 loch ef 
ö 


'of the common alphabet. . 
| BRACKET, S. [Sracciet, Ital.] pieces of 

5 | wood either carved or plain, fixed againſt a 
e wainſcot or wall, to ſuſtain. and ſupport fome- 


thing, KS 
eerst Adj. [from best, Belg,] 
1 that which is ſomewhat ſalt ; of the taſte of 
0 ſea - water. b 


Ir BRA'CKISHNESS, S. {from Srackifh and 

| n;ſs] the diſagreeable ſaltneſs which is found on 
3 taſting ſea - water. 8 
— BR D, Itrom brad, Sax, -and braed, 
ig Goth, broad]. when added to the names of 


5 laces, figniGes their broadnefs 3. thus Bradford 
„bei x Sroad ford. 


„ BRAD, S. a kind of nails uſed in biting, 


10 without à ſhoulder over their ſhank, or a ſpread- 

ing head like other nails, pretty thick towards 
ne the upper end, that the top be driven into, 
It and buried in the board they faſten. Jeincrs- 
ſp. Brads, are for hard wainſcots,  batten-brads for 


Is ſoft, and. billet or nt Re dr are thoſe which 


ct are uſed when a floor is laid in haſte; or to 
ce WW 1:1low joiſts inclined to war. 

ed To BRA'G, V. N. [BSraggeren, Belg. to 
Irs, firat, brangeren, Teut. to be proud} to diſplay 
and an advantage with great pomp and vanity z to 
any boaſt, © Hrags of his impudence, but ſcorns 
"gs « to mend.“ Pope uſes it with on, but impro- 


perly, and perhaps merely for the ſake of a 
the double rhime. _ g | 


wn, « Yet lo in me, what.authors have to Zrag 

unt e Te = 7 

rom « Redve'd, at laſt, to hiſs in my own dra- 
gon.“ 5 35 . | oh Dunciad. 

ter- BRA'G, S. (om the verb] a pompous or 

eon. proud diſplay of any advantage a perſon poſ- 


e ot ſeſſes, Figuratively, the thing itſelf. which 
or. cauſes pride or boaſting ; glory. Beauty is 
 &- « nature's brag, and muſt be ſhewn. il. 
ton, | Y F 
that BRA/GGADOCHIO, 8. a - perſdn ,, who 
Sur- vainly ſets forth his own good qualities, or diſ- 
ained plays them more. than they 7 00 1 n 
4 BRA'GGART, S. [from 372 
lat. a perſon WhO boaſts of his own abilities too 
q two nuch. * Every Sraggart ſhall be found an 


t F 
Lat. BRA'GCART, Adj. [See the noun] proud, 
tated conceited, vain,, © Huffing, Sraggart, pufft 


i nobility.”* Done. 5 LE 
. ACER, 8. [from Frag and er] one 
ln. vo diſplays his pretended abilities in all the 


i, pomp of vain and oftentatious language. 
e BRA!GLESS, Ah Jones brag, and leſs 
e of leaſe, Sax. or Ibs, Goth, 1 Ba want, 


being boaſted of, 4% Bragliſi let it be. Shak. 


fen or fouriſhing manner. How br 
it begins to bud. Spencer. Seldom uſed. 
To BRA'1D, V. A. [ 5r:yden, Belg. brader, 


manner as to occahon, boaſting; in à glorious 


A 


aer, Tent. ] | 


abſence, or negation] without a boaſt; without | 


BRA'GLY, Adv, [from brag and ly] in ſuch | 


1 plaiting ; a ſmall narrow kind of lace, uſed for 
ornamen 32 womens ſhoes, bed-curtains, &c, 

5 - BRAILS, S. ſmall ropes uſed in furling the 

| fails acroſs, © To bale up. the Brails, or brail up 

the Gail, implies that the fail is to be haled up, 

in order to be furled, or bound cloſe do the 


| in Anatomy, the large ſoft whiri 
1 filling the infide of the craneum or fkull 
| wherein all the organs of ſenſe terminate, and 
| wherein the ſoul is ſaid to reſide. It i: divided 
into the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla-oblon+ 
; patay or medulla ſpinalis. The brain is much 

ger in men than in any other- animals, -and 
is generally biggeſt in.ſuch other animals as ſhew 
che greateſt degree of ſagacity, ſuch as monkies, 
Sc. For a conſiderable ſtock of animal ſpirits 
being required in cogitation, memory, &cs 
where they fail, theſe powers muſt fail likewiſe, 


of brain ſufficient to ſupply them. | 

To BRAIN, V. A. {from the noun} to 
daſh the brains out; to kill bx daſhing the brains 
out. | | SD 

BRA'INISH, Adj. [from brain and 2%] 
Figuratively, hot- headed, furious, mad. It 
6 is his Srainiſb appre henſion. Sbal. Seldom 
uſed. } : . 45 


without brains. Figuratively, filly, fooliſh, 
thoughtleſs. _ M 4 he} 
BRA'/IN-PAN,.S. [from 4rain and pan, of 
pahne, Sax. a diſh, or the ſkull] the ſkull; ſo 
called from its containing the brains. 
BRA'INSICK, Adj. ¶ from &rarr and fick, 
of ſeac, Sax, or ficck, Belg. diſlempered] diſor- 
dered in the brain. Figuratively, giddy, thoght- 
leſs, fooliſh, mad. i F | N fi 45g 
BRA/NSICKLY, Adv. {from 4rainfick- and 
ly] after the, manner of a perſon whoſe brain is 
diſordered. | Figuratively,. inconſiſtently, weak- 
ly, foolifhly.. , 7 FX, 


BRA'NS!CKNESS,. S. { from -brainfick 
fy n,] Figuratively, obſtinacy, folly, giddis 
nen, V;! Þ Ck ney 

* BRA'IT, S. among Jewellers, a rough dia- 
mond. 4 ; ö FA 
; BRA/KE, S. [of uncertain etymology] 2 
thicket of brambles or thorns. SO 
BRAKE, S. ¶ 5raccte, Belg.-a mallet, or of 
Bræcæn, Sax. to break] a wooden. wallet; uſed 
in beating or dreſſing hemp; the handle of a 


ſharp bit, or ſnaffel for horſe. 
BRA'KY, Adj. abounding in brakes; or 


thickets of thorns. Z 
, Sax. bromber » Teut. Br amber; or bramber buſh: 


Dan.] in Botany, the rubur, Lat. or r0nce; Fr. 
' Its flower bas a permanent empalement of one 


leaf, cut into five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, a 
great number of Naming inferred in the em · 


Dan 5 * e l 
« bredan, Sax. ] to wWeave 1; to plait, 
a a e ls . 


*, F 4 + 


* TY 
- 4 o 


4 * 


5 to and many germens with ſmall hair 


ike 2 * 3 -Which afterwards: became a berry,” 


ms 


* 


| BRAIN, S. [Sr ægen, Sax, Lreyne, Belg.1 
ſubſtance, 


and they muſt fail, if there be not a quantity 


BRAPNLESS, Adj. [from brain and leſs] 


| ſhip's. pump; a baker's needing. trough; 4 


he 


BRA'MBLE, S. [4ramble; brembel; irembley 


l 
* — . . —¹ ns „ Ae,” + 
* * 
o 


ſuch a veneration for cows, that they 


particle aut. 


tiate. 


8 K K 


"eonipoſed 6f as many acini collected into a 


head, having each one bell, containing an ob- 
Jong ited, 8 5 DR 


firſt men were larger than the 
many ages without ſickneſs ; that our earth 
ſhall be deſtroyed by fire, and that another 
ſhall proceed from its aſhes, which ſhall have no 


* fea, and be bleſſed with an eternal ſpring. The 


Brachmans of Coromandel believe a plurality of 
worlds, and that they are ſucceſſtwely deſtroy ed 
and renewed at certain periods. They have all 


themſelves happy if they ean die with the tail 
of one in their hands, Whenever they write, 
they put a figure of a cow in the firſt place, to 
ſhew their belief in the unity of the deity ; 
they compute the world to be about 3, 892,8 50 
years old, have an obſcure tradition of the Mo- 
Jaic Paradiſe, and likewiſe ſome, notion that 
God has been incarnate, and lived ſome time 
among men, — KEI a 

_ BRAN, S. [from brann, Brit. bran," Fr. 
Senna, Ital.] the huſk of corn, feparated after 
grinding from the ficur, „ af 
- BRA'NCH, S. [6ranche, Fr.] in Botany, 
the arm, or part of a tree which ſprouts from 
the trunk. Figurativoly, any detached part from 
a whole. A ſection or ſubdiviſion, applied to 
writings. Any part which is joined to another, 
like a branch to a tree. The brarches of the 
cer veins ;** The Zranches of à candleſtick. 
A ſmall ſtream running into, or protceding 


from, a river; a part of a pedigree or family. 


In Hunting, the antlers or ſhoots of a ſtag's 
horns. In Architecture, the reins or arches of 
Gotbic vaults, traverſing from one angle to an- 
other, diagonal - wiſe, and forming a croſs be- 
tween the other arches, which makes the ſides 
of the ſquare, of which they are diagonals, 

To BRA/NCH, V. A. to divide into ſepa- 
rate diviſions, like branches, Figuratively, to 
adorn with needlework, repreſenting 'branches. 
Brunch d with gold. Fairy 2, Uſed neu- 
terly, to ſhoot into branches; to ſeparate, or 
divide a ſubject into ſeveral parts, uſed with the 


6 tions. Loctite. To ſpeak largely; to expa- 
4 I have known a ——. ns oh 
iyto a long diſſertation upon the edging, of a 
r petticoat. Se. No. 247. To have horns 
Wooting out into antlers. .4* The ſwift ſtag 


Aber up his branching head.“ Par Lc. 


reſent, living 


| fel, or prolific. in Falconry, a young hn 


: bs 5] without branches. Witbout honour, al. 


q 


| 


- BRANNCHER, s. [from 5, arch end r 


8 ; | 


| © pings of a branchy tree. Matis. 
| brander, Betg. or brindan, Goth, to burn, brand, 


% ing brand. 


ratively, to reproach as infamous; to ſtigmi- 
þ tize, * -Þ ST E&P 2 : 1 F ; 


think | 
To -BRA\NDISH, V. A. [brandir, Fr. 


> BRA!NDLING, S. [in Angling] the den- 


8 x.” 9 


> „ 
which ſpreads jtſelf into branches. Figuratively, 


BR ANCHLESS, Adj. [froni Branch ung 


luding to the branches of a == “ Betier 
« 1 were ndt yourz=than youts ſo branch,” 


- 
Ss 


e, IN Ry Je 
"" BRA'NCHY, Adj. LY 
branches, | fpreading. 


rom branch] full of 
The unwieldly ly. 


8 #? * * 


BRAND, S. Hand, Sax, and Belg, . of 
Teut. Brandur, Wt. of zg, bran, Ill. I burn] ; 
ſtick lighted, or fit to be ſet on fire at one end, 
Figuratively, a thunderbolt. The Site On- 
cc nipotent prepares the brand. Grano, A 
mark made on the fleſh of a criminal by 2 
burning iron; antiently à ſword, from brandir, 5 
Run, a ſharp word. Wav'd by that flam- | 
Pur. Loft.” 3 5 | 
To BRAND, V. A. [&andern, Belg.] to ron 
mark with a brand, or burning iron, Figu- 


. 5 


BRANDGOOSE, S. [brantigans, Belg, of 
brindan, Goth: ] in Natural Hiftory, a kind of ter 
wild-fow!, ſomewhat leſs than a common gooſe, | 
having its breaſt and wings of a dark colour, 


brandire, Ital.] to wave, fhake, or flouri & FP 
weapon. Figuratively, to make a. parade, er 
flouriſh with, Es 8 


worm, called likewiſe the lob · vorm. 
BRANDY, S. [brandevin, Fr. randemiyr, Mech 
Belg. of banden, to burn, and wy", wine] in 
Diſtillation, a proof ſpirit, obtained ſrom ral 
wines, or fermented juices of grapes. 


BRA/NGLE, S. [brangen, Teut.] wrangle, BR 
ſquabble; or mean contention. about trifles, ma 
To BRA'NGLE, V. N. [from. the noun] ith 
to wrangle, ſquabble, or quarrel about trifles, diſpe 

' BRANGLEMENT, S. See Frangle. tom 


BRA NR, S. [in Huſbandry] buckwheat, tac 
© BR/ANNY,” Adj. [from Bran] like bran 
having the appearance of ' bran, _** Covered 


„ with white branny ſcales,” Wim. . Seldom 
6 
BRASIL, or BRAZIE, 4 pronounced 
. Brazgel ] a heavy, dry, and very, hard wood 
ſo called becauſe it is ſuppoſed. to have come 
originally from Brazil in S. America, That ot 
Fernambuca is the beſt, The tree grows com- 
| monly in dry and barren places; among rocks; 


becomes very thick and tall; the branches art 
long and large; the leaves ſmall, of a fo, 
bright green, reſembling thoſe of bor, but 
0 26 ; ſomewhat longer. 5 
4 Brarch out into farther diſtinc- | ö 
| titions yellow metal made of coppery melts 


caleined and ground to powder, then mx 


ture is added five'of copper, which being Place 


{ 


4 


» BR'ASS,'S. [bres, Sax, Pre, Brit.] a fac- 
with lapis calaminaris. The calamine is fil 
with charcoal duſt, and to 50 lb. of this mi 


in a wind ſurnace 11 er 12 hours, td 


2 
4 


N R A 


* 


calamine, and is converted into braſs, Braſs is 
uſed figuratively for impudence. | 
BRAT, S. [Bratt, Sax, ] 
exrreſs contempt... Figuratively, products or 
effects. © The two late conſpiracieqvwere the 
ats and offsprings of the contrary faction.“ 
Sub. | . 

BRAVA DO, S. [from Bravada, Span.] a 


BRAVE, Adj. not daunted or terrified with 
dangers or difficulties ; ready to attempt any 
dangerous enterprize ; grand, or noble. F.:ſt 
« a brave place, and then as brave a mind.“ 
Denb. Sometimes applied in an indeterminate 


nd, munner, to expreſs good or great in the poſitive 
m⸗ vertee. t Old wood inflamed doth yield the 
A * braveft fire. Sidney, Iron is a braw 
By « commodity, where wood aboundeth. Ba- 
15 | | r 


n. : | : | 
BRA'VE, S. [brawe, Fr, Bravo, Ital.] a 
perſon who is daring beyond the rules of difcre- 


te ion; or bold to exceſs, % Hot braves, like 
Su- « thee,” may fight.“ Dryd. A bold defiance, 
Mas dr challenge. 5 


To BRAVE, V. A. to undertake a thing 
dtwithſtanding the dangers 'wherewith it is 


d of riended; to defy ; contemptuouſly to provoke 
ole perſon to reſentment 3 to bid defiance to, ap- 
. lied, in this laſt ſenſe, to inanimate things 
Fr, ith great beauty. “ Like a reck unmov'd, a 
ſh 2 * rock that braves—the raging tempeſt." Dryd. 
% ſeem unaffected with, or inſenſible of. 


At eaſt to zrave that which they believe 
et.. ET TO ET RT 
BRA/VELY, Adj. [from brave and ly] in 
ich a manner as not to be terrified by diffi- 
ities, or daunted by dangers ; intrepidity; 
l % Who bravely twice renewed 
the 8 * 3 e 4 


* 


ngle, FRA\VERY), 8. [from brave] the per- 

, mance of any great and noble actions, not- 
joun] ichſtanding the dangers Which attend them; 
fles, poſition of mind, which enables a perſon to 


compliſh his deſigns, notwithſtanding any 


eat, fxcles or difficulties which oppoſe it. Applied 
Iran 6 the appearance of things, finery, ſplendor." 
vered All the bravery that eye may ſee. Spenſer. 


ule courage; boaſting 3 or boldneſs, ** There 
are thoſe that make it a point of bravery, to 
vid defiance to the. oracles of divine revela- 
ion.“ En 88 
BRA/VO,'S, Ital.] a man who murders 
flafſinates another for hire, «© No brave 
here profeſs the bloody trade. Cay. a 
To BR AWI, V. N. IB. alen, Belg. to 


ocks ; 

es art Wo, or roar, brazler, Pan brouiller, or 

fe, Fr.] to quarrel about triſles in a noiſy 

„ but wer; to report in a loud manner; to make 
dolle, beautifully applied to inanimate things. 

2 fac- ben the brook” that raw along this 

mW CO Ss. 1 RM 


;nkibes about ons third of ths" weight of the 


a child, uſed to 


toud boaſt, haughty defiance, or challenge. 


%% faid Sraren- face.“ Shakeſp. 


. 6 ” 3 
4 
x 


quarrelſome and noiſy at the fame tithe; F 0 


| word of reproach. as 
BRA WN, S. from boy, a bear, and run, 
from rurnen, hard, becauſe it is the hardeſt” 
part of a boar's fleſh, accerding to Skinner] the 
flef.y,; or muſcvlar parts of the body. The 
„ fraron of the arm muſt appear full. Prachime, * 
The arm * to hew thy target from thy ra“. 
Shak, © F'gvratively, vigour, or ſtrength. © 
& Bratv6n without brain is thine,” Dryd. The 
fleſn of a boar ſouſed or pickled ; a boar, 
 BRA'WNER, S. from bra%n} a boar de- 


| figned, or killed for brawn. Send up the 


« 'Zr22pner head. King. 


3 4 | 
BRAWNINESS, S. from Bratuny and 


12% ſtrength or hardineſs ariſng from the 


mu cles. - 
BRA WN, S. [from Eazon] ſtrong, ro- 
buſt, finewy, fleſhy; of great muſcles and 
MATE 2 OS TEE | Xs 
10 BRA, V. As from | bracan, Sac 
Breyer, or krayer, Fr.] to beat into pieces, or 
powder, in a mortar, by means of a peſtle. 
To BRN AV, V. N. [ Braite, or broire, Fr. 
raiarc, Ital.] to make a noiſe like an aſs. 
Figuratively, to make a diſagreeable noiſe like 
that of braſs. “„ Arms on armour claſhing, 
&© Bray'd—hotrible diſcord. Par. Loft, | 
BRN AV, S. [from the verb] the noiſe of 
braſs ; a terrible or diſagreeable ſound, “ The 
5 harſh reſounding trumpet's dreadful Zray.”* © 
bak. 5 N ORE 
BR AY ER, S, [from Eray and er] one who © 
mimics the noiſe of an aſs,” In Printing, aa 
inſtrument made uſe of to temper the ink, 
To BR'AZE, V. A. from Sraſs] the fol- 
dering or joining two pieces of metal together. 
Figuratively, to be eyured or hardened in im- 
pudence. I have &© often bluſhed to ac- 
* knowledge him, that now I am Zrazed to 
re c.. Shak. * e 
BR AZ EN, Adj. {from Sraſ and en] made 
of braſs. Figuratively, cauſed by brazen in- 
ſtruments. With Sraxen din blaſt you the 
* city's ears.“ Sbet. Impudent. N 
To BRAZ EN, V. N. to deny with great im- 
pudence; to behave without concern; to bully. 
Uſed with the word out, He would Srazen it 
cc ont a if he had done nothing.” Arbutb. 
BRN AZ EN. FACE, S. a perſon who has no 
ſenſe of ſhame ; an impudent fellow, «4 Well 


[See brazen-face] | 


: 


-- BR*AZEN-FACED, Adj. 
void of ſhame, impudent, D 
 -BR/AZENNESS, ¶ from brazen and neſs] * 
appearing like braſs. Figuratively, undaunted 
impudence. e pets 0 
BNAZIER, S. [from Frare, or Braſi, and 
er] one who makes, or ſells braſs ware. * 
BR'AZING, S8. [from &rafs, or &raze] the 
act of ſoldering or joining two pieces of iron to- 
gether, Sometimes the word is applied to the 
joining pieces of iron together by beating them 
red-hot upon one another; but this is more 
properly called coclding. | ; 


is Aw, s. [from the verb] a noiſy 
miles el; ſeurrility. a POUR 

mn NAT WIL ER, S. [from braw! and er, of 
plac N or <vair, Goth, a man} one who is" 


BREACH, S. {&reche, Fr, from Bread, of 


46-3 


, ver more will break an oath. Shak, Fo 


Fi i 


n R E 


br4,an, San.] the dividing, or deſtroying the gat. To break off all its commerce wit: 


vnzon between the parts of a' thing, before 
joined together. In Fortification, a hole or 
gap made in any part of the works of à town, 
either by cannon, or mines. A practicable 
Breach, is that whereon the men may mount 
and make a lodgement. To batter in breach, is 
to play furiouſly on a work. in order to de- 
molith ſome part of it. ae a defect; 
the acting contrary to any law; the violating 
any obligation; quarreb; diſcord; want of 
unity. | 5 : 1705 
BR EAD, S. ¶ pronounced bred,- brrod, Sax. 
brid, Dan. bradt, Teur.] a baked maſs of 
dough formed from the flour of ſome grain, and 
a conſtant part of food. Figuratively, every 
kind of food neceſſary for the ſupport of life. 
„% Give us this day our daily bread.” — 
Ta cat a perſon's bread, is ſometimes uſed to im- 
ply, that he has been admitted to the mot in- 
timate friendſhip, and ſupported by his bounty. 
« Who, having eaten of our bread, have lift 
« up themſelves againſt us. Ming Charles. 
BRE ADL-CORN, S. corn or grain of which 
bread is made, 1 4 
BREAD-ROOM, S. [a ſea term} a place 
im a ſhip's ſtern, to keep bread, or biſcuit. 
BREA DTH, S. [from brad, Sax. broad] 
the meaſures of a plain ſuperficies from ſide to 
fide, In Commeree, the meaſure of any cloth, 
other manufacture, between the two ſel- 
vedges, or liſts, Within an bair's breadth, de- 
noting extreme nearneſs,. applied to fituation 
and a very narrow eſcape, applied todanger. 
To BRE'AK, V. A. [pronounced brats, 
from Frecan,. Sax. briken, Goth. brocken, Teut. 


brecker, Dan.] to ſeparate the parts of a thing 


by force ; to burſt by violence. Uſed with the 
word dozwn, to deftroy, or demoliſn. When 
* God breaketh don, none can build, up. 
Burn, Theor, To pierce or penetrate, applied 
to light. A dim winking lamp whieh- feeb] 
c grote the gloomy vapours. To dimini 
or weaken. Have not ſome of his vices 
«© weakened his body, and broke his health, 
Tillotf. Uſed with brains, to overpower or in- 
Jure the faculties of the mind. He will only. 
« break his Brains. Dryd. In Horſemanſhip, 
to tame, or render manageable. © To break the 
ſtubborn colt. Dryd. Applied figuratively to 
the human ſpecies. © To break our fierce bar- 
barians into men. Addiſ, To render a perſon. 
unable to carry on trade; to make a bankrupt. 


<6. Impoveriſhes the rich, breaks the merehant.“ 


South, To wound fo as fo make the blood ap- 
pear. She ll ſooner Seat your head. Dryd. 
Applied to promiſe, oaths, or duty, to act 
counter to, to violate, to diſregard, * I ne- 


« break the pions laws of nature. Dryd. To 
intercept, prevent, or hinder the effect of. To 


e break his dreadful fall.” Dryjd. To inter- 


rupt. * His voice broke with fighs.”” Spe, No 
164. Tol eparate, joined to company, © They 
% wete forced to break company. Atter.. Uſed 


with of; to diſſolve; likewiſe to ſtop, hinder, 


quite broten of it.? Grew, Uſed with mind, 


44% afraid to Sreak, with murderers,” Jobr/o, 


“ Break Joſe from all our engagements.” 7: 


+ BREAK, S. applied to the firſt appear 


WE , 2 


N K K 


the tongue. Addi. With of, to maſter ot 
lay aſide an ill habit. “ The French were not 


to diſcover our ſentiments. © Fearful how 10 
e break my mind. Dryd. Uſed with back, 
to ſtrain or put the back-bone out of joint, 
Uſed with deer, te cut it up at table, Oſed 
with faf, to eat the firſt meal in the day. 
In Huſbandry, to plow. „The huſbandman 
% muſt firſt bak the land.“ Davies. In For- 
> tification, to dig or open the trenches, Uſed 
with up to dig, or lay open, applied to the 
| ground, To diſband, applied te an army. o- 
% lyman, returning to Conſtantinople, broke i» 
te his army. Knolles,, Uſed with wind, to 
diſcharge wind included in the inteſtines, Ts 
. break on the wohech, is to break the bones of 1 
- criminal faſtened on a wheel, | 

To BREAK, V. N. [pronounced as if wiit- 
ten brake]. to burſt. *©. Whiſpers the o'er-fraught 
heart, ang bids it Freak.“ Shak, To open ſo 
. as to diſcharge matter, applied to a tumor, To 
diſpel darkneſs, to dawn, applied to the fir 
appearance of light in the morning. As ſoon 
, as the day breaks,” Speft, No 465, To de 
cay in health and ftrength,. “ See how the 
„dean begins to Sreak.”” Seoift, To buf, 
to pronounce, or utter, uſed with from, and the 
x words pt, mouth, or breaſt. “ Whilſt frm 
| his Zreaſt, the dreadful accents broke.” Dryer, 
To force a paſſage, uſed with the particles 
; through, into, and forth. © To break through 
* with his whole body of horſe.” Clarad, 
„ They came into Judah, and brake into it.“ 
* Chron, xxl. 17, To quarrel, to diſſolve a flienl- 
ſhip, joined to the particle with, „ Be nt 


To fly, or ſeparate from with violence, uſed 
with the particle from. To enter abruptly, ao 
without any previous notice, with the partice 
in. To intervene, without hotice, or regard u 
the ceremonies of polite behaviour, © With 
cc magiſterial air, 5reaks in upon converſation, 
Addiſ. Diſcarded, or deprived of an employ 
When I ſec a great officer broke, Sy 
{ Joined with /oofe, to diſengage from any obfiz 
ele tye, or other confinement, or reſtrait 


144 To deſiſt from an vndertaking ; to quit 

Habit; to deſiſt ſuddenly, with the particle of 
% Do not peremptorily break of in any bul 
neſs. Bacon, When uſed with off and fr 
to ſeparate from with ſome effort, or violent 
I muſt frcm this enchanting queen break of, 
Sbal. To burſt through; and diſcover 1 

not wit hſl aning any impediment, * Theres 
ing ſo. many ways by . which a {moti* 
* truth js apt to blaze and real out. S 
To rage, or appear, applied to a diftemp 
« A violent fever broke aut in the place. opt 
No. 164. In all the various meanings 0 

verb, the idea of ſeparation or the effect of | 
den fotce is alwayy included. 


of light in the morning when the rays of hy 


er prevent. To break off ſo noble a relation. 


Trau the gloom, of darkneſs, it imple 


* * * 
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een: 4 From "break of day "untill noon;"* J of defence on the breaft. 4 What Rronfer 


Noli. A pauſe or interruption, . 
diſcourſe, In Printing, or writing, a-line drawn 
between words, to denvte that the ſenſe is ſuſ- 
pended, and that the reader is to make a paule; 
iat that place.” ' * | 
BREAKER, S. [pronounced Braber, from 
Treat, and er, he who forces a thing afunder ; 
he who divides à thing by force; a wave broken 
by rocks, or ſand banJ:s, © 8 0 


5 


To BREAKFAST, V. N. to eat aſter hav- pla 
ing faſted ſome time; applied to the firſt meal | 
I #rathe, Sax. ] the air which proceeds from the 


7 7 


a perſon makes in the day. 
BREAKFAST, S. [pronounced brectfaſt] 
that which a perſon eats at his firſt meal ir che 
:day, Ina general ſenſe, wy thing to eat after, 
a long want of food. woldes will get a 
4 breakfaſt by my death. Dryd. ö 
BREAK -NECRK, S. pronounced Sate 
neck] a preci pice, or fall, from whence a perſon; 
would break his neck. To me a break-nect.” ; 
Shak, ; EE 19 , 
BRE'/AK-VOW, S. a perjured perſon; 11 
one who performs not his vows. <* The daily 
break-ws,"” Shak, Seldom uſed, x 
BRE AM, 8. [pronounced -&rcem, from 
brame, Fr. braeſfem, Belg. abrama, Ital.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a large fiſh, delighting in ri- 
vers, or ponds, very broad, with a forked tail, 
oy ſcales' of a golden colour, ſet with. great 
elegance, : 
BRE/AST, 'S. [ pronounced and formerly” 
| wrote Zreft, of Breoſt, Sar. Syſt, Dan, bet 
Teut, 5rufte, Belg. | in Anatomy, one of the 
three venters in an animal body, which-con- 
tains the heart and Innes. Breaſts are two pro- 
minences fituated in the anterior, and towards 
the lateral parts.of the thorax. In beaſts, the 
word is applied to that part which extends from 
the neck to the fore-legs, Figuratively, the 
heart; boſom; conſcience ; or ſoul, which way, | 
by the antients, ſuppoſed to reſide in this part. 
« The law of man was written in his ua. 
Dryd. The affections; love; the heart, 
« Margarita firſt poſſeſs d, 8 
« If 1 remember well, my &reaft.** 
To BRE/AST, V. A. [from the noun] to 
oppoſe with the breaſt; to meet; to ſtniggle 
againſt. “ Breaſting the lofty ſurge. Shok. 
BRE/AST-BONE, in Anatomy, the bone 
of the breaſt, called the ſternum. 5 


AD ASE - CASKET, S. { among Sal- 
ors, | the largeſt and longeſt , or firings. 
Placed in the middle of the —_— J 


BRE\AST-FAST, a rope faſtened to the 
forepart of a ſhip, to hold her head to a warp, &c. 
 BREAST-HICH, Adj. as high as the breaſts. 
* Breaſt-high in land. Dryd. as 

BREAST-HOOKS, S: among Shipwrights, 
the compaſſing timbers before, that help to 
a. hea the flew, and all the forepart of a 
\ BRE'AST-KNOT, 8. a bunch or knot of 
bands worn er on or near their breaſis. 

BREAST-PLATE, 8. mur worn by way 


. 


U 


lied to a4 Bregſteplate than a heart untainted. Shak, 
 *BRF/AST-PLOUGH, 8. a plöugh uſed For - 


paring turf, which bears againſt the breaſt, and 
a man ſhoves beſote him. 1 
BRE'AST-ROPES, 8. the ropes in a ſhip, 
which faften the yards to the parrels, and with 
the patrels hold the yards faſt to the maſt, 
BRE'AST-WORK,, S. works thrown up as 
high as the breaſt of the defendants in a fortified 
© or me | 5 


mouth either in the actions of teſpiration, or 
"inſpiration, Figuratively, life. No man has 
e more contempt than I of &rcath,”” Dryd. 
" Uſed with rale, to recover loſt breath from too 


| great a fatigue; to ceaſe fiom labour, or hurry ; 


a reſpite or-paule ; a breeze of wind, or zentle 


tec o'er its ſurface.” A4diſ. The ſame inſtant, 
uſed with in. © You menace and court me in 
„ NR i. Io | 

BREATHABLE, Adj. [pronounced &r:&ba- 
Ble, from Breath and able] that which may be 


* Breathable air,”* - | 

To BRE'ATHE, v. N. [pronounced Bret he 
from Brraib] to draw in and force out the air at 
the mouth by the action of the lungs. Figura- 
tively, to live. Let him Breathe, a private 
« man in Athens.” Shak, To take breath; 
to recover a damage by means of a reſpite; to 
reſt, * He followed the victory fo hot upon 
« the Scots, he ſuffered them not to Sreatbe. 
Spen. Uſed with in, to enter by the action gf 
breathing, or inſpiration.”* To whoſe foul 
«© mouth no wholeſome air breathes in. Shak. 

To BRE/ATHE, V. A. to fill with, or diſ- 
charge the lungs of air, by the actions of inſpira- 
tion and reſpir#tion, Uſed with into, to act 
upon by breathing; to animate. © He breathed 
« into us the breath of lite. Decay of Piety. 
To force out of the mouth with the particle ont. 
« Who breathed out nothing but flame. Spec. 
No. 223. To make long-winded by exerciſe, 
ce Thegreyhounds are as ſwift as breathed ſtags. 
Sbal. To found by the breath, applied to wind 
inſtru ment. 4 To breathe the flute. Prior. 


To ſend up in vapours, appearing like the breath 


in froſty weather. His altar Sreatbed ambro- 
er fal odours. Par. Led. To figh, or offer up, 
without being heard. I have toward heaven 
«© Breath'da ſecret vow.”* Shak. In Surgery 
to open by a lancet. To breathe a vein, 
REA THEk, S. [from breathe and er] ane 
who enjoys life; one who is alive. © I will 
chile no breather in the world. Sul. He 
that cauſes or anima:es by his breath, alluding - 
to God's breathing into man the breath of life, 
as the Scripture expreſſes it. “ "The" breather of 
4 all life does now expire. Norris 
BRE/ATHING, S. the action of fetching 


breath. 'Figuratively, alive. A figh of devo- 


current of air. ©* Not 4 breath of wind flies 5 


breathed; or that which is fit to be breathed. 
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not uttered in words; an aſpiration. “ To 

- © high heav'n his pious Zrcothings turn'd.“ 
Prior. Bras birg: place, vents, or chinke, that 
Jet in freſh air. 3 2 5 
BRE ATHLESS, Adi. [from Breath and 
#1 out of breath, or ſcarce able to breaihe 
from fatigue, or  hyrry, Figuratively, dead. 
% The breathleſs corpſe with pious tears be- 


ce dew'd, ns 


© BRE'CKNOCKSHIRE, s. [from Zr:chcinar, | 


Brit. fo called, as the Welch pretend, from prince 
Brecbanus ] a county in Wales, bounded on the 
E, by Herefordſhire, on the S. by Monmouth- 
_ thire and Glamorganſhire, on the N. by Rad- 

norſhire, and onthe W. by Caermartheafh re. 
It is well ſtored with paſture, woods, wild deer, 
and herds of cattle, of which they ſend: great 
droves every year to England. The Uſk and 
Wye, which run through it, abound in excel- 
lent ſalmon, trout, Sc. It has 61 pariſh. 
churches, 6000 Houſes, four market towns, is 
about 106 miles in circumference, lies in Lan- 
daff dioceſe, ſends one member to parliament, | 
and its chief town is Brecanock, , which. the 
Welch call Aer Hondly, from aber, Brit, a 
confluence, and Hondy the name of a river, on 
account of its being ſituated on the confluence 
of the rivers Hondly and A. This town was 
formerly inhabited Ly the Romans, as appears 
from ſeveral coins found in it; it is governed | 
by two bailiffs, fifteen aldermen, Sc. has, tuo 
markers weekly, on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
carries on a good trade in woollen goods, and is 
123 computed, or 161 meaſured miles from 
London. N 1 
BRE DE, S. See Braid] a border v pght 
with the needle in different colours reſembling ' 
flowers, &c, In a curious &rcd: of ncedle- 
OE © Hh Sh 
BREE CH, S. [;ronounced 5&r{ich, from 
bracgr, to break] the back and lower part of. 
the body, from whezce the excrements are 
voided, Applied to a piece of cannon, the hin- 
ger part, or that part behind the touch hole, 
-, BREE'CHES,; S. {pronounced riches, frem 


Brc,  Eracce, Sax. Erocche, Belge Erugue, Fr. 
of Bracca, an old Gau}.th AIP braghe,. or 
Hraghezze, Ital. It has no ſngular] that part 
of a man's dreſs which coyers his thighs and 
breech, To zogar the Eee : is 3 vhraſe im- 
plying that a woman uſurps more authority over 
10 huſhand, than becomes her ſex, _ *s 
To BRE E, V. A. {from br#dar, Sax, ] to 
produce, bring forth, or generate; to educate, 
nouriſh, or bring up. Sometimęs vicd with 
the particles to and wp to. Figuratively, to oc. 
caſion, or eauſe. Intemperance and Juſt 
tc breed inſirmities. Tilorſ, Applied toplace, 
to give birth to. The worthieſt divine that 
# Chriſtendom has brad. Hoster. To cut, 
applied to the teeth. Children would Zrecd 
be their teeth with. much leſs danger. Lac le. 
o keep animals for procręating, or multiply- 
; „ f 4 
ing their ſpecies. He 47:4 a great number ot 
„ anary birds. Ie beds more ſheep than 
t any farmer in Enꝑland.“ . 


7 


4 putreſied carcaſes. Bentley. To raiſe or its 


© my bre 


1 - 


ed, In.the.ground floor it is called a cell; and 


Britain br treaty, 
| and upwards of 50 broad, It lies between lat. 


Jo BREED, V. N. t& be big wich child; 
2 5 * ö 


- 


| to, be pr egnank. 
breeding Spe, No. 4$2, To propagate; 
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Lucina, it ſeems, wy 
or increale by. propagation. % Flies breed, in 


creaſe a breed. Et Ye 
BRE ED, S. a ſpecies of animals 3 a caſtor 
kine, Offspring, applied to mankind; that 
which is produced at one hatching. Some. 
ce times aboye a hundred at a breed. Grew, 
BREEDER, S. ¶rrom breed and er] that 
which produces, or is the cauſe of any thing. 
„Time is the nurſe and Sreeder of all good,” 
Shak, That which educates,, or brings up. 
tc Italy and Rome have been the beſt . ccd! 
« 3nd bripgers up of the worthieſt men,” 4. 
cham, A perſon who is not barten; one who 
raiſes a breed, The breeders of Engliſh cattle,” 
W 5 a 
_.. BRE'EDING, S. educatjon, inſtruction, Fi. 
guratively, gentcel and polite behaviour; tle 
method taken in rearing a child. ** Why vas 
eding order d and preſcribed,” Mil. 

Samſon. - ny 


BRE'ESE, S. Dbrieſa, Sax. Briffio, Ital.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a ſtinging fly, called the gad- 
| "BREEZE, 8. [brezza, Ital.] a gentle, 
cooling, pleaſant breath of wind In Naviga- 
tion, arſhifting, wind blowing from the ſea and 
land alternately at certain hours, and ſenſible 
only near the cdaſts. 8 ; 
. BRE'/EZY,, Adj. reſreſned by breezes. 
BRTEST, S. in Architecture, the member 
of a column, named likewiſe gerus or tore. 

| PREST: SUMMERS, or BRE!SSUMERS, 
S. [not uſed in the fingaJar] in timber build- 
ings, pieces in the outward parts, and in the 
rcjddle focrsy into which the girders are fram- 


in the gatret a beam, 8 e Summer. 
BRE!T, S. [&:ert, Teut. a table, ſo called 
from its frame, batonea, Norm,] in Natutal 
Hiſtory, à round Hat fiſh, of the turbot kind; 
called likewiſe Burt or Brut. 5 
BRETON, Car k, an iſland of North A- 
merica, ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, and fe- 
parated from Acadia or Nova Scotia by the nar- 
Tow ſtreight of Canſo. This iſſand properly be- 
longs to the divifion of Acadia, and is the only 
part of it which France has not ceded to Great 
y. It is about 140 miles long, 


$5400 48 ceg. N. and between long. 61 and 
C 1 
BREVE, S. in Muſic, a long note, for · 
merly pfic kęd in the form of u ſquare withcat 
any tail, equivalent to tue meaſures, minim, 
ſemibreyes, or bars, aad is now wrote thus, O. 
© BRE'VIARY, 5, en abridgment or © 
pendium. , {© Caſconius has given us an abricg* 
e ment, or brevjary thereof. Ayhife. 
BRETVIAT, S, [from brevis, Lat. h 4 ſnort 
compendium z an abridgment. . © Containc919 
„ that one 6rgviat of evangelical truth, Dec, 
Pret Q Seldom vſed, 45 ; 
BR 7 8. Com breviey lat! 
See Dbrematicn, or Wöbrewiate. BREVIER 


alled 


ind; 


theut 
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-BREVIE'R, S. [pronounced bre-ve-dre]- a 
ſmall printing — the ſame as this book. 
BRN EVITV, S. [5revitas, Lat.] applied to 
writings, tlie expreſſing à ſentiment in very 
few words 3 conciſeneſs; ſhortneſs. 

To BRE'W, V. A. {+rui, Brit. to boil, Bier 
Zrnve, Belg. Bratven, Teut. brian, Sax. ], to 


make beer or ale by mixing malt and hops with 


boiling water, and fermenting it afterwards 
with yeaſt. Figuratively, to make any drink 
by boiling different ingredients; to contrive j te 
piot. Ufed neuterly, to perform the. office of 
« btewer; to make ale or beer. 

BRE W, S. the manger. of brewing beer; 
the forming any drink, or producing any thing 
from the mixtuie of different ingredients. 

-BREW/ER; S. [from Sreto and er] one 
who makes malt liquor, and ſells it. F 
BRE'W-HOUSE, S. from Sreꝛu and houſe, 


of bus, Sax,] a place or.: houſe wherein beer 

* pr ale is made. E t Haw en ee arra + e 
BREWING, S. the proceſs or method of 

mak ing ale or beer the quantity af liquor pro- 


duced by brewing. A bretuing of new beer,” 


Bacon 9) ana 1 3 45) e 
BRE WIS, S. Brievbaray Brit. from &ro, 
Brit. to bail, and bara, Brit. bread, breuver, 
Fr. to ſoak] a piece of bread boiled in a pot 
together u meat. % 
BRIARAH & Sein ine . 
BRI BE, S. a gift or reward given to a per- 
ſon to engage him to determine coatrary to the 
merits of a cauſe 3 ſomething given to a perſon 
to ſtifle evidence; ſomething given to an elec- 


v3 


tor, to engage him to vote for a particular can- | 


didate. 3 f 
BRVBERY, S. the act of giving a perſon 
money to engage him to any particular ſide, or 
undertaking; it carries with it the idea of ille- 
gal practice in the giver, and corrupt principles 
in the receiver, e A Ade ths 
. BRUCK, ¶ bricke, braiche, Belg. brigue, Fr.] 
a fat reddiſh or white earth formed in wooden 
molds of various ſizes, firſt dried in the air, and 
aterwards burnt in a kiln or clamp. 
brick is olive oil imbibed by heated bricks, 
pounded afterwards, and diſtilled in a retort. 


Oil of | vered with - plans, : gp 
Rouen, riſes and falls with the tide, is near 


RE ESL 
Goth. ud, Dan. Belg. Braut, Teut- 
brudur, Run. a beautifu 6 veman! a name given 
to a woman the day of her matriage, and ſome- 
times after the wedding day is over. e 

BRI DE-BED, 8. ler bil, Sax. Braut bet, 
Teut. ] the bed on which a new matrigd couple 


- BREDE-CAKE, S. a cake with which the 
gueſts are entertained at a wedding, 
BRYDEGROOM, S. [from bride and groom, 
from grom, Belg. &ridguma, Sax. bridgume, 111, 
ar Dan, Bruydgom, Belg.] a new married man. 
BRTDEMEN, 8. the male attendants, as 
the. bride-maids are the female atrendants, or 
company aba wedding; the office af the latter, 
is to undreſs the bride on the wedding night, and 
ſee.her to bed. „ 4 
-BRYDEWELL, 8. [Sr. Bridgid's well, a 
a medicinal water, which during the glooms of 
unlettered enthuſiaſm was reported to have per- 
formed ſeveral remarkable cures] a houſe of. 
correction neffr Fleet-ditch,- London, built by. 
Henry VIII. as a royal peace for the reception 
{ of the emperor Charles V. Any place where 
{ vagrants and ſtrumpets are obliged to beat 


hemp, or kept to hard labour as a puniſhment. 
BRIDGE, S. [Grieg, Brigge, Sax. trugges 
{ Tent, ] a-bujldipg of ſtope or: timber, conſiſting 
| of one or more arches, intended for the paſſage 
| of men or carriages from one ſide of a river to 
another. The word bridge is uſed: figuratively 
for he upper part of the noſe; and in muſical 
| mtruments for a piece of wodd, which ſtands 
| upright on the belly of the inftrument, and ſup- 
ports the ſtrings, Hanging- bridges, are thoſe 
{ which-are not ſupported either by poſts or pil- 
lars, being ſuſtained only by the two extremi- 
ties. A draz-bridge, is made faſt. only at one 
, end with hinges,- ſo that the other may be lifted 
1 by chains fired to it. A Aying-bridge is made 
of pontoons, leather boats, caſks, Sc. covered 
{ with: planes for the paſſage of an army. A 
| bridge of Boats is made of copper or wooden 
boats, faſtened with ftakes or anchois, and co- 
The bridge of boats at 


300 yards long, and paved with ſtone, like a 


To BRICK, V. A. to lay, or build with | ſtreet 3 carriages with the greateſt burdens go 


bricks. 5 


ick. \ 3 FE 
BR/IGK-CLAY, S. clay of which bricks 
are made. 1 5 


Ba CK-BATr, S. a piece er fragment. of -a | 
; 8415 5 II bridge over any river. “ Over 


over it with eaſe and ſafety. 


To BRIDGE, V. A. to fling or. erect a 


Ris way. bo ; 


„ 4r1daing 


115) BINO Ks 7 ied 4 
I BRIDLE, 8. [bridel,:#rid!, Sax. Breydel, 


BRI/CK-DUST, 8. the duſt of bricks z or || Belg. Lride, Fr. brida, Span. Friglia, Ital. the 
the powder. of bricks made by rubbing them on bit, headſtall, fillet, throatband, reins and noſe- 


each other, or pounding tbem. . 
bricks, 


BRYCK-KILN, s. [from brick and lilo, or | G 
gene, or ey{ne, Sax. a furnace] a where - delen,. Belg. probably from &crryden, or beriicen, 


in bricks are burnt, 


band, which are faſtened on a-horſe's head to 


BRICK-EARTH, S. earth uſed in making manage and govern him. Figuratively, a re- 


| ſtraint, curb, check; cautious vigilance. __ 
To BRVDLE, V. A; [Sridlizng Sax. brey- 


Belg. to ride] to manage a horſe by. means of 


g F ? | . 
, SRUCKLAYER, 8. one who builds with Ja bridle, .  Figuratiyely, t check; or xeficain 5 


ticks, | 


| or keep within bounds. Uſed neuterly, ta, hald 


BRICK-MAKER, one who makes brieks. up the head in an affected manner, app o 
the attitudes f a woman. n 

 BRYDLE-HAND, 5 _ and 
Baud the d. 1 04 tue Re dn vp. 2 Y 
eee 


BRFDAL, Ad. {from ride] that which be- 


longs to a weddin 


RIDE, 8. 1 


brid, or bryd, Sax. K 
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letters patent, generally read in churches, giving 


in the Mi itary Art, a part or diviſion of an 


bens 3 


© BRVGANDINE, s. [from 5-igand, h 


may be made by the contrary party, together 


mand of a brigadier. A Brigade of an army is | 
| body of horſe of ten or thirteen ſquadrons, or 


. three br gades in the former caſe, and into fix. 


1 A n 


** BRIEF," Adj. [5, % Fr. ef brevis, Lat. 
ſhort] appropriated to language; ſhort, coneiſe, 
oppoſed to diffuſive, cr verboſe. The brief 
« ſtile is that which expreſſes much in little.“ 
FF 055 tit, 000 ITN 
© BRYEF,.S. [pronounced ref, bref, III. 
brief, Belg. a letter] a ſhort and expreſſive ac- 
count or deſcription. In Law, 'a writ whereby 
a perſon is ummoned to anſwer to any action; 
an.abriigment of a client's caſe, containing in 
a conciſe manner, the proofs and objections that 


with anſwers to them, wrote out for the inſſruc- 
tion of counſel on a trial. In Cannon Law, 


a licence for making a collection all over the 
Kingdom, for any public or priyate loſs, the 
money for which is collected by the chureh- 
wardens, of ; eee 
BRIE FLV, Adv. [pronounced 8reefly, from 
Erief, and h] in a ſhort and expreſſive manner; 


in few words; conciſely. 
BRIEFNESS, S. [from brief and neſs] the 
quality of expreſſing a thing in few words; 
conciſeneſs; ſhortneſs, 3 IAN 
.BRIE/R, S. [rer, Sax.] in Botany, a 
kind of prickly ka diſtinguiſhed populatly in- 
to ſweet or WIiId; and, being a ſpecies of the 
roſe, ſee thatiarticle,” . | a 9 
BRI ERV, Adj. full of briers, thorns, or 
prickly plauts. | TOR: 
BRG, and BRIX, [of the Saxon Irig, 
ries, or brigge] ſigniſies a bridge, and is Joined | 
to the names of ſuch places as do, or have en- 
joyed the advantage of ſuch an ediſice. 
- BRIGA/DE, S. [Side, Fr. 'brigata, Ital.] 


army, whether hoi ſe or foot, under the com- 


five or fix battalions of foot; a Brigade of a 

#roop is a third part of it, when conſiſting of 
fifty (oldiers z but only a ſixth, when it conſiſts 
of one hundred; that is, a troop is divided into 


in the latter. , 
* BRIGA'DE-MAJOR, 'S, an officer ap- 
pointed by a brigadier, to aſſiſt him in the ma- 
nagement of his brigade, acting in the ſame 
manner as a major-general does in an army. 
- BRI'GADIER-GENERAL, S. pronounced 
Srigadeer] an officer commanding a brigade of 
horſe, or foot, and ranking next below a ma- 
or-eeneral, +56 | i 


kind of ancient defenſi ve armovr, conſiſting 
of yu pliable plates, like ſcales 53 a coat of 
mail. 1 15 8 : | : ; 
- BRVYGANTINE, S. [5rigantin, Fr. Brigan- 
tino, Ital.] a ſmall, light, flat, open veſſel, with 
twelve or fifteen benches on each fide for 
rowers, going both with ſails and oars, fit for 
boarding, or f iving chace, and chiefly uſed by 
the Corfairs, + . HER | 
BRYGHT, Adj. ¶ Srorebt, Sax. of beerbte, 
Sax. light, Baerbt, Goth. ] ſhining; ſplendid; 


| - BRILLIANT; S. em briller; Fr. to in 


| vellel; or drinking<glats, the uppermoſt part af 


glittering with light, Figuratively, ſtrong ; ] 


B N T7 


to the mind. “ Brigbter evidence.” ani 
Noble, ſhining, illuſtrious, or that which ſets 
a perſon in a conſpicuous point of view, appliet 
to action. % A brighe reign. Applied to fl. 
gacity, quiclæ, penetrating. A bright ge- 
nen | eee 
To BRI'GHTEN, V. A. to make a thing 
ſhine which was dull, or covered either with 
ruſt or duſt,” Figuratively, to diſperſe. . Brighs. 
tc ens up my ſorrow. Philips. To make fi- 
mous; to render conſpicuous; to heighten, . ap- 
plied to character. The queen would brirbtey 
e her charaQter \if, 'Sc,"” Swift: Uſed nw- 
terly, to ſhine again after being obſcured, Fi- 
guratively, to ſhine in converſation; to improve 
in ſuch branches of ſcience as give people a high 
opinion of us. 5 ; 
BRI/GHTLY;' Adv. [from bright and þ] 
with ſplendor; with luſtre, Figuratively, in 
ſuch a manner as will raiſe an advantageous idea 
% nfs 0, 4539058 
BRYGHTNESS, S. [from ge and nt] 
the luſtre-which appears on the fight of bur. 
niſhed metals, or cut diamonds ; ſplendor. Fi. 
guratively, goodneſs ; ſagacity; perfections that 
make a perſon conſpicuous. 4 The 6ripbtnf; 
«© of his C ²˙ 4} 2-4 
BRYLLIANCY, S. [from brilliant, Fr. 
greatneſs of luſtre, or ſplendor which dazzles the 


ny = wr ﬆ, =» w ws a * 


= 


eyes. e PEW ee 

BRILLIANT, Adj. [brilliant, Fr.] ſparkl· 
ing, or reflecting the rays of light wit! great 
Ae. e 


or ſparkle] a diamond quite flat underneath, 
and cut on its- upper part in triangular faces 
the uppermoſt ending in a point. 6 
BRLLLIANTNESS, S. [from brill;ant and 
neſs ] the ſparkling quality of the diamond, cone 
filtered abſtracted from its ſubſtance, ''This teim 
is ſeldom uſed the proper and popular word 
being Brillianiy 1 | 
BRYLS, S. the hairs on the eye lids of x 
|, TN ns Wy | 
BRI M, 8. Dbrymme, Sax. ö im, 10. brenne, 
Dan. bracm, Teut“] the e ge or extremities of 
a thing. Applied to the hat, that part which 
is cocked or turned upwards. Applied to any 


edge. Figuratively, the ſurface of any liquot 
or fluid; Dipped in the brim of the water. 
Foſ. iii. 15. The top of a bank waſhed by ! 
river N i $545 : 


To BR/M, v. A. to fill full; to fill up . 4 
the brim. Neuterly, to be full to the top. 

BRUMFUL, Adj. full to the top. Figur- WW f 
tively, ready to run over, by being charged too 2 
full. His eyes brimful of tears. Addi. | 

 BRUMFULNESS, S. {from brinfu! and ! 
neſs] the fulneſs of a veſſel, wherein the ligt 
is even with its brim. Figuratively, i Kh 
whole, or greateſt number. © With ample "44 
« brimfulneſs of his force. Shak. | 

BRYVMMER, S. a veſſel or bowl filled up . 
the brim, _ oY | 


; BREMMING, 


BRT 
. BRUMMING; Adj." ales te the top. 
The brimining glaſſes. Philipp. | 
BRIMSTONE, 8. [ef from 
brunnes Iſl. to burn, and Hein, os ſtone, 1. 0,4 
burning or inflimmable tone] in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, 2 fat, unctuous, mineral, yellow ſubſtance, 
dry, folid, and friable, 'meltiag with a gentle 
heat, in , and when fired in the open 
air, burning almoſt all away with a blue flame, 
and a noxious vapour, endued with an electrie 
power, and not diſſoluble in an acid menſtruum. 
brimſtone; abounding in brimſto ne. 
BRI/NDED, Part. [bin, Fr. à branch] 
rea ced; marked with ſtreaks or branches; ö 
tabby. “ Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. © | 
ul. . 1 HR 5 
RI NDLE, 8. [See Brinded] applied to 
the fireaks- upon the ſkin of a beaſt, of 3 dif- 
ferent or darker colour than the other: parts. 
 BRUNDLED, Part. marked with ſtreaks 
ef a different or darker colour, applied to the 
ſin of a beaſt. ä | 5 ö : 
BRINE, S. [ fiſc-brine,| Sax. . bryn, Belg. 
bryme, IIl. to water, 6runa, Goth. a ſpring or 
fountain] any ſalt liquor; ſea-water. Figura- 
tively, the ſea; tears. What a deal of brine 
hath waſh'd thy fallow cheeks. Shak. The 
liquor or pickle which proceeds from ſalted 


meat. ; 3 3 1 
BRINE-PIT, 8. falt-pits, or pits of falt 


ANRIN G, V. A. {from bringan, Sax. pret. 


rebte; briggan, Goth. preter ;brabra;; / brin- | - 


zen, Teut. preter gebrachto; brengen, Belg. ] to] 
cauſe a perſon to chme, or to fetch a thing to 
mother, diſtinguiſhed: from carry, becauſe it 
may then be done by another; but the word 
bring implies, that a thing is done by one's ſelf. 
Figuratively, to procure, Uſed with the par- 
tiele in, to introduce. The folly and mad- 
« neſs of manlæind brought in falſe gods. Stil- 
lng fleet, Uſed with back, to make a perſon or 
thing return; to recover; to recal, Uſed with 
#, to lead, or conduct ; *to (induce, or prevail 
upon, Uſed with about, to-accomplith. Uſed 
with in, to endeavour to eſtabliſh, or ſettle in 
any place, “ He was taking meaſures to bring 
in the pretender. Uſed with of to-clear 
from any charge; to free from danger. Uſed 
with over, to prevail on, or induce, a perſon 
to alter his ſentiments; to convert or ſeduce. 
Uſed with out, to diſcover 'a thing which is 
concealed, Uſed with ander, to ſubdue, van- 
quiſh, or tyrannize over. Uſed with wp, to 
inſtruct, educate; to teach; to introduce a 
faſnion; to advance, or come forward with, 
rigs army. Bring up your men. 


| BRINGER, 8. Thom bring and c] the 
ferſon who fetches a thing ſor another. Bringer- 


ap, is one who ſuperintends the education of a] 


youth, and teaches him ſuch branches of ſcience 
3 are required ; a. tutor. = | 
, BRUNIS!7, Adj. [from vine and ifs, of 
Vf, Ser.] like brine ; faltiſh, | 


| fition ; vivacity or livelineſs ; actieity, gai 


1 K 
.' BRYNISHNESS, 8. [from 551g and nei} 
the ſalt taſte of 8 e 4 24. 
BRINK, 8. [briat, Dan. „ag. 'Sclay, 
bregb, Epir, See Brim] the extreme edge 0 
a river, precipice, &c. Figuratively, the high 
degree of danger. The 5-ink of deſtruction. 
BRFNY, Adj. taſting ſaltiſh; or like brine, 
or any other liquor that reſembles it. 8 55 
BRIONV. S. See Bryomy. N 
BRVSK, Adj. [ar y, Brit.  bryflars, 
Brit, brizo, nt 6 ry2ycko, Boh. S, Dal. 
bruſque, =y lively, gay, airy ; full of vivacity and 


| ſpirits, applied to the diſpoſition. Vigorous, 


full of activity and power, applied to ackion. 
Sparkling. mantling, applied to liquors. Bright, 
glarinz, and ſtrongly affecting the ſight, ape. 
plied to:colours, e 
To BRVSK UP, V. N. to advance in 2 
ſprightly, lively, and nimble manner. 
BRYSKET), S. [actording to Skinner, the 
ſame as 6reflr, a diminutive of bre, the an- 
cient: ſpelling of breaſt ; 'brichet, Fr.] the breaſt 
of -an animal, particularly that part which lies 
next to the ribs. e 155 
_ BRVSKLY, Adv. [from Sri and ly, of 


2 
* 2 
: * 


lice, Sax. ] in a briſk, lively, active, and ſpirited 


- BRI/SKNESS, S. [from brit and neſs, of 
ſs," Sax,} a light, airy, and chearful diſpo- 
BRYSTLE,' S. [E, Sax. borftel, bat, 
Teut. J. the ſtrong hair which grows and ftands 
upright on the back of a boar, &e. Fu 
To BRUSTLE, V. A. to erect the briſties 


* 
— 


upright When enraged, applied to a hog. Fi- 
gurarively, to grow angry; to advance to an 
enemy in order to attack him, or revenge an 
affront. Uſed with the particle p. Neuterly 


* 


to ſtand erect like the briſtles of a hog. 
BRI STLV, Adj. [in Botauy] 
3 « 8 2 hairs. «© 
« briſiy cheſnut. Thick ſet wi 
. 
RTS TO, 8. [ealled in Welch Caer = 
Nant Badon, the -city Odera, in the valley 
Badon. It was likewiſe named Cer Brito, an 
Frigb Sax, a famous place} a city on 
the rivers Avon and Frome z though fituated 
partly in Glouceſterſhire and partly in Somer- 
ſetſhire, yet it belong to neither, having dif- 


tinct magiſtrates ef its own, aad being a coun- 


ty incorporate by itſelf, . For populouſheſs, 
riches,” and the extenfiveneſs of its trade, it is 
undoubtedly tlie third city in England. Their 
call for glaſs bottles is ſo great, that they con- 


ſtantly employ fifteen large houſes in making 


them; which is owing, among other particu» 
lars, to the large export of the medicinal hots 
well waters of St, Vincent. The precious 
ſtones of cryſtals which are gathered in vaſt 
mantities on the rock St, Vincent, and are 

nd in the bowels of red flints on an oppotite 
rock, are another great advantage to this city, 
The tranſparency and water of theſe ſtones ate 
ſo very good, that they want nothing to recom. 


* 
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et as outs in Britain, The fertility of the 


* 1 


des in Which they differ from dlamdads. 
bis city is governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
two ſheriffs, a recorder, Sc. is well ſupplied 
with all . forts; of. proviſions, has markets on 
Wedneſday avd Saturday, and ſeveral: fairs in 


- almoſt all the trading places in the kingdom. It 
has 19 churches, though but 17 pariſhes and 
3 meetings for-quake:s, Ic. It ſends two 
members to parliament, and is 94 computed and 
nic meaſured. miles diſtant from London. 
RIS TOL, County of, a. ſubdivifion of 
New Plymouth coleny, in New Engl ad, North 
America, It includes Rhode-iſland, as well as 
Elizabeth - iſland, at the month of Mounts - bay, | 
and lies to the S. W. of Plymouth county, ano- | 
ther ſubdiviſion of this colony. Of the ſame | 
name is the largeſt: and moſt populous, though 
not the oldeſt, town of the county, which has 
2 convenient harbour, with Rhode- iſland lying 
at the entrance of it: and, next to Boſton, has 
the beſt trade in New England, and is continually | 
n in that reſpect and in the num 
ber of its inhabitants. Near Briſtol ie a re- 
markahle hill called Mount-Hope, where Philip, 
war on the Engliſh in King Charles II's reign, 
Rad his reſidence, as he afterwards mer luis fate 
and quietus. It the bottom of it, when driven 
Sack thither by the Engliſunu. 
BRISTOL, Nxw, the principal ton be · 
Janging, to Buckingham county, in Penſylyania, | 


BRA 


ſoit is, in a great meaſure, owing to the 
cauſe, by furniſhing us — 
their proper ſeaſons. ' To enumerate the pro- 
ducts and ma aufactures of this iſland would ex. 
ceed our limits, eſpecially as they will be fe. 
cified in our accent of the different countiag 
and moſt remarkable places 3 but we ſhall in 
general ſay that it yields all the neceſſaries and 
many of the conveniencies of liſe, Ind the in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants, and their a heation 
to trade, ſupply it with the riches 2nd laxuris 
of the known world. It has du all fides very 
convenient .harbours, and a great many nam. 
gable rivers; the, moſt canſiderablevf the latter 
are the Thames, the Severn, and the Humber, 
in England; the Clyde, Forth, Tay, &c, in 
Scotland, which carry along with them into the 
ſea vaſt numbers of leſſer ſtræanig. Its length, 
is 587 miles; and its breadth a8 5, according to 
Moll. It lies between 50 and 60. degrees N. 
latitude, and between 9 and 17 degrees W. lon- 
gitude, Teneriffe being the firſt meridian, 
BRITAIN, New, or Terra Laòradir, ind 
Bi mana according to ſeveral authors, It x 
ſituated in North America, having Hudſon 
bay and ſtreigit on the N. and W. Canada and 
the river St. Laurence on the S. and the Atlantic 
ocean on the E. It is ſubject to Great Britain, 
bat yields only fins and furs. Moll has an 
iſland under the name of New Britain, which 
Dampier ſailed raund. It lies fotty miles to the 
eaſt ward of the eaſtermoſt part of New Gviney 
in the Southern or Antartic cquntries. It has 
about 3 deg. 30 min. ef lat. in all its extent, 
the vorthernmoſt part of it being in lat. 2 deg, 


* 


i Bs Denen, „ te. 
©. BRITAIN, Cs sar, S. L Appen by 
Cambden to be derived from 67, Brit. painted, 


2. boiftrous or tumultuous, apphed to the 
az 


xious for their boiſtrouſneſs, and the word bry- | 
be fertile. The trees in moſt» places are very 
large, tall, and thick: and, befides woodlands 


fame root, leads us cafily to Brydain, in Sax. 
Brytaine, or, as wrote by moderns, Britain 
in Geography, an. iſland, the largeſt in Eu- 
rope, of a triangular form, bounded on the W. 
dy the Iriſh ſea, on tbe N. by the northern 
"ecean,. on the E. by the German ocean, and on 
the S. by the Britiſh. channel, the narroweſt 

t of which is called the Streights, of Dover. 


Tbe ſea, thus ſurrounding it, is not only a ſe- 


* 


eurity againſt an enemy but likewiſe greatly a- 
bates the violent colds the climate would other- 

xe be expoſed to, the continual motion of the 
fea ſending in a kindly vapour which molifies the 
natural (harpneſs. of the air, ſo that in ſome 


parts of France and Italy, the winter is a8 ſe⸗ 


K and the ſou thermmoſt in 6 deg. 30 min, 


] | is al@ very well inhabited by clean-limbed and 


It has about 5 deg. 18 min, of long. from 
E. to W. The weſternmoſt part of the iſland, 
at the mouth of Dampier's ſtreight, terminates 
in two remarkable capes, - diſtant from each 
atker about ſc or ſeven leagues,” The N. W. 
eape the captain: called Cape Glouceſter, and the 
S. W. point Cape Anne, Within each head 
are two mountains gradually aſcanding frem the 
ſhore, i The N. W. mountain he called Mcunt 
Olouceſter, but gave no name to the other, 
This country is generally mountainous, inter- 
ere. valleys, both which ſeem to 


in the mountains and lower grounds, here 28 
level avannahs. The country in ſome places 


daring negroes. 1 þ 
To RR ITE, or RRIGH r, v. N. in Huſ- 
bandry, to grow too ripe, applied to barley 
wheat, or hops. eie ln e 
: , BR'ETISH,: Adi. belonging to Britain. 
BRITTLE. Adj. [britrend, Sar. from bri 
tan, Sax, and-Gauliſh, bryder, Dan. to break} 
that which breaks or crumbles to pieces wil 
the leaſt ſorce or violencde. 
BRVTTLENESS, S. [from brittle and 
of neſſe, Sax.) that quality which rendes 
thing esta breal ue. 
BRO/ ACH, S. [brecke, Er-] an in ſtroden 


or ſtake forced through a joint of oy a 
Si | ; nl 
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opinion or doctrine. 


B R O 
which it is turned round, and] its parts 
e to the action of the fire, | 
in roaſting.z. a muſical inſtrument, which is 
played upon by means of a handle that turns a 
cylinder. round, on its axis, and gives motion. to 
the ſeveral keys by pieces of wire fixed perpen- 
dicular on its ſurface, Among Hunters, a ſtart 
of the head of a young ſtag, growing ſharp uke 
the pointed end of a ſpit, _ : we 

To BROACH, V. A. to ſpit; to pierce 
with a ſpit. Figuratively, to force a ſpicket or 
cock into a veſſel, in order to draw the liquor; 
to tap; to open; to wound ſo, as to let out 
blood. A low. expreſſion, alluding to the tap- 

ing a veſſel. Blood was ready to be lraach d.“ 
1505. To be the author of, applied to dot- , 
trine, or opinion. 5 

BRO!ACHER, S. [from roach and er,] a 
ſpit or ſtake to roaſt meat on. Figuratively, the 
firſt inventor, author, or founder of any 


CG Mio. 


BRO'AD, Adv, [ pronounced braww'd, from 
brad, Sax. breyd, or breed, Belg. Breit, Tevt.] p 
wide, or the extent between the fides of a thing; 
diſtinguiſhed from length, which is the extent 
or ſpace between the two ends. Figuratively, | 
large, or great. A bead mixture of folly.” » 
Locke, Diffuſive, clear, and bright.“ Appears 
« in the Bread light.“ Decay of Pie. 
Coarſe, groſs, obſcene, applied to language, 
« In ſome places he is bread and fulſome. 
Dryd. With the eyes wide qpen. He was 
WE, ogg WOT 

BRO'AD- CLOTH, S. a manufacture 
made of ſheeps wool of our own growth mixt 
with that of Sefavia in Spain, the 77 com- 
modity and honour of this nation, fo called 
from its, breadth, which is ſo preat that it is 
weaved by two perſons, who ſit at each fide 


1 » 


* 


and fling the ſhuttle to one another. 
BRO'AD-EYED, Adj. that which can fee 
to a great diſtance rcund z or has a very large 
proſpect in fight, In deſpite of broad-eyed. 
* watchful day,” Shakeſp. This conveys a a 
roble image to the mind, and is an elegant uſe 
of the term, %%%%ͤͤ 
BR'OAD-LEAVED, Adj. that which has 
broad leave; | „ ee 
BROA'DLY, Adv. f from bread and iy, of 
lee, Sax. ] in a broad manner... OW 
BRO/ADNESS, S. [from. broad and 1, 
breadth, the extent between the ſelvedges or lift - 
of cloth. The ſpace between the fides of a 
thing, Figuratively, obſcene, immodeſt. “ To 


7 


5 BY the broadnefs of the meaning.” | 


much, or of 
ſhoulders, EL op 5 | 

BRO'ADSIDE, 8, the firing all the guns on 
dne ſide of a ſhip into an enemy's veſſel. Fi- 
eratively, an attack; or a poſitive and unex- 
peſted charge of ſomething criminal, by way 
accuſation, or reply. . 

BRO/ADSWORD, S. a ſharp edged cutting 
ſword, with a broad blade. 12 „ 


great width, between the 


badger, and ſomet 


N ö 


1 BRO RAGE, or BROK 


3 & © 
viſe, of. ghiſe,.. Teut,, a manner, or way]. ; 
mh % we . 71 * 
BROC ADE, S. [3recado, Span. ] a ſtuff Ar 
gold, Glver, or filk, raiſed, and embelliſhe# 
with flowers, fliages, or other ornaments, _. 
. BROCA/DED, Part. woven, with. flowers, 
or ornaments of various colouts, Figurativeh 
dreſt in brocade. Prong won ines IG 
BROCARDEL, or BROCATELLE, & 
Fr.] a kind of ſtuff proper to make hangings 
or other furniture, made with cotton, or coarſe 
filk, in imation of brocades. / 3 
| BRO/CCOLI, 8. in Botany, a ſpecies of 
cabbage. : þ 
To BRO/CHE, V. A. See Broach. © 
BRO CK, S. [ broc, Sax. ] in Hunting, 1 
a buck or hart of tue 


- 


years old, _ 6 re IN 
BROCRET, S. in Hunting, a red deer two 
rs old. . 


To BRO/GUE, or BRO'OCLE, V. A. 
E Fr. to diſturb] applied to eels, to fiſh. 
or by making the water muddy or thick, * 
BRO'GUE, 8. [br Ir. ] a wooden thoe; 2 
corrupt or vicious manner of ſpeaking or pro- 
nouneing. 3 5 
To BROY/IDER, V. A, to work flowers om 
a cloth, Sc. with the nee die. 
BRO/IDERY, S. flowers wrought on cloth 
by the needle. 2 e eee 
BRO/IL, S. [roiiller,' Fr.] a quarrel, con- 
teſt, tumult, or war. 3 The e 
To BROT'L, V. A. [pronounced as if wrpte· 
brile, from aol, to dreſs meat either by pla- 
cing it immediately on the coals, or on a grid- 
iron over a fire, - Neuterly to overheat by im- 
moderate exerciſe. Uſed improperly for to 
burn. - „ All the planets and comets have been 
« broijing in the. fun," Dbeyne. 
RAGE, S. mo- 


ney gained by promoting bargains; or what is 
given a broker for commiſſion; the trade of 
buying and ſelling fecond-hand things. | 

To BRO'KE, V. N. [propably from &ruccan, 
Sax, to be buſy %s tranſact baſineſs, or buy 
and ſell for er, at à certain fum per 


'* BRO'KEN-HEA'RTED, Adj. in a con- 

dition which admits of no comfort; dejeted 3 

in deſpair ; diſconſolate. 5 5 
BRO'KENLY,. Adv. [from ¶Brelen and 

of lice, Sax. ] in an uncorrected manner; with- . 

out any connection; by looſe ſentences. 

& Brokenly and glaringly.T  Hakew. | | 
BRO'KEN-MEAT, S. fragments, or pieces 


ryd, 1 4 of meat taken from a table. | 
BRO'AD-2ZOULDERED, 8. meaſuring | 


BR R, S. [formerly called Bregger, 7. e.. 
a broken tradeſman from broc, Sax. none ethers 
being admitted by the Sth and gth of William 
III.] one who buys or ſells, or tranſacts buſi- 
neſs for another. By abuſe, the word is ↄp- 
plied to thoſe who deal in ſecond-hand goods. 
Exchange-broker, is one who concludes bargaiþs ” 
for others, relating to the remitting of — ; 
or bills of exchange. Stock brokers, are thoſe 
who buy or ſell, for others, parts or ſhares in 


* 


MO ADWIsE, Adv, [ from broad and | 


the joint ſtock of any public company, as the 
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'Surning the filth a ſhip has contracted, with} in London a Sroom- ick. 


5 branched at its entrance into the lungs, con- 
kf 


Yhe throat, and NN Gr. a tumo 


or gilt braſs. 


- ornament of jewels. Figuratively, an ornament; 


applied in the fo'lowing ſentence, © Where 


| Lively ; to batch. Figuratively to cheriſh or I belongs to a brother, 


and brad your ſorrows on a throne,” d. [Y of lice, Sax. ] after the m:nner of a brothe, 


on eggs to hatch them. The common hen, 


"A N14 | , \ 4 8 
Ed 8 R 0 „ py S R 6 
wb, Woch- Es, Bel | Pawn-brakers, ate thoſe | twigs of the abovementioncd plint, and ue 
who lend money to the neceſſitous, upon a og - hopley or roots, 
>ds, given as fecurity, In low lan- BROO'MLAND, S. land that bears brocm. 
| _ BROO'MSTAFF, S. the ſtaff to which the 
e ggodly broker,” 55 5 twigs of broom are bound to make à beſom; 
* BRO'/OMING, or BRE'AMING, 8. the the handle of a broom; named more generaly 


ledge of 
age, it implies a pimp or procurer. A 


firaw, reeds, broom,. Sc. when ſhe is on the - BROO'MY, Ach. full of, or abounding ip 
Mm _______- Con SEE. IE EE Ys dneoians 

' BRO\NCHIA, 8. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the} BRO'T „S, [hroth,” Sax. broye and bry, 
Hitle tubes into which the trachea or wind pipe } Belg. brado, Ital. bradio, Span.] a kind o 
ſoup, made by boiling meat down in a ſmal 


quantity of water, | 
BRO'/THEL, or BRPTHEL - HOUs}, 
bordil, Fr, BordellÞ, It. fo called from their 
aving been formerly built near, or upon the 
banks of rivers] a houſe inhabited by proſtitutes, 
and ſer apart for the ptactice ot lewdneſs, 
BROTHER, S. [#retbren, and brothers in 
the plural, the former of which ſeems confine 
to the Scriptures, From - brother, Sax, which 
in its oblique caſes makes bretber] a term of re- 
lation between two male children ſprung from 
the ſame father or mother, or. both. Among 
the antients this term was uſed with greater lati 
tude than at preſent, and fignified even fit 
couſins ; in this ſenſe it is uſed in Scripture, 
when mention is made of our Lord's breibra, 
1 Figuratively, a perſon united by the moſt ar- 
dent affections of friendſhip; one of the ſame 
trade; a perſon reſembling another in qualities, 
or conduct. He that is Nothful in his work 
*j5 brother to him that js a great waſter, 
Prov. xviii. 9. Among divines, taken for 1 
man in general, alluding to our being all de- 
ſcended from one common parent. _ 
© BRO!'THERHOOD, S. [from brother aud 


ing of Grtilages joined together by mem- 
branes, and capable of being ſhot opt Jength- 
wiſe in drawing in the breath, or of being con- 
tracted or drawn into each other by breathing it 
But, called expiration, e 
BRO'NCHIAL, Adj. belonging to, · or ſitu - 
o 
. BRONCHOYCELE, S. | from Je Or. 
r | in Surgery, 

3. tumor on the inveſting membrane of the 
ESR %%% ; 
 BRONCHO'TOMY, S. [ from BFeoyxoc,! 
the throat, and Teva, Gr. to cut] in Surgery, 


by ſtatuaries to make their pla 
if compoſed of braſs. Of this there are two 
ts, the red braſs or bronze, and the yellow, 


BRO'OCH, S. [rok-, Belg.] a jewel; an} 
glory. © He is the brooch indeed and gem of | 
c all the nation,” 3 Food, of bad or Bade, Sax, fate, condition, or 
To BROOD, V. N. [hrad:n, Sax, breeder, {| quality] the fate or condition of a brother; 
Belg.] to hatch, cr fit upon, in order to batch ; I the telation in which one brother ſtands with r- 
40 fit like a hen hatching her eggs, beautifully f ſpect to another. Figuratively, men living 
together in the ſame houſe, and profeſſing the 
ſame principles, applied to monks or friar; 
men incorporated together by the ſame charter; 
men of the ſame trade,” | 

BRO/THERLY, Adj. that which ſuits, c 


« breodirg dark neſs ſpreads his jealous wings. 
1 To Fit. near, and 185 with ga 
anxiety, © Rejoicing miſers—byood oer their 
de precious ftores.”” Smith, Uſed ac- 
alive by inceffant anxiety. © You'll it | BRO!THERLY, Adv. [from - brother, and 
BROOD, S. bod, 'Sax. ] a parcel of chic- | Figuratively, in a very affectionate manner. 
kens hatched by one hen, at one time. Figu- Y BROW, S. {browa, Sax, browve, Belg, 
ratively, offspring, children; production. | Hug bravev, Teut. breio, Pol. broow, Ru. 
" BRO'ODY, Adj. inclining to hatch, or to fit Brun, Iſl. fingular, brys plur. hence the Scotch 
| un, and the north country eye-brees] the arched 
« alt the while the is Brandy. Ray. collection of hairs over the eye in human cre 
BROOK, 8. [er, Sax. breck, Belg.] a | tures. Figuratively, the looks, air, or ap- 
{mall and ſhallow running water, | pearance of the countenance. Applied to 2 
To BROOK, v. A. [bracan, Sax.] to bear | kill, the verge or extremity of its ſurface. 
without refentment, or complaint; to put up To BROW, V. A. Figuratively, to bound 
with. Applied to misfortupes, or affronts ; to | or limit; to look down upon, or be fituated 
codurc, | | above, ., The hilly crofts—that Bren ts 
BRO/OKLIYE, S. in Botany, a- kind of | © bottom.“ Mz. ' Seldom uſed. 1 
water ſpeedwell, common in ditehes. To BROWBEAT, v. A. to endeavour to 
BROO M, S. fZrow, Sax. in Botany, the | awe a perſon by ſtern and hautzbty looks, 
geniſia, Lat. gene, Fr.] Linn us ranges it in ae ; | 
the third ſect, of his 77th claſs, There ate 10 | BRO'WN, Adj. Jrun, Sax. Frau, To 
{poues, Likewiſe an utenſil made with the Inn, Belg, Crune, Fr, bruno, Ital.] fun- bu, 


* 


A. „ a c-« -a 


. 


. 


| BRO/WNISTS, S. a ſect of rigid Indepen- 
| dants, which areſe in the r6th century, ſo called |. 


| ferred to a rectory in Northamptonſhire.  _ 


B R U 


ef 2 colour which may be made of a een 
black with any other colour 854 Figuratively, 
dark or gloomy -. Broton-with o er- charging 
« ſhades, Pope, Uſed as a ſubſtantive, a 
dark, or duſty colour. ki nant, £7 
BRO'WNISH,, Adj. [from &rown: and 1/6, ] 
fmewhat brown, inclining. to brown, of a 


faint brown. . 


from their founder Robert Brown, a.. ſchool- 
maſter, in Southwark, who was born in Rut- 
kndſhire, and related to the lord treaſurer Hur 
leich. He renounced his principles in 1589, 
profeſfed the eftabliſhed religion, and was pre- 


BROWN NE SS, S. {from brown and neſs,] 
mat idea or ſenſation which is excited in the 
mind on ſeeing a brown colsur. 2; 
a reverie, I. | . 

To BRO/WSE,. V. A. [ rouſer, Fr. bruſ- 
tere, Ital. of Bxgwoxw, Gr.] to feed. on herbs, 
leaves, or grals, To crop or eat, applied to 
cattle, AQtively, to feed or eat, uſed with on, 
er upon. * Browſe on the ſhrubs. Blackm, 

BRO/WSE, 8. paſture ; properly leaves or 
rubs fit for goats and other animals to eat. 

To BRU!ISE, V. A. [pronounced &ruzr 
bryſan, Sax. Erizzen, Old Gauliſh, Sriſer, Fr.] 
tocruſh or hurt by any any thing blunt; which 
does not cut the ſkin, or let the blood out; 
to cruſh by any weight; to beat in a mortar, ſo 
23 only to cruſh or deſtroy the form of a thing, 
without reducing it into powder. 

; HEE OS S. a hurt whereby the ſkin is not 

roke, . 

BRU/ISE-WORT, 8. I from Sruiſe and 
wort, of auyrt, Sax. a plant] in Botany, a plant 
ſo called from its being uſed in bruiſes. 

BRU'IT, S. [bruit,. Fr.] a report, rumour, 
or noiſe; ſomething which is the common topic 

r converſations .. | | 


To BRUI T. v. A. to ſpread. abroad; to 


divulge; to rumour. Both the verb and noun 
are ſeldom uſed. . 1 , 


Lat. the winter] that which belongs to the 
BRU MA, or-BRA'HMA, S. the idol of 
the Brachmans, who, they ſay, produced as 


many worlds as he has conſiderable. parts; the |. 


firſt world, which is above the heavens, being 

of his brain che ſecond, of his eyes; 
the third, of his mouth, Sc. nn 
 BRUNEON.., 8. I Sagas, Fs.] in Gar- 
ans a kind of fruit between a plumb and a 
peac i - 


BRU'NETT, 8. {the plural bronertesy ac 
cording to Addiſon, Srancite, Fr. of 4run, Fr. 
brown] a perſan of a brown complexion 5 ge- 


erally applied to the female ſen. To inſult} 
. © the olives and the-brunettcs,”” Guardian. 


BRU!NT, S. {bran,. Belg. heat] the on- 


ſet, attack, or Hock of an enemy ; the force, | 


DN 

uſed with the verb bear; to bear the brut is 
to yy attack. of an army. Figurativelyg 
any difficulty, or croſs and unexpected ac+ 
cident. 1 \ ; ' 

BRU'SH, S. br 5 Fr. brugcoli, Ital.) an 
inſtrument made of briſtles or hair faſtened to 
wood, uſed either for ſweeping. rooms, eleaning 
cloaths, or painting Figuratively, a ſlight at- 
tack or ſkirmiſn in war, DOS, be: 

To BRU'SH, V. A. to clear à thing of duſt 
by means of a bruſh-; ta touch in one's paſſage. 
Uſed-with p, to paint, or make a thing loole 
well by 2 Uſed- with , to clear, byj. 
moving a thing along a ſurface- Water may 
.« continually be bruſoed: off by the winds. 
Beatley,, Uſed neuterly, to paſs quick and-cloſe 
to a perſon, joined with the particle by; * Bruſo'd 
« regardleſs . Dryd. To ſkim upon the 
ſurface ; to paſs along ſo as juſt to toueh the ſur- 


face in, the paſſage, uſed. with over... 4% And; 


* bruſbing o er adds motion: to the pool. 
 BRU'SHER,, S. [from bruſb and er, ] a per- 
ſon who makes uſe of a bruſh 3 ene ho cleans. 
with a bruſh. Sir Henry Weoton uſed to 
e ſay, that critics were like bruſpers of noble - 
ee men's cloaths. Bacon 9 
BRU'SHY, Adj. rough or ſhaggy like a 
2 10 The bruſby ſubſtance of the nerve. 
Boyle. : | „ #32 L996, 
To BRU'STLE, V. N. [braftlian, Sax.] 17 
crackle, or malte a noiſe, like the. ruſtling 
armour, or that of rich filks. Figuratively, t 
ſwagger, hector, or approach à perſon in 2 
threatening manner. 5 
BRU/TAL,. Adj. from brute, brutal, Fr.) 
that which belongs to a beaſt, oppoſed to ra- 
tional. Figuratively, inhuman, cruel; favage; 
without or contrary to reaſon, and the'princi- 
| ples of humanity... V%VCFC˙˙ 00 
BRUTI/ALITT, S. [brutalite, Er. ] a diſpo- 
ſition or behaviour contrary to the laws of rea- 
ſon, or dictates of politeneſs and humanity 3 
churliſhneſs, ſavageneſs. „ ihne 
BRU'TALIZE,. V. N. [brutalizer,. Fr.] to 
gtow moroſe, ſavage, inhuman, and like a 
brute. Actively, to make brutiſh or ſavages 
BRU TE, Adj. ¶brutmt, Lat.] ſenſeleſs; 
4 The ſons of brute earth. Bert. Savage z 
inhuman; void of all the tender and ſocial af- 
fections; not having the uſe of reaſon; rough » 
| uncivilized. - COTE 1 | 
BRU*TE,. S. an animal without the prin- | 
ciple of reaſon.z a beaſt. Figuratively, applied * 
to: men as a term of the moſt mortifying re- 
proach, and implying a perfon void of huma- 
- nity, and an enemy to reaſon. . 
| U!'TISH, S. [from brute and if, 1 20 
Sax. ] reſembling. a beaſt” either in form, 
| qualicies. Figuratively, rude; inhuman; ſenſe. 
leſs; fiupidly ignorant; regardleſs. of reaſons 
ar contrary to its diftates. EE RT. 
BRU'TISHLY, Adv. {from brut and v, 
of Jice, Sax.] in the manner of a brute, on 
: beaſt 3 in a ſavage, cruel, inhuman manner,. 
BRU'FTISHNESS, S. [ from &rxt/> and 


Yolence, and firoke of 4 cannon. An 


3 


neſs] ſavageneſs z inſenfibiligy ; ant of reaſon . 
or a diſregard of its dictates. ; 
a BRY'ONT, 
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. of Bubby, put for the milk it contains | ftrong 


_  cholnetss Exaanges Alley: Bubbles) Nhe mes. for 


to make a gentle noiſe as it” runs, applied to 


25 * 


B U C 8 
BRWONN, or BRVONY, 8. Sryonla, 
Lat. of Sun, Or. moſs or hair, fo called from 
its bearing a fruit reſembling moſs] in Botany; 
it has male and female flowers on the ſame plant. 
Lingus, places it in the 10th ſection of his 
Burg, 8. [a cant word, perhaps a contraction 


6 He loves cheap port, and 


malt” liquor. 
«© double bub. Prior. F 
BUBBLE, S. [b:bb/c, Belg, boble, Dan.] a 
finall bladder of water; a little round drop of 
any fluid, filled and expanded with air, and de - 
Aroyed by the leaſt touch,” Figuratively, ſome- 
ching eaſily deſtroyed; a cheat, or the perſon 


carrfing on à trade, manufacture, inſurance, 
or other pretented beneficial project, never de- 
ſigned to be carried on, but only calculated to get 
money from the unwary by ſtock · jobbing. 

To BUBBLE, V. N. to riſe in bubbles; 


water iſſuing from ſome narrow place, or its 
fountain-head. Actively, to cheat, or defraud 
© BU'BBLER, S. I from bubble and er, of 
war; Sax. ] one who cheats by projects, pro- 
miſing great advantages for the loan of money. 
BU BBV, S. a woman's breaſt. A low 


term. 3 = 
 BU/BO, ¶ from Bug, Gr, the inguen, 
where it generally appears] in Surgery a tumor 


or ſwelling, attended with an inflammation ga- lye. 


thering in the groin, c. A malignant bubo 
is owing to ſome contagious diſeaſe, or venereal 
taint, A mild bubo takes its riſe from the ſtag- 
nation of a glutinous and inſpiſſated blood. 

- BUBONOCE'LE, S. ms BouBov, the 
groin, and nnn, Gr. a ſwelling] in Surgery, a 
tumor, or rupture, formed by the ler of the 
inteſtines, - omentum, or both, through the 
rings of the abdominal muſcle into the tunica 
vaginalis of the ſpermatic cord, and. ſome- 
times even into tunica vaginalis of the 


BUCCALES, S. [glandulæ, Lat.] in Ana- 
tomy, ſmall glands diſperſed over the inſide of 
the cheeks and lips, ſeparating the ſpittle, 

which mixes with the food in the action of 


chung an bet bei 
BU!/CCANEERS, or BUCCANERS, 8. 
[from $ucax to dreſs meat on hurdles, by means 
of ſmoak] a kind of ſavages in the W, Indies, 
who prepare their meat on a hurdle of Brazil 
| rer at a great height from the fire ; 
the meat thus dreſſed has an exceeding pleaſant 
ſmell, fine reliſh, is of a roſe colour, and a 
great reſtorative to fick people. The Indians 
uſing to cut their priſoners. to pieces, and dreſs. 
them in this manner, the term was applied to 
the famous adventurers or pirates, who aſſociated 

_ themſelves in order to plunder the Spaniſh do- 
minjons in: America in 1686, and were guilty 
of great outrages. At preſent it is given to the 
French and Spaniſh inhabitants of the iſland of 


„ 


mouthful] a term aſed by 


ratively, linnen. 


INES 
hunting bulls and wild boars, whoſe feſt they 
dreſs after the Indian manner. 712 

me chemical au- 


thors, for dividing into large pieces. Harri. 
BU/CCINUM, S. [Lat- ]in'Natural'Bidcr 
a ſea ſhell of a ſpiral ſhape, lie that of a ſai) f 
the fiſh whereof yields the purple colour. 
_ BUCIO'CHE, S. [Fr.] a woollen' cloth mate 
in Provence, ſold by the French at Alexandria 
and Caito; . 
BU'CK; S. [loch, Brit. butce, Sax, ber, 
Belg: Sone, Fr. back and bak, Hung. Becco, Ital. 
bazs,'Perl.] the male of the fallow deer, rabbets, 
hares, goats, Sc. Among deer it is as corpu- 
Tent, and has Horns like a hart, differing only 


in fize, growing out cf the head like finger, on 


the hand. The firſt year it is called a fror; 
the ſecond a prick.t, the third i ſtrel, the fourth 


| a ſore, the fith "a. buck of the fi bead, and the 


fixth a great buck, Likewiſe a cant name for a 
club, or ſociety, fo called from their uſe of theſe 
hunting terms, calling their preſident, be grard 
n, ... F 

BUCK, S. [bouche, Teut. bucata, Ital.] 
lye made of aſhes for waſhing linnen, Figu- 
«© She waſhes bucks here at 
6. hoale; JAM 6 ER? 1 

To BUCK, V. A, derived from the fore- 
going ſubſtantives. When from buck ſignifying 
a deer, it denotes to copulate ;* and when from 
buck ſignifying lye, it implies to wath cloaths in 


 BU'CK-BEAN, S. bockbonen, Belg.] in Bo- 
tany, a plant, by ſome reckoned a ſort of tre- 
foil; but by Skinner ſuppoſod to be a kind of 
lupine, or pulſe. | 5 

BU CKET, S. [haguct, Fr, or buc, Sax. 
and er a particle uſed to leſſen the ſignification 


of a word] a wooden veſſel reſembling one half 


of a barrel or pipe, fitted with a handle formed 
like a ſemicircle, and uſed to draw water out of a 
well; likewiſe a leathern veſſel of the fame 
form uſed in fires to ſerve the engines with 
water. Ser Fal... | 

BUCKINGHAM, the capital of the county 
of the ſame name. It is governed by a bailiff, 
who returns two members to parliament.” It is 
large and populous, lying low, on the river 
Ouſe, over which it has three fone- bridges. 
In the N. part ſtands the 'town-hall, a hand- 
ſome ſtructure; and in the weſtern js its church. 


Here is a free · ſchool; and the eounty-g2o! and 
court with the aſſiaes are kept here, In its 
neigkbourhood on the Ouſe are ſeveral paper- 


mills, Its weekly- market is on Saturday, and 


the annual fairs held here are Monday ſe nnight 
after Epiphany, March 7, but if leap- year 


March 63 May 6, Whitſün-Thurſday; July 
ro; September 4, October 2, and November 
83 all for cattle. It had a caſtle on a hill, but 
is now in ruins. The town lies ten miles N. 
E. of Aileſbury, and forty-fix from London. 
-BU!CKINGHAMSHIRE, 8. {of buc, Sar. 


a huet or bart, ſrom its abounding with that 
St. Domingo, whoſe whole employ confifts in þ ſpecies of animals] in Geography, a count) we 
ES | | | 79 3% 29 e ' £”, a7 v0 rt N tt 
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% CER 2 
1 Almoſt in the center of England, hounded | It's ringed by Tournefort in the 1ſt ſect. of Ha 
ire 5 > | 20th claſs ; an by Linnæus in the firſt ſect. of 
W. by Oxfordſhire, on the N. by Nomhamp- his sch. Lbere are ee Wt 5 
uc 


by Rerk ſhire and the Thames. on the, S. on the 


tonſhire, and on the E. by Bedfordſhire, ert -[, BU/CK -WHEAT,. S.:[Suchaveitz, Teut. 
fordſhirc,apd Middleſex, it is but 39 miles long, | in Botany, the . and Fefpiæe 3 the 
17 broad, and 138 in circumference, It is n ſpike, or branched from the 
livided igto eicht hundreds, contains 18 5 pa- | wings of the leaves z the cap is divided into fle 
riſhes, about 38,0co houſes, 221,400; inhabi- | parts, reſembling the petals. of a. flower z the 
tants, ſends 14 members to parliament, is fa» | ſeeds are black, and three cornered, | The ſpe- 
mous for its paſtures, and manufactures of | cies are Wee. 
per and bope-lace, the latter of which.is little |  BU7COLIC, S..[from Hau hs to feed cat- 
inferior to that of Flanders, | The chief town | tle, or Revxokeg, Gr, a berdſman ] p 8 
is Buck ingbam, which was fortified by Edward poetry, ſuppoſed to be the mott ancient ſpecies of 
the Elder in 918. It has three, ſtone” bridges | poetry, to have had its original in Sicily, amidſt 
over the Ouſe, a weekly market on Saturdays, | the mirth and diverſions of ſhepherds, to have * 
three fairs annually, and is 44 computed, or 60 | been inſpired. by love, and owing to leiſure, Theo- 
meaſured miles from London, Icritus, is the moſt fameus writer in this ſpecies 

BUC'KLE, S. [#zocel, Brit, and Arm. Zou- | among the Greeks ;. but is ſuppoſed to be tos 
ck, Fr, ] an inſtrument made of a link of metal | coarſe in his expreſſions and ſentiments. , Virꝑil 
with a tongue and catch, uſed to. faſten the | copied him in Latin; but has run into the othes 
raps of the ſhoes, the harneſs of . horſes, &c. | extreme of being too polite. Mr, Pope has fol- 
z curled, lock of hair; or hair in a ſtate to | lowed him too cloſe to be looked. on as an origi- 
make it curl. 5 


„dal and has copied his politeneſs too neatliy nov 
To BUCKLE, V. A. to faſten. with a | to be involved in the fame cenſure. ner in- 


1] buckle. Figuratively, to marry, or join. * Is | deed ſeems to have been as a maſter in this 
11 « this an age to Sucker 2vi7h à bride,” Ded. as in allegorical poetry 5 his language, his ſen- 
at To confine, uſed with the particle in, “ The | timents, are the exact copies of innocent ſim- 

« ſtretching of a ſpan—-buck/cs in his ſum of | plicity, and his paſtorals, by keeping a due mean 
fe « age,” Shakeſp. To comb a wig in curls ; | between the coarſe ruſticity of Theocritus, ant 
ing to prepare hair tor taking a curl. the elegance of Virgil, have carried this ſpecies: 
om To BUCKLE, V. A. [ Bucten, Teut.] to | of poetry to as high a degree of perſection as can 
in bend or bow under a weight, uſed with under, | be expected. It would be a piece of injuſlice if 

Figuratiyely, to bend ones inclinations, to ap- Mr, Gay ſhould not be mentioned: tegether with 
Jo-' ply, or attend to. Go Zuck/e to the law.” | Spenſer, hen he poſſeſſes ſo much of his ſpirit, - 
re- Drill I iIlland ͤ8has ſo agreeably imitated his manner. i 
| of BUC'/KLER, S. [&u:cled, Brit. Souclier, Fr. | Phillips has alſo excelled in this ſpeciea of 


| Fucker, Dan.] a: large piece of defenſive ar- writing 
a1. mour, buckled to the arm, 29d uſed by the an- BU, S. [ Zorre, Belg. Zouten, Fr.] in Bo- 


jon tients to defend their bodies from the blows, or | tany, the ſmall ſwelling or. prominencies.on the 
Alf darts of the enemy; being found cumberſome, | bark of a tree, which tun to ſhoots, &c. 
ned they were changed for the ſhield, which is of | Among Gardeners, it denotes the firſt tops of. 
f leſs dimenſions... 2 2. _ * _ | alladplants; and in Huſbandry, a weaned. calf, 
me BU'CKLER THORN, S. in Botany, a [of the firſt year, being, ſo named from the bud-- 


ih WY Flont named likewiſe Chrift s- thorn. [ | ding of its horns. Figuratively, the beginning, 
nty % from. Back for Ze:th, and zig, of maft, Ser.] thing, 1, Nip vicein the Ed. 1) 
li, or nat, Teut. an-dcors ] the fruit of the beech | To BU/D, V. N. to ſwell with gems or 


t is tree, little prominencies, Applied, to vegetables; to 


iver . BUCKRAM, S. [ogram, Fr. Bucberame, | put forth ſhoots. Figuratively, to be in the 
ges. l.] a coarſe cloth made of hemp, gummed, Þ bloom of youth. “ Young 5:dding virgin. 
nd- calendered, and. dyed z uſed by taylors to ſtiffen | Shakeſp. Actively, in Gardening, to inno- 
ch. their garments z and by packers to wrap up | culate, by inferting a bud into à tree. © Improved, 
and cloths, ſerges, Cc, The; are, ſometimes made | < by 4,dding upon a u ſtoele. Temple. 

its fold ſheets or pieces of a gummed. . | © BU!/DDLE, S. a place where miners waſk: 
per⸗ BU'CKRAMS,, S. I ſo. called from being | their ore to fit it for the furnace, _ 


and browſed by the goat, YE Koch in Welch] in | BU DOE, S. the fur of, a, lamb dreſſed, 


igbt Botany, the ſame as the wild garlick. @ | l whence the perſons who wear it, on the lords, 
year BU'CKSHORN-PLANTAIY, .S. in Bo; | mayor's-day, at London, ate called budgee, 
fuly WM br, a plant, called likewiſe Barti lern plan- | Zachelors, ]?ĩ]ĩ? 
aber tain, II | BU!DGE, Adj. iff; ſurly; formal. % Thoſe: 
but BU'CKTHORN, S. from BGuce, Sax. the budge dectors of the ftoics,”” Alter, _ - 

N. belly and horn, Sax. a prickly buſh ; from its] BU!DGER, 8. [of b:dge. and er] one who 


purgative quality of cleanſing the belly] in Bo- moves or ſtirs from his place; one who quits a 
uny, a plant called rhamnus, Lat. and neprun, | poſt or place in an army. , Seldom uſed. 5 
fr. It hath male and female flowers on difie- | BUDGET, S. [+cugette, Fr. boſgia, Ital, 
tent plants. The cover of the ſexes is ſhaped | Silig, Sax.] a ſmall bag 3 that which is con- 
«funnel; and cut into four parts at the top. | tained in a budget; a ſloꝛe, or flock, OY 
; 4. Xx 3 


5 B U 
« fox's whole bugger of inventions failed him.“ 


5 e eee 
For, S. [from buffalo] the hide of a 
buffalo dreſſed in oil, after the manner of 'ſha- 
mois; any fkin dreſſed after the ſame manner 
as buff. ts A. 15 
BUFFALO, 8. [Ital.] in Natural Hiftory, 
a wild animal, longer and higher, but in moſt 
other reſpects like an . da 

-. BU'FFET, S. [baferto, or buffetto, Ital. 
boferade, Span.] a blow on one hide of the 
head given with the fit. Figuratively, indig- 
_ nity, perſecution, or hardſhip.*”” © A. man 
— that fortune's bufert and rewards haſt taken.“ 


k. 5 
©* BU'FFET, 8. buffer Fr.] a kind of cup- 
* [ with J 


board' or cloſet form an arch at the top, 
and furniſhed with ſhelves, uſed to place china 
and plate in for ſhow and ornament. | 
To BU'FFET, V. N. [from the noun, 5buf- 
feter, F i ſtrike on the head with the hand; 
to box, Figuratively, to ſtrike any thing forci- 
bly with the hand. © Buffetting the billows. 
Uſed neuterly with the particle for, to box, or 
fight with the fiſts. If I might buffer for 
„ my love.“ Shak. 5 
BU/FFETER, S. [from buffet and er] one 
who fights with his fi 1. F. fa, 1 J 
BU'FFLE, S. [beuffle, Fr. el, 5 
See Buffalo, which 5 moſt uſed. 2 EY 
- BU'FFLE-HEADED, Adj. that which has 


a head like a buffalo, Figuratively, dull, ſtu- 


pid. | . 
' BUFFOON, S. [buffon, Fr. buffone, Ital.] 
- ene who endeavours to excite laughter by low 
s and antic poſtures z a mercy-andrew, a 


F þ 


8 6.7 
BU'CLOS, 5. from 4u Lat. of 
eue, an or, = \ Gol Wt 
Botany, the named likewiſe ar- tongue. 
To BU/ILD, V. A. [the preter, I bit 6 
have built, from bilden, Belg. ] to make or raiſe 


houſes,  &e, Figuratively, to raiſe on any 
thing as a i de om pres * Love uit 
“on beauty ſoon as beauty dies. Donne. 0 


_ BUILDER, S. [from build and er, of ns; 
Sax, a man] one who conſtructs or rale 
o : | i 
_ BUILDING, S. à fabtic or place ered 
for ſhelter from the weather, for dwelling, at 
for the purpoſes of religiog, ſecurity, or magni. 
ficence. Building, is uſed in its primary ſenſe, 
for the art and ati of raiſing edifices. 

BUL, S. [Ma, Heb. from 52 Heb, to flow, 
or pour down] the name of the eighth month 
in the Jewiſh calender, anſwering to October, 
ſo named from the heavy ſhowers which fell in 
this month. % In the eleventh year in the 
« month Bul.”” 1 Kings, vi. 38. 
BU'/LAFO, S8. a muſical paint uſed by 
me neprocs of Quines, .. 
 BUL'B, S. [Bbulbus, Lat. of Bofo;, Gr.] 
in Botany, a' thiek root nearly round; of 
which there are two ſpecies. 1. The tunicated, 
or coated, 2. The ſquamous, or ſcaly, 

BULBA'CEOUS, Adj. the ſame as bulb, 
but not fo proper. 88 REIN : 

BUL BOUS, Adj. that which reſembles ot 
contains a bulb, that which has a round root. 
— BU'LFINCH, S. [ nck, Dan. blur, 
Teut. 7. e. bloedfinch] a ſong bird, ſo called 
from its red colour; it is remarkable for itt 
imitating wind muſic, particularly the fla 


. jack-pudding, ; . : bis 
BUFFOO'NERY, S. the uſing loſt jeſts, ri- 
giculous pranks, or ſcurrilous mirth, in order 

to extort a laugh from a company 
| BU'G, S. from bug, Brit. bogate, Ruſſ.] 
an inſet of a roundifh flat form, a darkiſh red 


gellet. | 

To BU'LGE, V. N. [ originally wrote 
bilge, which ſignified the ls part of a ſhip, 
from bilig, Sax.] to ſpring a leak by firiking 
the bottom on ſome rock or place, which makes 
4 hele, or forces off ſome of the timber, ap- 
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colour, which breeds in houſhold tuff and beds, 
bliſters where it bites, is produced from a nit, 
and ftinks when killed, Likewiſe a flying in- 


' fect formed like a beetle, and named a May- | 


Bug, or May-Fly. * Yet let me flap this bug 
«with gilded wings. Pope. Ke 


BU'G, or BU!'GBEAR, S. [from pug a 
demon, or devil | an object which raiſes ter- 


ror ; a walking ſpectre; a ghoſt ; generally 
„ to the imaginary terrors uſed to frighten 
ildren. 5 
BU GGINESS, 
Infeſted with bugs. 
BUGGY, Adj. abounding with bugs. 
+» BU'GLE, or BU OLE HORN, 8. [of 3u- 
go", Sax, to bend, or b4cu/a, Lat. a heifer] a 
| hending horn; a hunting horn. 1 
BU'GLE, S. a ſhining bead, of a cylindri- 
ral form, and made of glaſs. | ST 
BU OLE, S. [bugula, Lat.] in Botany, a 
plant, with a ſhort permanent empalement of 
one leaf, ſlightly cut into five parts This genus 
is ranged by Tournefort in the 4th ſection of his 
4th.clafs ; and by Linnæus in the 1ſt ſection of 
His 14m. V 


S. [from Zuggy and neſs] | 


of ſhow; or 
thens. | 


plied to a ſhip; to founder. To tick or jut 
out, uſed with the particle fem. Timber 
een that bulges from its bottom.“ M nx 
- BU'LIMY, CSN a, from Boy, fignifying 
large, or great, and eg, Gr, hunger] in 
Medicine, an enormous appetite, attended with 
faintings and coldneſs at the extreme parts. 

BULK, S. [bulcke, Belg. the breaſt or large 
part of the human frame; bulto, Span. the 
form, ſtature, or ſize of the body] ſize, di- 
| menſions. Uſed with the word perle, &. 
the greateſt part, and ſometimes the vulgz!. 


„ Theſe wiſe men diſagreed from the bulk of 


the people. Freehold. No 1. The bv uſed 
man frame. * Tt did ſeem to ſhatter a is les. 
% . 'Shakeſp.. Applied to a fhip, . tht 4: 


| whole ſpace in the hold for the ſtowage of 
goods.; likewiſe the cargo. TO break bulk, 
to open or unload any part of the cargo. 

BULK, 8. [from bielrte, Belg. 2 beam, 
Lalck, Teut.] in Building, a pert of « building 
projecting from the window, like a table, and? 
uſed either for placing commodities in, by wf 
for porters to pitch their but? 


BLK 


4 


B U L-- 


| B. U M | 
SUML-FLY, or BU/LL-BEE, 8. an in- 


if LEHMAN, þ 8. partitions made with. | 
18 oards acrols 
X 1 BUL/KIN £8 ths" [from bully and. 1. 17 1 8. figuratively, 2 ſtupid 
1 & the largeneſs 0 a thing 3 the ns. of hee perſon, In Natural Hiſto y, 2 fiſh called like - 
raiſe ar 117 Wie the miller $ thumb; its head is broad and 
any LKY, Adj. of great an.” or tature. far, dif ps 1 to its body. 
bulk Bug, S. [Salle or þ:4; Belg.] the male BU!LLI S. [bilkn, Fr. baſe money, 
. of black cattle, kept generally for propagating billon, Span. metal to make money of] gold 
me tk pet any thing made in the form of a | and filver in the maſs, neither wrought nor 
raiſes bull. Ja Aſtronomy, one of the 12 ſigns of coined 3 named either” when they are fi rſt” 
10 the Zodiac, into which the fun pers in April. ſmelted from the ore, or .aftex they are refined 
eftel A blunder or contradiction · A Th, is what the and caſt into i; wy or bars. 
5 dt « Engliſh call a hull in the expreſſion. Pepe. BULLVTI from bullie, Lat.] the 
12 BULL, S. [hulle, Fr. bulla, 921 a teal, date of a thing 1 5 ling. 
enſe, or round drop, which was worn 9 5 young BU/LL-TROUT, S. om bull, implying 
nobility of ome round their EY and the | great, and trout] a ſpecis of "trout abounding 
flow, edicts of the popes, being ile 740 lead i in 15 Northumberland, exceeding Hole of the 
onth that form hanging from the parchment, ob- ſouth both ia length and breadth, 
pher, tained the ſame name] in Eceleſiaſtie Hiſtory, BU'LL-WEED, S. Tin Botany] 2 plant : 
in an inſtrument made out at the Roman or | named likewiſe the l 
the pope's chancery, ſealed with lead, and of the LEV, 8. 72 "bull becauſe thoſe who. 
lame nature. with the edits of . ſecular princes, were ! wi Te Mp ulli, uſed to be- 
d by The ſeal prefents on one fide the heads of St. have Ii a proud, haughty or infolent e, 
| peter and St. Paul, and on e other 1 the name | 2 perſon who es . expreſ- 
Or.] of the pope, and the year of his pontificate. 57125 and inſolent t ſhew 
; of BU'LL, Adj, in cothpoſition, oe the particle | of a bur of”: as cowardice, 
ated, Pu, in Greek ſometimes \denotes. largeneſs, as In 10 age, uſed for 2 n attends 
bull. head, and in ſuch caſes is not to be looked a ſtrumpet, eſpouſes her guarxels, 1 Ges 
bas on as derived from the Engliſh baun, but from her . thoſe whom the has pro to give 
the Greek. particle. drubbing. * 
4 of PULLACE, S, ſin Pot e ſour wild 210  BULES, 8 * bake with noiſy 
ot. plumb, of a globular form colour, | infalence and erſonated courage, in order to 
fir, WLB. Hr, 8. from 5u/! and Gait, | frishten 3 Jon into any a or com- 
alled of betan, Sax. to beat or p97 the 3 pliance, 22 
T itt or teazing a bull, by ſetting dogs on it RUSH, 8. from Gull," vg large, 
fla BU/LL- BEEF, 8. the fleſn of a bull, the and b 7 20 f. a large ruſidy, „ne be ſea, ris 
coaſeſt. fort of e 1 organ TY 
rote BU'LL-CALF, S. a, male ;. Ty ra- AR vag deere, 
ſhip, tively, a ee as, f 727 A re- Sax. Fonlevar 2e 4, Bp 4 fortifica- 
kin 0 and derived from 4 pe at. 8 2 8 Farah, p ſecurity wy. 
akes and ca 
ap- BU'LL-Di zof dogs of a} e ben TA to or 
jut hong ma 928 gs 5 0. for never 5 ' 8.1 8 gon by p 7 prope Works. No 
mber Un its bald, N it has Ken, « Bike ſts This verb is ſel- 
. Land uſed 1 iting b a, W ich they ge ene - dom uſ 15 an 1 tenſe chan that in the a 
fying h ſeize by the noſe, 8 the EY {| quota ſeems to hae 50 «ther autho- 
| in LED . eee, Fr. a, Gimigutive of | rity. 
with ule, fig A 5 ball] | Mb iron Een Lime, 05 Thane Belg. Becm, Fr] chat 
| ball or * * to Joal. zn tha. 7 part of the poſteriors on w a perſon ſits. 
large ing to Re Derbam, a l 4 out of a) Uſed in compglition, to conyey the idea of re- 
the peat gun flies a mile in a ball: ve ſaventee de e ſotmething low and deſpicable, as in 
„-l N and reckoning the ſun's 3. — the 2 ing word, bum-bailiff, 
Ee. $6,051,2, 1 Engl miles, would be thirty two | BU'M-BAILIFF, S. a perſon employed to 
gat, yers and a half in its paſſage to it, in its full | execute a you or arreſt a be 4 gil. 0 of 
Ae of force, Red-bor bullets are heated in a forge, and the meaneſt ſort 
bo- et to fer a place on fire, «containing combuſti- | BU'MBASIN, 8. See Bombs 
11 bis "= £olloro-bu!lirs, are made cylindrical, with | BU!/MKIN, S. [5romken, Belg, Rede 2 
the oy opening and fuſee at one end, which giving tree, and ker, a diminutive particle, implying, 
ge of fie to the infide, when in the ground it burſts, | when added, a "ger a who 
tk, 1 ad has the ſame effect as a mines -- Chain-bul- | not had the benefit of a polite education, but 
u are two bullets joined by a chain three or | is groſs in his conceptidns, rude or unpoliſhed 
| four feet long; branch-bullets, two balls joined in his behaviour, and void of exferience with 
1 dy a bar of iron five. or fix inches apart; and reſpect to the world; a ruſtic, or clown. 
and tun headed bullets, named likewiſe argles, are are | BU'MP, S. perhaps from dagp] a bells | 
"waf the two halves 1 0 a. bullet jaiged by a bar or | occafioned by a blow. 7 
bur⸗ chain; they are chiefly uſed 3 fights, to] To BU'MP, V. A. to kick A „ 06 
Git the !1pging, maſts, Sc. e with the Kaes i the breech, To _— | 
* 5 , 1 7 a ud 
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applied to vegetables. 


Its 


ed with the particle 2p. 


BUN 


bend noife, applied to that made by the bit. 


tern. os * * 
BU MPER, S. [from homme, Belg. a cover 
er head of 3 caſk, zecauſe the liquor covers 


the brim of a glaſs, in the ſame manner as the 


head doey the caſk, or à corruption from Ben 
pere, it being cuſtomary in Italy to drink the 
pope's health in fell glaſſes] a cup or glaſs 
. up to the brim, or as full as it can 


" BUMPKIN, 8. See Bumkin, 


BU NOH, 8, [bizzno, Ital. a knot or fwel- | 


ling; Buncter, Dan. the crags of a mountain] 
any preminence, hard knob, or ſwelling, rifing 
above the ſurface of a thing. Many things of 
the ſame kind. growing together, A cluſter, 


or tied together at one of their extremities. 
« Bunch of keys. Locle. 1 
To BU NCH, V. A to grow, in knobs 
er protuberances. . To ſwell, .uſed with out. 
*« Punching out into a large round knob.” 


BUNCH-BACKED, Adj. having bunches 


on the back; hump-backed ; crooked, owing 
c the back or 


to the diſlocation of ſhoulder 
BU/NCHINESS, S. from une zy and neſs] 


everal things collected 


„„ 

to the foot and reeved through little block, 
ſeized to the yard, ſerving to hoiſt up the lum 
of = fall, that it may be furled with greater 
„ . 

To BUNT, V. N. to ſwell, uſed with the 
particle ot. : 
\ BU'NTER, S. fa can word} a woman who 
picks up rags in the ftreet, Uſed figuratirey, 
as a term of reproach, to convey the idea of ; 


I dirty, naſty, mean, and low-lived creature, 


\ BUNTING, S. a bird of the lark kind, 
BU'OY, S. [pronounced boy, from by, 
bois, or boye, Fr. boya, Span.] a piere of wood 
or cork, and ſometimes an empty barrel, wel 
cloſed, floating on the water, tied to a cab! 
faſtened to the bottom of the ſea, in order to 
inform pilots and mariners where anchors arc 
dropped in the harbours, where the wrecks of 
ſhips are ſunk, together with ſhallow places, 
ſand banks, and other yr he . The nuf 
| buoy is made of a piece of a maſt or other yiece 
of wood, which ftands out of the water, Buy 


| is ſometimes uſed for a ſea mark, which ſtew 


the dangers of difficult paſſages, 

To BU'OY, V. A. need by] to 
raiſe above the ſorface of the water; to keep 
afloat. Figuratively, to keep any principle ot 
| thing from ſubſiding, or finking under oppreſ. 
« Scotland by the like artifice.** King Charts, 
To cauſe a thing to aſcend by its ſpecific light- 


the quality of being uneven, with reſpe& to 1 fion. © Preſbytery, was lately 3uoy'd up in 


ſurface : growing in knobs, or cluſters, EF, 


- ed to ſmoathneſs. 


BUNDLE, S. a parcel of goods, or ce 
tion of things tied or oy together in 
zen idea of being eafily port - 
able. 3 V 

To BU'NDLE, v. A. to tic or wrap ſeveral 

i -  Figuratively, to be included 


or collected together; to be comprehended or | 


mected. & Ss "4 . 

BUN, S. [ling, Brit. bomme, Belg.] a 
ſtopple of wood, cor K, Sc. for the bung 
of a caſk 


To BUN, V. A. to flop a barrel cloſe at 
largeſt vent, or hole. EE 
BU'NG-HOLE, S. a large round hole in a 
barrel, by which it is filled. | ; 
To BUNGLE, V. N. to perform any thing 
in a clumſy, awkward manner, Uſed actively, 
to borch,  Figuratively, to palliate groſsly, join- 
% But. ſeams are 
cc coarſely b:ngled up and ſeen.'” Dryd. _ 
BU'NGLE, S. a Borch; an awkward and 
clumſy performance. | 
BUNNGLER, S. a bad workmanz one 


who does a thing in an ignorant, awkward, or 
4 


HI in a bad, clumſy, ignorant, or awkward 


-BU!NGLINGLY, Adv. [from bungling and 


BUNN, S. [bunmielo, bunnelo, Span.] in 
Paſtry, a" cake compoſed of yeaſt, flour, and 
carraway feeds, ' 5 ; 

BUNT, 8. [corrupted, according to Skin- 


ner, from bent] the middle part of a fail form- 
ed into a bag, or pouch, 


at it-may contain 
more wind. Bunt-lines, are ſmall lines faſtened 
333 535 


SA 4 


neſs. Heat enough in the air to continue 
its afcent, and buoy it p. Nenterly, to 
float, Figuratively, to furmoynt or get the 
better of all difficulties and impediments. © Ris 
« fing merit will Soy up at laſt. Pope. 
BUO'/YANCY, S. a quality of floating; 
or that quality which prevents a thing from 
 ſubfiding, fin or deſcending. © The wing- 
« ed tribes owe their flight and boxyancy tot. | 
 Derbam. 55 | 
BUO'YANT, Adj. that which keeps 1 
thing floating; Haht; that which will not fk; 
Figuratively, that which animates, or keep 
from dejection. “ His vivid nerves ſo full 


« bouyant ſpirits.” Thomſon, i 
BUR, BO UR, Klan in the names 0 
places are derived from bur, Sax. which fy" 
fies an inner chamber, or place for retiremen 
and refreſhment, b . 
BUR, S. [bourre, Fr. down, the br in 
| cluding a ſoft down} the head of a plant 
vered with prickles, ſomewhat like the briſt 
of an hedge-hog, which ſticks wherever it 


caſt, : 8 | 
. BU'RBOT, 8. [from Zur, barbat:, or lu 

Bache, Fr.] à river fith full of prickles | 
BU/RDELAIS, S. Fr.] in Botany, 2 K. 


| 04 488 | 
BU/RDEN, S. [ſpelt more-properly bert 

of byrthen, Sax, burde, Teut. burn, Bit) 

load, ſuppoſed to be as much as a man or hot 
can carry. Figuratively, 2 difßculty, 4 
preſſion, aMiQion, or any thing that affe 
perſon with wearineſs, or becomes irkſam 
\ the number of tons, or weight 2 ſhip can cn 


but a perſon to great expence. 


Who loads. Figurati 


4 
" 2 4 
* 1 
* [A 
* 


Jn Trade, applied to Gel, 180 Ib. weicht. in 


Muſic, the drone or bais of an organ, bagpipe, 


ee, and the pipe or firing which, ſounos it; 
ence the words, which are repeated at the end 


of every flanzay are called the buriben of a 


ſong. 2 
Je BURDEN, to: lead; to encumber, or 


BU!RDENER, S. La burden and er] one 
y, an oppreſſur. 
BURDENQUS, Adj. that which makes a 
load heavy. Figuratively, grievous, oppreſſive, 
rkſome ; putting a perſon to great expence, 
ithout being of any ſervice to him. . 
BUR DENSOME, Adj. from uren and 
ere] applied to a very preſſing load on the 
body, Figuratively, applied to affl ctions, or 
he trouble one perſon gives another, afflicking 
ie mind with great anxiety and diſtreſs, 
BU'RDENSQMENESS, S. [from Surden- 
bme and neſs, of n:fſe, Sax. ] applied to loads, 


alamities and inconveniences, 

BUR/DOCK, S. [ia Botany] a plant. See 
Dock. 

BUREAU, S. [Fr. pronounced urs]! a 
heſt of drawers, with the top ſloping like a 
Ie, and fufniſhed with pidgeon-holes to keep. 
mitings in. or ; 
BURG, S. See Burrow. 
BUR/GAGE, S. from bung, or burrow] 
Law, a tenure proper to cities and borough 
uns, whereby lands are held of the king or 
ther lord at a certain yearly rennt. 
BURGAMOT, S. [ bergamotte, Fr,] a ſpe- 
pes of mellow juicy pear. Sa 
BURGANET, or BURGONET,S. [bour- 
ignotte, or Bourguinette, Fr.] a kind of bel - 
et, Obſolete. ; : 


citizen or burgeſs; a ſmall type uſed by prin- 


th 
BU'RGESS, S. [bz geois, Fr.] an inha- 
tant of a borough or city ; or a repreſentative 
a borough town in parliament. | 
BURGH, S. [See Burrow] a corporate 
wn or burrow, . . 
BURGHER, S. [from Burg and 2ver, Sax. 
man] one Who has the right of a citizen, or 


te for à parliament man. 1 
BUNGHERSHIP, S. [from burgber and 


lice of a bu 

BURGHER-MASTER, See Bu 5 
WRGH-MASTER, S. See ee 
BURGLAR, S. {See Burglary] one who 
puilcy of the crime of Non Lee | 
WR'GLARY, S. [btrg-5rice, Sax. houſe- 
King, from burg, a houſe, and brice, Sax. 
dung; or of z. Sax, a houſe, and lar. 

. Fr. 2 thief] in Law, a felonious breaking 

entering a perſon's houſe in the night-time, 

an intent to commit ſome felony, whe- 
'!t be executed or not: If the offence hap- 


n the day-time, it is then called | bouſe- 


; 


eight or heavineſs. Figuratively, applied to p 


| wherein bo 
in ſuch a ridiculcus light as to excite laughter] . 


BURGEOIS, s. [pronounced boarjait, Fr.] 


| river, called London and York bridges. 


þ, cr ſcype, Sax.] the dignity, privilege, or 4 
er, | 


B UR 


46 J. is given for apprehending perſons guilty of 
this crime, by 5 Ann. c. 31. _ : 
RUR/GOMASTER, S. | moſt properly 
ſpelt bargbermaſtcy, from berger, Belg, a bur- 
gels; and meftcr, Belg. a maſter] the chief 
magiſtrate of the towns, of Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany, and anſwers to an alderman and 
ſheriff in London. | _ 
BUR'GRAVPF, or BUR'GCRAVE, 8. 
{burgeraff Teut. /brg-graef, or grave, Belg. 
rom 
count or lord 
caſtle cr fortified town in Germany. - 
" .BU/RIAL, S. [from bury] the interring or 
placing a dead body in the ground, Figurative- 
„ the placing any thing in the earth, or un- 
* the water, We uſe them for the huriali 
1% of natural bodies. Face. I he burial fer- 
vice, is an office of the chureb, performed at 
the grave and interment of one of its members. 
BU'RIER, S. [from bury and er] he that 
laces or inters a corpſe in a grave. Figura- 
tively, that which removes any corpſe, or other 
thing out of fight. ©* Datkneſs be the burier 
66 of the dead. Shak. Seldom uſed. | 


the hereditary governor of a 


burg, a town, and graf, or. graze, a 


BU'RINE, S. [Fr.] a-tool uſed by engra- 


vers to make their marks, or etch on metals; 


an engraving tool; a grave. 
To BU'RL, V. A. [from bourre, Fr, a 


Hock of wool] to full; to dreſs cloths like a 


fuller, . A Wiltſhire word. 
 .BUR'LESQUE, S. 
Ital. to jeſt ] a droll, ludicrous kind of poetry, 
perſons and things are repteſented 


To BURLE'SQUE, v. A. to turn to ridi- 


[ burl.ſco, from burlare, + 


eule; to repre ent a perſbn or thing in a ludi- 


erous and ridiculous manner. 


* f 


| BURLINGTON, N#w, the | capital of 


New Jerſey in North America, It ſtands on 
an iſland in Delawar river, where are quays for 
veſſels of burthen, and much reſorted to. The 
courts of juſtice and aſſembly of the province 
meet here, The houſes ate moſtly of brick, 


and well built: it has plenty of provifions in 


bridges over the 
| By 
its communication with Philadelphia and*the 
ocean by the river Salem, which falls into De- 
lawar-bay, it carries on a briſk trade, It lies 
twenty miles N. of Philadelphia, in lat. 46 deg. 
40 min. N. long. 74 deg. 10 min. KW2 
.BU/RLY, Adj. [ſuppoſed by Skinner to be 
derived from 5oor-like, i. e. clowniſh] tall or 
over-grown, applied to ſtature, Of large di- 
menſions, or very wide, applied to breadth. 


its market. It has wo 


High ſounding, ſwelling, or pompous, applied 
to ſtile. The orator's own burly way of non- 


c ſenſe. Copley, 1 

To BURN, V. Act. [preter, I Burn, or 1 
have burnt ; bærnau, byrnan, Sax, | 
Teut. brenne, III.] to conſume or deſtroy by 
fire; to occaſion a wound by fire, or any hot 
ſolid body.  Neuterly, to be on fire; to kin- 
dle. Figuratively, to thine as if in _ 
rut 


Ac, by way of diſtinction. A reward of | "The barge, like a burniſh'd throne, 


66 on 


þ 9 - 


brennen, 


* 


— 


* 


which collects the rays of the ſun into a point, 


B UR 
te og the water,” Shak, To be violently agi- [ 
tated, or inflamed by paſſion; to make the 
checks glow with heat, or conſume like latent 
fiie, © That burning ſhame detains him from 
4e his Cordelia,” Shak. To be hot. Like 
a young hound upon a Burning ſcent.” Dryd, 
BURN, S. a: wound or hurt received from 
fire, See Amby/tron.” 2 

BURNER, S. [from burn and r] one 
who deſtroys, conſumes, or places a thing in 
F . . 1 
" BU'/RNING, S. the action of ſire on ſome 


fubſtanee, whereby the minute parts are forced f Barf, or Ben, from burſlan, Sax. b:r/, 


from each other, put into violent motion, and 
Tome of them affuming the nature of fire 
themſelves, fly off to their proper ſphere, while 
others eitt.er aſcend in vapours, or are reduted 
to aſhes, Figbratively, flame, or fire, 

_ BU'RNING-GLASS, S. a convex glaſs. 


where wood, or other combuſtible matter being 
placed, is ſet on fire,” As a wood fire is 35 times 
greater than that of the ſummer-ſun, a glaſs, 
muſt condenſe the rays of light 35 times to 
burn. The burning-gla/ſes made of looking- 
glaſſes, ate much more powerful than 1 
"made by lenſes, or gla es that tranſmit the rays: 
of light through them, hoo ts 
_ Ta BU'/RNISH,”V. A. [Burnir, Fr.] to 
yo any ſubſtance ſo as to make it ſhine. 


reuterly, to grow bright or gloſly ; to ſhine | 


ſembled to tranſact buſineſs. 


| neſs] the effects of à 


BUS, 


To g RR OW, [from bur, Sax, 2 Hill's 
— 12 to make holes in the ground lik 
r, : | 


 BU'RSAR, 8. [ Burſariut, Lat. of bn 
Lat. a purſe, bourſiers, Fr.] an officer in 5 
college, who receives its mcnies, and keeps iu 
accounts; a treaſurer, In Scotland, a ſtudent 
ſent to the univerſities by each preſbytery, 
BU'RSE,.S. r Fr. burſa, Lat, 2 puri 
an Exchange, or place where "merchants 4. 


To BU RST, V. N. [preter I buf, to 

1g. and Fr.] to ſeparate, or fly afunder wit 
violence; to quit, or break away with the ya. 
ticle from. Uſed with into, She burk in; 
e tears.” To come in ſuddenly, « She 
% burſt into the room, Fo break, ſeparate, c 1 
difunite with ſuddenneſs and violence, 

 BU'RST, S. a ſeparation of the parts of ' 
thing with vielence, and attended with noiſe; 6 
an exploſion.z a ſudden and violent action d 
any kind. a 

BU'RST,. or BURSTEN, participle d 
burſt] in Surgery, applied to one who has a ry 


ru. < TW NIN | , 
BURSTENNESS, S. [from burfr a 


rupture ; the flate of 4 


«a a« 1 1 2 


thing that is durſt. 
BU'RSTWO/RT, s. 


[from burſt and unt 
of zoprt, Sax, a plant or 


erb] in Botany, th 


with ſplendour. „„ hernia. The flowerchas an empalement cf on rh 
BU'RNISHER, S. [from burniſb and er] | leave, divided into five parts, but no pctal 5 
one who burniſhes or poliſhes ; an inſtrument This genus is placed by Linnæus in the ſecon 
uſed by poliſhei s. I ſection of his sth claſs. ba 
 BURRNISHING, S. the poliſhing metals | BU'RT, S. a flat fiſh of the turbot kin, . 
to make them gloſſy, or ſhining. F To BURTHEN, V. A/ T See BURDENS *f 
BU RNT, part. paffive of Un. ¹ BUR THEN, S. i 7 this is the mal ery 
BU'RR, S. [See Hur] the lobe, or lap of | proper ſpelling.  * © | & 
the ear ;:l:kewiſe a ſweet-bread of meat, eſpe- BU'RY, S. [from bar, Sax, yr, Il. . 
cially that of veal. ms : houſe] a dwelling place or houſe, Added to t. Fig 
. BU/RR-PUMP, S. a pump by the ſide of | Saxon names, implies, that the perſon or con mw 
A ſhip ; called likewife a bilge pump. 855 | . ' pany reſided or lived there: thus Alderna ] 
4 RRAS-PIPE, S. among Surgeons, uſed | Bury ſeems to intimate that the aldermen nf Feu 
'to keep vitriol, precipitate, or other coroding | ſided formerly in that place. hea 
ROS BL: - I | BURY, S. [corrupted from burrow] a0 a pe 
B URREL, S. Beurre, Fr. butter] in Gar- | made by a rabbet. tro ol for 
dening, a ſpecies of pear, called likewife the | To BU'RY, V. A. to inter a corpſe in ot 
r.d butter pear. : I rave; to inter with funeral rites; to cos B 
£ BU'RREL-FLY, S. [bourreler, Fr. to tor-| with earth. Figuratively, to conceal, or bi a W. 
ture, Sc] in Natural Hiſtory, a winged in-|, BU'/RYING-PLACE, S. a place ſet a: 1 
ſect very troubleſome to cattle, called likewiſe] for interring bodies; a church · yard. w.th 
the ox-fly, Ke or Brex n. | BU!SH, 8. Dieb, Belg. buſch, Teut.“ abou 
_ BU'RREL-SHOT, S. [from kurreler, Fr. Buiſſon, Fr.] a thick ſhrub, 435 B 
to execute, and bot] in Gunnery, a ſort o To BU/SH, to grow thick; to grow i or ti 
caſe ſhot ; or ſmall bullets, nails, ſtones, pieces gteat number cloſe together. _ = 
of old iron, &c. put into caſes, to be diſcharg-] BU/SHEL, S. [boiYſeau, Fr. buſellvs, l Sax, 
ed from a piece of ordnance, Lat,] a dry meaſure, containing eight gall man, 
BU'!RROCK, S. a ſmall wear or dam in a or four pecks ; a great quantity; derive irl BI 
river, where wheels are laid for catching fiſh. | Buſchel, Teut, a bundle. The ape” of 7 buſsr 
BURROW, BE'/RG, BU'RG, BU'!RGH, |- <obeel, are pieces of iron, within the hole 1 7-071 
'S. [from burg, or burig, Sax. a city, tower, | nave, to preſerve it from wearing; of baut = To 
or caſtle, when joined with the names of places, | Fr. a mouth, a a per 
a ſign or mark of their antiquity] a corporate] BU'SHY, Adj, full of branches. Fig it 
ton, Which lends members to parliament, and | tively, ſhort, but growing in great MP BY 
t formerly applied only to fortified places, The “ A thick buſhy beard,” Addif. Abound ding 


holes made in the ground by rabbets. | 
i 5 | 8 2 rs 7 
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| per form, and ſtrengthen them. 


| 8 3 ; ; | g W 
B US 5 | BUTT 
$U!SILESS, | Ad. [from 3% and %, of ing aſſiſtance, and giving advice, without being 
aſe, Sax. ] without employ; at leiſure. Fi- aſked.” 5 (6 | ; 
guratively, without the fatigue which attends | BUT, Conj. [buton, hufe, butan, Sax. ] 
buſineſs, 4 Moſt Sufilefſs when I do it.“ when it diverts or breaks off the thread of a dif- 
Saal. „ 30 OP . | courſe, ſo as to pui ſue a different topie; it inti- 
BU'SILY, Adj. eee bie iy, from | mates a ſtop of the mind, and fignihes bozwberr. 
tuſy and 9 in an officious inquifitive manner. ©. But to ſay no more. When applied to H- 
«"Tf too bufily they ſhould enquire.” Oryd. mit or reſtrain the fenſe to what is ex pieſſed, 
With an air of ſeeming hurry from a multipli-4 excluſive of all others, it fignifies an/y,. 1 
city of buſineſs, a | * bur two planets.” When uſed to imply 
BU!SINESS, S. [pronounced viſueſ, or bi- a thing to be otherwiſe than it ſhoula be, it ſig- 
reſi from buſy and net] employment; a man's niſes yer, or nevertheleſs-. Nou pra, but it 
“ is not that God would bring you to the true 


peculiar trade or profeſſion; affairs, or con- 
cerns. After do, properly, ſervice, advantage, || teligion.“ Joined with 57d or had, it denotes 
or a means of attaining an end. A perpe- | only. Did but men conſider. Tiliot. After 
a comparative noun it bas the force of than. 
To do a man's buſineſs, is a low and familiar “ No ſooner up, but he privately opened the 
phraſe for killing,” deſtroying, or ruining him, “ gate. Guard. No. 167. After the auxiliary 
BU'SK, 8. [ buſque, 5 a piece of ſteel or verb de, preceded by a negative, it implies 
whalebone, worn at the ſtomacher of a wo- A 9therwiſe+ than, © It cannot be but nature 
man's ſtays, in order to keep them in the pro-“ has ſome director. Hooker, Joined with 
ſer, it implies without, or bad it not bein for. 
% And but for miſchief you had died for ſpite. 
zacci4no, Ital.] a kind of ſhort boot worn by | Dryd. » After a negative, or queſtion implying 
the ancients, covering the foot and leg as far as | a negative, it denotes an exception, or except. 
the middle, laced or faſtened before; was worn ] Who can it be, ye gods, but petjured' Ly- 
by the. dramatic performers in tragedy, and dic ie con.” Seth's Fb, „ 
tinguiſhed from the ſock worn in comedy, which BUT, S. [Baat, Fr.] a limit, or boundary. 
was of a thinner ſole, and conſequently lower. In Sea Language, the end of any plank, Which 
Figuratively, tragedy. © ©* Garrick ſhines in all I joins to another on the outſide of a ſhip under 
« the variety of characters that the ſtage can || water. | 
« afford, and is no leſs admired in the ſock than] -BUT-END, S. the broad or blunt end of a 
&* in the _— | In thing, or the end on which it reſts. : 
BU'SS, S. [ bus, Ir. the mouth, 4-2ſen, Belg, | BU'TCHER, 8. [boucher,' Fr.] one who 
Lair, Fr. Ja ſalute given by the lips 3; diſtinguiſh» || kills, cuts-up, and ſells the fleſh of cattle in a 
ed from a Ai, which is given with a greater thew || market, or his own houſe, Butcher is uſed fi- 
of diſtance or ceremonious kindneſs. In Fiſh- || gutatively. for one who is of a barbarous diſpoſi- 
ery, a ſmall veſſel from 48 to 60 tons burden, {| tion, delights in murder, or the ſlaughter. of 
uſed in the herring fiſhery, Fry 4 mankind. Conquerors for the moſt part are 
To BU'SS, to ſalute a perſon with the lips. & hut the butchcrs of mankind,” Locle. | 
Figuratively, to touch. 5 Yon towers, whoſe | To BU'TCHER, V. A. to ſlay or kill a 
* wanton tops do 6% the clouds. Shak. beaſt. Figuratively, to murder one of the hu- 
BU'ST, S. [ne, Ital.] in Sculpture, the } man ſpecies in a barbarous and cruel manner. 
figure of a perſon in relievo, containing only the BUTCHER“s-BROOM, S. in Botany, the 
bead, ſhoulders, and ſtomach, uſually placed on F knee - Ball. YE t To Oven 
a pedeſtal or conſole, © The Italians uſe the term | BU/TCHERLY, Adv. [from butcher and 
for the trunk of a human body, from the neck 51 in a cruel, barbarous, or blogdy manner 
to the hips, ; . I . BU/TCHERY, S. the trade of a butcher. 
BU'STARD, S. Lö Harde, Fr. bueciano, Ital.] J Figuratively, the commiſſion of murder, at- 
a wild turkey, » % 4 tended with exceſſive cruelty ; eruelty; barba- 
To BU'STLE, V. N. to ſet about a thing rity. e ; . 3 
with activity; to make a great noiſe or ſtir | BU/TLER, S. [formerly ſpelt Bottiler, that 
about any thing. a 55 +» || is, one who fills bottles, Santejller, Fr. botiigliere, 
BU'STLE, S. a hurry of buſineſs; a noiſe Ital.] a ſervant who has the care of the wine 
er tumult e and other liquors uſed in a family; 
_ BU'STLER, S. [from buſtle and er, of wer, | | BUYTTLERAGE, ,'S, the duty upen wines 
dar. à man] an active, ſtirring, induſtrious | imported, claimed by the king's butler. 1 
man. N 8 I -BU/TLERSHIP, S. [trom butler and forp] 


4 tual ſpring will not de theit BU t. Bent. 


BU/SKIN, 8. 17G ken, or broflen, Belg. bor - ; 


BU'SY, S. pronounced bitty, or 30, from the office of a butler. - rp TH 014 
buſpian, Sax. befich, Belg. ] engaged in any em- BUTMENT, S. [ aboutement, Fr. in Ar- 
poyment ; active, diligent, officious. I chitecture, the ſupporters on, or againſt Which, 


To BUS V, V. A. [See the noun, to keep | the feet of an afth reft ; likewiſe. the lite 
a perſon employed; to employ, © The ideas places taken out of the yard or ground plot of 
it is buffed about. Locle. n an Hoſe for a buttery or ſculſe rr. 
BU'SY-BODY,\+S. an officious perſon med- BU'T'T, S. [latte, byite, Sax. butte,' Belg. 
ng with the concerns of other people, cfier- | ard T- botte, Ital, a calk] a veſlel on _ 


bl 


rel, containing 126 gallons of wine, 108 of 
beer, and from 15 to 22 Cwt. of currants. 

BU'T'T, S. [Ben, Fr.] the place or mark 
which a perſon is to hit in ſhooting, Figura- 
-tively, the point or object to which any per- 
ſon's meaſures are aimed and directed; the 
. -Niroke or mark made by a puſh-in fencing ; a 

perſon who is the object of ridicule to a whole 
Company. | 

To BU!TT, V. A. [botrin, Belg. to beat 
or ſtrike] to ſtrike pr give a blow With the 
bead, applied to the method of attack uſed by 


A ram. 
BUT!TER, S, [Buttere, Sax, boter, Beig. 
butter, Teut. b:tyrum, Lat.] a fat and unctuous 
ſubſtance made from cream by churning, Sut- 
folk being a rich ſoil, it is famous for very good 
- butter. It gives its name to ſeveral medicines, 
Though it does not enter in'o the compoſition 
of them. Thus butter of antimony ccnſiſts only 
of a corroſi de ſublimate, united with regulus 
of antimony ; and butter of tin is made of tin 
and corr: ſi ve. ſublimate. T7 
To BU!TTER, V. A. to ſpread, or pou 
butter upon any thing. : 
BUTTER BUMP, S. in Naturai Hiſtory, 
a fowl called the bitrourn, | 11 
BU!'TTER-BUR, S. in Botany, the pera- 
Sies; its ſiower is compoſed of ſeveral herma- 
phrodite florets, included in one common cy 
lindrical empalement. This genus is ranged by 
Linnæus in the 2d ſection ol his 19th claſs. 
There are five ſpecies. | 
 BU'TTER-FLOWER, S, in Botany, a 
yellow flower, with which the fields are covered 
in May. | 
 BUY!TTER-FLY, S. [burter-flege, Sax. but- 
ger-firege, Teut.  beter-vieige, Belę.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a beaptiful inſect, produced from an. 
egg. eruca-worm, catterpiilar, and nymph, or 
aurelia, The wonders of the different ſtages 
before it arrives to its maturity, and the profy 
fion of ſplendor which appears in its ſtructure, 
* when arrived to the 6:tter-fly ſtate, would re- 
uire too much room to expatiate on here, 
* BU/TTERISS, S, in Farriery, an inſtru- 
ment of ſteel, ſet in a wooden handle, uſed in 
pating the foot, or cutting the hoof of a horſe. 


* BU'TTER-MILK, S. the whey ſeparated | b 


from the cream in making butter. 
BU'TTER-PRINT, S. a 


woc, uſed to mark butter. 


piece of carved 
BU*TTBER-TOOTH, S. in low Language, 
applied to the great broad fare teeth, called by 
anatomiſts the inciſores. | 5 
 BYTTTER-WOMAN, 8. a woman who 
ſells butter, 1 = 
_*"BU'TTER-WORT, s. [from butter and 
wort, of Toyrt, Sax. a plant] in Botany, a 
plant called Nlæewiſe the ſanicle. N 
BU T ERV, Adj. having the appearance or 
qualities of butter. ras 
BUtLTERY, S. from butter] a room where 
butter or other prov.ſfions are kept, 
BU!YTOCK, S. [ſuppoſed by Skinner to 


e 
broad, thick, fleſhy part of a man, or beat 
joining to the hip. The buttock of a ſſip i 
her full breadth right a- ſtern. 7 
BUTTON, 8. [ berrron, Brit. Zouton, Fr, 


992 0 


be derived from boat van been, Belg. the bolt of 


F2e bone; or from cus, Fr, the extremity] the 


| fon of mean parts; a block head, 


bott ne, Ital.] a ſmall, flattiſh round bail fade a 
of metal, or covered with fill or hair, ſcuel b 
to the cloaths to fallen any part of dreſs tote. 7 
ther. Figuratively, a knob or ball, In Bo. ! 
tany, the round head of à plant; a bud, ln 8 
Carpentry, a piece of wood moving upon a nai 7 
or ſcrew. uſed to keep a door cloſe, In Smith. : 
cry, a braſs knob of a lock ſerving to open or by 
ſhut a door, In Natural Hiftory, the ſea-ur. . 
chin, a kind of crab - fiſn, with prickles iuſteat b 
of feet, : | + tc 
To PU!TTON, v. A. to few buttons 1 
a garment; to cloſe or faſten the parts of a gil ke 
ment together with buttons. Figuratively, 90 # 
incloſe. “ Wheſe heart is hutton'd up vith Ir 
ele Shak: os. 5 
BU'TTON-HOLE, S. the hole made in 2 bi 
garment to re-e.ve and faſten the bu ton in pl 
| BU*TTRESS, S. ſtrom ghourer, Fr.] in Ar. Af 
chitecture, a kind of butment, ſerving to prop N 
or ſupport the ſides of a building, or wall. Fi- fl 
guratively, a prop, or ſupport of any opinion, or ſo 
© | cauſe. & The ground pillar, and buttr + of the © 
«© good old cauſe,” b 2 th 
To BU!TTRESS, V. A to prop, ſupport ot 
ar ſecure from falling. Les eb yo 
BUTYRA'CEOUS, ' Adj. [from Butyrmn, nel 
Lat. butter] having the properties of butter; 
fat; unctuous. “I he br raceous parts. Phe, ben 
BUTY!ROUS, Adj. Cm buryrum, Lat.] bon 
having the properties ꝙ by ter 3 fat; unduon. end 
« The butyroas parts of the chyle. Foyer. 1s b 
BUX'OM, Adj. [4:cſum, Sax. from bupan, = 
Sax. to bend] obedient ; trafta le. - Figura- m 
tive ly, void of refiſtance, yielding or giving away, K | 
c He with broad fai's—winnow'd the burn "=o 
it air.: Par. Le. Gay, lively, briſk, wants * 
ton, ol lv. | 4 E 1 | ke 
'BUX'OMLY;, Adv [from buxom, and , on L 
lice, San. implying manner in a wanton, lively, 11 
gay, or ammeus manner, 8 
BU!X© MNESS, S. wanton, gay, or amqcod. 3 
To EUV, V. A. [pron unced y. frog , 
bicgean, Sax. part. bobt-| to purchaſe a thin Q 
y money, or the exchange of any other com 5 
modity. Figuratively, to exchange one thing J : 
for another. «Pleaſure with praiſe, and dr © 
«© ger hey would buy. Donne. To bribe, en 
corrupt by bribery.Diſſuade, or 1 « labie 
cc conſcience. Saur tz. 8 
BITV ER, S. from buy and er] he ti "A 
purchaſes a thing with money, Ce. G : 
To BU Z, V. N.[/izzen,. Teut. to grow! "ts 
to hum, or make a noiſe like bees, flies, or waſy Cd 
To 50% Z, v. A. to whifper. Uſed vii zy 
| abroad, to divuige, publiſh, or ſpread a By 
"Ft, or rumour. 0 other 
BUZZ, 5. the humming ſound of bees; BY 
whiſper ; or talk, tin 
BUZ Z ARD, S. - Fbſardg. or buen, Ft BY 
bu. ſbard; or huſert, Teut. buzzago, Ital.] a ce BY 
generate Kind of hawk. Figuratively, 2 9 Ly 


or dunce- 


BUZ 


dS 


3 1 


| BYW 
W BIYZZER, S. a ſecret whiſperer, or one |'.BY'-WORD, S. [4-vord, Sax, à ſaying, 
82 ho endeavours by falle rumours to alienate | proverb, or term of EE er STE. 
& the offections of another. 585 BVZANTINE, S. {from | byziantium] 4 


BY!, Prep. [big, Sax. 5% Sax, and Goth, | wedge or bar cf gold, valued at 157. which the 


Fr edge or 1d, valued at 
Fa. 44, Perl, .bey, Teut, Ly, Belg. ]. after words | King offers on receiving the facrament on Chriſt- 
"ay fienifying action, it Bat a cauſe, J mas-day ; and is called likewife a bezart, from 
rope. means, manner, and js uſed after verbs neuter, J © piece of gold coined by the emperors of By- 
Bo- for the inſtrument. After quantity it expreſſes zantlum or Conſtantir.ople.” my 4 

In the proportion. At the end of a ſentence, ith  _ N | 
1 nai implies Imitation, or conformity, & A model % = 
nith⸗ &« build others by."*.. Arbuth, After an ad- | 244 | 6 Fog C A 5 | 

__ jectire of the comparative degree, it denotes the OE nts Gros 
r. diſerece. * Shorter by the head.” Applied pt cans aprons Paw bg Ken 
i; 0 place or Atuation, it denotes nearneſi. Joined] 1 The third lerter, ſuppoſed by ſeme to 


to tae pronouns himſelf, herſelf, &c. it ſignifies | . 7 have been borrowed from the Hebrew 
the excluſion or abſence of all others. Afﬀter| 2, inverted thus c, or from the Gre- 
lecp, it ſignifies pofſeſfion, or ready for uſe. | cian x, but as both our language and alphabet 


e 4% ome of the ſpirit 2 him.” Boyle, | ſeem entirely to be farmed on the plan of tha 
wah In farms of ſwearing, it ſigni es a e ah Anglo-Saxon, we may be allowed to aſſert that 


izing, or ſpecifying the object. Uſed adver - it is borrowed from the L, which is the hird 


plied to place. Paſſing, applied to motion; fame found, and in their ſmall characters was 
2nd preſence, when uſed with be, © I will not I written in the ſame form, as it is at preſent by 


Ar- fe 

« be by,”” Shak. By and by, fignifies a ſhort | ourſelves. It is ſounded by expreſſing the breath 
5 ſhort e or ſhortly. Uſed ſubſtantively, for ] between the tongue, raiſed to the roof of the 
n, or ſomethivg which is not the direct. or immediate | Mouth near the palate, and the lipe open. Be- 
f the object of a perſon's regard; generally uſed with | fore the vowels a, o, , and all cn it 


the prepoſition by. ** By the by.” Dryd. This | is pronounced hard, though 'fomewhat ſofter 
word is commonly wrote bye, and as it diſ- than the &, as inc ge, cat, cut ; but before 7, 
tinguiſhes it from the prepoſition, ſhould be ge- | and , it has a ſound like the ſ, but ſome- 
nerally adopted for the ſake of perſpicuity. what more ſharp, as in dt, cell, cyder ; before 


rum, 1 ' 
ter; BV, or BYE, in Compoſition, implies | an &, it has a peculiar ſound, between the hard- 
yer, ſomething out of the direct way, as by- neſs of the 4, and the ſoftneſs of the ſ, as in 
4. ſomeching irregular, - private, or ſelfiſn, as &y- chain, cheeſe ; but in words derived from the 
an nd; ſomething private, oppoſed to that which French, it is ſounded like an f, before b, as in 
| is by public authority, as a by chaiſe, chicane, which are prohounced faize, ſhi- 


BY'E, or BEE, e by, 11. or bye, Sax. ] | cane. It has been cuſtomary to add a | to it, 
imply a dwelling, place, or city, and are added | when it comes at the end of words, as in e- 
to the names of perſons, to ſignify that they get; but moderns ſeem now to have dropped it 
| lived or had ſeats, in the places, to which theſe | as uſeleſs, writing bgic, critic, muſic, &c, which 
names are appropriated. _-, is certainly to be commended, not only as being 

BY-END, 8. private, or ſelf-intereſt, op- more agreeable to the etymology of words de- 
poſed to public ſpirit, and conveying an idea of | rived from the Latin, bat likewiſe confirmed 
reproach, „ Il by the practice of the Anglo-Saxons, from 

BY'GONE, Adj. paſt, peculiar to the ] whom we have borrowed the beſt part of our 
Scotch, © The bygone day.“ Shak. 3 : 
. BY-LAW, S. a law made by corporations and when double CC, 200. When placed be- 
er court · lets for the better government of 'ci- | fore à name, it fignißes Caius, Ceſar, &c. 
ties, Sc. in caſes which are not provided for | With Roman Lawyers, it fignified to condemn, 
eentrary to them. ; nified conſuls, In Commerce, it is uſed hy mer- 
 BY-MA/TTER, S. ſomething which is ac- | chants tq mark their books,” In Muſic, it de- 
dental, and has no connection with the main | notes the higheſt part in a thorough baſe, 
lubjet, FO | CAB, S. [Heb. ap] 4 Hebrew meaſure, 

BVI PAST, Adj. paſt, peculiar to the ing three points one third Engliſh wins 


3.4. 


Cheyne, | | 5 meaſure. ng | 
Y'-PATH, S. a private path, oppoſed to CAN AL, 8. See Cabala, body 


* 


a public path. t ls CAWAL, 8. [cabaler, Fr.] 2 of men 
BY'-ROAD, S. an unfrequented rpad, united in ſome defigh to diſturb or change the 
on, S. a private room within an- | adminiſtration of a ſtate, diſtinguiſhed from 

; er | | party, in the ſame degree as ſe from mary. 


ung to the point treated of, ge in an adminiſtration. — a 
BY! STEET, an obſcure ſtreet. I To CABAL, V. N. ſcabakr, Fr.] to form 
BY!-WALK, S. a private walk. I plots. 3 | 5 
EY-WAY, S. a private and obſcure way. | CA'BALA, S. [n52p, Chald, from vp, 

. 50 J 


, 


bially, it ſignifies near, or a ſmall diftance, ap- letter of their alphabet as well as ours, has the. | 


by the public laws, but no ways oppolite or | from condemno, See A ; double, it g- 


Scotch, «© Three hundred years . by-paf.”* | meaſure, and two points one fixth of our cm 


BY/-SPEECH, 8. a ſpeech not directiy re-] Figuratively, an intrigue, or plot 4 introduce = 


language. Uſed as a figure, it ſtands for 100, 


w_— 


. 
on — 
* g* — 


| 
1 
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4 ; 

7 
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* 8 
| 

Ti 


* 


Fr. calansa, Span. cara, Ital. a little firaw || 
- Hut] a little hut, or cöttage. On board a hip, 
call cells or apartments, very narrow, like 
# preſſes, for the officers to lien, 


event from the various combi 


myſtieal . 


— 8 
a „„ 
. 
Chald. to teceive by tradition from father to 


ſon] any ſentiment, opinion, uſage, or explica- 
tion of ſcripture, tranſmitted from father. to 


ſon. The word Cabala is likewiſe applied to the 
abuſe of fone text of ſcripture, whereby cer- 
tain; viſionaries pretend to diſcover ſome future 
nations of words, 
letters, and numbers in the ſacred writings, 
CA/BALIST, S. a ſect among the Jews 
which interprets ſcripture. The Jews are di- 
vide) into Karaites, 400 the Rabbiniſts or 
Talmudiſts. Theſe are again ſub- divided into 
pure Rabbiniſts, and the Cabaliſte, who pretend 
to diſcover hidden, myſtical ſenſes, and make 
uſe of the Cabala, and its rules of interpreta- 


ira 122 
CABALTSTIC, or CABALTSTICAL, Adj. 
ſomething relating to the Cabaliſts; ſomething 
"CABA'LLER, 5, [Fram zobal and u] one 
who enters into lots and. intrigues to diſturb 
and change the 8 of any goveia- 
ment, , n 1 : 1 gain 
CABALLE ROS, 8. [Span.] in Commerce, 
Spaniſb jz mo re 


CABALLINE,. Adj, Tcaballinus, Lat.] be- 


longing to a horſe. Caballise aloes, in Medicine, 


: * 


is horſe- ales. 


' CA'BBAGE, S. [cabus, or choux tabus, Fr. 


 Eabaccio, Ital. kabuys, Belg, ] in Botany, the 


brafica, a kitchen plant with large fleiby and 


- glaucons coloured leaves. The empalement 


conſiſts of four upright ſpear-ſhaped. leaves, 
which fall off. The flower is cioſs-ſhaped wit;. 
four oval entue petals, having four oval necta 
rious glands, fix aw!-thaped erect fam na, 


taper germen, with a ſhort ſtyle, which becoines 
a long taper. pod, de 


_ depreſſed on each ſide, and di- 
vided into two cells | ec 

Linnæus ranges it in the ſecond ſcct. of his 
15th claſs, joining the turnep, navew, and 
rocket to it; and its ſpecies are eight 3 the va- 
rieties of the firſt belng eleven, and thoſe of 
the third fort two. It is likewiſe a cant word 


among taylors far remnants of cloth which are 


not returned to their cuflomers.  _ 
Te CA'BBAGE, V. A. to deftabd i perſon 
R x; TEN, 
 CA'BBAGE-TR 


kk, S. 1 esa 


h groVing in the 
Tings in 5 e Hg 
CA'BBAGE-WORM, S. a fmall 


worm generally found at the root of the off- 


ſts of gabbages, _ 

| CABF'SAS, 1 as {Sp 

which comes from Eftremadura in Spain. 
CA'BIDOS, S. Pert, I a long meaſure uſe? 

by the Portuguere in the Eaſt Inqies, whi-h 


2 two feet eleven lines, or 47ths of the | 


RI iS ar s a * 
.C.A'BIN, S. [cabin on cabin, Brit. ce, 


- 


filled ith” round ſeeds. 


t Une a gooſe; applied likewiie to that of a hen 
6.1 + jt of wool * 


; I lables, or words, which form a 
To CABIN, V N. olivein a cabin, Fi. | agreeable ſound, _ . | 


el 

| gotatively, te live or lie in any narrow or ſmall 
place. And rain in a cave.” Shak, 

CA'BINED, Adj. belonging to a cabin, Fi. 
zuratively, narrow, or belonging to a bed. 
1 From her cabin d loop - hole peey,” 
CA'BINET, S. [tabinet, Fr. cabinetto, Ital.] 
among Joiners, à kind of preſs or cheſt with ſe. 
| veral doors and drawers for preſerving curioſities, 
or keeping, cloaths, Figuratively, a room in 
| which private conſultations are held. Hence, 
| cabinet countil, is that which is held with 
great privacy, and wherein the moſt important 
articles, which concern a ſtate, are determined. 
BINE T. MAKER, S. one who makes 
cabinets, cheſts of drawers, and other wooden 
{urniture for chambers, or dinihg-rooms, 

CABLE, 8. [c44/, Brit. calle, Fr. cabe, 
Bel. „au, chebel, Heb.] 4 thicx, large, ſtrong, 
three ſtrand- rope, [rom three to twenty inches 
in diameter, faſtened to an anchor to hold the 
ſhip when ſhe rides. two pieces of cable 
ate ſpliced together, it is called a bot of the 


caule, | = 
CA BLED, Adj. belonging to, or reſembling 
cables. Call d flutes, in Architecture, are thoſe 
Which. are filled up with pieces in the form of 
a cable. In Heraldry, a cabled croſs, is that 
4 8 is formed of the two ends of a f:iy's 
cadle, 250k ; 
CA\/BOCHED, Adj. in Heraldry, che bead 
of a beaſt cut off behind the ears by a ſeciion 
parallel o the face. _ | 
_ CABO'SSEU, See Cobecbed. 
' CA'BURNS, S. ſmall ropes uſed in a ſhip, 
. CACHE'TIC, or CACHETICAL, Adi. 
"from cachexy] in Medicine, having, or ſhew- 
ing, an inn habit of body. * 
CAC HEX, S. [from ase, bad, and 
tig, Gr, habit] in Medicine, an univerſal bd 
ſtate, or diſpoſition of body, proceeding from 2 
defect of nouriſhment, =» . 
To CA CK, V. N. [cacare, Lat. liel, Belg: 
| 4 fraining for Want of breath] to unload the 
bedy by ſtool, 3 
CA'CKEREL, S. [a diminutive from cacte, 
or perſon at fool, of ack] a fiſh, (aid to make 
a perſon laxative, — 5 4 
CA/TELE, S. the noiſe made by a gooſe or 
To CA/CKLE,. V. N. [kacctelen, Belg, ca- 
| cherare, or chetcalare, Ital.] to make a noi 


Figoratively, to labgh heartily, | _ 

CC VOKLER, ys from cl and er] a 
fowl that cackles. Figuratively, a perſon who 
| divulge» a ſecret; a tell tale; a tatler. 
CACOCHY'MY, S. [from gane, bad, and 
xX, Or. Juice] in Medicine, a vicious # 
corrupt ſtate of the vital humours. Tug 
CA/COPHONY, S. [Or. from ua, C. 
in Grammar 2? 
of letters, fl 
harſh and diſ- 


cADA 


bad, and un, the voice] in 
Rhetoric, the meeting topether 


larger inteſtines , 


CAQ- | 
ADAVEROUS, Adj. cadaver, Tat. a 
_ body, corpſe, or catcaſe having the ap- 
pearance or qualities of a dead body. | 
CADDIS, S. a kind of tape or ribbon.' In 
Naturel Hiftory, a kind of worm or grub found | 
in a caſe of ſtraw, derived from codde, - Sax, a 
Wh 1 ee e 
ADE, Adj. foft, tender, tame, delicate. 
r cade lamb, is one that 18 bred - 
in a houſe ; a houſe lamb, Hence 7 cade, the 
deib, to breed up tenderly, © | 
CADE, S. [ cadus, Lat» cag, caſk or 
barrel, A rade * 3 wy veſſel contain 
l and a cat prats 1000 
"CADENE, S. a coarſe ſort of carpet im - 
orted from the Levant, © 3 
CA DENCR, 8. '[cadence, Fr. of cadens, | 
Lat.] a fall, decline, or deſcent, © Now wa: 
« the ſun in weſtern cadence low.” Par. Loft. 
In -Mufic, cadence, is a certain reſt either at 
the end of a ſong, or of ſome of its parts, into 
which it is divided as into members or pe- 
tiods, A cadence is broken when the Haſs, in- 
Read of falling a fifth, riſes a ſecond major or 
minor, Cadence, in Dancing, is when the ſe- 
veral fleps and iriotions follow” or anſwer the 
different notes br meaſure of the muſic. | 


CADE'T, 8. [Fr.] the younger brother of | 


2 family; a volunteer in an army, who ſerves 
in expectation of a commiſſion, © & | 

CA/DEW; or 'CA/DEWORM, S. [of caduc, | 
Lat, a _caſk] in Natural Hiftory, a kind of 
worms, which in time change into butterflies, | 

CA'DGER, $. one who brings butter, eggs, 
and poultry from the country to market; a 
higgler, Gi | 4 

CA'DI, or CADHI, S. w, Arab.] among 
the Turks and Saracens, the judge of a ſmaller 
town or village. 1 


CADVLLAGK, 8. in Gardening, a kind 
of wt e Lon 


r. 85 
CA/DMIA, §. a recrement' of copper ore 
produced Ih furnaces, when that metal is ſe- 
paratell froh its re. * 
CADU/CEVUS, S. [Lat.] a ſcepter or wand, 
entwined With two ſerpents, borne by Mercury, 
as the enfign of his office, * 
CACIAS, 8. LLat.] a north wind. % Bo- 
t rea e 10 i 
- CA/CUM, 8. 19 70 bid, or Mind] in 
Anatomy, one of the three portions of the 
CE STUS, 8. 


Trat, from eats, Lat. to 
beat] a large gaüntlet made of raw hides, uſed 
in combats among the ancients ; they were 
ſtudded with nails, or ſtrengthened with lead 
or plates of iron, and ſurrounded” the hands 


8 


— 


wriſt, and arm, to guard them from blows, and | 


prevent their being broken, or diſlocated, 
CASURRA, S. [Lat.] in Poetry, a figure 


whereby a ſhort ſyllable at the end of a verſe is : 


Kounted long. : 
CAF'TAN,. S. [ Perſ.] a Perſian veſt or 
renn . ä 
CAIG, S. See Kep, © | wu 
CA'GE, S. ſcage, Fr, gaggin, Ital.] an in- 


cloſurt of twigs, or wire, in which birds are 1 


\ 


\, "ENV 


3 Nur fot wild beafts, inclofed with 
pol adoes ; a priſon for people guilty of petty 
To CA'GE, V. A. to incloſe or confine in 


2 cage. ? 8 j 
CA'IMAN, S. the American name for a 
cyocodile, | 


Ital.] to flatter, ſooth, or coax, 
idea of diflimulation. | : | 
CAJOLER, S. [from cajole and er] a flat- 


"Pa CA OLE, [cageolor, Fr. gazzolare, 
; . 5 tadfudiag the 


pr | terer, or wheedler, 


 CAVSON, S, [Fr.] a cheſt of bombs or 
powder, laid in an enemy's way, to be fired on 
his approach, _ Shes 
CAITIFF, 8. (chef, Fr. cattive, Ital. a 
fave] a eriminal who is guilty of meanneſs ; a 
deſpicable conteraptible villain, _ | 
CA'KE, S. [caccen, Brit. d, Arab. Aurt, 
Teut. koeck, Belg. kag, Dan.] a rich kind of 
baked bread, generally thin and round. Figu- 
ratively, any thing compoſed of flour and 
baked, made in a thin or flattiſh form. 
To CAKE, V. A. to harden like dough in 
the oven, i : £9 
CALA/BASH-TREF, s. in Botany, a large 
tree, growing from twenty-three to thirty feet 
high. "The Hells are uſes by the negroes for 


. 
CALAMAxvco, S. a kind of woallea 
ſtuff with a glofly ſurface, 3 
CA'LAMINE, S. [lapis calaminarit, Lat. 
a hard heavy mineral fubſtance, appearing of 2, 
ſtanx nature, but a lax and cavernous "IS 
ly found in looſe maſſes, from the ſize of 
a walnut, to thoſe of three pounds and up- 
CA'LAMINT, S. '[calamintha, Lat. i 
Botany, a ſpecies of Wag or Ar A 
grows Kruft rally in the mountains of Tuſcany. 


Cal Mirous, Adj. Leal, Lat. 


involved in misfortunes; wretched 3 unfortu- 
nate; oBhappy 3 "oppreſſed with miſery, applied 
to perſons, Fatal, noxious, unwholeſome, or 
produRtive” of miitry, or diftrel,, applied ts 
things, 5 P 5 1 . = ' 
CALA'MITOUSNESS, S., [from ealami- 


tous and nf] a ſtate or quality which excites 


the idea of miſery and diſtreſs. | 
CALA/MITY, S. [calamitzs, Lat. derived, 


according to Bacon, from calamus, a reed, or 


ftalk, 7. e. when the corn could not * out of 
the ſtalk] a ſtate of indigence, diſtreſs, mifery, 
or wretchedneſs, which deſerves pity, and de- 
mands relief. 6 bs 
CA!LAMUS, S. [Lat. a reed] id Botany, 
a reed, or ſweet-ſcented wood. e RE 
CALA/SH, S. [caleche, Fr.] a light four- 
wheeled, uncovered carriage, drove by the tra- 
veller himſelf, , VVV 
CALCEDO'NIUS, S. [Lat.] a precious. 
ſtone of the agate kind. 15 OW 
To C A'LCIN ATE, V. See To Calkine. 
; CALCINA'TION, S. [calcination, Fr.] the 
rendering a body reducible to powder by means 
"i . 5 | 
f 5 Car- 


43 


metic. Figuratively, a deduction of reaſon ; 
the reſult of an arithmetical operation. . 


calculates, | 
ulation, or computation, 
tion; amount; reckoning, _ 8 
tony, gritty ; having the ſtone or gravel. 

Kone in the kidneys, ureters, or bladder, Ca/- 
eulus litteralis, is the ſame as algebra, ſo called, 


becauſe letters are uſed in its operations, inſtead 
of figures, | | 


chauldron, Fr. of calidus, Lat. hot] a large veſ- 
{el to heat water, or dreſs victuals in; a pot. 


has the power of heating. 


* 


contrive or adapt to a certain end. 


called from the Romans writing calendæ in large 
characters at the beginning of every month] a 
table containing the days, months, feſtivals, 
Sc. happening in the year. The Roman ca- 
 #&ndar, from which ours is borrowed, was com- 
poſed by Romulus, who made the year conſiſt of 
no more than 304 days; Numa Pompilius cor- 
refted his error, by making it conſiſt of twelve 
Junar months of thirty and twenty-nine days 
| alternately, which made 354 days; but being 

| fond of an bdd number, he added one day more, 
which made it 355 days; and that the civil 
year might equal the fun's motion, hg added a 
month every ſecond year. 
farther improvement, made the year eonſiſt of 
365 days, and left the fix hours to form a day, 
at the end of every fourth year, which was ad- 
ded to the month of February. This calendar 
was called the Julian and the old ſtile, in oppo- 
fition to the new ſtile introduced by Gregory 
XIII. who finding the julian gone too forward, 
cut off ten days from the calendar ; and, to re- 
medy this deſect for the future, left out one biſ- 
ſextile day every 100 years, making every 


A. 


_ . »- CALCINA/TORY, S. a veſſel uſed in cal- 
_ CIN}NF» 
| ToECALCINE, V. A. ſcalciner, Fr. from 
calx, Lat. lime] to make a thing eafily pow- 
dered by means of fire > to burn in the fire to a 
ſabſtance, which a ſmall force will crumble ; to 
reduce to aſhes; to burn to a cinder, - Figura- 
| tively, to conſume. or deſtroy, „ Fiery heats | 
'< that union have calci ned. Denh, _ 
CALCO!GRAPHY,S. [from xa xc, braſs, | 
and y, Gr, to write] the art of engraving 
on brafs or copper plates. 
To CA'LCULATE, V. A. 
from calculus, Lat. a little ſtone or bead uſed in 
arithmetical computations] to find out the va - 
ue or amount of any thing by arithmetic; to 
compute or find the fituation of the planets; to 


— 


4 


CALCULATION, S. an operation in arith- | 


CALCULA'TOR, S. one who computes, or 


CALCULA'TORY, Adj. belonging to cal- | 
CA'LCULE, S. .[calculus, Lat.] computa- | 
CALCUL'OSE, or 


CA'LCULUS, 8. [Lat.] in Medicine, the 


CA'LDRON, S. [pronounced cauldron, from 


CALEFAC'TORY, S. that which heats, or 
To CALEFY, v. N. [calfo, Lat.] to 
hot; to be heated. b 1. J 
CA'LENDAR, S. [calendarium, Lat fo: 


ulius Czar, as a 


[caleuler, Fr | 


þ 


* 


04D 


CA/LENDER, 8. Heap Calender and er] 
8, or Waters manufac. 


r 


CA'LENTURE.,. S. [caleo, Lat.] in Me. 
dicine, an inflammatory tever, frequent at ſez, 
.CA'LF, S. in the plural, calves, [calf, Sax, 
kalf, Belg. ka!b, Teut.] the young of a cow, 
Figuratively, a ſacrifice, or ſomething ſubſti- 
tuted inſtead of a ſacrifice,  **. So will we ren- 
6e der the calves of our lips. Hoſea xiv. 2, 
The ſwelling, fleſhy part of a man's leg. Per. 
haps derived from cal, Cimb, handſome, 
., CA'LIBER, [caibre, Fr. ] the extent or di- 
ameter of any round thing; an inſtrument uſed 
by carpenters. Among the Gun-ſmiths, 2wood- 
en calibert are models by which they cut the 
ſtocks whereon they mount their guns, piſtols, 


the diameter of the mouth or bore of a piece of 
cannon, or of the ball it carries. Caliler em- 
paſſes, a pair of compaſſes, with the legs bent 
inwards, furniſhed with a tongue, which moves 


on a rivet on one of its legs, and is uſed to take 


the dimenſions of the bore of. a cannon, toge- 
ther with the ſize and weight of the ball it can 


carry. : i . 
CA LICE, or CHALICE, S. [cahx. r. 
a cup; appropriated to the eups or veſſels whic 
Fin communicants drink out af at the Lords 
u 


of linen manufacture imported by the Eaft- 

India 2 5 

8 Adj. ¶ calidus, Lat.] hot. Seldom 
CALYDITY, 8. [from calidus, Lat.] warmth, 

or heat, 5 | 


CA'LIF, or CALIPH, s. [kbalifab, Anb. 
a ſucceſſor] a title firſt aſſumed by. Abubeker, 


(is 
* lj 


| 


the ſucceſſor of Mabpriet, calling himſelf # 


- 


To CA\LENDER, V. A. to ſmooth, v. 


Se. Steel calibers, are inftrumeats with which | 
they turn and fine their fcrews, In Gunnery, 


pper. 3 = 
CA'LICQ, S. [from Calcut in India] a kind 


Ib reſſoul allah, the ſucceſior of the meſſenger | 


of God, and borne by thaſe which ſucceeded 
bim. 6 LY | 
CALIGA!TION, 8. [from c Lat. to 
be dark] a want of light; l dimneſs. 
of fight. '** Inſtead of caligation, or dimneſs, 
« we conclude a cecity. Brown, BE 
CALI/GINOUSNESS,. S. Hom calzginous 
and neſs] the quality which renders a thing or 
place dark, gloomy, or obſcure. . 
CALLIGRAPHY, 8. aN, Gr. 
from Au Reg, fair, and 5p hn writing} a neat and 


7 
4 
4 


handlome hand, applied to writing; beautiſul 


writings 


CA'LIPERS, 8. See Calipers, or Caliber. | 
CA'LIX, S. [Lat. a in Botany, the 


outward greeniſh cover which encompaſſes the 
s and other parts of a flower. 


To CA!LK, V. A. {calage, Fr. hemp. which 


js made uſe of to ſtop leaks;z or from cle, 
Sax, a ſhip, or keel] to ſtop the ſeams, or other 
leaks of a ſhip with oakum, tow, or ſpun yarn, 
to keep the water out. | a 

CA'LKER, S. from call and er] the per- 
ſon who ſtops the leaks of a ſhip. 

CA!EKING, S. ſtopping the !eaks or ſeams 
of a ſhi» with oakum or cow, which is after- 
wards covered with a mixture of tallow, pitch, 
and tar, as low as it draws water, 

To CALL, V. A. {pronounced caul, from 
kalien, Belg. x RMH, Gr. vp, Heb. vp, Arab. 
a voice] to name z to ſpeak to a perſon or give 
notice to him by mentioning his name, ringing . 
2 bell, or other ſignal to come towards the perſon 
calling, or to be preſent at a particular place, 
Uſed with en and 1p, to viſit, or go to a per- 
ſon's houſe. In Divinity, to receive a miſſion 
frem God, and uſed with pen, to implore; to 
pray to in diſtreſs, wirh confidence of aſſiſtance. 
« Call upon me in the day of diſtreſs. Pſalm 
i. 15. To call names, to abuſe a perſon by 
ſome reproachful term or word, Joined with 
for, to be aſked for. The unceferver may 
« ſleep, when the man of action is cal/ed for.” 
To call in, applied to money, to collect or de- 
mand a ſum lent ; to invite. Joined with ent, 
to challenge, provoke, and excite to combat, 
or danger, In Law, joined with the particle 
o, to be admitted as a barriſter or councellor 
Called to the bar. 885 

CALL, S. an addreſs by word of mouth. 
Figuaatively, a m ſſion from God. In Law, a 
nomination, or aum ſſion. Uſed with «pon, a 
claim or demand, . A perpetual call upon 
* humanity,” Spe&. No. 18 1. Within call, 
not far off; within hearing. An inſtrument 
imitating the notes of birds, and uſed by bird- 
catchers to bring them into their traps, In 
Hunting, a lefſon blown on the horn to com- 
fort the hounds, } | 


CALLING, s. the buſineſs or trade a per 


5 profeſies 3 ſtation, employment, or profeſ- 
ou, 4M | | 


CA/LLIPERS, S. See Caliber, of which 


is is a corruption. 


CALLOSITY, 8. [callofite, Fr. from callus, 


CAL 


owing. to hard labour, or frequent rubbinge, 
whereby it becomes iuſenſible. : 
 CA'LLOUS, Adj. grown hard, ſwelling, and 


| inſenſible. Applied to the mind or conſcience, 


not to be mi ved by, threats or promiſes, 

CA LLOUSNEsSS, S. from callous and neſs] 
inſenfibility of the body, wherein the ſkin grows 
into knobs, and loſes all ſenſation ;/ the hard- 
neſs of the juices which knit together the ex- 
tremities, of a broken bone. Figuratively, in- 
ſ-nubility, applied to the mind, 

ELON Adj. unfledged ; without fea- 
hers. | 

CA/LLUS, 8. rod. See Calloſty. 

CA'LM, Adj. talme, Belg. calme, Fr. cal. 
ma, Span.] undiſturbed by tempeſts, or violent 
winds, applied o the ſea and elements. Un- 
diſturbed by boiſterous paſſions, applied to the 
mind. Subſtantively, uſed for a freedom from 
tempeſts or wind at ſea. 

To CA'LM, V. A. to put an end to a tem- 


peſt, Figuratively, to ſooth, or pacify ; to ap 
e. & > 


CA/LMER, S. [from calm and er, an agent, 
of zr, Sax. a man] the perſon or | thing, 
which reduces from a ſtate of turbulence and 
violence to ane of quietneſs, reſt, and ſerenity. , 

CA'LMY, Adj. [from calm and y] free from 
violence, furiouſneſs, or tempeſtubus commo- 
tion. Figuratively, in a ſerene, cool manner. 

CA'LMNESS, S. [from calm and neſs] a 
ſtate of quiet ; free from the diſturbance of vio- 
lent winds. Figuratively, a ftate of cool and 
ſedace tranquillity ; mildneſs. 
|, CA/LOMEL, S. Idee and Aeg, Gr.] in 
Chemiſtry, a name given to mercury, ſubli- 
mated a fourth time or upwards, which makes 
i. more gentle in its operations, and fits it to act 
as an alterative. HA DRE EE 
which has the power of 5 | 

.CALO/TTE, S. Tr.] a cap or coiff of 
hair, worn firſt by cardinal Richlieu. A red 
calott is become the badge of a cardinal. In 
Architecture, a round cavity or depreſſure. 

CALO/YERS, S. [xa>oyszo%, Gr.] monks 
of the Greek: church, who live a very retired - 
and auſtere life, eat no fleſh, keep four Lents, 
and never break their faſts till they bave earned 
that meal by their labour. 1 n 

.CA'LTROPS, S. [colbrappe, Sax.] an in- 
ſtrument with four iron ſpikes, diſpoſed in ſuch 
a manner, that one of them will always be up- 
right, and three of them in the ground, 
are uſed to annoy, embarraſs, and wound the 
aorſes feet of the cavalry, In Botany, a plant, 
ſo called from its reſembling the inſtrument juſt 
deſcribed, and being very troubleſome to cattle, 
by pricking their feet. 

To CA'/LVE, V. A. to bring forth a calf, 

CA'LVE's-SNOUT, . 8. in Botany. See 
Snap-Dragon. Te Fey 

To CALU'MNIATE, V. N. [from calum- 
nor, Lat.] to accuſe falſely ; to ſlander.  _ 
CALUIMNIATION, S. [from calummiate] 
a falſe repreſentation of a perſon's words and ac- 


tions, in order to render his character ſuſpected. 
NY CALUM= 


lat, in Anatomy, à hardneſs of the fin, 


\ 


ang 
oll 
- CALUMNIA'TOR, 8. [Lat.] one who! 
ers another, to ruin his reputation. 
CALU'MNIQUS, Adj. ſlanderous; falſely 
Accu | | : 
Ca/tuny, 8. ſcalumnia, Lat. ] the falſely. 
accuſing of a perſon with crimes, or miſrepre· 
ſenting his words and actions, in order to malte 
His character ſuſpieious. e 
CAL, S. [Lat.] lime, or a ſort of ſtone 
Þurnt in a kiln in order to make mortar. In 
Chemiſtry, a kind of athes. CH PN 
— CA'LYCLE, S. [ealyculus, t. a diminu- 
tive of calyx, Lat. a cup] in Botany, a ſmall 
cup or bud of a plant. | e 
CAMAPVEU, S. fcamacbuia] a particular 
kind of onyx, which can be engraved either in 
vreliduo or crcum ; a kind of onyx, on which are 
repreſented landſkips, &c. e 
CA MBAVY ES, S. cottons made at Beng 
and imported by the Eaft India company. + 
_ * -CAYMBRICK, S. [toile de cambray, Fr.] a 
ſpecies of linen made of flax, very fine and 
white, at firſt manufactured at Cambray in 
France. 5 n 
CAMBRIDGE, 'S. [in Latin Cantabrigia) 
the capital of the county of the fame name. 
It ſtands in a ſpacious, delightful and fertile 
plain on the river Cam, by which it is divided 
into two unequal parts: it is a pretty large: 
place; but moſt of its ſtreets are narrow, + and | 
many of the houſes much out of repair; ſo 


our 


that, were it not for the colleges, for which it! 


i famous, and other public edifices, it would 
make no ſtriking apptararice, The town is go- 
verned by a mayor and aldermen. The uni- 
verfity has a chancellor, an honorary title, now 


OUM 


Lord Townſhend cauſed to be made of mart) 
| at his own expence z/ and his ſon Charles 6. 


niſhed it, The univerſity, as well as the tow 


4 ſend each two members to parliament. ' Conti. 


guous ts the town-hall is a new ſhire· houſe of 
brick and ſtone. The weekly market at Cam- 
ways. . on Saturday, and annual fair on Jute 
24, for horſes, wood, and earthen ware; it holds 
a week: : befides, the greateſt in England is near 
it, at Stourbridge, which ſee, Here are four. 


teen pariſh churches, and theſe contain 6000 in. 


habitants. It lies fifty miles N. of London, 
and fixty N. E. of Oxford, | 
CA'ME, the preter of the verb Come. 
CAMEL, S. {camelus, Lat.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a large four -footed animal, of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies: one ſort being large, 


able to carry burdens of a thouſand pounds 


weight, having one bunch on its back; an- 
other ſort has two bunches, like a natural ſad- 


qle, and are uſed either for carrying burdens, or 


to ride on they have lurge ſolid feet, but not 
hard. In ſpring they caſt their coats, and will, 
it is ſaid, continue ten or eleven days without 
cating or drinking. : | 
- \CAMPLEON, 8. in Natural Hiftory, a 
little animal of the lizard kind, Its tongue is 
half as long as itſelf, round as far as the tip, 
which is h „on that account called a 
trunk, and ufed by it in catc ing flies, on which 
it ſubſi ö g r ö 
CAMELOT, CAMBLET, or CAMLET, 
S. ¶ from camelot, Fr.] a ſtuff made of poat's 
hair, with wool or filk, or both. : 
CAMERA OA, S. [Lat. a dar 
chamber] in Optics, a machine for echibiting 


zn Holles Duke of Newcaſtle, under whom 1s | the pictures of external objects in their proper 


a commiſſary who holds a court of zecord; 
Aa high ſteward ; a vice-cha r, who is in- 

endent of the chancellor, and kas the exer- | 
ciſe of the government in the univerſity 5 un- 
der him are "two pioftors, and two taxers for 
weight and 
beadles; and a librarian. To the univerſity 


belong fixtten colleges, halls, or houſes, with the | 
fame number of heads or maſters, 406 fellow- | 


ſkips, added to the mafters, and, in conjunction 
with them, have the overſight of the ſtudents, 
652 ſcholarſhips, and 236 exhibitions. The 
number of all theſe, together with the other ſtu- 
dents, has been about 1 500 for ſome years paſt, 
All the eolleges, two only excepted, lie round 
the fleirts of the town, have a beautiful proſpect 
into the fields, 'a pure air, and fine gardens, 
The ſonate-houſe Hes in the middle of the town, 
a new and handforme building. Near it are the 
public halls, the conſiſtory or vice-chancellor's 
court houſe, and the cabinet of natural curio- 
Kties, which were collected by Dr, John Wood- 
award, univerſity library is over the halls, 
containing about 44, co books; it was greatly 
augmented by King George I. with the library 
of Dr. you More,- biſhop of Ely, which con- 
Hſted of thirty thouſand volumes, and coft his 
 mijeſty 6600 guineas, Sc. in acknowledgmeat 
of which, and other favours, the ſenate decreed - 


my 


meaſures ; a regiſter ; beſides four | 


4 CAMP, S. [camp, S | | 
deer of tents pitched by an army when they keep 


colours, by means of a convex glaſs or ſcloptiic 

ball, either in à portable box, or a darkened 

chamber. 51 ; 
'CA\MER ATED, Adj. [eamcratus, Lat.] 

arched'or vaulted, 

„CAMERA TIN, S. [cameratio, Lat.] a 

vatlting, or arching. £ | 
CA'MLET, See Camelot. | 

. CA\'MMOCK, S. [cammoc, 'Sax.] in Bo- 

tany, the ononis, Lat. or arreti beuf,, Fr. like- 

wiſe bar in Engliſh. Linnæus ranges it 

in the zu ſect. of his 17th claſs. 

, Sax. and Fr.] the or- 


the field ; the place where an army reſts, or 
dwells in tents or barracks, A flying camp, is 
a ſtrong body of harſe, &c, which always keep 


to cover any place, or to ſurpriſe or fatigue an 
enemy, and cauſe à diverſion, We generally 
uſe the word piteb with camp; thus, to pitch a 
camp, is to firm a camp, or to raiſe tents and 
barracks for ſtaying in a place. 
To CM Mp, V. A. to fix tents, and remain 
in a field, applied to an army. ; 
CAMPAIGN, 8. [pronounced campus 
time during which an army keeps the field, 
without going into winter quarters. 


2 ſtatute to be erected to him, which Chat les 


T 


CAMP A'NIFORM, Ach. [from carpe 


- 


the field, and are continually in motion, either | 


tampaigne, Fr. campania, Ital.] that ſpace of 


ceep 
, of 
„ Is 
reep 
ther 
an 
rally 
<8 
and 


nain 
pail) 
Ee of 


field; 


andy 


Lat 


Jyeſſel not made of earth. 


CAN 


applied to 94 3 like a bell; called 

Miller, bell- . Et: Ws 
W AMANN, 33 [fral:] a ſpecies of 
marble taken out of the mountain of Carrara 
in Tuſcany, ſo called, beczuſe, when wrought, 
it imitates the ſound of a bell. . 

CAMPANULATE, ; Adj. See Campani- 
form 


fan orm. 5 Mp 
CA'MPHIRE, or CAMPHOR, S. [ca- 
pbur, or capur, Arab. campbora, Lat.] in Pha 
macy and Natural Hiſtory, a peculiar Kind of 
a ſubſtance, being neither 4 ro 
oil, bitvmen, juice, nor gum, but a mixed 
ſubſtance, white, tranſparent, w brittle, of 
a ſtrong and penetrating ſmell, eaſily evaporated 
in the air, when heated, and when in flames 
not eaſily extinguiſhed, but burning even in 
water and in ſnow. There are two forts, na- 
tural and factitious. The camphire-tree is a 
ſpecies of the laurus, pretty large and thick ; its 
branches are 
leaves, when full grown of a yellow colour, and 
when broken, emit a ſtrong odour of cam- | 


phire, 


a calk. or barrel. Figuratively, any drinking | 

CAN, V. N. bannen, Belg. A5 
hand, Dan. it is fometimes, but ſeldom, uſed as 
an abſolute verb, but conſtantly. joined: with an- 


other verb, as a fign of the potential mood, Its 1 


preſent is declined thus: I can, thou canſt, be 
can, ve can, &c. and its preter, I chu, oe 
wuldft, &c.] to be able; to have power ſuffi- 
_ to do 3 Though: talen as a ſign 
of the potential wood, yet it differs very much 
from may, of mag, Sax, the proper auxiliary 
of that mood; may denoting xight, lawfulneſs, 
or a permiſſion to do a thing ; but can the power 
or ſtrength of the doer or agent; and with the 
verb active is applied to perſons, as I ca do it; 
but, with the paſſive, relates to things; as it 
can be done. | | 

CANAL, S. fcanalis, Lat.] a place cut in 
a garden to receive water from a river or pipes; 
a hollow place cut for the reception of the ſea ; 
any tract of water made by art. In Anatomy, 
a duct or paſſage through which any of the 
Juices flow, In Architecture, canal of the lar- 
mier, is the hollow plat- fond of a cornice, which 
makes the pendant mouchette. Canal of the 
w0vte, in the Iconic capital, is the face of the 
eircumyolutions, incloſed by a liſtel. 

CANAL-COAL, S. a fine kind of coal, 
dug in England, which almoſt equals foreign 
1... 

CANA!LES SzMICIRCULARES, [Lat. the 
ſemicireular caged in- Anatomy, three canals 
u the labyrinth of the ear. | | 


| like a pipe or gutter. 


þ deal of wine, which is e 


, volatile ſalt, | 


niſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped | 


\ 


— 


* 


CAM. 


Lat, 1 bell, and firme, a Shape} in Berges . CANALICULATED, Part. [from ens. 


vs, Lat.] formed in 


' *CANARIES, S. in Geography, twelve 
\ ſmall iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, PR of Afri 


l ca, difcovered by Bothenconrt, a Frenchman, but 


bee belonging to Spain. ber a great 
eal © ich is called canary, from 
one of the moſt conſiderable of 4 theſe 


CAMPANNULOVUS, Adj. the fame as cm- iſlands, s. 
1 Eh $5 | CANSRY-BIRD, S. 4 finging bird, for- 


aries, of the linnet 


r of « yellow, or feilen \preen_ colous, - 
eld. 


annulling the power of an inftrament. 
Wa ne Be P 


0 1 „ 7 


mal. The ſtars in this conſtelfatioß, accordi 
to Flamſtead, are 71. The tropic of Cancer, 


the virulence of a cancer. 
CA/NCEROUSNESS, S. [from cancerous 


ſtanding waters. . | 
CANDID, Adj. [candidus, Lat.] white. 
Figuratively, impartial, mild; uninfluenced by 
finiſter motives ; free from' malice or prejudice. 
CANDIDATE, S. [candiditus, Lat. white; 
thoſe who offered themſelves to be elected into 
any office among the Romans wearing White 
garments, in order to diſtinguiſh them from the 
reſt of the croud] one who ſollicits the votes of 
others, in order to attain any place, poſt, or of- 
fice comerred by a majority; one who oppoſes 
another; a competitor. 5 N 
| CA'NDIDLY, Adv. [from candid. and 51 
in an impartial manner, without prejudice, ma- 
lice, or envy ; fairly; kindly,  _ - | 
' CANDLE, S. [candela, Lat.] a wick of 


low, of a cylindrical form, uſedeto ſupply the 


4 


; 


f . of day-light, diſtinguiſied from à torch | 
| "Is I 


channels, or grooves, | 


CANCELLA*TION, S. an expunging, . or 


cotton covered with wax, ſperma-ceti, or tal- 


4 


6AN 


by its ſize, being conſiderably eſs in circumfe- || 


rence and length. Figuratively, light, or any 
thing which gives light. © The candle of the 
d wicked ſhall be put out. Prov, xxiv, a0. 
| Sale by the candle, or inch of candl-, is an auction 
which laſts . 8 a piece of candle, lighted 
for that purpoſe, continues burning, the laſt 
bidder before it is extinct being adzudged the 
purchaſer. 8 5 
CA/NDLE-BERRY-TREE, S. in Botany, 
a ſpecies of the ſweet willow. 3 
CA/NDLE-HOLDER, S. [from candle and 
one who holds a candle. F. gurat v ly, 
an aſhſtant, . or by-ftander. To be a candle- 
cc Halder, and look on. Shak, Obſolete. 


CA NLE LI Hr, S. che light afforded by |. 


a candle. : = 
 CA'NDLEMAS, S. [from candle and maſe, 
la chandeleaſe, Fr. liechtmerſs, Teut.] a itaſt of 
the church, celebrated on the ſecond of Fe 
bruary, in commemoration of the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin's purification. e we a, 
CA!NDO, CA/NDT, or CO'NDO, a long 
meaſure uſed in the Eaſt Indies for meaſuring 


CA/NDOUR, S. [cander, Lat.] a temper 
of mind unſoured by envy, unruffled by malice, 
and unſeduced by prejudice ; ſweet without 
weakneſs, and impartial without rigour. _ 

To CANDY, V. A. [from Cana, in Spain, 
2 place abounding in ſugar, or from eltende, or 
 elkendit, Arab. ſugar, or laſtly, from candire, 
low Lat. to whiten] to preſerve by boiling in 
fogar ; to melt and cryftalize ſugar ſeveral 
times, to render it hard and tranſparent, Figu- 
ratively, to freeze, or be covered with a hard 
ſubſtance, or flakes. ** Candied with ice. Shak. 
To flatter, or make uſe of ſoothing, and in- 
finuating expreſſions. Let the candy d tongue 
4c lick abſurd pomp. Shak, Neuterly, to 


gro hard, to grow thick, or be covered with | tooth 
fla! BE” 


CANE, S. [carma, Span.] in Botany, a 
kind of reed growing in ſe joints, and of 
different dimenſions. The bamboo, which grows 
in the Indies, eſpecially in Bengal, to a prodi- 
gious fize, is wrought into bowls, or other 

ouſhold utenſils by the inhabitants; the ſmaller 
ſort are made into fiſhing-rods. The walking 
cane, is that which grows in the Eaſt Indies; 
thoſe which are. without jcints are by far the 


beſt, and moſt elaſtic, Hence the word ſignifies, | 


figuratively, a walking ſtaff, _ 
To CAINE, V. A. to beat a perſon with a 
cane, or a walking ſtaff, , 
CANTCULA, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the 
name of one of the ſtars in the conſtel lation 
of Canis Major, called the Dog- ſtar; from 
whoſe heliacal rifing with the ſun, that is, its 
emerſion from the ſun's rays, the ancients 
* reckoned their dog-days ; and the /Egyptians 
and Ethiopians begin their year. : 
CANTCULAR; S. [canicularis, Lat.] of or 
belonging to the dog-days. The canicular days 
are a certain number of days preceding, or en- 
ſuing the heliacal rifing of the Canicula, or Dog- 
Kar. . * : : 5 
' ” $7, 3 


* 1 


can 


ANNE, Adi. (canines, Lat. from dh, 
| a dog] having the properties of, or reſembling, 
a Cog, Canine appetive, in Medicine, an inc. - 
dinate appecite, or hunger not to be ſatisfied, 
CAN. p E-TEETH, S, Ldenter can ni, Lat, 
or dogs-teeth] in Anatomy, two ſharp-egſes 
| teeth in each jaw, between the inciſores and 
moſares, ſo called from their reſembling the 
| correſpondent teeth in a dog. | 
CANIS Major, S. [Lat. the Great Dey] 
in Aſtron my, a conſtellation in the ſouthei 
hemiſphere, conſiſting, according to Flamſtead, 
of 32 ſtars. 
A'NIS 
ſame as Canicula ; which ſee. 

CANISTER, S. [canifirum, Lat.] in its 
primary ſenſe, which is now obſolete, a baſket, 
In iis ſecondary, a ſmall box or receptacle made 
of tin, or other metal, or porcelain, to bold 
tea, fugar, Se. | 

CA'NKER, S. [canchero, Ital. chancre, Fr, 
from cancer, Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall 
worm, which preys upon fruit, jolned with the 
word verm. In Medicine, a ſpeck made by a 
ſharp humour, which grows or corrodes the 
fleſh like a cauſtick, and is common to chil- 
dren ; a corrofive humour, Figuratively, chat 
which gradually and inevitably deſtroys. In 
Botany, a wild and worthleſs Kind of a roſe; 
a diſeaſe incident to trees, which makes the 
bark rot and fall off. Applied to braſs, a kind 
of ruft, or verdigreaſe, which covers its ſurface 
with a green colour, | 
ToCANKER, V. N. to ruſt or gtow 


corroded, to grow foul or corrupt. AQtiveiy, 
to corride; to pollute; to eat or gnaw; to in- 
ſect, including the idea of acrimony. 
CANKER-BTT, Part. affected with a can- 
ker. Figuratively, wounded by àn envenomed 


C ANN, S. See Car. 
CANN-BU OT, S. a large empty barrel ot 
broy, uſed as a ſea mark. Es- Ha, an iron 
hook faſtened to the end of a rope, uſed to take 
heavy things out oi, or into a ſhip. 
CA/NNELA, or CA/NNULA, 8. [La] 
in Surgery, a ſmall pipe or tube, left in w 
or ulcers to prevent their healing up. 
_ CA'NNIBAL, S. one who lives upon hu- 
man fleſh, _ > 
CA\NNIBALLY, Adj. {from cannibal! and 
ly] after the manner or practice of cannibals, 
4 Had he been canniballlyj given. 
CA/NNIBERS, S. See Calibe's. 
CA'NNON, S. [carnon, Fr. cannone, Ital. 
from canna, Lat, a reed or tube] a hollow 
cylindrical inſtrument, made of a mixt metal, 
furniſhed with a touch hole, and uſed to ſtpot 
a ball by the force of gun powder, This mi- 
litary engine is ſuppoſed to have been inventei 


that the firſt which wete ever ſeen in France, 
belonged to this nation, and were uſed in the 
battle of Creſſy, 1346; and Mezeray aſſeris 
that the Engliſh, by five or fix pieces of can- 


non, ſtruck. terror into the French, who hal 
| 935 veꝛer 


Minox, of the Leſſet Dog, is the 


green, applied to braſs, or other metals; to be 


by J. Owen, an Engliſhman, and it is evident | 


C AN | 
inting, t rgeſt ſize of types. 5 
2 S. 5 l, or CANNON-BUL- 
LET, S. the ball or bullet with which 2 cannon 
is charged. | 35 0 
5 10 CANNNONADE, v. A. to attack with, 
or fire cannon” againft, Sometimes uſed neu- 
terly, a3, % both armies cannenaded all the en- 
« ſuing day." Tutler, No. 63. r | 
ANN VIER, 8. [pronounced camnoneer ] 
the perſon who diſcharges ot fires'a cannon, - 
CA/NNOT, V. [compounded of can and 
rut] not able, not having power enough for the 
performance of a 3 He cannot do it. 
Joined with bur, it implies neceſſity, and ſigni- 
ßes muſt, ( I cannot but believe. Locle. 
A NOA, or CA NOE, 8. [ pronounced 
dane] an Indian veſſel or boat, made of the 
trunk of a tree, dug hollow; pieces of bark 
ſeved ether; or of the ſmall ſticks of a 
pliant wood, covered with feals ſKins. 
CANON, S. Ia, Gr. ] in Ecclefiaftic Hiſ- 
tory, a law or rule, relating either to the doctrine 
or diſcipline of a church, enacted by a general 
council, and confirmed by the ſupreme magi- 
trate. Applied to the Seripture, ſach books 
a5 are held to be really inſpired. A law or 
wle in any ſcience, In Surgery, an inftrument 
uſed in ſewing up wounds, In Geometry and 
Algebra, a general rule for the ſolution of all 
queſtions of the ſame nature. 
CA'NON, S. Iebanaine, Fri cunonicus, Lat. 
of var, Gr. u law, rule, penſion, or Et] a 
perſon who p 8s a prebend, or revenue al- 
btted for performance of divine fefvice in a ca- 
thedral or collegiate church, 35 


ANON AL, Adi. ſcano#evr; Lat.] ap- 


— 


plied to ceremonies amt diſcipline, thoſe which 


are eſtabliſhed by the laws of the church. Ap- 


plied to books, thoſe which are generally al- 
hbwed to be divinely inſpired. Applied to time, 
or hours, thoſe which are preſcribed and limited 
by the church for the performance or celebra- 
tion of any ceremony, or act of religion. 
CAN ICALLY, Adj. ffrom'' canmical 
and )] in à manner agreeable to the preſcrip- 
tions and laws of the chur en.. 
CANONICALNESS, 8. [from canonical 
and neſs] the quality which denotes à thing to 
bY or agreeable to, the laws of the 
urn. : i 
CANOYNIST, S. one who makes the ca- 


nons his peculiar ſtudy ; a profeſſor of the ca- 


von law z ſon ſkilled in eceleſiaſtie law. 

CANONIZATTION, S. f from canon, a law 
er regiſter] in the Romiſh church, a declara- 
tion of the pope, whereby, after ſome ſolemni- 
ty, he, enters, into the lift of the ſaints, a 
perſon who bas been eminent for an exemplary 
ay and his ſuppoſed power of working mi- 
nee ES ITY 1 
To CANON CZE, V. A. ago canon, a 
lit of faints acknowledged” 'in the Romiſh 
church] to enter a perſon's name in the liſt of 
lants ; to make a-faint. 


CA/NONRY, or CA'NONSHPP, s. [from 


ö 


a 


CAN 


carton and oy, of ric, Sax.] the benefice, office, | 


or duty of a canon. „ 
CANOpIED, Adj. [from tamopy] covered 
above with a canopy, ſpread above, or over 
the kent 2? en} 7 SE | 
"CA'NOPY, 3. from canper, Fr, can 
pium, low Lat. of xavorray, Gr. nets ſpr 


which is extended over the head, “ My foot- 
© ſtool earth; my cancpy the ſkies,” Pope, * 
To CANOPY, V. A. to form a cover- 
ing over a n's head, „ 
- CANO/ROUS, Adj. [c4mrar, Lat.] given 
to finęing ; muſical z tuneful. Birds, that 
« are moſt canorous.”” Brown, © © 
| CANT, S. [from cantus, Lat. a whining 
toñe of voice] applied to language, a diale& 
made-uſe of by beggars and vagabonds, td con- 
| ceaÞ their meaning from others; a 'whining 
tone of voice; a particular form. of ſpeaking 
peculiar to any body of men; à whining, for- 
mal pretenſion to goodneſs, generally attended 
with bypovent(y x an auction. To fel] their 
e leaſes by cam. Swift, ''' Wants autho- 


rity, GAY f y ; 4 
[+12 70 CANT, V. N. [from the noun] to 
make uſe of the dialect, abſurd jargon, or pri= 
vate ' gibberiſh of  vagabonds and thieves; to 
ſpeak or read in a whining tone; to endeavour 
10 impoſe upon a perſon by a formal pretence 


2 


to uncommon piety ; to flatter, 


CANTALIVER, 8. See Cantilivers,  * _ 


thorough-baſs ; ſometimes for two, three, or 
„ ther infiry- 


mans -Duroberniam or Durovermam, from d- 


over a bed to keep off the gnats] any thirg 


< 


CANTERBURY, s. [called by the Ro- 
<vbern, Brit. a rapid river, and by the Saxons 


— 


Cant-wara-burig, i. e. the city of the men f 


Kent] the chief eity in the county of Kent, 
and an archbiſhovric, ſo antient as to have been 
built 900 years before Chriſt; and famous for 


| killed and buried, and likewiſe for the burial 
place of that great warrior Edward the Black 
Prince, and Henry IV, Being inhabited by the 
| Walloons in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 


| hither for refuge, it has been noted for the fill 


manufactories carried on by thoſe foreigners. 


It is governed by a mayor, enjoys many privi- 
leges, ſends two members to parliament, has a 
market on Wedneſday and Saturday weekly, is 
in 31 deg. 20 min. latitude, and diftant from 
London 43 computed, or 56 meaſured miles. 
The brawn of this place is reputed to be the beſt 
in England. A Corperbury tale, implies a tedi- 
ous, diſmal, and difagreeable ſtoy or narra- 
Oe CO 8 EE ure 3 


4 


| 


- 


being the place where Thomas a Becket was 


by the French in that of queen Anne, who fled 


CAN 
5 alluding cel the ſtories of Becket's 
fs who was aſlaffinated here. | 
CA'NTERBURY BELLS, 8. * Botany] 
2 plant called likewiſe the bell 
CANTHA'RIDES, S. [Lat. the plural of 
eantharis] in Natural Hiſtory and Pharmacy, 
_ called Span- fe flies, but properly a beetle formed 
from an egy, which produces a worm, that is 
peculiar to the fig-tree, pine · tree, -white-brier, 
and poplar, whoſe juices being very corroſie or 
biting, are by Bacon ſuppoſed to be the cauſes 
of its corroſive or cauſtic quality. It is need- 
Jeſs to mention their ſervice in bliſters, or the 
danger of too free a uſe of them, ſince expe- 
rience has confirmed the former, and given us 
too dreadful examples of the latter. 
CANTHUsS, 8. [Lat.] che corner of the 
exe formed by the meeting of the eye · lids. 
CA'NTICLE, S. [a diminutive noun, from 
cantus, Lat ] a Jong 3. applied te ſome hymn 
In Scripture, and uſed by divines i in the thro, | 
0 ſignify Solomon's ſong. 
- CANTILIVERS, S. in Building, pieces of 
wood framed into the front, or ſides of ND. 
to ſuſtain the moulding or eves over it. Canti- 
LZver corniceg: is a cornice with cantifivers or mo- 
dillons under it. 
CANMMARON S, or CATIMA'RONS, 
S. [Ind.] à kind of float or raft, uſed. by the 
Inhabitants of the coaſt of Coromandel. 
_ CANTLET, S. {a diminutive. noun. from 
cuntle] a piece, or fragment. Huge ; 


& of his buckler.” Dryd. 
_ CANTO, 8. 2 dee, ſection, or 


bock of a poem. In Muſic, a ſong, or the | 
treble part of it. 
CAINTON, S. Ccantone, Fr. and Span. 


auntone, Ital. Lane, Be g. xav9o;, Gr. a corner] 
a ſmall part of a city detached from the reſt; 
. ar diviſion of land; a diſtrict, or part 
of a country governed by its own chief or ma- 
giſtrates ; a Knall community or clan. 

raldry, a ſquare portion of an eſcutcheon Tepa- 
rated ftom the reſt; when on the left ſide called 
 Snifter; and like the ſpaces between the croſs 
dr ſaltire. 

To CANTON, V. A. {from the noun] to 
fivide into ſmall parts, parcels, or diſtricts, uſe1 
with the particle into, and ſometimes both with 

_ out and into. Cantoned out into petty ſtates. 
Audiſ. Cantaned cut into parcels. Sæuiſt. 

CANTONED, Adj. ON m the verb in 
Architecture, wed when corner of a build - 
ing is adorned with a pilaſter, an angular co- 
lumn, ruſtic quoins, or any thing projecUing 
beyond the naked part of a wall. 

To CANTON'IZE, V. A. to parcel out; 
to allot in ſmall diviſions, uſed with among. 
2 All Ireland was cantonixed among ten per- 
« ſons. 

CA/NTRED, S. [cantre, Brit. from cart, 


Brit. of centum, Lat. an hundred] a hundred, 


in tbe diviſion of ſhires. The city of Dub - 
ec lin, and the cantreds next adjoining,” — 
CaANVASS, S. I canevas, Fr. kannufas, 

cannevacco, cannevazzio, Ital, canabis, 


_ Belg. 
Lat. xavaſi;, Gr, hemp] very clear vnbl-ach- 


hort or little ſong« 


„ 0 9 
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CAN 


ed cloth of hemp or las, wove in little fquare, 
uſed for working tapeſtry by the needle; for 
blinds of - windows, towels, and to cover fay;, 
Oc, likewiſe a coarſe cloth of Obs of which 
ſails are made. 

To CANVASS, V. A. 1 1 Fr. to 
beat hemp, which requiring {ome ibour may 
be uſed figuratively] to ſearch- a truth to js 
firſt principles z to enquize-into z' to examine; 
to debate, or diſſ 2 to_comtroyert, Uſe, 
neuterly, to ſollieit; aſk people for their votes; 
or make intereſt at an election. 

SAN, Adi. Throw: cane] abounding in 
Canes. 


CAINZONET, s. lerne, Ttal.] a 


7 


CA!P,..S; Laab, But. cope, Sax, cot, 


Teut. and Fr. cappa Ital. capa, Span. kappe, 
Belg. ] a cloath thing am on ba. Bet Being 
worn by cardinals, it is Geuratively uſed for the 


office or dignity "of a cardinal. - In a ſhip, a 

unte piece of timber put over the head of a 
maſt, with a round hole cot in it, to let the 
maſt go through, and uſed to keep the top 
maſts and top gallant maſts ſteady. In Gui- 
nery, 2 piece of lead laid over the touch hole 


to preſerve js rime. Cup ef marntainance, is 
one of the a carried before the king ata 
n . 


To CA'P, v. A. to cover-the jop of: 
om, ; to pull off @ cap in play. Boys 
© ſometimes. uſe to aap one another. Spenſe. 
To produce in great numbers, by the meer 
ſtrength of memory. Need ae other facul | 
ty, but memory. $0: ee, Gov. of the 


35 A PVE, or cap A bl ler from 
SO. to foot, all over, uſed with the verb «ry, 
cc. Armed. cap d pe. Shak. 

.CAP ABVLITY, 8. e eb the 


quality of being able to * 


a thing. 
= CA/PABLE, Adj. ler] e wich pow- 
er or underſtanding equal to an undertaking ; 
ſuſceptible ; fitted ſor; 3.07 adapted to. 

CAPABLENSS, | 8. N 
nels] the qualit —— 
pertorm any de 8 
""CAPA/CIOUS, Adj. {capax, Lat, aol 
ed to bodies, of large. dimenſions, or a large 
cavity; able to contain much. Applied to * 
mind, exiaglive,: or containing a great fact a 
knowledge. 

CAPA!CIOUSNESS, 8. [from egpacias 
and neſs] the quality of containing or receiving 
a great number of things or 1 bodies. 

To CAPA'CITATE, V. A e capacity] 
to render a pexſon fit by inſtru diſciplines 
- ſtudy, or exerciſe z to qualify a TIP 
undertaking. + 

CAPACITY, S. [ 7s, Fr.] 
menſions or cavity of hr rey fitting lf by 
reception of other bodies. Applied to the mind 
underſtanding ; a power of receiving. 
tion; a ſtate, condition, or e . 

CAPA RISON, S. [caperifſon, Fr. © 
ſore, Ital. a rn "Span * cloathing ot 


| 


and 


n able to 


* 


Coveuln 


paciaus 
ceiving 
8. a 

pacit] 
ipline, 
for an 
he di 
or the 
mind 


nftruc 
cage 


ling ot 


oveun! 


ter horſe 3 antiently a k h 
- wherewith horſes were covered in war. 


- graphy, a piece o 


© capital bruiſe expect. Par. Lo. Applied 


* V 0 
N 4 
* - . 
Ped ; 


* 8 


To CAPARISON, V. A. to dreſs a- horſe 
in its houfings for ſhoweand oftentation, Figu- 
ratively, to adora a perſon with pompous and 
ſplendid dreſs. * Though I am capariſoned 
« like a man. Sl. | 

CAPE, S. [cape, Fr. capo, Ital.] in Geo- 

land running or projecting 
into the ſea; a head-land, or promontory ; the 
neck-piece of a coat, - _ 4 

CAPE'LLA, S. [Lat.] a bright ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude in the left ſhoulder of Auriga, 
Its longitude is 17 deg. 31 min. 4 ſec, of Ge: 
mini, and lat, 22 deg. 51 thin. 47 ſec. N. | 

CA/PER, S. [capriole, Fr. capriola, Ital, 
cabrizle, Span, from caper, Lat. a goat] in 
Dancing,-a ſpring or leap, in which the feet 
are moved acroſs el *othes ſeveral times, be: 
fore a perſon reaches the ground again. 


- 


CA/PER, S. [cappartis, Lat.] the flower of 
the caper-buſh, of Which a pickle is made}. 
called caprier in French. Linnevs places it in 
the firſt ſect. of his 13th claſs, | 

To CA'PER, V. A. to croſs the hack ered 
ral times in the air in a leap, applied to dan 
cing; to ſkip for joy; to dance with great 
activity. „ | i 
CA'PERER, 6. [from caper and er] one 
who cuts capers in dancing.” | 1 

CA/PIAS, S. [Lat. from capio, to r, 
in Law, a writ of two ſorts, one before judg- 
ment, called capias ad 8 the other 

t 


is a writ of execution a 


er judgment. ; 
a CAPPLLAMENT, 8. Icapillamentum, Lat.] 
in Botany, the ſmall threads or hairs, which 
grow in the middle of a flower, adorned with 
little herbs at the top. Likewiſe the ſtrings or 
threads about the roots of plant. 
CA/PILLARY, Adj. [capillus, Lat. hair, 
reſembling hairs, In Botany, applied to ſuc 
plants as have no main ſtem, their leaves ar 
ling from their roots, and produce their ſeeds i 
little tufts or protuberances on the back of 
their leaves; as the fern, and maiden-hair, of 
which the ſyrup of capillaire is made. In Ana- 
tomy, applied to the minute arteries, which, 
in the brain, are not equal to one hair; and the 
imalleſt lymphatic veſſels which are 100 times 
{maller than the ſmalleſt arteries. In Phyfic, 
copillary tubes are thoſe whoſe diameter is one 
half, one-third, or one-fourth of a line, or the 
eaſt that can be made. I 
CAPILLA'TION, S. [from capillus, Lat. 
hair] a, dividing into branches as ſmall a 
hairs, In ſmaller veins, or obſcurer capilla- 
* tions.” Brown. 5 BI 
CAPITAL, Adj. [cafitalis, Lat.] in is 
mary ſenſe, that which belongs or relates to] 
lie head, © Needs mult the ſerpent now his 
o crimes, that which affects a perſon's life ; 
aminal in the higheſt degree; chief or prin- 


ly a kind of iron armour | 
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W fi ad over a horſe of fate, or ſurnp- | and heads of books, Capital Het the fund 


of a trading company. ; 
CA PTTAL, S. among Merchants, the 
ſum of money brought in by each party to 
make up the common ftock. Likewiſe, the 
money which a merchant firſt brings into trade 
on his own account, In Geography, the 
chief city of a kingdom, or reſidence of its 
" monarch. In Architecture, the uppermoſt part 
of a column or pilaſter, ſerving as a' head or 
crowning to the whole, placed immediately - 
over the ſhaft, and under the .entablature : the 
capital of à column, is, pl operly, that whoſe ' 
plan is round; but the capital of a pilaſter, 
that whoſe plan is ſquare, or at leaſt recti- 
linear. 85 : | 
© CA/PITALLY, Adv. from capital and 
45] in ſuch a manner as affects a perſon's lite. 
Capitally convicted, is applied to a perſon who 
is caſt for his life, or condemned to die. Ap- 
finiſhed, or excellent manner. 
© CAPITA/TION, S. [from caput, Lat. a 
head] a numbering by the heads; a certain 


foam of money impoſed at ſo much Per head, 


in exigencies of ſtate. | 
To CAPVTULATE, V. A. to draw arti- 


to make a head. Douglas ani Mortimer, 
cc capitulate againſt us. Shak, Moſtly uſed 
by moderns, to ſurrender a place upon certain 
cannons cn nocd 2 ED TRE | 
CAPITULA'TION, S. the ſurrender of a 
place upon certain conditions; the conditi ns 


lace, 


Botany, the head of any flower or plant. In 


Anatomy, a ſmaller proceſs or protuberance of 


a bone received into ancther. ' | 
CA/POT, S. [Fr.] at picquet, when one 
party wins all the tricks. „ 
To CA“ POT, V. A. [from the noun] to 
win all the tricks at the game of picquet. 
CAPRTCE, or CAPRVCHIO, S. [caprice, 
Fr. . caprichio, Span. capriccio, Ital.] a ſud- 
den change of ſentiments not founded on rea- 
ſon; a whimſy, freak, or fantaſtic humour. 


© CAPRTCIOUS, Adj. [capricieux, Fr.] a 


variable and inconſtant behaviour founded on 
mere whim and fancy; a ſudden and frequent 
change of opinion, or ſentiment, inconſiſtent 


with reaſon. 


CAPRICIOUSLY, Adv, [from capricitus 
and ] in a whimfical, humourſome, fanciful 
manner : PO 959 


ll as | CAPRICIOUSNESS, S. [from capricious. 


and et] the quality of changing or command - 
ing, according to the ſtarts of fancy, without 
any regard to reaſon or propriety. 

" CAPRICORN, S. HC pres, Lat.] in 
Aſtronomy, the tenth fign of the 20d-ac, re- 
pre ented on antient medals in the forfn of a 


being formerly the winter ſolſtice, from whence | 

the ſun begins to aſcend. towards the northern 

hemiſpherc, the hicrogiyphic figa- of a goat 
* N 


"pai, Applied to letters or types, the largar 
2 1 1 2 2 22 5 
lort, which are made uſe of at the BE ©: 


| 1 


5 


; which _ 


= 


plied to productions of art, in a perfect, high- 


cles 3 to ſet down the heads of a remonſtrance g ' © 


goat, with the hind parts of a fiſh; for this 


—_ ; 


* a 


or terms agreed upon for the ſurrender of a a 


| * 1 N 577 1 ö b 
CAPILLA/CEQUS, Adj. See Capillary. | P CAPPTULUM, S. Tlat. a little head] in =? 
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browſes, ſeem'd to be 
circumſtance. | 
CAP/SQUARES, S. ſtrong plates of iron 
which come over the trunnions of a gun, and 
keep it in the carriage. | | 
AP'STAN, S. fcorruptly ſpelt capfern, 
cabeſian, Fr, cap, Sax. a head, and fteing, Sax, 


proper to repreſent that 


.a bar, or bolt] a large cylinder, or barrel placed 


perpendicular on the deck of a ſhip, and turned 
by four leavers or bars, which croſs it, ſerving 
by means of a cable, which winds round it, to 
draw up heavy burdens. It is likewiſe uſed to 
tow a ſhip, and to weigh the anchors, 
 CA'PSULAR, Adje [capſula, Lat. a bag 
or pouch] hollow like a cheſt or pouch. 
 CA/P:ULATE, Adj. [from capſula, Lat.] 
incloſed as in a box. Capſulated plants, in Bo- 
tany, are ſuch as produce their ſeeds in ſhort 
dry pods or huſks, 

CAPTAIN, S. [capitaine, Fr.] an officer 
in an army, or one who commands. ſoldieis, 
or other men. Captain of a company, is one 
who commands a company under a colonel, 

Captain of a ſhip, is the perſon who has the 
command of her. | 

CA'PTAINRY, S. [from captain and ry, 
of ric, Sax.] power over a certain diſtrict; 
chieftainſkip. 

CA'PTAINSHIP, S. [ 
ſhip, of p, 

K of a captain. 

A!PTION, S. from capio, to take] in 
Law, is when a commiſſion is executed, and 
the commiſſioners ſubſcribe their names to a 


from captain and 
Sax. ] the office, authority, or 


certificate, declaring when and where the com- 


miſſion was executed. 
' CA'PTIOUS, Adj. 
treux, Fr.] given to cavils, or forming objec- 
tions; enſnaring ; inſidious, 
CA'PTIOUSLY, Adv. [from captious and 
' ty] in ſuch a manner as ſhews a great inclina- 
tion to raiſe objections; in a ſly, enſnaring, or 
inſidious manner. | 
CA/PTIOUSNESS, S. [from captious and 
fo] the quality of forming cavils, or unne- 
ceſſary objections; peeviſhneſs. 

To CA'PTIVATE, Adj. [ caption, Lat. cap- 
tiver, Fr.] to take priſoner. Figuratively, to 
charm, or ſubdue by the power of ſuperior ex- 
cellence. 


4 


S 


CAPTIVA'TION, S. from captivatum, 


ſupine of captive, Lat. to take priſoner] the 
act of taking a perſon priſoner; the ſtate of a 
. perſon taken priſoner, 
 _ CA'PTIVE, S. [captizus, Lat. caprif, Fr.] 
one taken priſoner in war. Figuratively, one 
charmed or ſubdued by the beauty or excellen- 
cies of another, | 4 
CAPTIVE, Adj. [captivus, Lat.] taken 
priſoner in war; in confinement ; impriſon- 
ed. Figuratiyely, ſubdued, or kept under great 
reſtraints. | SE f | 
To CA/PTIVE, V. A. ¶ formerly accented 
on the laſt ſyllable] to take er make a perſon 
prifloner, „ 
2 9; 669 oa 13 | 


which is fond of climbing, and aſcends as it | 


[ captioſus, Lat, cap- 


ol 


þ 
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CAPTIVITY, [captivite,, Fr. captivity, 
Lat.] a ſtate of ſervitude, owing to a perſon'; 
being taken priſoner in war. Figuratively, the 
Rate of the ſou], when the luſts are predogi. 
nant, and reaſon loſes its governing power. 
CA/PTOR, S. [from captum, ſupine of 4. 
pio, Lat. to take] the perſon who takes a pi. 
ſoner, or prize. | 
CA/PTURE, S. [cepture, Fr, captura, Lat, 
the taking of any prey; the thing taken. la, 
Law, the ſeizing a perſon for a debt, or the 
apprehending a criminal. 
.CAPUCHINS, S. [pronounced capuſheexi] 
monks of the order of St. Francis, founded b 
Matthew Baſchi. They are cloathed with 
brown or grey, are always bare-footed, reier 
go in a coach, and never. ſhave their beards, 
Uſed in the ſingular for a woman's cloak, with | 
a hood ſewed to it, made in imitation of the 
. dreſs of the capuchins, and deriving its name 
from thence, ; 
CAR, S. [car, Brit. carre, Belg. carry, 
Lat.] a ſmall carriage with one or two horſe, 
Figuratively, uſed by the poets for a chariot or 
genteel vehicle, in which a perſon is drawn. 
CA'/RABINE, or CA'RBINE, S. Fr.] 2 
ſmall kind of fuſee or fire - arm, about two feet 
long in the barrel. 
CARABINYUER, S. I pronounced care; 
neer] a ſort of light horſe, carrying longer ga- 
rabines than the reſt, uſed ſometimes on foot. 
CARAT, or CA'RACT, 8. [carat, Fr, 
from carefa, a weight, uilate, Span. Kennt] 
a mark, that is to ſay, an ounce troy, divide 
into 24 equal parts, called caracis, and eac 
caract into four grains, is a weight by which 
the mint-maſters diſcover the fineneſs of gold 
Caract or carat fine, is the 24th part of the 
goodneſs of a piece of pute gold. Carat is 
weight uſed by jewellers, equal to four graio 
but lighter than the mark-weight above. 
CARAVAN, S. [carawanne, Fr. fron 
cairatwwoan, or cairoan, Arab, of kerear, ( 
carun, Per. a dealer, trader, or merchant] 
body or company ef merchants or traders tra 
velling together in great numbers through 
ſerts, or other dangerous places in the Eaſt, fa 
their mutual ſafety and defence. Their bei 
are horſes, but moſt commonly camels, 3 
they are eſcorted by à chief or aga, with a 69 
% ß. Ons 
CA'RAWAY, 8. aig; or carum, La 
from Caria, the place where it originally gre 
in Botany, hath an umbellated flower, with 
any involucrum ; the fingle flowers having def 
ſmall empalements. The ſeed is ftomaci! 
diuretic, and carminitive, one of the four | 
| ſeeds in the ſhops, Fe 
CARBONA'DO, S. {carbonada, Spin. 1 
bonata, Ital. carbonyade, Fr. from carbs, L 
a coal] meat cut acroſs, or in ſquares, with 
knife, to be broiled. i 
To CARBONA'/DO, V. A. to cut cid 


1 


in Cookery. Figuratively, to cut or bac . 
CARBU'NCLE, S. 3 Lat. N 1 0 
tle coal] a jewel of the ruby kind e 


— 


Fl 


\ 
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«adi dice 
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. 
weight exceeds 20 carats, of à rich blood - red 
colour. Figuratively, a large red pimple, 
breaking out upon the face,  —- - 

CARBU/NCLED, Adj. ſet with carbun- 
cles; covered with large red pimbles. 


artaking of the qualities of a carbuncle. 
CA/RCASE, S. [carquaſſe, Fr.] a dead bo- 
dy, Figuratively, a body or perſon in a re- 
proachful ſenſe z the decayed parts, ruins, or 
remains of a thing, “ The rotten carcaſe of 
«-a boat.” Shak, In Gunnery, a kind of 
bomb, of an. oblong form, filled with com- 
buſtibles, and thrown from a mortar. 
CA'RCELAGE, S, from carcer, Lat. a 


ſon's firſt confinement, 
CA\/RCINOMA, S. from aN, a crab, 
and 114w, Gr, to feed upon] an ulcer, called 
a cancer; likewiſe a diſorder in the horny coat 
of the eye. 5 
CARCINOMATOUS, Adj. [from carci- 
ama] cancerous, or tending to a cancer. 
CARD, S. ſcarte, Fr..carti, Ital. charta, | 
Lat.] in Gaming, pieces of fine thin paſte- 
boad, cut in oblong ſquares, on which are paint- 
ed ſeveral marks_and figures, and uſed in ſeve- 
ral games, A court card is that which has the 
| image of ſome perſon painted on it, A pack 
of cards conſiſts of 52 of theſe ſquares, In Sea 
Affairs, the upper part of the mariner's com- 
paſs, on which the names of the winds are 
marked, | 
CARD, S. [karde, Belg..cardo, Ital. and 
Span.] an inſtrument or comb, compoſed of 
lereral ſmall pieces of iron wire, hooked in the 
middle, faſtened by the feet in rows; they are 
gen-rally uſed in pairs, placed with their points 
oqpoſite to each other, having the materials be- 


as range wool or flax in a proper order for 
linning, 4 : | 
To CRD, 8. [from . kaerden, Belg. or 


ant] n, Teut.] to comb wool, &c. or make it 
rs trait for ſpinning, by drawing it through the card 
gh de « comb, Neuterly, to game; or play inor- 
it, e inately at cards, “ A carding wife. 


CA'RDAMOM, S. [cardamomum, Lat.] a 
medicinal ſeed, that aſſiſts digeſtion, ſtrengthens 
the head and ſtomach, and is diuretic, 

CA'RDER, S. [from card and er] one who 
a or prepares wool, by paſſing it through 


zitat CARDIAC, or CARDVACAL, Adj. [car- 
ng ve lacur, Lat, from x«pNia, Gr, the heart] in 
nach] «cine, that which has an immediate effect 


* 


* 


u the ſpirits, 


CA'RDIALGY, S. [from nagha, the heart, 


n. 1 pad a, Gr, pain] in Medicine, a pain 
9, e upper or left orifice towards the pit of the 


mach, 
CA'RDINAL, Adj. [cardinalis, Lat. from 
od, Lat. a hinge, becauſe all of the ſame 
nd are ſuppoſed to depend, and, as it were, 
2 on them like a door upon its hinges] 
mcipal, chief, prime, or moſt conſiderable, 


CARBU'NCULAR, Adj. reſembling, or 
.| poſed, 


jive] priſon fees, or garniſh, pa d on a per- 


tween them, and ſerve to comb, diſentangle, | 


} 
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chief points of the horizon ; from whence all 
the reſt are named, vix. the North and South, 
Eaſt and Weſt; and cardinal tuindt are thoſe 
which blow from either of thoſe quarters, Car- 
dinal numbers, are thoſe integers or numbers 
from which the others are named and com- 


WE. 


CA'RDINAL, S. one. of the chief gover- 
nors of the Romiſh church, by whom the 
pope is elected out of their own number, which. 
contains fix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen 
deacons, who conſtitute the ſacred college, cho- 
ſen by the pope. | 

CA'RDINALADE, or CARDINALSHIP, 
S. [from cardinal and ſbip, or ſeyp, Sax. ] the 
office and rank of a cardinal, © ; 
CARDMAKER, S. a perſon who makes 
cards, . | 

CA'RDUUS, S, [Let.} a kind of thiſtle, 
uſed in medicine as a gentle yomit. | 

CARE, S. [care or cara, Sax. kar, Goth, 
car and charchar, Perf, cura, Lat.] attention 
to a particular ſubje& ; concern or anxiety of 
mind, ariſing from the uncertainty of ſome- 
thing future, or the oppreſſion of a , preſent ca- 
lamity ; caution, protection, regard, and ſup- 
port,. when followed with the particle of. 
© There is a God that rakes care of us.” 
Tillocſ. A too great anxiety for the events of 
this world; an affectionate regard for a perſon. 
That our care for you might appear. 2 Co. 
vii. 12. : 

To CARE, v. N. ¶ſee the noun] to be 
anxious, ſollicitous, or concerned for a perſon; 
to be diſpoſed, cr inclined. Not caring to 
& obſerve the wind. Waller, © Great ma- 

* ters never care for drawing people in the 
* faſhion.” To have a ſympathy cr affection- 
ate regard for. Not that he care for the 
% poor. Fobn xii, 6. b 

To CARE EN, V. A. [carenjr, Fr. from 
carina, Lat.] to lay a v on one fide, in 
order to „ ſtop the leaks, trim, or repair 
the other ſide, Wo 
£ To CARE'EN, V. N. to be in a careening 

ate. ; ol 
| CAREER, 8. [cariere, Fr.] a courſe or 
race; the ground on which a race is run; full 
ſpeed very ſwift motion; a courſe of action 
without any interruption. FO 
 CA/REFUL, Adj. abounding or perplexed 
with great ſollicitude, apprehenſions, or anxiety. 

CA/REFULLY, Adj. {from careful and 21 | 
in an attentive, cautious, circumſpect, 
diligent manner. 

CA'REFULNESS, S8. [from careful and 
neſs] cautious, diligent, ana conſtant applica- 
tion; heedfulneſs ; vigilance. : | 

CA\RELESS, Adj. [from care and Zeſs] 
without due attention, labour, application, cau- 
tion, or concern; without thought, on 


Tolmography, cardinal points, are the four 


# 


{ 


\ 


meditation. 5 | f 
CA'RELESSLY, Adj. I from careleſs. and 
J without anxiety z without care z with neß;- 
igence; in a manner void of care. 

To CARE'SS, V. A. [careſſer, Fr. carez- 

zare, Ital. accariciar, Span. from carss, Lats 

P2 4 ö dex] 
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gear] to embrace with great affection; to . | 


a perfon with great civility and endearments. 
_ CARE'SS, S. [from the verb] an embrace 
of great affection; an endearing profuſion of 
civilities and kind actions. | | 
_ C'/ARET, S. [caret, Lat. it wants] in Gram- 
mar a mark implying that ſomething is omitted 
in writing, or printing, which ought to come 
in where this gn (a) ſtandſs. | 
CARGO, S. [cargaiſon, Fr. or cargacor, 
Ital.] the lading of a ſhip ; all the merchandizes 
and wares on board a ſhip. | 
CARIES, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, the ſolu- 
tion of contiquity in a bone, attended with a 
waſte of its ſubſtance, occaſioned by the corro- 
fon of ſome accrimonious matter. In popular 
language, the rottennels of a bone. 
CARIO'SITY, S. I from carious ] that 
quality of a bone, which putrifies aud waſtes 
its ſubſtance. RES 
_ CA/RIOUS, Adj. [from caries, Lat.] rot- 
ten, generally applied to bones. | : 
CA'RLINGS, S. pieces of timber in a ſhip, 
lying fore and aft, from one beam to another, 
under the planks of the deck, on which they 
are faſtened, a „ 
CARMAN, S. [from car, Sax, a cart, and 
man] one who drives a cart, or keeps carts for 


hire. 33 
CAR MEALS, S. a kind of coarſe cloth 
made in the north of England. 5 
CARMELTTE, S. [carmetite, Fr, of car- 
mel, the name of a mount] an order of friars; 
one of the four tribes of mendicants, or beg 
ging friars, taking both their name and origin 
2 mount Carmel, formerly inhabited by the 
prophets Elias and Eliſha. „ a 
_. CARMINE, S. a very bright red colour, 
bordering ſomewhat on a purple, uſed moſtly, 
on account of its exorbitant price, in miniature; 
and is the ſettling of the water into which co- 
chineal, couar, and antour bave been ſteeped. 
CARNAOGE, S. [Fr. from carnit, genitive 
of care, Lat. fleſh] ſlaughter, havock, or heaps 
of bodies ſlain in battle, -- _ 
CA'RNAL, Adj. [carnal, Fr. from carnis, 
genitive, of care, Lat.] proceeding from, or 


belonging to, the fleſhy part of a man, oppoſed | 


to ſpiritza/. Figuratively, ſenſual, luſtiul, 
Jecherous, voluptuous. _ _ 

, CARNA/LITY, S.“ [ from carnal] luſt, wan 
tonneſs, propenfity ,to luſt; unchaſte pleaſure. 
Figuratively, immerſcd in ſenſe. - 


. CA/RNALLY, Adv. [from carnal, and Y. 


in a groff, ſenſual] manner, oppoſcd to ſpiritual. 
;.CARNA'TION,-S, [carnadins, Ital. from 
earnes, plural, of caro, Lat, fleſh] in Botany, 
n ſpecies of the clove-gillyflower, In Painting, 
a hrely red colour, reſembling that of fleth 
„ 8 Le 5 
...CARNE'LIAN, S, [improperly ſpelt, con- 
nelian, as appears from its being derived of arg, 
Lat. fleſh] in Natural Hiſtuy, a precious flone,, 

F which there ate three ſpecies, a red,,a gel- 
low, and a white ; the red fort is again, .ſub- 


Hivided into, two 3 the pale, being called 
the fe ! 8 dee = T . ; 


| .C A R 
CA'RNIVAL, 8. carnaval, F r. t . 
ſon of mirth and dal, celebrated V Fo 12 
lians, and eſpecially at Venice, laſting from 
Twelfth-day to Lent, and atten ed with ball 
feaſts, operas, concerts, and every thing which 
pomp, oſtentation, or feſtivity can furniſh, 

CARNIVOROUS, Adv. [from carris, of 
caro, Lat, fleſh, and Doro, Lat. to devour] eat. 


ing fleſh, or that which lives on fleſh, 


_ CARNOSITY, S. [carno/ire, Fr.] in Sur. 
g21Y, a 09 excreſcence, a fungous or proud. 
fleſh, © VUlcers' are healed, and that carne 
« reſolved.” Win. 
_ CA'RNOUS, Adj. Lare, Lat.] fleby, . 
plied to animals. In Bothny, a ſoft ſubſtance 
ſimilar to that of fleſh in animals. | 

CA'ROL, S. [carolle, Fr. carolla, Ital. from! | 
choreola, Lat. a ſmall choir, or X#41e0%, Gr. joy] | 
a ſong of joy, exultation, or feſtivity, apylied 
to the ruſtic anthems of country fingers at 
Chriftmas ; any kind of ſong. 

To ARO, V. N. [carolare, Ital.] to 
ſing with great joy, and feſtivity, Actiheh, 
to praiſe in anthems or ſongs; 

CARO'TID, Adj. [carotides, Lat. rage- 
rideg, Gr.] in Anatomy, two arteries on each 
fide the neck, ſerving to convey the blood u 
the brains. | 

CAROY/USAL, S. [from cane] a feſtival 
or holiday, celebrated with mirth, pomp, and 


S ©D —” qQ. „ i £owu 


feſtivity, © This game, theſe carouſals, Al 
canius taught. Dryd.. ; 
To CARO/ E, V. N. [pronounced a 


rowze, from carouſſer, Fr. carace, Span. fron 
gar aux, all out, Teut.] to drink freely, Ac 
tively, to drink to; to drink a health. 


le, and the deep red the male carnelian. 


3 4 


CARO USE, S. [pronounced care] P 
drinking match ; a large draught. * 
CARO'USER, S. from carouſe and er, im 
plying an agent, from wer, Sax, | one wii I 
drinks freely; a toper. FR fi 
" CARP, S. Icarpe, Fr.] a large fteſſi- ati © 
fiſh, remarkable for its being able to live out 0 25 
water. 1 
To CA/RP, V. N. [carpo, Lat. ] to cenfur to 
find fault with, or blame, including the idea. A 
forward neſs and reproach, 55 1 
CaARPENTER, S. [charpentier, Fr.] 0 a 
bo performs the ſeveral offices of cutting, poi 5 
ing, flooring, or other wood-worlr, relative 5 
houſes, buildings, or ſhips. 
CARPENIRT, S. [from carpenter, 1 | 
A, of ric, Sax. ] the art of building either ho a 
or thips with wood, 2] | 
 CA'RPER, S. [from carp and er of ws 4 
Sax, a man] a perſon fond of raiſing objedtinſWl ® 
a caviller, or cenſorious perſon, It 
CARPET, S. [karpet, Belg. carperta, Ital 4 
a covering of ſtuff or other materials, commo | 
ſpread over tables, or laid on floors. 1 A 
phraſe of a rhing's being on the carpet, is toe . 
pieſs its being in hand, in debate, er the b .. 
of conſideration. Figuratively, ground empf. 
10585 wich flowers, and of a ſmooth or le = 
oy ace 1 . ; | 
To CA/RPET, V. A, to ſpread with » "il; 
| pet: Fisuratively, applied with great eis; BW 7, 


\ 


CA Bo 


oy to the earthy to.embeJliſh,ox adorn, with flowers or perſevere in an undertaking, notwithffanding 
fron WY 224 bert. „. Every, where carpered over with all oppolitions, © Joined with rbrough, to fup-" 
\ balls « graſs,” . e EE I port, or enable a perſon to ſuſtain and ſurmount. 
which CA/RPING, Part. [from carp] fond of ca-] That grace will carry us vitoriouſly through 
b. Illing, raiſing, objections, or finding faut; ““ all difficulties,” Hammond, © 5 
1 cenforious ; 795 | 3 ; To CA'RRY, V. N. in Horſemanſhip, to 
f a n * CA/RPINGL . Adv. [from carping and ly] carry well, to arch the neck, and hold the 
in a captious or cenſorjous manner. head high, To carry Jo, ta have a ſhort ill-' 
\ Su: - £48 POCRA'TIANS, S. a branch of the || ſhaped neck, and tc lower the head, Figura. 
proud. noſtics, deriving their name from Carpocrates, |! tively, to carry it high,” is to be proud and 
uh vd helge that; wamen ſhould be, common, and] Hang. „ „ „„. 5 
that the ſoul could not be purified, till it had þ CA/RT, S. [cart, Brit,] a land- carriage, 
V a- committed the moſt flagrant vices. „. ich two wheels, drawn by horſes, Figura- 
bſance CA/RPUS, S. [Lat, from xaos, Or.] in | tively, any 'vehicle, or carriage, % Tripto- 
Anatomy, the wriſt, or that part which is be-“ lemus. ftrew'd plenty from lis cart divine.“ 
| ton wen the palm of the hand and the arm, con- Dryd. | e ee e eee 
+l ſting of eight unequal bones placed in two CARTEL, S. [Fr. cartello, Ital ] certain © . 
terms or ſtipulations ſettled between perſons at 


rows, four in each row. 


vers at CARRAT, 8. See Carat. 5 

CAL RRAWAX, S. See Cararvay. 
l.] to CA'RRIAGE, S. 22 a vehicle uſed to 
neh convey perſons or goods from one place to ano- 


ther; the act of conveying things from one 
place to another; the price paid for the con- 
yeying of goods. Figuratively, perſonal ad- 


Nau 


n each s. Fig xerſonal ad, 
Jod te dress and behaviour; ane or practices; 
| proceedings, or the manner of tranſacting any 


affairs. The carriage F a, cannon is the frame 
of timber on which. it is mounten. 

CARRIER, S. [from carry, and er] one 
who conveys or moves. a thing from one place to 
other; one ho conveys. fork from one 
town or place to. another, In Natural Hiſtory, 
a ſpecies of pidgeons, ſo. called from their car- 
Hing letters, G. tied, to their necks, to the 
place where they were bred, be it ever ſo re- 


mote. 


eftival 
Ip, and 


ls, Af 
ed 6a 


l. fron 
„Ae 


oy 2. Span. from caro, of - | Ie 
of a dead carcaſe ; any. putrified fleſh not fit 
for food. F iguratiyely, a coarſe, groſs, diſ- 
out of reeable perſon ; a term of rd. ; | 
CA'RRION, Adi. [See the noun] hair 


-enſu oa dead or putrified gaxcaſs ; feedivg on dea 
. . A prey for een ics apa 


cows,”  Shakeſp, _ 
CARROT, S. carote, Fr. carota, Ital.] 
1 e a well known kitchen root, called 
* daucus, It is ranged by Linngus in the 2d 
. / Co. 


CA'RROTINESS, 5 5787 bling a carrot in 
7 a l rr 1 1 2 * N 
5 | colour, applied to redneſs of hai 1 4 


CARROTY, Adj. red, applied to red-haired 
people, from the 1 ks colour of 
ir hair to that of a carrot. © 
To CA'RRY, V. A. [charter, Fr. acariar, 
Ital, kiranidan, Pexſ.] to remove a thing from 
"re place to another, either by the ſtrength of a 


nmo 

bor's hands, arms, or body, Ce. or by means 
; to fi ome vehicle or carriage ; likeneſs, © Some- 
 ſubjd g that carries an analogy to ſenſe.” 
embl Hale, In Building, joined to the particle vp, to 
er | niſe, or continue a, thing in one direction; to 


ace backwards, Uſed with of; to kill or put 
in end to a perſon's life, © If the change of 


120 « 1 
the weather had not carried him . 


legat 


CA'RRION, S. [charogne, Fr. carogna, 


15 «GER 13 4 SAKE 3-3 
ſtone, or other matter, into the forms of an 


EG IG . 
FF 


variance. In war, applied to the conditions 
made by enemies for the mutual exchange of 
„„ I” . FT 
CARTER, S. one who drives, and gets his 
living by Snving ,, TTY TIES, 
_CA'RTILAGE, S. cartilggo, Lat. 1 in 
Anatomy, a ſmooth, ſolid, uniform, elaſtic 
' ſubſtance, ſofter than a bone, but more ſolid 
than any other part, without ea vſties for mar- 
row, or any nerves or membranes for ſenſation, 
CARTILAGVNEOQUS, or CARTILA'GT- 
NOUS, Adj. [from cartilage] confifting of 


cartilages. 
CARTO!ON, S. [cartone, Ital.] in Paint- 
ing, a drawing of ſketch upon ſtrong paper, to 
be chalked through upon a wall, in order to be 
painted in freſco, „ OY u E HN 
CARTO/UCH, 8. [Fr. 
rooch, from ' car touch, or gurgouche, Pr. J a Call 
of wood three inches thick at the bottom, 2 
round with marlin, containing 48 muſket” dalle, 
und 6 or 8 balls of iron of a pound weight 
being fired out of a hobit, or ſmall mortar, for 
tie defence of a paſs; likewiſe 'ufed for à car- 
og I TAS Fs TIES SHEA £3 87 
'CA!RTRAGE, ox CA!RTRIDCE, S. Laa. 
rouche, Fr.] a chaige of powder wrapped up In 
thick paper, paſte-bozrd, or parchment, f 
charzing Hes | 


ronounced car- 


re-arms with the greater expedition: 
CA'RT-RUT, S. [from cart. and rut, of - 
route, Fr. a way] the track, or bollow way, 
worn in a road by a cart- wheel, 
CA'RTULARY, S. [from charta, Lat.] a + 
place where papers or records are kept. © 
To CA'RVE, V. A. ceotfan, Sax. dere 


Belg. erbe, Teut.] in Sculpture, to ent w . 


mals, vegetables, &c, In Cookery, to cut er 
divide meat. Figuratively, to chooſe one's own 
lot, or ſtation; to cut, bew, or force a pa- 
ſage by an edged weapon; Macbeth with his 
« brandiſh'd ſteel carv'd out his paſlage.”* 
Shakeſp. „27% iy oh EI ITO 
| =" FEA S. one who forms ſtatues, 
other likeneſſes in wood, ſtone, or marble. 15 
Codkery, one who cuts the meat. 
CA'RVING, S. {verbal * noun] the art of 
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Tenple, To carry, on, to proiecute, conti nue, 


cutting images, er other Iikeneſſes in wood, 
Ae, or nne 9 
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. CA/RUNCLE, 8. [ carurcula, Lat.] in | CA/SHEW-NUT, 8. in Botany, the fri 


natomy, a little piece of fleſh, The carun- 
culæ lachrymales, are two little eminences in 
the inner corners of the eyes, | 
CARYA'TES, or CARYA'TIDES, S. in 
Architecture, a kind of columns or pilaſters, in 
the form of women, ſerving to ſupport entabla- 
tures. 2 ; 
CA/SCADE, S. [ caſcade, Fr.] a fall of 
water from a higher to a lower place, They 
are either natural, as thoſe of Tivoli; or ar- 
tificial, as thoſe at Verſailles, 
_ CAYSCAN, S. in Fortification, holes or ca- 
vities, like wells, near a rampart, from whence 
a gallery dug, in the ſame manner, is convey'd, 
to give air to the enemy's mine. 
Cask, 8. [ earſſe, Fr.] ſomething made to 
cover or contain a thing; a covering, ſheath, 
or box. | 
CA'SE, S. [caſus, Lat. cas, Fr, caſo, Ital.] 
the outward or internal condition, circumſtance, 
or ſtate of a perſon ; the ſtate of a thing. In 
Phyſic, the ſtate of the body. Uſed with the 
particle in, and the word goed, fat or plump, 
and with the word bad, lean or emaciated. In 
Law, the repreſentation of any fact, queſtion, 
or the whole arguings of counſels on a particular 
point or circumſtance of a trial, Caſe, in Gram- 
mar, implies the various changes which nouns 
in Greek and Latin undergo in their ſeveral 
numbers, to expreſs the ' ſeveral views, or re- 
lations, under which the mind conſiders things 
with regard to one another. Caſe, in Printing, 
is an oblong ſquare wooden box, divided into 
ſeveral compartments, containing each a num- 
ber of types or letters of the ſame ſort z whence 
they are taken by the compoſitor, or caſeman, 
to compoſe, and make a page or form, 
To CASE, V. A. to put in a caſe or cover. 
Figuratively, to ſurround or incloſe, like a, 
caſe. The cafing air. Shakeſp. In Build- 
Ing to cover with materials different from thoſe 
in the infide. © Caſe their houſes with mar- 


% 


ble.“ Addiſ. To ſkin, or ſtrip off the 
_ fkin, Some ſport with the fox e er we caſe 


4 him,” _ L'Eftran. Neuterly, to repreſent 
an affair in all the various lights it will bear; to 
put caſes. | | 
To CASE-HA'RDEN, v. A. [from caſe 
and harden] to prepare iron, fo as to render its 
outward ſurface hard, and capable of reſiſting 
the file or any edged tool. | 
CASE-HA'RDENING, S. the hardening 
iron by baking it in an oven or other cloſe place, 
after covering it with powdered charcoal, hoofs, 


or horns of animals, mixt with chamber-lee or 


white vinegar and loam, | | 
CA'SEMENT, S. [caſamento, Ital.] a win- 
dow, opening upon hinges. | 
CA'SERNE, S. [Fr.] little rooms, lodg- 
ments, or huts, erected between the ramparts 
and houſes of fortified. towns, for apartments or 
lodgings for the garriſon. 
CA'SEWORM, 8 in Natural Hiſtory, the 
cadis, cade-wworm, or cadeau. 
CASH, S. [cate] in Commerce, the ready 
money a perſon is poſſeſſed of, 5 


r 
Is {EE Tot F 
n 
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CAS 
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of a tree growing in the Weſt- Indies. 
CASHIE R, S. [prounced caſpecr] a peiſon 
8 5 keeps the money at a banker's or any public 
office. 5 | 
To CASHIER, V. A. [pronounced caſbetr, 
from caſſer, Fr.] to diſcard ; to deprive a perſon 
of his place or poſt for ſome mal-pravtice, 
Figuratively, to overthrow or annul. Some 
c caſhier, or endeavour to invalidate, all other 
c arguments.“ Locke, | 
_ C'ASH-KEEPER, S. one who is entruſted 
with the money of another. 
TC ASK, S. [caſgue, Fr.] a round hollow cy- 
cloidal veſſel, uſed for keeping liquors, prori- 
ſions, or dry goods. | 115 
CA'SKET, S. a ſmall box for jewels, or 
things of ſmall dimenſions, but great value, 
Figuratively, any thing which contains ſome- 
thing of great value. Lock'd up within the 
c caſtet of thy breaſt. Davies. 
CASPIAN Sea, a large collection of water 
(which ſome reckon a lake, as it has no known 
efflux, nor vifible communication with any other 
ſea) lying between Tartary and Perſia, in Afi, 
It is bounded by Aſtracan and Calmuck Tar- 
tary on the N. Bocharao and part of Perſia on 
the E. another part of Perfia on the S. and ana- 
ther part of the ſame and of Circaſſia on the W. 
It is ſituated between lat. 36 deg. 40 min. N. 


( 
and between long. 47 deg. 50 min. E. Its 
length from N. to S. is upwards of 400 miles; 
and its breadth from E. to W. zoo; but in 
many places much narrower. Though it 1c ; 
ceives the great river Wolga, and near 100 
others into its boſom, it never is increaſed or : 
diminiſhed; nor does it ebb or flow, though þ 

once in fixteen years it is obſerved to riſe ſeveral : 
fathoms, and to overflow the neighbouring z 
countries; by which inundation Aſtracan bas 
ſometimes ſuffered conſiderably. In it are many q 
iſlands; but none large or inhabited, excep : 
Enfil near Terabad, where are only a few hut 
for fiſhermen, It has various kinds of fiſhy 
alſo ſome good harbours, but fit only for ſmal : 
craft, This ſea was formerly very little nan | 
gated, unleſs by Coſſack robbers ; but now thi P 
Ruflians fail on it, fince they have becom „ 
maſters of part of the coaft, FI 
CASSAMUNA'IR, or CASSUMUNAIR b 
S. in Pharmacy, a root brought from the Tat 
Indies. It is cardiac and ſudorific; famous | - 
nervous caſes, an”. 1 X: 
CASSA!TION, S. [from caſſate] in Ci 1 
Law, the annulling or abrogating any procedure n 
CASSA VA, CASS/AVIA, CASSA'DA 4 
S. in Botany, an American plant, which th 
natives of thoſe parts raſp, and make tl k 
bread of, ' | | 
CA/SSAWARE, S. See Caffiowary. , _ 
CA'SSIA, S. in Botany, a tree giowing! | 
Alexandria, and in the Weſt-Indies, affordin | 
a clammy ſubſtance, uſed in the ſhops for #, 
purge. Likewiſe a fragrant ſpice, ſuppolec 5 
be the bark of a tree very like cinnamon. * 7 
« thy garments ſmell of myrrh, aloes, 4 * 
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CAS 

css WAR, S, a large Eaſt Indian 

bird bf prey. | 8 8 . 
caSsdeR, 8. [caſaque, N eloſe long 

garment, worn by clergymen; w in their 

robes; under their gow- us. 

To CAST, V. 0 eter and part 
cal, from aſe Belg. ] to throw at a ſtiſtance 
from a perſon, by the hand; to caß afide, to 
lay by as uſeleſs ; uſed with denon, to fling or 
throw from a high place. In Law, to con- 
demn, or get the better of an adverſary, In 
Arithmetic, to caſ# up a ſum, in order to find 
its amount; to caſ an eye, to glance, or look 
at, In Foundery, to make an image, Fc. by 


pouring metal into a mould. To caſt a light, to 


reflect, or impart, joined with away, to 
wreck or ſhipwreck, applied to ſea affairs. To 
be caſt down, to be diſconſolate, low-ſpirited, 
or dejected on account of ſome misfortune, 
Uſed with aut to ſpeak, give vent to, or utter 


with raſhneſs and vehemence. Why doft 
tc thou caft out ſuch ungenerous terms." Addiſ. 


Cato. In Building or Fortification to raiſe, or 
erect by throwing up earth, Fe. © Cat up a. 
% mount of clay. Spenſer, Uſed with upon, 
to be driven by violence of the wing or ſtreſs of 
weather. Caft upon a certain iſland.” As 
xtvii, 26, | by 
CAST, S. the act of throwing a thing at a 
diſtance by the hands, Figuratively, the diſ- 
tance to which a thing may be thrown, © A- 
bout a ſtone's ca.. Luke xxii. 41. A 
ſpecimen, or ſtroke z a particular motion of the 
eye; a throw, or chance of a throw, at dice. 
In Painting, a ſhade or tendency to any colour, 
CA'ST=AWAY, S. a perſon that is in- 
volved in a multiplicity of misfortunes, and 
ſeemingly abandoned by Providence. «© Left 
* when I have preached to others, T myſelf 
* ſhould be a caf-azvay.”* 1. Cor, iv. 7. 
CASTER, 8. pe caſt, and er] one who 
fings or throws, In Arithmetic, one who cal- 
culates, | 
CASTIGA!TION, 8. [ caftigatum, Lat. 
puniſhment inflicted on a [ 2 in order I 
make him amend his Eults ;. penance, diſci- 
pline, or correction. c 
CA'STIGATORY, Adj. punithing, to 
make a perſon amend. | 
CA'STING-NET, S. a net which is ſpread 
by throwing it in the water, uſed in fiſhing, 


CA'STLE, 8. [caftellum, Lat.] a place or | 
edifice fortified by art or nature to defend a town 


er city from an enemy, -Caſiles in the air, im- 
ply ſome chimerical project. 1 
CA'STLED, Adj. bearing caftles, «© The 
* caftled elephants.” Dryd. | Th 
CA'STLE-SOAP, S. a corruption of caſtile 
CA'STLING, S. the young of a brute ani- 
mal, which is caſt before its tim. 
cASTOR and POLLEUR, S. in Meteoro- 
logy, a fiery meteor, which appears in the form 
of one, two, or three balls; adhering to ſome 
part of a ſhip, When ſeen ſingle, it is named 
Helena, and ſhews that the ſevereſt part of a 
form is yet to come; when double, NY 


4 


and part. paſſive } 


7 4 + Fg * . 3 2 5 
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CASTOREUM, 8. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, a a 
liquid matter contained not in the teſticles, but 
in little bags, near the anus of the caſtor. | 

To CA/'STRATE, V. A. ſcafro, Lat.] to 
ro \Figuratively, to cut ſentences out of any 


CASTRA'TION, S. gelding. 
 CA/SUAL, Adj. [caſuel Fr. from caſus, Lat. 
chance] ſomething done without deſign ; ſome- 
thing happening contrary to the common laws 
of nature, n : : 
CA/SUALLY, Adv. [from caſual, and 9 
in an accidental manner; without deſign, by 
chance, ; | | 
” CA/SUALTY, S. an event that is not fore- 
ſeen, or intended, Figuratively, any accident 
which pots an end to a perſon's life. | 
CA/SUIST, S. [ caſuifte, Fr.] one who 
ſtudies and reſolves nice points in caſes of con- 
ſcience. ; , 
CASUISTICAL, Adj. belonging to caſes of 
conſcience, or practical parts of ethics. 
CA'SUISTRY, S. the ſcience employed 
about caſes of conſcience, or nice points in 
practical divinity, or ethics. VF 
CAT, S. [cath, Brit. chat, Fr.] a domeſtic 
animal, which catches mice, reckoned the low- 
eſt order of the lion ſpecies, and ſuppoſed to ſee 
in the dark, or with the-leaft glimmerings of 
light, which may be owing to the faculty it has 
of contracting and dilating the pupil of the eye 
in an extraordinary manner. Cat in tbe pan, 
a phraſe uſed for a perſon's changing ſides, and 
oppoſing that intereſt which he before promoted. 
Cat o nine tails, a whip with nine laſhes, uſed 


too much from their primary ſignification. 
CATCHRE'/STICAL, Adj. ¶ from cata- * 
cbreſu] applied to language, improper ; far- 
fetched; forced, | | 
CA'TACLYSM, S. [zalaxxuopos, Or.] 2 
violent burſting out, or flowing of water, where- 
by large ſpaces of land, Ic. are hid and buried 
under it; an inundation. | f 
CA“ TAcOo MBS, S. [from ala, and zvwGocy 
Gr. hollow] grottoes or-ſubterrancous cavities 
for the burial of the dead,”  * N 
CATAcOSTICS, S. I from ala, and 
ar,, Gr, to hear} the ſcience of reflected 
ſounds or ecchoes. 5 . 
CATALE/PSIS, S. [Gr. from ,a ιðν/f 
Gr. to ſeize upon] a diſeaſe, wherein a perſon 
loſes the uſe of all his ſenſes. © LED J 
|  CA!'TALOGUEF, S. [ IN, Gr. ] a lift 
or particular enumeration of things in ſome 
order, herein they are mentioned in ſeparate 
lines or articles. „ ü 
CA TAMITE, S. a perſon kept by the an- 
tient Romans and Italians 2 of pur- 
ſes. * : 1 | RY 
P'CATAMO/UNTAIN, , a fierce and wild 
animal reſembling a cat. | | 
CATAPLA'SM, 8. [ from v,, 


* x _ , 


: * Naga, 


— 


4 . 8 * 
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in puniſhing criminals. - ; M1 
CATACHRE'SIS, S. [Gr. an abuſe] in 
Rhetoric, a figure, wherein the words are wreſted 


and 


| | 
| 


* 


— 


1 


- 


— 
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< E is Rs 5 „ ; N & bf Br >. a Ubob 3 > . 
Mace, Gr. to anoint] in Medicine, a poul- cavity. * The catch of a door.” 


— pag. 


ae”. 


ONT 
In Muße, 


tice, made of boiled herbs, roots, flowers, and | a ſhort ſong, containing ſome merry tune. 


* meal, generally of the conſiſtence of pap, | 
CA!TAPULT, or CA'TAPULTA, [Lat.] 
a military engine, invented by the Syrans, for 


throwing Rones,.: and ſometimes huge darts or | 


velins of 10 or 12 feet in length. . 
CA/TARACT, phe pg navegtort, Gr.] 
in Natural Hiſtory, and Coſmography, a pre- 
cipice in the middle of a river cauſed by a rock 
ſtopping its ſtream, from whence, the water 
falls with great violence and noiſe, Among 
the moſt remarkable are thoſe of the Nile and 
Danube in Europe; and that of Niagara in Ame- 
rica. In Medicine, a total or partial loſs of ſight. 
CATAR REH, S. {from xv, and gw, Gr. 
to flow] in Medicine, a defluxion of ſerous 
matter from the head on the mouth, aſperia 
arteria, and the lungs, ariſing from a cold, or 
diminution of inſenfible perſpiration, which oc- 
caſion irritations. x rs + 
 CATAR'RHAL, or CATAR'/RHOUS, 
Adj. proceeding from a catatrh, . 1 
CA TASTASIS, [Gr.] in Ancient Poetry, 
khat part of the drama in which the action is 
fupported, carried on, and heightened till fit 
for the untavelling in the cataſtrophe,  __ 
CATAS'TROPHE,. S. [Gr.] in Poetry, 
. the change or revolution in the laſt act of a. 
play, or the turn which unravels the intrigue, 
and concludes the piece. Moderns are much 
divided about the nature of a cataſtropbe, i. e. 
whether it ſhou d terminate bappily ; or with an 
idea of terror or pity. Atiſtotle ſeems to be in- 
clined for the latter, and moſt moderns have 
adopted his ſentiments. Figuratively, a dread- 
ful event or accident, which terminates in a 
perſon's ruin, miſery, or death, I 
CATCAL, S. a kind of a ſhort whiſtle, 
with a pea included in its infide 5 made uſe of, 
at play-houſes, to hinder an actor from pro- 
ceeding in his part, and to ſhew diſapprobation 
of any dramatic performance. 1 
I catched, or 


To CA'TCH,'V.A. [preter, 

ca:pht, I have catched, or have caught, from 
ketſen,” Belg.] to ſeize or lay hold on, ſuddenly, * 
with the hand. Figuratively, to intercept any 
thing in mo ion. To catch the breeze of 
ce breathing air. Adil. To purſue, or 
take any thing that is, running from one; to 
receive any falling 'body, or prevent it from 
reaching the ground; to receiye a diſeaſe by in- 
ffection; to contract; to ſeize ſuddenly; to 
caplivate, charm, or ſeize the aTeRions; al- 
luding to the taking prey in toils “ The 
e ſoothing arts that calch the fair. Uſed neu- 
terly, to be infectious; to ſpread by contagion. 


- Figuratively, to ſpread or increaſe from one to |. 


another, applied to bodies or things which lie 
near one another. Does the ſedition catch 
rc from man to man. Addiſ. 8 85 
CAT“ CH, S. [from the verb] the act of 
ſeizing any thing which flies, or hides ; the 
292 proper for ſeizing. Lay upon a cateb. 
Had. ſ. 
ſudden fring, or by entering into a lo 


3 


op or 


* 


: * 
* %- r 
” 


A taint; any thing which faſtens by a | 


 CA'TCHER,, S. Ifrom catch and er] one 
who Wage or that in which any thing is 
!. A ˙ 7-5, e 1 
CA'TCH-FLY,. S. in Botany, a plant, ſo 
called from its being much haunted by flies; 
| *tis a ſpecies of the . e. 5 | 

; CA'TCH-POLL, S. at preſent, à word of 
teproach, and conternpt for a bailiff, or his 
followers ; formerly uſed without reproach for 
a ſerjeant at mace, or any other, who uſed to 
5 Juſt 2 

3, 


arreſt men upon an ene iii. 
' , CA'TCH-WORD, . S. in Printing, the 
word under the laſt line, at the corner of a 
page, with-which the next page begins, 

CATECHET'ICAL, Adj. [from nemuyite, 
q Or.] conſiſſ ing of queſtions and anſwers, 

 CATECHET!/ICALLY, Adv, by way of 
| queſtions and anſwers, 175 
TO CA TECHISE, V. A. [from xaley:fs, 
Gr.] to aſk a perſon queſtions, in order to diſ- 
cover ſecrets; to examine, interrogate, or 
queſtion. F , Nee} 

CA'TECHISER, S. [from catechiſe and er, 
of wer, Sax, àa man] one who teaches a perſon, 
or tries whether he can ſay his catechiſm ; one 
who queſtions, examines, or endeayours to 
make diſcoveries by queſtions, 


b 


z 


.CA'TECHISM, S. the peculiar doctrines or 
articles of Chriſtianity, drawn up by way of 
queſtion and anſwer. This method of inſtruc- 
tion was, practiſed even by the Jews, and, not 
to mention its being adopted by Socrates, by al- 
moſt all nations. 5 „ 

CA TECHIST, 8. [xalnxio LIT) Gr.] one 
who teaches or inſtryQs perſons in the firſt prin- 
45 of religion, by way of queſtion and an- 
Wer. 5 . 

CATECHU'MEN,. S. [»eIrxouper9c] in 
the Primitive Church, a candidate for bap- 
tiſm, | | 

CATECHU/MENICAL, Adj. belonging to 
erer, «hg LA | 

CATEGO#/RICAL, Adj. [from category] 
poſitive ; abſolute ; affirmatiye; adequate. 

.CATEGO/RICALLY, Adj. in a poſitive, 
expreſs, abſolute manner. 3 Tj 

CA TEGORY, S. [nxa)nyoga, Or.] in Lo- 
gic, a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of all the beings 
ranged under one kind or genus, called in La- 
tin a predicament. | 
CA/TENARIAN, Adj. {from catena, Lat. 
relating to a chain; reſembling a chain. In 
Mathematics; the Catenarian curve is formed by 
a rope or chain hanging freely between two 
points, whereon its extremities ars faſtened, 

CATENA/TION, S. [from catena, Lat. 2 
chain] the act of linking together, of contain- 
ing like a chain; a connexion, wherein the parts 
mutually depend on each other, and are held 
together like the links of a chain. Which 
& cati nation, or conſerying union. Brown: 
Seldom vſed. ; e | 
To CA TER, V. N. 
food ; to buy in victuals. 
* 5 N 


[See Cates] to provide 


(CATERER, 


| CATH : 
——_ ty 2 ; To yea” to pro- 
wide and buy in vietwals for 4 f 5 per- 


ER 8 5 A woran who markets; or 
buys in provifions for a family. 


o 
. 


C EKP LLER, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 4 


le. from whence butterflies- or moths ate 
18 covered with hair, formed of annu- 
lar ſcails, having ſmall holes on its ſides for _ 
tinous ſubſtance, hic from its 
145 reg uſe of as ropes to deſeend 
hei t. 3 N : : 1 
2 ATERWAUL,! V.N. to make a 
noiſe Uke cats iff their rutting time. Figura- 
tively, to ee g — 44 ig noiſe; to'aban- 
don one's ſelf to luſt. 5 PS 
A TES, S. [kater, Belg. ] nice and elegant 
food ; cakes; or rich diſhes. 5 
CAT-FISH, . in Natural  Hiſtoty, the 
ame of a ſea*ſiſh; PIE | 
"CATHA!RPINGS, S., ſmall ropes in a. 
running in little blocks from one fide of the 
ſirouds to the other, near the deck. - 
CATHA*RTIC, or CATHA/RTICAL, 
Adj. I from 1a0aplixog, of xai, Gr. to cleanſe] 
ceanfinz. Applied in Medicine to purges, or 
thoſe medicines, Which cleanſe the body by ſtool; 
but in à more extenſtve ſenſe, to all kind of me- 
deines which cleanſe the body. Figuratively, 
any thing which cleanſes the body from im- 
purities, © Cathayrics of the mind.“ Dec. of 


Prety, 3 J e To 
CARTHATRTICALNESS, S. the quality of 
cleanſing, or purging. ares 
I ny, in Natural Hiſtory, a foſ- 
fl, conßfting er nodules with leaves in it, of 
an iron ſtone, and found in the rocks near 
Whitchavetl, in Cambertand. £ 
CATHEDRAL, Adj. [from cathedra, Lat. 
nabtJoa, 22 epiſcopal, or containing the fee 
or ſeit of 4 biſhop; belonging to a cathedral, 
or metropolitan cRureh. „ 
cATHEDRAL, S. I from xabzbea; Gr. a 
ſeat] the chief church of a dioceſe, where the 
ſerrice is fn Os 7 
CATHE'TER, S. [Gr. ] in Surgery, a hol. 
low probe or inſtrument, uſually of filver, and 
ſometimes crooked, generally thruſt up the 
ladder to affift the diſcharge of urine, when 
the paſſage is ſtopped by the ſtone, or any other 


dſorder. 3 

CAT „S. in Geometty, a perpen- 
dicular, or a line falling perpendicularly on an- 
other line, or ſurface. In Architecture, a line 
ſuppoſed to crofs the middle of a cylindrical bo- 
% as a columſ, Sc. f 
_ CAiTHOLIC, Adj. [xa0X0g, Gr. J. uni- 
val, Uſed ſometimes for true, itt oppoſition 
to heretical or ſtHiſtnatieal. Roman Carbolfe, is 
a title which the papiſts claim or arrogate to 
themſelves, Carbilc king, or mdjrſly, is the 
title of the king of Spain. FO 

CATHP'LICON, S. in Medicine, a re- 
medy which cures all diforders. Figuratively, 


q 


that which is an univerſal preſervative, © -The 


tbe Tongue | 


ct } couching/ head on ground, with catlile n 
« watch,” Sbat. 5 


ſembling the hair of a cat. Uſed by Shakeſ- 
peur inſtead of cat · gut, or fiddle- ſtrings. Un- 
<< Jeſs the fiddler Apollo gets his finews to make 
ic catlings of. Troil. and Creſſ. An uncom- 
mon application; and not to be imitated ! ; 
CA*FMINT, S. [fo called, from cats being 
very fond of it] in Botany; the nepeta; or ca- 
taria, Lat. and herbel ou chats; Fr. It is ranged 
mw Linnæus in the firſt” ſection of his 14th- 
claſs, 88 
CAT OPTICAL, Adj. [from catoptric] re- 


lating to catoptrics, or viſion by reflection. 


the doctrine of reflex viſion; or that part of” 
optics which treats of, or delivers the laws of, 
light reflected from mirrors or pol iſfied ſurfaces. 

CA/T'S-EYE, S. among Jewellers, a one» 
of the opal kind but far inferior to it in 
beauty. 0 8 * 


named likewiſe a hoof; or ground-ivy. 
CA/T'S-HEAD, 8. in Gardening, a very 
large apple of a pale yellow colour, fo- called 
from ĩts reſem 
roundneſs. ot | ten 
C 's- SILVER, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
foffit compoſed of plain, parallel, flexible, elaſ- 
tic plates, and of à yellow or golden, White; 
ſilvery,” or blael colour. | en THO pre 


ſubſtance growing in winter on nut- trees, @c. 


animale, which ſer ve either for tiling the ground, 
or for food to mankind z diſtinguĩſted into Sar 
cattl:, which comprehend” horſes, oxen; bulls, 
cows, and their young; and like wiſe into ſmall 
caitle, under which are comprehended fams, 
ewes, lambs, goats, Se. Figuratively, per- 


places the human ſpecies on a level with brutes. 
CA VALCADE, S. [from cavalcade, Fr.] 
a pompous proceſſion on horſeback, ot in 
coaches. eee ee e | ; | 
CA'VALIER, S. cavalier, Fr,] a knight, 
gentleman, or ſoldier who rides on horſeback: ; 
a horſeman, Figuratively, a term of reproach” 
given to thoſe wh | 
CA'VALIER, Adj. [from the ſubſtantive]. 
ay, ſprightly, warlike, brave, genercus, pelite. 
haughty, diſdainfvl, at 
' CA'VALIERLY, Adv. ina brave or polite 
manner. But, by the writers in king Cbarles's 


gant manner. 5 | 
CA'VALRY,' S. [cavaliere, Fri tawalizye, 


* contempfation of the laſt judgment. This is 


es] ſoldiers whe fight and march on horſe. 


« indeed 2/carbolicon 'againd! alf fins,” Goo of 
CA TLIKE, Ach. after the manger of u cat- 


\CATO/PTRICS; S. I from dealer pen, Gr.] 


CA/T'S-TAIL, S. in Botany, à large wund 


back, por 


CA'TLING,; S, - [laer line; Tent; ] in Sur- 
gery, a diſmembering knife; uſed for cutting off 
any corropted part of the body. In Botany, the 
down or moſs growing about walnut - trees, re- 


— 


As- roor, s. in Botany; an herb) 


bling a cat bend both in ſize and 


CA'TTLE, a collective noun for fbur-fogtec 


ſons; a word of reproneh and contempt, as it : 


o adhered to king Charles in 
| the great rebellion. TEA. . 


Sometimes in a quite contrary ſenſe, 7, e. proud, f 


time, uſed for a diſdainful, havghty, and arto- 


1. 


e 
back, divided into horſe and dragoons. The 
horſe never ſerve but on horſeback, being named 
likewiſe troopers, ot heawy cavalry, The dra- 
goons fight either on horſeback or on foot, as 


© occaſion requires, and are named light-horſe. | 


When an army is ge up in battle array, 2 
cavalry are poſted in the wings; and bodies o 
tcavaliy, ranged in order of battle, are termed 
ſquadrons. : | 
To CAVA'TE, V. A. [from cavatum, ſu- 
pine of cavo, Lat.] to ſcoop, bore, or dig any 
ſolid matter into a hollow; to make hollow. 
CaAVATZlON, S. [from cave, Lat.] the 
hollowing, or underdigging earth for cellerage. 
CATUDLE, S. [cbaud- eau, Fr. * 
liquor ſometimes made with beer, oatmeal, &c, 
- ſometimes with water, oatmeal, ſpices, and a 
ſmall daſh of wine, uſed by women in their ly- 
ing -in, being both diaphoretic and balſamic, 
and adminiſtered with ſucceſs to thoſe who have 


| the ſmall-pox, 


To CAU'DLE;. V. A. to make caudle; to 
mix as caudle, Figuratively, to have the effects 
or properties of-caudle, © Can thecold brook— 
cc 2 with ice, caudle thy morning tafte ?* 
Sha . . . ; 
CAVE, S. [cave, Fr.] a hollow place 
made in a rock, or under ground; which runs 
in an horizontal direction. Figuratively, an 


| hollow thing. The cave of the eye.” Ba- 


con. | 
To CAVE, v. N. [from the noun] to dwel! 
in a cave, or ſubterraneous place. Such as 
cc we cave here, haunt here.“ Shak. 

_ CA\'VEAT,-S.' [Lat.] in Law, a kind of 
proceſs in the ſpiritual court to ſtop the probate 
of a will; the granting letters of adminiftra- 
tion, or the inſtitution of a clerk to a benefice, 


Sc. Roll. Rep. 191. - | 3 
[caverna, Lat.] a hollow 


CA/VERN, S. 
under ground. 

CA/VERNED, Adj. full of caverns; hol- 
low ; undermined, - Figuratively, dwelling in 
a cavern. No cavern'd hermit. Pope. 

- CA'VERNOUS, Adj. full of caverns, or 
hollow places under ground. 


CAVE'TTO, 8. [ltal. from cavus, Lat, | 


hollow] a hollow member or round concave 
moulding, containing a quadrant or quarter of a 


circle. 
CAU GH T, Participle preter of Catch, 
CA'/VIARE, CA WVEARE, or CA VIER, 
S. [caviare, Ital. the hard roes of ſturgeon 
ſalted, made into {malt cakes, and dried in the 


To CA'VIL, v. N. 8 Fr. cavillari, 

Ital.] to raiſe frivolous objections. 

- + CAVVIL, S. a groundleſs or frivolous ob- 

jection. | | 
CAVILLA'TION, S. a diſpoſition, inclina- 

tion, or quality of raifing groundleſs objections, 


or finding fault with things without reaſon. 


CA'VILLER, S. one who makes ground- 

leſs, frivolous, or impertinent objections. | 
CA/VILLING, S. now in uſe, inſtead of 
z illatien. + Ep ; : ES 7 


. GO: M.T. 
+ CA'VILLINGLY, Adv, objecting in 
bay frivolous manner. 
VILLOUS, Adj. fond of objecting, o 
ſtarting e 5 
CA/VIN, S. | Fr, from cave] a natural hol. 
low, fit to cover a body of troops, and favour 
their approaches. EG 
CAVITY, S. [cavitas; Lat.] holtowneſs; 
a hollow; a hollow place. 
CA'UK, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a coarſe 
ſtalky ſpar „ . ö ; 
CA'UKY, Adj. reſembling, or partaking of 
the qualities of cauk, J : 
CA UL, S. [caul, Brit.] a kind of netting, 
or hair cap, uſed by women to incloſe their hair 
in; the hinder part of a woman's cap; the 
filk netting-in the inſide of a wig, on which the 
rows of curls are ſewed. Figuratively, a kind 
of net, In Anatomy, the omentum, or reti- 
culum, a membrane in- the abdomen, Like. 
wiſe a membrane found on the head of ſome 
children at their birth. 
CAULVFEROUS, Adj. in Botany, applied 
to ſuch plants as have a true ſtalk. 
CAULVFLOWER, S. [generally pronounced 
collifloxver, from caulis, Lat. a ftalk and flower] 
in Botany, a ſpecies of cabbage : this plant was 
brought from Cyprus, and not raiſed to ſuch 
perfection as to be ſold in markets till 1680. 
To CA'ULK, V. A. See Call, which is the 
moſt proper ſpelling. 
CAU'/SABLE, Adj. [from . ary able] 
that which may be produced, or ed, 
CAU'SAL, Adj. [caufalis, Lat.] that which 
cauſes, produces, or operates as a cauſe. 
CAUSA'LITY,. S. [caſualitas, low Lat.] 
the operation of a cauſe; the quality of a cauſing 
or producing. © hb 
CAU'/SALLY, Adv. Ifrom cauſal and 9) 
after the manner, order, or ſeries of cauſes ; by 
attending to the operation of a cauſe. ö 
CAUSA'/TION, ele ae cauſo, low Lat.] 
the act or power of producing an . 
CA/USATIVE, Adj. ſcauſe, Lat.] that 
which expreſſes a reaſon or cauſe, 
CAUSA'TOR, S. [cauſa, Lat.] that which 
produces any effect. 1 | 
CAU'SE, 8. [cauſe, Fr. of cauſa, Lat.] that 
which makes a thing begin te be; that which 
produces any thing. A frft cauſe, is thit 
which operates of itſelf, and from its own pro- 
per power or virtue. A ſecond cauſe, is that 
which derives its power from ſome other. Fi- 
guratively, the reaſon or motive for any undet- 
taking. In a Law Senſe, the matter in diſpute, 
or ſubject of a law-ſuit ; ſometimes a law. fut. 
To CAU'SE, V. A. to produce any effect; 
to effect. „„ 
CAU'SELESLY, Adv. [from cauſe!;fs and 
ly] in a groundleſs manner; without founda- 
tion; without reaſon; unjuſtly. | 
CAU'!SELESS, Adj. derived from no cauſe, 
« His cauſelſs power the cauſe of all thing 
c known. Milt. Without juſt grounds, rea- 
| ſons, or motives. wi My fears are cabſeleſs and 
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CAU'SER,. S. [from cauſe and er] he that 
aces, or the agent by which any thing is 
effected or produced. | 98 
causEE, or CAU CSE WAW, S. a maſ- 
fve collection of ſtone, ſtakes, and faſcines ; 
bricks, broken tiles, and lumber; or an ele- 
vation of viſcous earth well beaten together, 
ſerving as 'a narrow road or path in wet or 
marſhy places, 8 


CAUꝰ/sTIC, or CAUSTICAL, Adj. [a:w, | 


Or.] in Medicine, that which operates like fire, 
both with reſpe& to the heat it occaſions, and 
the conſumption it cauſes in the part to which 
it is applied. | 
CAU'STIC, S. in Medicine, a remedy which 
operates like fire, by deſtroying the veſſels of 
the part to which it is applied. It is uſed to 
eat off proud fleſh, fungus's, &c. ; 
CA/UTELOUS, Adj. [cautelmx, Fr.] wary, 
cautious, circumſpect. Sometimes uſed in a 
bad ſenſe ' for wily, cunning, treacherous, 
« They are ſo camtelous and wily- headed. 
Spenſer. 2 
V{ orzLOUSLY, Adv. | from 'cautelous 
and ] uſed both in a good and a bad ſenſe; 
warily z cautiouſly ; cunningly; lily, trea- 
cherouſly, . | 
CAUTERIZA!/TION, S. [from cauterize] 
the act of conſuming fleſh by burning hot irons, 
or cauſtic medicines. | 885 
To CA!UTERIZE, V. A. [cauteriſer, Fr.] 
in Surgery, to eat or conſume a part by the ap- 
plication of a cautery, | 
CA/'UTERY,.S, See Cauſtic, | 
CA'UTION, S. [Fr. cautis, Lat.] a pru- 
dent manper of adding; warineſs; foreſight ; 
warning. | 
CA/UTIONARY, Adj. given as a pledge, 
or a ſecurity. | Ee end, 
CAUTIOUS, Adj. [from cautus, Lat.] 
guarding againſt any ſuſpected trick ; wary; 
watchful, © | TE | 


oppoſed to raſhneſs. 1 

CA/UTIOUSNESS, S. the quality ef taking 
ſuch meaſures as may prevent any misfortune; 
a prudent, wary condut. RES 

To CA!W, V. N. [formed from the ſound] 
to make a noiſe like a crow, raven, or rook, 

CAYMAN, S. See Caiman. & 

To CE/ASE, V. N. [ceſſer, Fr. from ceſſo, 
Lat.] to forbear or diſcontinue an action or cuſ- 
tom a perſon is engaged in. To reſt, uſed with 
frm. Actively, to put a top or an end to. 

CEASE, 8. death, or extinction. The 
© ceaſe of majeſty. f V0 
' CEASELESS, Adj. [from ceaſe and eſs] 
without ſtop, intermiſſion, pauſe, reſpite, or 
diſcontinuation ; without end. 9 

CECU'TIENCY, 8. cæeurientia, Lat.] a 
tendency to blindneſs ; a dimneſs of ſight. 

CE'DAR, S. fcedrus, Lat.] in Botany, a 
famous tree, a-native of mount Libanus, men- 
Uoned in Scripture as remarkable for its height, 
and the extent of its branches. It is an ever- 
rm prodigious thick, and reſembles a py- 
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CE/DRINE, Adj. [cedrinus, Lat. of or be. 
longing to the cedar- tree. e 
To CEIL, V. A. [cœlo, Lat.] to overlay, or 
cover the inner roof of a building. fs 
.CE/ILING, S. | from cei/ ] the upper part or 
roof of a room, | e 73 5 
To CE'LEBRATE, v. A. 2 Lat.] 
to make honourable mention of; to make a 
thing famous. Figuratively, to praiſe or com- 
mend; to enumerate the bleſſings received from 
the Divine Being, with a heart full of grati- 
tude ; to perform the ſolemn rites appropriated 
to any particular day or feſtival. £5 
CELEBRA'TION, S. [from celebratum, of 
celebro, Lat.] the performance of any rite ap- 
propriated to ſome feſtival or ſolemnity. Figu- 
ratively, praiſe, fame, renown, memorial, or 
honourable mention. 
CELE'BRIOUS, Adj. [celeber, Lat.] famed, 
renowned, including the idea of extraordinary 
merit and approbation. Seldom uſed, 
CELEBRIOUSLY, Adv. in a famous man- 
per in ſuch a manner as to communicate 
ame. - 
| CELFE/BRIOUSNESS, S. [from celebrions, 
and neſs] renown, fame, or qualities, which are 
the objects of efteem and approbation. _ 
CELEB/RITY, S. [ celebritas, Lat.] the per- 
forming of any rite; renown ; fame. The 
«« manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of 
ce the marriage. Bacon. 
CELE RIA, S. a ſpecies of parſley, named 
likewiſe turnip- rvoted celery, ©, ; 
CELERITY, celeritias, Lat. ſwiftneſs of 
motion; velocity; rapidity, . _ 
CE'LERY, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of parſ- 
af ELES'TIAL, . Adj. [caleftis, Lat. from 
cælum, heaven] in the heavenly regions; be- 
longing to heaven, or angelical. _ Uſed ſubſtan- 
tively for an inhabitant of heaven. Th' un- 


| cc on pry ani Odyſſ. 
CELE/STIALEY; Aa. in a heavenly man- 


CA'UTIOUSLY, Adv, in a wary manner, 


ner, oppoſed to earthly, 

To CELE'STIFY, V. A. [from cel:ftis, Lat. 
heavenly, and fio, to become] to communicate, 
or endue with the properties of heaven. Earth 
ce but heaven celgſliſed. Brown. 455 5 

CELVBACY, S. [from celebs, Lat.] the 
unmarried or fingle ſtate, | oppoſed to marriage. 
CELIBATE, S. cælibatus, Lat. | a fingle 
life; the ſame as Cehbacy. | l 
CELL, S. [ce/la, Lat. from xoog, Gr. 
hollow, x55, Heb. a priſon] a hollow place; 
a little houſe, apartment, or chamber, wherein 
the antient monks uſed to dwell in their retire- 
ment; a ſmall or cloſe apartment in a priſon. 
In Anatomy, little bags, bladders, or cavities 
wherein fluids, or other humours are lodged. 
In Botany, the partitions or hollow places in 
the huſks or pods of plants, which contain the 
feeds. In Natural Hiftory, the little divifions, 
Errata bee-hives, in which the honey is 
ored. 8 i 8 ” 
CE'LLAR, S. [cella, Lat. kellar, Belg. and 
Teut. x%X, Gr. hollow, x52, Heb. a pri- 


en] in Building, a place under ground for 
| Keeping 
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Keeping fiores, or the loweſt rooms of a 


houſe. . 5 | 
" CELLARAGE, S. the part of a building 

ropriated to cellars ; cellar · room. 8 

CELLULAR, Ad}. Tesla, Lat. a, little 
cell ;, a diminutive from cella, Lat. a cell] con- 
ſiſting of, or abounding in little cells or ca- 
vities. | Wi 

_ CEMENT, S. [camentum, Lat.] any glu- 
tinoùs ſubſtance uſed to, ſtick two bodies to- 


C4 


55 ther. Figuratively, that which unites, or. 


$ a union between things. 

To CE'!MENT, V. A. to unite by ſome 
glutinous ſubſtance, ſuch as mortar, Cc. Fi- 
guratively, to unite different people in the bonds 
of ftiendſhip, or by ſome common tie of inte- 
reſt, c. e e . dee 

To CE'/'MENT, V. N. to join together, ſo 
$ not to be eaſily divided; in Surgery, applied 

to broken bones. | 3355 

CEMENTA'TION, S. the act af joining 
bodies together by cement. 5 

CE METER, S. [zante] a place 
wherein the hodies of the pm are buried; a 
church-yard;. or burying-ground, 

* CEN OTAPH, S. From xv, and. Tab 
Gr, ] an honorary monument erected for a, per- 
ſon, whoſe remains are buried in another place; 
en arr moſt of the monuments in Weſtminſter» 
abbey, 5 5 
. To CE NSE, S. Cencenſer, Fr.] to perfume 
with incenſe. ne 725 an ag, with 
cc facred ſmoke. Dryden. Uſed only in po- 


CENSRR, S. Lencenſeire, Fr.] the pan or 
veſſel in which incenſe is burnt. 
CE'NSOR, S. [ Lat.] a Roman magiſtrate, 
employed to ſurvey and rate the people, and to 
infoett and correct their manners. Uſed by 
moderns to fignify a perſon; given to find fault 
With and cenſure the conduct, actions, or pro- 
ductions of others. 5 a 
CENSO RIAN, Adj. [from cenſor] relat- 
Adj. moroſely animad- 


ing to a cenſor. 
._ CENSOQ/RIOUS, A 

verting on the faults of others. Uſed with , 
or upon, before the object of cenſure, © Cen- 
« ſariaus of .his neighbours.” Watts, Cen- 
cc ſorious upon all his brethren.” Swift, 
CENSO RIO OUSLV, Adv. in a ſevere man- 
ner; in fuch a manner as to condemn the foibles 
of others with the greateſt rigour. | 

- CENSO/RIQUSNESS, S. a diſpoſition of 
finding fault with the actions of others. 
_ CE'NSORSHIP, S. the office of a cenſor ; 
or the time during which he continued in his 


office. : 
CENNSURABLE, Adj. [from cenſure and 
ae, liable tò be found fault with; worthy of 
__ cenſure ; blameahle. 
CE'NSURABLENESS, S. the quality which 
makes a thing the object of blame or cenſure, 
CE'NSURE, S. [cerſura, Lat.] the act of 
blaming, or noting the deſects which make any 
*bing blameable ; a reproof or reprimand given 
by a perſen-in authority, In Eccleſiaſtic Go- 


“upon 


4 


vernment, a uniſhment , inflicted i a por 
for ſome able miſdemeanor, ® rig | 
To CE'NSURE, V. A, to ve a 
publicl i Jews. miſdemeapor, applied to the | 
reproofs of a ſuperior 3. to reprimand ; blame; 
or find fouls rich 65 g bee 
CE NSURER, 8. from 
| ſon who is fond of ta 
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from cenſure. and er Ja per. 
ing notice of the faults of 
others.z one who is addicted to reproving otheis, 
wore... - 
CE NT, S. [an abbreviation of centum, Lat. 
in Commerce, uſed to expreſs the, profit or loss 
| arifing from the ſale of any commodity, the 
rate of commiſſions, exchange, or the. intereſt 
of money, Sc. and ſignifies the proportion or 
ſum loſt, Sc. In every 100; thus 10 fer cent. 
loſs implies, that the ſeller hath loſt ten pounds 
on every Oo pounds: of the price for which he 
bought the commodity. ISL 3.4 
CENTAUR, S. [centaurus, Lat.] an ima- 
ginary,. or chimerical being, repreſented, by an- 
cient poets, as compoſed partly of the human 
and partly. of the brute ſpecies, i. e. half a man 
and half a horſe. In pf un rt a, conſtella- | 
tion in the ſouth hemiſphere, joined with the 
Wolf, containing thirteen ſtas. 
| CENTENARY,, S. {cenenarius, Lat.] the 
number of an hundred; or a ſpace conſiſting of 
an hundred. In every cantenary of years.” 
Hakew.: Seldom uſed, | 
' CENTESIMAL, . [centefimys, Lat.] the | 


hundredth, or next place to tens in decimal 


arithmetic. | 5 
CE/NTIPEDE, S. a venomous inſect in the 
Weſt Indies. | 


CE'NTO, S. Ital. and Lat. a cloak made 
of patches] in Poetry, a piece wholly compoſed 
of verſes from other authors, wherein ſometime; 
whole lines, and at others, half verſes, are bor- 
rowed, bus ſet don in a new order, and applied 
to a ſubject different from that in which they 


were 72957 Uy introduced. | 
CEN RAL, AG, —— ip 
the. centre, or placed in the centre. Central 
« earth.“ Pope. Darkeſt, or as dark as at the 
centre of the earth, Central night. Par. 
Loft. © Central forces, axe thoſe by which a body 
tends to, or removes from the centre. ; 
CE'NTRALLY, Adv. entirely; perpendi- 
cularly; in a manner relating to the centre of 
gravity, /** The. Ove weight refis centrally 
it.“ Dryd. i 
CENTRE, — CENTER, S. centrum, Lat.] 
in its primary ſenſe, a point equally remote from 
either of the extremities of a line, figure, or 
body ; or the point or middle of a line or plane, 


'| which divides it into two equal parts. The 


centre of a circle, is a point within it, from 
whence all lines drawn to the circumference are 
equal. Centre of gravitation or attract ion, is that 
point to which a planet is im pelled in its mo- 
tion by the force of gravity, Cuntre of Eraviꝗ, 
is that point about which all the parts of 2 
body, in any ſituation, ballance each other. 
Centre of motion, is that point which remains 4 


reſt, while all the other parts of a body quot 
Es 4 


| 


* 
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CER 
t it. Centre of «oſcillation, is that point in 
uch if the ble gravity of the pendulum 
were collected, the time of its vibration would 
receive no alteration. © Centre f percuſſion, is 
that point in which the force of a ſtroke is the 
greateſt poſſible. Centre is uſed figuratively, for 
the earth, in the Ptolemaic ſyſſem placed in the 
centre.“ The heavens themſelves, the planets, 
« and this centre.. Shak, + 
To CENTRE, v. A. to fix on, or as 
centre; to tend to, or be collected together, as 
in a centre. “ Thy joys are centred all on me 
« alone. Prior, Uſed neuterly, to meet, 
like rays in a centre; to be placed in the 
centre of the mundane ſyſtem. “ So thou 
60 cent ing receiv*ſt from all theſe orbs. Par. 


CENTRIC, Adj. placed in the centre; cen- 
tral, Figuratively, complete. Say where 
« this centric happineſs doth lie. Donne. Sel- 


CENTRI/PETAL, Adj. [from centrum, 
Lat. and peto, Lat, to tend towards] tending 
towards the centre. Cænt/ipetal force, is that by 
which a body tends, acts, or is impelled towards 
the centre oe 
 CENTRY, S, See Sentry, or Sentinel. 

To CENTU'/RIATE, v. A. ſ[centurio, Lat.] 
to divide into hundreds, b 
CENTURIATTOR, S. [from centuriate] 
an hiſtorian who divides time into centuries, or 
ſpaces conſiſting of an hundred years. 

CENTURION, S. [centuris, Lat.] a mi- 
litary officer among the Romans, who com- 
manded an hundred men. 5 

CENNTURY, S. [centuria, Lat.] the ſpace 
of a hundred years, applied to time. A hun- 
dred men, applied to perſons, 1 
_ CEPHALALGY, S. from a, Gr. 
head, and axyn, pain] the head-ach. 

CEPHA'LIC, Adj. [from xe$aAan, Gr. the 
head] in Medicine, remedies for diſorders in 
the head. : 

CE'RATE, S. [from cera, Lat. wax] in 
Medicine, a kind of Riff ointment, made of 
oll, wax, and other ingredients, uſed externally. 

CE RATED, Adj. ¶ceratus, Lat.] covered 
with wax, or cerate. 

To CE/RE, V. A. [from tera, Lat, wax] 
to tub upon, or cover with Wax. Brown 
* thread-cered.”* Wiſem * 

CEI REBEL, S. [ cerebellum, Lat.] the hinder 
part of the brain. | 

CE/REBRUM, S. [Lat.] the brain, pro- 
perly ſo: called. See Brain. 

CE'RECLOTH, S. a cloth covered or ſpread 
with cerate or other ointment. 


4 


cloths dipped in melted wax er gums, in whic 
dead bodies were formerly wrapped” when em- 
balmed. ö . 
CEREMONIAL, | Adj. Ton ceremony] 
that which relates to a ceremony, or external 
rite, Figuratively, confiſting in mere external 
ſhow ; formal. Subſtantively, an external 
rte, or book” containing the ceremonies to be 
volerved in religious worſhip, 


| 


| 


{ 


| 


| J cords of a cauſe there depending. 
CEREMENTS, S. [from cera, Lat, wax] 
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_ CEREMO'/NITALNESS,'S.: the quality of 
abounding in external rites and modes of wore 
ſhip 3 the mere external-ſhew of / devotion, 
piety, or virtue. 5 e $47 
CEREMO/NIOUS, ' Adj, [ from ceremony] 
conſiſting in external or outward rites ; ſuper- 
ſtitious, or fond of ceremonies ;: formal; too 
much given to the practice of external acts of 
civility and polite addreſs. PFiguratively, aw- 
ful. O the ſacrifice, how ceremonious, ſo- 
« jemn, and unearthly. St. . 
CEREMONIOUSLV, Adv. in a polite and 
civil manner. | | 
CE'REMONY,, S. [ceremonia, Lat.] an aſ- 
ſemblage of ſeveral actions, forms, and circam- 
ſtances, in order to render a thing more ſo- 
lemn; an outward rite, or external form in re- 
ligion; polite addreſs, 5 
_ CE'RTAIN, Adj. [ certzs, Lat.] that which 
cannot de denied without obſtinacy ; reſolved, 
or determined; ſure, ſo as to admit no doubt. 
CE'/RTALINLY, Adv. without doubt, queſ- 
tion, ſcruple, or fail. | | | 
CE'RTAINNESS, S. the ſame as certainty, 
which is moſt generally uſed. 5 Fn 
. CERTAINTY, S. from certain] divided 
by Metaphyſicians, into *certarnty of ' i# 4th, 
| which is when words are ſo put together in 
propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the agreement, 
or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed in any 
propoſition. adly, Certainty of kn 7 which 
is the perceiving the agreement or diſagreement 
called the Ini or being certain of the truth 
of any propofition. * A pbõyſical certainty, is that 
which depends on the evidente of ſenſe. A 
| mathematical certainty, is that which no man 
2 ways doubts of, as that 100 is more than 1. 
A enen tray is that whoſe proof depends 
on a due connection of circumſtances and clear- 
neſs of teſtimony; and when theſe concur, -can- 
not be doubted of without obſtinacy. Figura- 
tively, an event which muſt neceſſarily and un- 
avoidably happen. | | 
|  .CE/RTES, Adv, [Fr.] ſurely, certainly; in 
truth, * Certes, our * authors are to blame. 
Hudib. Obſolete. | ; 
CERTVFICATE, S. [certifics, low Lat. to 
| certify] a teſtimony given in writing to certify, 
or make known, any truth, Figuratively, any 
teſtimony. | 
To CER/TIFIE, or CERTIFY, V. A. 
[ certifier, Fr.] to give certain notice of a thing. 
CERTIORA!RI, S. [Lat.] a writ iſſued 
out of the Chancery or court of King's- bench, 
directed to an inferior eourt, to call up the re- 


CE'RTITUDE, S. [certituds, Lat.] an act 
of the judgment, importing the adheſion of the 
mind to the propofition it affirms, or the ſtrength 
of the evidence which occaſions that adhefion z 
freedom from doubt, See Certainty, 2 

CERVPFCAL, Adj. [from * cervical{s] be- 
longing to, or fituated in the neck; the cer 
cal nerves, and veſſels in Anatomy, ar ſo called 
from their being ſituated in the nec. 
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CERVIX, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, 


the hind 
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part of the neck, oppoſed to the jugulum, 
throat, or fore-part. 5 . 

CERU'LEAN, or CERU!LEOUS, Adj. [c#- 
rules, Lat.] blue, or ſky-blue. 

CERU!/MEN, S. [Lat.] ear- wax. 
CE RUsSE, S. ceruſſa, Lat.] white- lead 
reduced to a powder, diluted with water on 
porphyry, and formed into a paſte. : 

 CESA/RIAN, Adj. [from Ceſar] in Ana- 
tomy, the ceſarian ſection, is the cutting a child 
from its mother's womb, either dead or alive. 
Thoſe fo delivered are called c ſares. from the 
Lat. cæſo to cut, ſuch were Julius Cæſar, Sci- 
pio Africanus, Manlius, and Edward VI. ' 

- CE'SS, S. a tax; the act of levying rates, 
or taxing. | He 

CESSATTION, S. [ceſſatio, Lat.] a pauſe, 
reſt, ſtop, or vacation, including the idea of a 
change from a ſtate of activity or motion to its 
contrary, that of reſt. Figuratively, a truce, 
or forbearance of hoſtile acts between two ar- 
mies, without a peace. 5 | 

'CESSA'VIT, in Law, a writ which lies 
againſt a perſon who has not paid his rent, or 
performed his due ſervice for the ſpace of two 
years, and has not ſufficient goods and chattcls 
to make an equiyalent diſtreſs, | 

CESSIBVLITY, the quality of giving way 
or receding without any reſiſtance, when ſtruck. 
« If the ſubject ſtricken be of a proportionate 
« ceſſibility.” Digby. Not in uſe. 

CE'SSIBLE, Adj. [See Ceſfibility] giving 
way to a ſtroke with eaſe, or without refiſtance. 
Seldom uſed, | | 

CE'SSION, S. [Fr. ceffio, Lat.] the act of 
yielding or giving way to a ftroke or force, 
without . reſiſtance,” ** If there be a mere 
cc yielding, or ceſſion. Bacon, In Common 
Law, an act whereby a perſon transfers his 
right to another, | 

CE'SSIONARY, Adj. See Cefn. 

CE'SSMENT, S. a tax. See Aeſſinent. 

CE'/SSOR, S. [cefſer, Fr. ceſſo, Lat.] in 


Law, a perſon who ceaſeth or neglecteth to pay 


rent, or perform a duty, ſo long, that,a writ 
of ceſſavit may be taken out againſt him, 
CE/STUS, S. [Lat.] a girdle, which the 
_ poets aſcribe to Venus, and pretend, that it 
adorns the perſon who wears it with irreſiſtible 
charms. | 
CETA'CEOUS, Adj. 
whale | reſembling a whale; of the whale- 
kind. | 8 
C FAUT, in Muſic, one of the notes in the 
gamut, or ſcale, | | | 
CH, in words purely Engliſh, is pronounced 


fomewhot like ch, or a ſound not eafily to be 


conveyed by writing. In words derived from 
the French, it is ſometimes pronounced like an 
, as chaiſe is pronounced ſbaiſe, &c, In words 
derived from the Greek, like a k, as cboleric, 
dalerie; chronolog y, pronounced &ronology, 
CHA'CE, S. See Cbhaſ.. | 
CHA'D, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a round kind 
ef a fiſh. 


"I. - 


To CHA'FE, V. A, [echauffer, Fr.] to 


from cete, Lat. a 


CHA 
warm by rubbing, Figuratively, to make fore 
by friction, and heat. Like an angry boar 
«© chaſeda with ſweat,” Shak, To warm, or 
ſcent with aromatic perfſumes. Whoſe ſcent 
% ſo chaf d the neighbour air.“ D-yd, To 
make a perſon grow warm with anger, Neu- 


terly, to grow angry, or fret at any oppoſition 
or dlapponement, beavtiflly applied to inani. 
mate thing he troubled Tiber chafing 


« with his ſhores. Shak, 

CHA/FE, 8. [from the verb] anger, or 
peeviſh warmth, owing to oppoſition, ſlight, 
contempt, or diſappointmer:t, 4-42 

CHWAFER, S. | in Natural Hiſtory] a 
kind of a yellow beetle, with two antennz cr 
horns, terminated with a kind ef bruſh or 
comh, making a very loud buzzing noiſe when 
flying, and appearing generally in the month of 
3 whence they are called May-bugs by the | 
vulgar, . Fe 

CHA/FERY, S. Ca chafe] a forge inan 
ts mill, wherein the iron is wrought into 

ars. 

CHA FF, S. [cheaf, Sax. Raf, Belg.] the 
huſks, or outward ſkins of corn, which is ſepa- 
rated from the flour by threſhing and winnow- 
ing, Figuratively, any thing of ſmall yalue; 
any thing worthleſs, 

To CHA/FFER, V. N. [auffen, Belg.] to 
treat about or make a bargain ; to haggle, to 
beat down a perſon in his demands or price. 
Uſed actively, to buy; to truck or exchange 
one commodity for another. 
| CHA'FFERER, S. one who buys bargains, 
or endeavours to purchaſe a thing at leſs than 
the market-price ; a haggler. | 

CHA/FFERY, S. the act of buying, or 
ſelling; traffic. NY EEE SS. 

. CHAFFINCH, S. a ſong bird, fo called 
from its delighting in chaff. _ 

CHAF'FING-DISH, S. [from chafe and 
diſh] an utenſil made uſe of to contain coals for 
keeping any thing warm, or warming it when 
cold. 5 

CHA'FFLESS, Adj. without defect or le- 
vity. “ The gods made 'thee—unlike all 
« others, chaffleſs.”* Shak. _ | 

CHAFF-WEED, S. in Botany, the ſame as 
Cudeveed, 5 : 2 

CHA FFV, Adj. full of chaff; like chaff, 
Figuratively, light, 

CHA GRIN, 8. [pronounced fhagreen, from 
cbagrine, Fr.] unevenneſs of temper ; ill-hu- 
mour ; diſpleaſure or - peeviſhneſs ariſing from 
any thing done to vex, or in oppoſition to a per- 
ſon's inclinations, 

To CHAGRIN, v. A. [chagriner, Fr.] to 
teaſe; to make uneaſy, 2 : 

CHAIN, S. [chame, Fr.] a collection of 
rings or round pieces of metal linked to each 
other, of divers lengths and thickneſs ; an or- 
nament uſed by ſeveral magiſtrates, and bor- 


— 


| rowed from the Goths z an aſſemblage of iron 


links, with which beaſts are confined, or pu- 
ſoners are ſecured, In Surveying, a ſeries ot 


iron links, diſtinguiſhed into 200 equal pas 


* 6 


5 x 


. 
for meaſuring land. Figuratively, a ſtate 
1 la very, or tonfinement ; a Teries of things 
linked to, and dependent on one another, 

To CHAIN, v. A. [from the noun] to 
faſten, ſecure, of confine with a chain. Figu- 
ratively, to enſlave, or bring into a ate of 
ſlavery. © Who chained his country. Pape, 
To be deſended by a chain. The mouth of 
« the haven chained. Knoller, To unite in 
frm and indifſoluble friendſhip, © In this vow 
« do chain my ſoul with thine.” Sbakeſp. 

CHA!IN-PUMP, S. a double pump uſed in 
large ſhips. | e | 

CHA!IN-SHOT, S. two half bullets faſten- 
ed together by a chain, uſed in an engagement 


fo NBD : 4 
" CHAIN-WORK, 8. work with open 
ſpaces, or interſtices repreſenting the links of a 


chain, | ; 

CHAIR, S. [chair, Fr.] a moveable ſeat for 
2 ſingle perſon, with a back to it, Figuratively, 
the place or poſt of a great officer, Above rhe 


hair, in London, is applied to thoſe aldermen 


which have borne the office of lord- mayor; 
blew the chair, to thoſe who have not yet en- 
joyed that dignity, The ſeat of juſtice, or au- 
thority z a covered carriage in which perſons are 
conveyed from one place to another, borne by 


two men; a ſedan. - To take the chair, or be in 
th: chair, implies that a perſon is preſent, and | 


preſides at an aſſembly. | . 
CHA'!IRMAN, S. one who fits in a higher 
chair than the reſt of the members, and preſides 
at an aſſembly or club; one who carries a chair, 
or ſedan, „ „ 
CHAISE, S. [Fr.] a high open carriage, 
running on two wheels, and drawn by a ſingle 
horſe ; likewiſe @ vehicle called a four-⁊ubeeled 
chaiſe, and drawn by two or more horſes, _- 
CH'ALDER, CHA/LDRON, or CHAU!- 


DRON, S. a dry meaſure uſed for coals, con- 


taining 12 ſacks, or 36 buſhels heaped up, ac- 
cording to a buſhel ſealed and kept at Guild- 
hall, London. 

CHALICE, S. [Fr. calc, Sax. kelch, Teut. 
from calyx, Lat.] formerly uſed for a cup, or 
drinking veſſel, with a foot to it. At preſent 
appropriated to the vaſes or veſſels uſed at the 
celebration of the Euchariſt or Lord's Supper. 

CHA'LK, S. [ pronounced chauk, calck, 
Brit. ceale, cealeſtan, Sax. chaulx, Fr.] a white 
foffil ſubſtance or marle; for its purity,. the 
briſkneſs with which it ferments with acids, the 
quickneſs with which it calcines with fire, and 


the time which it requires to unite with water, 


exceeding all other marles, * © + 

To CHA'LK, V. A. to rub, with chalk ; 
to manure with chalk ; uſed with cut, to mark, 
or deſcribe with chalk. Figuratively, to direct, 
| point out, or diſcover. I might have challed 
« out a way for others.. Dryd. = 
CHALK-CUTTER, S. one who digs for 
chalk, ; 

e S. a pit from whence chalk 
$ dug. 8 | 
CHAL'KY, Adj, conſiſting of chalk z white 
pi chalk, Applicd to- Aide, eh as have 


* 
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chalk ſteeped in them, and are impregnated 
with it. „ | „ | 
to call, dare, or provoke a perſon to fight, ei- 
dare or defy a perſon to enter into a literary 
right, 1 „ 
CHALLENGE, S. a provocation, or ſum- 
mons to engage in a duel, or combat, either 


due, or right, uſed with of. In Law, an ex- 
ception againſt either perſons, or things. 


CHALLENGER, S. one who defies, pro- 
vokes, or ſummons another to fight him; one 


that claims a ſuperiority 5 one who claims a 
thing as his due; a claimant, In Law, one 
who objects to a juror. | | 

CHALY'/BEATE, Adj. [from chalybs, Lat. 
ſteel] partaking of the qualities, or impregnated 
with ſteel, - 


princes in Tartary. 


£ 4 : 

CHAMA DE, S. [from chiamata, Ital. to 
cry out] a certain beat of drum, or ſound of a 
trumpet, whereby notice is given to the enemy 


of ſome propoſition to be made to them, either 
to ſurrender, have leave to bury the dead; mak 

«Tues ,, 13 
CH AMBER, S. [ amber, Brit. chambre, 
Fr. camera, Lat.] in Building, any room ſitu- 
ated between the ground floor and garrets of a 
houſe, Figuratiyely, a retired room in a houſe ; 
an apartment, occupied as a public office, or 


part of a gun, wherein the charge is lodged, _ 
To CHA/MBER, V. N. to be too free with 


women; to be wanton. Figuratively, to be 


contained as in a chamber. The beſt blood 
e chambered in his, boſom. Spakeſp, _ 
CHAMBERER, 8. [from chamber and c] 
one that is given to women, and addicted ta 
intrigue. e ney 
CHAMBERLAIN, S. [kanmerling, Teut. 
chambellan, Fr. ceambellano, Ital.] an officer 
who has the care of a chamber. The lord 
great chamberlain, is the fixth officer of the 
crown, .Lord chamberlain of the houſbold, has 
the overſight of all the officers belonging to the 
king's chambers, excepting the precinct of the 
bed-chamber, In great towns, a receiver of 


their rents and -revenues, and in London, the . | 


chamberlain has likewiſe the cognizance of all 
diſputes between maſters and apprentices, the 


' nors, and makes freemen, &c. 


CH/A RMAID, S. a maid-ſervant, 


who takes care of the chambers, the lady's 


drefling-room, and aſſiſts the lady's woman in 
dreſſing her. FR 


{ . CHAMBLET, s. See Camelo, |} 
To CHAMBLET, V. N. [zambelot, Arab. 
watered cloth] to be variegated ; to appear like 


cloth or filk, watered by the calenderer. 


 CHA'MBRANLE, 8. ig Building, an 


- - 
4 * 


To CHALLENGE, v. A. [challenger, 12 1 
ther by ſpeaking or writing. Figuratively, to 
conteſt on any ſubject; to lay claim to as a 


uttered, or written; a claim of a. thing as 2 


CH/AM, S. the title given to the ſovereign | 


court of juſtice ; any cavity or hollow; that 


power of impriſoning the latter for miſdemea- 


CH'AMBERLAINSHIP, 8. [from chan- 
berlain __ the office of a chamberlain. * -. 


A t 
8 
— * 
3 
1 
, 


fee. Figuratively, any one who undertakes the 


* 


in Botany, a plant ſo called, from its trailing 
teeth; to grind any hard and ſolid body with 


. * «6: delicious roughneſs that I :champed up the 


perform the action of biting often. 


_ © Few. I. | 
from champs, and partir, Fr.] in Law, a co 


| 368. Thoſe who are guilty- of it, are liable to 
8 king's pleaſure, 28 Eaav. 1. e. 11. Sn 


that an event produced is not owing, but con- 


e 
Wy. 
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dows, or chimnies. | 
'  CHAfMBREL, S. in Farriery, the joint or 
- bending of the upper part of the binder leg of a 


8 | ; 
CHAME'LION, S. XH, Gr, ] See 


; 4 Cannelior. This is the proper | ſpelling, . as ap- 


pears from its etymology. 
To CHA'MFER,”V. A. [chambrer, Fr. to 
*Furrow ] to farrow 3 to make channels or hol- 
bo places .in a column. 


- CHA'MFER, or CHAMrRET, S. ia Ar- 


chitecture, an ornament conſiſting of an half 
ſcotia, a furrow, or a gutter, on a column. 
; CHAMOMILE, ¶xαα, and panacy; Gr.] 


along the ground. It has a compound flower, 
with an kemiſpherical- empalement, compoſed 


of many-rays. - - 
To CHN MP, V. A. [champayer, 2 to 
dite with a frequent and forcible action of the 


the teeth, ſo as to render it fit to ſwallow, | 
"Uſed with hb. A tobacco pipe left ſuch a 


& remaining part.“ Fpect. No. 431. Neu! 
terly, to open and cloſe the jaws together, or 
1 


CHA'MPAIGN, S. campagne, Fr. from. 
« champs, - fields, © Fr.] a - flat, open, or -level: 
ba country. ; 1 
CHAMPARTORS, or CHA'MPERTORS, 
S. | See Chanparty] in Law, ſuch as cauſe any 
law ſuits to be carried on by their procurement, 
and ſue them at their own coſts, in order to 
Have pait of the lands or gain in diſpute. 33 


-CHA'MPARTY, or CHAMPERT V, f. 
I. 


tract or bargain, made either with the plaintiff 
or defendant at any ſuit of law, for giving part 
of the land. or thing ſued for, to the perſon who 
undertakes to carry on, or bear the charges o 
à ſuit, provided he ſuceeeds therein. x Infl. 


impriſonment for three years, and a ſine at the 


Wen. en Tr. | 
* - CHANMPICNON, S. [Fr. pronounced ſbamt- 
5 1 K. Botany, a plant of the muſhroom 
Lind. : a 
CHAMPION, Fr. campione, Ital. camp 
Sax. a foldier] one who undertakes a combat in 
behalf of another. The dirg's' champion, TI? 
officer, who, While he is at dinner on his coro- 
nation day, challenges any to eonteſt the king's 
right with him in combat; after which the 
king drinks to him, and ſends him a gilt cup 
and cover full of wine, which he keeps as a, 


defence of any ſentiment or topic in literature, 
or religion. In Law, not only a perſon Who 
fighteth for another, but likewiſe one who fightz 
zn his own canſe. e | * 
CHANCE, S. [Fr.] a word which implies 


imply no probability of ſucceeding. 


N 8 


the eauſe of a thing is unknown; a future 
Figuratively, an unforeſeen or - © ny wy 
lamity or misfortune z.a. thing which wa n 
| intended, or deſigned. No chance, is uſed t» 
Uſed ad. 
jectively for any occurrence happening caſy. 
per gad defibn, FE IT Pen 

To CHANCE, V. N. to fall out uner- 
pectedly or contrary to the neceſſary laws of mo- 
tion or nature; to proceed from ſome unknoun 
cauſe; or without any deſign of the agent. 

CHA'NCE-MEDLEY, S. . the killing of: 
perſon, without deſign, but nat without fone 
fault; as when a perſon, in lopping a tree, ſhoul 
kill a paſſenger by means of © a bough he fling 
down; for though it may happen without de. 

ſign, yet as he ought to Have given notice, it is 
not without fault. 

CHAYNCEL, S. [chancel, Norman Fr.] the 
eaſtern part of a church, between the altar and 
the rail that incloſes it. 

CHANCELLOR, S. [charcelleir, F. can. 
celliere, Ital. cancel arius, low, Lat.] the {rd 
high chancellor, is the, chief adminiſtrator af 
Juſtice next the king; poſſeſſes the higheſt ho- 
nour of the long robe, is inveſted with abſolute 
power to mitigate the ſeverity of the law in his 
deciſions, enters into his office by taking an 
oath, and having the great ſeal committed to 
him by the king, has the diſpoſition of all ec- 


ſigned, and takes plate of all the nobility, ex- 
cepting-thoſe of the royal family, and the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Chancellor in an eccle- 
ſiaſtical court, is one bred to the law, and vi 


by i the. biſhops to direct or adviſe them in ſuch} 


cauſes as come -before them. 4 Chancellcr of the 
Excheguer,. is an officer Who preſides in that 
court, and takes care of the inteieſt of the 
crown, Whether in letting the crown lands, 
compounding forfeitures or penal ſtatutes, ma- 
naging the revenues, or in matters of the firſt 
fruits. Chancellor of an Univerſity, is the chief 
magiſtrate, who, ſeals diplomas, letters of de- 
dees, and defends; the rights and privileges of 
the place: in Oxford this place is enjoyed tor 
lite; but at Cambridge only for the ſpace of 
three years. Chancellor of the order of the Cart, 
is the perſon who ſeals the commiſſions and 
mandates of the chapter, keeps the regiſter, and 
delivers tranſcripts of it under the ſeal of their 
order. Chancellor of the Duichy of Lancaſter, i 
an officer; appointed to determine controverſies 
between. the king and his tenants of the dutch 


judges of the, common Jaw, | 
CHA'NCELLORSHIP, S., the office of 2 


chancellor. 


CHA'NCERY, S. the higheſt court of ju- 
dicature in this kingdom, except the parliament, 


whereoſ the lord chancellor is chief judge. 


CHANCRE, S. [Fr. pronounced Panter 


in Surgery, a tubercle, Which has its feat n 


the unctuous humour that fills the veſſiculer 


texture; an ulcer uſually arifGag from the foul 


triry, tothe eſtabliſned laws of nature; or that | 


diſtem 4s: S L #: 2 . 
85 5 git < oF CHA/NCROUS, 


clefiaſtic benefices in the gift of the crown under 
20 I. per ann. peruſes all patents before they ate, 


land, being aſſiſted, in difficult points, by tuo 


1 HA | 
. 2 
ot a chance 


CHA'NDELIER, 8. Fr. pronounced ſban- 
delecry from chamde!, Fr. a candle} a branch for 


frame. on which faſcines or faggots are laid for 

coverit g the — inſtead of a parapet. | 
CH. L'NDLER, $ » [chandeher, Fr.] a' ſeller 
of dive;s forts of wares. 


give or take one thing for another, To refign 
or quit one thing for the fake of another, uſed 
with for, © Cannot change that for another.” 
Sth, To give a perſon the value of money in 
coin of a different metal; to alter. Applied | 
to the moon, to increaſe, on decreaſe. 


circumſtances ; the act of taking or giving any | 
thing for another; a ſucceſſion of things in the 
place of one another, In Aſtronomy, the time 
in which the moon begins a new revolution. 
Figuratively, novelty, In Ringing, the altera- 
tion of the order in which any ſet of bells are 
rung; that which may be uſed for another, or 
area | the ſame cru, "ras of different 
ks OO s of rajment,”? es 
xiv, 12. Money of * metal. Fudge 
CH ANOEARLE, Adj. ¶ from c and 
cle] that which may be altered; that which 
does not always remain in the fame fituation, or 
circumſtances z inconſtant; fickle, 
CHANGEABLENESS, S. applied to the 
mind, want of confiftency z fickleneſs. Ap- 
plied to laws or quzlities, liable to alteration, 
CHANGEABLY, Adv. in a manner ſub- 
x ſuch ject to alteration ; inconſtantly. 
CH ANGEFUL, Adj. [from change and fu] 


pf ile 

, that altering very often, and upon flight grounds; a 

f the we of repeach - e, 
lands, c 

„ ma- CHANGELING, 8 from c and ling, | 
ie firſt Sax, a diminutive particle a child left or taken 


in room of another; a perſon who does not 
enjoy a proper uſe of his underſtanding; a fool, 
natural, or ideot; one 2 to alter his ſenti- 


ed for ments oftenz E fickle perſon 
ace of CHA'NNEL, — I pr. canalis Lat.] 
Garter, in aphy, the ow, or cavity in which 


maning waters flow; the arm of a ſea, or a nar- 
ww river, between two adjacent ilands or con- 
inents. c The Britich ebannel.” 
bvelv, a hollow place worn by any running 
waer or ſtream, t Sealding tears that wore 
dutchy a channel,”* Dryd. 
by two 
narrow cavities, for containing water; or for 
the ſake of ornament to buildings.” 

To CHANT, v. [chanter, Fr.] to ſing; to | 
eeledrate in ſongs ; ; to perform divine ſervice 
vith ſinging, as in cathedrals. Uſed neuter ly, 
to harmonize or found a chord with the voice to 


Uy muſical inſtrument, uſed with the partice 


e of 2 


of ju- 
amet, 


park] 


ſeat in ſo, « They chant to the found of the viol. 

flicular Amos vi. 7 

he foul car. 5 from the yerb] a und a 
PNicular tune peculiar tune uſes in a 


2 OUS, ceathedral. 


holdin;; candles, 12 Fortification, a . wooden 


vo 


7 
we, ” 


To CHA NOE, V. A. {changer, Fr.] to 


CHA NOE, S. the alteration of a perſon's | 


to 
To ANNE, v. A. to cut any thing in 
2 "5 or revenue of a chaplain, _ 


: 


; 


Figura- 


ens 


CHANTER, S. one who fings in g cad · 
a ſinger; a ſon gſter. 
chax Tic AR, 8. a" name given by 


neſs of its crowing. 
CHA'NTRESS, 8. a female who Gogs, | 
CH'ANTRY, 8. a church or chapel, en- 
dowed for one or more krieſts to ſay maſs in 


it daily. | 

cHa'os, S. [Or.] the original confuſed 
maſs of matter out of which all viſible things 
were made, Figuratively, any confuſed irre- 


eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
-CHAO'TIC, Adj. reſembling, or like a” 


To cawe, V. A. Lappen, Belg. to cut! 
to breale into chinks by — heat, applied 
to the grounds. To appear as if cut, W 
to the effects of cold on the hands. 


_ CHAP, S. ¶ from the verb] an opening, cleft, 
or chink in the ground, owing to exceſſive 
drought or heat. 


CHAP, S. the upper or under part of a 
beaft's mouth. 

CHA'PE, S. [cha 
thing by which it is held in its place; the hook 
by which a ſword is faftened in its ſcabbard 3 
the ſteel ring with two points by which a buckle 
is held to the back-ſtrapz a piece of braſs or 
 filver, which covers the end of ths feabbard of 
a ſword, 
| CHA'PEL, 8. [Fr, capella, Lat,] a little 


vice is performed. When at a diſtance, a; 
called a chapel of eaſe. 


chape 


© CHA'PELRY, 8. the juriſdition or bounds 


of a chapel. . 
CHAPERON, S. [Fr.] a kind of hood or 
cap worn by knights 0 the garter when dreſſed , 


in their robes. 
CHA'/PFALN, Adj. havi the mouth 
down, x 


ſhrunk, . 
jed ta an helmet. 


pillar. 

CHA'/PLAIN, 8. [capellanus, Lat.] a ot 
who performs divine ſervice in a chapel ; or is 
retained in the ſervice of ſome noble ; perſonage 
divine ſervice, 


CHA'PLAINSHIP, S. the office, poſſ-ſion, 


from pup 
8 


CHAIPLESS, Adj. 
without fleſh. 76 


In the Romiſh church a — of 8 6 
CHAPMAN, S. { ceapman, Sax. one tha 
cheapens or buys goods ; A 1 and ſeller 
Dealer and chafmun. 

CHA'PS, S. the mouth of a beaſt, Uſed” 


by the vulgar, and in contempt, for the mcuth 
of a man or Woman. 5 
CHAPT, * 


Q 
- 


to the cock, from the loudneſs and clear- 9285 


„ Fr.] che catch of any 


church; or ſmail building, wherein divine fer- 


CHA!PEDESS, Adi. that which has no- 
nothing to faſten itz that which bas no | 


CHA'/PITER, 8. [chipiteau, Fr.] in Ar- 
chiteQure, the upper . capital of a2 


gular mixture ; any thing whoſe parts are not - 


f - 


— 


* 


5 I 


ol a book, 


man; a ſingle job, ' 


| „ 8 


f i s L * 
: ; : . | £ * * 
by 
1 . . ; . x 
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.CHA'PT, or CA PPED, Purticip. pal. 
of Chap. C bh, 
_ «CHAPTER, S. [chopitre, Fr.] the divifion 


clergymen, under the dean, in a cathedral 


church; an aſſembly held both by religious and 
military orders tor deliberating on their affairs, 


and regulating their diſcipline; the places in 
which aſſemblies of the clergy are held. 
CHAR, S. [wrote likewiſe . chare] in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a fiſh ; a kind of golden alpine 
trout, | N | : th 
To CHAR, V. A. [See Charcoal] to burn 
wood to a black cinder,  Spraywood, in 
« charring, parts, Sc. Mood. | 
CHA'R, S. work done by the day by a wo- 


To CHAR, V. N. pronounced chair] to 


do the houſe work of a family occaſionally, op- 


poſed to regular ſervice. | 
CHA'RACTER, S. [Lat. yepaxrrp, Gr.] 
a figufe or mark drawn on paper or other ſub- 
ſtance to convey ſome idea ts the mind; a let- 
ter of the alphabet; an aſſemblage of virtues 


or vices, whereby one perſon is. diſtinguiſhed 


from another; or that which a perſon has pe- 
culiar in his manners, which makes him differ 
from others; office, dignity or authority. 


.. - ToCHA/RACTER, V. A. uſed with in, 
en, Or on, to engrave, 


«« Theſe precepts on 
« thy memory, ſee thou character. Sal. 

. To CHARACTERVSE, V. A. to deſcribe 
a perſon or thing by the properties which diſtin- 


guiſh it from others; to impreſs or engrave a 
thing in ſtrong and laſting characters on the 
mind; t6 mark with à peculiar ſtamp or 


- 


form... 3 | 

CHARACTERISTIC, or CHAR ACTE- 
RISTICAL, Adj. that which diſtinguiſhes a 
perſon or thing from others of tle fame ſpe- 


- C1Cs, 


CHARACTERYS TIC, S. a peculiar mark, 


or aſſemblage of qualities, which diſtinguiſhes 


'a perſon or thing from others of the ſame 


e eee 5 CO 
CHARACTERVSTICALNESS, S. the 


| quality which diſtinguiſhes. a thing from alt 


* mark to diſtinguiſh a thing. 
8 chara&terlefs are grated to duſty nothing. 


particle qvi7b, 
L follv.““ Job iv. 18. To oblige a perſon to 


others. . | | 
, CHA*RACTERLESS, Adi. without any 
« Mighty Rates 


Shak, | | ; 
CHA'RACTERY, S. a mark which diſtin- 
guiſhes a thing tron) others of the-ſame kind. 
CHA'RCOAL, S. a kind of fuel, or coal 
made of oak half burnt, under a covering of 
turf: that for powder mills is. made of elder 
wood 


To CHARGE, v. A. [charger, Fr. cari- 


care, Ital.] to entruſt, or commit to a perſon's 


care ; to make a perſon deutor. Figuratively, 


to impute or aſcribe 3 or impoſe as a taſk 3 to 


accuſe, applied to crinues, ſometimes having the 
« His angels he charged 2:75 


give evidence; to adjure; to command; to 
attack, applied 10 an engagement in war; to 
K ; ' 


„ A II Ts A PTR 


In Cannon Law, a congregation of 


- | carvcta, Ital.] a covered 


*- * 8 
. 
* * 4 


F 


C HA 


[load a perſon, applied to burthens, Applied to 


fire- arms, to load with powder or ſhot, 
CHARGE, S. a thing delivered to a per. 
ſon's care or cuſtody; a command, precept, or 
law. „ This one, this eaſy charge. Par, 
Le. A com miſſion, poſt, or public employ. 
ment. Applied to crimes, accuſation, or im- 
putation; the ſpeech or exhortation of a judge 
to a jury; expence or coſt; a quantity of mo- 
ney a perſon carries with him, - He had a 
great charge of money about him.“ The 
quantity of powder, ball, or ſhot, with which 
fire - arms are loaded. N 1 
CHA'RGEABEE, Adj. expenſive; coſtiy; 
liable to be blamed or accuſed. ( barpeabl: 
«© with ſomething worſe. Spect. No. 286. 
CHA'RGEABLENESS, S. expenſiventſs; 
coſtlineſs. PEEL 8 : 
CHA/RGEABLY, Adv. in a eoftly, ex- 
penſive manner; at a great expence. Not 
cbargeably bought by him, but liberally gi- 
« ven. Aſcham. ; 7 
CHA'RGED, Part. ſin Gunnery] a charged 
cylinder is the part of the chaſe of a great gun, 
where the powder and ball are contained, 
CHA'RGER, S a very large diſh. *© John 
tc Baptift's head in a charger. Matt. xiv. 8. 
CHA/RILY, Adv. in a deliberate, circum- 
ſpeR, cautious manner. 
CHARIN ESS, S. 2 nicety or delicacy, 
whereby a perſon is offended at any thing which 
is inconſiſtent with the higheſt degree or idea of 
juſtice ; ſcrupuloyſneſs. ' The cbarineſi of 
% our honeſty. Shak, : gi 
CHARIOT, S. [char-rod, Brit. à wheeled 
car, charict, or carroſſe coupee, Fr. half a coach, 
ur-wheeled carriage 
ſuſpended on leathers, or ſprings, drawn by 
two or more hovſes, and having only back ſeats, 
| War-chariots, uſed by our anceſtors, were open 
vehicles drawn by two of more horſes, with 
ſcythes at the wheels, and ſpears at the pole. 
Chariot-race, a public game among the Ro- 
mans, Sc. wherein chariots. were driven for a 
mii... 0 £2” 
To CHARIOT, v., A. figuratively, 0 
convey, as in a chariot,” © In a fiery column 
ce charioting his godlike preſefice. Milt. 
CHARIOTEE TR, S. one who drives a cha· 
riot. | DD RED pO oe © 
CHA'RITABLE, Adj. Cebaritable, Fr.) 
having a benevolent and humane diſpoſition, 
inclining a perſon to aſſiſt the afflicted. 


” 


CHA/RITABLY, Adv. in a kind, benei0- bet 
lent, tender, affectionate manner. - _ cer 
CHARITY, S. \ charite, Fr. charitas, Lat, ( 
xepilng, Gr.] a benevolent principle, exe" Gen 
| itſelf in acts of kindneſs and affection to 00 0 
perſons without reſpect to party or nation. 0 
To CHA RK, V. A. to burn toja coal, 0 caut 
cinder, © Charks him to a coal. Crew: 1 auf 
' CHA'RLATAN, 8. a-perſon. who prete® n 
to a knowledge of phyfic 3. a quack ; 2 mon, T 
tebank. For char/atans can do no 50d. Oy 


Hudlib. E437 DG, 
CHARLATANICAL, Adj, vainly br 
tending to a knowledge of phyſic ; _— 
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% 
cHARLATANRV, S. the practice of a 
quack, | | 


'CHA/REES'S-WAIN, 8. [in Aftronomy] 


1 ſtars in the conſtellation of 


Urſa Major. | f 

CHA/RLOCK, S. [cerlice, Sax.] in Bota- 
ny, a weed, with a yellow flower, growing 
among corn. 


CH ARM, [charme, Fr.] -a kind of ſpell, 


ſuppoſed by the ignorant to have an irreſiſtible 
influence, by means of the concurrence of ſome 
infernal power, both on the minds, lives, and 
properties of thoſe whom it has for its objec}. 
Figuratively, any excellence which engages and 
conquers the affections. h 
To CHA RM, V. A. to fortiſy, or ſecure 
againſt evil by ſome ſpell; to influence, or ſub- 
due the mind by ſome excellence or pleaſure, 
CHA'RMER, S. one who deals in ſrells or 


magie; one whoſe perſonal perfections irreſiſti - 


bly attract admiration and love. 
CHARM ING, Part. [of charm] poſſeſſed 
of ſuch perfections as work irreſiſtibly on the 
mind, and fill it with pleaſure. 
 CHA/RMINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to convey inexpreſſible pleaſure. 3 
CHA'RMINGNESS, S. that quality which 
renders a thing capable of working on the affec- 
tons, and filling the mind with pleaſure. 
CHA'RNEL-HOUSE, S. f[charmer, Fr.] 
the place in or near a church, where the bones 
of the dead are repoſitee. 
CHA/RT, S. ſ[char:a, Lat.] an hydrogra- 
phical map, or projection of. ſome part of the 
earth's ſupetficies, for the uſe of naviga- 
tion, | 1 
CHARTER, S. [cbartre, Fr.] in Law, a 
written evidence or. inſtrument of things dene 


between two parties, The king's charter, is 


where he makes a grant to any pet ſon or body 
politic; ſuch as a charter of exemption, &c, 
Charters of private. perſons, are deeds and in- 
ſtruments. Figuratively,. the act of beftowing 
any privilege or right, exemption or claim. 


CHARTERED, Adj. inveſted with privi- 


leges by charter, beautifully applied in the fol- 
lowing ſentence. » The air, a chartered li- 
« bertine, is ſtill.*”* Shak. . 
CHA/RTER-LAND, S. land which is 
held by charter, or evidence in writing, likewiſe 
named freehold. | 
CHA'RTER-PARTY, S. Cebarte, or carte 
partie, Fr.] a deed or writing indented, made 
between merchants and ſeafaring- men con- 
cerning their merchandize. 
CHA'RWOMAN, S. a woman hired acci- 
fentally, or for odd days, to clean a houſe, or 
© other offices of a maid-ſervant. ' | 
CHA'RY, Adj. [from cara, Sax. care] 
autious, ſcrupulous, careful of giving any 
cauſe for ſuſpicion or cenſure, “ Ihe ch. 
" maid is prodigal enough. Sal. 
To CHA'SE, V. A. [chaſſer, Fr.] to fol- 
hu after a beaſt, Oc. for pleaſure. ; to hunt; 


e as an enemy; to drive from, or keep 
5 6 


Dyd, 


| free ſrom luſt, either wi 


I » I "ED 4 - 
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Os, © 
'  To'CHASE MzTALs, See to Enchaſe, * 
 CHA'SE, 8. che purſuit or following of 
game ; hunting; that -which is the proper ob- 


I» A 
2 
« . 


The purſuit of an enemy, or of ſome defireable 
object, Figuratively, purſuit. * Honovr's the 
© nobleft chace. Gramv, In Law, a large 
extent of woody ground, privileged for the re- 
ception of deer and game, 
chaſg,of a great gun, is the whole length of the 
bore, or inſide, Chaſe-guns, are thoſe which 
are placed in the head or ftern of a ſhip. - 


CHA/SER, S. one who purſues. | 

CHA/SM, S. [ xachaa, Gr.] a breach or 
hollow ſpace ſeparating the parts of any body ; 
a vacant ſpace, +, 

CHA'/STE, Adj. [chaſte, Fr. caſtus, Lat.] 
| nation or fact; free from any commerce with 
the other ſex ; true to the marriage-bed. Ap- 
plied-to expreſſions, free from any pbſcenity, or* / 
1mmodeft words, In Grammar, free from any 
foreign mixture. Ei 

To CHA/STEN, V. A. [ebaſtier, Fr.] to 
correct or puniſh a child, in order to deter him 
from fault. Figuratively, to humble, or mcr- 
tify. © Chaſten human pride. Prior. 

To CHAST ISE, V. A. [formerly accented 
on the firſt ſyllable, cbaſtier, Fr.] to puniſh or 
afflict for faults. FL, 

- CHASTVSEMENT, S. | formerly accented 
on the firſt ſyl}able ] correction, or puniſhment, 
generally applied to the diſcipline of parents 


ed by Providence, - 

CHASTVSER, S. the perſon that pu- 
niſhes. 15 Fe 2 0 

CHA'STITY, S. [caflite, Fr. caſfitat, Lat.] 
an entire freedom from any imputation of luſt 
either in thought or deed. In Expreſſions, free 
from immodeſt words. In Grammar, freedom 
from any foreign or bad mixture. 
CHASTLV, Adv. without the leaſt incan- 
tinence, or inclinatioa to luſt. | 

CHA'/STNESS, S. freedom from inconti- 
nence, or any breach of modefty.  * 
To CHA'T, V. N. [a contraction of the 
verb chatter] to talk on indifferent ſubjecte, 
or without any deep thought, or profound at- 
| tention. | 2 


| diſcourſe, made uſe of merely to 
Way,. £ == >< 75 
CHATTTELLANV, 8. Fchatelenie, Fr.] 
the diſtrict belonging to a caſtle. T6120 


At preſent uſed only in Law, for all things 
moveable and immoveable. 5 
To CHAT TER, V. A. [| caqueter, Fr. koutea, 
Belg.] to make a noiſe like a pie. Figura- 


by frequently and forcibly cloſing the teeth, 
owing. to the effects of cold; from citeren, 
Belg. : -- 6 ; Bey 4 


* CHA'TTER, S. a noiſe like that of a pie, 


Morn had chat d away the flying ſtars. 


. 


* * 


„ CHA'T-" 


or _—_ when angry; impertinent and idle 


ect of hunting, A beaſt- of chaſe.” Dryd. 


reſpect to the incli- 


In Gunnery, the 


* 


and tutors. Figuratively, any calamity inflict- 


CHAT, S. trifling, idle, and unim roving * 
pals. time. RE 


4 
— 


> 


tively; to talk very much; to make a noiſe, 15 


2 


CHAT TELS, S. any moveable poſſeſſion. 


- T , VE a 175 ; X 1 ** =; fb 
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CHA'TTERER, S. one who ſpends his 
time in idle or unimproving talk. 

CHAUMONTELLE, 8. 
ing, a kind of pear, | 1 7 ] 

To CHA'W, V. A. lauten, Belg, katuen, 
Teut.] to cur meat or food into ſmall pieces by 
a frequent action of the teeth. 

C HA WDRON, S. a large meaſure; the 
entrails or maw of a beaſt. A tyger's chaws- 
cc Aren. Shak. 0 ö 
CHE AFP, Adj. to be purchaſed with litile 
money; of ſmall value, or worth. 8 85 

To CHE APEN, V. A. [aupa, Ifl. dun- 
Piti, Boh. See Cheap] to bargain for, or aſk 
the price of à cornmodity; to endeavour to 
purchaſe a thing at a leſs price than the ſeller, 
Ar aſks for it. ; 

CHEAPLY, Adv. at a very low price or 
rate; with very little money. 


« 


_ * CHE'APNESS, S, purchaſed with little 


To CHE'AT, V. A. to deceive or impoſe 
upon; to defraud a perſon by ſome artifice of 
cunning, ; OS 
CHE'AF, S. a fraud, or impoſture, where- 
by a perſon is deceived or impoſed upon; a 
perſon who impoſes on others. 
CHE'ATER, S. one who practiſes fraud, 
erder to deprive people of their properties. 
To CHE'CK, V. A. to reftrain the cravings 
of any appetite ; to ſtop a thing in motion; to 
chide, or reprove a perſon, In Commerce, to 
compare the flouriſhed or ornamented part of 
a draught or bank' bill, with that which re- 
mains in the book from whence it was cut. 
CHE'CK, S. [| ſchach, Tevt.] a reſtraint, 
diſappointment, repulſe, curb, reproof. Figu- 
ratively, a Night; a counter cypher of a bank 
bill; an account kept privately to examine 
that which is kept with a-banker, or public 
office; a perſon who examines any account; a 
Kind of linen with blue ſtripes croſſing each 
ether, uſed by ſailors for ſhirts, &e. 
To CHECKER, or CHEQUER, V. A. 
from echecs, Fr.] to vary with different co- 
rs, like a cheſs-board ; to variegate. Figu- 
ratively, to diverſify with different ftates of 
proſperous or unſucceſsful circumſtances. 
CHECKER, or CHE/CKER-WORK, s. 
any thing painted in ſquares, with difterent co- 
jours, like a cheſs- board. 3 I 
CHE/CK-ROLL, S. a book or roll con- 
taining the names of the king's houſhold fer- 
vants. 2 5 
CHEE K, 8. the fleſhy parts of the fide of 
the face below the eye. The checks of a grate, 
are flat plates of iron ſtanding perpendicular, 
and ſerving to confine or enlarge the dimenfions : 
of a fire, 5 ; 
CHE*ER, 8. [chere, Fr.] provifions for an 
entertainment; gaiety, or fullneſs of ſpirits, 
To CHEFER, V. A. to inſpire with cou- 
rage; to animate, or incite ; to make joyful ; 
to gladden, beautifully applied to inanimate 
things. Hark ! a glad voice the lonely de- 


ö 


n 


1 rg, 7 ; 
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lr. ] in aden. 


Jother. It is ſuppoſed 


CHE. 
a 0 of thee my gloomy Soul cheers 2p,” 
291 IÞs. , ; 

CHE'ERER, S. the perſon or thing which 
communicates joy, or camforts in diſtreſs. 

CHE'ERFUL, Adj. that which abounds in 
ealety, life, and ſpirits, oppoſed to dejection; 
that which has the appearance of joy and light- 
ſomeneſs. A merry heart maketh a cherfat 
*© countenance.”” Prov. xv. 1% 

CHE/ERFULNESS, 3. a diſpoſition of 
mind unclouded by deſpair ; alacrity ; vigour, | 

CHEE'RLESS, Adj. ſad, dejected, or com- 
fortleſs, 1 

CHEERLY, Adv. in a gay, cheerful, joy- 
ous manner. Cheerly rouſe the Neeping 
« morn.” Mitt, | 

CHEE'RY, Adj. gay, joyful, or commu- 
| nicating pleaſure and gaiety, 

CHE/ESE, S. [cyſe, Sax. cats, Brit, ca. 
ſeus, Lat.] a food made of milk, curdled by | 
means of rennet, ſqueezed dry in a preſs, and 
hardened by time. The art of making this 
neceſſary food, was, according to Pliny, intro- 
duced into this iſland by the Romans. The 
en reputed is that of Glouceſterſhire and Che- 

EY , 
CHE/ESECAKE, S. [in Paſtry] is made of | 
| ſoft curds, butter, and ſugar, baked. 
CHE'ESEMONGER, 8. one who deals in 


e . 
HE'/ESE-PRESS,. S. a preſs wherein the 
curds of which the cheeſe is made are preſſed 
dry from the whey. Ip 
CHE/ESE-VAT, S. the wooden caſe in 
which the curds are confined, when preſſed for | 
cheeſe, 7 | 2 
CHE'ESY, Adj. having the qualities of 


| — 5 

CHEMLSE, 8. [Fs. pronounced ame, 
in Fortification, a wall lining a baſtion or ditch, 
in order to ſtrengthen and ſupport it; allo a 


ſhirt or 755 A 5 rg 
CHE'M I. mi . 
__ CHE'QUER, S. ay eval | 
To CHE'RISH, V. A. [cberir, Fr.] to 
nouriſh or promote the growth of a thing; te 
help; to encourage; to protect, ſhelter, and 
nouriſh, ; 5 
CHERTSHER, 8. one who protects, en- 
courages, and contributes to the growth of 2 


ing. | 
CHE'RISHMENT, S. ſupport, encourage 

ment, protection, nouriſhment, * That nch 

6 wg Fg dear cheriſhment ſupports, Ge. 


| .cc 


4 
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Spenſ. Not in uſe at preſent, though we hai? 4 
no better word ig its ſtead, + _ an 
CHERRY, 8. [in'Gardening] a fruit - tes pal. 


with ſhining leaves; its fruit grows on long pe 
dicles, is roundiſh, or heart-ſhaped z though in 
cluded by Linnzus under the genus of prin 
or plumb, yet they cannot be ingtafted on cc! 
to have been firſt brougl 
into Europe by Luccullus from Ceraſus, à © 
of Pontus, in the year 680 of Rome, and ab 
120 years afterwards, i. e. A, D. 55, V9 3 
troduced into this iſland. | 


e ſert cheers,” Pope, To grow gay. At 


„ 


CHE RRV, Adj, reſembling a = he 
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|  CHERSONV'SE, or CHERSONT'SUS, 8. 
ee. Or.] in Geography, a tract of 
land ſurrounded by the ſea, excepting at a nar- 
row ſpace or neck, by which it is joined to the 
main land or continent," — 
CHERUB, S. [aN the plural, u 
Heb, ] a celeſtial ſpirit, in the order of angels, 
laced next to the Seraphim; in ſcripture va- 
riouſly deſcribed under the ſhapes of men, 

les, oxen, lions, Nc. and ſometimes com- 

ſed of all of them, 


CHERU'BIC, S. angelic, or partaking of | 


the nature of acheruh. . 
CHERUBIN, Adj. like a cherub; heaven- 


ly; angelical. Her aberubin look. Shak, | 


Seldom uſed. 
CHE'RVIL, 8. [cerophy/lum, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, an umbelliferous plant. It is ranged by 


make a noiſe by drawing in the air through the 
lips, after they are drawn into a kind of circle, 
in order to encourage any beaft, or to ſet a ſong | 
bird a ſinging. | Hel ade th 
CHESHIRE, S. or county of Cheſter, It is 
very rich in paſture and corn land; and, for 
the moſt part, level. In it are alſo ſeveral 
heaths and moors, upon which horſes and ſheep 
feed, It contains about 72,000 acres, ſeventy- 
one pariſhes, thirteen cities and market-towns, | 
and ſends four members to parliament, Here 
they make excellent cheeſe, well known by the 
name of Cheſhire, and in ſuch quantity, that 
London alone takes off £4,000 tons annually, 
beſides vaſt quantities which they fend to Briſtol | 
and York, alſo to Scotland and Ireland. The 
whole county is indeed employed in it, and part 
of the neighbouring ones too. For thou 
goes commonly by the name of Chefſhire-cheeſe, 
yet a great deal of it is made in Shropſhire, 
Staffordſhire, and Lahcaſhire. The foil of Che- 
kire is extremely good, and the graſs has a 
peculiar richneſs in it. There is no part of 
England where are equal numbers of gentry of. 
ſuch ancient extraction. Beſides, it is a county 
palatine, and has a diſtin& government from 
any. other, being adminiſtered by a chamber- 
lain, a judge ſpecial, called Chief Juſtice of 
Cheſter, a puiſny judge, &'c. Its ancient counts 
palatine were. very powerful; the firſt of which 
was Gherbord, whom Willam the Conqueror 
made fo ; and the laſt was Simon of Montford, 
earl of Leiceſter ; after whoſe death, about the 
twelfth century, this country was annexed to 
the crown, It however enjoys its ancient pri- | 
vileges ; and at Cheſter, the capital, are the 
palatine courts holden for its inhabitants. 
HES NU T, or CHESNUT-TREE, S. | 
{ciften-beam, eyſi-beam, Sax, abaſtaigne, Fr, caſ- 
lagna, Ital, cafianea, Lat.] in Botany, has male 
and female flowers on the ſame tree. The male 
dowers are fixed to a long firing, forming a 
kind of cat's-ſkin, having an empalement of 
one leaf, but no petals, The female flowers 
have alſo an empalement of one leaf, no pe- 
fal, but a germen, fixed to the baſe of the em- 
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nuts. It is ranged by Linnevs in the 8th 


Linnæus in the ad ſection of his 5th claſs. | veral drawers placed above each other, 


To CHE'RUP, V. N. from cheer ] to 


it pl 


Element, which becomes a roundiſh "_ 


* 
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mel with ſoft ſhines, ineluding one or 


tion of his 21ſt claſe. 


CHE'SS, S. {«cbecs; Fr. ſehack; Belg] a 


4 game played with little round pieces of wood on 


a board divided into 64 ſquares, each fide hav- 

ing eight noblemen and as many pawns, which 

are to be moved or. ſhifted into the different 

ſquares according to the Jaws of the game. 

_ CHE/SSOM, S. in Gardening, ' a mellow. 
earth, between the two extremes of clay and. 


ſand. 
CHE'ST, 8. [eiſa, Lat. xirre, Gr.] a 
large ſtrong wooden box, greater than a trunk, 


uſed for keeping cloaths, linen, Se. The ca- 
vity of a human body from the neck to the 
belly, called the breaſt or ſtomach. A che of 
dratzoers, is a wooden frame which contains ſe 


CHE/STER, S. [called Dag, or Deunana, by 
the Romans; Caer-lcon, the town of the le- 
gion, or Cacr-leon Vuur, the town of the great 
legion by the Welch, and Zegeace/ter, which 
| ſignifies the ſame, by the Saron ] the chief 
city in Cheſhire, which took its name from its 
being the place of a Roman camp, It was in- 
corporated by Hen, III. into a diſtin& county, 


to be governed by a mayor and aldermen ; ex- + 


ports annually 22,000 tons of cheele, of which 
14,000 go to London, from whenee it is diſtant 
140 computed, or 182 meaſured miles, being, 
according to Camden, in 20 deg. 23 min. long. 
and 53 deg. 11 min. lat. | | 
CHEST-FOU/NDERING, S. in Fartiery, 
a diſeaſe in horſes which reſembles a pluriſy, 
or peripneumony in men. | 


CHETON, 8. in Gardening, a ſpecies af 
um. 1 } | 
' CHE/VALIER, S. a knight, In H y. 


a horſeman armed at all points, or in compleat - | 


armour. | 
CHE'VAL DE FRISE, S. 

ſhevaul de freeze, Ft. a Frieſland horſe, becauſe 

invented in thoſe parts; the plural chevaux de 


1 iſe] in Fortification, a piece of timber tra- 
{ verſed with wooden ſpikes, five or fix feet long, 


pointed with iron, uſed for topping up breaches, 


or ſecuring any avenue from the enemies ca- 
Jcbevren n, Fr.] a kid, | 


V n 
b vxRU, 8. 


Figuratively, kid leather. _ 
CHEVRON, S. [Fr.] in Heraldry, one of 
the honorary ordinaries repreſenting two rafters 
of a houſe, joined together, ſo as to form an 
angle, and is the ſymbol of protection. Per 
chevron, is when the field is divided only by 
two ſingle lines, riſing from the two baſe points, 
and meeting in a point above, like the chevron : 
this is termed per chevron. | 
To CHE W, to bite or grind meat into ſmall 
pieces between the teeth, proper for ſwallow- 


ing: Figuratively, to meditate, ruminate, or 
revolve in the mind. Chenving revenge. 


Neuterly, to revolve often in the 


Prior. 


thoughts, to ruminate, or meditate upon. Uſed _ 


nie x. „ 
3 oN, 


C pronounced 


U g 


' 
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* CHICA'NNE, S. [Fr.] in Law, the art of 
rotracting a cauſe by frivolous objections, 
e Schools, the uſe of ſophiſms, diſtinctions, 
and ſubtleties, in order to prolong diſputes, and 
' obſcure the truth; artifice. 


* — Y 


makes uſe of quirks, ſubtletiee, or any other ar- 
- tifice to obſcure the truth, . 

- CHICAI'NERY, S. [chicanerie, Fr.] an art- 
ful prolonging any diſpute by frivolous objec- 
tions, or ſubtleties, | | 


the river Lavant. 
a neat city, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
that of Coventry excepted, 1s the fineſt in all 
England. The ſpire of its cathedral is a cu- 
rious piece of workmanſhip, and though da- 
maged by lightning ſome years ago, yet not ſo 
much but that it has ſince been ſubſtantially re- 
paired, 
pretty deep in the ground, a large ſtone with a 
Roman inſcription, denoting that a temple was 
dedicated here to Neptune and Minerva, in the | 
reign of Tiberius Claudins. 
members to parliament. The principal trade 
of this place is in grinding and dreſſing all the 
corn that Me of the country can ſpare, and 
ſending it to London in the meal by ſea. 
ſides the cathedral, here are five ſmall churches. 
Chicheſter was formerly the reſidence of the 
Saxon kings. 
mouth, and fifty-two S. W. of London, Lat. 
50 deg. 50 min. N. long. 48 min. W. 
three weekly markets; on Wedneſday, Friday, 
April 23, Whitſun- Monday, Aug. 5, for horſes 
and horned cattle, October ro, for the latter 
article, and October 20 for both. 


ierten, or | kuycken, Belg. kucklein, Teut.] 
yaung of a fo 
ratively for a word of tenderneſs. Sometimes 
it is uſed for a perſon not arrived to the years of 
maturity, and void of experience. 
«« no thicker.” Sri. 


tended with very little danger, and ſeldom fa- 
tal] in Medicine, a ſpecies of the ſmall-pox, 
but the puſtules are not ſo large. 


called irom its being much delighted in by 
. chickens] in Botany, a trailing kind of a weed, 
much uſed by bird · breeders. a 
Jo CHT DE, V. A. [ preter clide, particip. 
paſt.” «7d, or chidden; ciden, Sax, cidde, preter, 
and part. paſitve] to reprove with ſome degree 
of warmth and anger for faylts. 
«© fer faults, Shak, + To blame or find fault 
with, beautifully applied to inanimate things, 
«© Fountains, Oer the pebbles, chid your ſtay,” | 
Dryden. To ſcold or reprove ſeverely, © What 
6 had he to do to chidg at mer Shak, 10 


To CHfcA NE, V. A. .[chicaner, Fr.] to 
prolong a conteſt by artifice and ſubtleties, 


G1 1 5 


In 


CHIiCA'NER, S. [cbicancur, Fr.] one who 


CHICHESTER, S. the capital of Suſſe on 
It is not very populous, yet 
Its croſs, 


In 1723, at Chicheſter was found, 
It returns two 


Be 


It lies fifteen miles E. of Portſ- 
It has 


rday ; and its annual fairs are held on 


CHICK, or CHICKEN, S. [c:cen, Sax. 
the 


wl, or hen, Chick is uſed figu- 


«© Stella is 


CHICKEN-HEARTED, Adj. timorous; 


0 


CHICKEN-POX, S. [fo called, becauſe at- 


CHTCKLING S. a ſmall or young chicken, 
CHIFCK-WEED, S. {ciccen metan, Sax. fo 


%% Chide him 
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make a noiſe as in a paſſion, elegantly applieg to 
inanimate things. © Ag doth a rock againg the 
ce chidirg flood. Shak, | 


CHUVEF, Adj. [pronounced cheq, from chef, 
Fr. the head] the major part, or greateſt mem. 
ber; principal, including the idea of ſuperior 
rank and activity. 75 zo | 

.CHTYEF, S. [pronounced cheef, See the ad. 
jective] a commander, applied to one who com- 
mands an army. In Heraldry, the upper part 


fide, | 
CHTEFLESS, Adv. without a chief or com- 
manger, © Chiefleſs armies.” Pope, f 
CHYEFLY, v. generally; for the moſt 
or-greateſt part ; principally, 
CHIE*FRIE, S. an acknowledgment paid to 
the lord. 13 


cold, and blzin, of bleyne, Belg. or legere, 
Sax; ] ſmall red ſhining tumors, appearing on the 
fingers, toes, and heels, and When breaking 


out on the heels, called kibes. Ip 
CHILD, S. [plural chi/dren, in imitation of 
the Dutch ci/d, Sax.] an infant, gr perſon in 


its tendereſt years; the offspring of a perſon ; 
the deſcendant of a man of any age. The 
« children of Ephraim. 2 Cor. xxv. 7. The 
produce, or effect, a beautiful metaphor. * Cid 
cc of integrity. - Shak, : 


dren. * Figuratively, to be prolific, or fruitful, 
A to barren. The childing autumn. 
bak. 
CHIVLD-BEARING, the act of bearing 
ch ldret; pregnancy. . 
- CHVLD-BED, S. a lying-in ; or the ſtate 
of a woman juſt after her delivery: 
CHVLD-BIRTH, S. labour; travail; 
livery.” ; 5 


Herod's maſſacre of the children at Jeruſalem, 
on account of Chriſt's birth, is commemorated, 
.. CHYLDHOOD, S. the ſtate of a child; 


| the interval between infancy and youth. 


CHVI-DISH, Adj. reſembling a child in 1g- 
norance, ſimplicity, and trifling ; fit for, and 
only becoming, a child, * 
__ CHTLDISHLY. Adv, in ſuch 'a manner as 
only becomes a child; in a trifling, indiſcreet 
manner. | 

CHULDISHNESS, S. want of diſcretion, 
knowledge, experience, and gravity. 

» CHYLDLESS, Adj. without children. 

CHULDLIKE, Adj. that which reſembles 
the actions and ſentiments: of a child. 

CHILI, S. a kingdom extending from the 
frontiers of Peru to the ftreights of Magellan, 


and Peru are ſeparated by the deſert of Ataca- 
mo. Eaſtward ſome parts of Chili terminate 
on the frontiers of Paraguay though tome 
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CHIDER, S. one that is addicted to te. 
. proof, or fond of blaming, - | 


of an eſcutcheon, running acroſs from fide to 


CHVEFTAN,_.S. one Who commands an 
army; thehead of a clan. W 
CHPVLBLAIN, S. [from chill, of cele, Sar. 


To CHILD, V. N. to bring or bear chil- 5 


Fg 


CHiLDERMAS-DAY; S. the day on which 


in South America, being 530 leagues. Chili 


uninhabited deſerts intervene; and others Fe 


«v4 
ili 


zte 


n 


FBne on Buenos: Ayres, Its weſtern boundary. is 


But this kingdom, as inhabited by Spaniards, 


South Sea, that is, about thirty leagues. The 


or converting any food or ſubſtance into chyle, 


barrel or tub. 


4 \ . 
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the South Sea, extending from lat. 27 deg. nearly 
to that of Copoyapu, to 53 deg. 30 min. S. 


begins at Copoyapu, and terminates at the iſſand 
of Chiloe ; the ſouthern extremity of which is 
in lat. 34 deg S. and its extent from W. to E. 
is the diſtance between the Cordillera, which is 
here ſtupendueuſly high, and the coaſt of the 


martial genius of the Indians of this kingdom 
hath conſiderably retarded · the reduction of it 
by the Spaniards ; ſo that its captain-general- 
ſhip has only four particular governments; 
namely, the major-generalſhip of Chili, Valpa- 
raiſo, Valdivia, and Chiloe, Its jur {4 ct ons are, 
1. Santiagce 2. Rancagua, 3. Co'chagua: 4. 
Chillan, $5. Aconcagua. 6, Melipilia. 7. Quil- 
lota, 8. Coquimbo. 9. Copoyapu and Guaſ- 
co, 10. Mendoza, And, 11. La Concep- 
ton. | b 
CHILIAD, S. [XM , Gr.] a thouſand, 
or collection of things or years amounting to a 
thouſand, _ „„ 
 CHILIFA'CTION, S. the act of turning 


CHILIFA/CTIVE, Adj. [from cbyle and 
active] producing, or forming chyle. | 

CHILIFA'/CTORY,, Adj. that which can 
produce chyle. . „ 

C HILL, S. [4:ligh, Belg. celr, Sax. cold! 
cald, or that which ſtops the circulation of any 
fluid by its coldneſs, Figuratively, ſhivering 
with, or having the ſenſation of cold; de- 
preſſed, dejefted ; diſcouraged, or rendered in- 
active by ſome diſappointment or terrible ob- 


F To CHI'LL, V. A. to reduce from a ſtate 
of warmth to one of coldneſs. Figuratively, 
to top or repreſs any motion; to diſcourage and 
deject; to blaſt or deſtroy by cold. 
CHVLLINESS, S. cold; a ſenſation which 
produces ſhivering. f 8 | 
CHTLLY, Adj. [from chill and Y, of lig, 
Sax. implying plenty or exceſs] that which 
aboFnds in rgkrigerating particles; that which 
proceeds from chilneſs or cold. A chilly. 
« ſweat,” Fairfax. JJ 
CHI/LMINAR, S. the nobleſt and moſt. 
beautiful piece of architecture among all the 
ruins of antiquity, being the. ruins of the fa- 
mous palace. of Perſepolis, fired by Alexander 
the Great, when intoxicated, at the perſuaſion 
of Thais his courtezan. „ 
CHVLNESS, S. the ſenſation of cold pro- 
ductive of ſnivering; the quality of producing 
the ſenſation of cold. Phu to, 2 
CHVMB, S. kimbe, Belg.] tbe end of a 


Q 


CHYME, S. [from chirms or churm, har- 
mony produced either by a concert of birds or 
muſical inſtruments] in Muſic, formerly uſed 
for a concord, or the ſounding of the ſame note 
on ſeveral infruments at once, In Ringing, 
the ſounding all the bells of a ſteeple after one 
another, with all the variations in their order 


N 


| mony. Applied to Clocks, a kind of periadi- 


cal muſic, produced by a particular. apparatus, 
wherein hammers of different. ſizes are put in 
motion, and play. ſome tune on bells. F gura- 


tively, harmony of tempers, proportion, or other 
relations. In Poetry, the ſyllable at the end of 


a verſe, which has the ſame ſound as that of 
the preceding one. Eel 
To CHIME,.V. N. to ſound 4 concord; to 


agree in ſound, _ Figuratively, to be muſical. 
To anſwer each other, applied to relative terms; 


to acquieſce in; to agree with. © Applied to po- 
verſes end with the ſame letters or ſound - 
CHIME RA, S. [chimera] a pcetical fi- 
tion of a monſter, compoſed of a union cf the 
parts of different animals, Figuratively, . a 
groundleſs or vain imagination, which Was no 
foundation in reaſon or nature. 


etry, to make the concluding ſyllables of two 


CHIME/RICAL, Adj. that which. is the. 


mere product of fancy or imagination; imagi- 


nary, fantaſtic. 55 
_ CHIME/RICALLY, Adj. in a wiid, fan- 


taſtic, vain manner; without any. teahy; 


without any exiſtence but in the imagination. 
CHI/MNEY, S. -{.cheminee, Fr. ch minea, 


Span, camixus, Lat.] in Architecture, the paſ- 


ſage or funnel through which the ſmoak aſcenqs 
in a building. A turret or. building at the top 
of a houſe through which the ſmoak paſſes; the 


fide, or, in country places, a ſeat at each end of 


the fire-grate, Chrmney+picee, is a compoſition - 


of certain mouldiags ftanding on the forefide of 
the jaumbs, and coming over the mantle- 


tree. i Ts 
1% CHIN, S. [c1:ne, Sax. kinn, Goth. ger, Brit. 
geno, Perſ. and Arm, n, Teut.] the lower 
part of the face from the under hp. 


CHINA, S. in Geography, an opulent em- 
pire, ſituated on the eaſtern verge of the Aſiatic 
continent, bounded on the north by Eaſt and 


prodigious wall 15co miles in length. Ou the 
eaſt it is bounded by the eaſt. ocean; on the 


Weſt Tartary, from which it is divided by a 


hearth or fire-place, Chimne, corner, is the fire- 


weſt by the empire of the Mogul and India be- 


yond the Ganges; and on the ſouth by the 
kingdoms of Lao Tonquin, Ava, Cochin Chi- 
na, and the Indian ſea. - The fertility of the 
ſoil, the many natural curioſities of this place ; 


the various products of the country, the man- 


ners, cuſtoms, and genius of the-people ; their 
great improvements in arts and manutattures ; 
their language, compoſitions,” and characters g 
the conſtruction of their ſhips ; the proceſs of 
making their porcelain or Jacquered ware; their 
different fabricks in filk, cotton, or muſſing 


their excellent ſkill in dying, and in printing of 


linens ; the inimitable brightneſs and duration 
of their colours, and a thouſand other particu- 
lars, equally demand our notice, 2 would 
certainly give ſome uſeful hints for improving 
our own manufactures ; but as the cumpais of 


— 


to Duhalde's hiſtory. | 5 
© CHVN-COUGH, S. {pronounced inc 
. 1 5 F ys I 2 | © n 


can produce muſic, or an agreeable har- 


" 


E 


this work will not permit our enlal gig on 
them, the reader is referred, for his ſatisfactien, 


8 „ So 7 7 3 
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a THO 
- In Lincoln, from kinchoeft, or kich-boeft, Belg. art of curing wounds and various diſeaſes, 
from tinchen, or lichen, Belg, to breathe with | external applications, or tions of the hand. 
difficulty, or pant, aud bof, Belg. a cough],} CHIRU/KGIC, or CHIRU/RGICAL, Adj. 
in Medicine, a violent dry cough, affecting | having qualities fit for external or outward ap- 
chlldren, even to a danger of fuffocation, It is | plication. ** The chirurgica or phyſical vir- 
generally cured by bleeding and balſamics. “ tues of wax.“ Martin. Belonging to ex- 
. *CHFNE, S. ſcein, Arm. eſchine, or chinon, | ternal or manual operation, or applications in 
Ft. chiena, Ital. j the part of the back, con- | healing. N 
taining the ſpine or back bone. |  ©\CHI'SEL, 8. [ ciſeau, Fr. ciſello, Ital. of ſciſ. 
To CHUNE, V. A. to cut into chines ; to | ſum, ſupine of ſcindo, Lat.] a tool made of iron, 
ſplit along the back-bone, „ | pretty Jong, thin, and ſometimes ground to an 
CHI K, S. Leine, Sax. Mincke, Belg. cinan, edge, uſed in carpentry, joining, maſonry, ſculp- 
Sax. to gape | a narrow gape, or opening, where- | ture, Sc. „ 
by the contact of the parts of a body is diſ- 8 8. [from eito, ar young, little 
ſol ved ; a ſmall or narrow opening lengthwiſe. chi 3 a mere baby: a word ufed in anger, and 
To CHFNK, V. A. to make money or þexpreffive of contempt. | 
pieces of any metal ſound by thaking them to- [ CHIT-CHAT, S, [a cant word formed from 
| gether. Neuterly, to make a ſound by being | a reduplication or repetition and corruption of 
', © ſhaked together; to break in clifts or gapes, the word char] idle and unimproving diſcourſe, 
applied to ground. . « A member of the Chit-chat club.” Spe, 
CHINKY, Adj. full of narrow holes, gapes, | No. 560. 5 E 5 
or cliſts. 5 CHFTTERLINGS, S. [not uſed in the 
CHFNTS, S. a fine cloth manufactured of | ſingular, from ſcbyterling, « ſhitterlings, 
1 cotton in the Eaſt Indies, generally printed | Eng. according to Skinner from kurreln, Teut. 
with lively and durable colourss . the inteſtines] the guts or bowels, generally ap- 
- To CHIP, V. A. to ent wocd into ſmall | plied to thofe of beaſts fit for food, Likewiſe 
pieces. To cut off the cruft of a loaf, applied | the frill, or border ſewed on the boſom of a 
to bread, „ ; man's ſhirt, FIR | | 
CHF, S. [cyp, Sax. See the verb] a ſmall | CHF/VALRY, S. fchewvalerie, Fr. knight- 
og of wood ſeparated - from a larger, by a | hood, from cheva/, Fr. a horſe} knighthood, 
ill or cutting tool; any ſmall piece cut off | or military dignitary. © Degrees and orders of 
from a larger... 3 I cbivalty.“ Bacon, The qualification of a 
CHIPPING, S. the action of cutting off | knight, including courage, honour, and dexte- 
ſmall pieces from timber or other matter, Fi- | rity in the uſe of ams; the profeſſion, or rules 
guratively, a fmall piece. VS Ito be obſerved by a knight; an adventure, or 
 _ CHIR/AGRA, S. [from yg, Or. a hand, exploit. 55 
and aypa, 2 ſpoil] in Medicine, the gout in | CHI VES, S. [cive, ceve, Fr.] in Botany, 
the hang. c the ſtamina which ſupport the ſummits in the 
CHIRAGRICAL, Adj. f from chiragra ] center of flowers; or the ſmall knobs growing 
having or ſubject to the gout in the hands. on the ends of the fine threads, or ſtamin a of 
CHIRO'GRAPHY, S. from ye, Gr. a | flowers. 55 | 
hand, and yezqw, to write or deſcribe] a per-“ CHELOROFSIS, S. [XN es, Gr. from Nor, 
ſon's hand-writing ; a deſcription of | Hu graſs] in Medicine, a diſorder incident to maids, 
of a perſon's hand; or palmiſtry. | | wives, or widow:, vulgarly called the green 
 _  CHIRO'MANCER, S. [from yue, Gr. | fickneſs. | | 
and wavric, a prophet] ohe who pretends to] CHOCOLATE, 8. I Spanith ] ſometimes 
foretel future events by inſpecting the lines of a ] uſed for the not of cacav-tree, which, in bo- 
perſon's hand. | tany, has an empalement of five ſpear ſhaped 
CHIRO'MANCY, S. ¶ See Chiromancer] the | leaves: the flower has five petals irregularly in- 
pretended art bf SEES what ſhall happen | dented, and five ere& ſtamina; in the center 
do a perſon, by inſpecting the lines of his hand; | is an oval germen, which afterwards becomes 
| almiſtry. - | an o pod, woody, warted, and divided into 
To-CHIRP, V. N. ¶ formed from the ſound] I five cells, filled with oval compreſſed, fleſhy 
to make a noiſe like a ſparrow, or birds, which ſeeds, It has but one ſpecies ; and was claſſed 
call to one another, Uſed actively, to make | by Father Plumier, who communicated its cha- 
gay, or cheerful, “ He takes his chirping | rafters to Mr. Tournefort, Chocelate, when 
s pint. Pope, ; T applied to ſignify the cake, from whence the 
CHIR PER, S. a bird that makes a noiſe | liquor is made, is a compoſition of the nut, 
like a ſparrow, or calls to another; a perſon | ſugar, and vanilla; to this ſome add ſpices, eſ- 
that is gay, cheerful, or merry. * | pecially the Spaniards, but this mixture is dif- 
 CHIRU'RGEON, S. [commonly and cor- nan a to an Engliſh palate, Chocolate-houſe 
2uptly pronounced ſurgeon, from 51g, Gr. a | is a place where only choeolate is ſold ready 
hand, and rpyer, Gr. a work] one who cures | made, and reſembling a coffte-houſe, 
' fuch diſorders, hurts, or ailments, as require | CHOICE, S. [cheix, Fr.] a faculty or act 
external applications, or the e of the } of the will, by which it one thing t9 
: | another, including that it is in our power to 


hand. 0 | 
CHIRU'BOERY, 8. [See Chirurgeon] the ee , Fire, 4 


5 
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oreferring or determining in behalf of a thing | Pol. feboxere, Nuff.] to prefer, or take from ſe- 
on onthe motives j the thing choſen ; that | veral things offered; td ive the preference to 
which merits 2 | or ought to be pre- to will; to ſelect; or pick out of a number, in- 
ferred ; -a variety of things offered to the mind | cluding the idea of fuperior qualifications, 
er judgment, that it may ſelect from thence | CHO/OSER, 8. one who has the power of 
thoſe which are beſt. 77 make boire of, is to | choofing z one who has a right to vote for a 
prefer er ſele&t one or more md foes ſes | perſon who is candidate for any poſt 3 an 
| ich ate propoſed to judgment or elector. | | | | 
1 1 Je CHO'P, V. A. preter eboge, or I have 
Hock, Adj. comparative” ohoizer, fu- | chopr, happen, Belg. cauper,” Fr.] to cut with 
perlative choice; choiſt, Er. ] that which de- | a cleaver, axe, or chopping knife, by a quick 
ſerves to be preferred; of or excellence. | and ſudden ſtroke; to devoar or eat quickhy. 
In the ſuperlative, moſt valuable, or beſt. My f Chopping up your entertainment. Dryd. 
« choiceft hours of life are loſt. Careful, fru- | Newetly, to change with a quick and unex- _ 
gel, oppoſed to prodigal, or profuſe, - ** He | pefted motion. The wind cle about. To 
« that is choice of his time, will be choice of his | appear as if cut, applied to the effects of cold 
« company. Taylor. | kJ or hard watef on the hands, © Her pretty 
CHOVCELESS, Adj. without the Tr | © chopt hands. Shak, | | 
of chooſing z not free; without a ſufficient | To CHOP, V. A. * „ Belg. ccapen, 
number of objects to exerciſe] the act of 'prefer- | Sax. to buy] to purchaſe by exchanging one 
ring; under neceffiity, SEE, thing for another; to take a thing back again 
 CHOVCELY, Adv. with all the qualifica- | which had been given in exchange; to be 
tions which ſhould determine the will to give a | fiekle in one's choice, Joined with the word 
eference. 985 . change, (We go on choppirg and changing our 
CHOVCENESS, S. that quality which de- | friends.“ L'Zfr, To bandy ; to perplex 
termines the will to give it eee 5 va— | with ſubtleties, and nice diſtinctions, % Leave 
lue, or ſuperior excellente which clatms a pre- | © off your chopping of logic. L Ei. | 
ference, 75 CHO, 8. a piece cut off by a ſudden 
CHOIR, S. [pronounced ↄuire; eborm, Lat.] | blow ; a piece of meat cut off from à joint, 
a band or company of fingers, ** The chorr | generally confined to mutton. . Mutton ebcps." 
60 together ſung Te Deum. Shak, cc The King. A chink, cleft, hole, or vacuity made 
« hor of angels. Muller. That part of a | by the warping of wood. Cbep-bonſe, a kind of 
church where the choriſters and clergy are | cook's ſhop, where meat is ready dreſſed, ſo _ 
placed, 5 e - {| called from their dealing moſtly in mutton 
To CHO/KE, V. A. to flop up the paſſage | chops. . ERS 
of the throat ſo, that a perſon cannot breathe; | CHOPIN, S, [(Fr.] a French liquid men- 
to kill, by ſtopping a perſon's breath, Figura-.| ſure, containing fifteen and a half or fixteen 
tively, to ſtop up any paſſage; to intercept or | ounces of water, In Scotland equal to 2 quart 
obſtruct the motion of any thing; to fmother ; | of our wine meafure, _ 5 
to hinder from growing. Fe 13 CHO'PPING, Adj. [from r. 
CHOKE, S. in Botany, the ſllamentous or ww lofty; 9 to infants. The fair and 
Cc OP - 


* 


* 


capillary part of an artichoke, immediately co- i ind.“ Fent, ing-block, a 

vering the fleſhy part of the bottom. _ thick 3 of wood, uſed by butchers to + 
CHO'KE-PEAR, S. in Gardening, a rough, | cleave or chop their meat upon. ping knife, 

harſh, unpalatable pear. * larger fort of knife, uſed. for Dopping or 


CHO KER, S. one who kills another by | mincing meat. | ; 
forcibly ſtopping his breath. Figuratively, one] CHO/PPY, Adj. [from chop] full of holes, 
that puts another to filence ; an unanſwerable | or clefts 5 appearing as if cut, or chopt, owing 
objetion : both Jow terms, | to the effects of cold, applied to the hands, 
CHO/KY, Adj. that which cannot eafily Se. Her e finger. Sat. 
be ſwallowed, but is apt to ſtick in the paſſage, CHOYPS, 8. & has no fingular, and is ſup- 
and ſtop the breath. e poſed er ng to be a corruption of Chaps] 
CHOLA/GAGOGUES, S. [oX, Gr. and | the mouth of a beaſt. Figuratively, uſed” in 
«yo] in Medicine, remedies that purge the bile | contempt, for the mouth of a man. In low 
downwards. DES. and familiar language, the mouth of any thing; 
CHO LER, S. [cbolrra, Lat. colere, Fr.] in | as © The chops of the channel. © The chops 
Anatomy, the bile; which abounding very | * of a ſmith's forge.” 8 5 
much in angry perſons, is uſed figuratively for | CHO RAl., [from abort, Lat.] belonging * 
anger. : Iii, or compoling a choir, or chorus. 
CHO'LERIC, or CHO/LERICK, Adj. a- | CHORD, S. pronounced hard, as if the | 
bonding with choler. Figuratively, angry 3 | was dropped; when it implies a ſtring made 
ably provoked ; paſſionate, |  } of hemp or filk, it is ſpelt cord, but when it 
CHO'LERICK NESS, $. being eafily pro- retains its primitive ſenſe, the þ is retained] the 
Wed to anger; iraſcibility. -_ _- _- | ring of a muſical inſtrument, by the vibrati 
To CHO/OSE, v. A. Tpreter I choſe, I have | of which all ſounds are excited, as by its di- 
choſen, or che e, from ceofan, Sax, choiſer, Fr. vißons the ſeveral degrees of tune ate deter- 
beſer, Teut, leyſer, Belg, chexiden, Perl, heiee, mined, Ia Geometry, a zight line, terminating | 
» : : ; : ; . ; ac | 8 
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to anoint] the act of anointing ; applied gene- 


ieee 


- 


CHR 


Mahal its extremities in the cirevtaſerence. both importing the validity of his claim to g 


df a circle, but not paſfing through its centre. 
Line of chords, is*one of the lines of the ſector 
or plain ſcale. In Anatomy, a little nerve ex- 
- © tended over the drum of the ear, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to vary and modify ſounds that beat on 
the tympanum, in the ſame manner as the 
braces or ftrings ſtretched over the war- drum. 

CHORIA'MBUS, S. [Lat.] in Latin Po- 


etry, a foot, conſiſting of, four ſyllables, the 


firſt and laſt of which are 
© middle ones ſhort. ' 3 5 
CHO RION, S. [from yepry, Gr. to hold, 
or contain] in Anatomy, a thick, ſtrong, 
whitiſh membrane, covered with a great num- 
ber of branches of veins and arteries, and the 
_ outward membrane which wraps the fetus. 
CHO/RISTER, S. one who fings in a choir, 
generally applied to ſignify a finging boy. Fi- 


long, and the two 


-  guratively, one who ſings or makes part of a 
chorus, beautifully applied to birds. The 
« rial chorifters.”* Ray. N 5 

C H ORO GRAPHER, S. [from „Or. 
a region, and ypapw, to deſcribe] he that de - 


-Frribes particular regions or countries. 


. CHORQ/'GRAPHY, 8. [See Choroprapher] | 


the art of | deſcribing. particular regions and 
countries, either in words or by maps, Its ob- 
ject is more confined than that of geography, 
and more extenſive than that of topography. 
_ CHORUS, S. [Lat.] a number of fingers 
joining in the ſame piece or tune. Figuratively, 


that part of a ſong in which a whole company | ceſſ 


Join. In Antient Drama, one or more perſons 
preſent on the ſtage during a dramatic petform- 
ance, ' ſuppoſed ſometimes as by- ſtanders, at 
others ſerving to introduce or prepare the au- 
dience for the introduction of any particular 
incident ; and originally the only performers on 
the ſtage. . „ 
CHOOSE, the preter of en 
CHOYSEN, the participle paſſive of Chæſe 
CHO GH, S. [ceo, Sax. choucas, Fr.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a bird, like a jack-daw, but 
2 bigger, which frequents rocks by the 
- | oof S , , 

_ CHOU?LE, S. [commonly pronounced and 
written - zowv/, from gul/a, Lat. a throat] the 
crop of à bird, adhering to the lower fide of 
the bill, and deſcending by its throat, ſome- 
what reſembling a bag or ſatchel, and ſerving 
as a kind of firſt ſtomach to prepare its food for 

_ digeſtion. nt. 
To CHOU!SE, 
of any thing by plauſible ſtories, or falſe pre- 


*CHOVU'SE, S. one who is a proper object. for 
fraud ; 2 hubble, or tool; a trick or ſham, 
© CHRVSM, S. {from xp, Gr. of xpis, 


rally to anointing, as the initiation into ſome 
office, or tendering a perſon qualified for ſome 
eſſion, in a ſcriptural ſenſe, 
CHRIST, {chriftus, Lat. of Xpirog, Gr. 
anointed, Crit, Sax. ] one of the appellations 
given to our Lord and Saviour Jeſus, ſignifying 


V. A. to deprive. a perſon |. 


URS 
high chatacter be aſſumed, and the reality of 
his being qualified to undertake the great wt 
of redemption, 33 
To CHRI&/ TEN, V. A. [clrilnian, $a, 
from Criſ, Sax. Chriſt] to initiate or enter ini 
the church of Chriſt by the ſacrament of by. 


tiſm. Figuratively, to give a thing a name, ( 
alluding tothe practice of naming perſons at this ſett 
"np « :Chri/tenthe thing what you will,” tiou 
.DUrNet, ; 58 ; ( 
CHRT'STENDOM, S. [crifendome, Sa, chr 
from criſtene, Sax. Chriſtian, and dome, dar. tior 


office, province, or dominion] the colleQie 5 
body of Chriſtians; thoſe parts wherein Chit. 


2 2 ma 
anity is profeſſed, . nol 
ay as K S. the ceremony of ba- 0 
tim. f r FAT ; ( 
CHRISTIAN, S. [chriſtianus, Lat, yoru- art 
vec, Gr. ] a perſon who believes in Chriit, and tran 


profeſſes the principles of his religion. They C 


who profeſſed the religion of - Jeſus, were at and 
firſt termed, diſciples, but the title of Cl furi 
trans were firſt given to thoſe of Antioch, as ap- C 
{pears from the As of the Apoſtles, tura 
CHRISTIAN, Adj. [chrifianus, Lat. wi. cond 
tene, crifiene fole, eriſteue men, Sax. ] profeſing or a 
the Chriſtian religion, The 49% Chriſiau king till 
is a title aſſumed by the king of France, ſup- mot 


poſed. by French antiquarians to have, been given C 
originally by Gregory the Great to Charles 
Martel, and to have been borne by his ſuc- 


111 iS ns dS nem 
CHRISTIAN-NAME, [from crifere u- 
man, Sax..].is that name which is given a per- 


ſon at his baptiſm, -, 7 
- CHRISTIA/NITY, S. Ccbreti nie, Fr.] the 5 
doctrines delivered by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, only 
and profeſſed by Chriſtians, .  * .. 0 
To CHRISTIANVZE, V. A. I from cri. large 
nian, Sax. ] to convert a. perſon, or convince 7 
him af the truth of the doctrines of Chriſtia- partr 
rity. "4 off j 
CHRIST/MAS, S. the day on which the perſe 
nativity of our bleſſed Saviour is celebrated dean. 
Chriftmas-box, in which money collected, 4 the | 
gifts, by ſervants, at Chriſtmas, is kept. F- el 
guratively, the collections made at Chri//mas, prefl 
, CHRO'MA, S. [Gr. colour] in Rhetoric, n 
the method made uſe of to palliate any circum- made 
A ek Ow” - farth 
CHROMA'TIC, Adj. [ from. cbroma] in a hol 
Painting, that part which conſiſts in colouting. Te 
CHRO!NIC, or CHRO'NICAL, S. [hom to la 
xpovec, Gr.] that which endures or laſts 4 to ca] 
long time. In Medicine, applied to thoſe di- choc! 
eaſes which are oppoſed to the acute, or ſuch 3 CE 
ſoon tome to a criſis. | | and p 
CHRO/NICLE, S. {ctronigue, Fr.]/ a fe. Ck 
gular account of tranſactions in the ordet they ner. 
bapgen; 4 hir. 
To CHRO/NICLE, V. A. to inſert in 4 CE 
hiſtory; to be 1ecorded z to be made fam!) leſs t} 
or handed down to the memory of poſtefit, CH 
te In two days expect to be chronicled in ditt). Belp, 
Congreve's Old Batch, ford, 
Y 


- CHRO'NICLER, S. ane-who a A 


whe fame as Maſiab, uſed by the Jews, and 


* 


— 


| pactridge, or a hen calling her chickens, 


| made in the ground for that purpoſe. 


- a 1 


gular aceount of tranſactions according to the 


Jer in which they were performed; an hiſto- 
” one who tranſmits any fact to poſterity. 


CHRONOGRAM, S. [from xgoee, Gr. 
time, and yęataſaa, a writing, o Us to 


write] an inſcription, whoſe nu 
compoſe ſome particular date. | : 
CHRONO/LOGER, S. one who makes the 
ſettling the dates of former tranſactions his par- 
tioular ſtul . £ 2 
CHRONOLO'GICAL,. Adj. relating to 
chronology 3 the periods in which any tranſac- 
tions happened. f | 
| CHRONOLO/GICALLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as is conſiſtent with the rules of chro- 
nolog . | Y | 
CHR ONOLO'CIST, S. See Cbronolqer. 
CHRONO/LOGY, S. [See Chronologer ] the 
art of tracing the times wherein any remarkable 
tranſaction is performed, : 
CHRONO'/METER, S. from ypovoc, Gr. 
and Hilger] an inſtrument uſed for the mea - 
ſuring time. | 4 5 | 
CHR/YSALIS, S. [of xpuros, Gr.] in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a worm . or. caterpillar in its ſe- 
cond fate, wherein it continues without eating, 
or any motion unleſs in its tail, for ſome time, 
till it burſts its pellicle, and changes into a 
moth or butter-fly. * 4 
CHR/YSOLITE, S. [from yeve@-, Gr. | 
and ai0og] a general term, given by the an- 
cients to all precious ſtones, that had a caſt of 
cold or yellow in their compoſition. Among 
moderns, a precious ſtone of a duſky-green co- 
lour, with a caſt of yellow. | 
CHU'B,. S. in Natural Hiſtory, a non-ſpi- 
nous fiſh, or-that which has no prickly fins, and 
only one on its back, | 


CHU'/BBED, Adj. Figuratively, having a | the frigate they were on board running aground, 


large head, alluding to that of a chub. 
To CHUCK, V. N. to make a noiſe like a 


To CHUCK, V. A. [cboc, Fr. ] to give a 
perſon a gentle ſtroke under the chin; to en- 
ceayour to throw money into a hole, made in 
the ground, at ſome diſtance, +. _ 8 

CHU!CK, S. the noiſe of a hen; an ex- 
preſſion of endearment; a caſt, by which a per- 
lon endeavours to throw money into a hole, 
Chuck- 
farthing, a play wherein money is chucked into 
a hole made in the ground. 

To CHUC'/KLE, V. A. [ ſchaecken, Belg. ] 
to laugh vehemently, ſo as to be out of breath ; 
to call like a hen. Figuratively, to fondle, or 
chuck under the chin. gh, 

CHU'FE, S. a coarſe, heavy, blunt, ſurly, 


* 


and paſſionate clown. 3 5 
CHU'FFILY, Adv. in a ſurly moroſe man- 
ner. “ John anſwered chuffily,* Clariſſa. 
HUF V, Adj. ſurly; moroſe. 

CHU'MP, S. a thick heavy piece of wood, 
| than a block. e 
CHC RCH, S. [cyric, circe, Sax. kercke, 
elg. kirch, Teut. Xupraung Gr. from xvgio⸗ 
Lord, and oineg, a houſe] the whole collective 
boly of Chriflians, © The whole e 


1 


p 


| nave, choir, iſles, Ec. 


' the art of war under that great general marſhal 


him to the rank of a lieutenant- general; and 


I. | 
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„„ 
cc churrb. A body 2 ly of Chriſtiansz, 
united by the ſame principles and doctrines, and 
making uſe of the ſame mode of worſhip; a 
pics of worſhip. In Architecture, a large ob- 
ong building, confiſting of a ſteeple, belſry, 


To CHURCH, V. A. to read the peculiar 
ſervice, of returning thanks to God for a happy 
delivery, with the perſon who is recovered from 
child - bed. : 2 94s date; 

CHURCHILL [Joux] duke of Marlbo- 
rough, born June 24, 1650, was ſecond fon of 

Sir Winſton Churchill, knight, of Wotton, in 
the county of Wilts, by Elizabeth, daughter af 
Sir John Drake, baronet. His fiſter, who was 
maid of honour to the ducheſs of York, re- 
commended him to the duke; who made him 
one of his pages of honour ; and ſoon after= 
wards preſented him with; a pair of colours in 
the guards, In 1672, the duke of Monmouth 
gave him a captain's commiſſion in his own re- 
giment, when he ſerved under his Grace, in the 
Netherlands, againft the Dutch, who were at 
variance with Lewis XIV. Here he learned 


Turenne, and laid hold of every opportunity of 
ſignalizing himſelf, being a . Ht in all dif- 

ficult enterprizes. At the ſiege of Maeſtricht 

the next year, he was the firſt who mounted a 
breach in a half moon that the Dutch had re- 
taken, and planted the French colours thereon 

with his own hand, Upon his return to Eng- 
land, king Charles promoted him to be lieute- 

nant colonel of. Sir Charles Littleton's regiment , 
of foot. In 1681 he married Sarah, daughter : 
and co-heireſs of Richard Jennings, eſq; of 
Sandridge, in Hertfordſhire. . In 1682 he at- 
tended the duke of York into Scotland, when 


they narrowly eſcaped, 130 ſeamen being loſt. 

Next year he was created lord Churchill, and 
baron of Eymouth, in the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and had the command of the third troop 

of horſe guards given him. Upon the acceſſion . 

of James II, on Feb, 6, 1684-5, he continued 

him in all . his employments, created him baron 
Churchill of Sandridge, in the county of Hert- 
ford, advanced him to a brigadier-general, and _ 
ſent him ambaſſador to France, to notity king 
Charles's death, and his own accefiion, Upon 
his return, he was ſent to cammand the troops 
in the weſt againſt the duke of Monmouth, Who 
had taken up arms againſt his ſovereign, and 
greatly contributed to the victory at Seggmore, J 
which put an end to the gebellion. As he was 
one of thoſe who had invited the prince of 
Orange over, he joined him, upon his landing, 
at Sherborne, excuſing himſelf to the king by 
letter for this conduct. Hig highneſs continued 
him a gentleman of the bedchamber ; promoted 


in April 1689 he was created earl of Marlbo- 

rougb, in the county of Wilts; and the ſame 
year he commanded the Engliſh forces in Flan- _ 
ders, Next year he was ſent over to Ireland, 2 
and reduced Cork and Kinſale. In 1691 be at- 
tended King William all the ſummer in 3 


— 


c HU 


ders. In 1692 he fell into difgrace (upon what 
' occaſion is not clearly known) and the king dif- 
miſſed him his ſervice, and ſoon after he was 
fent to the Tower, with ſome other peers, upon 
n falſe accuſation.of high treaſon. In 1698 he 
he was taken into favour again, and appointed 
governor to the duke of Gloueeſter, and ſworn 
'of the privy council, Towards the latter end 
of the king's reign, he was appointed ambaf- 
fador extraordinary to the States. Generel, gene- 
ral of foot, and commander in chief of his ma- 
Jeſty's forces in Holland. In 1702, upon the 
dexth of the king, he was intruſted with the 
chief command of the confederate forces, and a 
*falafy of 20,0001. per ann. allowed him, when, 
May 4, war was declared againſt France by Great | 
Britain, the Emperor, and the States General, 
though the French did not proclaim till July 3d. 
As he was paſſing OueHers by water, a party 
'of 35 men, iffiring from the garriſon, attacked 
and took the yatcht on board which he was; 
boat, with his uſual prefence of mind, pro- 
_ _ Qucing a paſs granted to his brother general 
Churchill, which was long before expired, he 
was ſuffered to Upon his return to 
England, he had the thanks of the parliament 
For his conduct, and the queen this winter created 
him marquis of Blandford, and duke of Mar}- 
"Borough, and gave him 5000 l. a year out of the 
poſt-office for life, to ſupport that dignity. In 
the campaign of #703, his. grace took Bonne, 
. the ufual refidence of the elector of Cologne, 
- with Huy and Limbourg. On July 2, 1704, 
| His grace attacked the enemy, who were chiefly | 
Bavarians, ſtrongly intrenched at Schellenberg, 
and entirely defeated them, driving great num- 
bers of them into the Danube; and next morn- 
ing he took poſſeſion of Donawert. On Au- 
guſt 4, at the famous battle of Blenheim, he 
totally the routed the enemy, and took marſhal 
Tallard priſoner, whom he afterwards brought 
with him to England. The loſs of the French 
in this engagement was computed at 30, ooo 
. Killed, wounded, and, taken priſoners. ' Upon 
Bis arrival in England he not only had the 
thanks of both houſes of parliament, but the 
commons addreffing the queen to perpetuate his 
memoty, her majeſty declared her intention of 
granting the intereſt of the crown in the manor 
of Woodſtock, free from all incumbrances, and 
à bill paſſed both houſes for that purpoſe. In 
Jone 1705 his grace raifed the ſiege of Liege; 
And the next month retook Huy, and paſſed the 
_ enemy's lines, who retreated with ſo much pre- 
cipitation, that they left oo men behind them, 
who were made prifoners. Theemperor, as an 
acknowlegement of his eminent ſervices, made 
bim an actual grant of the territory of Mun- 
gelheim in Swabia. May the 23d, 1706, was 
fought the memorable battle of Ramellies, in 
which the enemy had about Scoo killed, and 
Gooo taken priſoners ; but his grace had two 
Horſes killed under him. He paſſed the Dyle 
the next day, and the ſtates of Brabant imme— | 
diately ſent their ſubmilſion to his grace. He 
arrived in England the latter end of November, 
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Hament 5 ind en act palſed, December 29, fg 


thing the honours and dignities of duke of Mar). b 
borovgh upon his poſterity, annexing the mang 
of Woodftock and Blenheim hovfe, On July ul 
12, 1708, the duke and prince Eugene beat the 
French at Oudenard, where the enemy had 4000 f. 


killed, 5000 wounded, and 7069 made pti- 
ſoners; for which the thanks of the houſe of 
commons were tranfmitted to him bil- at Brof. 
ſels, and he received thoſe 6f the lords on his 
arrival, On Sept. 17, he attacked the French 
at Malplaquet, -and obtained a victory; but 
with the loſs of a great number of men, lu 
1710, Doway, Fort Scarpe, Bethune, and ſome 
other places, were taken, On December 28, 
he arrived in England but, the miniſtry being 
changed, not meeting with the uſual reception, 
and bis ducheſs having incurted the queen's iſ. 
pleaſure, he ſurrendered all his places; but her 
majeſty renewed his commiffion, and made | 
diſpoſition of the other generals to his ſatisfac- 
tion. In April 1711 his grace joined the army, 
and on the 1oth of Auguſt he inveſted Bou- 
chain, which ſurrendered Sept. 13th, the gar- 
riſon being made priſoners of war, This wat 
his laſt military exploit; fer he now found him- - 
{elf accuſed by the houſe of commons of taking 
large fyms yearly from the contractors for bread 
and bread-waggons, which was voted illegal; 


| and that the two and a half per cent, dedudtd 1 
from the foreign troops, ought to be accounted ve 
for. This accuſation his grace anſwered. How- or 

ever, the ſpirit of faction running ſirongly a- 
gainſt him, on January 1, 1712, he was te- fer 
moved from all his offices of truft ; and finding ch 
every attempt made uſe of to render him odious, 
he wiſely withdrew, and embarked for Often m 
Nov. 30, where, on his arrival, he was faluted 
with a general diſcharge of the cannon, as he was m 
at other places ; but returning again to England 
in 1714, he landed at Dover the very day queen Cl 
Anne died ; and king George reſtored him to 
all his dignities, though he never more appeared ar 
at the head of an army; but retired from buſi- ſel 
neſs, ſpending the remainder of his days in the ſer 
country, He died at Windfor Lodge, June 16, th 
1722, in the 73d year of his age, and was bu- bo 
ried Auguſt g with all the pomp due to his great ful 
ſervices, in Weſtminſter Abbey, at his majeſty's | 
expence, 5 1 95 for 

CHURCHMAN, S. one who profeſſe: the edi 
religion or mode of warſhip by law eſtabliſhed; | 
a miniſter, or perſon who officiates 1n 2 de 
church. : Wo FE 

CHURCHWARDEN, S. [ cyricean-ealdn. 211 
Sax, or from church and warden, of ævearden, lo ane 
watch, or keep] an officer elected yearly, u of 
Eaſter week, by the miniſter and pariſhioners | 
of every parifh, to look after the church, churcb- in 
yard, and the things belonging to them. are 

CHURCH-YARD, S. the ground adjoining ay 
to a church, wherein the dead are buried. | 6 

CHU'RL, S. [carl, Brit. a ruſtic, or clown, act 
karl, Iſl. an old man, Taerl, Belg. ſtrong] a ed 
clown, or unpoliſhed countryman. Figuratively , ; 

a moroſe, ſurly, ox ill-bred perſon 8 niggard, apy 


and recti ved the thanks of both houſes of par- 


*. 


TY Roſes CHU!/RLISH, 


OY 


C 1 C 4 : 
HU!RLISH, S. like a rude, ignorant, ill- 
2 clown; ſurly, Ps ſelfiſh, avaricious, 
CHUR/LISHLY, Adv. in rude, uncivil 
unkind, or brutal manner. | 
CHU'RLISHNESS, S. rude, obſtinate, and 
ſurly behaviour. | | 
CHU'RN, 8. a veſſel in which cream, by 
violent or long agitation, is turned into butter. 
To CHU'RN, V. A. to make butter, by 
uent and continual motion. 
CHURR-WORM,' S. an inſect remarkable 
for the nimbleneſs with which jt turns itſelf. 
To CHUSE, V. A. See Choſe, 
CHYLA'/CEOUS, Adj. [from chy/e] con- 
ffting of chyle ; partaking of the qualities of 
chyle; reſembling chyle. 28 
CH'YLE, S. [xvazc, Gr.] in the Animal 
O Economy, a milky infipid liquor, conſiſting 
of oily and mucilaginous particles extracted from 
diſſolved aliments of every kind, and by a pe- 
culiar mechaniſm conveyed to the blood. 
CHYLIFA'CTION, 8. the act of convert- 
ing the juice of aliments into a white liquor, 
called the chyle. | | 
CHYLIFA/CTIVE, Adj. [ See Chylifaftion} 
having the power of making chyle ; endued 
with the quality of converting aliment into 
chyle. | 
CHYLOPOP'TIC, Adj. [from yu9;, and 
uw, Gr.] having the power, or office of con- 
rerting aliment into chyle. The chylopoetic 
organs. Arbuth, 
CHY'LOUS, Adj, eonſiſting of chyle ; re- 
ſembling, or partaking of the qualities of 


chyle. | 
CHY'MIC, or CHYMICAL, Adj. [chy- 

nicus, 5 made by or relating to chymiſtry. 

CHYMICALLY, Adv. in a chymical 
manner, | 
_ CHY'MIST, or CHE'MIST, S. I See 
chymiſtty] a profefibr of chymiſtry. » 

CHY!MISTRY, S. [from yv@kor, Gr.] an 
art by which ſenfible bodies, contained in veſ- 
ſels, are ſo changed by means of fire, that their 
kveral powers and virtues are thereby diſcovered, 
their ſeveral ſubſtances are ſeparated, and new 


bodies are compoſed by the mixture of different | 


goo or ingredients, 
iBA/RIOUS, Adj. [cibarius, Lat.] pro 
any ; partaking 05 the qualities 7 og 
ible, 
CIBO'L, S. [eiboule, Fr. J. in Botany, a ſmall 
degenerate kind of onion, | 
CFCATRICE, or CHCATRIX, S. [Lat.] 
2 little ſeam, or elevation of callous fleſh, rifing 
and remaining on the ſkin, after the healing 
of a wound. | . 
_ CICATRFSANT, oxCYCATREIVE, Adj, 
in Medicine, applied to ſuch applications, as 
are deliceative, aid nature to repair the fin of 
2 wound, and form an eſcbar. 
| CiCATRIZA#TION, S. in Surgery, the 
att of healing a wound; the ſtate of being heal - 
ed or ſkinned over. 
To CICATRIZE, v. A, [from cicatrix] to 
"ply ſuch medicines to wounds, as heal and | 
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CFCELY, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of ́j) 


CICEHly » 
5 Anon Aer OUs, Adj. [from cichoriun, 
fuccory, Bitter 
© cichoraceous plants. 9 
. CICU/TA, 8. [Lat.] in Botany, a vegetable 
poiſon, divided into major and minor; likewiſe 
a poiſonous juice or liquor expreſſed from the 
dcuta aquatica, with which the Athenians uſed 
to put their tate criminals to death, "Twas 
with this that Secrates was deſtroyed. ; 
CIDER, 8. * Fr. ' fdra, Ital. ficera, 
Lat, owutea, Gr. Jaw, Heb. ] a briſk, 
cool liquor prepared from the juice of apples 
made vinous by fermentation, 
CI/'DERIST, S. a maker of cider.. 
CI/DERKIN, S. [from cider and kin, a di- 
minutive particle] the liquor made of the murk, 
or groſs matter of the apples, after the cider is 
preſſed out, by the addition of boiled water, 
which is ſuffered to infuſe for 48 hours, 
CIELING, See Ceiling, 
CIE'RGE, S. [Fr.] a candle carried in pro- 


ceſſions. 5 : 
S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the palliſy- 


CILIA, 
does of iff hairs'w ith the eyes are guar- 
ded: their uſe is to keep out flies and moats, to 
break the impetuoſity of the rays of light, and 
at the ſanfe time to leave ſpace enough for the 
diſcernment of objects. „ 
CFLIARY, Adj. [cilium, Lat.] in Ana- 
tomy, belonging to the eyelids. 
CI METER, 8. [cimetarra, Span. and Port. 
from chimeter, Turk. ] a fort of a ſword, uſed * 
by the Turks, ſhort, heavy, flat, with but one 
edge, and curved towards the point, It is fome- 
times ſpelt ſcymeter, or ſeimetar, N 
CIN'/CTURE, S. a girdle, or cloathing 
worn round the body. Figuratively, an incloſure. 
CIN'DER, S. [cindre, Fr. finder, Sax, and 


till moſt of their ſulphur is conſumed, reduced 

to a porous cake, and 8 before they turn 

to aſhes ; a red-hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 
CINERA/TION, S. [cineres, 3 Chy- 

miſtry, the act of reducing a body to aſhes. 
CINERFTIOUS, S. [cineritius of cineres, 

Lat.] having the form, or reſembling aſhes. 

k by NGLE, S. [cingakuy, Lat. ] a girth for a 
orſe. | 
 CINNABAR, S. [zivatap, Gr. cinnabarir, 

Lat,] a mineral ſubſtance, red, heavy, and bril- 

liant ; the ore out of which quickſilver is drawn, 

confifting artly of a ſulphurous, and partly of 

a mercurial nature. Ears: | 

CINNAMON, S. [cimamonum, Lat.] the 
bark of an aromatic tree reſembhng the cam 
phire, or olive tree, and growing in the iſland 
of Ceylon. 3 | : 

CIN*QUE, S. [Fr.] in gaming, a five on 

dice, &c. 8 | 5 | | 

_ CIN!QUEFOIL, S. a kind of five-leaved 


clover. 
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CON, S. [ for, or ſcion, Fr.] in Botany, 
1 ; ad * % : * 1 
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n young twig, ſhoot, or ſprout of à tree; @ 
cot ingratted or inſerted on a ſtock. - 


HER, S. [chifre, rifra, Ital. fipbre, 
Heb. numbers] an aritametical character or 
number marked thus (o), though of no value 


itſelf, in integers it encreaſes the value of figures, 
hen ſet on the right hand, and decreaſes them 


in the ſame proportion, when ſet before them, 


An decimal fractions; a collection or aſſemblage 


of letters, conſiſting of the initials of a perſon's 
name, inter woven together, and engraved on 
plate; or painted, inſtead of eſcutcheons, on 
coaches z certain characters made uſe of by per- 
ſons to conceal the ſubjects they write about, 
from others; the key to explain any private 
characters. A meer cypher, a perſon of no im- 
portance, or intereſt. | 
To CUPHER, V. N. to perform the opera- 
tions of arithmetic. 5 
CIRCASSIA, S. a province of Aſiatic Tur- 


* 


key. It lies between the two ſtreams of the 
Don or Tanais, and Wolga; theſe bound it on 


the N. E. and N. W. as the Caſpian ſea and 
Aſtracan does on the E. It borders on Ruſſia 


on the N. and Georgia, Mengrelia, and Dage- 


ſtan on the S. from which it is parted by a long 


branch of Mount Caucaſus. The coaſts of this 
large territory, from the canal of the Palus 


Meotis to Mengrelia, are reckoned 600 miles 
in length, being covered with mountains and 


woods, inhabited by Circaſſian Tartars, who 


form a kind of republic, ſometimes putting 
themſelves under the protection of Perſia, ſome- 
times Ruſſia, and ſometimes that of the Turks, 
They generally dwell in tents, removing from 


place to place with their herds and flocks. Cir- 


caſſia is now chiefly remarkable for its beautiful 


children; from which, and its neighbouring | 


county Georgia, the Perſian and Turkiſh ſera- 


Elios are commonly ſupplied. They barter 


honey, wax, furs, leather, and the ſkins of 
ſome other creatures, which they kill in their 
mountains, for rice, linen, filks, and other 


- commodities; in which trade they are dex- | 


terous thieves, They were formerly Chriftians ; 
but have nothing left of that, or any other re- 
ligion, but ſame wild ceremonies. , They fol- 
low the barbarous method ef plundering each 
other, and ſelling men and women. Thoſe in 


* its eaſtern parts, towards the Caſpian ſea, called 


alſo Caſpian Sarmatians, occupy that part of an- 
cient Albania, which is -bounded on the E. by- 
the Calpian ſea ; on the W. by Mount Caucaſas; 


on the N. by the river Buſtro; and on the S, 
by the horrid wilds of Tartary and Aftracan, 


They have neither corn, nor any other valuable 


production in great quantity, and all the bread 


they have is made of a ſmall grain like millet. 
Their language is the ſame with that uſed by 
all the Tartarian nations on this fide Caucaſus ; 
but moſt of them underſtand likewiſe the Ruſſi- 
an. Their capital is Terchi. Circaſſia lies be- 
tween lat. 45 and 50 deg. N. and between 40 
and co dep. b. 85 

CIRCLE, S. [circulus, Lat. circle, Fr.] in 


- Geometry, a plane figure, comptehende under 


one line only, to which all lines drawn from a | 
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point in the middle are equal. Figuratively, 
a curve line, which being continued, ends in the 
point from whence it begun, having all its par 
equidiſtant from a point in the middle called the 
center: but this is properly the periphery or cir. 
cum ference of a circle; the circumference or 
extremities of any round. body; an aſſembly of 
people forming a ring; a company; a ſeries of 
things following one another alternately, In 
Logic, an argument, which ſuppoſes the prin. 
ciple it ſhould prove, and afterwards proves the 
principle by the thing it ſeemed to prove. 4 
ſyllogiſtic circle, is when one of the premiſes is 
queſtioned and oppoſed, and attempted to be 
proved by the concluſion, Circles of the empire, 
(are ſuch as haye a right to be preſent at the 
diets, they are ten in number. 

To CIRCLE, V. A. to move round any 
thing; to ſurround, encompaſs, or incloſe; to 
confine, or keep together. 

- apap Part, having the form of ; 
circle. i 

CVRCLET, 8. [a diminutive of circle] 2 
circle; an orb: 

CIfRCLING, Adj. ſurrounding or encom- 
paſſing Fke a circle, 8 

CIRCUIT, 8. [ circuit, Fr. circuitus, Lat, 
from circumeo, Lat. to go round] the moving 
round any thing; the motion or revolution of a 
planet round its orbit; a ſpace incloſed with a 
circle ; the "circumference of any thing ; the 
ſpace which any thing meaſures in going round 
it; a ring, a crown, or that which encircle 
any thing; the journies taken by the judges, 
into different counties, to adminiſter juſtice in 
thoſe places that are diſtant from London; the 
particular tract viſited by a judge. 

To CIRCUIT, V. N. to move round, or in 
a circle. CE : 

CIRCUITE'/ER, or CIRCUITER, S. one 
that travels in a circuit; that which moves in | 
an orbit, | 5 7 

CIRCUTTION, S. [circuitio, Lat.] the act 
of going round about. Figuratively, circumlo- | 
| cution 3 compaſs, or comprehenſion of argu- 
. ; 7 

CIRCULAR, Adj. [circulaire, Fr. circulars, 
Lat.] round, in the form of acircle, Figura. 
tively, ſucceſſion, in which that which proceed 
firſt returns again. Grcular- latter, a letter adcrelied 
to ſeveral perſons ; who have the ſame intereſt in 
ſome common affair, Circular-!ines, ſuch 
ſtraight lines as are divided by the divifions 
made in the arch of a circle, Circular-ſai''y, 
is that which is performed in the arch of a great 
circle. 3 RE ge al, 

CI'RCULARLY, Adv. in the form of 2 
circle ; with a circular motion, 5 

To CYRCULATE, V. N. [from circulus, 
Lat.] to move in a circle; to be in uſe, 0# 
to be conftantlychanging its owner. . 

CIRCULATTION, S. the act of moving in 
a circle; a motion wherein a body returns 7 
curved line to the point from which it {et out, 
a ſeries or ſucceſſion, in which things. preſerve 
the ſame order, and return to the fame fiat 3 


the circulation of the bleod was e e 


* oy 


: 88 5 6 1 NR 
England in 1648, by Harvey. Grculation, in 
Chymiſtry, is a motion given to liquors, in a cir- 
culating 
ſcend. 8 55 RS : 
CIRCULA'TORY,, S. [from eirculate] in 
chymiſtry, a glaſs veſſel, conſiſting of two 
parts, luted on each other, ; 
parts mount to the top, and finding no paſſage 
fall down again. 1 55 
CIRCULATORY, Adj. applied to letters. 
dee the article Circular, | 5 
CIRCUMA!/MBIENCY, S. | circum, Lat. 
and ambio, Lat.] the act of encompaſſing or ſor- 
ounding. | 5 5 
CIRCUM A'MBIENT, Part. ¶circumambiens, 
Lat.] compaſſing a thing round 5 encircling ; 
incloting 3 ſurrounding 3 encompaſhing. | 


. 


To CIRCUMCUSE, V. A. [from circum, 
Lat, round about, and ſcindo, Lat. to cut] to cut | 


eff the prepuce or foreſkin, Figuratively, to 
reduce the mind to ſuch a ſtate as was typified 
by circumciſion, i. e to live in a conformity with 
the divine commands. Circumciſe the fcre- 
te ſkin of your heart. Deut. x. 16. 2 
CIRCUMCISION, S. [from circumciſe] the 
at of cutting off the foreſkin, Figuratively, 
Judaiſm, or a Jew, ö Cometh this bleſſedneſs 
« on the circumciſion only Rom, iv. . | 
CIRCU'MFERENCE, S. circumferentia, Lat. 
ef circum, round, and fero, Lat. to cariy] 
the periphery of a circle; the line includ- 
ing and ſurrounding any thing; the ſpace 
incloſed in a cirele; the extremities of a round 
body. Figuratively, any thing of a round form. 
« The broad circumference hung on his ſhoulders 
« like a moon.“ Par. Left. : 
To CIRCU!/MFERENCE, V. A; to include 
in acircle ; to circumſcribe, or confine, ** In- 
« cluded only in itſelf, or circumferenced by its 
« ſurface,” Baron. - 
CIRCUMFERE'NTOR, 8. [from circum-" 
fer, Lat.] an inſtrument uſed by ſurveyors in 
taking angles, conſiſting of a brafs index with 
lights, a compaſs, and mounted on a ſtaff, with 
a ball and ſocket. WIT oe | 
CIR-CUMFLEX, S. [circumflexvs, Lat.] an 
cent, marked thus () uſed to regulate the 
pronunciation, and requires” an undulation be- 
tween the grave and acute. : | 
CIRCU'MFLUENCE, S. circumflnentia, 


- 


lat.] an incloſure made by waters flowing round | 


Uy thing, 1 e 8 
CIRCUMFLUENT, Part. flowing round 
uy thing, or inclofing any thing with water. 
To CIRCUMFU'SE, V. A. circumfuſus, 
lat. from circumfudo] to pour round; to diffuſe, 
or ſpread every way, 5 
CIRCUMEU'SILE, Adj. 
Halit] that which may be poured, diffuſed, or 
ſpread round any thing. 


C UMIACENT, Part, | ei- cumjacenr, 
Lat,] lying round any thing ; bordering on every 


be, contiguous. © | | 4 

CIRCUML.OCU'TION, 8. from circum, 
Lat, about, and ſacutum, ſupine, of loguor, Lat. 
lv ſpeak ] the expreſſing a ſentiment in a number 


laſs, cauſing them to alcend and de- 


wherein the fineſt | 


from circum, and 


* * {4 " 
* 
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of words; 4 periphraſis; an indirect way of 
expreſſing a perſon's ſentiments, > 
-CIRCUMMU'RED, Adj. [| from circum 
Lat. about, and murus, Lat. a wall] walled 
round; encompaſſed, or ſurrounded with a wall, 
A garden circummured with bricks.” Shak. 
CIRCUMNA/VIGABLE, Adj. [ circum- 
navigo, Lat.] that which may be failed round. 
Rendering the whole terraqueous globe cjr- 
te cumnavigable. 3 A 
. CIRCUMNAVIGA'/TION, +S: ' [ cireunnia- 
vigutum, ſupine of circumnavige, Lat.] the ſail- 
ing round any tract of land. The circum- 
„navigation of Africa. Arbutb. 
CIRCUM POLAR. Adj. [from circum, and 
polaris, Lat.] in Aſtronomy, applied to ſtars 
near the north pole, which move round it with - 
out ſetting. 4 616 ROY \ 
CIRCUMPOSFTION, S. | from circum, 
and peſitio, Lat.] the act of ſetting or placing 
any thing in a ring or circle. Now is youỹ 
«c ſeaſon for circumpoſition Fvelyn. 
CRCUMROTATTIOx, 8. from circum + 
and roto, Lat.] the act of whirling a thing 
round, with a motion like that of a wheel; the 
ſtate of a thing whirled round. ? 
To CIRCUMSCRUBE, v. A. [from ct 


F 


| cumſcribo, Lat.] to incloſe in certain lines or 


limits, Figuratively, to bound, limit, confine, 
or reſtrain, In Geometry, the deſcribing a 
figure, with many angles, about à circle, in 
ſuch a manner as all the fides ſhall be tangents ' 
to the circumference, | 3 
CIRCUMSCRIP'TION,'S. [eireumſcritio; 
Lat.] the determination to a particular figure; 
limitation, reſtraint, confinement, boundary, 
CIRCUMSCRIP/TIVE, . Adj. See Cir- 
cumſcription] that which determines the ſhape or 
figure of a body ; | . 
CIRCUMSPE'CT, Adj. circumſpectum, Lat. 
cautious; a perſon attentive to the effects of his 
actions, and who weighs the dangers or diffi- 
culties with which they are attended.” 
CIRCUMSPE'CTION, S. See Circumſpe#?] - 
looking round about one, © With ſly ctrcum-- 
ce ſpection. Par. Loft, A' cautious or wary 
conduct, wherein a perſon weighs the dangers . 
and difficulties with which his actions are at- 
tended, and endeavours to guard againſt them. 
CIRCUMSPE/CTFVE, Adj, looking round 
about; taking all the meaſures which may pre- 
vent a diſappointment,” or ſecure-a perſon from 
any maliciouſneſs of an enemy, ; 
CIRCUMSPE'CTLY), Adv. in a cautious, 
diſcreet, and prudent manner z guarding againft 
accidents, and precluding” any diſappoint- 
ments. SE NET RAT RF 
 CVRCUMSTANCE, S. [| Lat. Þ the par- 
ticular incident belonging to any action, which 
| determines it to be either good 
probable or improbable; - an event, Uſed in 
the ploral, for the ſtate or condition of a per- 
ſon; bad circumſtances ſignifying diftreſs or po- 
2 and good circumſtances, riches or af- 
uence. N 8 


To CYRCUMSTANCE, v. N. to be placed 
1 5 . 17 N 5 3 : ** N 5 * 2 : 
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bad, or a fact I 


107 

evliar incidents. r 

CI'RCUMSTANT, Part. [circumftans, Lat.] 
ſtanding round, ſurruunding. A 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL, Adj. [crtumſtan- 
tialis, low Lat. ] accidental, to eſſential. 
Minute; particular, wherein all the different 
relations and attendant reaſons of an action are 
enumerated. 3 5 

CIRCUMSTANTIA'LITY, S. the tate of 
a thing, with all the peculiarities attending it. 

To CIRCUMSTATNTIATE, V. A. to 
place a thing or action in a particular ſituation or 
relation, with reſpe&t to the accidents which 
attend or determine its quality, | 0 
To CIRCUMVALLATE, V. A. [circum- 

wallatum, of ciramwallo, Lat.] to incloſe or ſur- 

round with trenches and fortifications. 

_ CEIRCUMVALLA'TION, S. the art of en- 
trencking or fortifying a camp or place with 
works, In Fortification, a line or trench with 
a parapet, thrown up by beſiegers, encompaſſing 

I their camp, to defend it againſt any force 
that may attempt to relieve the place. 

To CIRCUMVE NT, V. A. to over- reach 
a perſon by ſuperior craft ; to deceive, or im- 
poſe upon, by ſpecious pretences, and ſecret ar- 
CIRCUMVE/NTION, 8. [| circumwentio, 
Lat.] the impoſing upon, or over-reaching a 
perſon by ſecret artifiees and ſubtlety. | 

To CIRCUMVEST: V. A. [from circum, 
and we/tio, Lat. 
ment; , or ſurround as with a gar- 

ment. Mad'ſt the deep to circumueſt it.“ 

Motion. ; | | 

To CIRCUMVO'LVE, V. A. [circumwoles, 
Lat.] to roll round ; to roll any body in an orbit 
or Circle, © Aſcribe to each ſphere an iatel- 
ligence to circumwolor it. Grew. 

CIRCUMY OLU!TION, [| circumwolutum, 
Lat.] the act of rolling a thing round; the ſtate 
of being round; the thing rolled round. In 
Architecture, the turns of the ſpiral line of the 
Tonic volute. 5 

CIRCUS, or CURQUE, 8. Ccircus, Lat.] 
in Antiquity, a large building, either round or 
oval, arched at ene end, encompaſſed with por- 
ticoes, furniſhed with rows of ſeats riſing above 
each other, and uſed for the exhibiting ſhews to 
the people. 1 25 5 og. 

CIR/RI, S. in Botany, the fine ſtrings or 
hairs, by which iyy and other ſuch plants faſten 
themſelves to walls for their ſupport. 

CISSOVID, S. an algebraical curve of the 
ſecond order, invented by Diocles, an antient 
Greek geometrician, in order to find two mean 
. proportionals between two given right lines: 
but reckoned by Sir Iſaac Newton amongſt one 
of the defective hyperbolas, and belonging to 
the 42 ſpecies. F 
ls / T, 8. [cifte, Lat. cifte, Sax. ] a caſe; a 
covering. In Medicine, the coat of a tumor, 
CUSTED, Adj. {from ci] incloſed in a 


— . oo G2 
ciferna, Lat.] a receptacle 


to cloath all over with a gar- | 
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1 


ber family-uſe ; b large reſoryoir” of witer 9 


incloſed fountain, Figuratively, a referyo; 

repolitory, “ The ciſlern of my luſt,” OY 
CIS/TUS,, S. [Lat.] the name of a plant, 

called likewiſe che rock-roſe, -  - 


Cr, S. [a contraction of citizen] one vo 


lives in the city, oppoſed to one at the court ; 
ad of corn. 2 pre 
' CIT'ADEL, S. ſciradelle, Fr.] a for of 
place fortified with four, five, or fix baſtion, 
in order to defend a city againſt enemies, and to 
keep the inhabitants in their obedience, 


CFTAL, S. [from cite] a reproof, or im 


peachment; a ſummons, or u call to appear in 
a court, Sometimes a quotation, or mention 
that a ſentiment is borrowed from ſome au- 
or. ; : | 
CITA!TION, 8. [from citatum, Lat.] in 


Law, a ſummons to appear before an ecccle- 
Gaftical judge, on ſome. cauſe relating to the 


church; quoting or mentioning an author's 
name ; the paſſage quoted from an author; a 
mention, detail, enumeration. ** There 1s 
«© mains a citation of "ſuch as may produce it in 
„ any other. Harvey, - * 

CFTATORY, Adj. having the power of a 
ſummons, or uſed as a ſummons, 

To CUTE, V. A. [from cite, Lat.] to ſum- 
mons or call a perſon to appear in a court of 
juſtice ; to enjoin, or call on a perſon with au- 
thority; to quote. That paſſage which ! 
« ted before. Bac. a 5 
CFTER, 8. one who ſummons a perſon to 
appear in a court; one who quotes a paſlize 
from an author. i 5 
CIT /HERN, S. [cittara, Ital. cithara, Lat.] 
a muſical ſtringed inſtrument, played on by the 


fingers. | | 

CIT'IZEN, S. [eitoyer, Fr.] a perſon who 
is free of a city; one who carries on a trade in 
a city, oppoſed to a gentleman, or a ſoldier, 
peaks not like a citizen, you find 
c him a ſoldier,” ' Shakeſp. | . © 
_CFTRINE, Adj. ſcitrinus, Lat.] lemon- 
coloured, of a dark yellow. _ 

CI'TRINE, S. [citrinus, Lat, citrine, Fr. 
and Ital. ] a ſpecies of cryſtal of an extremely 
beautiful yellow. It is generally clear, fine, 
and free from flaws ; it is very plentiful in the 
Weſt- Indies, oftentimes fet in rings by our 

lere, and may be miſtaken for a topaze. 

CITRON, S. [cierus, Lat.] a fruit, which 
comes from a hot country, and is in ſmell, take, 
and ſhape, ſomewhat like a lemon, from which 
however it is diſtinguiſned by its dimenſion, the 
fineneſs of its pulp, the briſkneſs of its ſme!) 
and deepneſs of its colour. 

CITRONNATE, S. citron- peel candid, 
and cut into pieces. 


CITRUL, S. in Botany, a fruit, ſo amel 


from its yellow colour; the ſame as the pum” 
Ppion. * i 5 ; | 
 CFTY, 8. [cire, Fr. cirta, Ital.] 2 lame 
town incloſed with a wall. In Law, 3 
corporate, that hath a bifhop 2 cathe 
church 5 the. inhabitants of a s the heart 


. 


CIS/TERN, S. 
©. for water or rain, in yards or kitchens 


i 


_ ities» 
jar paid Fs place, eee 


1 
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tity „Adi. living in a city; like a citizen; 
with vam parade or oftentatioug. affluence. 
« Make hot a city feaſt of it. Sbaleſp. 

VET, S. [crvet, Fr.] in Natural Hiftory, 


not much unlike our cat. 
CIVIC, Adj. [civicus, Lat.] 
relares to civil matters, oppoſed - to military. 
A civic crown among the Romans, was made of 
oaken leaves; and given to thoſe that had ſaved 
the life of & citizen, i CCC 

CUVIL;z Adj. Lavi. Lat.] that which be- 
longs to a 80 or the government thereof; 


= poliſhed z well regulated. Ciuil auar; is that 
5 which citizens or people of the ſame nation 
tt | wage with one another. Ciuil death, is hat- 


which is inflicted by the laws, in oppoſition to 
natural, Joined with petver or mag iſti ate, that 
which is exerciſed on the principles of govern- 
ment, oppoſed to military, Figuratively, civi- 
lized; humane; well-bred; complaiſant ; gen- 


5 tle; beautifully applied to inanimate things, 
j 2 The rude ſea grew civil at her ſong Shak. 
5 Civil law, is that which is oppoſed to the com- 


mon, and implies the Roman law, contained in 
the inſtitutes, digeſts, and code. Ci year, 
that which is eſtabliſhed by law in any country, 
and is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from the natural 


the heavenly bodies. r 
CIVILIAN, S.  [ciwilis, Lat.] one, who 
| profelſes and makes the civil law his peculiar 


ſtudy. p „ | 
CIVILISATION, S. a law which renders a 
eriminal proceſs civil, by turning an informa- 
tion into an inqueſt, ce. 
CIVILITY, S. politeneſs; a polite addrefs, 
attended with humane and benevolent actions 3 


— 


a kindneſs beſtowed in a polite manner. 


ein To CIVILIZE, V. A. to inſtruct in ſuch: 
lier ſciences as tend to render men humane. 
f . CIVILVZER, 8. one that reforms the ſa- 


rage manners of barbarians, and renders them 
both humane and polite. e 5 

CUVILLY, Adv, in a manner agreeable to 
the principles of government, and the rules of 


Ft. ſociet 5 2 . * . 4 . 

city; in a kind, condeſcending, good-na - ſ. 
wy kured, and genteel manner. by Aus 2 a 
"the CVZE, S. [generally written ce, perhaps 


8 inciſum, upine, of ineido, Lat, to cut] the 
menſions of any thing with reſpect to magni- 


CLAN, S. a demand, or right of demand- 


1 


a ltttle animal, a native of Peru and Guinea, 


that. which 


cure. 


To CLAM, to clog with any glewith. or 5 
5 7 l 


year, which is determined by the revolution of | 


dels 2: : . 
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ing a thing, as a due. * 
CLA TIM ABLE, Adj. that which may be 

demanded as a due, or as belonging to a perſon. 

: CLA/IMANT, 8. he that pretends a right 


demands it. as his Nees | . 
CLA'IMER, S. one who demands a thing 
as his property. f I OT = I 


| CLAVIR-OBSCURE, s. See - Clare OB. 


viſcous matter, 
perhaps corrupted from climb, or climber] to al- 


to be forced to uſe both the knees and hands. 
; CLA\MMINESS, 8. the quality by wihch 


touches it; viſcidity; ropineſs. 
or adhering to any thing which touches it, 
CLA MOROUS, Adj. [from clamour 


bulent - 


outery; an exaltatien of the voice in anger. 


To CLA/MOUR, V. N. to make a noiſe g 


manner. . 


LA Mp, S. L Ilamme, Hampe, Belg, ] 4 


and prevent its burſting; a little piece of wood 
in the form of a wheel, uſed in a mortice, in- 
ſtead of a pully; a quantity or collection of 
bricks, Clamp-+ | 
faſten on clamps in the building or repairing of 
ſhips- 

board with the grain to another piece acrols the 

ain; this is of uſe to prevent warping. 


8 | 
CLA!/NCULAR, Adj. [zlancularius, Lat.] 


den; clandeſtine. 


| private ; always uſed in a bad ſenſe. 


private manner, including- ſome illegal or bad 
ractice. | 3 ; 

To CLA'NG, V. A. [clango, Lat. ] to make 
a loud ſhrill noiſe, with. a brazen ſound, like 
that of a trumpet ; or to make a noiſe like that 
of armour when ftruck with a folid body; or 
like ſwords when beat together; to claſh or 
ſtrike together, ſo as to make a noiſe, 


ſhrill found. 
making a loud and ſhrill noiſe, | 


# tude or bulk, © Give them the cixe and fi- 
__ « gure which they have. : Grey. * 4 * : 
res 1 S. Lelce, Brit. clac, Fr. Hack, | 
che Ir any thing which makes a continued and 
el «ung noiſe, applied to that of a mill. Figu- 

; ke, inceflant and importunate tattle z the 
died, 2 le. 5 Pas, 2 * Ren, e lt will 

5 To CLIACK, v. N. felrcian, Brit. Ils. 

4 AC . cleccian, Brit. Marſ- 
an, ben rent. to make a noiſe like that which' is 

| "ain a mill when going; to let the tongue 
has un, or to talk much, | 1 
= HAD, Part, preter, from clothe. _ | 
edral 5 CLA'TM, V. A. [clamer, Fr.] to de- 
We as a right or due. 5 1 
ities . 


Ty, 


* . * 


\ 


+ 
* 
: POLLS. 


to any thing in the poſſeſſion of another, and 


© To CLA/MBER, V. N. [Menmen, Belg- 


cend or go up a ſteep place with difficulty, ſo aa 


any ſubſtance ſticks to, or glews any thing that 
CLA'/MMY, Adj. viſcous, ropy, glutinous, : 


mak- | 
ing a noiſe with the voice; ſpeaking loud; tur- 


” CLA/MOUR, S. [clamer, Lat.] a noiſe, or 
Applied with elegance to inanimate things. 
„ The loud Arno's boiſt' rous clamours,”* ; 
or ſpeak in a loud, paſſionate, and turbulent 


piece of wood added to another to ſtrengthen it, 


naits, are ſuch as are uſed to 


"'To-CLAIMP, V. A. in Joining, to fit a 


CLAN, S. Haan, Scot, children, claan, . 
Brit.] a family, race, or tribe; a body of per- 
underhand; private; unknown ; ſecret ; hide 


LANDES“ TIN E, Adj; [clandefinus, Lat.] 
underhand; ſecret, in order to evade any law 3 


CLANDES/TINELY, Adv. in a ſeeret or 


1 


CLANGOUR, 8. {clarger,, Lat.] 'a lo 
'CLA/NGOUS, Adj, [pronounced clangus] | 
___ CLANK, 


Felg. Mapffen, Teut.] to ſtri 
quick motion, ſo as to make a noiſe; to put 


DR. therefore likewiſe called Surroy, 7. e. South- 


from clarus bright and obſcurus, Lat. obſcure or 


wine, of a clear, pale, red colour. 


l from clarus, Lat. clear, and chorda, Lat, aA 


or claſhing] to make a noiſe, applied to two 
© bodies ſtruck together; to act with oppoſite 


E E A | 
CLAN, S. a loud, fhrill or harſh - noiſe 
made by hard hodies when claſhed together. 
To CLAP!, V. A. 1 Sax. Mappen, 


e together with a 


one thing upon another with a Haſty, ſudden, 


and unexpected motion; to perform any action 


in a quick and unexp: cted manner; to applaud 
or praiſe a yerſon by triking the hands toge- 
ther; to ſhut with a quick or ſudden motion. 
& Clap to the door. | | | 

CLAP, S. [clap, Brit. Mapff, Mn} leud 
noiſe, made by. the ſtriking of two folid bodies 
together, or by exploſion, when applied to thun- 
der; applauſe or approbation, teſtified by ſtrik - 
ing the hands together, In Medicine, the firſt 
ſtate or ſtage of the venereal diſeaſe. 
' CLA'PPER, S. one who ſtrikes his hands 
together by way of applauſe 3 the tongue, or 
piece of iron, which hangs in the infide of a 
bell, and makes it ſound ; a piece of wood in a 
mill for ſhaking the hopper. Figuratively, the 
tongue of a perſon that is very talkative ; 
a word of reproach. 5 

To CLA PPER-CLAW, V. A. to ſcold. 
CLARENCEUx, or CLARENCIEUX, 8. 
Fr. pronounced claurauſſuu] the ſecond king 
of arms, ſo called from the duke of Clarence, 
fon of Edward III. who firſt bore this office, 
He marſhals and diſpoſes the funerals of all the 
lower nobility on the ſouth fide the Trent, and 


roy or South-king. ; Rn 
_ CLARE-OBSCURE, [ cbiaro-ſewro, Ital. 


dark] in Painting, the lights and ſhades in a 
paſture ; the art of diſtributing the lights and 
ſhades in a piece to the greateſt advantage. 
. CLA'RET, S. | vin clairet, Fr.] French 


CLA'RICORD, or CLA\RICHORD, S. 


ring, dawicerdto, _ mufical inſtrument, 
in form of a ſpinnet, with 49, or 50 keys, and 
70 ftrings, bearing en five bridges gradually de- 
cteaſing in height; the jacks have braſs hooks 
in lieu of the quils in ſpinnets, and the ftrings 
are covered with cloth, which renders the ſound 


CLARIFICA!TION, the clearing any thing 
from impurities ; the fining liquors, 


To CLARIFY, v. A. [clarifer, Fr. clarus |. 
clear, and fie, Lat. to become] to fine or make 


any liquor clear. 
CLARION, S. [clarion, Fr. clarino, Ital. 
clarin, Span. ] a trumpet with a narrower tube 
and ſhri!ler ſound than the common ſort. 
CLARITY, S. [carte, Fr. claritas, Lat.] 
brightneſs, ſplendor. © By abundant clarity 
4% invifible. Raleigh. . 
CLARK, S. See Clerk. © 18 
To CLA'/SH, V. N. [kltzen, Belg. to mak e 
a noiſe by beating; glas, gles, glos, Sclav. Both. 
Celt. Pol. Dalm, glaſe, g/afre, Ruſſ. a claſh, 


Cc L A 
Every time claſhing metaphors are put to- 
1 ther.” pg 5 


colliſion, or the Rriking two bodies together; 
oppoſition of ſentiments, opinions, or intereſts, 
 CLA'SHING, See Claſh, | 
A CLA'SP,'S. Igbeſpe or cheſpe, Belg.] 2 
| thin piece of coryed at the extremeties, 
| which enters into a hole made in another piece, 
and is uſed to faſten two things together, ſuch 
as the two covers of 'a book, or the two fore. 
parts of # garment, Cc. Figuratively, an em- 
brace, wherein the arms are thrown round the 
body of a perſon, Ah Re, 
To CLA'SP, V. A. [from the noun] to 


hands; to make the fingers meet round thecir- 
cumference of any thing held in the hand; to 
incloſe. « Claſp their joints in arms.“ $i, 
> CLAYSPER, S. in ene tendrils, liga- 
ments, or threads, whereby ſhrubs and other 
plants lay hold on trees. 8 
| CLA'/SP-KNIFE, S. a knife which is fur. 
_ with a ſpring, and foks' into the han- 
E. 6 > 
| CLA'SS, S. [claffir, Lat.] a collection of 
things ranged according to their different pa- 
tures, and value; a rank or order. In Schools, 
a number of boys placed according to their at- 
| tainments, and the authors they read. 
CLA'SSIC, or CLA'SSICAL, Adj. [clſf- 
| cus, Lat. ] in antient Literature, the authors of 
the Auzuſtan age, of received note, and ac- 
CLASSIC, 8. an author of the firſt rank 
my abilities, and eſteemed a ftandard for ſtj le 
& , : 
To CLATTTER, V. N. ſclatrung, clad, 
Sax. a rattle, Matteren, Belg. to make a noiſe] 
to make a noiſe by being ſtruck often together, 
applied to ſonorous or metalline bodies; to make 
| a noiſe by talking aloud, faft, and little to the 
purpoſe. A low word, 
CLA TT ER, S. a ratling noiſe made by the 
frequent ftriking of hard bodies together, a con- 
fuſed and tumultuous 215 


bed; or abounding with knobs. 
CLAYVE, the preter of Cave. 
CLAVELLATED, Part, ſc/av#llatus, Lat. 
in Chymiſtry, made with burnt tartar. 
CLA'VICLE, S. [clavicula, Lat.] in Ani- 
tomy, the collar-bone, of which there are tuo 
ſituated between the ſcapula and ſternum, eich 
of them reſembling an italic S, but in women 
more ſtraight than in men. 8 
CLAU'SE, S. [clauſula, Lat.] a ſentence; 
a fingle article; ſo much of a ſentence. as vil 
make ſenſe. r 
CLAU'STRAI,, Adj. I from claim, 
Belg. } belonging to a cloifter, or religious houk; 
ce Clarftral priors. Aplifſe. VE 
CLAU'SURE, S. [c/auſura, Lat.] ace 
ment; the ſtate of a perſon ſhut up or confined, 
in a monaſtery, | | 4 
CLAW, S. [clawan, Sax. Maw, Pet. 


ny 


views; to contradict, oppoſe, or diſagree, 


% 


* 


Hauw, Teut. dow, Dan. ] the foot of begs 


595» 
CLA'/SH, S. [See the verb] anoiſe made by 


 ſhnt or faſten by aclaſp; to hold within the | 


CLAVA'TED, Part, { clavatus, Lat.] knob. 


K 4 R THR 1 * * ” * 
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TE 

eaſt, armed with a ſharp pointed horny ſub- 

To CLA W, V. A. [clawar, Sax. Mai ven, 
Belg, Maven, Teut. Maar, Dan. ] to ſcratch, or 
tear with the nails. 5 

cLAWED, Adj. having claws, Parti- 
cipially, ſeized or ſcratched with a claw, 

CLA'Y, 8. [clat, Brit, %), Belg. kaly, 
perſ.] a compact, weighty, ſtiff, viſcid, and 
ductiſe earth, when moiſt ; ſmooth to the 
touch, eaſily diſſolving in water, and when 
mixed with it, not quickly ſubſiding. Figura- 
tively, the earth, or ſubſtance out of which our 
bodies are by Scripture ſaid to be produced. 

To CLAY, V. A. to cover with clay. In 
Agriculture, to manure with clay. 

CLA'Y-COLD, Adj. [a compound word] 
28 cold as clay. Figuratively, lifeleſs. © His 
clay-cold . 4 | Roxve, 


-y * Oo 


hurdles, or wattles, made with ſtakes inter- 
woven with ofiers, to cover lodgments. 

CLA'YEY, - Adj. conſiſting of, or abounding 
in clay. g | 


35 | | a 
CLA'YISH, Adj. of the nature of clay, like 


Ye OY 
chalky earth, reſembling clay, but ſomewhat 
more fat, and ſometimes mixed with chalk- 
ſtones. EN 5 

CLEAN, Adj. [clane, Sax, glan, Brit.] 
free from dirt or ſoil, Figuratively, free from 
any moral ſtain, wickedneſs, or impurity, 
Adverbially uſed, it implies entirely, perfectly, 
fully, or compleatly. Domeſtic broils clean 
« overblown,” Shak, 5 

To CLEAN, V. A. [from the adjective] to 
free from dirt or filth, 

CLEANLY, Adj. free from dirt or filth ; 
free from moral impurity ;z innocent; chaſte. | 

CLEANLY, Adv. in a clean, neat manner; 
free from dirt, cr filth, | 

CLE/ANNESS, S, neatneſs ; free from dirt 
er filth; elegance; exattneſs; freedom from 
any immoral impurity, "Py 

To CLE/ANSE, V. A. [clanfian, Sax, ] to 
tree from dirt or filth. by waſhing or rubbing ; to 
free from bad humours by purges, in Medicine. 
To free from matter or funguſes, applied to 
wounds, i 

CLEANSER, S. in Medicine, that which 
zemoves any humours, or expels any noxious 
fluid from the body; a detergent, 

CLEAR, Adj. [from clair, Fr. of clarus 
Lat.] that which may be ſeen through. That 
Which is free from filth, applied to ſtreams, 
Free from clouds or miſts; applied to the wea- 
ther. Without mixture; poſitive ; . plain, or 
free from any ambiguities or doubrful expreſ- 
bons; void of guilt; free from any undue bias 
or impediment, applied to the judgment. Uſed 


„ off,” L'Eftrange. Ws 

To CLEAR, J. A. to remove any filth, 
ook or other obſtruction; to free from ob- 
curity, perplexity, or diffienlty; to juſtify, or 


CLA VES, S. [claye, Fr.] in Fortification, | 


* P 
adverbially, for entirely or quite. Bit it clear +0 
ing, to engraft by cleaving the flock of a tree, 


= 


E E- 

manifeſting innocence; to cleanſe; to brighten 
to remove any thing which intercepts the light. 
To clear a ſhip, is to obtain leave for failing, or 
ſe ling the cargo, by paying the cuſtoms. 

CLEARANCE, $. a certificate that a ſhip 
has been cleared at the cuſtom-houſe, by pay- 
iog the duties. 5 

CLEARER, S. the perſon or thing that re- 
moves any filth or obſtruction; that which 
communicates light to the mind, or removes any 


difficulty or prejudices which may obſcure the 


judgment. Gold is a wonderful clearer of 
e the underſtanding.“ 8 

_ CLEARLY, Adj. free from darkneſs, ob- 
ſcurity, ambiguity ; plainly z without any un- 
due influence, or prejudice, ** Deal clearly and 
5“ impartially with yourſelves.” Tilafſ, With- 
out deduction or diminution, applied to gains; 


without evaſion, or reſerve ; plainly ; downright. 


CLEA*'RNESS, S. tranſparency, which ren- 
ders a thing eaſy to be ſeen through, applied to 
glaſs, Freedom from dregs, or filth, applied 
to liquors. Diſtinctneſs, plainneſs, freedom 
from obſcurity or ambiguity, applied ro ideas. 

CLEA'R-SIGHTED, Adj. 
word] able to diſcern and diſtinguiſh things 3 
judicious ; ſeeing into the conſequences of 


To CLEAfR-STARCH, V. A. to ſtarch in 
ſuch a manner, that linen may appear tranſ- 
parent and clearer than in common waſhing. . 
To CLE'AVE, V, A. [preter I clave, part, 
cloven ; cleowan, Sax. klaevan, Belg. kMaowen, 
Teut, of Maeve] to ſtick; to adhere to; to unite 
one's ſelf to a perſon. WES 

To CLE AVE, V. A. [preter I clave, clove, 
or cleft, particip. cloven, or cleft, from. cleafan, 
cleofen, 13 
kloven, Belg. koffoer, Dan ] to divide a thing 
with a chopper and with violence; to divide by 
a ſwift or rapid motion. The fierce eagles 
& cleave the liquid ſky.” Prior. To divide, 
or ſeparate ; to part aſunder. ED 

A CLEA'VER, S. a large flat inftrum 
made of metal, with a handle, and of a long 
ſquare form, uſed by butchers to ſeparate the 
joints of meat from their carcaſes; one who 
chops any thing, In Botany, a weed, named 
likewiſe (/twer, 


” 


each line, according to' the ſcale ; the tune or 

key in which it is to begin, and all the uniſons 

ES | po one pr dlecadon nh hy 

© CLEFT, Participle paſſive, from cleave. 
CLEFT, S. [from clave, Mufft, Teut.] a 


5 


body; a crack. In Farriery, a diſeaſe in 
horſes, which appeats on the hough of the 
aſterns, „ 39 N 

To CLEFT-GRAFT, V. A. in Garden - 


and inſerting a branch into it. 


„CLEMEN CV, 8. elemertia, Lat, cles 
nets in the luflicting puniſmment. 


Rove any charge of guilt or accuſation, by | 


R 2 CLEMENT, 


* in 


*." > - - 


La compound 


'CLE*F, S. [from cf, Fr. a key] in Muſic, | 
a mark placed at the beginning of the lines of a 
piece of muſic, which ' determines the name of 


ſpace made by the ſeparation of the parts of any 


mence, Fr.] unwilling to puniſh, and tender - N 


o a > + — 
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_ CLE'MENT, Adj. {clemens, Lat.] unwil- 
Ting to puniſh, and tender in executing or in li- 
J ͤ nat 
_ CLERGY, 8. clerge, Fr. clerus, Lat. 
- XAnpog,. Gr. ſelected] a body of men officiating 
in the public ſervice of the church, and ſet 
apart for that purpoſe. 3 . 
__ CLERGYMAN, S. a perſon dedicated, by 
ordination, to the ſervice of che church; a 

%%% A OE... 
CLERICAL., Adj, [clericus, Lat.] belong- 

ing to the clergy, CV 
CLERK, S. [clerc, Fr, cliric, Sax, clericus, 
Lat.] in Law, a title appropriated to the cler - 
gv. In antient authors, a ſcholar or man of 
letters ; a writer. in a PRYE office, In Com- 
merce, a perſon employed in 'a metchant's 
compting-houſe to tranſact fuch buſineſs as is 
performed by the pen; and when an out door 
clerk, to attend at the cuſtom-houſe, water- 
ſide, and Change. In the Church Service, a 
lay man, who has a ſeat adjoining to the reading 
_ deſk, pronounces the reſponſes with an audible 
voice, gives out the ſinging plalms,, &c. A 
Bible clerk at the univerſity, is a ſcholar of an 
inferior order, who rings the bell, lights the 
candles, and ſhews the leifons to thoſe who read 


them in the chapel. . . 
CLE'RKSHIP,. S. che office or ethploy' of 
. | 3 
CLEVER, Adj. dextrous, quick, or ſkil- 
ful in the performance of any thing; well- 
pleaſigg, convenient, well. Twou'd found 
more clever. Pepe. Well- made; hand- 
ſome. OSS Pe 
_ .CLEV/ERLY, Adv. in a dextrous, ingeni- 
_ ous, ſkilful, and proper manner. 5 
CLEVE'RNESS, S. a proper, ſi Iful, and 
dextrous performance; a quality which conveys 
the idea of fitneſs, ingenuity, and perfection, 
and thereby excites ſatisfaction in the mind. 
CLE W, 8. [clywe, Sax. kowe, Belg. da- 
el, Teut. any thing in a globular form] a 
ball of thread.  Figuratively, any guide or di- 
rection, by means of which a perſon may ſur- 


mount any difficulty, alluding to a ball of | 
thread made nſe of by perſons to find their way 


back again from a labyrinth, Tf cee of a 
ſail, is the lower corner, reaching down to 
the earing, where the tackle and ſheets are faſ- 
e 3 

To CLE W, V. A. among Sail : 

with the word ſail, fignifies to raiſe them in 

: order to be furled by means of a rope faſtened 
to the clew, and called a clezo- garnet. | 


Fr.] to make a ſmall, ſharp, and ſucceflive 
* . ,NOiſe, like that of the beats of a watch. 
CLIENT, S. [aliens, in La | 
Who employs a lawyer For advice, br defence. 
Among the Romans, one who was dependent. 
. an: ſome 7 perſonage, who undertook to de- 
Fend him from oppreſſion. 


e friends and client. Fohnſ. Catall. 


- CLIENTELE, S. [clientela, Lat.] the 


condition of a client. 5 Under the pretext of 


4 


Sailors, joined | 


| 
To CLICK, v. N. [s/icken, Belg, cliguerer, 


Lat.] in Law, one 


« They ate your 


0k, 76: 


i CLVENTSHIP, S. the office or conditing 


of a client. 3 | 
. CLUFF, 8. [chF, Sax.. iff, Belg, clin, 
Lat.] a ſtcep or craggy rock, generally apples 
to one on the ſea coaſt, In Muſic, uſed, in: 
properly, for (% | — 54 
© CLIMA'CTER,. 8. DMH], Or.] a 
certain period of life or portion of years, ſup. 
poſed to terminate in ſome great danger, 
_CLIMA'CTERIC, or CLIMACTER]. 
CAL, Adj. [from xA:ua?, Gr. a ſcale] con- 
taining a certain number of years, at the exp. 
ration of which, ſomething dangerous js ſup. 
poſed to happen to the body.” The climacberie 
year, is a critical year in a perſon's life, where- 
in he is ſuppoſed to ſtand in great danger of 
death,” © We. 
CLUMATE, S. [x, Or.] in Geogra- 
phy, a ſpace on the ſurface of the earth, con- 
tained. between two parallel circles, and meaſur- 
ed from the equator to the polar circles; in 
each of which ſpacts the longeſt days are half 
an hour longer in thoſe near the poles, than in 
thoſe neareſt the equator. From the polar cir- 
cles to the poles, the climates increaſe the ſpace 
of a whole month. In a popular ſenſe, any 
country dittering from another, either in reſpect 
of its ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, or the 
manners of its inhabitants, without any regard 


to the length of the day. 
-CLVMAX, S. [#ayuet, Or.] in Rhetoric, 
a figure, wherein the ſenſe of a period afccnds 
or increaſes every ſentence, till it concludes; 


as 1 r == 


of clientęle,  Fobnſon, 
©. IVE « 


- 


— 


as in the following : “ Whether Paul or Apol- f 
e los, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or . 
e death, or things preſent, or things to come, | 
& all are yours, and ye are Chriſt's, and Chil ; 
is God's,” i Or. ni. 22,3. | 
. To;CLUMB, .V. N. [preter, and participle | 
paſſive, climbed, ſometimes pronounced cine, t 
from climan, Sax. Aimmen, Teut. Alam, N 
Belg.] to aſcend, including the idea of «itt 1 
culty and ſucceſſive attempts z to riſe higher a 
from the horizon, applied to the ſun; t0 er 
aſcend, by their ſpecific levity, Sc. applied to 3 
vapours ; to mount, afcend, or go upwards. =; 
CLIMWBER, S. one who mounts, aſcend, - 
or ſcales any high or fteep place; a plant ſ ks 
called, from its creeping up on other ſupports, 38 
CLI ME, S. [from >, Gr.] the fan ſs 
as climate; generally uſed in poetry. | ; i 
To CLI NOCH, V. A. to hold a thing in D 
the hand with the fingers and thumb meeting] Fu 
over it; to "ſhut the hand, fo as the fingers 0 
and thumb may reach over each other; to bend 5 
the point of a nail, when driven through 20 hi 
thing; to confirm, eſtabliſh, or puſh home I 
4 applied to an argument. | Wy 
 CLI/NCH, S. a word which has a doubi Rel 
meaning; a pun j a word made uſe of to con DD 
| clude ſeveral lines in the different parts of er, 
poem, and to rhime to as many different ori 970 
Here one poor word a thouſand crc Mg 
© makes. Pope. In Navigatiap, that f 5 
of a cable which is faſtened to the ring of ng 
z % Dathebae:2 . Flow 
1 CLINCHER, 8. a' ctamp or _ / 


iple | 


5 OY 2 LE | . 
OL). 


bade of a piece of iron bent, or making an 


angle at the top, and uſed to faſten planks. 

To CLING, V. A. ſpreter, 1 clung, or 
have cling, part. clung, Mynger, Dan.] to ftick 
cloſe to, or hang upon, by twiſting round a 
thing. | | „ 
CLUNGY, Adv. apt to ſtick or adhere to. 

. CLINIC, or CLYNICAL, Adj. [from xx, 
Gr.] thoſe who keep their beds on account of 
the violence of any diſorder, Antiently uſed 
for a patient, or phyſician, At preſent uſed, 
when applied to perſons, for a quack; but 
when applied to medicine, the method of at- 
tending, &c. on fick perſons confined to their 
beds, in order to learn the various ſymptoms of 
their diſorders, - their criſes, &e, 5 

To CLINK, V. A. to ſtrike metals toge- 
ther ſo as to make them ſound. Neuterly, to 
make a noiſe, applied to the ſound made by 
two pieces of metal ſtruck together, 

CLYNK, S. a noiſe made by the ſtriking of 
two pieces of metal, whether iron or ſteel, on 
each other.. 5 . 

CLYNQUANT, S. [Fr.] embroidery ; 
ſpleador ot dreſs; or tinſel finery, Gi 

To CLIP, V. A. [clippan, Sax, to em- 
brace] to embrace by folding the arms cloſely 
round; to enfold in the arms; to hug; to 
cut with ſheers, from &/epper, Dan, or Apr, 
Dut. Figuratively, to diminiſh, applied to 
coin. To cut ſhort, not to pronounce fully, 
applied to language. i e 

CLIPPER, S. one that debaſes the coin, 
by cutting, filing, or otherwiſe diminiſhing its 
kze-and weight, ' _ e | 
*. CLIPPING, S. [See Chp.] that which is 
cut off from a thing. ' 9 

CLVVER, S. [ more properly written clea- 
ver] in Botany, an herb, whoſe ſeeds ſtiek to 


the cloaths of ſuch as touch it; and. uſed in | 


medicine,” + 4; 2 

CLO/AK, S. a looſe outer garment without 
leeves, worn over the reſt of a perſon's cloaths, 
either to defend them from cold or rain. Fi- 
guratively, a pretext or pretence, in order to 
conceal any deſign. ' : 

To C OAK, V. A. to cever with a cloak, 
Figuratively, to conceal any deſign by ſome ſpe- 
cious pretext or artiſice. jo POM 
CLOAK- BAG, S. a bag in which cloaths 
are carried; a portmanteau, | REES 

To CLOATH,. V. A. {clad, Sax. Leeder, 
Dan.] ta furniſh or cover with cloaths; to 


| refs, | : 
CLO'ATHING, S. dreſs; garments'; or | 


that which a perſon wears. to cover. and defend 
his body from the weather. : ook 
CLO'CK,,S. [coclc, Brit. from ' cect, Brit. 
and Arm, a bell, cache, Fr. clugga, Sax. Hoc he, 
Belg. and Dan. and glocke, Teut, ] a kind of 
movement or. machine, going by a pendulum, 
rving to meaſure time, and ſhew the hour by 
firiking on a bell. Huygens wat the firſt per“ 


ſon who brought the art. of clock-making to | 


ay perfection; and the firſt pendulum clock 
made in England, was in the year +622, by 
Tumantil, a Dutchman, Hbat's o'clet, is 4 


| 


1 


p 


_— 


77 CEO 
phraſe, importing what hour is it? "Tis nine 
clock, implies, it is the ninth hour. Applied 
to ſtockings, chock Hgnifies the work with which 
the ankles are adorned. | | 
CLO/CK-WORK, S. any movements which 
lum, and in that reſpect reſemble the move- 

ments of a clock, 4 TG | 
CLO'D, [clud, Sax, a little hillocir, &/orte, 
Belg. ] a ſmall maſs of moiſt earth; a lump of 
earth or clay. Figuratively, a'turf; the ground ; 
any thing vile, baſe, and earthly, applied to 
the human body, by way of contempt, oppoſed 
to the ſou] ; a dull, groſs, ſtupid perſon. | 
To CLOYD, V. N. from the noun Morte- 
ren, Belg.] to unite into a maſs, on account of 
its moiſture or v:ſcidity. To curdle, wed in- 
ſtead of cot. Actively, to pelt with clods. 
CLOD'/DY, Adj. conſiſting of little heaps, 
ſmall maſſes, cr clods of earth ; full of unbro- 
ken clods.or maſſes of earth. SO 
"CLOD/PATE, S. a ſtupid fellow; one Who 


cannot eaſily apprehend the meaning of ano- 


ther. Hence c/od-pated, an adjective, imply 3 


ing dull of apprehenſion, or ſtupid. 


To CLO'G, V. A. to load with ſomęthing 
that may hinder motion; to burthen ; to em- 
barraſs; to be filled with any thing that may 
hinder its operation; to be obſtruQed-. by the 
ſticking of ſomething to a thing. EW TEN 

CLO'G, S. any weight or thing which im- 


pedes or ' hinders the motion of a thing; a re- 


ſtraint; an incumbrance, hindrance, obſtruc- 
tion, or impediment; a compoſition of leather, 
conſiſting of a ſoal and two ſtraps, worn by wo- 


men over their ſhoes, to keep their feet clean, - 
4 or warm. | 


CLO'GGINESS, S. the ſtate of being hin- 


dered from motion; obſtruction. 8 

CLO GG V, Adj. that which by adhering ta 
any inſtrument, ſtops up the paſſages, or other- 
wiſe hinders its motion. : 


CLOTSTER, S. clit, Brit. claufſer, Sax. 


| clefler, Germ. Koſter, Dan. Rlcoſier, Belg. cloi- 
fre, Fr. clauſtrg, Ital. clauſtrum, Lat.] a ha- 


bitation ſurrounded with walls, and dwelt in 


by monks or religious; a monaſtery for the re- 


ligious of either ſex. In a more reſtrained ſenſe, 


the principal part of, a regular monaſtery, con- 
fiſting of a ſquare built on each of its fades. In 


ArchiteAure, a court which has buildings on 
each of its four ſides z a periſtile or piazza, _ 
To CLOTSTER, V. A. to ſhut up in a 
monaſtery ; to confine in a religious houſe, 
CLOFSTERAL; Adj. ſhut up in a mona- 
ſtery or nunnery; ſolitary; retired ; recluſe. * ' 
 CLOVSTERED, Part. folitary ; inhabi- 
ting a cloiſter ; confined in a monaſtery, or re- 
ligious houſe. In Architecture, built round, 
or ſurrounded with a piazza, or periitile, = 
CLOVSTRESS, S. a min; or female te- 
tired from the world, and inhabiting a religious 
Note Pen tt ADDS, 3 | 
CLO'KE, S. See Cloak: * 
To CLO'OM, V. A. to cover or ſtop up 
with clay, mortar, or any glutinous matter. 


| 'To CL 


O'SE, V. A. [clos, Fr, cluſus, Lats] 
R 3 - 


4 


go by means of ſprings, wheels, and a pendu- - 


RN 
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eaſily breathed in, applied to the air. 


wandering. 


# 


F 
to ſhut any thing that is open; to conelude, 
finiſh, or perfect; to confine; to join any 


thing broken. To heal, applied to wounds ; 
to join, two parts together, after being ſepa- 
rated. The earth cloſed upon tbem. To 


join with a party. 


CLOYSE, S. any thing ſhut, without paſ- 
ſage or outlet; a imall field ſurrounded with a 
hedge or rails. Applied to time, the end of 
any particular period, or portion. The cleſe 
te of night... CZryd., The end of a ſentence ; 
a. concluſion, | 

CLO'SE, Adj. uſed with the verbs, tie, but, 
or faften, ſhut ſo as nothing can come out, nor 
any air make its entrance. A cloſe box. 
« A cloſe room.” Wit kout vent or inlet; 
without motion; ſtagnating ; ſultry, or not 
Having 
very few pores, applied to metals. That 
« very cloſe metals. Lock. Denſe ; conciſe ; 
ſhort ; withont any redundancies ; or thick, 
applied to the manner of expreſſion. Your 
thoughts lie ſo «ſc together.. Applied to 


 FNtuation, touching, or without any diſtance 


between the things mentioned. Applied to de- 


ſiens, ſecret, or without diſcovery; having the 


appearance of reſerve and ſecrecy z without 
% To keep eur thoughts cloſe to 
tc their buſineſs.“ Locke, Home; to the 
point; retired ; without going abroad, © He 


“ keeps very clo. Under great reſtraint. 


cloſet, for the ſake of privacy. 


tie, called likewiſe the founder, 


« A cloſe priſoner. Narrow, dark, cloudy, 


 Tyifty,, and ſultry, applied to the ſky, or wea- 


ther. Uſed adverbially, either by itſelf, or in 
comnoſition. | 

CLO'SE BODIED, Adj. that which comes 
tight round the body, oppoſed to that which 
hangs looſe, 

CLOSE-HANDED, Adj, covetous; illi- 
beral ; void of generoſity, 

CLOY/SE-LEAGUED, Adj. ranged near 
one another; in a thick and impenetrable bo 


dy; ſecretly leagued, or privately conſpiring 


againſt, | 
CLOY/SELY, Adv. applied to ſhutting any 
veſſel, Sc. without vent or paſſage for the in- 
ternal or external air; very near,z not deviating 
from, applied to the tranſlation of authors. 
% have tranſlated cio ey. 
CLO/SENESS, S. the ſtate of having no 


paſſage for the air; nargowneſs 3 want of air; 


denſeneſs; compactneſs; without many inter- 
Nices or pores ; recluſeneſs; ſolitude; reſerve; 
ſecrecy; avarice; connection; or dependence. 

CLO/SE-PENT, Adj. wanting vent; ſhut 


ſe 
CLO'SER, S. a finiſher ; or concluder, 
 CLOVET, S. {from c/ofe] a {mall r: om for 


privacy and retirement; a ſhallpw place furniſh- 


with ſhelves, and with a door, ſerving as a 


xepoſitary for NI, or family utenſils, 


To CLO'SET, V. A. [from the noun] to 
ſhut yp or conceal in a cloſet; to take into a 


Y 3 
CLO'SH, S. 2 diſtemper in the feet of cat - 


„„ Yo» 

CLOSURE, S. the act of ſhutting or ſtoy· 
ping up any aperture or clift ; confinement 
conclufion; end. : 
_ CLO'T, S. [ Vet, Belg,] a maſs formed by 
thickening of any fluid body. af 

To CLO'T, V. N. {Morteren, Belg.] to 
grow into ſmall aſſes, applied to any fluid ſub. 
ſtance. To gather into clods, applied to moiſt 
or clayey earth, | 

CLO'TH, S. plural, ckths or clothes] in 2 
general ſenſe, any thing woven, either from 
animal] or vegetable ſubſtances, for garment ; 
the linen Wwheiewith a table is covered at any 
meal; the canvaſs on which pictures are paint- 
ed; the ſeveral coverings which are laid on a bed. 

CLO'THIER, S. one who carries on the 
manufactory of woollen cloth, | 

CLOTH-SHEA'RER, S. one who ſhean 
the nap of woollen cloth, after it has been raiſ- 
ed by the carders or teazers. 

CLOT-POLL, S.. a word of contempt and 
reproach, implying a ſtupid perſon ; a block- 
head, or thick-ſkull, 

To CLO'TTER, V. A. See To Cle. 

CLO'TTY,. Adj. foll of clots, or lumpg. 

CLOU'N, S. A cg cled, according to Some 
mer, or from claude, Belg. a ſpot] a collection 
of conder.ſcd vapours ſuſpended in the atmo- | 
ſphere. Couds are the moſt conſiderable of all 
the meteors,- as furniſhing water and plenty to 
the earth ; mitigating the exceſſive heats of the 
torrid Zone, and ſcreening it from the beam: 
of the ſun ; collecting the rays of light by the 
numerous refraQtions they ſuffer in their paſſage 
through them, thereby prolonging the fa; of 
light after the ſun is deſcended below the hori- 
ron, and anticipating its coming ſome time be · 
fore it has aſcended above it; without their 
medium, the heavens would be ane uniform ſa- 
ble ſubſtance, the rays of light would be ſcat 
tered abroad in the immenſe regions of ſpace 
without reaching our eyes, and the raviſhing 
proſpect of nature would become à large blot, 
They conſiſt of very ſmall drops of water, de- 
tached by external or internal heat, and ele- 
vated hy electricity, and the laws of hydroſta · 
tics, above the ſurface of the earth, till they | 
arrive at a collection of vapours, of the ſame 
ſpecific gravity with themſelves, when meeting 
with cold, and by running into each other, they 
form maſſes, or collections heavier than that 
part of the atmoſphere, which they ſwam in 
before, and ſo fall down in rain, Figuratively, 
the veins, or duſky marks in agates, or ſtones; 
any thing which obſcures; a ftate of dark- 


{neſs a crowd, or great number. A cloud 


c of witneſſes," Atrerb. ; 
To CL Ou, V. A. tg darken 3 to make 
the countenance. appear lowring z to render 4 
truth obſcure, or difficult to be underſtood ; va- 
riegated, or diverſified, with dak veins, ap- 
plied to wood and ſtones, Neuterly, to gor 
cloudy, dark, or overrcaſt, applied to the ſky, 
CLOUD. BERRY. S. in Botany, 2 
of the rubus, or bramble, oF 
Nr i  CLOVP- 


* 


| CLOUD-CAPT, Adj. xovered, topped by, | With food, as to leave no appetite for any money 


he. the clouds. - «The to ſurfeit almoſt to loathing, In Gunnery, to 
or WY IO Hs Lats nail up guns, by Ariking a ſpike into their a 


7 CLOU'DILY, / Adv. in a cloudy or dark | touch-holes. . 4 
manner. 9 ; IJ.  CLO'YLESS, Adj. that which will never bs 
» CLOU!DINESS, S. a ſtate wherein donds{ ſatisfy; that which will never furfeit, and, on 
. procure darkneſs and obſcurity; want of bright-} account of its excellence, will always leave a 
i neſs or luſtre; foulneſs, applied to precious ſtones. | deſire of more. TEE | 
« I ſaw a diamond made clearer by lying in | CLU'B, 8. [chufppe, Brit. thoppel, Belg. 
2 + « cool liquor, and by lying longer the ſtone kolb, Teut.] a heavy and ftrong ſtick, uſed ad 
u | « would loſe more of its cloudineſs.” Boyle, an offenfve weapon. In Gaming, the name 
4 CLOU'DLESS, Adj. withone clouds z clear, of one of the ſuits of cards, called in French 
y applied to the weather, Without ſpots or foul- 4 fe, from its reſembling the trefoil leaf, or 
- neſs, aprlied to jewels. N | that of clover-graſs. In Spaniſh, it is called 
. CLOUDY, Adj, [See Clud.} formed of] $aftes, which ſignißes faves or clubs, from 
0 clouds 3 dark, obſcure, or over-caſt with clandt. | Whence we ſeem to have borrowed our name 


Figuratively, obſcure ; dark; imperfe& ; ſul- for this ſuit, though we retain the French fi- 

n len; gloomy ; dejectet. 8 5 sure; the money, proportion, or ſum every 
. CLO VE, the preter of Chave. | member is obliged to pay at a drinking ſociety z 

| CLO'VE, 8. rim Fr. a nail, clævo di ge- an aſſembly meeting at a public houſe to ſpend 

4 cias, Ital. chido de girofano, Span.] an aroma- the evening, generally incorporated and regu- 

3 tic fruit, brought ; 9k the Eaft Indies, grow- | lated by orders eſtabliſned among themſelves; 
ing on a tree twenty feet high, whoſe leaves concurrence z joint expence or contribution. 

reſemble thoſe of the bay - tree. ; To CLU'B, V. A. to contribute one's propor- 

CLO\VEGILLYFLOWER, S. [fo called | tion to a public expence ; to join and unite in 


to from its ſmelling like cloves] in Botany, the | one common defign 3 to lend aſſiſtance either 1 
n diantbus, or caryophilus. _ | with reſpect to ſtrength or mental abilities; to 4 
- CLO'VEN, participle, from Cleave. carry on ſome common deſign which requires 3 
l CLO'VEN - FOOTED, or CLO'VEN - I the affiſtance of many; to pay or contribute 4. 
to ' HOOFED, Adj. having the foot or hoof di- one's proportion of money or abilities to a com- 41 
io vided into two parts, ED mon expence, or towards perfecting any under= 1 
ng CLO'VER, er CLO/'VER-GRASS, 8. in | taking. | N of 
he Botany, a ſpecies of trefoil, To live in dover, | CLUBHEADED, Adj. having a round or 'h 1 
ge is 2 phraſe for living luxuriguſly, becauſe clo- | thick head. FE 3 . 
of ver is reckoned a delicious food: for cattle. CLU'B-LAW, S. the compelling the aſſent . | | 
i- | CLO'VERED, Adj. covered with clover. of a perſon by external force, or violence, 43 
e- CLO'UGH, S. [ Sax. pronounced chf] the] To CLU'CK, V. N. [cloccian, Brit. clochat, LS 
ir clift of a hill; a clift. In Commerce, an al- | Arm. cloclan, Sax. Kocken, Belg.] to make a 5 | 
a- lowance of two pound in every hundred weight, noiſe like a hen, when calling her chickens. . 
t. for the turn of the ſcale, that the commodity | * CLU'MP, S. [ne, Kumpe, Teut.] a 1 
ce may hold out weight, when ſold by retail. ſhapeleſs thick piece of wood, nearly as broad 1 
ng CLOUT, S. Lclur, Sax. MHuyte, Belg. dod, | 33 I. 8 4 
t. Teut.] a ſquare piece of cloth made double, SILY, Adv. in an uncouth, awk- - 
e · ſerving among ether uſes, to keep infants clean | ward, graceleſs, and unpleaſing manner. 
e · from their evacuations; a patch on a ſhoe or | CLUM'SINESS, S. want of ingenuity, 
a» garment, 9 | ſkill, dexterity, or readineſs in performing any 
ey | To CLOU'T, v. A. to patch; or mend in thing; awk 3 
ne a coarſe and clumſy manner; to cover with a] CLU MSV, Adj. awkward, artleſs, unhan 
ng thick cloath; to join awkwardly or clumfily | dy, and without grace, in the performance of  - in 
ey I Ks I | any thing; heavy, _ and coarſe, with ree | 
at  CLO/UTED, Part. gathering or congealing | ſpe& to weight and ſhape. | 
in in clots. 5 e 5 One the preter and participle of aling. 
15 CLOU'TERLY, Adj. clowniſhly; clumfi- | To CLUNG, V. N. [eimgan, Sax. 40 
1 ly ; or performed in an awkward manner. | waſte away] to dry or waſte wood, after it 
K- CLO/WN, S. a ruſtic, or country fellow; | is cut. | C 
ud one whoſe behaviour is rude, and manners are CL UNG, Part, waſted away, by a con- 

unpoliſhed, | | 3 I ſamption, or other diſorder; ſhrunk. 4 
ko | CLU'WNISH, Adj. in = manner agreeable | CLU'STER, {clufter, chte: Sax. Lyſtrs 
2 to clowns; rude; awkward ; ill-bred ; and Belg. ] a bunch, or ſeveral things of the ame 
oh coarſe, like a clown, ſort growing cloſe together, and on one com- 
p- CLOW!NISHLY,. Adj. in a chamſy, coarſe, | mon ſtalk. Figuratively, a number of inſets 
* rate, and ren gh Sams. | . | crouding eee a body of, or ſeveral, peo 
Ys 25 INISHNESS, 8. a quality reſem- | ple collected together. | . 
| bling the unpoliſhed rudeneſs, A To CLU'STER, v. N. to grow in bunches. 
et er awkward addreſs, of a clown z broadneds | cloſe together, and on one ſtalk, applied to ve- 

and coarſeneſs of expreſſion. bles To gather cloſe in bodies, 


„cry, v. A. Ice, Fr.] to fillfo 


— cle iow bunches. YN 


* - * CLU'STER-GRAPE, s. in Botany, the 


ſmall black grape, generally the forwardeſt of 


ale. | 
LUS“ TER, Adj, growing cloſe together 
on one common ſtalk, © © | 
To CLU'TCH, V. A. to hold in the hand 
with the fingers and thumb cloſed together; to 
gripe, or graſp; to ſhut the hand cloſe, ſo as 
to ſeize and hold a thing faſt. 7 
_ CLUY'TCH, S. a gripe, graſp, or ſeizure 
with the hand, ſhut very faſt and cloſe, Figu- 
ratively, in the plural, clutches, the paws or 
talons of a bird or wild beaſt. Poſſeſſion, in- 
. cluding the idea of rapaciouſneſs, 
— CLU'TTER, S. [See Clatter] a noiſe made 
by a perſon's being in a hurry about ſome tri- 
fling affair; a hurry or clamour : a low word. 
o CLU'TTER, V. N. [from th: noun] 
to malte a noife or buſtle about ſome trivial 
affair; zenerally uſed in contempt, or reproach. 
CEYBTER; . [x veleę, from xNbα . 
Gr. to waſk] in Medicine, a decoction of va- 
rious ingredients injected into the anus by means 
of a ſyringe, or pipe and bladder. 8 
To COACER'VATE, V. A. ¶ ceacerœtum, 
ſupine of ecace vo, Lat.] to heap together. 
COACERVATTION, S. from eacerwate] 
the act of heaping, or the Rate of things heap- 
ed together. | hk | 
CO'ACH, S. [coche, Fr. kotozy, Boh. Lo- 
cky, Hung. cuchy, Tur.] a carriage of plea- 
ſure and ſtate, having both back and tront ſeats, 
Hung upon ſtraps or ſprivgs, running on four 
, wheels, and diſtinguiſned from a chariot, be- 
cauſe it has two ſeats fronting each other, and 
form a vi ,, becauſe more than one perſon 
can fit oppoſite to another. This carriage was 
originally intended for the country, and when 
firſt introduced into cities, there were but two 
even at Paris, one of which belonged to the 
queen. and the other to Diana, natural daugh- 
ter of Henry II. The firſt courtier who ſet 
up this equipage, was John de Laval De Bais 
Dauphin, who could not travel on horteback. 
on account of his enormous bulk, We find 
even in England, that as low as queen Eliza- 
beth's time, the nobility of both ſexes attended 
ber in proceſſions on horſeback, 5 
To CO'ACH, V. A. to carry or convey in 
a coach, OD . i 
CO!ACH-BOKX, S. the ſeat :whereon the 
perſon fits to drive a coach. : ; 
CO'ACH-HIRE, S. the fare of a hackney 
coach, or money paid for. the uſs of a bired 
coach, | 
To CO CT, V. [from con, together, and 
actum, ſepine of ago, Lat. to act] to act to- 
"gether, or in concert. The two did cad,” 


Sho}, Seldom uſed, co-rprrate being the term 


now in vogue. 0 g | 
_. COA'CTION, S. the obliging to do, or to 
refrain from doing any action; force; com- 
-- Iulliog= 0: J 
*  COACTIVE, Adj. having the force of re- 
ſtreining from, or compelling to, any action; 
* aQting in concert with, Fs SY 


- 


' COADJU!TANT, part. [from con and ad. 
Jjutans, Lat.] helping; aſſiſting, of taking par 
with a perſon in any action; co-operating, 
Subſtantively, uſed for an accomplice, or the 


* 


| perſon who partakes in any àction; a co-ope. 


rator, : 

COADJU/TOR, - 8. [from con, together, 
and adjutor, Lat.] one engaged in aſſiſting an- 
other; an aſſiſtant; aſſociate; or partner in 
any undertaking. In the Canon Law, one ap- 
pointed and empowered to perform the duties of 

another. e | 

COADJU'VANCY,  S. [from con, and ad. 
Juwans, participle of adi, Lat, to aflif] 
help; concurrence” in any proceſs or opera- 
e z 2 cpytributing to effect any part cular de- 


ScoAbuNYTIOx, S. [from con, ad, and 
unitio, Lat.] the uniting of ſeveral things or 
particles, ſo as to form one common maſs, 
« "The coadunition of partieles. Hale. 
To COAGMENT,*V. A. [from coagren- 
to, Lat.] to join, glue, or heap toprt er, ſo as 
to form one maſs, % Had the world bee c- 
% agmented” from that fortu tcus jumble.“ 
Clan up. JC LOO 5 
COAGMENTA'TION, g. [coarmentati, 
Lat.] a joining, vniting, gluing, or otherwiſe 
heaurng ſeveral particles, or ſubſtances together, 
ſo as to form one common maſs,” The joining 
ſeveral ſyilables or words together, ſo as to form 
one word, or ſentence, applied to nyle, or 
grammar. Cementing and coagmentation of 
* words. ebe, |? 
| COA/GULABLE, Adj. I from croguh, 
Lat. to curdle] that which may thicken, grow 
denſe, or concrete. | 
To COA/GULATE, V. A. [toagulo, Lat.] 
to make x thing curdle, or turn into clots, ap- 
plied to the turning of milk into curds by 
means of rennet, Neuterly, to curdle; to 
form concretions; to congeal, « 
COAGULATION, S. [coagelatio, Lat.) 
the act of turning into curds. Concretion ; 


ed, curdled, or condenſed'; the ſubſtance or 
body formed by congelation or concretion. 
COA'GULATIVE, | Adj. {from c:agulat?] 
that which has the power of cauſing ccagula- 
tions, concretions; curdling, or depriving 4 
body of its fluidity, 8 
*-COAGULA'TOR, S. that which cauſes 
condenſat ons, cr concretions. N 
COA/L, S. [col, Sax. kel, kabl, Teut. hell, 
| Belg. Ku“, Dal a ſolid,. dry, opake, inflam- 
mable ſubſtance, found in large firata, ſpitting 
generally in an horizontal dire&ion, of a black 
| glofly hue, ſoft and friable, not fubbe, but 
| eafily inflammable, and leaving, when burt, 
a great quantity of aſhes. Uſed ſometimes for 
charcoal. Figuratively, any thing which mij 
be fired, or which conſumes and warms like 


4 


fire, applied *0 anger or diſcord, + - © 


the deepeſt black, : A 
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conęel ation; or growing thick and 'tangible, | 
applied to fluids; the ſtate of a thing congeal- | 


CO/AL-BLACK, S. of the colour of col; 


OA LER V/ S. a place where coals re) 
dug. Coal-mine, is moſt frequently uſed, 
"-T, COALE/SCE, V. N. to unite together, 
| COALF/SCENCE, S. [ coale/cens, Lat.] the 
act of coaleſcing er uniting of ſ:veral particles, 
whereby they adhere together, and form one 
common mals. ; | 
" COALVTTON, S. [coalitum, ſupine of coa- 
leſco,, Lat, to unite together] the uniting or 
joining of differcat particles, fo as tg compoſe 
one boqv, or common maſs, ; 
COA'L-WORK, S. a goal mine, or place 
where coals are dug. + | 4 
.  COA'LY,, Adj. abounding in coal. 
 COAPTA!TION, S. the fitting or artful 
diſpoſition, or arangement of the parts of a- 
thing, or of the words of a ſentence, 
COARSE, Adj. mixed with droſs, not re- 


| — a 

ö f CE oO ce | v7 
applied to ſhoes. To do or make any thing in 
a coarſe, unhandy, or awkward. manner. | 
CO'BBLER, S. [from the verb] a. mender 
of old ſhoes, Figuratively, a very bad work⸗ 
man; one who cannot perform any thing with 
elegance. d | . 

Ra gry nin, S. [from cop, Sar. or Lp. 


burned, * | 


ſwannery. | MDA 6-E: 
CO/'BWEB, S. [from lep, Belg. a ſpider, 

and ⁊veb] the web or net of a ſpider. *Figu- 

ratively, any ſnare, or trap. Sometimes uſed 

for a reſtraint which may be eafily brokeg 

through. ; . os 4? 
* COCCVFEROUS, Adj. [from xox; and 


fined, applied to metals. Rough, and con- $e&, Gr.] in Botany, a term applied to all 
| 5 


ſilting of large threads; applied to cloth or ſilk 
manufactures. Rude, uncivil, indelicate, ill - 
bred, applied to behaviour, or manners. Un- 
poliſhed; and not elegant, applied to lan- 
vage. Mean, vile, rougb, and of no valpe. 
COA/RSELY, Adv. from coarſe and ly, 
of lice, Sax.] in a rude, rough, inelegant man- 
ner, free from any graces, or appearance of po- 
liteneſfs. | | 
COA/RSENESS, S. want of purity; a- 
bounding in droſs; want of elegance, or deli- 
cacy ; clowniſhneſs, rudeneſs, or ruſticity z a 
compoſition of mean and cheap materials. 
_ COAST, S. cee, Fr. coſta, Ital, and. 
Lat.] a ſhore or land, which lies near, and 
is waſhed by, the ſex, Uſed by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, in the Tenſe of the original French and 
Latin for a fide, or part. Otherwiſe would 
« not be refracted towards that coa#, rather 
« than any other ch. The coaſt is cl ar, a 
phraſe implying” that any danger is over, and 
that there are no obſtacles in a perſon's way, 
To COA'ST, V. N. in Navigation, to fail 
near a coaſt, or keep within fight of land. 
COA'STER, S. one who makes a voyage 
from port to port on the ſame coaſt, keeping 
at the ſame time within ſight of the ſhore 3 one 
who ſails near the ſhore. | 7 
CO AT, S. [cotte, Fr. cotta, Ital.] the 
outward garment of a man, made with plaits 
at the ſides; the lower part of a woman's dieſs 
tied round the waſte, and covering the legs. 
Figuratively, any covering, or tegument. * The 
*.eye has its ccats.” The hair or fur of a 
beaſt, In Heraldry, the eſcutcheon, field, or 
wa on which a perſon's arms are pour- 
trayed, 


To CO'AT, V. A. to cover, or ſpread 
% To coat a ceil- 


over. © To coat a retört. 
10 ing,” | 

To CO Ax, V. A. to endeavour to per- 
ſuade a perſon by flattery, or inſinuating addreſs; 
a low word, „ 


COA/XER, S. one who endeavours to per- : 


ſuade a perſon by flattery, or artful and inſinu- 
ating behaviour, 1 | 
To CO/BBLE, | v. A. [&bler; Belg.] to 


plants having berries. 


inſet found upon the opuntia, originally of a 
white or pellucid colour, hut turning red 
means of the food it_eats, and when dried af- 
fording a beautiful purple colour, made uſe of 
by dyers. | | | 


a ſcrew] made in the ſorm of a ſcrew, 


twiſted in form of a ſcrew. Turbinated, ap- 
plied to ſhells, 4 


Fr.] the male of the ſpecies of domeſtic fo 
famous for its courage, pride, and gallantry g 
the male of any birds or fowls. cal ber- cock, 


ſhew the point from which the wind blows 
an inſtrument, turning with a ſcrew, made of 
bell-metal, and uſed in drawing 'liquors from 
caſæs; the notch of an arrow; that part of 


needle of a ballance, Cock-a-boop, or cock age 
the hoop, a, phraſe implying triumphant exul- 
tation, or elation on acccount of ſome fſug- 


te Cocks his ears. Gay. To mould the ſhape 
of a hat; to wear the hat with an air of petu- 
lance, and ſmartneſs; to fix the cock of a 
gun ready for diicharging z to lay hay in ſmall 
heaps. Neuterly, to ſtrut, hold up the heady” 
or look big on account of any little ſucceſs, 
COCK A/DE, S. a ribband, tied in a bow, 
or formed in the ſhape of a roſe, worn in a 
man's hat, 3 
COCK A “TRICE, S. [from coc and atter, 
Sax. a ſerpent] a ſerpent ſuppoſed to be formed 


from a cock's egg. Figuratively, a perſon of 


an infidious, venemous, and treacherous diſpo- 
ſition. 8 


to a ſhip. a ; 4s : ; 
' COCK-CROWING, S. the time at which 
a cocks crow. Figuratively, the morning. : 


mend any thing in a.clurpſy manner, generally ; 


4+ 


2 


. a head, and irons] irons with a knob at 
the upper end, uſed-in fire-places where wood is 


CO'B-SWAN, the head or leading ſwan in a 


' COCHINEAL, S. [cochinilla, Span.] an 


CO/CHLEARY, Adj. [from cochlea, Lat. 
CO/CHLEATED, Adj. [from cochlea, Lat.] 


COCK, S. Fcorc, Sax. heck, Belg. . 
= 


an inſtrument turning round a pivot, uſed to 


the lock of a gun, which holds the flint; the 
particular form in which the brims of a hat are 
| placed; the ſtyle or gnomon of a dial; the 


To COCK, V. A. to ereft, or ſet upright. e 


CO!CK-BOAT, S. a ſmall boat belonging 


£ 
n 27 „. _ 
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| To COOKER, . A. [couelin, Fr.] wo 
. N indulge 
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indulge too much ; to fondle, or treat with too 

much fondneſs. 1 . 

+" COCKER, S. one who keeps cocks ſor 
£ QO®CKEREL, S. a cock. | 
-  CO'CKET, S. a ſeal belonging ta the cuſ- 
tom“ houſe; an inſtrument drawn on parch- 
ment; figned, ſealed, and delivered to mer- 
chants, as a certiſicate that they have paid the 
cuftoms for their goods. | | 

- CO'CK-HORSE, Adv. triumphant ; exult- 
f « Sits cocl-hurſe 


ing; a" kind of low word. 
CO'CKLE, S. {[coguilic, Fr.] a ſmall ſhell 
b. | 


6 on her throne. Prior. 


. 


Ito wrinkles by wet, or rain. 


 C@(CKLED, Part. ſhelled; wrinkled by 


wet; - 
CO'CKLOFT, S. a room over a garret, ſo 
called from its ſmallneſs. 


COCKNEY, S. I pais de evcaigne, in Boi- | toge 


au, is a country of dainties ; fimilar to this 
1 4 land cacaying.”” Sax. On which 
De. Hickes remarks, that the laſt word im- 


plied > perſon given to luxury, voluptuouſneſs, 


and cfeminate pleaſures, and from hence was | 


ven, as a term of reproach, to thoſe that live 


cities, being at firſt wrote cacaign, and by 


ume corrupted into corn] a perſon born in 
London; 2 word of contempt. Figuratively, 
- any effeminate, luxurious, ignorant, or inex- 
enced n dwelling in a city. oy EO, 
CO/CKPIT, S. a place wherein cocks 
 merally fight. In a ſhip, a place on the lower 
gcck of a man of war, in which are divifions 
toe the purſer, the ſurgeon, and his mates. 
CO/CK'S-COMB, S. a plant, the ſame as 


'S-HEAD, 8. in Botany, a plant 

called likewiſe fangen, and eſteemed one of 

ede beſt ſorts of fodder for cattle. 
CO/CK-SHUT, the claſe af the evening, 


a which time poultry go to rooſt. $54 
COCK-SPUR, 8. in Botany, the Virgi- 
mian hawthorn. : EG 


COckSURE, Ad. confident; certain. 


2 a boat, and fwain| an officer on board 
— war, who has the command of the 


; Aoat. 5 
' CO\CKWEED, S. in Botany, the dittander, 
a per- wort. C 
OA, 8. See ¶hacolate- nut. 


CO'CTILE, Adj. [eoczilis, Lat.] made by 
8, | »y * : 
CO'CTION, S. [Lat.] a boiling. In Sur- 


+ 
= 


— 


— 


* 


* a coc » and teſolution of the feveriſh mat- 
© ter. Arbut, 
Cop, or CO FISH, S. a fea fiſh, caught 
on the banks of Newfoundland, and many 
other 3 X 
Cod, S. [codd:, San.] in Botany, any cade, 
er kuſk, in which ſeeds are lodged. 


J CO'CKLE, v. N. te contract any ſtuff 


Lat.] the united power of ſeveral thi 


COCRKSWAIN, S. [coggſearne, Sax, from | 


wry, a digeſtion of matter. Taken off by 


Os 
© CO'DE, S. [fron codex,” Lat.] 2 book; ,. 


| 


book of civil laws, appropriated; by wn X 
eminence, to the collection made by Juli. 
Man. ENS Na , 


CO/DICIL, 8. fa diminutive of cod:x, lat] 
a writing made by way of ſupplement to 
w_ in order to ſupply ſomething omitted, or 
Alter and explain ſomething contained in the 


„ 
a CODIL/LE, 8. Fr. cadillo, S in 
ing, a term at ombre, * OS 
is won againſt the player; this is termed dt 
in quadrille, | | 
i T . de e . V. A. [of ag a diminu- 
ve t. t parboil; to < 
the — mg ee obama, 
CO'DLING, S. an early kind of apple 
ſo called from its being generally boiled for 
eating. 1 : 
COEF'FFICACY, S. [from con and ard, 
ther to produce an effect. 3 | 
COEFFFCIENCY, S. [from con and fi. 
ciens, part, of efficie, Lat.] the acting toge- | 
ther, or joint act of ſeveral things to produce 
any effect. N 8 
COEFFFCIENT, Part. [con and efficien, 
Lat.] that which acts jointly with another, 
Coefficients, in Algebra, numbers or unevh 
| quantities, prefixed to letters, into which they 
are ſuppoſed to be multiplied. ' In Fluxions, 
| applied to any generating term, it is the quan- 


4 
' 


* 


To CoD, V. N. to incloſe in a huſk, cafe, 
or oc. 5 3 3 ; : 


1 


mor ALAS, te” > 


| tity ariſing from the diviſion of that term by the 
generated quantity. ; 
. COE'LIAC, Adj. {from wen, Gr. the 
belly] in Medicine, joined to paſſion, a dizr- 
rhœa, loo or flux, wherein the aliment t 
comes away either indigeſted, or turned to chjle, 6-1 
inſtead of excrements. f 
COE'LIAC-ARTERY, S. in Anatomy, 7 
the firſt artery detached from the deſcending f 
trunk of the aorta into the abdomen. | ] 
„ COE/QUAL, Adj. [from con and equair, k 
Lat.] being in the fame tate, condition, and , 
circumſtance as a . c 
COEQUALJITY, S. the ftate of two per- . 
ſons or things which are equal to each other, | 
To COERCE, V. A. [coerceo, Lat.] to is 
reſtrain by force, or puniſhments, from the t 
| committing any crime, or performing any ac- t 
tion. 
- COE'RCIBLE, Adj. that which may, or f 
ought to be reftrained. : fc 
COERCION, S. [from caerecs, or correc, 
Lat.] a check, or reftraint, A reftraining k 
from the violation of any law, by means of F 
niſhment. . . m 
COERCIVE, Adj. that which has the pi 
power of reſtraining 3 that which has the au- Ve 
thority of reſtraimag by means of puniſt l 
ment. a 
COESSE/NTIAL, _ from co and ęſſex · th 
tra, Lat.] partaking of the ſame eſſence. 
COESSENTIA/LITY, S. the quality of or 
partaking of the ſame eſſence with another. R 
COETA/NEOUS, Adj. [from con and cu 
| age] of the ſame age with another. pr 


COETER- 


| qually eternal with 
C 


with, or equal to, the eternity of another. 


another, © Coeval with eternity. Pope, © Coe- 


te the motions.”” Locke. * 


| Moat, the upper part of which is raiſed with 


OR | 
© © 
COETER/NAL, Adj. [from con and &fer- 

nas, Lat.] exiſting eternally with anothery e- 

another, | 255 
OETER/NALLY, Adv. in a manner e- 

quilly eternal with another. . 
COETER'NITY, -[from con, and æternitas, 

Lat.] having an eternity of exiſtence together 


COE'VAL, Adj. - [comwus, Lat.] born or 
oduced at the ſame time; of the fame age as 


« al to mankind *'? Hale. | 
COE!VOUS, Adj. cov, Lat.] of the 
fame age; living at the ſame time, 
To COEXFST, V. N. ¶ from com and ex- 
ile, Lat.] to exiſt, or be at the ſame time, or- 


in the ſame place. ; 
COEXI'STENCE, 8. [from cori] the 

having exiſtence at the ſame time or p 

with another.. 5 


COEXIVSTENT, Adj. having exiſtence at 
the ſame time with another. Cocxiſient with 


To COE TE ND, V. A. [from con and 
extendo, Lat.] to extend to the ſame ſpace, pe- 
riod, or duration with another, followed by 
with, before the object with which the coex- 
tenſion is formed 7 Hs 

COEXTENSION, 8, the act or ſtate of 
extending to the ſame ſpace or duration with 
another, jd : 

CO/FFEE, S. [cabuch, Turk. cabnab, Arab. 
cafſe, Fr.] the derry of a tree, formerly pecu- 
liar to the kingdom of Yaman, in Arabia, but 
now propagated-in moſt of our colonies, in Ja- 
maica eſpecially, where it is little inferior to 
the beſt Turky. It grows on à tree forty feet 
high, which in Arabia is always covered with 
flowers and fruit. Its leaves reſemble the com- 
mon laurel. The liquor or decoction made 
from the berry roaſted, was introduced into 
England firſt by Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Tur- 
ky-merchant, in the year 1652, bringing with 
him one Paſquet, a Greek: ſervant, to make 
coffee for him; who was the firſt perſon that 
erer ſet up a coffee-houſe. rg 
_ CO'FFEE-HOUSE, S. a place where coffee 
is fold, perſons generally meet, if near Change, 
to tranſact buſineſs, and the news- papers are, 
taken in for the accommodation of cuſtomers, 
 CO'FFEE-MAN, S. one who keeps a cof- 
fee-houſe, “ Preferred a coffer-man to Age- 
ſe ſilaus. 15 | | | 

CO'FFER, 8. Ile Sax.] a cheſt for 
keeping money. Figuratively, treaſure. In 
Fortification, a hollow lodgment acroſs a dry 


pieces of timber above the moat's level, is co- 
vered with hurdles laden with earth, and ſerves 
3 a parapet with embrazures. It is generally 
uſed by the beſieged to repulſe the enemy, when 
they endeavgur to paſs the ditch. - | 
To CO/FFER, V. A, to put into cheſts 
5 followed by ap, . Might coffe up." 
WW, x : | k 


\ | In Paſtry, a mould 


or elſewhere, next to the comptroller 
ſpects over the behaviour and conduct of the 


| other officers of the houſehold, and pays then 


their reſpective 2 F sf 
COY/FFIN, S. [ch, Fr. cane, Ital. cad, 
Sax. 1%, ifl. a little houſe} the M— 


| of paſte for a pye. A pa- 
per caſe, in form of a cone, or pyramid ; a 


perpendicularly, uſed. by the apothecarjies to 
drop their boluſſes in, to keep the outward paw 


per clean 


. To.CO'FFIN, V. A, to place, or Incloſe in 


a coffin; 


gain a perſon over by flattery, or an inſinuating 
addreſs, © I'Il cog their hearts from them. 
Shak, To falſify, or corrupt a mar uſcript, by 
inſerting ſome word or ſentence; to obtrude falſe- 


in its fall. To lye; to whecdle. | 
CO'G, S. the tooth of a wheel by which 

it acts upon another wheel. » 
To CO'G;, V. A. to fix cogs in a wheel. 
CO'GENCY, S8. {cogens, Lat, from 

Lat, to force] the power of compelling * 

power of extorting aſſent, or obedience. _ 


| compel to action; powerful z refiſtlels, 

| CO'GENTLY, Adj. in a forcible manner. 

Extorting conviction and aſſent, applied to ar- 

guments. {DJ | 

. CO'GGtR, S. a flatterer ; a wheedler. 

|  CO'GITABLE, Adj. [ cogatabilis, Lat.] 

thit which may be thought on, or may be the 
ſubje& of thought, 7 
- COGITA'TION, S. [ cogitatio, Lat.] the 


* 


tention, or deſign; meditation, 
CO GITATIVE, Adj. 


thinking. Figuratively, thought, purpoſe, in- 


ſtudy, or reflection. ; 


| ſmall pebble ; a little ſtone. 
COGNA/TION, 8. 
Civil Law, the relation between both males 
and females deſcending from the ſame ſtock 3 
relation; a partaking of the ſame nature. 
COGNISE'E, S. in Law, the perſon ta 
whom a fine in lands or tenements is acknowse 


ledged. 5 k f > . 
CO'GNISOR, S. in Law, one that paſſes 


another, WE £57 
;  CO'GNITIVE, Adj. that which has the 
power of knowing, or apprehending, * Its cog 
« nitve or apprehenſive power. South, 


proper for the conſid 
| a perſon z fubject to judicial examination and 


7 
* 


Law, an acknowlegement 


. 5 ” 


wy im 


- * 


1 « * 8 E 
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; Who ig-" 


wherein a dead body is placed for its interment, | 


round piece of paper with the edges bent up 


To CO'G, V. A. to perſuade, wheedle, or 


hoods, or endeavour to make them paſs current. 
To cog'a die, is to ſecure it ſo, as to direct It, 


CO'GENT, Part. [cogens, Lat.] able tos 


| beholding any idea in the mind; the act af 

1 ö Lat.] 8 
having the power of thought; given to thoughi, 
| CO/GLE STONE, s. { exoge, Ital.} # 
cognatio, Lat. in 


or acknowledges a ſine in lands or tenements to 


CO'GNIZABLE, Adj, I cogmfable, Fr. ) WM 
. e 7 


notice. | | 8 a 1 1 
:  COIONIZANCE,- 8. ſcommifunce, Fr.] xa 
CO'FFERER of che ding bouſpold, 8. a of a fine or confeſon Ii 
Principal officer at court, in RS Aer] hens i + 
hs 8 : = ically - i 


On V 
Jsdicially; the part cular juriſdiction of a mas $ - COPFED, Adj. ene, a cap. 
Mfrate, or an object which more particularly | COVFURE, 8. rags ure, Fr.] 3 
ak under his inſpection or notice; a badge ] dreſ. I am highly pl ed with Your coi, 
by which any mg may be known or diſ- . ute. Specs. No. 98. 
uinguiſhed. | COO NE, S. [Fr. j a corner, 2 wooden 
COGNOS'CIBLE, Adj. L copmoſes, Lat. ] | wedge uſed by printers, 
that may be known; poſſible to be known; | To COIL, V. A. [euellier, Fr. clan, 
being the object of knowlege. | Ital ] to reduce into a narrow compaſs, To cul 
s To COHA'BIT, V. N. f from con, together, | 4 rope, is to wind it in a ring. 
and Gabito, to dwell] to dwell in the ſame place COIL, 8. per Teut.] a tumult, noiſe, 
with another; to live dee as man and confuſſon, or. buſtle, occaſioned by r 
—_ rel ; a ro e wound into a ring. 
COHA'BITANT, s „Tes and babitans ] CON, S. [coigne, Fr f. a corner; 3 any | 
- ene. who - dweils in mo ſame place WO? an- | thing ſtanding with a corner outwards; a brick 
ther, cut diagonally, pronounced quoin o _ 
: - COHABITAITION, 8 S. the act of . CON, 8, [ein, Fr. cenie, Ital.] money, 
Vith another in the ſame place; the living to- | or metal flamped with a lawful impreſſion; 
gether as man and wife, payment of any kind; z compenſation. 
; CQRFIR, S. [from oh Lat] a man To CO'IN, V. A. to mint, .or ſtamp metals 
who enjoys an inheritance together ich” an- | for money; to make or forge any thing, uſed | 
other. 


in an ill ſenſe. 
: CAHEVRESS, $; 2 female, who enjoys an | COHNAGE, S. the ſtamping metals; or 
eee with another. making money, This was formerly performed 
: FoCOHE'RE, V. N. ney ble Lat.] | by a hammer, but at preſent by a mill; the 
to ſtick together; to hold faſt to one another, | former was the otily method known till. the 
as parts of the” fame body. Po be well $0n- | year 1553, The Engliſh coinage, by adding the 
pected; to depend on what has preceded, and | letters on the edges, contributed not à little to 
connet with what follows, applied to literary | its perfection. Figuratively, this word is uſed 
compolitigns; Ton fit or be ficted to; to | for coin or money; the charges or expence of 
agree. | evinjag. Faqpgery, or invention, . uſed in a bad 
COHERENCE, or COHE'RENCY, 8. ſenſe. 
Feoberentia,- Lat.] in Phyſfics, the ſtate of bo- To COINCIDE, V. N. exincid, Lat.] to 
es in which their parts are joined together, fo | fall upon, or meet in the point ; to be 
as, to reſiſt wk yn or 8 z ear „ ee : . 
rdency ʒ confiſteney, ſo as one part of a INCIDENCE, S. the. ſtate of ſeue 
diſcourſe does not 1 another. „ bodies or lines falling upon the ſame point; con- 
CoHRRENT, Part. ¶cabœrent, Lat.] ſtick-currence; conſiſtency, or uniting to elect the 
ing together ſo as _ a ſeparation ; ſuitable; | fame _ or eſtabliſh 8 75 ee 127 
24 tpted to one an conſiſte t or not cen COAINCIDENT, Adi. cn] sn 3 
enn _ 5 is : falling upon the ſame e point, applied to bodies, 
. CQHE'SION, S. [from | — the action | or” lines. Cancurring; conſiſting; agreeing; 
whereby the atoms or primary corpuſcles of bo- — tending to the ſupport of any partt- 
dics Fed together, ſo as to f - f cular int. 
e eee 
to ſorm ſenſible maſſes. Figuratively, cobeſſon | co, Lat.] the concurrence of many ſymptoms, 
sg mne the ſtate of union or inſeparability both | beſpeaking or betokening the ſame cauſe. 5 
| 2 wi Bi particles of matter and other things; elf = maker of cls _ 1 1 
nection. 
 CQHE/SIVE, Adj. —1 has the pouier of | inventor; +. i 8 r i 
fickiog faſt, ſo as to reſiſt ſeparation, ro CO JOIN, V. coujungo, a 
COHEISIVENESS, S. the quality of unit- join with another in the ſame office, $ Thou 
m_ ” as 0 0 _ to ſeparate pepe . 80975 a ” oO proc 1 
applied to the partic matter. a a 2 7 
To CO'HOBATE, V. A. to pour any dic cot? *4 He's 2 coward and a cofiril. ; 2 
killed liquor · upon its refiduum, or 1 e ee 8. _ 2 a die] 2 
matter, and diſt il it a rown at a mar e Quit. 
n the returning any li- COIT'ION, S. [from corte, 141.1 the 0 
quor diſtilled upon that which remains, after | of propapating the ſpecies; the 5 by. whic | 
the diſtihlution, and the diſtilling it 2 i eee ar me "Fan 6 3 0 
!HOR | 10, Lat. 
1 2 og: 25 8 Cee bake] fewel ka oy a fm 25 under the 
mies, containing about 300 foot. In Poetry, | ground, and quenching the cinders ; as in mak - 
uſed for any company of ſoldiers or warriors. — charcaãl. It ir toequently uſed. in drying 
© -  COPF, S. [ coeſe, Fr. cuſia, Span. cofia, a, 4 5 be ede 
Ital. _— Arab. the head, 'guefia, Arab, a 0 ANDE ER, S. F u ro 
head-drets | a head · lreſo a lady 8 wp ; a ſer- } fron colindus, * ha, of & t. to . f 
8 „ . 5 Jo either of byes Ns 1 


FFF 4 


4 


os 75 , 
\ *4 * a 3 - - 
2 „ 


for all forts of cabbage. 


the irritation of the ſtone, or gravel in the blad- 


0 


which Fra mixture is trained, and leaves the of collabor, Lot to fall together; to cloſe to 


Ca 


groſſer parts behind it. . gether ſo as one fide hall touch another. UE 
COLATION, 8. [from. colatum, ſupine of | mofly by medical writers, VK 
COLLA PSION, S. the ſtate of veſſels 


col, Lat.] the act of filtering, ſtraining, or ſe- 


pirating any fluid from its dregs, or impu- | el 


tles. a 6 f 2 
10% LA TUR E, S. [olatur,.Lat.] the act of 


ofing of themſelves; the act of 8 te- 
. z the a cloſing ta- 


er, 


CO'LLAR,'S. [of collum, Lat: "the neck 


ſeparating the dregs of any fluid by ſtraining it an ornament of metal worn by knig 
rc? ſieve, or filtrating it through paper; of ſeveral military orders, hanging over the 


the matter ſtrained or filtrated. | 


ſhoulders on the mantle, and generally conſift- / 


CO'LBERTINE, S. a kind of a fine lace ing of a gold chain, enamelled with cyphers 


worn by women. 


and other devices, and having the badge of the . 


CO'LCOTHAR, S. in Chemiſtry, the dry order ſuſpended at the bottom. That of the 


ſubſtance remaining after diſtillation, but gene- 


order of, the garter confiſts of 88, with roſes 


rally applied to the caput mortuum of vitriol. - enamelled red; within a garter enamelled bt: 
COLD, Adj. [cole, Sax.- coed, Belg. #abl, | and a George at. the bottom. ' Cellar, is likewi 


a ſenſation of cold, or ſhivering, becauſe the 


Tout without warmth, or warming; having | that part of the harneſs, which is round a horſe's 
neck; the part of the dreſs which forraunds 


particles of air are leſs in motion than thoſe of the neck; To ſhip the collar, is a phraſe for get 


our bcdy, or being mixed with nitrous particles, 


ting free, eſcaping, or extricating one's felf 


diminiſh the motion of thoſe of the body; that | from any difficult engagement. A collar. 
which is not volatile, or eaſily put in motion by | brazon, is a quantity of brawn rolled and box 
heat. Figuratively, unaffected ; not eafily ex- | up in a roundiſh parcel, - © © 5e 


cited to action; indifferent; not able to move | | 


To COLLAR, V. A. ta ſeize by che collar. 


the paſſions ; reſerved, or void of the warmth | Joined with raton, to roll it up and bind ic 
of friendſhip and affection; chaſte, temperate, tight with a ſtring, in order to make it retains 


not eafily provoked to anger; not meeting with | round form. wy F 
CoOLLAR-BONE, S. the clavicle; one of 


a warm or affectionate reception; deliberate; 


; e „the bones Which are on each fide of the neck. 
CO'LD,' S. ſomething void of heat or mo-“ To COLLATE, V. Ar callatm, ſupine of 


tion, and which contains in it no particles of | confero, Lat. ] to compare one thing with another 


fire; that which produces the ſenfation of cold; 


a diſeaſe cauſed by ſtopping perſpiration, and | pare and examine them, in order to 


other effects of cold weather. 

CO'LDLY, Adv. without warmth or heat. 
Figuratively, with great indifference, unconeern, 
5 without any teſtimony of eſteem or friend | 

ip; e bee 

CO'LDNESS, 8. oppoſite to heat; that qua- 
lity which cauſes a ſenſation of cold, and de- 
prives a perſon of his natural e and heat; 


coynefs,  ehaftity, or freedom from any immo 
deſt deſires. 3 * 
COL E, S. Tcawl, Sax. ] a general name 
CO'LESERD, S. in Botany, the rape, from 
whence rape ſeed · oil is drawn, cultivated for 
leeding cattle. . 
CO'LEWORT, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of 
the cab 5 bs fh47 4 8 
CO'LIC, S. [cuicus, Lat.] in Medicine, a 
ſevere pain in the lower venter, and ſo called be- 
cauſe it was formerly thought to be ſeated in the 
colon, A bilious colic, proceeds from bilious, | 
ſharp, and ſtimulating humours. A flatzlent co- 
lic, 1s 2 pain in the bowels, owing to dry faces 
contained in the inteſtines, A nerwous colic, is 
from convulſive ſpaſms, or contortions of the 


of the ſame kind. Applied to 8 com- 


any thing be deficient, corrupted; or interps- 
lated. Uſed with to, to plate in an eccleſiaſti- 


cal beneſice. 


COLLA'TERAL, Adf. [from cn and ta- 


teris, genitive of tus, Lat. a ſide] fide to ſidę : 
running parallel; mutual, or fuch as becomes: 
near relations, applied to affection. In Ges- 
graphy, fituated ky the fide of another. Not 
want of kindnefs, love, eſteem, or affection; | dire, oblique; concurrent, applied to proofs. 
In Coſmography, intermediate, or lying be- 
tween the cardinal points. In Genealogy, ap- 
plied to relations of the ſame ſtock; but net 


in the ſame line of aſcendants and deſcendants ; 
ſuch are uncles,” aunts, nephews, couſins, C- 


lateral deſcent, in Law, is that Which paſſes ts 
brothers children. Collateral aſſurance, Is a 
made over and above the deed itſelf for the 


ormance of a covenant, Collateral ſerurity, 


is a deed made of other lands, beſides thok 


» 


ted by the deed of mortgage, on their not 


being a ſufficient ſecurity, 


COLLA'TERALLY, Adj. fide by fide, 4p- 


plied to poſitions or ſituation. In an indirect 


manner, without defign, applied to argument. 
Not in the fame line of deſcendants, though 
from the ſame ſtock, applied to genealogy. - 


guts, hereby their capacities are ftraitened, | © COLLA*TION, 8. f[eollarro, Lat.] the act 
of beſtowing or conferring, applied to gifts vr ' 


An byſteric colic, riſes from difordery cog, Se 
women, and from a conſent of parts, The 
ſore colic, proceeds, by conſent of parts, from 


der or kidneys, | 


CO Lic, Adj. affecting the bowels, | 


* 


Ws. x 
* ME Fd x bs 


| favours ;-the comparing one copy, or thing of 


the fame kind with another. In Cannon Law., 
the beſtowintz of a benefit by a biſhop,” who has 
right of patronage; an elegant public entertain? 
ment or feaſt. | 


| To COLLAPSE, v. N. [col/apfum, ſupine | 


COLLA/TOR, 8. [from collate] one who 


-60L 


then with ſome other writing. Law, one 
- whe preſents to an ecclefiaſtical living or bene- 
| FOR generally applied to the preſentation of a 


; COLL AGUE, S. fc 


n 


7 
x f 7 © 
. 
py 1 * y 
* 1 z 


or one bred at an univerſity, 15 

0, kr f. S. [from ea, Lat.] former 
any thing that was, worn about the neck, Pi- 
guratively, the neck. Among Jewellers, that 


e on alſogiats in abe ſame ofhce. „ | To, COLEVDE, V. A. (lid, Lat.] 
To COLLEA'GVE,, V. N. to unite ot join | ſtrike,” beat, or dach two things together, or 


Ta COLLECT, v. A. [collefium, ſupine 
of collego, Lat.] to gather together; to bring 
ſeveral things together, or into the ſame place; 


to add into a ſum ; to infer, draw, or deduce | 


from arguments. Followed by the reciprocal 
pronouns bimſelf, &c, to recover from a ſur- 
Terise; to reailemble one's ſcattered ideas. 

_ COLLECT, S. [rollefzm, ſupine of cole, 
Lat. ] a ſhort comprehenſive prayer uſed in the 
church ſervice. : 
COLLECTA/NEOQUS, Adj. [coll:-Faneus, 
Lat.] gathered together, collected; Collefanca, 


are notes or remarks gathered or compiled from | 


COLLE/CTIBLE,. Adi. chat which may be 
gathered, or deduced from any premiſes. - 
COLLECTION, S. ſcolleio, Lat.] the 
t ct of gathering ſeyeril pieces together; an aſ- 
ſemblage of things in the fame place. | 
*  *COLLECTYTIOUS, Adj. {colk8itjus, Lat. 
gathere 7 Wants authority, . 
_ _ , COLLECTIVE, Adj. int, Lat. col- 
L Fr. J gathered together ; confiſting of ſe- 
veral members or parts, forming a whole, or 
one common mals, In Logic, a collective idea, 
s that which unites ſeveral things of the ſame 
kind. In Grammar, a collective nun, is a noun 
. which expreſſes a multitude, or ſeveral of the 
[Tame fort, though uſed in the fingular number ; 
. s company, an army, a fleet. Employed in 
- geducing yences ; argumentative. Cri- 
 #« tical and we reaſon.” Brown. . 
_ ., COLLE'CTIVELY, Adv. in a body, taken 
together, oppoſed to ſingly or ſeparately. In 
=_ 3 or g 3 in one maſs or heap. 
COLLE'CTOR, S. [Lat.] one who ga- 
. thers ſcattered things together. _ : 
- COLLF'GATORY, S. in Civil Law, a per- 
ſon who is left to a legacy together with others. 
„ _ CO/LLEGE, S. Fr. 740 5 a collection 
& body of animals. Thick as the college of 
e the bees. Dryd. This is an unuſual ſenſe. 
A ſociety, of men dedicating themſelves to the 
Rudy of divinity and Iearning; a public place en- 
dowed with certain revenues, where the ſeveral | 
branches of learning, both divine and human, are 
taught; a collection of colleges form an univerſity. 
„„ COLLE'GIAL, Adj. ¶ from college] relating 
to a college, or poſſeſſed by a college. 
, COLLF/GIAN, S. an inhabitant or mem- 
der of a college. 
__ COLLEGIATE, Adj. conſiſting of colleges ; 
_ Inftituted or regulated after the manner of a 
college. Collegiate church, is that which is en- 
+ , dowed for a ſociety or body ccrporate, conſiſting 
of a dean and ſecular prieſts, without a biſhop z 
7 this kind are Weſtminſter Abbey, Windſor, 
c. | 855 


2 


— 
* * 


[ againft each other, 


| COL/LIER, 8. ane who digs for coals in x 
mine; one who ſells or deals in coals; a yell; 
made uſe of to convey coals by water. 

CO'LLIFLOWER, S, See Cauliflexcer. 


binding thingsecloſe, or together. „The col. 
e ligation of veffels. Brown, _ 


eaſily diſſolved, or melted, | 

COLLUQUAMENT, S. the ſubſtance any 
thing is reduced to by. diſſolution, or fuſion, 
7. e. by being diſſolved, or melted, _ 
CO'LLIQUANT, Part. [colliguars, Lat.] 
chat which has the power of diſſolving, melting, 
or waſting, | 


| To.CO'LLIQUATE, v. A. [colliguee, Lat.] 


to melt, diſſolve, ur turn a ſolid into a fluid by 
hear, Se. f 8 l x ti 
COLLIQU'ATION, S. [ from colliquat:] 
the melting of any heat, 
cine, a diſorder, wherein the blood and other 
animal fluids flow through the ſecretory glands, 
| Colliguation is applied to the blood, when it loſes 
its balſamic texture ; and to the ſolids, when 


they waſte away — 

melting or diſſolvent. A colliquative fever, i 

that which is attended with a 9 ng or pro- 

1 too, lax a contexture of the 
01 

- COLLIQUEFA'CTION, S. [from colliquer, 

to melt, and factum, of facio, Lat. to make] 


melting them on'a fire. 8 
COLLISION, S. [calliſ, Lat.] the act of 

Ariking two bodies together. | ; 
-COLLOCA'/TION, 8. {collecatio, Lat.] the 

act of placing; diſpoſition ;z the Rate of being 


ced, 1 L 

To COLLO'GUE,. v. A. to wheedle, flat- 
ter, impoſe upon, or ſeduce by fair words. A 
low word, _ Ff 

CO'LLOP, S. a thin flice of meat, or ſteak; 
a piece or ſlice of any animal. - 

CO/LLOQUY, 8. [colioguium, Lat.] a con- 
ference, or converſation ; a diſcourſe in writin, 
wherein two or more perſons are repreſented 38 
ſpeaking or talking together on any topic. 

CO!LLOW, S. [ſuppoſed by Johnſon 1. 


burnt coals or wood, : ; 

COLLUCT ATION, 8. [collufiatio, Lat.] 
the mutual ſtruggle or commotion of the par- 
ticles of any fluid between themſelves; oppoſi- 
tion; fermentation; Figuratively, conteſt ; 
ſpite 3; mutual oppoſition. SUS 


- 


'COLLV'GIATE, 8. a member of 5 caley, 


 COLLIGA'TION, S. [colligatio, Lat.] the | 


CO'LLIQUATABLE, Adj, [See Colligiar] 


thing by heat. In Medi- 


the reducing. different metals to one mals by 


ther to be colly, from coal] the black grime of 


| To CQLLUDE,, v. x. Coda, 1 


Placed in a circle, and inſulated withinſide. Fi- 
| land ſhades, and laying the colours with pra- 
| COLONY,-S, Jahns, Lat J a body of : ; . 


60 b 
bin in a fraud j or conſpire in itnpofing on 2 
*. N | | 
PF" OLLUSION, 8. fcollufio, Lat.] in Law, 
a deceitful contract or agreement between two 
or more perſons, for the one to bring an action 
againſt other, in order to defraud à third 

perſon of his right. r \ 
COLLU'SIVE, Adj. fraudulently concerted 
or agreed upon between two perſons, in order to 


cheat a third. | it | 
COLLU'SIVELY, Adv. concerted or con- 
tived in a fraudulent manner, or with a frau- 
dulent defign. - 125 
*COLLU/SORY, Adj. carrying on a fraud 


by ſecret concert, - 

COLLY, 8. See Colleto. 

To COLLY, to ſmut or black with coal. 

COLLY'/RIUM, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, an 
external remedy for diſorders in the eyes. 

CO'LMAN, S. [Fr.] a ſpecies of pear. 

cOoLOON-EAx Tx, S: | from Cologu in 
Germany] in Natural Hiſtory, a deep brown 
light ochre, containing more vegetable than mi- 
neral matter, and produced from the remains of 
wood long buried in the earth. l 

COLON, S. [from xa/ov, Gr. a member, 
becauſe it ſeems to bear the ſame reſemblance to 
a period as a member does to the body] in 
Grammer, à point or ſtop marked thus (:) uſed 
to make a pauſe greater than that of the ſemi- 
colon, and leſs than that of a period; and when 
flops were firft invented, to ſeparate any mem- 
der of a ſentence: but at preſent it is uſed in a. 

od where the ſenſe ſeems complete, but is 
lengthened by ſome ſupernumerary ſentence, be- 
ginning with an adverſative conjunction, as hut, 
nevertheleſs, &c, likewiſe in a very long period, 
to give eale and reſpite to the breath, and where 
the conjunct members of a ſentence are capable 
of being divided into others, and a pauſe may be 
made between them while a perſon may count 
three, without confufion, or interrupting the 
ſenſe of the reſt of the period. In Anatomy, 
the greateſt and wideſt of all the inteſtines. 

CO'LONEL, -S. [Fr. pronounced kulne/; 
colonello, Ital. derived by Skinner from colontalre, 
Lat, the leader of a colony; and by Minſhew 
from columen exercitus, Lat. the pillar, or ſup- 
port of an army] an officer. in the army 'who 
has the command in chief of a regiment, Co- 
bnel lieutenant, is one who commands a regi- 
ment of the guards, whereof the king, or other 
great perſonage, is colonel, Lieute nan. -colonel, is 
the ſecond officer of a regiment, at the head of 
the bu GS; who commands in the abſence of 
the colonel. _ | 
onel, 5 

To COL ONISE, v. A. [from colony] to 
plant with inhabitants; to ſettle with people | 
3 from ſome other place; to plant with 
Colonies, s | 
 CO'LONNADE, S. [colonna, Ital.] -a pe- 
riſtyle of a circular ſorm; or a ſeries of pillars 


duratively, any ſeries or range of pillars. 


ES 
> people fent from the mother country, do cul. - 
pan and ſettle ſome other place. Figueativelyg 
the country ſettled by a body of people born and 
coming from ſome other place 1 
CO LOPH ON, S. [irom Colophon, city, 
whence it is imported] a teſinous ſuhſtance pre- 
pared of turpentine boiled in water, and after 
wards dried; or from a fow evaporation of a 
fourth or fifth part of its 175 by fire. 
COLOQUFNTIDIA, 8. folocynthes, 
from 3 of dν,,e Gr. bel, — 
atv, to move] the fruit of a plant in the Le- 


| vant; about the bigneſs of a large orange, of 2 


golden colour; its inſide is full of 

which are taken out before it is uſed. Both 

the pulp and ſeed are intollerably bitter, on 

which account it is called bitter apple. 
COILORATE, Adj. fcoloratus, Lat.] c- 

eg dyed ; marked or ſtained with any c 


r. | 
COLORA'TION, S. [coloratum, of colors, 
Lat.] the art or practice of colouring or paint- 
ing; the ſtate of a thing coloured. Figura; 
tiuely, colour or hue, | ; 
COLORI FIC, Adj. .f colorificus, Lat.] that 
which has the power of producing colours, or 
of colouring any bod x. 7 
COLO'SSE, or COLO'SSUS,. 8. [Lat.] a 
ſtatue of enormous ſize; that of Apollo at 
Rhodes, made by Chares, was ſo high: that 
ſhips could paſs, with full fails, between its legs; 
its height was 126 feet; few people could f. 
thom its thumb; it was overthrown by an east 
quake after ſtanding 1360 years, and being found 
proſtrate on the ground by the Saracens, when 
they became maſters of the iſland, was ſold by 
them to a Jew, who loaded goo camels with the 
braſs of it. „ 
different ſenſations excited by the vefracted ra 
of light, reflected on our eyes in a di | 
manner, according to the different fize, ſhape, 
or ſituation of the particles of Which bodies are 
compoſed, - In a popular or vulgar ſenſe, the 
different hue in which bodies appear to the eye. 
Figuratively, the roſy hue of the cheeks; the 
tints or hues produced: by covering any ſurface 
with paint. Under colour, , or pre- 
tence, In the plural, an enſign or flag, applied 
to the foot, that of the horſe being termed a 
Pandard. 7 E L 
To COLOUR, V. A. fcoloro, Lat.] to 
mark, or dye with ſome hue or tint,” Figara- 
tively, to palliate, or -excuſe';” to aſſiga ſome 
mere mae ſpecious reaſon for an undertaking z 
to bluſh, $1 wo 


OY 


CO/LOURABLY,” Adv. in a ſpecious or 
plauſible manner, wherein a falſe reaſon is afs | 
. in order to palliate a bad intention or 
action. ä 75 A 
 CO'LOURED, Part. flreaked ; ' diverſified 
with different hues. | y | 

C'OLOURING, S. that branch of -painti 
which tezches the proper diſtribution of lights 


| ptiety and beauty, 


D 


t 


COLOU'RABLE; Adj. ſpecious, plaufble. 


| which he diſpoſes his lights and ſhades, 


| ? kiad of lethargy. or ſleepy diſe 


aff with a coma, 


: F , 4 % 
- od $9 * 


-* CO/EOURIST, S. a painter excellent i the | 


Kits he gives his pieces, and the manner in 


CO'/LOUR LESS, Adj. without any colour, 
not any ways tinged ; white; tranſparent. 
. COLT, S. [ Sax. ] a young horſe that has 
never been ridden; or broke. Figuratively, a 
raw, ignorant perſon ; a proper object for ſharp- 
ing and waggerys * 
. CO'LT'S-FOOT, S. [& bub, Teut.] in 

y, the cacalia. . : 

CO'/LT'S-TOOTH, S. an imperfect and 


- faperfluous tooth in the mouth of a young 


horfe, Figuratively, an inclination to youthful 
ures, wantonneſs, or gaiety,  _ 
_.CO'LTER, S. ſcultor, Sax. Tourer, Belg. 
coltro, Ital. culter, Lat.] the ſharp iron of a 
plough, which breaks up the ground perpendi- 
cularly to the plough-ſhare, 
CO'LTISH, Adj. reſembling a colt; wan- 


fon. 
CO'LUMBARY, S. [columbarium, Lat.] a 
place where doves or pidgeons are kept; a doye- 


cot ; or pidgeon-houſe, 


+ .CO'LUMBINE,. S. [columbina, Lat.] in 
Botany, the aquilegia. rh Ea 
CO/LUMBINE, S. [columbinus, Lat.] in 
Dying, a pale violet, or changeable dove colour. 
Likewiſe the heroine, or chief female character 
in pantomime entertainments. | 
CO'LUMN,-S.: [columna, Lat.] in Archi- 
tecture, a round pillar made to ſupport or adorn 


a building. In War, a deep file or row of | 


troops, or diviſion of an army, marching at the 

ſame time towards the ſame place, with intervals 

between them to prevent confuſion. In Print- 
ing, half a page, when the lines terminate in 

the middle of it, and begin again at the left- 

band 'mirgin. - When the lines are ſhorter, a 

is ſometimes divided into three, four, or 

more of theſe columns, either by interſtices or 

black lines running between them; any collec- 

tion of particles preſſing pe 


ndicularly on each 
- other, and gravitating joiatly to the center 

the baſe by which they are ſupported, © A co- 
- | ferent order in which any number of things may 


« A column of air,” 
or - CO'/LUMNARIAN, 


#5 lumn of water. 
COLUMNAR, 


Adj. formed in the ſhape of a column, 


- CO/LURES, S. [a word of two ſyllables, 
from coluri, Lat.] in Geography and Aſtrono- 


my, two great circles imagined to interſect each 
other at right angles, in the poles of the world, 


one of which paſſes through the equinoctial 

ints, Aries and Libra; the other through the 
A linical points, Cancer and Capricorn; the 
latter determining the ſolſtices, and the former. 
the equinoxes, and, as they divide the ecliptic 
into four equal parts, mark out the four ſeaſons | 


of the year, and the four points of the compaſs, 


he points, where they interſect the ecliptic, be- 
pg termed the cardinal points, ITT! 
CO'LWORT, 8. Sec (ola. 
CO/MA, S. [from xw@wa, Gr.] in Phyfick, 
„ Wherein a 
ſon has a violent propenſity to ſleen. 
COMATO'SE, Adj. lechargie; lleepy ; or 


o 
I 


box, ſawed, Through which the hair is paſſed 


out a comb, applied to a cock. 


* 
Ez by. 
7 


| ; CO'MB, 2. from comb, Sax. ham, Bey f 
"an inſtrument made af, horn, tortoiſe-ſhell, or 
order to cleanſe or adjuſt.it ; likewiſe an ae | 
ment made of iron or ſteel wires fixed upright 
on a piece of wood, through which flax; woo! 
cr hemp is paſſed, to prepare it for ſpinning, 
the top or creſt of a cock, ſo called fm jt; 
reſembling the teeth of a comb; or from its 
being an ornament, and then derived from 37 
jew, Gr, to adorn ; the receptacles of holloy 
places in a. bee=hive,whetein the honey is ſtored; | 
from x0«Bog, Gr. See Card, 0 ; 
To C'OMB, V. A. [kemb, North Brit, from 
ceemban, Sax, coma, Lat. dn, Gr.] to clean 
or ſmooth the hair by paſſing a comb through 
it ; to make-wool or flax fit for ſpinning, by 
paſting it through a comb, Rc 
To CO'MBA'T, V. N. [combattre, Fr.] u 
fight, generally applied to a duel or a fight, 
where the perſons engage hand to hand. Ac. | 
tively, to fight. Figuratively, to engage. Loy 
c  combated by pride. 7 % 
COMBAT, S. Fr.] a conteſt ; a battle; 
generally applied to an engagement between tuo 
perſons; a duel, - Figuratively, oppoſition, or 
ſtruggle. - © The noble combat 'twixt-joy and 
c ſorrow.” ' Shak. 3 
CO'MBATANT, 8. [combattant, Fr.] he 
that fights with another; ſometimes reſtrained | 
to a duel. -Figuratively, a champion, or ſtickler 
for any opinion. WT 
CO'/MBER, 8, [from tomb and wr, Sax. 
a man] one who paſſeth wool through the 
comb, and prepareth it for the ſpinner, 
COMBINATE, Adj. from combine] be- 
trothed; promiſed. Her combinate huſband,” 
A word peculiar to Shakeſpear. | 
COMBINA'TION, 8. [from combine] an 
union of private perſons for ſome peculiar pur- 
poſe, generally uſed in a bad ſenſe, and diftin- 
guiſhed from a confederacy, which is between 
ſtates. Figuratively, union of qualities or bo- 
dies; mixture. Union dr aſſociation, applied to 
ideas. In Mathematics, the variation or dif- 


be diſpoſed, We wonder at the multiplicity of 
words that are made out of the letters of the 
alphabet, in all the different languages of Ev- | 
rope, but our aſtoniſhment muſt increaſe when 
we recolle& that the the four and twenty letters 
of the alphabet may be combined, 1, 391, 
724, 288, 887, 252,999, 425, 128,49 3,402,200 
different ways. 1 

To CQMBUNE, V. A. to join together. 
Figuratively, to link together in unity, affec- 
tion or copcord. Nenterly, to join together, 
applied to things. Figuratively, to unite in 
one body. To unite in friendſhip, applied to 
| perſons. 5 . 

CO'/MBLESS, - Adj. wanting a comb, with- 
- COMBU'ST, - Part. burnt, In Aſtronomy, 


applied to a planet, when eight one · half deg. diſe | 
tant from the ſun, | 


COMBU'STIBLE, Adj. - {Sce Cle ors 
Fe bb . V 


. 


| COM) 
which may be burnt, or that which eafily 
catches fire. bites 0269) awry: to 

COMBU'STIBLENESS, 8. che quality of 
catching fre'eafily, 


COMBUSTION, 8. [from cbmbuſtum, . ö 
of comburd, Lat, combuſtion, Fr.] the burn- | 


ing of ſeveral things together z conflagration 
conſumption by fire. Figuratively, confuſion, 


_ noiſe, hurry, commotion, produced by reſtleſs 


minds, either in moral or political affairs, 

To CO'ME, V. N. [preter I came, or have 
e:me, participle come, comen, Sax. cutman, 
preter cam, Goth. tem, prefer kom, III. komen, 
Belg, kommen, Teut. kommer, Dan. e, Gr. 
or, according to Skihner, a,, which in He- 
rodotus and Euripides implies the ſame] to 
move from a diſtant to a nexrer fituation, either 


- to a thing or perſon; to approach, draw near 


to, or advance towards, To come abroad, to be 
publicly known or publiſhed, ** As ſoon as 


« the commandment came abroad. 2 Chron, 


xxxi. 6 To. come to, to arrive at, or attain, 
Applied to the appearance of a thing expected, 
to perform, to be made. The butter does 
« refuſe to come. Hud. To follow as a conſe- 
er, to happen. To come again, to come a 

nd time ; to return. To come at, to reach; 
to get within the reach of; ayd applied to 
ſcience, to attain, To come by, to obtain, gain, 
or acquire, To come in for, to be early enough 


to obtain a ſhare of any thing, alluding to the 


cuſtom' in hunting, where thoſe dogs that are 
flow come in for no ſhare of the game. To come 
near, to approach; to reſemble, To come off, 
to eſcape z to quit or fall from, or leave. His 
« hat came off,” To come on, to thrive, or 
grow ; to advance to combat, To come to, to 
agree or conſent; to amount to, applied to 
arithmetic, To come to vrmſelfs &c. to recover 
from a fright, or a fit. "To come up with, to 
overtake, «© He came up 4vith them at Oxford.. 
To come upon, to invade, attack, or ſeize un- 
expectedly. : | 

COME, Interjection, implying an exhorta- 
tion to attention, diſpatch, and courage, when 
uſed ſingly; but when repeated, fr implies a 


| grant, permiſſion, ſuppoſition, or a tranſition 


from the topic, which preceded, to avoid giving 
offence, | | 
COME, S. a ſprout, Uſed hy gardeners 
and 0 E wrnan term. : e 
COME DIAN, S. [comedien, Fr.] one who 
acts on the ſtage, In a reſtrained ſenſe, applied 
only to one who: appears in comedy; but in a 
more looſe ſenſe, any actor. 4 His majeſty's 
company of comedians.” ' 2 
COMEDY, S. [ comedie, Fr. comedia, Lat. 
from aufn, Gr, a village, and o, becauſe it at 
rt was only 2. poem exhibited in villages] 2 
dramatic piece, repreſenting ſome diverting tran- 
laction, being an exact picture of common life, 
expoſing the faults of private perſons, in order 
to render them ridiculous and univerſally avoid- 
ed. Obſcenity, and too great an affectation of 
Manes ſhould be avoided by the writers in this 
ranch of poetry, as the one is oppoſite to the 
ern end of theatrical repreſentations, and the 


1 


N 
* 


aber . inconſiſtent ith the very eſſence of eb 


medy, which is to be an exact repreſentation of 


nature, | : 

 CO'MELINESS, S. grace; handſomeneſs, 
united with an appea ; 
CO'MELY, Adj. handſome, graceful, ap- 


rence, father than love. 


condition, confiſtent with virtue, or agreeable to 
the rules of right reaſon, © fo 

CO'MELY, Adv. in a graceful, becoming, 
and plea ſing manner. 5 

CO MER, S. [from come and er, of wer, 
| Sax, a man] that which ſoon grows, or riſes- 
above ground, applied to plants. A viſiter; a 


g 


one who enters the .liſts in a literary conteſt, 
© To prove it againſt all comers.” Stillirg. To 
give up one's ſelf to the firfl comers, is to em 
brace any doctrine implicitly, and without ex- 
amination, 7 : ; 

COMET, S. [cometa, or cometes, Lat, a 


nomy, an opaque heavenly body, like the pla- 
nets, moving in its proper orbit, which is very 
excentric, having one of its foci in the center 
of the ſun. It is diſtinguiſhed not only by its. 
orbit, but likewiſe by its appearance from the 
planets, as being bearded, tailed, and haired ; 
'bearded when eaſtward of the ſun, and its light 
marches before; tailed when weſtward of the 
ſun, and the train follows it; and haired when 
diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, having the 
earth between it, and all its tail bid, excepting a 
ſew ſcattered rays. The orbits of comets ap- 
proaching near to a right line, in ſome » 
thereof they go ſo near the ſun, that, acc 
to Sir Iſaac Newton's computation, their heat 
is 2000 times as great as that of red-hot jron. 
To this let it be added from the ſame great au- 
thor, that theſe bodies are ſo far from being 
| ſuch tremendous objects, as they are eſteemed. 
to be by the vulgar, and falſely pretended to be 
by atheiſts, that their atmoſpheres being di- 


regions, may be attracted down to the planets, 
become mingled with their atmoſpheres, and by 


that means ſupply the deficiencies which would 


otherwiſe, by continual exhauſting, affect this 
and other planets; ſo that their revolutions in- 


terror and calamity, ſhould rather be eſteemed a 
friendly and benevolent viſit, wherein they be- 
ſtow ſuch preſents to every planet they paſs by, 
as is requiſite to prevent its decay, and ſupply 
"its inhabitants with ſuch things at are * 
to their nee, ß 

' COMETA'RIUM, S. [Lat.] a mathema- 
comet's revolution. n 
COMETARV, or COME TIC, Adj. that 
which belongs or relates to a comet. | 


confect, of cenſectio, Lat.] a dry ſweat- meat; 


| and drying it afterwards, 
We : 


- 


© —— 


ce of dignity, x. 


plied to that appearance which excites reve- 
Applied ta things, 
that which is ſuitable to a perſon's age; or 


perſon who enters or ſettles in à place; any 


hairy ftar, from coma, Lat. a hair] in Aftro- 


=. 


lated, rarified, and diffuſed through the celeftial. | 


ſtead of being looked on as the harbingers of 


tical machine, repreſenting the method of 2 8 


CO'MFIT, s. [cexfir; Fr.- konfir, Belg. from 
any vegetable preſeryed dy boiling-it in ſugar, 
; { 5 K 
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8 Pros Ital.] to ſtrengthen, excite, invigorate, 
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COM 
Ts CO'MFIT, v. A. to preſerve with fugar« 

8 ——— 8. {from comfir, or confatto] 
tmeat, | , : f 

To CO'MFORT. v. A. [conforter, Fr. con- 


wen, or make a perſon undertake a thing 
bold y by perſuaſions; to make a perfon grow 
cReerful that is in ſorrow, by advice and argu- | 
ments. | 4 3 

COMFORT, 8. [from the verb] ſupport, 
aſſiſtance, or countenance; conſolation, or ſup | 
port under calamity and danger; that which 
cauſes a perſon to be cheerful amidſt the glooms | 
of ſorrow, and to extricate himſelf from the 
depreſſion of grief. ESD 

CO'MFOR TABLE, Adj. receiving relief or 
fapport in diſtreſs; affording conſolation, or 
having the power of leſſening grief and diſtreſs. 

OO'MFORTABLY, Adv. in a cheerful 
manner; in a manner free from dejeftion or | 


deſpair. | 

CO'MFORTER, S. one that diminiſhes or 
leſſens the degree of a perſon's ſorrow under miſ- 
fortunes ; one who ſtrengthens and ſupports the 
mind in miſery or danger. In Scripture, ap- 
plied as a title to the Holy Ghoſt, wherein it 
ſignifies not only a comforter, but likewiſe an in- 
Kructor, or adviſer, 

CO'MFORTLESS, Adj. without comfort, 

_ without any thing to lighten the burthen, or al- 
lay the ſenſation of misfortunes, Applied both 
to perſons ane things. 

CO Mic, or CO'MICAL, AG. [ comicus, 
Lat, comigue, Fr.] relating to, or fit for comedy; 
ridiculous, or caufing mirth, either from an un- 
uſual aſſemblage of ideas ſeeming inconſi 
or antic geſtures, and pokte rafkery., > 


CO'MICALLY, Adv, in ſoch a manner as | 


d raiſe mirth, either by an aſſociation or af- 
femblage of ideas ' ſeemingly inconſiſtent 3 by 
polite, or good-natured rallery, or by forme odd 
DET EN 3 aſter the manner of a co- 

. 8 | 
- CO'MICAENFSS, S. that quality by which 
x thing appears odd, or ridiculous, and raiſes 
mirth in the mind, a | ; 
CO'MING, 8. the act of moving towards a 
perſon or place ; approach ; preſence, or arrival ; 
the preſence of a thing, which was abſent ſome 
time before. Coming in, the products of a per- 
fon's eſtate, penſion, ſalary, or buſineſs. What 
Dare thy rents? What are thy commngs-in ?*” 


COMING, Part. [from eome] applied to the 
mclination, -propenfity, or affection; fond; 
forward ; eaſily complying. Applied to time, 
ſomething not prefent ; ſomething future. 

COMPUTIAL, Adj. [from ci, Lat.] 
relating or belonging to an aſſembly, applied pe- 
euliarly to that of the Romans. 

CO/MITY, S. [ comitas, Lat. - a kind, hu- 
mane behaviour, including in it the idea of 
politeneſs, and good breeding. Wants autho- 


rity. 
COMMA, S. [noupa, Gr. the leaft part 
or fragment of a diſcourſe, from xowlw, to cut 


| {* a 
3 
COM. 


diſcourſe from each other wherein there is , 
tive, or ſubſtantives, in the ſame ſentence, not 
joined by a conj b, and where the ſenſe is 
not complete. In Mufic, the ſmalleſt of all the 
- ſenfible intervals of tune, ſeldom uſed but in 
theory, to ſhew the juſtneſs of the concords, 
and is about the ninth part of a tone, or in- 
terval, whereby a perfect ſemitone, or tone, 
ſorpaſſes an impetfe&t one. In Natural Hiſtory, 
a very beautiful meth, ſo called from its having 
a white mark-on one of ite wings, in the form 
of this point. „ 
To COMMAND, V. A. foommends, Fr, 
commandure, Ital.] eee including the ider 
of authority; to keep in ſubjection ; to oblige 
a perſon to perform any thing. Figuratively, to 
arrogate or claim by mere force ; to overlook ; 
to be ſituated above any place, ſo as to be able 
to look into, or anno it. 
COMMAND, 8. [from the verb] autho- 
rity or power, including the relative idea 6f 
perſons in e, and applied to the autho- 
| rity of an officer over his men. Figurativeh, 
the exerciſe of authority, or "enforcing obe- 
dience. In x Military ſenſe, the power of over- 
looking, and taking or annoying any place. 
COMMANDER, $. he that has the direc- 
tion of, or authority over others. In a Military 
| ſenſe, a. leader, chief, or officer. A paving- 
beetle, rammer, or great and heavy wooden 
mallet, with a handle, about three feet long, to 
be uſed with both} hands, In Surgery, an in- 
ſtrument called likewiſe a gloſſocomium, uſed in 
moſt tough, ſtrong bodies, wllere a luxation has 
been of long continuanee, © 

COMM A/NDERY, 8. the exerciſe of 2 
command, or the office- of x commander. In 
Hiſtory, applied to a benefice or fixed revenue 
| belonging to « military order, and conferred on 


þ aatient knights who had done ſome confideradle 


| ſervice to the order, 
| COMMANDMENT, 8. [commendenent, 
Fr.] an expreſs order to do or abſtain from any 
thing. When it orders any thing to be done, 
it is named a poſitive command z but when it 
| forbids the doing a thing, it is then termed a 
| negative command. The "precepts of the deca- 
logue, ſo called by way eminente, and con- 
taining, in a cenciſe manner, the whole of our 
F AKT 
| .COMMA/NDRESS; 8, à female, or wo- 
man inveſted with the ſupreme power or autho- 
rity over others. 4 | t 
COMMATE/RIAL, Adj.» [from vn, Lat. 


. * 


and materia, Lat. matter] of the ſame ſubſtance 


or matter. The beaks im birds are comms- 
et jerial with teeth. Bacon, Not much in uſe. 

COMMATERIA'LITY; 8. of the fame 
matter or ſubſtance with another; reſemblance 
to ſomething in its matter or ſubſtance. 
COMME/'MORABLE;, Adj. [ne 
Lat.] deſerving to be mentioned with 2 
and reverenee; worthy to be celebrated d 
kept in remembrance. | 


e Grammwy, a pauſe, or ſtop, marked | 


8 


Le doing ſome- 
COMMEMORATION, 8. the don boy 


ces () uſed to diſtinguiſh ſuch member; of y | 


me 


e 
thing in order to e the remenibrae of 


on or thing. | 


 OMMEMORATIVE, 4 75 tending N : 


ſerve the remembrance of hr n or thing, 

To COMME! NCE, V Enn Fr.] 
to begin z to take its beginning; 
new character which it never did 
to perſons and things. 
or action.. 

To COMME/ND, V. A. Tete, Lat.] 
to repreſent a perſon as of thoſe vir-" 
tues that demand notice, approbation, and eſ- 
teem; to praiſe; to deliver or entruſt with con- 
flenee, and full aſſurance of protection. T6 
« thee I do commend my watehful ſoul.” Shak- 
To defire to be mentioned in a kind and re- 
ſpectful manner. Fg, maps Antonio cont- 
*« meds him to you. 

COMME/NDABLE, wt worthy of praiſe, 

COMME/NDABLY} Adv. in a manner 
worthy of commendation. 

COMME'NNDAM, S. ume, low Lat.] 
in Canons, 4 vacant benefice which is given to 
a perſon to ſupply till ſome other perſon is pte- 
ſented or named to it. 

COMME'NDATARY, 8. hg who holds 

a living in commendam. 

COMMENDA/TION,:S. a favoarable re- 

entation of a perſon's good qualities ; praiſe ; 
goon, a meſſage of kindnefs. 

COMME/NDATORY, Adj. that which 
commends or engages netice, eſteem, and ap- 
probation, from a ſavouruble diſplay of good Kone 


lities 3 containing praiſe, ,. 

COMME'N] DER, S. one who 
diſplays the virtues of another, in 
der him eſteemed and beloved. 

COMMENSA'/LITY; S, been le, Lat. 91 
the act of eating; or fitting to eat, at the fame 
table with another. 

COMMENSUR ABPEITY,'S. [from cm- 
menſurable] the capacity of being x meaſured by 


ſome common meaſure or 


fore, applied 


COMME'NSUR ABLE, Adj, from con and 
nenſura, Lat.] in Geometry, having ſome com- 


mon aliquot part; or which may be meafured 
by 8 common menſure; ſo ac to leave no re- 
mainder,” 


Thus a foot and 4 3009 are commen- | 
ſurable, becauſe an inch 12 times is a | 
a jeck of pity and relief; ſhewing pity 


tot, and 36 t mes a yard. 

' To COMME/NSURATEY, V. A. [from | 
con and menſura, Lat.] to reduce to one com- 
mon meaſure; to extend as far as. 

' COMME/NNSURATE, : Part, [ from the 
verb] reducible" to one "common! meaſure; e- 
qual ; proportionate; as extenſve. 

COMME/NSURATELY, Adv, in fuch a, 
manner as to be meaſured by ſome common 
meaſure or ſtandard, without leaving à re- 
mainder; with the capacity of meaſuring or 
being meaſured by another ; equally extenfive, 

COMMENSUR ATION, 8. the reduction 
of, or meaſuring a thing by ſome common mea- 
lure; proportion, 

To COMMENT, v. N. feommentor, Lat]; | 
to vrite notes ; to explain, interpret, or expound, !| 


to aſſume a | 


'F COMMISSARY, S. 


COM 
atmotations, in order to explain an author; a 
poſition; explanation; remark,  * 
COMMENTARY, 8. [eaten of i Lat. 
x continued and eritical exp __ of the 
of an author, 
COMMENTA'TOR, 8 Hen cnt} 
one who writes remarks, notes, or explanations 


} COMME/NTER, S. Sec E 
which is moſt in uſe. 
COMMENTITIOUS, Adj. 
Lat.] idvented ; forged ; fekitious; without 
any exiſtence, but in the brain, 
| CO'MMERCE, 8. { commercium, Lat.] the 
extiange'of commodities, or the buying and ſel- 
ling merchandize both at bome and abroad, in 
order to gain profit, and increaſe the coveni- : 
ences of life; Commerce is uſed, figuratively, fot 
interedurſe of any kind. 
To COMMERCE, v. N. to hold inter- 
courſe with any, Not much i 
COMMERCIAL, Adj. belonging or res 
to trade or commerce. | 4 
To CO'MMIGRATE, V. A. to move in a 
body, or with one common conſent, from one 
country to another.. 
COMMIGRATION, S. from — 
the removal of a large number of perſons or ani- 
mals from one country to another, . 
COMMINATION, 8, [comminatio, Lat. J 
a threat; a declaration or denunciation of 
nifknient or vengeance for any crime ; an office 
of the church, containing the threatenings de- 
nouriced againſt any breach of the divine laws, - 
and tecited on Aſh. Wedneſday. | 
— wap e ow applied to Laws, 
a in any law or edi, importing 4 pa- 
niſhrtent for the breach-or violation of 4 2 
To CO'MMINGLE,V. A. [commiſces, Lat.] 


* 18 commence a ſuit, . am author. 


| to mix liquors together; to mix into one maſa 


to unite intimately ; to blend. Seldom uſed. 
COMMINUBLE, Adj. from comm 
Lat.] that which meg . broken, pore; 


or reduced into _—_— 
COMMINUTION "the act of reducing 


into ſmall particles, eicher by grinding, pow- 


dering ng, braking, or chewi | 
eM SER LABLE, Adj. [from commiſes 


rer, Lat.] that which deferves, or is an ob 
and com 
to perſons in diſtreſs, by ſympathizing 
with them in their affliftions, and tiving them 
relief, 

To COWMISERATE, v. A. [commiſera- 
tut part of commiſeror, Lat:] to pity ; to com- 
| paſſionate ; to ſympathize with, and feel the 
| misfortunes of others. 

COMMISER A/TION, S. [from commlera- 
| Pug, Lat.] a tender, ſympathizing, and affec- 
" tionate regard for thoſe in diſtreſs. . 
an. officer. commiſ- 
ſioned occaſionally for a certain purpoſe; a de- 
legate or deputy. In Church Government, one : 
who exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in foch 

1cesas are at a conſiderable diſtance from Kr 

iſhop's ſee, In the army, a commſary gener 


| COMMENT, 8. (from the verb] notes or. 


| Rar home. is one w . 


— 
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the horſe be well mounted, and that the men 


ſelling or buying, &c, for another; a warrant 


22 appoint; or give a perſon authority to 


 , perſon to priſon ; che ſtate of a. perſon. in pri - 


| "he ought not to do. | 
To COMMIX, V. A. [commixtus, Lat.] to | 


into one maſs, 


© COMMIXTURE, S. the act of mingling 
ſeveral things, or the thing formed from the 
mingling ſeveral things together. 


Wan. a 
CoMMODIOUs, Adj. [ commedus, Lat. 


i AL 0-0 . 
numbers or ſtrength of every benen 


be well cloathed and accoutred. Commiſſury ge- 
xeral of proviſions, furniſhes the army with 
every thing neceſſary for its food. £7 
COMMUISSARISHIP, S. the office of a 
commiſſary. Ne 9 
COMMISSION, 8. dene ſupine of 
committo, Lat.] the act of entruſting any per- 
ſon, or the employing him to tranſact a thing 
for one's ſelf; an authority by which a perſon 
is entruſted with the care of tranſacting buſineſs 
for another; the ſym allowed or demanded for 


for the exerciſe of any office. In Divinity, the 
actual performing of ſome action fordidden by 
the Scriptures, diſtinguiſhed from fins of omiſ- 
fion, which are barely the not performing ſome - 
thing enjoined ;z charge; office, or employ- 
ment. A conmmſfien of bankruptcy, is made out 
under the great ſeal, and directed to ſeveral per- 
ſons to enquire into the ſeyeral circumſtances of 
a perſon that is broke, and to act according to 
the particular laws'made in that caſe. 

Jo COMMISSION,.V. A. to authorize, 


barge any office. PER ES 
The COMMYSSIONATE, v. A. to in- 
veſt with power. See Commiſſion, 5 
* COMMPSSIONER, S. one whoſe name is 
inſerted in any. warrant for the diſcharge of a 
public office ; one empowered to act in à par- 
ticular quality by patent, or warrant. 


2 4A 


i 
CO'MMISSURE, S, [comnmyſſura, Lat.] a | ther. 9 85 Po 
the | COM MON, 8. an open field, free for any 


joint ; or a place where two bodies, os 
parts of an Ne body, are joined toge- 
„ ; | 8 
To COMMIT, V. A. [committo, Lat.] to 
intruſt, or truſt a perſon; to ſend a perſon to 


priſon; to perform, act, or perpetrate ſome 


JJ. os clog, 
COMMIT TABLE, Adj. [from commit] lia- 


ble to be committed; an object worthy. of im- 


riſonment. 


COMMUTMENT, S. the act of ſending 2 


ſon. 


COMMIT TEE, S. a number of perſons th 


to hom the conſideration or examination of an 

affair is refetted, either by ſome event, to 

whom it belongs, or by conſent of parties. 
COMMITTER, S. one who does ſomething 


mix, blend, or join ſeveral chings together, or 


" COMMIXION,, S. [comnixum, Lat.] the 
act of Joming ſeveral things together ſo as to 
make one maſs. 


COMMODE, S. the head-dreſs of a wo- 


commode, Fr.] the ſuitableneſs of a thing to 


com: 


3 3 ſpacious, well contrived, applied to 
buildings. A commodious apartment,” 


nient manner, applied to ſituation. Enjoying 
the neceſſaries and comforts of life, applied to 
condition.“ Jo paſs commodiouſly this life,” 
Fitted or ſuited to any particular end or view, 


-implying the fitneſs or ſuitableneſs of a thing 
to any end; advantage. Ry 
COMMO'/DITY, S. {commodite, Fr, commo- 
ditas, Lat.] conveniency, profit, intereſt, or 
advantage, In Commerce, wares, goods, mer- 
chandize, or that which is the object of trade. 
COMMODOFRE, S. in the Navy, an un- 
der-admiral, or perſon commiſſioned to com- 
mand a ſquadron of ſhips, When three or 
more ſail of ſhips are in company, the eldeſt cap- 
tain aſſumes this poſt, and has this title. 
CO'MMON, Adj.  [ commun, Fr. communis, 
Lat.] that which is enjoyed by different ſpecies 
of animals z belonging equally to more than 
one; the property ef no perſon ; without a 
proprietor or poſſeſſor; vulgar 3 mean; trif- 
ling; frequently ſeen 3 uſual z eaſy to be had; 
of little value; general; public; intended for 
the uſes of every body, A comman woman, not 
confined to one perſon, but proſtituted by any 
one. In Grammar, applied to ſuch verbs as 
ſignify both action and paſſion. Applied to 
nouns, ſuch as ſignify both ſexes under one 
term, as parent ſignifies both father and mo- 
er 


inhabitant of the lordſhip wherein the common 
lies to graze his cattle in, 


To COM MON, V. N. to enjoy a right of 


r in an open field in conjunction with 
others. | | 
COM/MONABLE, Adj. that which may 
become open or free, applied to ground, 
 COM'MONAGE, S. ¶ from common] in La, 
the right of paſture in a common; of fiſhing 


br obſtruMtion 3\, convenient ; ſeafonable ; or 


COMMO/DIOUSLY, Adv. in a conve- 


\  COMMO'DIOUSNESS, S. a relative tem, 


in another perſon's water ; or of digging turi 
in the ground of another; the joint right of 
uſing any thing equally and together with 0- 

ers. . | 
COM'MONALTY, 3. [communaute, Fr. 
the people of the lower rank; the common 
people. Figuratively, the major part, or bulk 
of mankind, *©** The coxmmenalty bearing re- 
« cord of the God of gods. Hooker. 

COM'MONER, S. one of the common 
people; one of low rank; a perſon who bears 
no titles; one who has a ſeat in the houſe of 
commons. In Law, one who has a joint right 
to paſture, c. in an open field... In the Uni- 
verſity, one who wears a ſquare cap with a tol- 
ſel when under graduate, is of a rank between 
a batter and gentleman commoner, and eats 2 
the common table. Applied to a woman, 2 
leud perſon, or proſtitute, © A public con- 
% nner. Shak:f, 7288 


COM MONEV, Adv. generally; frequent- 


: th 
« F 0 * 


any particular purpoſe ; free from any hindrance | | 
. | 3 8 | 


ly ; „ 


* 
* 


2 


- wherein things or extracts are recorded alpha - 


| ſupply himſelf with any curious obſervation on 
 COM'MON-PLEAS, S. the king's court, 


tuals uſually eaten at one meal, ſo called at the 


which may become the property of, or be re- 


Es Ce O M ; | * 
. COMMONNESS, S. frequency, or repe- 

tition; participation amongſt, or application to, 

ſeveral. | EA 
To COM'MON- PLACE, V. A. to reduce 

to, and tranſcribe under general heads. 

'  COM/MON-PLACE-BOOK, S. a hook 


betically, or reduced to general heads, in order; 
to afift a perſon's memory, or enable him to 


any topic he wants. 


now held at Weſtminſter, - but formerly mave- 
able: it was erected at the time that Henry III. 
granted the great charter, In perſonal and 
mixed actions, it has a concurrent juriſdiction 
with the King's Bench; but has no cognizance 
of the pleas of the crown; the actions come 
hither by originals : the chief judge is called, 
Lord Chief Fuſftice of the Cmmon-Pleat, who is 
aſſiſted by three other judges, all of them created 
by letters patent from the king, 

COMM'ONS, S. the vulgar ; the lower fort 
of people; the lower houſe of parliament, con- 
fiſting of members choſen by the people, who 
act as their repreſentatives, paſs all money bills, 
are a check upon the other branches of the con- 
conſtitution, and the great bulwark of Enghſh 
liberty and property. A portion of food or-vic- 


1 


univerſities, | 
CO'MMONWEAL, or ComMonweaALTH, 
S. in its primary ſenſe, uſed in Law, the com- 
mon good; a regular form of government or 
polity, eſtabliſhed by common conſent ; a form 
of government, in which the ſupreme power is 
Jodged in the people, applied to that which was 
in force during the greatrebellion ; a republic; a 


8 6 

COMMO!TION, S. [commoet/o, Lat.] tu- 
mult, difturbanee, edition, diſorder, or con- 
fuſion, atiſing from the turbulent diſpoſitions of 
its members, applied to a ſtate. Figuratively, 
inward confuſion or violence; diſorder of 
mind; perturbation 3 a violent motion or agi- 
tation.“ The commotion of the water. Woodeo, 

COMMO'TIONER, S. one who cauſes a 
ſedition, or tumult in a ftate ; a diſturber of 
the peace. A word not much; in uſe. 
To COMMO VE, V. A. to diſturb ; to put 
into a violent motion. The ſands commoved 
« around. \Thomſ. _ | | 

To CO'MMUNE, V. A. [communico, Lat.] 
to conyerſe; to talk together; ro impart ſen- 
tments mutually to each other, 4 

 COMMUNICABIL/ITY, S. [from cammu- 
nicable] an open or generous diſpoſition, where- 
by a perſon is not only able, but likewiſe wil- 
ling, to impart his ſentiments to another; the 
poſſibility or power of being imparted or com- 
municated to another. 

COMMU'NICABLE, Adj. I Fr.] that 


lated or imparted to, another; uſed with 0. 
To COMMU'NICATE, V. A. [communice, 
Lat.] to impart to another; to make another a 


Joint partaker with ourſelves; to confer or be- 


k 


$C-OM 


Row a poſſeſſion ; to diſcover one's ſentiments Or a 


knowledge to another, Neuterly, in Theology, 


to receive the ſacrament of the Lord's- Supper; 


to be connected or joined; to have ſomething 
common with another. The houſes commu- 
6c moeate.” The canals communicate with one 
% another.“ e 065,” > 
COMMUNICA'TION, S. [Fr.] applied to 
ſcience, the act of imparting, diſcovering, or 
revealing. A common inlet or paſſage, leading 
from one place to another; the mutual intelli- 
gence kept up between per:ons or places; a con- 
verſation, conference, or imparting a perſon's 
ſentiments in mutual diſcourſe ' ' 
COMMU'NICATIVENESS, S. a readineſs 
of imparting benefits or knowledge to others. 
 COMMUYNION, S. [communio, Lat.] in- 
tercourſe; fellowſhip; common poſſeſſion; a 
partaking of the ſame thing. In Divinity, the 
common or publ.c celebration of the Lord's- 
Supper. 5 . 
COMMUNITY, S. [communitas, Lat.] a 
government; a body of people united together 
in the ſame form of government; common par- 
ticipation, poſſeſſion, or enjoyment, oppoſed to 
appropriation. . 1 of 
COMMUTABPLITY, S. | See. Gmmu- 
fable] the quality of being the proper object of 
interchange, or of being<apable of exchange. 
COMMU'TABLE, Adj. [ from commue] an 
al:eration or change of diſpoſition or' ſentiments, 
applied to the mind. A change of form or 


quality, applied to bodies; the giving one thing 


in exchange for another; the act of ſubſtituting 
a pecuniary for a corporal puniſhment ; ranſom, 
or redemption. | | 
COMMUTTATIVE, Adj. | commu'a'ss, 
Lat. ] relating to exchange. Commutative juſtice, 
is that which is exerciſed in trade, and is op- 
poſed to fraud or extortion in buying or ſelling, 
To COMMU'TE, V. A. [commuto, Lat.] 
to exchange; to put one thing in the place of 
another; to give or rece ve one thing for ano- 
ther; to buy off, or ranſom ; to ſubſtitute one 
vice inſtead of another, by practiſing it inſtead 
of the other, Some commute ſwearing for who- 
« ring.” I. Eftrange. 1 
COMMU/Tu AL, Adj. that which is egually 
accepted and received by two parties; recipro 


cal; mutual. Uſed only in poetry. 5 


CO'MPACT, S. I from con and pagum, Lat.] 


a bargain or agreement entered into between wo _ 


or more parties; a contract, _ . _ ; 
To COMPA'CT, V. A. [compattum, ſu- 
pine of compings, Lat.] to unite or join together 
cloſely; to conſolidate, or render , ſolid by 
preſſing the particles of a body cloſe together; 
to league or enter into a bargain ; to join and 
connect the ſeveral parts of a thing, ſo as they 
may have a mutual dependence on each other, 
and form one ſyſtem. 5 
COMPA/CT, Adj. [from the verb] cloſe 


denſe, and heavy; having few pores, and thoſe ' 


very ſmall, Applied to Stile, conciſe, or con- 
taining much matter in few words. 3 

 COMPA'CTEDNESS, S. firmneſs ; hard- 
neſs; denſity, . J roy 
Ot of. : © COMPA'CTLY, 


j 


A 
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** COMPA'CTLY, Adi. in « doſe, neat man- 


united together to carry on one general and com- 


'Fantry under one captain. In the Marine, a 


with. 5 
.  CO'MPARABLE, Adj. worthy to be com- 


ther, in order to find out their reſemblance or 


liminution is expreſſed. 


_ cording to the diſtance, or likeneſs found from 


"FA oy 


ture of another; to liken, When the compa- | 


7 * 6 
i — 5 i 5 


er. _ 
COMPA'CTURE, S. the manner in which 
ary ching is joined; a joint or joining. OY 
COMPA'GES, S. 1 a compoſition or 
fy%em wherein ſeveral things are joined or 


united. i : 5 

COMPAGIN NATION, S. union, or join- 
ing of ſeveral parts together. 1 | | 

COMPANION, S. ¶ compagron, Fr. com- 
ue, Ital.] one with whom a perſon frequently | 
* converſes, or with whom he is generally ſeen, 

COMPANTONABLE, Adj. ft for the 
company of others; agreeable ; ſociable, ; 

COMPA'NIONABLY, Adv. in a ſociable: 
manner; in ſuch a manner as to render a per- 
ſon agreeable, and fit for the converſe or ac- 
quaintance of another. x | . 

COMPANIONSHIP, S. a body of men 
forming one company; fellowſhip or aſſocia- 
ti n. bon SER 
© CO'MPANY, S. [compagnie, Fr. comp 1 
ma, Ital. See An, ee perſons a- 
ſembled in the ſame room, either for converſa- 
tion, or mutual entertainment; ſeveral perſons 


mon deſign; a number of perſons united or in- 
corporated by ſome charter; a body corporate; 
a corporation, In War, a ſmall body of in 


number of merchant ſhips going the ſame voy- 
a e, and mutually bound, by charter-party, to 
tand by and defend each other. 7% bear or 
deep company, is to go with a perſon, or to viſit 
Him often. . | 

To CO'MPANY, V. A. [from the noun] 
to be often in a perſon's preſence; to go or 
walk with a perſon; to attend; ro aſſociate 


— 


ed; equal to, or reſembling. 

CO'MPARABLY, Adv. in ſuch manner as 
is worthy of compariſon; in a comparative 
manner. : 

COMFARA'TES, [ comparata, Lat.] in 
Logic, the terms or ſubjects of a compariſon ; 
the two things between which a compariſon is 


' COMPA/RATIVE, Adj. [comparatif, or 


comparative, Fr, comparativis, Lat.] that which } 


refults merely from a compariſon with another; 
that which has the power of forming a com- 
pariſon, or comparing two things or ideas toge- 


difference, In Grammar, the comparative de- 
„wherein two or more ideas are compared 
together, and the difference either in excels or 


COMPA/RATIVELY, Adv. in a compa- 
rative manner; in a ſtate of compariſon ; ac- 


9 

o COMPARE, V. A, [compare, Lat.] 
to bring two or more things together, in order 
by an inſpection of them to find in what they | 


Fo 


90 1 
riſon intends only an illuſtration of a thing by it 
lilkeneſs, then to and unte is uſed before the 
thing brought by way of illuſtratien. „ Solon 
os compa re the people unts the fea,” Bac, But 
when perlons or things are compared together,to 
diſcover in what they agree, or diſagree, or their 


| relative proportions, then ec#th is uſed. 4 If 


"56 he compares his tranſlation with the original,” 


Heck. No. 229. 


COMPARE, S. [from the verb] the ſtate 
of being compared; likeneſs ; eſtimate or judy. 


ment formed on compariſon ;. the poſſibility of 


being compared. Beyond eompare,” II. 


ton. 0 

COMPA'RISON, S8. I cemparaiſin, Fr.] 
judging of the difference of Ne owl by 05 
amining, ſetting, or comparing them together, 
Compariſon of ideas, is an act of the mind, 
whereby it compares them with each other with 
regard to extent of time, place, Sc. The #ate 
of a thing compared, In Grammar, the for- 
mation of an adjective, through the various de- 
grees in which the ſignificat on of the poſitive is 
heightened or diminiſhed, as ſoft, ſofter, ſoftef, 

To COMPA'RT, V. ri 7 e 
to divide, or lay down a general defign or plan, 
in all its different parts, diviſions, or ſub- di- 
viſions. a | 

COMPA'RTIMEMT, 8. I Fr.] a deſign 
compoſed of different figures, diſpoſed with ſym- 
metry, either as ornaments of a parterre, cei- 
ling, or picture; a diviſion of a picture, or de- 


En. | 
COMPARTTTION, S. [| from _ 
the act of comparting or laying down the leve 
parts or diviſions of any plan or defign. Figu- 
ratively, the part of any plan. In ArchiteQure, 
the ufeful and graceful diſtribution of the whole 
ground plot of an edifice into rooms of office, of 
reception, and entertainment, | 

COMPA'RTMENT, .S, [| See Comparti- 
ment] a diviſion or ſeparate part of ã deſign. 

To CO'MPASS, V. A. [compaſſer, Fr. com- 
faſſare, Ital.] to ſurround ; to incloſe; to 
ſtand round in a ring; to befiege or block up; 
to graſp or incloſe in the arms; to obtain, at- 
tain, ſecure, or have. 3 | 

CO'MPASS, S. orbit; revolution; extent 
or limits; incloſull#. In Muſic, the power of 
the voice, or of an inſtrument, to ſound any par- 
ticular note. An inſtrument conſiſting of a 
box, including a magnetical needle, which points 
towards the North, and is uſed by mariners to 
ſteer their ſhips. Compaſſes, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument, conſiſting of two branches, faſtened 
together at the top by a pivot, about which they 
move, as on a centre, and are uſed in taking 
diſtances, drawing circles, and in working pro- 
blems in the mathematics. C:mpaſs-ſarv, is 3 
ſaw whoſe teeth are not ſet like thoſe of another 
ſaw, and are ſo broad, and its back ſo thin, 
that it may eaſily follow the broad edge, and 
have a wide kerf to turn in; it is uſed to cut 2 
round, or any other compaſs kerf, . 
COMPA/SSION, S. Fr. from con and po/* 


- 


agree or differ; to apply one thing as the mea= | ſum, part. of patior, Lat. to ſuffer ] a diſpoſition 


Ly * | . 5 e <a 2 
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of mind which indines us to feel the miete of 
a ; % other: 
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if ey To COMPENSE, v. A. Lat- 
ee gels ray 00 91 o COM | RE | 


were our 0 t5 tare, or be of eq 
To COMPA/SSION, v. A. to pity, or feel | counterballance z to compenſate, which is moſt 


A | the ſame pain on viewing the ſorrows and ac, in uſe. 
x treſſes of another as if they were our o V. CO/MPETENCE, or COMPETENCY, S. 
: COMPA/SSIONATE, Adj. eably affected competens, Lat.] ſuch, a quantity as is juſt ſuf- 
K with ſorrow er pain, on viewing the calamities cient, without ity ; ſuch a fortune as 
If and diſtreſſes of others, ] is ſafficient to ſupply the noceſfaries of life, and 
To..COMPA/SSIONATE; v. A. fon? A det ag poverty on one fide, and affluence on 
e ot 


| te adjective] to pi 2 for- ] 
N Fa CO'MPETENT, Adj. . 
b 


rc at the ſufferings of others. 
jent in . 


- COMBANGBIGNATELY, Adv. is a pity- | ſuitable ; proportionable ; 
quantity, or power, to 7 5 undertaking z mo- 


N ing, tender, and ſympathizing manner. 
5 TR COMPATIBVLITY, 3 compatible]. derate; qualified or fit for 5 conliftent with ; 


| eonliftency 3 the power or poſfibility of ceexiſt- | applicable to, 
] ing in the ſame ſubjeR,, or at the ſame time; , CO'MPETENTLY, Adv, 1 ſulki- - 


ment, J ciently ; without excel or defect. 


Agree 

ö COMPATIBLE, Adj. cankdent with; fit | COMPE/TIBLE, Adj, conſiſtent with; 1 
K for; ſuitable to; becoming or agreeable to. greeable or ſuitable to 
) ; COMPA/TIBLENRSS, 8. the quality of 13 „ conſiſtence; ſuit- 
| agreging with, neſs, 
i OA TIE x. Adv. fitly ; ſuitably, fo: COMPETIT ION, 8. the eadeavouring to 
- | as tobe applicable to the ſame ſubject, and co- | Bain ſomething in oppoſition to another; ri- 
, exiſt in it at = ſame time. f n NP 
| CRMPA/TRIOTF, 8. [ compatriote, Fr. one rom can fenix, 
] of the ſame country, a, J Lat.] one who claims or Yap e to gain a 
, COMPE/ER, S. [compere, Fr.] an equal in thing in oppoſition to another 3j à rival. | 
4 tank; an aſſociate, or companion. COMPILATION, 8. home A 

To COMPE/ER, v. 84 [from the noun] | pine of compilo, Lat.] a co rom various 
to be equal with in any quality; to match. authors; A 


a 

” To COMPP'L, V. A. [compelſe, Lat.] to | together. 

; make a perſon do or refiain from ſome act by] To COMPPFLE, v. A. [compile, Lat.] to 
force; to extort by force, uſed with from, be- | form or collect from various authors. Figu- 
den dhe perſons ſufferiug the violence. Com- ratively, to write compoſe; to form from an 

| fe! from each the ſixth part.. Shak. aſſemblage of various circumſtances or incidents. 

| COMPEL/ABLE, Adj. that which may] COMPULEMENT, S. the collecting ſeveral 
materials together in one maſs; the act of piling 


be forced. 
COMPELLATTIOx, 8. a title given to a | together, or heaping up; a maſs formed from 


perſon in an addreſs made to him; the name by heaping ſeveral things together. | 
which a perſon is: dreſſad. COMTCLER, S. a collector 3 one who com- 
 COMPE'LLER, S. ve that e Rk a perſon poſes a work trom various , Ke 1 
do or refrain from an action by force. N or COMPLA'CENCY, | 
CO 'MPEND, 3 383 Lat.] an a- 8. cent, Lat. from con and p. eo, Lat. } 
bridgement of a diſcourſe, 12 ink Aion ariſing in the mind on viewing 
ſome action, which is. worthy of its approba- 


COMPEN'DIOUS, Adj, conciſe, brief, or 
containing much in few words, applied to ſtile tion; or in contemplating ſomething, which, 
on account of its amiableneſs, produces joy z 


near or ſhort, applied to travelling. 
COMPE'/NDIOUSLY,, Ads. in a thort or | the cauſe of joy, of rational pleaſure and fatif- 
conciſe manner. faction; 3 2 genteel addreſs, which beſpeaks 
approbation, and cauſes pleafure ; civility,” 


COMPE/NDIOSITY, . ſhortneſs or bre- 

vity, applied to writings, i complaiſance, politeneſs, applied to behaviour. 
COMPEN?DIOUSNESS, S. brevity, or COMPLA'CENT, Adj. [camplacens, Lat.] 

Mortneſs ; the quality of containing much in 2 affable 3 kind; civil; polite. 

thort ſpace, or performing much in a ſhort time. To COMPLAIN! V. N. [ complaingre, Fr.} 
COMPEN'DIUM, S. [Lat.] See Compend. | to find fault with; to charge a with ha- 

— COMPEN/SABLE, Adj./ { from compenſo, ving been guilty of ſome crime. Actively, ts 

Lat.] that for which an cquivalent may te] weep) lament, or bewail. 

made ; that which may be recompenſed. e COMPLA INT, 8. [ complainte, ** , 
Ty COMPENSATTE, V. A. | ee mournful repreſentation of injuries or 

Lat.] to make amends for; to countervail; to | grief; e e, finding fault with any 

Figuratively, the cauſe of pda ogy or 


counterballance. 
COMPENSA'TION, 8. [ee Compenſate] | complaining. In Medicine, a diſcaſe z pain z 
amends ; recompenſe z a thing of equal value to | diſtemper | 
| COMPLAISA/NCE, 8. [Fr.] a civil be- 


another; an equivalent, 
COMPEN'SATIVE, Adj, that which can | baviour, whereby a perſon complies with the 2 
Vn r ha may be given in lieu of ſome» Wire K — ce . 
g elle 3 * 3 into *. 2 SW 


"COM 

to pleaſe, 
COMPLAISA/'NTLY, Adv. in a civil, 

kind, condeſcending, and polite manner. 
COMPLAISANTNESS, S. civility, or the 


quality of yielding or condeſcending to a perſon's | 


_ diſpoſition, in order to engage his eſteem. 


make ſmooth and flat. 


3 


v : . 


| Hniſh 3 to anſwer perfectly. 


Ain a 


44 the bleſſings, Sc.“ 
COMPLE'XEDNESS, S. compoſition; con- 


7 - 
* * 
more 
2 - f 
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To COMPLANA'TE, or COMPLA/NE, 
V. A. [from con and planus, Lat.] to level, or 
c The vertebre of the 
«« neck. and back - bone are made ſhort and com- 
i planated.” Derbam. 8 

COMPLE'AT, See lete, | 

COMPLEMENT, S. | complementum, Lat.] 
that which perfects or completes any thing; a 
full, complete, and requifite quantity or num- 
ber. In Geometry, applied to the arch of a 
circle, what it wants of go degrees. In Navi- 
gation, applied to a courſe, what it wants of 
go deg. 8 points, or a quarter ef a circle. In 
Aſtronomy, the diſtance of a ſtar from the ze- 
nith. In Fortification, applied to a curtin, that 
part of the interior fide, which makes a demi- 
gorge ; and applied to a line of defence, the re- 


mainder of the line, after taking away —_ 


of the flank. In Arithmetic, applied to a lo- 

ithm, what it wants of 10,000,000. 

COMPLE'TE, Adj. [completus, Lat. from 
eompleo, Lat. to fill up] finiſhed ; perfect; want- 
ing nothing; without defects; ended; con- 
cluded. : a 
To COMPLETE, V. A. to perfect; to 

« Completes the 

46 nation's hopes. P 


COMPLETELY, Kee, perfectly; fully; 
perſect manner. é 

_-COMPLE'TENESS, 5. perfection; a qua- 
lity which implies a thing to be finiſhed with- 


out defect. 1 


COMPLE'TION, S. [completus, Lat.] the 
exiſlence of ſome circumſtance predicted, where - 
by every part of a prophecy is fulfilled; accom- 
pliſhment z the greateſt height, or perfect 
ta 5 


te. 
COMPLEX, Adj. Lat.] compounded, op- 


poſed to ſimple; conſiſting of ſeveral parts; . in- 
cluding feveral particulars. A complex idea, is 
that which confiſts or is made up of ſeveral ſim- 
ple ones, ſuch as gratitude, &c. 
COMPLEX, S. [from the adjeQtive] a col- 
Jeftion ; ſummary ; or the whole of a thing 
conſiſting of ſeveral parts. The wedding 
«« ſupper contains in it the whole complex of all 
South, 
taining a variety of circumſtances or particulars. 
COMPLE'XION, S. [complexio, Lat.] the 


containing or ranging ſeveral ' particulars diffe- 


rent from each other ; the colour of the out- 


Tard parts of the body, particularly that of the 


countenance, In Phyſic, the temperature, 
Habit, cr diſpoſition of the body. A ſanguine 
complexion, is that of hot or warm perſons, and 


is ſo called from the blood's being thought to be 


rede minant in ſuch. 


yp the habit or temperature of the body, . 


COMPLAISA/NT, Adj, [Fr.] civil ; po- [ 


lite; endeavouring 


| COM 
- COMPLE'XIONALLY, Adv. by com- 
plexion, or by the habit of the body, or predo. 
minancy of ſome of the fluids, ** Either 


| 10 7 
« converſe, or complexionally to deſtroy him, 


Brown, 
 COMPLE'XLY, in a compound manne 
conſiſting of ſeveral particulars, 


8 a 

COMPLEIXNESS, S. the tate or quality of 
being compoſed of ſeveral particulars different 
from 8 8 8 $i | 
_ COMPLE'XURE, S. the compounding or 
uniting of one thing with others. 1 5 

COMPLYANCE, S. [ from T the 
yielding conſent to a thing propoſed ; the rea 
performance of a thing requeſted z condeſcend- 
ing ſo far to the humours of a perſon, as to do 
every thing he can defire, or expect; condee 
ſcenſion, . Ro 8 

COMPLIA n art. ielde 
ing to the touch; be with 27 5 
“ The compliant boughs. Par. La. Yield. 
ing, condeſcending, ſubmitting to, or granting 
the requeſt of another, | 
To CO'MPLICATE, V. A. [ complico, Lat.] 
to join or add one thing or action to another; 
to unite by wrapping one thing in another; to 


compoſe or make a whole, by the uniting of 


ſeveral things different from each other, 

COM'PLICATE, , Adj. compounded of 2 
variety of parts. | 1 

COM'PLICATENESS, S. the quality which 
reſults from the union of a variety of things or 
qualities in the ſame ſubject. Figuratively, 
intricateneſs, difficulty, or perplexity. 5 

COMPLICA'TION, S. the 425", gt 
ing, blending, or involving feveral things in 
one another. A whole conſiſting of ſeveral 
things united, In Medicine, applied to diſeaſes, 
when two or more affect a patient at the ſame 
time. 

COM pLICE, 8. [Fr.] one united with 
another in ſome ill deſign. See Accomplice. 

COMPLIER, S. a man of an eaſy temper; 
or one who yields to the humours or requeſts of 
another. ö | 

CO'MPLIMENT, S. [Fr.] a profeſſion of 
great eſteem, or an expreſſion of approbation or 
praiſe, merely from ceremony and politeneſs; 
a mere ceremonious expreſſion. 

To CO'MPLIMENT, V. A. to make uſe 
of expreſſions of » from a principle 
of good behaviour and ceremony; to ſpeak in 
praiſe of a thing or perſon, contrary to one's 
real ſentiments and opinion. 


ſpect and civility 3 ceremonious. .. : 
COMPLIMENTALLV, Adv. in a mere 
ceremonious manner. 


COMPLIME/NTER, 8. one given merely 


and reſpect, without the leaſt degree of fin- 
cerity ; a perſon abounding in compliments. 
COMPLYNE, S. [compliner, Fr.] the lf 


. act of worſhip at night, which completes or 
LE'XIONAL, Adj. depending mere- 


finiſhes the ſervice of the day. 


£3 - 


| COMPL'OT, S. [Fr.] a plot, or ill defgn, 


oncer 


* 


manner; 
oppoſed to 


any force. 


COMpLI MENTAL, Adj, expreſſive of re- 


to the bare ceremonious expreſſions of eſſeem 


W rw Wu 


COM 
eencerted and carried.on by two or more per- 
ſons ; a conſpiracy or confederacy. 8 
To COMPL/OT, V. A. [comploter] to join 
in a deſign 3 to bring about any ill defign. _ 
COMPLO'TTER, 8. one who joins ina 
plot; a conſpirator. | 


To COMPLY, v. N..[from con and plicr,. 


Fr.] to conſent to any . requeſt 3 to ſuit one's 
Ee a petſon's humours ; to yield to, uſed 

ith the prepoſition auth. . | 
5 COMPONE, or COMPONED, Adj. 
[compore, Fr.] in Heraldry, compoſed or for- 
med of a row of angular parts, or chequers of 
two colours. | 


COMPO/NENT, Part. that which com- 
poſes, or contributes to the forming of a con- 


und body. a 


rere COMP! ORT, V. N. [ comperter, Fr.] 8 


to ſuit; to agree with; to act agreeably or ſuit- 
ably to. 1 

COMPORT, 8. [from. the verb] beha- 
viour z manner of looking and acting; conduct. 

COMPO/RTABLE, Adj. c: , op- 
poſed to contradiftory, ,. 8 

COM pORTMENT, S. behaviour or con- 


duct. : 

- To COMPO! SE, V. A. [ 2833 to 
form a maſs, conſiſting of 1 0 
together; to form, or conſiſt of; to place in a 
proper form; to join s together in a diſ- 


calmneſs, reſt, and quiet; to reconcile, In 
Printing, to ſet letters dr types in proper order; 
to place the letters in order in the forms, In 
Muſic, to ſet any thing ta tune; to form a tune 
from a proper collection, order, or diſpoſition 
of the notes. nd 
; COMPOYSED, Part. calm, ſerious, ſedate, 
undiſturbed, : x 
COMPO/SEDLY, Adv. in a calm, ſerious, 
ſerene, or ſadate manner ; free from any pertur- 
bation or confuſion, 
. COMPO/SEDNESS, S. fedateneſs ; calm- 
neſs; tranquility of mind ; a freedom any 
diſturbance or diſorder, applied to the mind. 
COMPO'SER, S. an author, or writer on 
any ſubject; one that adopts or ſets words to 
muſic ; or forms a tune from a peculiar aſſem- 
ww, 10 the notes of wor 5 * 

PO SITE, Adi. I, compoſitus, 
= in Architecture, nk of the five orders 
of columns, ſo called becauſe its capital is fra- 
med from thoſe of different orders, and termed 
likewiſe the Italian or Roman order. 

COMPOSUTION, S. from compoſitio, Lat.] 
the act of forming a whole from parts different 
from each other ; the a& of combining fimple 


courſe with art'and care . to reduce to a ſtate of 


ideas together, in order to form a complex one; 


the diſtribution or orderly placing of the ſeve 
parts of a plan, deſign, or picture; the work or 
production of an author; ſuitableneſs, or adapt- 


ug to any particular ſentiment, applied to geſ- 


ture. An agreement; contract; a reconcilia - 
tion ; or terms on which differences or quarrels 
are ſettled, In Grammar, forming a word by 
Joining words together, or prefxing a particle to 
a ward to increaſe, . diminiſh, or alter its ſigni- 


joined | 


to have an adequate, clear, and determinate idea if 


PPP rere 
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fication, In Oratory, the order or coherence of 
the parts of a diſcourſe. In Muſic, the art-of 
diſpoſing notes ſo as to form tunes or airs, In 
Printing, the ranging ſeveral types or letters to- 
gether to make a page; and of ſeveral pages to- 
gether to make a form. In Commerce, a con- 
tract between an inſolvent debtor and his credi- 
tors, wherein 'they agree to accept a part 
of the debt and give him an acquittal, for the 


whole. 8 

CoOMP/OSITITIVE, Adj. formed of ſeveral 
ſubſtances or qualities; having the power of 
compounding, | A 

COMPO'/SITOR, S. [compoſiteur, Fr.] in 
Printing, the perſon who works at the caſe, 
ſets up the forms, and prepares the types, by 
arranging them properly therein, for printing; a 
caſeman, 5 

COM POST, S. a mixture of different foils 
together, in order to make a manure for aſſiſt 
ing the natural earth, ſo asto amend, improye, 
and render it more fruitful, 

To COMPO'ST, V. A. [from the noun] to 
manure ;. to enrich, or improve ground by a 
m—_— of _ ſoils, . 5 

OMPO'/STURE, S. a compoſt, or mixture 
of different ſoils. a 

COM PO /SURE, 8. the writing or inditing a 
work ; compoſition, or a production, applied to 
books. Arrangement, mixture, or order; 
frame z make; temperament; ſedateneſs; free- 
dom from any diſturbance or perturbation, ap- 
plied to the mind. Adjuſtment, or reconcilia- - 
tion, applied to differences or quarrels, 

To COMPOUND, V. A, [ compono, Lat.] 
to mingle ſeveral ingredients together into one 
maſs; to form by uniting ſeveral things toge- 
ther; to place together in different- lights, ate _ 
titudes, or poſitions ; to produce by being uni- \ 
ted; to reconcile, or put an end to a difference 
or quarrel by conceſſions, or compliance with the 
demands of an adyerſary; to pay à part of a 
debt, for want of a capacity to diſcharge'the 
whole, and to-be cleared, for that reaſon, from 
any further demand. Neuterly, to come to 
terms of agreement, by abating ſomething of 
the firſt demands; to bargain in the lump ; to 
contract to pay a groſs ſum for any temporary 
expence or charges; to agree on certain terms; 
to contract. . : 8 

COMPO/UND, Adj. [from the verb} for- 
med or produced from ſeveral ingredients, op- 
poſed to fimple. In Grammar, formed by 
joining two or more words. e 

COMPO'UNDABLE, Adj. that which may 
be united together ſo as to form one maſs; ca- 
pable of being united. | 

COMPO'UNDER, S. one who endeavours 
to bring adverſe-parties to an agreement; a re- 
conciler. In the Univerſity, a perſon of ſupe= 
rior rank or fortune, who is allowed to com- 
_ for refidence, by paying extraordinary | 

To COMPREHE'ND, V. A. [ compredendo,  Þþ 
Lat.] to compriſe, include, contain, or implyz 
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propoſition. ä 
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"containing ; A ſummary, compendium, or ab- 


admit "ſeveral ideas at once. 


part, a part for a whole, or an indefinite num- 


of including much in a narrow compaſs, or in 
a few words. ; 4 
To COMPRE'SS, v. A. [comprino, Lat.] 


© nearer together by external force, and thereby 


a a mutual promiſe of one or more parties to re- 


more perſons; a compact or bargain, in which 
' a compromiſe, 


PERSHIP, eee v 


11 
7 . 
$ 
ky 


; being adequately, perfectl by.k; 
.  COMPREHE'NSIBLY, Adv. in a large 


ys and clearly, known. 
extent or latitude, applied to the acceptatian of 
fo; Lat.] the act or quality of -compriſing or 

or the power of the mind to 
In Rhetoric, a 
'erope or figure, whereby a whole is put for a 


+ 


ber for a definite. wy: of 
COMPREHE'/NSIVE, Adj. able to under- 


tand many things at once; compriſing much | 
nn @ narrow : 
 COMPREHENSIVELY, Adv. in a com- 


is 3 extenſive. 

ious or conciſe manner; containing much 
un a ſmall compaſs, or in few words. 
' COMPREHEMNSIVENESS, S. the quality - 


to reduce into a narrower compaſs by force; to 
Iqueeze cloſer together, Figuratively, to embrate.. 
COMPRE'SS, S.. | comprefſus, Lat.] in 
Chirurgery, a bolſter formed of linen cloth, 
folded in ſeveral doubles, laid under a bandage, * 
to prevent a wound from bleeding or ſwelling ; 
or to retain the remedies applied to it. 
COMPRESSIBPFLITY, S. [from compreſfi- 
Þ/e] the quality of being reduced, by force, 
into a narrower compaſs, - 
COMPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. capable of being 
reduced by force into a narrower compaſs. , 
COMPRE'SSION, S. [ compreffic, Lat.] 
the action of bringing the particles of a body 
gecreafing its bulk or ; the act of 
preſſing together. 5 | 
COMPRESSURE, S. [from compreſs] the 
act or foree of a body preſſing upon another. 
To-COMPRUSE, V. A. [ compris, part. of 


comprendre, Fr.] to contain; to include; to g pab 
cœmnprehend. : 


COMPROBA/TION, S. [comprobatio, Lat.] 
eonfirming- by a joint teſtimony of two or more 


ons. 
CO'MPROMISE, S. [compromiſſum, Lat.] 


fer the deermination of a diſpute or contro- 
werſy to the arbitration or deciſion of one or 


ſome conceſſions or compliances are made on 
eaeh ſide. 35 | 

To CO'MPROMISE, V. A, to ſettle, or 
put an end to a diſpute or claim by mutual con- | 
ceſſions. | | 

COMPROMISSO'RIAL, Adj. relating to 

To CO'MPT, v. A. [pronounced count, 
from comprer, Fr. count is the word now in uſe 
to make an eftimate ; to add up, or find the 
amount of a row of figures in arithmetic. | 
To COMPTRO#L, V. A. See Control. 

COMPTRO'/LLER, or COMPTRO'L- 


tions; an accountant, 


CON 


cible. 
- COMPULSIVELY, Adu. in a forcible 
manner; by compulſion ; by force; 
COMPU/LSIVENESS, S. the quality at 
obliging à perſon to perform or: abſtain from 
any act — his inclination. 

COMPULSORILY, Adv, in a forcible 
COMPULSORY, Adj. [compuſai 

| | » [compulſoire, Fr.] 

having the power of commanding or forein 
obedience, 2 5 mug ; 

COMPUNNCTION, S. I Fr. cenpundti, 
Lat.] the a& of cauſing . reſembling 
that of pricking ; irritation. In Divinity, ag 
inward grief, cauſed by a conſciouſneſs of ha 
ving offended God ſorrow 3 anxiety  contti- 
tiom, or repentance ; orſe. | 
_ COMPUN'CTIOUS, Adv. [from compure- 
tian] ſorrowful, on account of having done 
er bre, amiſs z repentant z full of remorſe; 


COMPUN'CTIVE, Adj. [comprnfom, fu 


pine of compungo, Lat.] cauſing remorſe; cauſ-· 


ing from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
COMPURGAYfTION, 8. {| compurgatis, 
Lat.] in Law, the juſtifying or confirming 
the veracity" of one perſon by the teſtimony af 
another. 
 COMPURGATOR, 8. [Lat.] one who 
by oath juſtifies another, aflerts his innocence, 
or confirms his evidence. Ms | 
CUMPU'TABLE, Adj. [from compute] cn 
le of being 1 — 
COMPUTA'TION, S. the act of eftimat- 
ing or counting the value of things; a calcula- 


tion; a fum or number found by: calculation, 


or an arithmetical proceſs, 5 
To COMPU'TE, v. A. Lat.] to 
find by an arithmetical operation; to eſtimate; 
to reckon ; to count, Fg of 
COMPU'TE, S. a reekoning; calculation 
the amount or ſum total. | 
COMPUTER, 8. one who makes calcula» 


COMPU'TIST, 8. f from compute] on 
ſkilled in numbers, or calculations. 

COMRADE, 8. [comerade, Fr, cans, 
Ital.] one who lives in the ſame houſe; a pet. 
ſon who is jaintly concerned with another in an 


undertalci . ; 
CON, fLat.] always joined or prefixed *9 
words, fignifying together, as conneft ; ſome- 
times againſt, as contend ; and: ſometimes ſome- 
thing great or i as in conflagration ; be- 
Gore 'a vowel or an b, it drops the u, ab in © 


* 


eternak; co-babity and befons the labials © * 5 


COMPULSA/FORY,, Adj. [conpulſunes 


2 — having the power to force a per. 
m to or abſtain from an action; tor. | 


it is cha 


fett 
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"CON 
into an m, as in'coxibuftion , com- 
fare; and before / and m, it-afſumes the . 
letter, as in cal-le&, comnute, 
CON, 3 abbreviation of contra, Lat. a- 
gainſt] is uſed to imply an oppoſition. to any 
motion j or that 2 perſon is on the negative 


fide of a queſtion, nem. cum. for amin contra- 
dicente, Lat. is uſed to'fignify that a motion is 


aſſed without any oppoſition. | | 
"To CON, V. A. to know; to learn per- 


„ ee N 1 f 
CONCAMERA'T ION, 8. | concameratis, 


Lat. } an arch, or vault z any thingformed like 


an arch. | 44 1 
To CONCA / TEN ATE, V. A. {fron con, 
together, and catena, Lat. a chain] to hank to- 


zetner; to cin or connect the paths of any 
thing, that they ſhall have mutual dependence 
on each other, like the lipks of a chain. 
CONCATENA/TION, S. from concate- 
nate] a ſeries of links. In Philoſophy, a con- 
nexion of things, Which mutually depend on 
each other, like the links of a chain. 
CONCA/VATION, S. [frorn concave] the 


a& of ſcooping a thing, or making it of a hol- 


low or concave form.- | 
CONCA/VE, Adj. froncavus, Lat.] hol- 


low, applied to the inner ſurface of a circular 
body, ſuch as that of an egg-ſhell, of an arch, 
or a ball, oppoſed to convex, Empty, without 


any thing to fill the cavity. As concave as a 
« „m- eaten nut. Shak, 5 6 
1 S. the quality af being 
llow. he nt | 
CONCA/VITY, S. the inner ſurface of a 
circular body, | * 
CONCA/VO-CO'NCAVE, Adj. hollow, 
or concave, on both fides. N 
CONCA/VO-CONYE/X, Adj. hollow, or 


concave, on one fide, hut convex, or protube |- 


rant, on the other. 
CONCA'VOUS, Adj. hollow without an- 
va, applied to the inward ſurface of a round 


CONCA!/VOUSLY, Adj. reſembling the 


hollow of the. inner Tutface of a round body. 

To CONCE/AL, V. A. [con and cela, Lat.] 
to hide or keep any thing from the fight or 
knowledge of others; to cover; to keep ſe- 
nk | 


CONCEA/LABLE, Adj, capable of being 


kept from the ſight or knowledge of others; 


poſſible to be kept ſecret. | 
_ CONCEA'LEDNESS, S. the ſtate of be- 
ng hid or kept from the fight or knowledge of 
others. ' 
CONCEA'/LMENT, S. from conceal] th 
at of hiding from the knowledge, or fight, of 
others; the tate of being bid or kept ſecret; 
a2 place of retirement from the ſight of others; 
an hiding place. | 


To CONCE/DE, v. A. [concedo, Lat.] to 


| grant, or admit a principle or opinion as true; 


to let a point paſs without any diſpute. 


CONCE1T, S. Ha Fr. conceptus, 
t 


Lat.] a conception, ought, or idea; appre- 


denon; underſtanding 3 frepgth of imagioa- 
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CON 
77. ord o lg 
D nitative 
or high ee eee which 
| expoſes him to ridicule ; a word of reproach. 
| Out of conceit with, a phraſe for a perſon's be- 
ing tired, or no long 


nion of one's abilities, 
% own wit.“ - Beatl, | 
CONCEF/ITEDLY, Adv. in a ſcornful, or 
whimfical-manner ; in a manner which diſco- 
vers too high an opinion, or too great a fond- 
neſs, in a perſon of his own parts. | 
CONCETITEDNESS, opiniated fondneſs, 
and a high opinion of a perſon's on abili- 
ties; a word of reproach and contempt. 
CONCFITLESS, Adj. ſtupid; void of 
inn ugg or underſtanding ; dull of | apprehen- 
n. 6 e 
CONCEIVABLE, Adj. that of which a 
perſon can form ſome idea; that which may 
be underſtood or believed. 8 
CONCE'IVABLENESS, 8. the quality of 
being apprehended by the mind. a 
CONCE'IVABLY, Adv. an intelligible man- 
ner; in hach a manner as to be appretended by 
the mind. | | 
To CONCEIVE, V. A. [conceveir, Fr.] 
to be formed in the womb; to form in the 
mind; to imagine; to form an idea of; to 
think, or imagine. Neuterly, to apprehend ; 
to become pregnant. . 
CONCE'IVER, S. one who apprehends or 
forms an idea of things in his mind. 


To CONCE'NTRATE, V. A. [from c 
and centrum, Lat.] to drive inwards, or to- 
wards the center; to drive into a narrow com- 
paſs ; to condenſe, | 

-CONCENTRA'TION, 8. forcing into a 
narrow compaſs, or driving towards the center 3 
the higheſt degree of ee, whereby two or 
more particles touch, by a reteption, or forcing 
of one within the other. : 

To CONCENTRE, V. N. concentrer, 


Fr.] to tend towards the ſame, or towards one 


common center. Actively, to emit towards 
one center. 5 
CONCENTRIC, or CONCENTRIC AL, 
Adj. having one common center. : 
CONCE'PTACLE, S. [concepraculam, Lat.] 
that in which any thing is contained; a reſer- 
voir. In that huge conceptacle,”* Woodww, _ 
-- CONCE/PTIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
apprehended or underſtood'; intelligible. . 
CONCE'/PTION, S. I conceptio, Lat.] the 
act of conceiving or becoming pregnant; the 
ſtate of being conceived ; notion; apprehen- 
Hon ; idea. Sententious or pointed thoughts, 


|applied to Mile, Sentiment; purpoſe 
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| "Honed to act for a perſon, uſed with for. 


Lat. ] quarrelſome ; contentiors. 


2 point, in order to put an end to a debate or 


GON 
 CONCE/PTIOUS, Adj. [conceptum, Lat.] 
apt to conceive or become pregnant; fruitful, 


To CONCE RN, V. A. ſconcerner, Fr, 
concerno, low Lat.] to relate, or belong to; to 
affect with ſome paſſion; to make uneaſy, or 
' forrowful z to be of importance to; to be en- 
aged by intereſt; to be intruſted or commiſ 


CONCERN, S. [from the verb] buſineſs; 


circumſtances z engagement; intereſt; impor- 


tance. 
CONCE'/RNING, Prep. [from concern, con- 


-£ernant, Fr. though originally a participle, has 


the force of a prepoſition before a noun] about; 
of; relating to; with relation to. 


4 8 ? 175 : 

- CONCISELY, Adv, in a brief, or ſhort 

manner; in a few word. 
CONCYSENESS, 8. brevity; mortneſi; 

the quality of containing a great deal in fo 


CONCISION, 8. T conci ſus, eutti 
off; — Pro Ys * 

CONCITA'TION, S. f concitatio, Lat.] the 
act of exciting; agitation 3 or ſettirg into 2 

t or commotion... 8 

CONCLA'VE. S. [conclave, Lat.] a pri. 
vate or inner apartment; the place wherein the 
election is held for a 3 a meeting or aſſem. 
bly of all the cardinals that are at Rome, for 
the election of a pope z a cloſe or private af. 


CONCE/RNMENT, S. the thing in which | ſembl 


2 perſon is intereſted ; an affair; buſineſs ; in- 


| fluence ; relation; importance; the engagivg | 
or taking part in an affair; paſſion 3 emotion 


of mind. . . 
To CONCERT, V. A. {concerter, Fr.] to 
take meaſures with another to bring a defign to 
JJV g 
CONCERT, S. a communication of de- 
6 gns; an eſtabliſhment of meaſures to be pur- 
ſued by perſons engaged in one deſign. In Mu- 
Bc, a number of muficians and fingers per- 
Forming the fame piece. =D, | 
CONCERTA'TION; S. {concertatie, Lat.] 
Arife, conteſt, or contentien. 2 1 
CONCE'RTATIVE, Adj. | ram nan 
 CONCE'SSION, S. [concefio, Lat.] an at 
of granting or yielding, including the” idea of 
compliance, or that ot foregoing a right; the 
thing granted or yielded. 1 
CON eESSIONARV, Adj. given by indul- 
gence, by allowance, or purely to terminate a 
Fee | CEA 5 
» C@N'CESSIVELY, Ade. by way of con-; 
eeſſion 5 by granting ſomething, or yielding up 


4 


diſpute. | 
CO'NCHA, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the ſe- 
cond or-inward cavity of the auride or external 


ear. 
.  CO'NCHORD, S. in Geometry, a curve 
| line always approaching neaver a ftraight line, 


to which it is inclined, but never meets it. It 
received its name from Nicomedes its inventor, 
and is by Sir Iſaac Newton preferred to other 
curves, on account of its ſimplicity, © + 

To CONCFLIATE, V. A. [conalio, Lat.] 
to gain; to procure affection ; to reconcile, 

CONCILIA/TION, S. {from conciliatum, 
Lat.] the act of procuring efteem ; or recon- 
ciling. . 

CONCILIA'/TOR, S. [ Lat.] one who 
enakes peace between parties at variance; a 


4 


_ zeconciler, 


- CONCILIA/TORY, Adj. relating to re- 
conciliation. | 

CONCIN'NITY, S. [concinnitas, Lat.] de- 
cency; fitnets, „„ ES Cn 
' CONCIN/NOUS, Adj, { concinnus, Lat.] 
comely; becoming; pleaiant ; agreeable. 


. | ly He Ie” 
To CONCLUDE, V. A. {concludo, Lat.] 
to draw as a coneluſion or inference from cer. 
tain premiſes z to. infer z to judge, or deter- 
mine z to end, or finiſh; to complete a period, 
applied to time z to acknowledge as a truth, or 
ſufficiently proved. 4 It is concluded, that be 
© is in the wrong. Neuterly, to draw c 
make an inſerenſee. 

.CONCLU'DENT,: Part. ſconcludentis, geni- 
tive of concludens, Lat.] decifive z following by 
direct conſequence z conſequential, 

CONCILAU/SIBLE, Adj. ¶ concluſus, Lat.] 
following as a conſequence from certain prin- 
<iples ; to be-inferred. 7765 

. -.CONCLU'SION,'S. Cconclaßo, Lat.] deter- 
mination, or putting an end to an affair or tranſ- 
actian; an opinion formed from experience, or 
from a collection of propoſitions ; the event of 
CONCLUSIVE, Adj. [concluſum, Lat.] 

ö 0 conciuſum, t. 
deeiſive, or that which 725 1 _ any con- 
teſt ; that in which the ooncluſion follows, ac- 
cording to the rules of logic. 

- CONCLU'SIVELY; Adv. in a determi» . 
nate, poſitive, ptory manner. 

CONCLU'SIVENESS, 5. the power of 
gaining aſſent, or forcing convidtion ; regular 
conſequence ; or following from any premiſes, 
according to the rules of logic. | 
To CONCOA'GULATE, v. A. [from c 
and coagulate] to curdle ſeveral things at the 
fame time, followed by tuitb. “ Concoagulated 
« evith them. ber 5 
CONCOAGULATION, s. a (coagulation 
ar curdling, by which ſeveral bodies are joicel 
in ene maſs. = 
To CON OCT, v. A. [cancequo, Lat.] in 
Medicine, to digeſt in the ch, ſo as to 
forrs into chyle; to purify; to heighten the 
quality of a thing by heat. \ f 
coNcOCTION, 8. [comeo#io, Lat.] in 
Medicine, the change which the food under- 
goes in the ſtomach ere it is converted into 
chyle; maturation, or heightening the powen 
or qualities of a thing by heat. 
CON OLOUR, Adj. [concolef, Lat. ] one 
uniform colour. 
CONCO'/MITANCE,or CONCO/MITAN- 
CY, S. [concomitans, Lat.] united to; attend- 
ing; inſeparable from; accompanying. 


"© ONCUI'SE, Adj. Cconci ſus, Lat.] ſhort 3 br icf, * 


CONCO'MITANT, S. a companion 3 dl 
attendant. „ 1 CON- 
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CONCOMITANTLY, Adj, atcompary- 


Jog ; in the manner of an attendant, — 5 


To CONCO'MITATE, V. A. ¶ concomita- 


tus, Lat.] to attend; to be joined inſeparably 


with another. 

CO!NCORD, 8. [concordia, Lat.] agree- 
ment between perſons and things; the ſuitable- 
neſs of one thing to another; peace, union, or 
mutual kindneſs 3 a compact, or mutual agree- 


, that wherein words 
ment, In Grammar, part | power of uniting ſeveral particles together, ſa 


are made to agree in number, perfon, and gen- 

der, &c.. In Muſic, the relation of two ſounds, 

that are always- agreeable to the ear, 

applied in ſucceſſion or conſonance. 
CONCO'RDANCE, S. [concordantie, Lat.] 

an agreement; dictionary to the Holy Serip- 

tures, wherein all the words are ranged alpha- 


betically, and the various places, where they | 


occur, are referred to. 
CONCO'RDANT, Part. agreeing 
conſiſtent | with; correſpondent, In Muſic, 


| conſiſting of concords or harmonies, 


- CONCO'RDATE, 8. [concordar, Fr.] a 
compact; convention; or a ſociety held toge- 
ther by a 8 diſcipline, or ſtatutes. 7 
CONCO'RPOR AL, Adj. { concorporo, Lat 
belonging to the fame ee l | ; 
To CONCO/'PORATE, V. A. to unite, 
blend, or mix. ſeveral things together, ſo as to 
form one maſs, ſyſtem, Sc. 2 15 
CONCORP@RA'TION, 8. [from concer- 
forate] the mixing ſeveral things together, ſo 
as to form one body or maſs; the ftate of 
ſeveral things joined or blended together. 
CON'COURSE, S. [from can and curſus, 
Lat.] the aſſembling or confluence of | ſeveral 
perſons to the ſame place; a crowd, or ſeveral 
perſons aſſembled together in one place; the 
point wherein two bodies meet together ; the 


| force or action with which two or more bodies 


meet together. l 
CON REM ENr, s. [from concreſce, Lat.] 
to grow together 3 a'maſe formed by concretion; 
a collection of mattes growing together, 
_ CONCRE/SCENCE, 8. [toncreſcens, Lat.] 
the act or quality of growing by the union of 
keveral particle. 9 
To CONCRE'TE, v. A. to form from an 
vnion of ſeveral particles or bodies; to unite 
ſeveral maſſes or particles into one body. Neu- 
terly, to coaleſce, cohere, or join together, ſo 


as to form one maſs. F 
CONCRE'TE,. Adj. formed by the union 
or coheſion of Goal particles, or ſubſtances. 


n Logic, a concrete term is that which, while 


it expreſſes the quality, expreſſes, implies, or | 
refers to ſome ſubject or ſubſtance in which it | 


inheres, and is generally the ſame as a noun ad- 
Ktive in grammar, 0 15 5 
CONCRETE, S. an aſſemblage or mix- 
ture; a body or maſs compoſſed of ſeveral par- 
ucles or principles, . 
CONCRE/TELY, Adv, in ſuch a manner 


quality, 


CRE TEN ES, 8. curdling ; coagu- | Late] 


45 


with; 


3* do include the ſubſtance together with the 


lid maſs. 


ſoft body becomes hard, or the particles of a. 
fluid become fixed, ſo as not to yield to the 
touch; the coalition, or uniting; of ſeveral. 
particles ſo as to form one maſs, Figuratively, 

the maſs formed by a coheſion oz evalition of 
ſeveral particles, 


CONCRY/TIVE, Adj. that which has the 


as to form one maſs z that which has the pow- 
er of turning a fluid into a ſolid 5 that which 
has the power of producing coagulation, or the 
| curdling of a fluid body, | ev 


| CONCRE'TURE, S. a maſs formed by the 


coheſion of ſeyeral particle. i 
CONCU'BINAGE, S. [Fr. concubinatus, 
Lat.] the act of living or cobabiting with a 
woman, as a wife, without being matried. 
CONCU'BINE, [| concubina, Lat, from cpr, 
together, and cumbo to lie] a woman who is 
kept by a man, and lives with him, though 
not married to him; a kept miſtreſs, . 
CONCU/PISCENCE, 8. Er 
ry ; luſt. Among Divines; an irregular deſire, 
luſt, or appetite atter carnal things. 
CONCU/PISCENT, Part. {-concupiſcens, 
Lat.] leacherous; luſtful; having an immo- 
| derate deſire after women.; or an, irregular ap- 
petite after cazaal things. "fog 
| CONCUPISCE'NTIAL, Adj. relating to 
concupiſcence, or having an iregular  defire 
either after women, or carnal things. 
| CONCUPVFSCIBEE, Adj. Corwen Ns, 
Lat.] that which may be deſired; that which 
raiſes, excite?, or exerts deſire. 
To CONCUR, V. N. f from concurro, 
Lat.] to meet together ; to join in one action 
or deſign, applied to ſeveral perſons; to unite 
with; to be conjoined with; to contribute to 
the effecting one common event or deſign. 
CcoNcRRENCE, or CONCU/RRENCY, 
S. aſſiſtance; union; conjunction; united ef- 


Lt. tt 


— 


opinion or ſentiment. 1 

CONCU'RRENT, Part. Tcencurrens, Lat.] 
acting in conjunction or together ; promoting 
the ſame deſigg. WP | 
CONCU'RRENTF, S. that which contri- 
r to the performance or effectinz any de- 
S | „ 
CONCsSsION, S. [concuſſio, Lat.] the 
e of putting a thing into violent motion; 
ſhaking ; agitation. 

CONCU'SS 
which has the power or quality of ſhaking. 
To CONDE/'MN, V. A. condemns, Lat. 
| condemner, 2 paſs ſentence againſt a per- 
| ſon, whereby he is ſubject to puniſhment ; to 
eqnſure, blame, or find fault with. 


& 


the ſentence of a judge. ö 
8. [ condemnatie, 


CON DEIN A TON, 


\ 
\ 


f 


"lation 5- or the gathering ſeveral fluidg into 2 2 
CONCRE/TION, 8. the act whereby a 


fort to promote any delign ; agreement in any. 


0900 an inordinate defire of womeg; leache- 


= 


E, Adj. [concuſſus. Lat,] that 2 


| CONDEMNABLE, Adj. that which may 
be blamed, found fauk with, or is fubjet ta 


—— — r 44 Za 


ion. Thickneſs, applied to tonfiſtenee. 


0 | 
] paſſing or pronouncing ſentener apalnft 
a-perſon, whereby he is _—_— to puniſhment 
or penalty, either in reſpect f 
or life. Figuratively, the blaming or decla- 
ring a diſlike of a perſon or thing; the ſtate 
of a perſon on whom ſentence has been paſſed. 


- CONDFMNATORY, Adj. having the 


punjſiment. n 
* CONDUMNER, S. the perſon who con- 


1 fortune, 1 


CON 


a” generoſity. | 
ONDESCE/NNSION, 8. the behav; 
a ſuperior, wherebyche tr haviour of 


CONDESCE!NSIVE, Adj, courteous; treat. 


dy. to ſerve or grant any favour; or ſoreęo 
right, in order to ſerve or oblige wer, 


force of <ondemning or ſubjeCting a perſon YE: inferiors without diſtance ; affable, and rea- 


demns, cenſures, blames, or finds fault with. 

CONDE/NSABLE, Adj. that which is ca- 
pable of being made more ſolid, or forced into 
= nal 81 : j _ 


Lat.] te mike more ſolid or thick, 
preſſion or force, applied to fluids, 
CONDENSATE, Adj. made thicker or 
amore folis by compreffion, or external force. 
| - CONDENSA/TION, 8. [from condeyſate] 
the act of bringing the parts of a body cloſer 
20 each other, and inereaſing their contact, 
whereby the body is rendered more denſe, com- 


: 3 and . ; : 
0 To CONDE! 5 V . A. condenſo, Lat, 
to make any body more thick, com . 
weighty, by increaſing the contact of its par- 
ticles ; applied by ſome only to the effects of 
ald, but by others uſed for compreſſion, ot the 
effects of external force, which diminiſhes the 
nze of che pores of 2 body, and renders it, 
conſequently, more ſolid, Neuterly, to grow 
thick, applied to the effects of cold on fluids ; 
to become ſolid and weighty, by ſhrinking to a 
| 1 ee THIS e 
CONDENSE, Adj. thickened ; eloſe; com- 
pact; become more ſolid by the effect of cold, 


or compreſſion. 1 8 5 

- CONDE/NSER, S. a pneumatic engine, by 
means of which an unuſual quantity of air may 
be forced into a ſmall ſpace, or by which three, 
four, or five atmoſpheres may be injected more 
than a thing would contain naturally. 

. CONDENSITY, S. the ſtate of 4 fluid, 
whoſe parts are fixed ſo as not to give way to 
the touch, by cold, coagulation,” or compreſ- 


CON'DERS, S. perſons who ſtand on ſome 
eminence; ts give notice to fiſhers which way a 
ſhole of herrings take, See Balterr. 

To-CONDESCE!ND,. v. V. [ ondeſeendre, | 
Fr. -condeſeendo, Lat.] to lay afide-the urn 
of rank, in order to make one's ſelf agteeable 
to, or on a level with, inferiors; to behave 
with familiarity to inferiors ; to do more than 
a perſon could claim; to ſtoop; yield, or ſub- 
mit to. TY 875 eee l 

CONDESCE/NDENCE, S. Ccondeſcendance, 
Fr.] an act whereby a perſon in authority lays 


aſide the difference of rank, in order to con- | plim 
| and the eauſe which occafions it. 


verſe freely with his inferiors; a granting ſome 
favour to a perſon, or conſenting to yield him 
fore advantage, which- he could not demand. 

.CONDESCENDINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to lay aſide the claims of authority 
and dignity ;, or to yield up a right, or conſent, 


thy; ſuitable to; merited z; deſerved 


er compaſs, 
To CONDE'NSATE, v. A. L. | 
- by X 


CONDI'GRN; Adj, fcodignue, Lat.] woe. 


 tronable to; generally applied to the puniſh. 
ments due to a for his crimes, 
CONDEFONELY, Adv. in a manner ſuitable 


to a perſon's crimes z deſervedly, - 


to, Lat.] to 


* 


preſerve or 


| - CONDFTION, s. f vr. udn, Lat } 


a quality or property which determines the na- 
ture of a thing; an attribute or accident, in a 


logical ſenſe 5 habit or temperature. The 


imperfection of long engrafted condition.“ 
Sat. A moral quality or virtue; ſtate, or 
the circumſtance of. perſon or fortune; rank; 
the terms of any contract, barzaitt, or agree 
ment. Figurativoly, à writing containing the 
terms of an agreement, | _ 
To CONDITION, v. N. to make terms, 
CONDFTIONAL, Ach. to be performed on 
certain terms, not abſolute,” but ſubject to cer- 
tain limitations; 7 — 5 
+ CONDVY FIONALLY, Adv, on certain 
terms 'or limitations. * r "# 
CONDUTIONARY, Adj. ſtipulated; bat- 
gained; to be done 21 & means: of acquiring 
aw mo anne) e V. A. to make 
itions for; to regulate by, or perform on 
c 
CONDYTION ATE, Adj. eſtabliſhed and 
grounded on certain terms of conditions. 
CONDIFIONED, 9 condition] 
having qualities either good or bad. 
To CONDOLE, V. N. [ condeleo, n 
lament with thoſe. who grieve for any miſery, 


misfortune, or calamity, Actively, to bewail 


| a misfortune with another; I come not to 


A y chance. Milt, Sampſon; 
CONDO/LEMENT, 8. grief; forrow; 
mourning fot any Joſs. or" misfortune. © To 
c- perſevere in obſiinate \condolement/” Shak. | 
CONDO/LENCE,- 8. a'ſympathizing grit; 
from the misfortunes'of another, which 


i ef 
] expretles itſelf by lamenting with the perſon in 


CONDOULER, s. one who a com- 
ental contern for the' ſorrow of another, 


CON'DOR, 8. [Span. ] in Naturel Hiſtory 


| a fowt:of that magnitude, ſtrength, and appc- 


tite, as to ſeize not on the- ſheep, 
leſſer cattle, but even the larger beaſts, and 
children, 3 6-4 EB Baſe 10 


” 


to requeſt; frimn.a ptitdiple- of govd tat, 


| . treats ane of lower rank 
as his 3 and grants him favours he en a 


3 or propor s 


' CONDVFGNNESS, $, proportion, Kites 
| neſs to a perſon's crimes. | pet f 
| To CONDUTE, V. A. [ 


W = A www 


co 


To CON'DUCE, V. 75 lane, 141 vo 
promote an end by a 
cON DU n Adj. det, Lat.]| 
having a power of conducing to, or promoting, 
a Mi 4 Uſed for two or more cauſes operating 


one end, 
* CONDUCIBLENESS, 8. the quality of 
ing or contributing to the ſame end. 
COND ee Adj. that which has a ten- 
dency, power, or ta promote or produce | 


any end. 
a OIVENESS, 9. [the quality of 
2 or rede to the production of 


fee DUCT, 3. | [oonduit, F r. manage - 


ment, or tenor of a z the t of con- 
manding an army 4 con 
goard ; the guard convoy of ſecuring, or eſ- | 


— warrant by which 
3 behayieur, or a Hm of actions re 

by ſome ſtandard 
170 © 
perſon in order to „ him his way to any 
plack ; to direct, lead or guide z to uſher, or 
eee eee 


command a 
ebe rHT1OUs, Adj bare 
— hired; employed; er ſerving for mo- 


CoD rok, 8. [Lats] a guide, or one 
who thews another his Way ; a lender or com- 
mander; a manager; or one who tranſafts an 

air. 

CONDU'CTRESS, 9. a woman who di- 
che a perſon, or amen en any unde. 


CONDUIT, S. [Fr. eee candie] a 
canal, or pipes made uſe of ſor the con 
of water at a- diſtance from the reſervoir, or 
ſpring head 3 an aqueduct ; a place Furniſhed, 
with a cock, whenee people are publicly. for- 
plied with water, 

CONE, S. [t, Lat, nance, Or.] in 
Geometry, a ſolid body, whoſe baſe is a circle, 
its upper maſt part ending in a point 3 it reſem- 
bles a ſugar loaf, and may be conceived as form- 
ed by the revolution. of a its 
ſides,” as om an axis. Fre? 

CON'EY, 8. See , 

To CQNFA'BULATE, - V. N. to talk 


eaſily, and with catdlefliiels ee 


with a perſbn, 

CONFABULA/ TION, 8. [ confabulato, 4 
Lat.] eaſy, familiar, careleſs, cheerful talk 
with a perſon, 

CONFA BULA'TORY, Adj. From | conflaby- 
N ons 
careleſs converſation. 

CONFARREA'TION, 3. T cenfarreatio, 
Lat.] among the antient 8 A 
obſerved in the-marriage of thoſe perſons, gre 
children were intendet} for the preiſthood. It 
conſiſted in the man and woman's eating a 
F FOE Ge 
rea 
peſerye fruit, 2 "wid ſugar, 


Lanta, Lat] to! 


EE and. 


co N 
| CONFBCT, 8. from the verb} e Fweet- 


* ONE ECT ION, 8. * e preſerying fruit or 
| vegetables, by means 


eſerves fruits. 


4 ſells  ſweetmeats, + 

Z CONFE'DERACY, 8. { confederation, Fr. 
a league, contract, or agreement, entered inte 

mutual advantage and defence 

To CONFE/DERATE, V. A. {conflderer,, 


Fr. from com and ferderatus, Lat.] to ugite in 
in order to accompliſh 


2, leagues or agree with, 1 


| CONFEDERATE Adj. [cor and fardera- 
Lat.] * or united 227 contra 
to 3 

CONFE/DERATE, S. [See the adjeftive} 
one who enters into an engagement with ane- 


ther, whereb obliged | = 
2 they are r 


| CONFEDERA'TION,. S. 5 a r 

an act whereby two or more 

ſelves to aſſiſt each other; an 8 
To CONFER, V. N. 


of another; to give a thing which could not be 
claimed ; to beſtow a e to contribute or 
conduce, uſed with we 

CONFERENCE, 8. f conference, Fr. cus. 
ferens, Lat.] the att of diſcourſing with ano- 
"ther, in order to ſettle ſome point 2 te, 
or treat upon any ſubject in a public chara 
a meeting appointed for the diſcourſing of . 
point in debate; compariſon, or examination 
of things by comparing t together. 
' , CONFER/RER, S. he that diſcourſes with 
another on ſome ſtated Fane 3 he that beſtows 
s favour on another. 

To CONFE'SS,. V. A. Ce 1 to 
acknowledge the having done 
66 oy 2fs thee freely of 

a perſon's to a prieft, in order to 

— abſalution; to on, uſed as introduce 
tory to a ſentence, in arder to obviate any invi- 
dious remark, “I muſt confeſi 1 Was 
46 pleaſed. Addiſ.. . 

 CONFESSEDLY, Adv. in ſuch a mane 
as muſt _— univerſal canſent ; + generally 
owned ; avowedly ; indifputably; 

CONFESSION S. the acknowledgment, 
or owning a crime. In the Romiſh Church, 
an acknowledgment of fins in private to x prieſt, 
in order to obtain abſolution. - 


[ 


| prieft takes the confeſſion of a penitent. 


ified ſugar, - la 


Pharmacy, an thing. K.. with ſugar; 2 
N ; che aſſemblage or union 
b ngredients, 

[ CNET ONARY, S. one whe makes 


2 Tru food from "different ingredients j 3. 
 EONFECTIONER, 3. .ote who makes 


Fe raed ſtates or bodies of men for their 


thy crime.” Shak, To 


'CONFE'SSIONAL, S. [Fr.] in the Ro- 
miſk Church, a little box or deſk, wherein the 


 CONFE/S- 


F 
K 
x 
' 
{ 
F 
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| upon, applied to places ; it implies that the one 


Da. 


CON 


* 


ccf ES SONAR, s. Cree fr] 
the confeſſion chair or ſeat, wherein the pri 


fits to receive the confeſſion of a penitent. 
CON'FESSOR, or -CON/FESSOUR, 8. 
Eee, Fr.] one who profeſſes a religious 
timent or opinion in the face of danger, and 
amidſt the moſt cruel tortures. In the Romiſh 


Church, a prieft, who is authorized to receive 


the confeſſions of penitents, and grant them 


abſolution ; the penitent who confeſſes his crimes | 
either to God, or to a prieſt. 
. CONFE'ST, Adj. [a peetical word for con- 


ed] open; generally known; acknowledged, 
#41] ſenſe. Notorious, in a bad ſenſe. F 
CONFICIENT, Part. [ conficiens, Lat.] 


cauſing or producing in company with ſome 


ether perſon or thing: _ | 
CON'FIDANT, S. [confident, Fr.] a per- 


Font intruſted with the ſecrets of another; moſt 


commonly applied to thoſe who are intruſted 
with the affairs of Jovers. 1 
To CO 
truſt in, implying a ſtrong perſuaſion or aſ- 
forance of a perſon's abilities to affifl another, 
or his fidelity in keeping a ſecret, o I 
CONFIDENCE, S. eee Lat.] a 
trong aſſurance of the fidelity and ability of an- 
other, When joined to the reciprocal pronouns 
bimſelf; &c. a ſtrong aſſurance of the efficacy 
of a perſon's own abilities; a vitious and aſ- 
ſuming boldneſs, Figuratively, the cauſe of 
boldneſs, or conſcious integrity; a freedom of 
acceſs, void of the diſcouraging terror of guilt, 
and animated with the cheering hopes of ac- 
ceptance and approbation. - If our heart con- 
« demn us not, then have we confidence towards 
4 God.“ 1 John iii 217. : | 
CONFIDENT, Part. [confidens, Lat.] af- 
ſured or confinced of a truth beyond any poſh - 
bility of doubt; poſitive ; ſecure of ſucceſs ; 
without fear of miſcarriage or diſappointment ; 
without ſuſpicion ; bold to a vice, implying too 
great an opinion of a perſon's own abilities, and 
undertaking any dangers, in conſequence of ſuch 
a perſuaſion ; impudent. | To 
 'CON'FIDENTLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner 


as to diſcover no fear of a miſcarriage ; ſecurely ; 


poſitively, \ _ - | 
CON'FIDENTNESS, S. a favourable opi- 
nion of one's own judgment, including poſi- 
tiveneſs, with its conſequences ; aſſurance, 
CONFIGURA*TION, S. [Fr.] the order 
in which the particles of bodies are united to- 
gether ; the form of a body made by the order 
in which its particles are united together, In 
Aſtrology, a certain ſituation of the planets in 
the zodiac, whereby they are ſuppoſed mutually 
to affect and aſſiſt each other in bringing about 
ſome event. 1 | | 
To CONFPGURE, S, [from con and fgura, 
Lat.] to diſpoſe, or form by uniting in a parti- 
cular manner, 5 DESIRE, 
CON'FINE, S. a limit; border; edge; or 


| utmoſt verge of a thing or place. 


CON'FINE, Adj. [confinis, Lat.] bordering 


IDE, V. N. {confd, Lat.] to | 


ching er 1a beyond doubt or contradiction; 


ON”. 
begins where the other ends. Touching ; d. 
joining z or contiguous, 5 | 
To CON'FINE, V. N. to border upon; b 


wet, or be contiguous to. 
To CONFPNE, V. A. [confiner, Fr, cu. 
Anis, mer? kee z to babe z to incloſe; w 
ſhut up ; fo reſtrain; to impriſon; to immun; 
to oy at home to reſtrain ; not to quit, or 


CONFI'/NELESS, Adj, boundlefs ; without 
limits, end, or pauſe, _ | | 
_ CONFINEMENT, S. the act of reftrain. 
ing a perſon from going abroad; the act of in- 
clofing a perſon in priſon ; the Nate of a per- 
fon in priſon, or kept at home without liberty 
of going abroad; reſtraint. | 
CONFVINER, S. a perſon who lives at the 
extremity, or on the borders of a country; one 
who deprives another of the liberty of walking 
bang or ſhuts him up in a priſon; a neigh. 


 CONFINITY, 8. [confinitas, Lat. near- 

neſs ; neighbourhood ; likeneſs, x 

To CONFI'RM, V. A. [confirme, Lat.] ts 

| ſtrengthen a proof, by ucing mote argu- 

ments for it; to nr er. doubt, by addi- 
to 


tional proofs ; a perſon in an office; 
to complete ; to render z to admit to 
the full privileges of a Chriſtian by impoſition 


of the hands of a'biſhop, 
CONFIR'/MABLE, Adj. that which is ea. 
pable of being made evident and indubitable b 
further proofs and evidence. 5 
CONFIRMA*TION,. S. che act of eſta- 
bliſhing any perſon in a place or office; an addi- 
tional or new proof to evince the truth of a 


a proof which brings conviction; an eccleſiaſtie 
rite, whereby a perſon, arrived to years of diſ- 
cretion, undertakes the rmance of every 
part of the baptiſmal vow made for him by his 
godfathers and godmothers, | 
... CONFIRMA'TOR, S. [confirme,: Lat.] one 
who proves a thing beyond doubt. 
CONFIR/MATORY, Adj. eftabliſhing or 
giving ſuch additional proof, as may increaſe the 
certainty or probability of any fact, or action. 
CONFIR/MEDNESS, S. à quality imply- 
ing certainty, when applied to evidence ; and 
inveteracy & ſtrength, not eafily to be fu 
mounted; when uſed of habits. » 
CONFFRMER, S. one who eftabliſhes an 
opinion or fact by ne evidence or proofs ; one 
who eſtabliſhes or ſecures a perſon in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of any dignity, | | 
CONFI'SCABLE, Adj. I from confiſcatin, 
Lat.] liable to be ſeized on as a fine, or in pu- 
niſhment for ſome crime. ; + 
To CONFISCATE, V. A. [confiſcatin, 
Lat.] to ſeize on private property, and convert 
it, either to the uſe of the chief magiſtrate ot 
of the public, by way of puniſhment. _ 
CONFISCA'TION, 8. | [confiſcaris, Lat! 
the ſeizing of private property, on account 
ſome crime, and converting it to the uſe of the 
chief magiſtrate, or of the public. CON- 


% 
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"ON 
+CONFETURE, S. mm Lat.) 
2 ſweet-meat, or confectioan. | 
"  CONFLA/GRANT, Part. [conflagrans, Lat.] 
burning together 5 involved .in the ſame fire, 
« The conflagrant maſs,”” Mike. 
 CONFLAGRA/TION, 8. 
Lat, ] a general fire ſpreading over a. large 
ſpace, and involving ſeveral things in its flames. 


Generally uſed for that fire which ſhall conſume | 


ange the face of nature. 
 CONFLA/TION, S. the act of blowing 
wind inſtruments at the ſame time; the 
caſting and melting of metal. ER 
To CONFLICT; V. N. [confli#o, Lat.] to 
ſtrive or ſtruggle in order to get victofy, appli 
to perſons and things. 3 5 
- CONFLICT, S. [confliftus, Lat.] 4 com- 
bat, or fight between two, ſeldom uſed of a 
general battle; a conteſt or ſtrife ; a ſtruggle 
between oppoſite qualities4 an agony, or pang, 
wherein nature ſ#eths to ſtruggle hard againſt 
ſuffering 3 5 3 
CONFLUHENCE, 5. confletia, 1a, low Lat, 
an uniting of two or +l reams or * 
the act of crouding or coming in great num- | 
bers to one place; a concourſe, or multitude | 
gathered into one place,  _ 5 8 
CONFLU'ENT, Part. [confluers; part. of 


all things, and change 


confluo, Lat.] running one into another, meet- 


ing or mixing together, In Phyſic, a confluert 

ſmallpox, is tat ſpecies wherein the puſtules 

run into one another, ; 
CONFL 


Fo, Lat.] the uniting or union of ſeveral 


s or rivers; Figuratively, a crowd, a | 


great number of perſons collected together. 
„What conflux iſſuing forth. Pur. Reg. 

CONFORM, S. | adj. conformatas, Lat.] 
3 the ſame is anothe 


ro CONFOR'M, V. A. [confirme, Lat. 
to reduce to the fame form of männer as 6] 
other; to render one's actions agreeable to any 


. Eg to ſubmit or yield obedience 


CONFO'RMABLE, Adj. having the ſame 
| form ; agreeing with ſome ſtandard br law); 
compliant or ſubmiſſive to authority. os 
, CONFO'RMABLY, Adv. agreeably ; in a 
manner conſiſtent with ſome law or ſtandard ; 


9 ; with compliance. 
, CONFORMA'TION, $; [Fra conformatio 
Lat.] the particular union or K of the parts | 
of a body, and their diſpoſition to make a 
whole; the reſemblance or agreement of ac- 
tions to ſome ſtandafd or law. . 

. CONFO'RMIST, S. one who complies with 
an of worſhip uſed by the church of 
_F Ny ; 

CONFO'RMITY, 8. conform] like- 
dete ; reſemblance ; the 157 Lernen ohe's 
| ations to ſome law; conſiſtrucy; compliance 
with the worſhip of the eſtabliſhed church. 
; To CONFOUINND;, v. A. fconfondre, Fr. 
ere Lat.] to mingle or mix things, ſo that 
their forms or natures cannot be diſtinguĩſhed 3 | 


[ conflagr atio, f 


UX; S. cas flats, ſapine of con- | 


or quality as another; 


9 * 
% 


— A, 
other, which codiveys different ideas 3 to posite 


words uſed in an indeterminate manner; to 
| bangs: aftoniſh, and. render unable to reply 3 to 
CONFOU/NDED,- Part. hateful ; prodi- 
gious z a low word, to expreſs any thing in the 
ſuperlative degree. . . ; . | 
CONFOU'/NDEDLY,. Adv. ſhameſully 3; 
hatefully; a low word. 
|  CONFOU'NDER, S. one who perplexes, 
aſtoniſhes, or deſtroys. _ „„ 

CONFRATE'RNITY, S. [confraternitas, 
Lat.] a brotherhood; or body of men united 
for ſome religious purpoſe, . . $2 
CONFRICA'TION, S. [con and frics, Lat.] 
the act of rubbing. A confrication of the 
e thorn upon the ivy. Bacon. 
To CONFRO/N T, V. A. [c 
to ſtand directly oppoſite to; to ſtand face to 
face; to oppoſe; to ſet in oppoſition 3j to con- 
traſt; to compare one thing with another. 
| CONFRO | 

ng one evidence to another. 

| 10 NU, V. A, [confuſus, Lat.] to 


words without any determinate ſignification. 
CONFU'/SEDLY, Adv, in a indiſtinct 
manner; mixed, oppoſed to ſeparate ; per- 
plexed, or not clear; without any order x 
obſcyre, indiſtinct, or unintelligible tems. 


or clearneſs ; want of order; or regularity. 


diſorderly mixture; the uſing words without 


any preciſe meaning; want of diſtinction and 


 clearneſs. , „ „ 
| CONFU'TABLE, Adj. that which miay be 
ſhewn to be, falſe or groundleſs, 


act of deſtroying the arguments of another, 
| by ſhewing them to be falſe, inconcluſive, or 
onde... 15 
To CONFU'TE, V. A, [confuro, Lat.] to 
deſtroy the force of an argument; to ſhew the 
proofs of an adverſary to be groundleſs, incon- 
 clufive, ſophiſtical, or falſe. | 

| CON'GE, S. [Fr.] an action ſhewing re- 


 finking with the knee bent, or making a cour- 
teſy ; 2 or the action of taking leave. In 
Architectuie, a moulding in form of a quarter 
round, or a cavetto, ſerving to ſeparate two 
members. Conge d' lire, Fr, 7. C. leave of elec- 


to a dean and chapter to chooſe a biſhop, when 
the ſee is vacant, 5 


change or thicken a fluid by cold. Figuratively, 

to thicken any fluid, applied generally to the 

blood. Neuterly, to grow thick. 
CONGE/ALABLE, Adj. that which may 

grow thick by cold. | | 

| . CONGE/ALMENT, S.- the clot, or thicle 


do ſubſtitute or make uſe of one word for an- ö 


maſs formed by cold. 


or perplex the mind by indiſtinct ideas, or 


ter; Fr. 


ATION, S. Fr.] the act 


put in diſorder; to diſperſe in a diſorderly man- N 
ner; to perplex by indiſtinct ideas, or by uſing. 


CONFU/SEDNESS, S. want of diflinAneſk 
CONFU'!SION, S. an irregular, careleſs, or 


| -CONFUTA/TION, S. [eenfutatio, Lat.] the 


ſpect, compliment, or ſubmiſſion; conſiſting in - 
| bowing the body in men; and in women, ia 


tion, in Common Law, is the king's permiſſion - 


To CONGE/AL, v. A; {congelo, Lat.] to 


 CONGE- | 
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- _ CONGELA'TION, 8. the act of freezing, 
et producing fuch à change in a fluid body, 


| that it grows thick, or its particles become fixed | 


like thoſe of a ſolid body. | | 

CONGENEROUUS, Adj. of the ſame genus 
ot ſpecies ; ariſing. from the ſame principle; pro- 
'ceeding from the ſame cauſe, Uſed only by 
ſcientiſic writers, | 


CONGE'NIAL, Adj. [from can and genus, 


Lat.] partaking of the ſame genus, of the ſame 
nature, diſpoſition, or kind, 


' CONGENIA'LITY, S. a partaking of the | 


ſame genus, nature, or diſpoſition. | 
CONGE'NIALNESS, S. a ſameneſs of diſ- 
oſition. i 
CON'GER,.S Nrongrus, Lat.] a large eel, 
frequenting ſalt waters. 
© CONGE'RIES, 
ſmaller bodies heaped together 
heaped together. ds 
CONGESTION, S. [conpefiio, Lat. ] in Sur- 
gery a collection of matter, gathered together 
in any part of the body. 5 
CONGVARY, S. a gift diſtributed by the 
Roman emperors, conſiſting of corn and oil. 


Among medaliſts, a gift or preſent repreſented | 


oft medals. © Standing as they diſtributed a 
4 ng . Addiſ. + ̃ 

To CGNGLACTIATE, V. N. [conglacia- 
tus, Lat.] to turn to ice. Rk 

"CONGLACIA'TION. S. the changing in- 
' toice; the ſtate of a thing changed into ice; 
vitryfying, or turning into glaſs. “ Cryſtal 
. was a ſubject ver) unfit for proper conglacia- 

1 tim. Brown, . 

To CONGLO/BATE, v. A. [conghobatus, 
Lat] to unite” into ths form of a globe or 
ball. 


Co NOL ORA TE, Part. [conglebatus, Lat.] 


moulded into a ball. 


"CONGLO'BATELY, Adv. in a gtobular, | 


round, or ſpherical form. 

To CONGLO'BE, V. A. 
to gather into a firm round 
4 round maſs. 


|; to gather in 


To CONGLO'MERATE, v. A. [congh- 


mcratum, ſapice of conglomero] to gather ſeve- 
ral things into a round maſs. | 
CONGLO'MERATE, Part. [conghomera- 
tis, Lat.] gathered into a round ball and 
maſe, ſo that the compounding bodies appear 


diflin&, Figuratively, twiſted or collected to- 


gether. © The be:ms of light, when cong/s- 
« regrate. Bac. 


'CONGLOMERA'TION, s. {from conglo- 


2craie} a collecting into a looſe round ball; in- 


ter weaving, or mixture. 


Te CONGLU!TINATE, v. A. [canghti- 
natum, ſupine of canglutino] to glue, cement, or 


win faff together by any viſcous, ſticking, or 


el tinous ſabſtance. Neuterly, to lick or co- | 
| | Contes, or conic ſections, that part of Geomet!ry 


Here together. - | | | 
_CONGLUTINAY/TION, S. the act of ftick- 

ine together; the act of uniting and faſtening 

the hos of a wannd together. : 
"CONGLU TINATIVE, Adj. having the 


S. a maſs conſiſting of 


conzlobo, Lat.] 


OE: 8 bu 
des 
F a 


C © N 
power of ſticking together, or uniting the I: 


of a ound. N ; 
CONGLUTINA/TOR, S. that which#has 
the power of making things cohere, or ſtick to- 
gether, | 
CONGRA/TULANT, 'Part. ¶ congrotulr, 
Lat.] rejoicing with another; expreſling one's 
.rejoicing with another. 
To CONGRA'TULATE,.V, A. [from cun 
and gratulatut, Lat.] to expreſs joy on account 
of the good ſucceſs or advantage of another, 
CONGRATULA'TION,.S. the act of ex- 
preſſing joy on account of the ſucceſs or hap. 
pineſs of another; the form in which joy i; 
expreſſed for the happineſs of another. | 
To CONGRE'ET, V. N. [from con and- 
greet] to ſalute together, implying the making 
and returning of a compliment, 
; To CONGRE'GATE, V. A. [congregatun, 
Lat. J to collect ſeveral things into the fare 
maſs, or ſevetal- perſons into the ſame place. 
OOTY, to afiemble, meet, or come toge- 
ther. | | 


| CONGRE'GATE, Asj. collected cloſe to- 


gether; forming one maſs or body; compact. 
„Where the matter is moſt congregate,” Bac, 
CONGREGA'TION, S. in Phyſics, that. 
degrees of mixture wherein the particles of a 
fluid meet or touch only in a point; a collec- 
tion or maſs of ſeveral particles, _ In Divinity, 
an aſſembly of people met together for religious 
| worſhip. In Church Hiſtory, an aflembly of 
ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, oonſtituting and forming a 


body. 5 . 
CON GREGATIONAL, Adj. belonging to 
an aſſembly or congregation. 
CONGRE'SS, S. ¶congreſſs, Lat.] a ſhock; 
or conflict; an appointed meeting for the ſettling 
of affairs between different nations. 
CONGRE'SSIVE, Adj, meeting together; 
encountering, +» |» 5 5 
To CONGRUYE,. V. A. [congruo, Lat.] to 
agree, to ſuit; to import; to become. 
CON GRUENCE, 8. l Lat. 
agreement ; the fuitableneſs or conſiſtency of 
one thing to anothes, « - 
 CONGRU/jTY, S. fitneſs; ſuitableneſs of 
one thing to another; confiſtency, In Geo- 
metry, applied to figures or lines, Which meet 
or correſpond exactly when applied to, or laid 
over each other. : 
CONGR 


U'OUS, Adj, [congitus, Lat.] a- 
greeable to; conſiſtent with; ſuited ; or pio- 
portionate. | | 
CONGRU'QUSLY, Adj. {from congruo, 
and ly, implying manner] in-ſuch a manner 4s' 
to agree or be conſiſtent with, applied to ſenti- 
ments ; ſuitably, 5 A Es 
CO/NIC, or CONICAL, Adj, having the 
form of a cone, ſugar-leaf;- or round pyramid- 
Cinic ſeicn, in Geometry, is the curve line 
arifing from the ſection of a cone by a plane. 


-which treats of canes, and the curves arifing 
from the ſection of a cone by aplane. 
_ CONICALLY, Adv-.in-form of a cone, or 
ſugar-loaf. 1 9 
| 4 NET ON CoNnl- 


together in marriage. 


„„ 


--CONICALNESS, 8. the ſtate or quality 


which parta kes of the nature or properties of a 


cone. 6 
To CONNECT, V. N. ſcvnjectum, Lat.] to 
pueſs at a thing. Imperfectly conjebts.” 


Shak, | | 
: CONJE/CTOR, S. one that determines in 


e vague manner from uncertain principles or 


premiſſes z a gueſſer, ** ConjeZiors would ob- 


4 trude.”” Swift. 


CONJE/CTURABLE, Adj. being the ob- 
je& of conjecture ; that which may be gueſſed. 
CONJE/CTURAL, Adj. depending on, or 


determined from uncertain principles by mere 


veſs,” | | 
CONJECTURA/LITY, S. that which is 
inſerable only from gueſs. © The cenfectura- 


« ity of philoſophy.” Bren. 


ONIECTURE, S. [conjefura, Lat.] an 


inference drawn from uncertain principles; a 

gueſs; imperfect knowledge, idea, or notion. 
To CONJE'CTURE, V. A. from the 

noun] to gueſs. 3 
CGN EC TURER, S. a gueſſer. 
CONVFEROUS, Adj. in Botany, bearing 


a fruit reſembling a cone; applied to the pine 


tree, &c. | 


To CONJOIN, v. A. to join together; 


to unite together in friendſhip ;. to knit or join 
Neuterly, to league or 
take part with another in any action. 
.CONJOINT, Part, united; connected; 
aſociate. 
ſounds heard at the ſame time. N 
CONJOUNTLY, Adv. together; in union 
Oppoſed to apart or ſeparate. 
CON JU GAL, Adj. [ernjngalit, Lat.] be- 


longing to marriage. 


CONJU/GALLY, Adv. confiftently with 


marriage; like married people. OT 

To CONJU'GATE, V. A. [ conjugatum, 
ſupine of conjsgy, Lat.] to unite; 0 
join in marriage. 
verbs through their various terminations of 
tenſes, perſons, and moods. 

CONJU'GATE, S. [corjrgatus, Lat.] in 
Grammar, agreeing in derivation with another 
word, and reſembling it in its ſenſe or meaning, 
Cryugate diameter, or axis, in conics, is the 
ſhorteſt of two diameters, biſecting the other, 
or a right line biſecting the tranverſe dia- 


meter. | 


CONJUGA'TION, S. [conjugatrio, Lot a 
couple, pair, or two things of the ſame ſort 
Joined together. The ſixth comugation or 
* pair of nerves. Frown, The act ot uniting, 
or joining things together; union. In Gram- 
mar, an orderly diſtribution of the tenſes, per- 
ſons, and moods of verbs, according to their 
different terminations, or infletions. _ . 


* CONJUNNCT, Part. conjuntTus, Lat, ] 


Joined with another; concurring z united. 
CONJU!NCTION, S. from con, Lat. and 


Jungo] the uniting two things together, Figu- 


#tively, a league or cenfederacy. In Aﬀtrones 


In Muſic, applied to two or more 


In Grammar, to decline 


1 
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5 7 ; 4 : 5 
act 8 | 
my, the meeting of the ſtars or planets in the 
ſame degree of the zodiac. 7 
CON JU'NCTIVELY, Adv. in union; ope - 
| rating together, oppoſed to apart or ſeparate. 
CON ju NC TIVEN TSS, S. the quality of 
uniting, or joining two or more things toge= 
ther, | | OE 
CONJU'NCTLY, Adv. jointly ; together, 
Oppoſed to part. | , 
CONJU/NCTURE, S. [ conjon&ure, Fr,] an 
union or meeting of ſeveral circumſtances, or 
cauſes; a critical, or particular period of time; 
connection of ſeveral things forming a whole; 
conſiſtency, or an union of qualities, 'which can 
exiſt at the ſame time, in the ſame or different 
ſubjects. . 8 
CON JURA'TION, 8. the form of oblig- 


ing a perſon to give his evidence. See Aujura- 


tion. Magic words, characters, ceremonies, 
charms, which were ſuppoſed to have the power 
of raifing the dead, and devils, and bbliging 
the former to anſwer queſtions, and the latter 
to execute ſuch orders as were given them; 2 
plot; a conſpiracy, ; 

To CONJU'RE, V. A. [conjuro, Lat.] to 
intreat a perſon with the greateſt earneſtneſas, and 
by the reſpect he has to ſome dear perſon, or ſa- 
cred being; to bind perſons together by a ſo- 
lemn oath ; to form a conſpiracy. © The third 
© part of heay'n's ſons conjur d againft tha 
© higheft,” Ta influence by the ſuppoſed 
power of magic or enchantments. When uſed 
in the laſt ſenſe, it is accented on the firſt ſyl- 


| lable, and when in the preceding fignifications, 


on the laſt. 
CON JU RER, S. an enehanter, or one who 
mak es uſe of magical charms; an impoſtor, 


who pretends to have commerce with the world 


of ſpirits, and by that means to be able to fore- 
tel the future events of a perſon's life, to diſ- 
cover thieves, Ec. | 

To CONN, [ connan, Sax. to know] to learn 
or get without book; to give. © I conn you 
«© thanks. To ftrike with the fift, 

CONNA'TE, Adj. [from con and natus, 
Fat. ] born with; innate ; born at the ſame 
time as another. 

CONNA/TURAL, Adj. [ from con and na- 
taral, Lat.] conſiſtent with, or flowing from 
nature; of the ſame original or nature. Mix 
«« with our connaturat duſt. Par. Loft. 

CONNATURA'LITY, S. a reſemblance of 
nature; or an eſſential reſemblance and connec- 
tos | : 

CONNA/TUR ALLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be born with, or inna e. Connatu- 
ce rally engraven in the ſoul. Hale. N 

CONNA'TURALNESS, S. the quality of 
being born with, of being innate or interucven 
in our nature. The. connaturaineſs of our 
cc corruptions. Pearjor. 

- To CONNECT, V. A. [come#o, Lat.] to 
join together by ſome intermediate means, al- 
luding to the vnion formed by et ment; to join 
together the merabers of a period, or the argu= 
ments of 2 diſcourſe a fuck a manner, as they 
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on each other, 
like the links of a chain, | 
CONNECTION, Adj. See Connexion. 


CONNE C TIVE, Adj. that which has the 


power of joining different things together ſo 
as they may have a mutual dependence on each 
other, | 
CONNE'CTIVELY, Adv. jointly ; in 
union ; having mutual dependence on each 0- 
ther, arifing from union. Whenever they 


can unite conefively,"” Swift. 


To CONNEx, V. A [connexum, ſupine of 
connecto, Lat.] to join, link, or faſten ſeveral 
things to each other. 
CONNEXION, S. a relation whereby one 
thing adheres to and depends on another; the 
act of faſtening things together in ſuch a man- 
ner that they may ſtick, as if jnined by cement, 
and depend on each other like the links of a 
chain; dependence; commerce ; union, formed 
by intereſt. In Writing, that which has a re- 
lation both to the clauſe which proceeds, and 


that which follows it. 


CONNE'/XIVE, Adj. that which has the 


force of joining or uniting together. 


CONNT'VANCE, S. [See Connive] the be- 
holding or ſeeing any fault without taking notice 
of it, or puniſhing the committer. 

To CONNi/VE, V. A. ¶ conniven, Lat. ] to 
wink ; to paſs by a fault without taking notice 
of it, or puniſhing the committer. 
 CONNOVFSSEVUR, S. [Fr. from connortre, 
Fr. cognoſco, Lat.] one who is perfectly ac- 
quainted with any object of knowledge or taſte ; 
a perfect judge, or critic, 

To CONNO'TE, V. A. to imply; to fig- 
nify by implication. © Good, in the general 
« notion of it, connotes likewiſe a certain ſuit- 
«6- ableneſs of it to ſomething elſe.” 

- CONNU'BIAL, Adj. [ connubialis, Lat.] re- 
lating t6 marriage. | 

CONO'ID, 8. (om xwy0;, Gr. and erFog] 
in Geometry, a ſolid body reſembling a cone, 


excepting that it has an ellipſis inſtead of a per- 


fe& circle for its baſe, 

CONOVDES,:S. [Ses Conord ] a gland in 
the third ventricle of the brain, called the pi- 
neal gland, from its reſemblance to a pine apple, 
wr ſuppoſed by Des Cartes to be the ſeat of the 


: CONOVUDICAL, Adj. approaching to the 


form of a conoid ; reſembling a conoid. 


To CONQUA/SSATE, V. A. [congquaſſatum, 
Lat. ] to ſhake or agitate with violence. Vo- 
, mits violently conguaſſate the lungs,” Har. 
Uſed only by technical writers. - 

CONQUASSA'TION, S. [from conguaſſate] 
violent motion; agitation. | 

To CO'NQUER, V. A. to ſubdue, over- 


esme, or over-run by foree of arms; to ſur- 


mount; to get the better of any difficulty, 
Neuterly, to obtain the victory. 


_ * CONQUE/RABLE, Adj. eaſy to be over- 


come. Figuratively, eaſily ſurmounted, applied 


m0 difficult. es. 


CO'NQUEROR, S. one who ſurmounts any 


difficulty; one who ſubdues by force of arms. 


__ CONQUEST, S. [conguite, Fr. cenguiſio, 


C OW. 

Ital.] the act of ſubduing by force of arms, 
the thing gained by victory; victory or ſucceis 

CONSANGUUFNEOUS, Adj, | conſang:;. 
neus, Lat.] near of kin; of the ſame blood; 
related by birth. 

CONSANGUINITY, S8. [ conſanguinitas, . 
Lat.] relation by blood; relation or deſcent 
from one father. . | 

_ CONSCIV/ENCE, S. [conſcientia, Lat.] the 
faculty or act of judging of the nature of our 
actions, whether they be good or evil, implying 
a compariſon of them with ſome ftandard of 
moral aQion z the determination of the mind 
with reſpe& to the quality of any action, after 
its commiſſion 5 the knowledge of our own 
thoughts, or conſciouſneſs z real, ſentiments ; 
private thoughts, uſed with in. Doft thou 
tec in conſcience tbink. Shak. Scruple or con- 
ſciouſneſs, uſed with mate. We muſt male 
c a conſcience in keeping the juſt Jaws,” 
_ CONSCI'ENTIOUS, Adj. from conſcicn- 
tia, Lat.] ſcrupulous 5 examining every thing 
according to the dictates of conſcience, and act- 
ing conformably ; exactly juſt. 

CONSCFENTIOUSLY, Ad. according te 
the dictates of confcience. ' 

CONSCFENTIOUSNESS, S. exactneſs, or 
tenderneſs of conſcience ;z an exceſs of ſerupu- 
 Jouſneſs, „ | 857 

CONSCONABLE, Adj. agreeable to the 
dictates of conſcience ; juſt, . 

CONSCHONABLENESS, S. equity; rea- 
ſonnableneſs ; agreeableneſs to, or conſiſtenc) 
with, the dictates of conſcience, ; 

CONSCTONABLY, Adv. in a manner a- 
greeable to the dictates of conſcience z juſtly ; 
reaſonably. | 

 CONSCVOUS, Adj. [confeious, Lat.] to be 
inwardly ſenfible of a thing, whereof it is poſ- 
fible to have à diſtin en Ae 4 
recollection or memory; knowing or under- 
ſtanding; bearing - witneſs of, or ſenfible of, 
from the inſtigations of conſcience. | 

CONSCPOUSLY, Adv. -fenſibly ; or har- 
ing the ſenſation of the operation of ſome fa- 
culty of the mind. | . 

CONSCVOUSNESS, S. the perception or 
ſenſation of what paſſes in a man's own mind; 
an internal acknowledgment or ſenſe of guilt, 
or of having performed any particular action. 

CO'NSCRIPT, Part. bebe Lat. ] 
written or regiſtered. Applied to the Roman 
fathers or ſenators, whoſe names were reg 
in the liſt of the ſenate. 

CONSCRIPTION, 8. [conſeriptio, Lat.) 
an ente lling or reꝑiſtering. 

To CONSECRATE, v. A.'[confecratun, 
Lat.] to dedicate or fet apart to divine uſes 5 
to ſanctify or preſcribe, as pleaſing to the De- 
ity. “ A new and living way which he has 
6 conſecrated for us. Heb, x. 20. 

CONSE/CRATE, Part, ſconfecratus, Lat.] 
ſet apart for divine uſes ; dedicated to the ſervice 
of God; facred. 28 

CONSECRA'TER, S. the perſon who per. 


forms the rites by which a thing is appropriat 
to divine uſes, CONSE- 


- B een at ems amet. —_—_—_—_—__—_______@w_— _— 


©» 


vw 


* ren 


univerſal; unanimous; general; agreeing, or 


© verſal church. Oxford Reaſons, 


"7 G7 05'N 
* CONSECRA'TION, 8. the act of appro- 
priating, dedicating, er ſetting apart any com- 
mon or profane thing to religious uſes, by means 
of certain ceremonies or rites z the benediction 
of the bread and wine in the ſacrament, 

CONSE'CTARY, Adj. [conſeFarius, Lat.] 
following as a conſequence. 1 

CONSE'CTARY, S. [from the adjective] a. 
a propoſition which follows from ſome preceding 
definition, lemma, axiom, or the like, 

CONSE'/CUTION, S. [conſecutio, Lat.] a 
chain of conſequences ; ſucceſſion, In Aftro- 
nomy, the month of conſecution, is the ſpace be- 
tween one conjunction of the moon with the 
ſun to another. | | 

CONSECU'TIVE, Adj. [ confſecutif, Fr.] 
following in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion; fol- 
lowing 3 immediately ſucceeding. 

CONSECU/TIVELY, Adj. after, or fol- 
lowing as an effect. 

CONSE/NSION, S. [conſenfio, Lat.] agree- 
CONSENT, 8. ſenſur, L 

0 „ I. | conſenſus, Lat, ntement, 
Fr.] the act of mala or ban with a 
requeſt; agreement; unity of ſentiment ; har - 
mony, or agreement of parts. 4 

To CONSE NT, V. N. [conſentir, Fr. con- 
ſentio, Lat.] to agree to; to promote the ſame 
end; to yield to, or comply with a requeſt; to 
permit, 

CONSENT A/NEOUS, Adj. [ conſentaneus, 1 
Lat.] agrecable or ſuitable to; conſiſtent with; 
becoming. Not conſentaneous unto the cir- 
« cumſtance. Brown, * Conſentancous unto 
« every one's nature. Hammond, | 

CONSENTA'NEQUSLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner agreeable to, conſiſtent with, or ſuitable 


to, 
CONSENT A/NEOUSNESS, S. conſiſtence 3 
or agreeableneſs. : 
CONSE'NTIENT, Part, [ conſentiens, Lat.] 


united in opinion. The authority due to the 
% conſentrent jud and practice of the uni- 


CONSE'QUENCE, 8. | Fr. . conſequentia, 
Lat.] the —.— or . between two 
propoſitions, whereof one follows or is deduced 
from the other ; that which follows from or is 
produced by any cauſe, or principle; event; 
effect; importance, moment, or concern. 

CONSE'QUENT, Part, ¶ Fr, conſequent, 
Lat.] following from ſome premiſes, applied to 
argument. Following as an effect. 

CONSE'QUENT; S. the laft propoſition of 
an argument, or enthymen, deduced from or 
included in ſome preceding propoſitions ; the 
propoſition which contains the concluſion of an 
argument; an effect, or that which proceeds 
from the operation. of any cauſe. Conſeguent of 
a ratio, in Arithmetick, is the latter of the 
two terms, or that to which the antecedent is 
referred: thus in a, 6, or à to ö; b is the con- 
ſequent, and a the antecedent. .. 

CONSEQUE/NTIAL, Adj. f from conſe- 


an action. Conſider 


R g 0 
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| 3nd effects, dedueed according to the rules-of 


on or logie. | 
CONSEQUE/NTIALLY, Adv. deducing 
conſequences, or making inferences according 
to the rules of reaſon or logic; by conſequence z 
eventually; in a regular ſeries. 
 CON/SEQUENTLY, Adv. by conſequence ; 
neceflarily ; inevitably, from a neceſſary con- 
nexion of effects to their cauſes; in conſe- 
quence. - | | 
CONSER/VABLE, Adj. ¶ conſervo, Lat. 
capable of being preſerved or kept. 
CONSER/VANCY, 8. IG ervans, Lat.] 
applied to the courts held by the lord-mayor, for 
preſervation of the fiſhery on the river Thames 
which are tiled courts of conſervancy, 4 
CONSER'VATION, S. [an vario, Lat.] 
the act of preſerving bodies or ſyſtems from 
corruption or decay. N f 
CONSER/VATIVE, Adj. [from conſer va- 
tus, Lat.] having the power ot keeping from 
corruption or decay. | 1 
CONSERVA/TOR, S. [Lat.] one who 
preſerves from corruption or decay; an officer 
eſtabliſhed fur the preſervation of the privileges. 
granted ſome cities; or a perſon who is autho- 
rized to determine differences arifing between 
the citizens, Conſervator of the peace, was one 
who had an eſpecial charge, by virtue of his of- 
fice, to ſee the king's . | 
CONSER/VATORY, S. [from conſervatus 
Lat.] a place wherein any thing is kept in a 
manner ſuitable to its nature, as fiſh in a 
pond, 
CONSER'VATORY, Adj. having the 
dee preſerving a thing from corruption or 
ecay. ; 
CON'SERVE, S. a fweetmeat made by 
boiling of fruit in clarified ſugar. In Phar- 
macy, a medicine, in the form of an electuary, 
made of the leaves of flowers, beat with ſugar 
in a mortar ; a place to keep and preſerve ve- 
e ay in, Set the pots into your conſerve.”” 
velyn. : 33 
CONSE'SSOR, S. [Lat. ] one hd fits with 


To CONSIDER, v. A. {confidero, Lat. con- 
derer, Fr.] to think much on a thing; to re- 
volve often in the mind; to meditate on, © I. 


e will confider thy teſtimonies.” Pſalm 0 


To view with attention. When I confide 
i the heavens,” Pſalm viii. 3. To determine 
- or reſolve after weighing the conſequences of 
what ye have to do.“ 

es xviii. 14. To remark ; to call to mind 
* « Confider the ravens.” Luke xii, 


"CONSUDERABLE, Adj. [from confide-] * 
that which is worthy of notice, regard, or at- 
tention; important; valuable; reſpectable; 
large, or conveying a ſenſe between little and 
great. He paid in a conſiderable fum.'” 
Clarend. 8 I = 

CONSUDERABLENESS, S. importance 3 
value; dignity z equality which claims our no- 


«en: | produced by a neceſſary chain of caules 
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CONSI'DERABLY, Adj. in a degree de- , CONSOCTA'TION, S., an alliance, or con- 
ſerving ſome, thcugh not the higheſt notice; | nexion ; intimacy, or union. 
in a great degree. 1 - | CONSO/LABLE, Adj. that which admit 

\CONSFDERATE, Adj. { confideratus, Lat.] | comfort. f WRC 
ſerious; given to conſideration or thought ; To CONSO'/LATE, V. A. [conſolatus, of 
prudent ; pitying, or moderate. 6 cenſolor, Lat.] to allay the ſenſe of miſery; to 

CONSIDE/R ATION, S. Fr. from conſi- | aſluage ſorrow; to impart comſort. « To 
d ratio, Lat.] the act of thinking on. Mature , conſo/ate thine ear.“ Shak, 


» thought; or deliberation ; meditation. An e- | 'CONSOLA'TION, S. [Fr. from conſelatia, 


guivalent. % Lat.] that which diminiſhes grief, and alle- 
CONSUDERER, S. one who employs his | viates miſery ; comfort, | 
tRoughts on any ſubject; a thinker, _ -CONSOLA'TOR, S. a comforter, 


To CONSI'GN, V. A. [configno, Lat. con- To CONSO'LE, V. A. [ cenfoler, Fr. cen 
erer, Fr.] to transfer one's property to an- | /or, Lat.] to cheer; to comfort; to leſſen the 
other. In Commerce, to ſend goods or direct ſenſe of miſery ; to diminiſh a perſon's grief. 
them to another. Figuratively, to commit or CONSO'LER, S. the perſon or thing which 
entruſt, uſed with to. The four Evangeliſt» | adminiſters comfort. | 
4% configned to writing.“ Addiſ. . Hoe CONSC'LIDANT, Part. [Fr.] in Surgery, 
* the youthful conſort # his care. Pope. Neu- having” the property of cloſing or uniting 
- terly, to yield, ſubmit, or reſign. © Confign wounds. | 
| « to thee. Shak, To conſent, or ſubmit to. To CONSO'LIDATE, V. A; to form into 
A hard condition for a maid to conjign to. | a compact or hard body; to harden. Neuterly, 
| Shak, | to grow firm, hard, or ſolid. | 
CONSIGNA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of | CONSOLIDA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
transferring property to another, In Com- | uniting into one maſs; the act of uniting two 
1 merce, the tranimitting or ſending goods to an- parliamentary bills together. 4 
ſ other, Rk. | CONSO'NANCE, or CONSONANCY, S. 
| CONSIGNMENT, S. [from confign] the pms Fr. conſonans, Lat.] in Muſic, the 
act of transferring; the writing by which pro- | ſounding of two notes together; or the union 
perty is transferred, or goods ſent to another to | and agreement of two ſounds, Figuratively, 
be fold. .. | conſiſtence or agreement of opinion or ſenti- 
To CONSVST, V. N. ei, Lat. con- | ments. | 252 
alter, Fr. ] to ſubſiſt. or be preſerved in ex-] CONSO/NANT, Adj. [Fr. cn ſenans, Lat.] 
iſtence; te continue in the ſame ſtate 3 to be | agreeable ; conſiſtent; according; reconcileable. 
compriſed or contained; to be compoſed ; to CONSO'NANT, S. [conſorante, Fr.] in 
?2gree, or exiſt in the ſubject ; to ſubſiſt, or | Grammar, a letter which canno* be perfectly 
have being. ſounded by itſelf, The Hebrew diviſion of the 
CONESVSTENCE, or CONSI/STENCY, S. conſonants into ſuch as are pronounced by the 
the natural ſtate of bodies; the degree of thick- | thrcat, tongue, palate, teeth, and lips, is reck- 
neſs or thinneſs, applied to fluids ; ſubſtance; | on*d the moſt accurate, and generally fol- 
unifcrmity of apvearance, action, cr qualities; lowed by thoſe who have written on this ſub- 
f:ee from contradiftion, cr variety. es . ; 1 
CONST TENT, Part. [conf/ers, Lat.] not CON SO NANTLV, Adv, in à conſiſtent 
contradictory; not oppoſite ; reconcilcable; a- manner; ſuitably ; agierably. * 
greeing; firm, or ſolid. CONSO'NANTNESS, S. the quality of a+ 
CONSISTENTLY, Adj. in ſuch a man- | greeing with; conſiſtency, - | 
ner as to imply no contradiction; agreeably; ; CONSONOUS, Adj, ¶cenſonus, Lat.] a- 
vniformiy. 3 greeing in ſound; harmonious. ' W 
CONSISTO/RIAL, Adj. [from cnfifory] | CONSORT, S. [confors, Lat.] a compa- 
relating to ſome court where an eccleſiaſtic is nion, generally applied to ſignify one who bears 
judge. 5 ; the lot aſſigned by providence to another, and 
CONSISTO/RY, S. fconffrrinm, low Lat.] I appropriated to a perſon joined in marriage to 
a court conſiſting of eccletiaftics z the place another; a melody formed by ſeveral inſtru- 
vere an ecclefiaftic court is held; a court held ments playing the ſame tune, perhaps corrupted 
ar R. me, confifing of cardinels, at which the | from concert, © A conſort of muſick.”” Eccliſ. 
pop? is prefident,  Figuratively, any ſolemn aſ- | xxxii, 5. | . e 
en bly, 7 To CONSO RT, v. N. from the ncun! 
CONSO'CIATE, 8, [confeciatus, Lat.] one | to unite, join, or aſſociate, followed by avith. 
who joins with another in an undertaking ; an | Actively, to join, or to marry; to mix, to ac- 
Acconn lice, company. 5 | 
To CONSOfCIATE, V. A. [ronfocratum,'} CONSPICU/ITY, 8. | from en 
ſopine of con ſacio, Lat.] to unite, cr join two | brightneſs ; eaſineſs; to be ſeen even at a diſ- 
things together ; to cement, or beld together. | tance 3 the plainneſs of any truth, or propoli- 
Neutetly, to unite, or join with, © Conſo- | tion. Lag! EP 
* ating into the hvge condenſe bedics of CONSPFCUOUS, - Adj. [cenfpreves,” Lat.] 
& plants,” Perl, x : ; eaſy to be een; to be ſcen at a diſtance. Fl 
fg | s | 1 guratively, 


N 
grratſvely, eminent, famous, diſtinguiſhed; ea- 
fily diſcovered ; manifeſt, „ 

CONSPI/CUOUSLY, Adv, eafily to be 
ſeen, or diſcerned - by the fight, Remarkable 
for ſome excellence; eminently ; famouſly ; re- 
mark bly, ; | 

CONSPURACY, 8. [conſpiratio, Lat. con- 
ſpiration, Fr.] a private agreement between two 
or more perſons to commit ſome crime; a 


Le r ot Lat.] 


ot. 5 | 
7 CONSPUTRANT, Part. 
joining with another in a' 
deſign. : 
CONSPIR AITION, *8, [conſpiratio, Lat,] 
See Canſviracy, which is moſt uſed, OY, 
CONSPIRA!'TOR,S. [from-conſpiro, Lat.] 
one who has ſecretly engaged to carry on a plot, 
or ſome bad deſign with another. 
ToCONSPIRE, V. N. ¶conſpiro, Lat. con- 
ſcirer, Fr.] to enter into agreement with others 
to carry on a plot, or other bad deſign. 
 CONSPVRER, 8. See Conſpirator. 
 CONSPURING, Part. [from conſpire] tend- 
ing mutually. to produce one defign. In Me- 
chanics, conſpiring powers, are ſuch as do not 
act in directions oppoſite to each other. | 
CO'NSTABLE, S. [conn-table, Fr. coneſſa- 
tile, Ital. from comes flabuli, Lat, maſter of 
the horſe, or cunning th, and fable, Eng. ] the 
lord high conſtable, was an officer who had the 
care of the peace of the kingdom in deeds of 
arms, and matters of war. The firſt conflable 
was created by the Conqueror, and the office 
continued hereditary, till the 13th of Hen. 
VIII. who laid it aſide, as being both formidable 
and: troubleſome to him. From theſe magiſ- 
trates were derived the conſtables of hundreds, 
two of whith were ordained by Edward I. to 
be choſen out of every hundred for the preſer- 
vation of the peace. Theſe are called now 
bich-conftables, becauſe. increaſe of people and 
crimes have given occaſion for officers of the like 
nature, in every town, called perty-conſtables. 
'Befides, the con lablet of the Tower, of Dover-; 
caſtle, and of rhe caſtle of Caernaevon, are pro- 
-perly governors of thoſe caftles, Jo over-run 
the conſleble, is to ſpend more than a man is 
worth, and ſeems derived from conte fable, Fre. 
a ſettled or Rated account. . 
office of a con- 


CO/NSTABLESHIP, S. the 
able. FE Se 
CONSTANCVY, 8. [conflantia, Lat. con- 
Fance, Fr.] a ſtate which admits of no change 
or alteration, oppoſed to mutability; conſiſteney; 
reſolution; ſteadineſs to any principle in ſpite of 
threats, dangers, promiſes, or rewards; a firm, 
an inviolable attachment to a perſon, including 
an unalterable affection ; veracity, or the con- 
ſiſteney of narrative, with the nature of 
things. g . f 


J 


— 


4 


CONSTANT, Adj. firm, ſtrongly, and im- 
moveably attached to any principle or perſon ; 
aſſjduous. or without intermiſſion. 8 
 CONSTANTYVNOPLE, S. the ancient Bi- 
zantium, by the Turks called Iſtambol. It is 


| the,capital of Romania, in European Turkey, 


DN : 

It has its name from the firſt Chriſtian empe= 
ror Conſtantine, who, in 330, made it the ſeat 
of the Roman empire in the E. and it con- 
tinued ſo till 1453, when the Turks took it 
after a fifty-four years ſiege ; ſince which time 
it has been the ſeat of their empire. Like old 
Rome, it ſtands on ſeven hills; hence ſome- 
times called New Rome, It is moſt delight- 
fully ſituated, in the form of a triangle; on 
one ſide of which is the main land, and on the 
other two the fea ; for on the S. is the ſea of - 
| Marmora. and the Helleſpant ; on the E. is the 
outlet of the Black Sea; and on the S. is the 
very large and commodives harbour, formed b 
a canal from the Streights, reaching inland to- 
wards the N. W. The fortifications on the 
land- ſide are antique and ruinous. The ap- 
pearance of the eity, when viewed out ef it, 
is like that of an amphitheatre, but in it the 
proſpect is mach hurt. The city is uncom- 


4 monly large, has twenty-two gates,; of which 


fix are towards the land fide, and ſixteen to- 
wards the ſea, bat with extremely narrow, ſlip- 
pery and ſteep ſtreets. The houſes are moſtly 

of Wood and mortar, and low built, but fu] 

of inÞabitants. The genteeleſt houſes are in 

thoſe places-where there is not ſuch a concourſe 

of people, and where the city is leaſt inhabited; 

and the moſt conſiderable buildings are without 
the city, upon the harbour, The Imperial pa- 
lace, or ſeraglio, which ſtands in the city, on 

the point of the triangle, towards the canal and 
harbour, together with the gardens, takes up 

about a mile and a half in circuit: it is- rather 
a collection of ſeveral: palaces and apartments, 
joined together, according to the fancy of the 
different emperors, than an uniform ſtructure. 
It is covered with leag, as are all the ather pa- 
laces of the Sultan. Its principle entrance is of 
marble, and called the Porte (in Turkiſh Capi) 
whence the-denomipation of the Ottoman Porte 
is given to- the Turkiſh empire. In the firſt 
cout is the infirmary and mint; in the ſecond 
is the divan, or great council chamber, together 
with the kitchen, treaſury, and ſtables; and 
configuous to the divan, towards the N. is, 
what is properly called the Seraglio : through a _ 
covered gallery, one- enters into the emperor's 


magnificent chamber of audience, where the 


throne ſtands: thus far ambaſſadors are allowed 


to come, but ſtrangers muſt go no farther into 


the ſeraglio. Between the two moſques of Sul- 
tan Solyman, and Bajazet, is the old imperial 
ſeraglio, Where the wives of the deceaſed em- 
peror are ſhut up. The palaces of the preſent 
Turkiſh nobility have nothing rema:kable on 
the outfide, but within they are richly and ele- 
gantly decorated. Among the oe, that 

of St. Sophia, once the metropolitan church of 
the Chriſtians, is the moſt magnificent, and 
ſands oppoſite to the main entrance of the im- 
perial palace, This was formerly not only 
highly prized by Chriſtians, but is 65 now like- 
wiſe by the Turks, to which the Sultan reſorts . 
every Friday. It was built by the emperor Juſ- 
1inian, having extenſive domes or cupolas. Is 


and now the reficence ot the Grand Sig. io 


davement, walls, and galle.es, are covered with 
1 4 8 murble; 


. 


* 
* 


- 


marble z here are alſo great numbers of pillars 
of the ſame materials, likewiſe of porphyry 
and Egyptian Franate. It is ſaid to have every 
day an income of 10,000 guilders, and it can 
quite commodiouſly hold 100,000 perſons at 


once. Round it are chapels that ſerve Yor bu- 


e to the imperial family. Beſides 
this are ſeveral other beautiful moſques. Here 
the Greeks have thirty churches, the Arme- 
nians alſo ſeveral, the Catholics have ſome few, 
and the Swediſh ambaſſador is allowed 'a Lu- 
theran church. 1 

CONSTANTLY, Adv. in an idvariable, 
confiſtent, or unaltergble manner; without 
ceaſing; perpetually. ' 2 | 

To CONSTE'LLATE, V. N. 
Lat.] to ſhine with a collected luſtre, or ge- 
neral light. 


CONSTELLA'TION, S. [ Fr.] an aſ- 


ſemblage of ſeveral ſtars which appear near one 
another, and are called by the name of ſome 


animal, Figuratively, an aſſemblage of ſeveral 


luſtres, or excellencies, which adora and irra- 
diate our ſpecies. Ty 5 

CON STERN TION, S. [Fr. from confter- 
natio, Lat.] amaſement; or wonder, occalioned 
by ſome unexpected, great, and noble obſect. 

To CON STI PAT E, V. A. Jcenſtipatum, 
ſupine of conſtipo, Lat.] to croud together, or 
reduce into a narrower compaſs; to thicken 
any fluid body; to ſhut up, or ſtop any paſſage. 
In Phyſic, to bind or render coſtie. 

' CONSTTPA!TION, S. [from the verb] the 
act of croudin | 
forcing the particles of a body cloſer than they 
were before ; the act of thickening, applied to 


- Avids ; ſtoppage or obſtruckion cauſed by full- 


 conlifts, or is com 


neſs ; coſtiveneſs. 5 5 | 

CONSTITUENT, Adj. [ Fr. conftituens, 
Lat.] that which makes any thing be what it 
is; eſſential; original; neceſſary to the ex- 
iſtence of a thing; 1 of which any thing 

CONSTVTUENT, s. [conflicuehr, Fr.] the 
perſon or thing which contributes to the forma- 
tion of a thing; one who authorizes or deputes 
another to act for him; that which is neceſſary 
or eſſential to the being or ſubſiſtence of a 


To CONSTVTUTE, V. A. [confiitutum, 


Lat.] to give exiſtence to a thing; to give 44 


thing its particular nature or properties; to 
make a thing to be what it is. Applied to 
Jaws, to enact, paſs, or eſtabliſh; to depute a 
perſon to act for another, | f 
. CONSTITU!TER, S. the perſon who ap- 
dints another to act for him. | 
CoONSTI ION, S. ſconflitutio, Lat.] 
the act of eſtabliſhing ; diſputing ; Ne 
the particular texture of the parts of a 
the habit or temperament of tlie body arifing 
from” a peculiar diſpoſition and quality of its 
parts; temper of mind; an eſtabliſhed ſorm of 


. 


government 


„ CONSTITUTIONAL, [from conflturion} 


Ls 
. = 


flowing from the particular temperament or ha- 


bit of a perſon's body, or from the peculiar . 
Bi of, I 3 . Tron 2 
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g into a narrow compaſs; the 


body; 
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in the very nature of a thing 
the form of government ; legal. | 
To CONSTRA IN, V. A. { contraindre, Fr.] 


ſome action; to violate ; to raviſh ; to confine, 
including the idea of force, or preſſure. How 
« the ſtrait ſtays the lender waſle conftrain ““ 


G . 5 F 
CONSTRAINABLE, Adj. liable to force, 


* 


or compulſion. | 
. CONSTRATNER, S. the perſon that forces 
or compels. ' 1 8 
COQNSTRAFNT, S. the act of over-ruling 
the will or deſire ; compulſion 
finement. Figutatively, reſerve. 
To CONSTRICT, V. A. [confritum, of 
draw the parts of any thing cloſer to each 
other; to cramp.” :- 8 
CONSTRUCTION, 3. Ceonffrictio, Lat.] 
the drawing the parts into a narrower compaſs, 
or cloſe together; contraction. 5 | 
- CONSTRICTOR, 8. [Lat.] that which 


contracts. In Anatomy ied to thoſe muſcles 
which ſhut va cle Bin of the canals or 
tubes of the body. e 

To CONSTRTNGE, V. A. [confringa, 
Lat.] to bind, or force the parts of a body 
cloſer together. 3 ; 

CONSTRINGENT, Part. [ conflringens, 
Lat.] having the quality of binding or making 


other, 
Lat.] to form from different materials; to 
build; to compile, or conſtitute. HE 
CONSTRUCTION, S. [Fr. of conflraft, 
Lat.] the act of forming from an aſſemblage of 
different things, joined together with art and 
regularity; the form of a building; ſtructure; 
the manner in which things are laid together; 
In Grammar, the ranging or placing the words 
of a ſentence according tothe rules, or ſo as 
to convey a complete. meaning or ſenſe. Figu- 


of a word. 

CONSTRU'CTURE, S. an edifice; 2 
building; a pile or frame compoſed of ſeveral 
things placed together with regularity and art. 
To CO'NSTRUE, V. A. [confruo, Lat.] 
to place words in their grammatical order, and 
explain their meaning. . 

CON SUBSTANTIAL, Adj. [from con and 
ſafes, Lat.] having the ſame ſubſtance or 
ence ; of the ſame kind or nature, applied to 
material bodies. 25 I. 
CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY,'S, the exiſt- 
of more than one in the ſame efſence. 
To CONSUBSTA/NTIATE, V. A. [from 
con and ſubſtantia, Lat.] to unite in one com- 
mon ſubſtance or nature. bh L 

CONSUBSTANTIA/TION, S. the union 
of the body and blood of Chriſt with the bread, 
after conſecration, jn the ſacrament, according 
to the Lutherans. 


CONSUL, S. [from aaf lade Lat} the 


; 


temper and diſpoſition of his mind ; implan 
; condos with | 


to force à perſon to perform, or refrain from 


or force ; cons . 


conſtringo, Lat.] to contract, or bind cloſe ; to 


the parts of a body approach nearer to each 


ratively, the ſenſe, meaning, or interpretation 


\ 


nile of the chief magiſtrates at Rome, which | 


were created on the expulſion of the Tarquins ; 
they ruled one year; they were preſidents in t 
ſenate, commanded the armies of the republic, 
and decided the differences between the cirizens 3 

a perſon commiſſioned to judge between mer- 

cnants, in foreign parts, take care of their in- 

tereſt, and protect their commerce. 

CONSULAR, Adj. +” pig Lat.] rela- 
ting or belonging to 4 conſul 3 a conſular man, 
is one who has been a conſul. 

CONSULATE, 8. [confulatus, Lat.] the 
office of a conſul z the time during which a per- 
{on exerciſes the office of a conſul. | 
' CO'NSULSHIP, S. the office of a conſul. 

To CONSULT, V. N. [conſulto, Lat.] to 


deliberate togethar. Actively, to apply to for 


advice; to act with regard, or reſpect to; to 
act ſo as to promote ſome end. Figuratively, to 
plan, or contrive ; to examine into the ſenti- 
235 of an author. 4 | 
CONSULTA*TION, S. [Fr. of confultatio, 
Lat.] the act of taking the advice of one or 
more perſons 3 an aſſembly of ſeveral perſons 
meeting together to give their opinions on any 
ſubjet. In Medicine, applied to the calling in 
two or more perſons to conlider the diſtemper cf 
a perſon, where a ſingle practitioner is dubious 
of his own abilities and experience ; a council, 
' CONSU'LTER, S. one who applies to ano- 
ther for counſel, advice, or intelligence, 
' CONSU/MABLE, Adj. that which may be 
diminiſhed, altered, waſted, or deftroyed. 
' To CONSU'ME, V. A [conſumo, Lat. con- 
ſumer, Fr.] to waſte by ſeparating the particles 
of a body; to diminiſh; to leſſen a perſon's 
fortune or money by expences ; to deſtroy. - 
CONSUMER, 8. one who ſpends, waſtes, 
or deftroys, _ 
' To CONSUMMATE, V. A. [conſommer, 


Fru] to perfect or finiſh 3 to complete, or render 


complete; to end. 
CONSUMMATE, Part. [ , Lat.] 
perfect, complete; finiſhed ; without defect o 


any circumſtahce or particular required for its 
q 


completion or perfection. 
 CONSUMMA'TION, S. [Fr. conſummatr, 
Lat.] the completion or concluſion of any 
action or undertaking z the final determination 
of all things. 

CONSU'MPTION, 8. [Fr. of conſumpeio, 
Lat.] the act of 3 waſting, or de- 
ſtroying; the ſtate of waſting, decaying, or 
periſhing, In Medicine, a decay occaſioned by 
want of nouriſhment, or a preternatural decay 
; = body by a gradual waſting of muſcular 

eſh, 15 75 1 | 

_ CONSU'MPTIVE, S. [from conſume] ha- 
ung the quality of waſting, conſuming, or de- 
Uns ; diſeaſed, or affected with a conſump- 
ion. : | e 3 

CONSU'MPTIVENESS, S. a tendency to 
a conſumption, %%% ar 

CONTABULA!TION, 'S. [| contabulatio, 
Lat.] a joining of boards or P 
the act of laying a floor. $i 

CONTACT ION, S. the act of joining or 


MEA 


s in the 


1 propagating a diſorder 


to another, | ; 
To CONTA/IN, S. f contines, Lat. contenir, 
within its fides, ap- 


together ; | diou 


7 > 


4 aces ated * * * * . 
oo N 
9 


Bron. | 
CONTA'/GION, 8. Lee, 
communicating a diſeaſe one body to ano- 
ther; peſtilence, or that which affects a perſon 
with diſeaſes, by unwholeſome effluvia. Fi- 
guratively, the propagation of vice, or the 
wer which vice has to te itil. 
CONTA/GIOUS, Adj. od reuſe, ny 
infectious; to be communicated — one 
another, applied to the manner in which peſti- 


lential diſeaſes or vices are ax 260 57 4 
CONTA/GIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 


Fr.] to include any flui j | 
plied to a veſſel ; to compriſe, applied to. wri-- 
tings.  Figuratively, to reftrain or keep within 
bounds. Neuterly, 


cluded within certain bounds ; poſſible to be in- 
cluded within a veſſel. . 


To CON TA MIN ATE, v. A. to defile; 


to pollute; to corrupt by baſe mixture or vice. 
CON TA MIN id Part. ¶ contaminat 

Lat.] defiled ; polluted, applied to 

the pollution of the marriage · bed. | 


CONTAMINATION, S. the a& of pollu- 


ting; the ſtate of a thing defiled or pollated, * 


To CONTE'MN, V. A. [conterne, Lat. 


to deſpiſe ; to diſregard, to flight 


or has a mean opinion of a thing; one who 


hears the threats of another without being con- 


cerned ; a deſpiſer ; a ſcorner. 
To CONTE'MPER, V. A. [ 


contempera, 
Lat.] to moderate, or allay by mixture of ſome - 


oppoſite quality. | 

CONTE/MPERAMENT, 8. temperature, 

or quality reſembl 

To CONTE!MPE | 

contemper] to diminiſh any quality by the addi- 

tion of its oppoſite. = 
CONTEMPERA'TION, S. from contem-" 

perate] the act of leſſening any quality by the 

mixture of a contrary one; the act of temper- 

ins or moderating ; the act of blending oppoſite | 

umours, 


To CONTE'MPLATE, V. A. [contempla- 


* 


tus, from contemplor, Lat. to confider with con- 


tinued attention and application; to muſe ; ot 
think with great attention 7 _ 

CONTEMPLA'TION, S. ſtudious or in- 
tenſe thought on any ſubject; the act of keep» 


ing any idea brought into the mind, for ſome 


time, actually in view ; the employment of the 
thoughts about divine things; ſtudy or ſpecu- 
lation. ; | 
CONTEMPLATIVE; Adj. given to 
thought; ſtudious; employed in ſtudy. ' 
CONTE'/MPLATIVELY, Adv. thought- 
fully; attentively ; with deep attention ; ſtu- 


Y. 
CONTEMPLATOR, S. 


\ 


— f * 
} 


% Without corporal” contadiien."? | 
Lat. ] the 


or vice from one perſon 


to be continent or chaſte, * 
CONTAINABLE, Adj. pofſible to be in- 


„ netzlect, or 
ONTE'MNER, S. one who deſpiſes, ſcomm, 


in anothet , \ : 9 


* 


CONTE'MPORARY, ©} 


\ . ˙— ©g a ILSTE aan, n 


— 


— P 3 4+ "_ pu 
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2 coat 


CON TE'MPTIBLENESS, S. that quality ; 


-with ones peep: lot, 
With it; ſub 


ing ardently for more, 


. * me * 

— 9 n 
4 ; 
” * 
* , - 
: 4 ia 
- 8 
- 


time ; exiſting at the ſame point of time, 


CONTE/MPORARY, S. one who lives at 
the ſame time with another. 


Fr.] living in the ſame age; born at the ſame 


CONTE'/MPT, S. [ contemptus, Lat.] the. 


of looking on @ thing as an object worthy 
ef ſcorn, and on account of its meanneſs unfit 
For. approbatiom; the Rate of being deſpiſed ; ' 


' CONTE'MPTIBLE, Adj. worthy of ſcorn 
on account of its vileneſs or infignificancy ; de- 
dpifed, or thought unworthy-of notice; given 
«© The man hath a 


to deſpiſe or contemn. 
1ble ſpirit. Shakeſp. 


which Tenders a thing che object of ſcorn and 


«contempt, \ | 
 CONTEMPTIBLY, Adv. meanly; in a 


manner deſerving contempt, 


CONTEMPTUOUS, Adj. uſing an inſo- 


1 


Yent expreſſion of ſcorn and diſdain, on abcount | 


'CONTE/MPTUOUSLY, Adv. in a manner 
ich expreſſes a mean and diſdainful idea eicher 
of a perſon or thing, 


£of the meanneſs of a thing, whether it be real 
er imaginary... | ; 


4 


os 


© 


CONTEMPTUOUSNESS, 8. the quality: 


«expreſſive of an inſolent diſdain or ſcorn of a 
Thing, on acoount of its real or ſuppoſed. mean- 
i | 


HEE. 4 

To CONTEPND, v. N. ¶ contendo, Lat.] to 
ti ve or ſtruggle in oppoſition to another; to vie 
with.; to debate with warmth z-to ſupport an- 
opinion with poſitiveneſs. ; 


c 


CONTE'NDER, ©. one who oppoſes they 


opinions of another; an opponent. 


CONTE'NT, Adj. naſe Let ſativfied - 


mitting without oppoſition, 


eugh not highly pleaſed 


To CONTENT, V. A. to ſatisfy, ſo as to 


Mop complaint; to confine one's defires to that 


* hich is in our poſſeſſion; to reſtrain our ac- 


Dols within certain limits; to give a perſon his 
demands, ſo as to hinder him from making any 
Wore, | 
CONTENT, S8. a diſpaſition of mind, 
hereby a perſon. confines his defires to what he 
_enors without murmuring at his lot, or wiſh- 
Upon content, a commer- 


ci} phrate for oa truſt. Applied to writings or 
epinian, fuch as are implicitly believed or ac-, 


- guieſced in without examination. The ſenſe 
«<< they humbly take ien content. ah In 
the plural, that which is contained or included in. 


any veſſel, or receptacle; the capacity of con- 


tent. 


Taiving ; the purport of any writing; the chief 
things treated of by any author. “ The.co- | 
%% tests of both books. | 

CONTENTA'TION, S. ſatisfaction or con- 
« 'To-.the . great correntation of the; 
Se Þ-arncd,”' ' Aubut. and Pape, 


CONTENTED, Part. reſigned to the diſ- 


eon ionz of providence ;; ſatisfied with one's 
preſent lot, without murmuring at its defective- 
2005 or deiiring more, 7 255 
SNN TiON, S. an oppoſition of ſen- 

33 | 4 


PF, 


© nes 


© qe 1 0 N 
"CONTEMPORARY, Adj. {contemperain, ] tients or opinions; a warm eſpouſil gf 


doctrine or intereſt in oppoſition to others; ea. 
gerneſs to bring about a deſign; emulation. 
+ CONTENTIOPS, Adj. inclined to Oppoſe 
the ſentiments of another ; quarrelſome ; lit. 
gious. | 


neſs for oppoſition or contradiction. 
 GCONTE'NTIOUSNESS, 8. Proneneſs ts 


' oppoſe, contend, or quarrel with. : 


CONTE'/NTLESS, Adj. diſſatisfied with 
one's preſent condition; void of reſignation to 
the diſpenſations of Providence, | 

CONTE/NTMENT, S. Ccantentemert, Fr.] 
full ſatisfaction in preſent · enjoyment, without a 
wiſh for more; pleaſure; gratification; or ce- 
„light. ©& To give his mind ſome contentment in 
e viewing, Sc. Motion. 

CONTE'RMINOUS, | Adj. J conterninu, 

Lat.] bordering - upon. Conterminous t the 
& colonies.” Hale. 
. To-CONTE'ST, V. A, [contefter, Fr.] to 
diſpute ; to oppoſe an opinion; to call in queſ- 
tion; to contend with a perſon fer any right, 
property, or other ſubject. Neuterly, tofirive, 
contend, vie,or emulate, : 

CONTE'ST, S. a diſpute; or warm oppo- 
fition of opinions; a difference; a contro- 
verſy. : | 

CONTE'/STABLE, Adj. that which may 
be diſputed, oppoſed, or controverted. | 


being canteſled, diſputed, or controverted, 
,CONTESTA'TION, S. the act of oppohng 

the .ſentiments of another; firife ; contia- 

dition, | | 


ral tenor and ſeries of a' diſcourſe ; the pats 
which precede or follow a ſentence quoted, 
: CO'NTEXT), Part. woven cloſe together 3 
interwoven, -* „„ | 

CONTE/XTURE, S. [from conter] the pe. 
culiar arrangement, order, or diſpoſition of the 
parts of a body; the compoſition which s 
formed from an union of various, and, previouſſy, 


4 ſeparate parts; conſtitution 3 the manner in 


which any thing is woven or formed. 


a frame of beams or boards joined together; the 
act of framing or joining the parts of a building 
together. . 5 
CONTIGU'ITY, S. ſ from contiguous | 
actual touching; a ſituation in which tw 
things touch each other. p 15 
CONTIGUOUS, Adj. [contiguus, Lat.) 
mecting ſo as to touch; bordering, applied to 
countries or places which, join. 3 909 
CONTIGUOUSLV, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ner as to touch, or join. 


CONTFVGUOUSNESS, S. touching; gear- 
neſs, fo as o touch. | | 
CGNTVNENCE, of CONTINE/NCY, 5. 
[cominence, Fr. continentia, Lat.] reſtraint, ot 
a command over our thoughts and paſſions 5 for- 
befrance of, or moderation in lawfu! pleaſures; 
continuance or uninterrupted ſeries; chaſtity. 
CONTINENT, Part. {| contin, on, 
- Chace 


ty 


— 


CONTEINTIOUSLY, Adv. out of a ford. 


CONTE'STABLENESS, S. poſbility of 


CO'NTEXT, S. contextus, Lat.] the gene- 


CONTIGNA/TION, 8, fcontigeatio, Lat! 


| C ON 


. refirained from an immoderate uſe even | quantity or coextenſion, whoſe parts are con- 
— pleaſures ; contiguous, or joined to. nected together, ſo as to leave no poſſibility, of 
« Continent with the weſt fide of America. | determining,'where one begins, or the other ends. 
Brerewocod: 5 . To CON TO RT, V. A. [contortum, ſupine 

CONTINENT, S. I continens, Lat. ] in Geo- of contorqueo, Lat.] to wreſt, twiſt, or writhe. - 


eraphy, a large extent of land, containing ſe- | © The vertebral arteries are variouſly contorted.”” 


| kingdoms not divided by the ſea; that | Ray. Wy 125 | | 1 
which i Helo any thing. Heart, ' CONTO/RTION, S, ; from contort] the 
«© once be ſtronger than thy continent crack action of twiſting ; the twi ting or wreſting of a 1 } 
« thy frail caſe. Shakeſp. member of the body out of its place; the ſtate : 


o CONTI/NGE, v. N. ¶contingo, Lat.] to of a member that is awry. | F | 
| * ; to reach; to happen. . CONTQ/UR, S. Fr. pronounced contoor] in 
CONTI/NGENCE, or CONTV/NGENCY, Deſigning and Painting, an outline which li- 
S. [from contingens, Lat.] the quality of being | mits or determines any figure, The contour.of @ 
free to exiſt or not to exiſt, applied to future Face, is uſed by the Italians, ſor the features or 
events, and oppoſed to thoſe which muſt ne- lineaments, : 6 5 
ceſſarily happen. 5 7 'F CONTRA, Prep. [Lat.] uſed in Commerce, 
CONTINGENT, Adj. J centingens, Lat.] | to fignify the fide of an account contrary to tha 
not neceffarily happening; caſual. debt; i. e. the credit fide, In Compoſition, it 
CONTINGENT, S. ſomething caſual, or | ſignifies contrary, or againſt, 
uncertain 3 a future event which may or may | ,CONTRA'BAND, Adj. [ contrabanda, Ital. 
not happen, according as things ſhall be circum - that which is prohibited by the laws of nature - 
ſtanced. J or nations; illegal. 8 
CONTINGENTLY, Adv. in a contingent,, To CONTRA'BAND, V. A. [from the 
uncertain, caſual manner. noun] to import prohibited goods, TIE 
CONTI/INGENTNESS, S. the quality | To CONTRA'CT, V. A. [contraffum, ſus, 
which denominates an action or future event to | pine of contrabo, Lat.] to draw together ; to 
ke uncertain with reſpe& to its exiſtence, draw into one maſs; to comprize ; to make a 
CONTI/NUAL, Adj. [continuus, Lat.] in- bargain; to betroth, applied to a compact be- 
ceſiant ; without interruption, ſucceeding with- | tween a man and woman; to acquire; to draw 


out any reſpite or intermiſſion. together; to incur ; to obtain; to ſhorten; to 
CONTI/NUALLY, Adv. without any | abridge; to reduce to a , narrower compaſs, 
pauſe or reſpite ; without ceaſing. 15 Neuterly, to ſhrink or grow ſhort. : 


CONTUNUANCE, S. [from continue] an |  CONTRA'CT, Part. [contrafus, Lat.] be- 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion, habit, or repeated act | trothed. «© He was contract to lady Lucy,”* 
of the ſame kind; abode, or dwelling for ſome | Shakeſp. Seldom uſed. 
tme in the ſame place; duration ; proceſs of | CONTRACT, S. [from the verb] an a- 
time; perſeverance, _- - | greement entered into by two parties; a com- 

CONTI'NUATE, Adj. [continuatus, Lat.] | pat; the act of betrothing; a writing which 
in: mate ly, or cloſely z uninterrupted ; unbroken, | contains the terms or conditions of a bargain or 


* 


or inceſſant. | agreement. | ; 
CONTVNUATION, S. an uinterrupted ſuc- CONTRA/CTEDNESS, S. the quality 
ceſſien, which denotes a. thing to be reduced into a nar- 


CONTI'NUATIVE, S. an expreſſion which | rower compaſs ; narrowneſs or ſmallneſs; ex- 
denotes continuation, . permanency, or dura- | tent. gs | 
tion, | I CONTRACTVYBILITY, S. the poſſibility 
CONTINUA'TOR, S. he that keeps a ſuc- | of being reduced to a leſs compaſs by ſhrinking, , 
ceſſion without interruption, one who goes on | , CONTRA/CTIBLE, Adj. capable of being 
with the work which another has left imperfect, | reduced to a narrower compaſs, _ | - 
g carries it on. The continuator of Rapin. | CONTRA'CTIBLENESS, S. the quality 
To CONTINUE, V. N. [continuer, Fr. | of being reduced to a leſs compaſs by ſbrinking. 
centinuo, Lat.] to remain with a perſon ; to | or of ſuffering contraction. | 5 
lat; to endure; to unite without any inter- | CONTRA/CTILE, Adj. having the power 
vering ſubſtance; to proceed in an action with- | of contracting or of ſhortening itſelf. 
out interruption. 8 | . ” CONTRA CTION, S. | contra&1o, Lat.] 5 
CONTUVNUEDLY, Ade, in a manner free | the act of ſhortening a writing, or reducing tba 
from any intermiſſion, reſpite, pauſe or ceſſa- | ſubſtance of it to leſs eqmpaſs; the act of 
tion; without ceaſing II ſhrinking or decreaſing in magnitude or dimen- 
CONTYNUER, S. one who perſeveres in | ſions, the ſtate of a thing ſhrunk, ſhriveled, or 
any action without interruption or ceaſing, drawn into a narrower compaſs,, In Grammar, 
CUNTINU/ITY, S. | continuitat, Lat. ] | the reducing two ſyllables or vowels into one, as 
tloſe union; the texture or cobeſion of the parts | can't for cannot. 8 y 
ef an animal body. . JB To CONTRADVCT,. V. A. fcontradiffum, \ 
CONTVNUGUS, . Ad. [contipuus, Lat.] | Lat.] to oppoſe, or aſſert aithing quite oppoſite 
joined together without any .chaſin or .interve- | or contrary to another; to deny the aſſertion of 
ling ſnace, Colt hl che another; to oppoſe ; to be oppoſite, or irrecon- - 
" #6 : 73 „% ads al ' CONTRADICTER, 


- 


"i N . 
. 
-CONTRADPCTER, S. one who oppoſes 
the ſentiments of another; an opponent, 
- CONTRADVFCTION, S. the afferting by 
words, that the opinion of another is falſe ; op- 
poſition z inconſiſteney; contrariety; a ſpecies 
of direct oppoſition. | 
 _ CONTRADFCTIQUS, Adj. inconſiſtent, 
er oppolitez inclined to oppoſe, cavil at, or 
rontradict another. N 
| OE vanes, 8. incon- 
ſiſtence, oppelition, or contratiety. 
CONTRADPFCTORILY, Adv. incon- 
Aftently ; in ſuch a manner as to be guilty of 
inconſiſtencies, or contradiftions, = © 
- CONTRADVCTORINESS, S. the higheſt 7 
degree of oppoſition, applied to truths or o- 
n3 


CONTRADI'CTORY, Adj. [ conradicte- | 


vin, low Lat: ] oppoſite to, or inconſiſtent 
with, | | 
: CONTRADISTFNCTION, S. [from con- 
eradiftinga;ſÞ] the explanation or determining 
the ſenie of 8 word, by.producing one that has 
an oppoſite figniflcation. | 
To CONTRADISTINGUESH, V. A. to. 
<iſtingaiſh or explain by contraft, or producing 
- con quality. f ts 1 
— 0 AFTVSSURE, S. in Surgery, a. 
crack or fiſſere in the ſkull, in the part op- 
Poſite to that wherein the blow was received. 
" CONTRA'INDICATE,. V. A. [from con- 
tra and indico, Lat.] to point out a method 
<ontrary to the general tenor of a diſeaſe z as 
when a vomit might ſeem adviſeable, the pa- 
Tient's being ſubject to vomiting, ſhews, that 
at ought by no means to be preſcribed. 
. *- CONTRAINDICA'TION, S. [from con- 
_ eraindicate] in Phyſic, a fymptom, which for- 
Bids that to be done which the main ſcope of a 
diſeaſe, at firſt-thought, ſeems to point ont. 
CONTRAMURE,. S. cam remure; Fr.] in 
Fortification, an · out- wall about, or oppoſite to, 
the main wall of a city. In Building, a wall 
Duilt before a partition wall to ſtrengthen it, 
and keep it from receiving damage from the ad- 


jacent buildings. 


CONTR ANVTENCY, S. [from conv7e and | 


tens, Lat.] a conttary reſiſtance, ve · action, or | 
a reſiſtence to any force. „ 
' CONTRAPOSITION, [from contra and 
Poſitian] the placing oppoſite, or over-againft. 
CONTRA'RIANT, Adj. [Fr. from con- 
F#rarier, Fr.] contradictory; oppoſite and irre 
concileable in ſenſe. 5 | | 5 
CON'TRARIES, S. plural of contrary]; 
propoſitions Which mutually deſtroy each other,; 
and cannot both be true at the ſame time; or 
Sppotites, which, being of the ſame kind or 
common nature, ſubſiſting by turns in the ſame 
ſubject, are as remote from each other as poſſi- 


dle, and mutually expel each other; ſuch are 


Con 
AN 


ferently ; in oppoſite directions. 
CONTRAfRINESS, S. the quality of being 
oppoſed to, or inconſiſtent with, 
CONTRA/RIOUS, Adj. [contrariui, Lat. 
te; different in the higheſt degree. 
CONTRA RIOUSL x, Adj, oppoſitely; in 


contrary or oppoſite directions; in a manner in- 


J conſiſtent. 


CONTRA RIWISE, Adv. on the contrary; 
in a contrary manner. | 
CONTRARY, Adj. [contrarius, Lat.] ap- 
plied to qualities or ' truths, which are ſuch op- 
poſites to one another, that the former cannot 
ſubfiſt in the ſame ſubject, and the latter can. 
not be both true at the ſame time ; inconſiſtent; 


diſagreeing ; in an oppoſite direction, or unſa | 


vourable, applied to the wind. 

CO'NTRARY;, & [contraries, in the plu- 
ral] a thing which has qualities oppoſite to thoſe 
of another; a propoſition or truth oppoſite to 
another. On the contrary, borrowed from the 
commercial phraſe per contra, ſignifies on the 
oppoſite ſide; or in oppoſition to ſomething 
which has been alledged or offered. To the con 
trary, to an intention or purpoſe quite contrary; 
againſt ; or in oppoſition: to the performance of 
any actian. They did it, notwithſtanding 
« all I could tay te be contrary. 

To CONTRARY, V. A. Ifrom the noun] 
to oppoſe a perſon's humours ; to thwart. 

CONTRA'ST, S. [contrafte, Fr.] in Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, an oppoſition or difference 
between the poſition, attitude, &c. of any two 
figures, or the lines which form objects, by 
means whereof they cauſe a variety, and tend to 
| ſet off each other. In Architecture, the avoid- 
ing of the repetition of the ſame thing in order 
to pleaſe by variety; as in the gallery of the 


| Louvre, the pediments are alternataly arched and | 


angular, ON | 

To CONTR A'ST, V. A in Painting, to 
place in a contrary attitude, &c. in order to ſet 
| off one figure by another. Figuratively, to ke 
in contrary ions; to ſet one thing off by 
| coupling it with, or introducing another, | 

CONTRAVALLA'TION, S. [from conr: 
and vallo, Lat.] in Fortification, the means 
uſed by an army to defend themſelves from the 


trench guarded by a parapet, without muſket 
ſhot of the town, and drawn between the be- 
fiegers and the town. | 


To-CONTR A'VENE, v. A. [from c 


and venie, Lat.] to oppoſe; to obſtruct the per- 
formance of a thing z to act contrary to a bat- 


gain, contract, or t. . 
CONTRAYENTION, s. hom Cn. 
| vent] an oppoſition to any law; awiolation of, 


or acting contrary to a law. _ 3 
CONTRA YVERVA, S. in Medicine and 


 awhiteneſs and blackneſs ; cold and heat, &c; 
CoNTRART ETV, S8. tom comtrarieras, i 
low Lat.] oppofition; inconſiſtency ; a quality. 
or poſition oppoſite to, and deſtructive of 
another. ; 5 ! 


CONTRARLV, Adv, in a manner oppo- 


1 


Botany, a ſpecies of the birthwort. : 
CONTRIBUTARY,Adj. [from Contribut] 
paying a tribute to the ſame perſon ; concurtinꝭ 
to promote-a deſign. e FE 
To CONTRIBUTE, V. A. [contribu 
Lat.] to give or pay a portion of money cor 


f Gee to, Inconſiſtent, or irreconcileable with ; dt. 


ſallies of a town they befiege, confiſting of 2 


eco. cc coca 1 * N. 


7 


© © N 


( 


CON 
on fome common deſign, . Neuterly, toj to keep under bg po nah to over 


or bear a part or ſhare in the promoting | power; to confute, 6 alay, * — 
prometz o! P io that very few could tontrol,”” Bacon 


8 defi £ : | ald 5 
©) NTAIBv'rIOx, 8. the act of paying af CON TROLL ABLE, Ad}, liable to be con- 


a £ | N „ Ach,! | 
4 ſhare of the expences required to carry on any de- | trolled, over-ruled, or reſtrained ; ſubjeRt to re- 
j in ſign ; a ſum paid by town taken, or in danger V 1 145 . 
r in· of being taken by an enemy, to prevent its being CONTRO'LLER, S. a perſon who examines 
plundered 3. a ſum of money collected from public accounts by z check; one who has the 
uy; ſeveral perſons. _ e power of over. ruling, reſtraiuing, or governing 
& CONTRUBUTIVE, Adj. [from contribute] | the actions of another. ER 
w. that which promotes any delign in conjunction | CONTRO'LLERSHIP, 8. the office or 
op- with other things or perſons, | - | employment of a controller. LE | 
not CONTRUBUTOR, S. {contributem, Lat.] | CONTRO\LMENT, S. the power of . 
ane one who bears a part in the meaſures taken to ac- | ſtraining the actions, or active powers of ano- 
nt; compliſh any deſign; one who pays his ſhare | ther ; oppoſition ; reſiſtancſse 
he " | CONTROVERSIAL, Adj, [from contro 


towards raiſing a ſum of money. | | | | 
CONTRIBUTORY, Adj. promoting the | very] relating to diſpute, or oppoſition of ſen- 
ſame end; paying a ſhare towards raiſing a | timents ; that which may be diſputed, _ 
common fund or certain ſum. | | CONTROVERSY, S. [controverfia, Lat. 
To CONTRISTATE, V. A. [contriſftatum, an oppoſition of opinions or | ſentiments, 2 
Lat, ] to make forrowful or melancholy, | rally applied to diſputes carried on with ſome: 
« Somewhat they do cuntriſtate. Brown, | warmth in writing or print; 2 ſuit at law about 
CONTRISTA/TION, S. the act of making | the property of a thing; oppoſition, or ſtrug- 
melancholy, or fad. Figuratively, the ſtate of gling againſt the force of a thing, The tor- 
a perſon made ſad 3 melancholy ; | © rent roar'd—ſtemming it with hearts of con- 
CONTRUTE, Adj. [from contritus, Lat. of | © Nn ; 3, 
contero, Lat. to bruiſe] in its primary fignifiea- | Ta CO OVERT, V. A. [conrovertag 
tion, bruiſed, or much worn. In Divinity, ſor- Lat. ] to oppoſe the ſentiments of another in 


* 


rowful for fin from a love of God. I | writing, OR PO IRR: a | 
CONTRITENESS,! S. the quality which | | CONTROVERTIBLE. Adj. that which © 


flows from the contrition or conviction of a | May give occaſion to diſpute; that which may 
penitent. | | be oppoſed, 3 | 
CONTRYTION, S. [coxtritio, Lat.] in its | CONTROVERTIST, S. a perſon often 
primary ſenſe, the act of rubbing. two bodies engaged in difputes with authors. 
againſt each other, ſo as to wear off ſome parts [| CONTUMA/CIOUS, Adj. [ contumacis geni- 
of their ſurfaces. *©* The breaking of their | tive of contumax, Lat.] inſelently, obſtinate, 
te parts into leſs parts by contrition.”” Nexwron's | implying a contempt of lawful authority, and 
Opt. In Divinity, that ſorrow for fia which acting againſt it from a ſpirit of inſolent op» - 
ariſes from the love of God and virtue. ton. 8 | ET. 
. CONTRI'VABLE, Adj. poflible to be diſ- | CONTUMA'/CIOQUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
covered, or planned by the mind. manner as ſhews an inſolent obſtinacy, or dis- 
CONTRVVANCE, S. I from contrive] the | obedience of lawful authority, wo 
projecting or planning the moſt poſſible methods | CONTUMA'CY, S. [contumacia, Lat.] dif 
to accompliſh any deſign, or attain any end, in- obedience to lawful authority, including inſo- 
cluding the idea of invention, ingenuity and | lence, perverſeneſs, and the higheft degree of 
art; a thing effected by a plan projected, and | impudence, | 
eſteemed a proper means for attaining any end, | CONTUME'LIOUS, Adj. | contumeli:ſus, 
Figuratively, a plan; a ſcheme; a plot; an Lat.] reproachful.; full of poignant and ſarcaſtic 
artifice, | Ret, n expreſſions, including contempt in the uſe, and 
To CONTRUVE, v. A. [controuer, Fr.] | intention to aggravate and ver the perſon it as 
to invent, plan, or project the means of at- uſed againſt. Figuratively, a perfon frequently 
taining any end, or accompliſhing any deſign. | uſing reproachful language; that which occa- 
Neuterly, to form, deſign, or lay a plot, | fions reproach. BOK | 
% Pleaſe you, we may conrri ve this afternoon,”” | CONTUME'LIOUSLY, Adv. in a ride, 
Sbabeſp. : reproachful, contemptuous, or abuſive tnanner. 
CONTRIVEMENT, S. an invention, or CONTUME'LIOUSNESS, S. that quali 
project for attaining ſome end. which ariſes from or denominates any pre... 
CONTRUVER, S. an inventer; a pro- fians to be rudely reproachful, and abognding 
jor ; one who forms projects for the attain- | with bitterneſs. | | 
ing an end, or accompliſhing ſome deſign, | CONTUME'LY, 8. {Lat.] Lnguwaye a- 
CONTROL, S. [cintrale, Fr, i. e. contre | bounding with the bittereſt expreſſions intended, 
role, Fr.] the account kept by a perſon as a | to ſubject a perſon to the reproach of others, and 
check upon another. Figuratively, reſtraint; | to render him uneaſy. Figuratively, infamy 
check; power; authority; dominion, which ſubjects a perſon to the reproaches of 
To CONTROL, V. A. [trom the noun] [others. Eternal contumely attend that guilty 
to examine the accounts of another by a check | ©. title.” Audi. Page 
kept againſt kim, Figuratively, to reſtrain; | To CONTUYSE, v. A. [contuſum, * 
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agreed to by bargain or contract. 


of comunds, Lat.] in its primary fignification, to 
t together; to bruiſe. In Surgery, to hurt 
by a blow, or ſome blunt body, ſo as to diſ- 
colour the ſkin, by an extravaſation of the 
blood, Se. without breaking it, or deſtroying 
its continuity. . -_ „ 
_. CONTU!SION, S. [contufio, Lat.] the act 
of beating or bruiſing, Figuratively, the effect 
of beating or bruiſing. - In Medicine, a hurt oc- 


- Caſioned by a fall, or blow from any blunt wea- 


pon, which by forcing blood from ſome of the 
capillaries, diſcolours the ſkin, without cutting 
It, or deftroying its continuity. OR 
CON'VAL-LILLY, S. in Botany, the ſame 
as the lilly of the valley. 
CONVALF/SCENCE, -or CONVALE/- 


SCENCV, S. a recovery of health. 
CONVALE'SCENT, Part. [ canvaleſcens, 


— 


Lat.] recovering; or returning from a diſorder 
to a ſtate of health, | 


To CONVENE, V. A. [covenir, Fr. ES 


wenio Lat. ] to call together by ſummons ; to aſ- 
ſemble a number of perſons into the ſame place; 
to ſummons to appear, in a law ſenſe, Neu- 
terly, to come or aſſemble together, 3 
CONVENIENCE, or CONVENIENCY, 
S. [convententia, Lat. ] the ſuitableneſs or fitneſs 
of a thing to promote any end; advantage; 
profit ; eaſe; or freedom from any obſtruction, 
difficulty, or embarraſſment ; that which may 
prove uſeful to a perſon on any occaſion ; ſea- 
ſonableneſs of time and place, 
© CONVE/NEENT, Adj. [conveniens, Lat.] 
fit; ſuitable to effect any end; proper, or ne- 
ceſſary; free from obſtructions, applied to fitua- 


tion; commodious; ſeaſonable. Food con- 


e denient for me. Prov. xxx. 8. Arts pe- 
«© culiarly convenient to ſome nations. Jillotſ. 

-CONVE/NIENTLY, Adj. in ſuch a man- 
ner as may not prove troubleſome to a perſon; 


ſuitable with a perſon's caſe, intereſt; or advan- 


tage; commodiouſly z properly, 
* CO'NVENT, S. Cconventus, Lat.] an aſ- 
ſembly of perſons dedicating themſelves entirely 
to the ſervice of religion, and without any com- 
-merce with the world; the place inhabited by 
the religious of either ſex. ; 

To CONVE'NT, V. A. [ conventum, ſupine 


of convenio, Lat.] to cite or ſummons to appear 


b fore a judge. Whenever he's converted.” 


Sabi | 
CONVE'NTICLE, S. Ia diminutive of con- 


went] an aſſembly. Figuratively, a place of 
worſhip, generally applied, by warm churchmen, 
to the meetings of non-conformiſts, by way of 
reproach ; a ſecret aſſembly, for the contrivance 
of ſome plot, or crime, * Myſelf bad notice 
« of your conventicles.”” Shakeſp. . 
CONVENTICLER, S. one who frequent 
ivate and unlawful aſſemblies, 
CONVENTION, S. [conventio, Lat.] the 
coming together; or union; an aſſembly met 
to debate on, or decide any point; a contract 
or agreement for a certain time, uſed for a pre- 
liminary to a definitive treaex. 
CONVE/NTIONAL, Adj. ſtipulated 5 or 


% 


6 * ey 5 R 
N * 


— a 

' CONVENNTIONARY, Adi; ach * | 

ing the articles of ſome 7 bro, gin 
CONVE/NTUAL, Adj. [comventuel, Fr, 


+ 


belonging to a convent. 
CONVE/NTUAL, S. from conver!) 2 
monk ; or one who lives in a convent, 
To CONVE/RGE, V. N. . Lat.] 
to meet in a point; to approach nearer to each 
other till they join in à point, applied to the 
_ of light, or lines drawn from different ſur- 
aces, | | a | 
CONVE/RGENT, Part. ſ convergens, Lat.] 
iſſuing from divers points, and approaching 
nearer to each other till they meet in a point, ap- 
lied to the rays of light, or lines drawn from 
different points. 
CONVE'RSABLE, Adj, 33 ſome. 
times conver/ible, but improperly ; it is com- 
pared by more and moſt 5 conver ſable, Fr.] quali- 


affable; inclined to communicate knowledge or 
ſentiments to another. 5 
CONVE'RSABLENESS, S. the quality 
flowing from affability and good- nature, which 
renders converſation agreeable. 
CONVE/RSABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to engage the converſation of others, and en- 
tertain them agreeably with diſcourſe, | 
CONVE/RSANT, Part. uſed, or habituated 
to, © Comverſant in books.” Familiatly ac- 
quainted with; intimate; having intercourſe 
with. Uſed with about, it implies, employed; 
engaged; relating to; having for its object; 
or concerning. 55% A rs thus 
CONVERSATION, S. ¶converſatio, Lat.] 
eaſy diſcourſe with another, wherein ſentiments 
are mutually communicated without reſerve or 
formality ; a familiar diſcourſe, Intercourſe ; 
commerce; behaviour; life; or moral con- 
duct. 5 | 
CONVE'RSATIVE, Adj. fit for converſa- 
tion, or intercourſe with men, oppoſed to con- 
templative. | Wo 
To CONVERSE, V. N. [eonverſer, Fr. 
converſo, Lat.] in its primary ſignification, to 
live with; 'to keep company with. Figura- 
tively, to- hold intercourſe with; to be ac- 
quainted with by ſtudy; to be uſed to; to dil- 
courſe, or convey one's thoughts to another by 
familiar diſcourſe. Conde ſo often on that 
C ſubject. Dryd. To have commerce with 
a perſon of another ſex. : 
CONVE'RSE, S. [ſometimes accented on 
the laſt ſyllable, and uſed by Pope both ways] 
converſation, or the ſentiments of a perſon com - 
municated in familiar diſcourſe. Figuratively, 
familiar acquaintance, In Geometry, the draw- 
ing a conclufion from ſomething ſuppoſed, and 


a concluſion frora thence, | 
CONVE/RSELY, Adv. with change of 
order; in a contrary order; reciprocally. 
CON VERSION, 8. [conwerfio, Lat.] the 
change from one ſtate to another, In Divinity, 
a change from wickedneſs to piety, or from 3 


falſe religion to a true one. In Rhetoric, the 


" xeto14ing 


5 


fied or fit for converſation; fit for company; 


afterwards drawing the propoſition, ſuppoſed, as 


= 2 


OD OW 
wotting of an argument, whereby it is ſnewn 
on gre fides. In Algebra, the reducing an 


equation, or quantity ſought, if in fractions, 


to one commom denominator, omitting the de- 
nominators, and continuing the equation in the 
numetators only. © Re 
CONVE/RSIVE, Adj. fit for converſation, 
or diſcourſe ; inclined to- communicate ſenti- 
| ments by diſcourſe, R . 
To CONVE/RT, V. A. [converts, Lat. con- 
»:rtir, Fr.] to change into another ſubſtance; 
to change from one religion w another, gene - 
rally uſed for # change from. a falſe to a true 


one; to change the terms of à propoſition; wo | CO 
; Bog | . 'of a crime. 12 : | 
: " CONVICTION, S. the proof of guilt, ei- 
„ther by being outlawed, by appsaring and con- 
ſeffinz, or by inqueſt; the act of proving a 
crime; confutation ;: conſciouſneſs of gut. 
| CONVICTIVE, Adj. having: the power off 
convincing. - REEL | 


3 CONVFN 


| uxdergo, or ſuffer a change. . 
CONVERT, S. [from the verb} a perſon 
pevailed on to change his religien. 
CON VERTER, 8 a perſon who perfeades 
mother to change his religion. 6 
CONVERTVUBILITY, S. the quality of 
being an object of converſſon; Cofbility: of - 
converſ on. | ? | 
CONVE/RTIBLE, Adj, that which may 
be changed; that which may be altered with 
reſpe& to its qualities; that which may be tranſ- 


uſed inſtead of another. 


CONVE/R TEBBLY,; Adv; in ſuch a manner | 
Yr ledging the ſtrength of a proof or evidence; ca- 
pable of being convicted ü 
to be eonſuted- 


as to be interchanged or uſed one for the ot ber. 
Se Convert, Con er om. 4 


cONVERTIT E, S. fconverti, Fr.] a perſon 


perſuaded to alter his religion. Convert is moſt | | 

Es (ie ener as to make a perſon ſee and acknowledge 
the trutk of an 
. fact. 92 


commonly uſed. _ 92 
CO/NVEX, Adj. [conveaus, Lat.] ſwelling 
to the view x protuberant, applied to the ex- 


ternal: ſurface of a globe, or circular body, | 
1 | [any fact or truth. 
J bend- | | 
- [ convivalis, Lat.] relating to an entertainment. 
of ſeveral perſons, 
„ meetings we did name. Dentam. 
| - CONU'NDRUM, S. a cant word] a lo 
jeſt or quibble, drawn from the double figni- 
ficatien of words, or diſtan 
things. | 


Vſed ſubſtantively,, for pe, 
CONVE'XED, Part. 
ing outwardly, applied to 
any round body. . 
CONVE/XEDLY, Adu. pretuberantz in a 
nou form; or like the outward ſurface of a 
obe, e To ES ES 
CONVEXITV, S. the bending, or protu- 
berance, formed by the outward ſurface of = 
thing, which is in a round or globular ſorm. 
CONVE'/XLY, Adv. in a conves form. 
CONVE*XNESS, S. the quality arifing from 
* external ſwelling or bending of a round 


CONVE/'XO-CONCAVE, Adj. hollow on 

ene ſide, and convex on the other, 
To CONVEY, V. A. [convebo, Lat.] to 
move from one place to another z to tranſport ; 
ts tranſmit; to transfer a right or property to 
another ; to introduce, 

CONVE/YANCE, S. the act of moving a 
thing from one place to another; à method of 
tending goods from one place to another. Figu- 
7 Uvely, the means or inſtruments by which 
any thing is introduced from- one place to an- 
other; the transferring of property from one to 
he other; the tranſmitting a truth» by tradi- 


from erte 
outward ſurface of 


tion; a writing or inſtrument by whiexh pro- : 
| I vegur, Fr.] to call topether” ſeyeral perſons 51 
to ſummoas to· an aſſembly; © 


perty is transferred. wigs 7s 5 
| VONVE'YANGER, 8. 2 lawyer, conver- 


5 . 2 


i , 


to prove any propoſition fo as to 
> ſon acknowledge its truth; to evince ; mani- 
' feſt ; er 'vindicate, 
At 


muted ; that which may be interchanged, or | 


I ITT 
* 
' - 
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fant: in drawing writings: whereby property is 
transferred from one arte | 

CONVE'YER, S. a perſon who carries or 
| removes goods from one place to another; one 
who is engaged in conducting waters from one 
| place to another, by means of pipes, channels, 
De. which have a communication” with each 
+ othen\ + a 5 8 


on to another. 1225 


To CONVICT; v. A. Lei, fapide 


of comvimnco, Lat. J. to prove guilty of | fome- 
crime. e Ef, 


= 


CONVPCE, Part. [corviftur; Lat. I prove 


guilty of a crime. 


CONVVCT,.S. a perſon proved to be guiley 


CE, V. A. [conwurnces Lat. I 
make a pen 


«© To comurnce all that are 
ngodly,” ud t OI . 
CONVUINCEMENT, S. See ConviGion, ** 
CONVINCIBLE, Adj: capable of acknow= 
or proved guilty; Hable 
CONVINCINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
CONVI/NCINGNESS, S. the evidence of 
or CONVU'VIAL, Adj. 


CONVIVAL, 


Which feaſts can 


t reſemblance ef 
To CONVO'CATE, v. A. [from cn, - 


tum, ſupine of convoro, Lat.] io call ſeveral 
perſons together; to ſummons ſeveral perſons 
to meet, or to come to an aſſembly. : 


CONVOCA'TFION, S. Fr. ct, Lat. 


the act of calling ſeveral perſons to an aſſembliy 
an aſſembly z an aſſembly of the clergy, for 
conſultatioa om matters eccleſaſtical, during the 
fitting of parliament : there are two houſes; 
the upper wherein the arch-biſhops and biſnopa 
.fit; and the lower, where the inferior clergy 
axe repreſented by their deputies, 'Likewiſe an 
aſſembly at Oxford, conſiſting of the vice - chan 
cellor, doctors, and maſlers of arts, wherein the 
conferring of degrees, expulſion of delinquent 
” member3, and other affairs relating to the uni- 
verſity,” confidered as a body corporate, are tran 
ſacted. 


- 
| BETS. 


To CONVO'KE, v. A. [convecs, Lat. con- 


To 


WY 


Tos convorLve; v. Ai. [convalbe, Lat.] 
roll together; to roll one part over another. 

CONVO'LUTED, Part, [convolutus, Lat.] 

twiſted ; writhed ; or wollel up, , ſo that one 


. part lap aps over another. , 4 


2 


CONVOLUTION, 8. 


the act of rolling the Fo 

another ; the ſtate rolled up. as 
To CONVOY, S. — ]-wo quand 
or protect ſhips by ſea, or provi . 
from falling eee 


CONVOY, 8. (nn, ag hp one or more 


Hips attending 2a fleet of merchants, in.ardet to 
protect them, in time of war, from an enemy, 


or from the attacks of pirates, In Military | 


Aae by land, a body of men uſed to guard 


proviſions or ammunitions, when tranſported heat or 
from one place to another, in order to prevent 


their falling into the hands of an enemy. 
: * CONU'SANCE, S. [ connotſance, Fr.] no- 
tice; knowledge; or authority of enguiring in- 
to 5 affair. See gance. 


To CONVU'LSE, V. A. [compulſum, ſupine | 


ef conpelſo,, Lat.] in Medicine, to give an in- 
3 motion or contraction to any par of 


CONTULSION; S. [ conpulſio, Lat.] in 
3 a continued involuntary motion, or 
n contrary 
to the manner in which it is uſed to move by 
the direction of the will. Figuratively, the 
breaking aſunder the parts of a body by a violent 
force, attended with a very loud noiſez a tu- 
mule, or commotion, applied to ſtate affairs. 
CONVU'LSIVE, Adj, Icon Fr.] that 


which gives an involuntary motion, twitches, | 


or ſpaſms, In Medicine, applied to thoſe mo- - 
tions which ſhould naturally depend on the will, - 
but by ſome diſorder are cauſed involuntarily. 
CON, S. {from keniin, Belg. connin, or 
connil, Fr, "con io, Ital. lanin, Teut,] in Na- 


_ tural Hiſtory, a creature which burroughs and 


breeds in warrens z a rabbit. A. cony-borowgh, 
a hole made by a rabbit in the ground, or a place 
where rabbits breed and bu 

To r V. N. to catch a rab- 
bit, or rob a warren ; or 
as, © Ye cony-catchir 
a comy · cateber, a word uſed for a priate 
now obſolete. - 

To CO!O, V. N. ¶fortned from the ſound}: | 
to make a mournful hoarſe noiſe like a dove, or 


pigeon. 

? COOK, 8. [cuoro, Ital; coguus, Lat. J a per- 
don who proſeſſes to dreſs victuals for the table. 
A — is a female employed io e 


To » COOK, V. . couo, Lat. See the i 
[ ling the ſame rank or 


noun] to prepare victuals. Figuratively, to 


Mga 00: Ning tor potticuler nip 
N. 8. the att of drefling vie- 
$s 


COO/L, Adj. [icelen, Belg.] a leſſer degree 
of coldneſs ; ; approaching to, or ſomewhat cold, 


CT 


| * impulſe 


2 to cheat, | 


2 % k b Oo oO Fi 
| Hi 3 not oi 4 liter Ss { 1 
with any paſſion or love. a 
To COQO'L, V, A. [koalen, 1270 to leſſen 
heat. n 8 become leſi 
iguratively, to become leſs eager by the 
pf any paſſio 


n, or inclination, 

|  COO/LER, 8. that which has the power of | 
| diniiniſhing or leſſening the degree of heat in 
any body 3 a veſſel made uſe of by brewers to 
cool their ſweet, in. In Medicine, cooler; 
are twosfold : 1; Such as procure an imme- 


# diate ſenſation of cold; and, 2dly, Such as by 


— Ea thicken the animal juices, and 
y internal commotion which they ſuffer 
Et themſelves, ' - 
COO'LLY, Adj. in ſüch à manner as to be 
between — and cold. F iguratively, without 


8 S. a widdle Rate between ex» 
ceſſive heat, and exceſſive cold. Figuratively, 
applied to the paſſions, freedom from any vio- 
ent affection; want K of cordial love, or affec- 
| tionate regard ; r 

COO'M, 8. oo . * comulus, Lat, 2 
heap] the foot thers over an oven's 
mouth ; the matter ak works out of the 
wheels of carriages, In 1 the uſeleſs 
duſt which falls from 1 z 2 dry mez- 
ſure containing ſour = Ig 

COOfP, 8. [kuype, Belg. cuba, Ital.] a veſ- 
{el for keepivg liquor; a pen or ifitloſure to con- 


fine poultry in, 
To 00075, V. A. ee the noun] to con- 
fine, ſhut up, or incloſe in a narrow compaſs, 
| COOPE'F, S. [Fr.] the name of a parti- 
cular ſtep or motion in dancing. 
COO/PER, S. one who makes caſks, or any 
| veſſel whoſe parts are held together by hoops. 
To CO-OPERATE, * & R uo 
eratus, part. of operor, Lat. to rw 
e e in order to perfect or finiſh any wok; 
to concur in cing the ſame effect. 
CO-OPE/RATION, 8. chat act by which 
two or more perſons or things conttibite,to pro- 
mbte the ſame end. 
| CO-OPERATIVE, Adj; ebneurring to pro- 
mote the ſame deſign, or to produce the ſame 
et. 
CO- OE KATTOR, S. be that endeavour 
to promote the ſame end as others, 
CO-OPTA/TION, 8. [from co-eptatum, ſu- 
5 of co-opto] adoption 
* Adj. [co-ordinatus, Lat, 
of equal rank, or degree with another. 
CO-ORDUNATELY, Adv, in the fame o. 
der, or rank, with another. 
CO-ORDV/NATENESS, S. the fiate of a 
thing of a degree or rank. equal with another. 
CO-ORDVNATION, S. the ftate of hold- 


CO'OT, or COOTE, 8. Liber, or maeriot 
Belg. cotee, Fr. cuta, Ital.] in Natural Hiſtory, 
a ſmall black water-fowl;' frequenting marſhes 
and'fens,. 

COP, S. A Sax. k 7, Teut.] the top; 
the top or bead of any 5 bf any 1110 

n 


ively, fret from * or OR violent | 
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ba led a cock of | od 


CO/PAL, S. [Span.] a reſinous ſubſtance, | 
pure, tranſparent, of a watery colour, and a 
fragrant ſmell. It flows out of the trunk of a 
tree by incifion, is inflammable, diſſoluble in 
oil, and uſed in diſorders of the breaſt, ö 

COPA/RCENARY, S. [See Coparcener] in 
Law, joint ſucceflion to an inheritance, 

COPA/RCENER, S. [copartageant, Fr.] in 
Law, one who has an equal ſhare of the inhe- 
titance of an anceſtor with another, | 
 COPA'RCENY, S. an equal ſhare of an in- 
bheritance with others. | | | 

COPA'RTNER, S. [from co and partner] 
one who has a ſhare in ſome common ſtock” or 
affair; one who carries on buſineſs in conjunc- 
tion with another; one equally concerned and 
involved in the ſame calamity, or enjoying the 
ſame advantage with another. 

COPA/RTNERSHIP, 8. a ſtate wherein a 
perſon has an equal ſhare of the profits or loſs 
of trade, or is engaged in the ſame common 
defign with another. | 

COPA/YVA, S. [ſometimes written cepivi, 
capivi, copaiva, copaiba, copayw a, c a, cu- 
2 | 1 Medicire, a gum which diſtils from 
a tree in the Braſils, and is made uſe of in diſ- 
orders of the urinary paſſages, | 

CO'PE, S. [See Cop. Chappe, Fr. cappo, Ital.] 
any thing with which the head is covered; an 
ernameat worn by prieſts, reaching from the 
ſhoulders to the feet; any thing read over the 
head, as the ſkies, | 

To CO'PE, V. A. [from the noun] to cover, 
or arch over; A large bridge—coped over- 
« head,” —_ To 16 77G or give as a re- 
compence. Three thouſand ducats—we freely 
© cope your courteous pains withal. Shak, To 
cope rvith, to contend with; to fight or com- 
bat; to oppoſe, SEE 

COPEL, S. See . : 

CO'PIER, S. one who tranſeribes a writing, 
or imitates any coin or other original, Some- 
oe by way of reproach for a perſon that 
18 2 plagiary. : 22 . 

CO PING, S. [coppe, Sax. ] in Architecture, 
-— upper tire of maſonry; which covers a 


_CO'PIOUS, Adj. [copia, Lat. plenty] plen- 
tiful ; abundant ; in great quantities; a - 
ing in words or images ; not confined, 
CO/PIOUSLY, Adv. plentifully ; in great 
quantities; large; in a diffuſive manner, ap- 
plied to ſtile or deſcriptions. ä 
CO/PIOUSNESS, S. plenty; abundance; 
great quantities of any thing; diffuſiveneſs; 
exuberance. by. 0 
_COPPIST, S. an imitator; a tranſcriber, 
CO'/PLAND, S. [cep, Sax. ] a piece of land 
which terminates in an acute angle, | 55 
| COP!PED, Part, ſtrom cop] riſing or ter- 
minating in a point at top. na 


' COP'PEL,'S, {ſpelt likewiſe cope, cape 
and cuppel, from euppe; Sax. or e — Kn. 
and e, à diminutive particle] a veſſel uſed by | 
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afſayers and refiners to try and refine theit me · 

 COP/PER, 8. 
hard heavy metal 
than iron or tin, but lighter than ſilver, lead, 
or gold ; the hardeſt of all metals next to iron, 


Belg. cure te, Fr.] 4 


and on that account mixed with filver and gold, 


to give them a proper degree of hardneſs :- it is 
more liable to ruſt than any other metal; its 
ductility is very great, and its diviſibility prodi- 


inhe- | gious ; for as Mr. Boyle obſerves, a fingle grain 


of it, diflolved in an alkali, will give a ſenfible 


colour to more than 500,000 times its weight of 


water, Copper, fignifies a large veſſel or woiler 
fixed in brick work, A copper-plate, is a thin 
ne of poliſhed copper, engraved with ſome 
eſign. | | 
COP!'PERAS, S. capareſſa, Span. coupercuſe, 
Fr.] a vitriolic AreAer formed of an infuſion 
of copperas- ſtones, or gold · ſtones, in water, af- 
terwards evaporated by fire. It is made uſe of 
in dying wool and hats black, in making ink, 
in tanning leather, in making oil of vitriol, an 
a kind of Spaniſh brown for painters. ' 
COP/PER-NOSE,S. [ kupfferige-naſe, Teut.] 
a red noſe, © -Guttz ariſe all over the 
ec face with great itching, which being ſcratched 
ce look red, render the viſage fiery, and in pro- 
e ceſs of time form what is called a cepper- 
et noſe.”* Wiſeman. 
_ COP/PER-SMITH, S. a 
and deals peculiarly in veſſels formed of copper. 
COP/PER-WORM, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
the teredo, or little worm, which infeſts ſhips 3 
a moth which frets garments. a 
COP!/PERY, Adj, containing copper; made 


Copper. 5 4 

COP!PICE, S. [coupeaux, Fr. from confer, 
to cut or lop: it is often written and pronounced 
copſe] low woods cut at ſtated times; a ſmall 
wood conſiſting of under-wood, or bruſh- wood. 

COP!PLE-DUST, S. powder uſed in refin- 
ing metals, or the groſs parts ſeparated by the 


coppel. 

COP'PLE-STONES, S. [from coppe, Sax. 
and ftone] lumps or fragments of ſtone, broken 
from the adjacent cliffs, and rounded by being 
bowled and tumbled to and fro by the action of 


Vater. 


CO'PSE, S. See Coppice, nene, Gr. to 
cut] ſhort wood uſed for fewel; bru'h-wood. | 


To COPSE, V. A. [from tae noun] to N 


reſerve under · wood. 1 

COPU!LA, S. [Lat.] in Logie, the verb 
which joins the two terms in an affirmative or 
negative propoſition z as, . Virtue it wiſdm. 
B, is the cepula, which joins the terms virtue 
and idm. 

To COPU!LATE, V. A. [ copulatum, ſupine 
of 
a to come together, applied to 
the commerce between animals of different 


ſexes. i 
. COPULA'TION, 8. the embracing of the 


different ſexes. 


— 


bs. 2 
a reddiſh colour, heavier 


hb, Lat. ] to unite, join, or link toge- 


— 


perſon who makes , 


one or. more {db 


C G & 


5 term of Grammar, implying the joining two or 
more ſentences or attributes together. 


ula- 
tive propoſitions, in Logic, are thoſe which have 
ſsbjects connected together by 
conjunct ions affirmative or negative; thus, 
6 Riches and honours are temptations to pride. 


- COPY, S. copie, Fr. copia, Ital.] a vrit- 
of the ſubſtance of ſome 
{ ſmall pack-thread, and jointed, of a green-red- 


ing which 
other, and is wrote, word for word, from ſome 


original; an individual book or manuſcript of 


an author; an inſtrument by which any thing 
18 conveyed in law; a picture Noa vt an 


_ original piece; a line or piece of writing for 


% 


ſcholars to write by. A en is a book of 
blank paper, wherein ſcholars learn writing, by 
endcavouring to imitate ſome piece given them 
by the maſter for that purpoſe. 

To COPY, V. A. to tranſcribe a writing or 


book word for word; to imitate a deſign or pic- 


ture, Uſed neuterly with ſrm, and ſometimes 


with after, before the object of imitation. 


% When a painter copies from the life. Dryd. 

je e after it in their dramatic writings,” 
ife ; 8 

COPY HOLD, S. in Law, a tenure by 


which the tenant hath nothing to ſhew but the 


copy of the rolls made by the ſteward of the 
lord's court, This is a baſe tenure, becauſe 
the tenant holds in ſome ſort at the will of the 


lord, though not ſimply at his will, but accord - 


ing to the cuſtom of the manor; ſo that if the 
tenant do not break that cuſtom, and forfeit 


bis tenure, he ſeems not to ſtand at the lord's 


courteſy, ; | 

COPY HOLDER, S. a perſon admitted a 
tenant of any lands or tenement in a manor, 
which have, time out of mind, been deviſable 
to ſuch. as will take the ſame by copy of court- 
roll, according to the cuſtom of the ſaid ma- 


nor, | 
To COQU'ET, V. A. [from coguette] to 
entertain with amorous diſcourſe ; to treat with 
an appearance of love, without any real affec- 
tion. Neuterly, to pretend the lover. | 
COQUE'TRY, S. {coqueterie, Fr.] a deſire 


of attracting the notice of the other ſex ;' an 


affectation of love, exę reſſed in advances, with- 
out being affected with that paſſion, _ | 
COQUET'TE, S. [Fr. from coguart, Fr. 
a prattler] a gay airy girl, who endeavours to 
attract the notice of the other ſex, and by an 
affectation of tenderneſs to engage a number of 
ſuitors merely from a principle of vanity, and 
without any inclination to a connubial ſtate, 
CO'RACLE, S. [ewor2og/e, Brit. corium, Lat. 
leather] a boat uſed by the Welſh fiſhers, made 
of a frame of wicker work covered with lea- 


ther. 


CO'RAL, S. [corallium, Lat.] a plant of 


a ſtony nature, growing in the water. The whole 
coral plant grows to ſtones, without a root, or 
any ways penetrating them, like other plants, 
taking the exact form of the ſolid it grows to, 
and covering it like a plate. A coral, is applied 


to the toy which is hung pendent from the waſte |. 


of children, whica conſiſts of a piece of ceral 
. | 


| 
| 


1 


C 


? 


COR 
ſet in gold or filver, adorned with bells, and 
having at the extremity a whiſtle, | 

CORA'LLINE, Adj. [corallinus, Lat. ] con- 
ſiſting of coral; reſembling coral. ; 
_ CORA'LLINE, S. [from the ajjeftive] 2 
ſea-plant, without any ſtem, and branching out 
from the root, forming a bunch of filament; 
two or three inches long, of the thickneſs of 2 


diſh, yellowiſh, or whitiſh colour. 

CORA'LLOID, or CORALLOIDA, Aj, 
DLropaN Reden, Gr.] reſembling, or of the na. 
ture of coral, 5 


* of a nimble and ſprightly motion. | 
CO'RBAN, S. [ꝛaw, Heb. hence corbea, 
or corbeille, F r.] an alms baſket; a gift of cha. 
rity ; an alms. Among the Jews, an offering 
or gift made to God or his temple. Corban, 
likewiſe fignifies the treaſury of the temple, 
where the offerings, which were made in mo- 
ney, were depoſited. X | 
COR/BEL, S. [Fr.] in Architecture, the 


2 of a baſket, placed on the heads 
0 


images, or the caryatides, In Building, a 
piece of timber ſticking out fix or eight inches 
from a wall, ſometimes placed ſor ſtrength under 
the ſemi-girders of a platform. 

CORBL'ILS, S. [ corbeille, Fr. corbella, Ital.] 
in Fortification, little baſkets filled with earth, 
and uſed to ſhelter the men, when firing at the 
beſiegers. | 

CORD, S. [cort, Brit. corde, Fr. chords, 
Lat.] a ſtring made of hemp twiſted, generally 
applied to that which is compoſed of ſeveral 
ſtrands. In Scripture, ** The cords of the 
c wicked.” Pſa/. exxix. 4. are the ſnares with 
which they intangle the weak and innocent. 
© The cords, of fins,” Prov, v. 22. are the 
conſequences of crimes and bad habits, which 
are, as it were, bands, which it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to break. Let us caſt away their 
* cords from us. Pſal. ii. 3. is to caſt off ſub- 
jection, which, like cords, binde and reſtrains. 
„% To draw iniquity with cords of vanity.” 
IJ. v. 18. are worldly profits, or pleaſurable allure- 
ments which attract as ſtrongly as cords, © The 
© cords of a man. Hof. xi. 4. are ſuch mo- 
tives as are ſuited to man as a rational agent, 
and conſiſt in reaſons and exhortations. * To 
« ſtretch a line or cord about a city). Lam ii. 
8. is to demoliſh it, or to lay it level with the 
ground. A cord ef wood, is a quantity con- 
fiſting of a pile of eight feet long, four high, 
and four broad, being ſuppoſed originally to be 
meaſured by a cord. 

To CORD, v. A. to bind or faften ſeveral 
things together with a cord, ; 
- CO/RDAGE, S. a quantity of cords; the 
ropes of 2 po nt eos an; | 
_..CO!RDED, Part. made of ropes, or cords. 
A corded ladder, ** Shak, A. corded fuk, 18 
that whoſe ſurface is not level, but riſes in weals 
of the. ze of a ſmall ring or cord. 
CORDELIER, S. CFr. pronounced d, 
r] a Franciſcan, or monk of the order 0 


t. 


COHRANT, S. courant, Fr.] a dance, con- 


ms wS #A<-« tf cu coo. c.:. AO: 


manner, 


ROK 


wear round their waſte, 


CORDIAL, S. in Medicine, a draught; or 


potion which increaſes. the frength of the heart, 
or that which increaſes the natural Rrengtb, by 


bringing the ſerum of the blood into a condi» - 
tion proper for circulation and nutrition, Figu- 
ratively, any thing which occaſions joy, glad» 
neſs, or revives the ſpirits. 
CORDIAL, Adj. reviving; firengthening;- 
Applied to the affections, ſincere ; hearty 
without hypoeriſy. f 


** 


CORDIA'/LITY, S. fincere affection; free - 


dom from hypocriſy. 


CORDIA/LLY, Adv. in a manner free 


from hypocriſy; in a fincere and affectionate 


CO'RDON, S. [Fr.] the ribbon worn by a 
knight or member of any order, In Fortifica- 
tion, a row. of ſtones jutting out before the 
rampart and the baſis of the parapet. 

CORDWAI/NER, S. [cordonnier, Fr.] a 

who makes and ſells ſhoes. 

CO'RE, S. [ coeur, Fr, cor, Lat. ] the heart; 
the inner part of any thing. In Fruit, the 
inner part, which contains the kernel; the 
part, or bag, which contains the matter of a ſore; 

CORIACE!/QUS, Adj. [ corraceus, Lat, ] con- 
ſiſting of, or reſembling leather. 

CORIA/NDER, 8. [coriandrum, Lat.] a 
plant with a fibrous annual root; it hath an 
umbellated flower. It is uſed in medicine as a 
carminative, and corrector to ſome cathartics, 

CO'RINTH, S. [a famous city in Greece] 
a ſmall. fruit, commonly called a currant, 
« The chief riches of Zant conſiſt in corinths,”” 
Bac, The Grintbian order, in Architecture, is 
one of the five orders, and is the moſt noble, 
rich, and delicate of them all. The capital of 
this order is adorned: with two rows of leaves, 
between which little ſtalks ariſe, of which 16 
volutes are formed, which ſupport the abacus. 

CO RK, S. Clerc, Belg. corcho, Span.] in 
Botany, a ſpecies of oak, which is ſtripped of 
its bark every eight or ten years, and is ſo far 
from being injured. thereby, that it is pre- 
ſerved by that means to an hundred years or 
more. Of the hark are formed bungs for bar- 


nd 


| 


tels, and ſtopples for bottles, which likewiſe-go | 


by the name of the tree, and are called corks.. 
CO'RKING-PIN, S. a pin of a large ſize. 
CO'RKY, Adj, conſiſting of, or reſembling 


cork, 


CO/RN; 8. [corn, Sax.] a plant, or grain mal 


of a plant, which produces bread for the food 
of mankind; grain unreaped; grain in the 
ear; an excreſcence or horny ſubſtance growing 
on the toes, from corn, Lat. a horn; a fingle 
particle of gunpowder. or ſalt. 
To CO'RN, V. A. [from the noun] to form 
gunpowder into grains or ſmall particles; to 
2 or ſprinkle meat with ſalt, from gecurnard, 
D. 5 p a OY 1989 FRE g 
 CORNE'LIAN-STONE,' 8. [cornaline, Fr. 
cor neli no, Ital. corneolus, of caro, Lat. fleſh, of 


* 44 fs 


- 


C OO KR 4 
like the fruit] a fort of precious None,” ſet in 
rings, and mage into ſeals, _ E 

CORNE MUSE, 8. [Fr.] a kind of ruſtic 
flute or bag · pipe. 4142 of 4f 5 

CORNE'QUS, Adj. [from corneus, Lat.] 
horny, or reſembling horn. Yue. 
CORNER, S. [cornel; Brit.] an angle, or 
ſpace formed by the meeting of two walls. Fi- 
guratively, a ſecret or private place; the extre- 
mities. Every corner, is uſed for the Whole. 
Corner- ſtone, is that which unites two walls to- 
gether; the principal ſtone. : ; 
COR/NER-WISE, Adv. from one'corner to 
another; diagonally ; with the corner in front, 
' CORINET, S. Ccornetta, Fr.] a horn, or 
muſical wind inſtrument, uſed by the antients 


- 


in war; a company or troop, perhaps as many 


as had one cornet. They diſcerned a body of 
«© five cornets of horſe. An officer in the eaval- 
ry, who bears the enfign or colours in the troop ; 
he is the third officer in the company, and com 
mands in the abſence of the captain and lieute- 
nant. Cornet, in Farriery, is the loweſt part 
of the paſtern of a horſe, runs round the cof- 
fin and is diſtinguiſhed by the hair which joins 
and covers the upper part of the hoof ; a ſcarf 
antiently worn by the deftors; a woman's 
head- dreſs. | 4 
CORNETTER, 8, one who blows the. 
CORNICE, S. [corniche, Fr. coronis, Lat, J 
in Architecture, the-uppermoſt member of the 
entablature of a column, or that which crowns 
the order; likewiſe all little projectures of ma- 
ſonry or joinery, where there are no columns, 
as the cornice of a chimney z the crowning of 
pedeſtals, Cornice-rirgg in Gunnery, the next 
ring to the muzzle ring backwards, 0 
CORNVCULATE, Adj. [from corn, Lat.] 
in Botany, applied to ſuch plants as, after each 
flower, produce many horned pods, called li- 
gue, Corniculate flowers, are ſuch hollow 
flowers as have a kind of ſpur, or little horn 
on their upper part. OS , 
CORNUVFIC, Adj. productive of, or mak · 
ing horns. ; hs rage 
.CORNFGEROQUS, Adj. horned; bearings 
or having horns. a ah 
CO'RNU- AMMONIS, S, in Nat. Hiſtory, 


Ja ſtone, or petrified earth, formed in a little 


turbinated ſhell of a ſpiral figure, reſembling 
the nautilus. When placed in vinegar, or juice 
of lemons, it has a motion like that of an ani- 


CORNU'COPLZE, S. [from cornu, a horn, 
and copia, Lat. plenty] among the ancients, a 
horn, out of which a plenty of all things was 
ſuppoſed'to grow. It is generally the charac- 


| teriſtic of the goddeſs of plenty, and deſcribed - 


in the form of a large horn, adorned with 

flowers, and filled with fruits. 1 

./ To CORNU'TE, V. A. {cornutus, Lat.] to 

2 or beſtow horns. Figuratively, to cuck= - 
+ 


CORNU'TED, Part. [cornurns, Lat.] grafted | 


af cmi, Lat. the hawthorn, hecauſe it is red | with borps 3. horned ; cuckelded. 
ale : 


D 
S COR - 


* 


* 
* 
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CoRN Too, S. a cuckold. | 

_ CO'RNY, Adj. horny, ſtrong, or hard like 
a horn; producing grain or corn. Bring 
«© home the corny ear. Prior. 

_ COROLLARY, S. [corollarium, Lat.] an 
uſeful conſequence drawn from ſomething whi 
is proved or demonſtrated, 

. *CORONA, S. [Lat.] in Architecture, a 
large, flat, ſtrong member of a cornice, ſo called 
from its crowning not only the cornice, but 
likewiſe the whole order; the French term it 
the /armier, and common workmen the drip. 
CORO NAL, S. [from corona, J 
crown; a garland, ** Crown, ye gods, 
4% chus with a coronal.” Spenſ. Adjectively, 
that which belongs ts the crown, or top of the 
head. The coronal ſuture, in Anatomy, is the 
firſt of the cranium, which reaches acrofs from 
one temple to the other: in young children it 
is open in the middle the breadth of a finger or 
more, and if cloſed too much by the officiouſ- 
nels of nurſes, as is too generally the caſe, 
it ſubjects a perſon to the head-ach as long as 
he lives. . ; *.4 : 

+ CORO'NARY, Adj. fcoronarias, a Res 
fating to, or ſeated on the crown of the head, 
In Anatomy, applied to thoſe arteries which 
furniſh the ſubſtance of the heart with blood. 

CORONA'TION, S. the act or ſolemnity 
of crowning a king. Figuratively, the pomp 
or aſſembly preſent at the crowning of a king. 

- CORONER, S. [ froni corona, Lat.] an 
officer, who is confervator of the peace in the 
county where elected: in cafe of a violent 
death, he is to make inqueſt, together with 12 
jurymen impanelled by him for that purpoſe, to 


enter appeals for murder, pronounce judgments | 


for outlawries, execute the king's writs on ex- 
ception to the ſheriff. | 
COROꝶ NET, S. [corenetra, Ital. a diminu- 
five of corona, Lat. a crown] an inferior crown 
worn by the nobility ; that of a duke is adorned 
with firawberry feaves ; that of a marquis with 
leaves and pearls placed interchangeably z that 
of an farl with the peavis raiſed above the 
leaves; that of a viſcount is ſurrounded with 


| pearls only; and that of a baron has only four | 
pearls. - | 
CORPORAL, S. [corrupted from caporal, 


Fr. caporale, Ital.] in the army, an inferior, 


and the loweſt officer in the foot, who com- 


mands one of the divifions, places and relieves 
centinels, keeps good order, and receives the 


word of the infericrs that pafs by his corps. 


On board ſhip, an officer, who has the charge 
of ſetting the watch and centries, and relieving 
them: he fees that all the ſoldiers and ſailors 
keep their arms neat and clean, teaches them 
how to uſe them, and has a mate under 


him. 1 885 | | | 
CORPO RAL, Adj. ſcorpore!, Fr, of cor, 
Fus, Lat. a body] relating to the body, in di- 
vinity and philoſophy. When uſed in oppoſi- 
tion to ſpirit, or its affections, it is ſtiled and 


| 67 ſpelt cerporeal, and then ſigniſies material. 


cORPORALIT v, S. che quality of con- 


ES 


{ 


h | 
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8 
CoOoRPOöRALLVY, Adv, in a ſenfible, & 
material x 3 ily, 1 
J CORPORATE, . [ corporis, genitive of , 
corpus] united into a body or community, ap- 
plied to ſeveral” perſons acting as an indivi- 


| body corporate, or community. 


CORPORA'TION, 5. a body politic, au- 
thorized by the king's: charter to have a com- 
mon ſeal, one head officer, or more members, 
able, by their common conſent, to grant or re- 
ceĩve, in law, any thing agreeable to their char - 
ter, and to ſue or be ſued in their common capa- 
city, as if an individual, 

CORFO/RATURE, 8. it, genitive 
* corpus, Lat.] the ſtate of 15 kg 


Cn eee Adj. cer poreus, Lat.] 
conſiſting of matter or oppoſed to ſþr- 
9 See „ i 7 # 
PORVETY, S. the quality of a thin 
which has a body. : N | : 
ds T ARG ION, S. the act of giv- 
ing a to a thing, or rendering it the ob- 
ject of the touch or other ſenſes. In Chemiſ- 
try, the act of reuniting ſpirits into a body te- 
ſembling that which they had before their be- 
ing raiſed into ſpirits, 
To CORPO/RIFY, V. A. to thicken or 
gather into a body. | EI bo 
CORP S, 8. Fr.] a body or collec- 
tien of ſoldiers. In Architecture, that part 
| which projects or ſtands out from a wall, and 
ſerves as 2 ground for ſome decoration, or or- 
nament, 
CORPSE, S. [corpus, Lat.] the body, uſed 
in contempt ; a dead body; a carcaſe. 
CO'RPULENCE, or CO'RPULENCY, S. 
op apa Lat.] the ftate of a perſon over- 
aded with fleſh and fat; a large quantity of 
matter, not eafily moved. The heavineft 
*« and corpuleney of the water requiring a great 
« force to divide it.. Ray. 
CORPULENT, 5. \ corpulentus, Lat.! 
fleſhy; abounding in fat and fleſh. 

COR PU'SCULAR, or CORPUSCULA'- 
RIAN, Adj, belonging to atoms, or the ſmall 
particles of bodies, The cularian, or cr- 
pujcular philoſophy, is that which endeavours to 
explain the phænomena of nature by the mo- 
tion, reft, or poſition of the corpuſcles, or mi- 
nute particles, of which bodies conſiſt, 

.. CORPUUSCULE, 'S. 'f corpuſeulm, Lat. 3 
diminutive of corpus, Lat.] a ſmall body; 
particle of matter; an atom; a ſmall frag - 


ment. 85 
To CORRA/DE, v. A. [corrade] to rw 
5 to wear away, by rubbing two bodies to- 
, „ 5 7 | 
: CORRADIA'TION, S. the conjunction of | 
rays in one point, | 64 
To CORRE'CT, v. A. [correffum, fupn | 
of corrigo, Lat.] to puniſh a perſon for 2 fault, 
in order to make him amend. In Printing, to 
note the faults of the compoſitor, that th) 


— ..lt..4 


2 a 


* 


| may be amended before a ſheet is warbel e, 


twenty yards broad, along the edge of a ditch, 


ton, called likewiſe the covert zoay. 


SEE an eta 9 + ou 
: CORY =P * 
' p \ c 3 irate 


mend any error in writing; to give a perſon 
1 of hl faults,” In Medicine, to counter- 
act, or leſſen the force or ill qualities of one 
mgredient by another. 5 

CORRE'CT, Adj. Ccorrettus, Lat.] that 
which is perfect; freed from errors or miſtakes 
by frequent emendations or corrections. 

CORRE'CTION, S. puniſhment for faults, 
in order to produce amendment; the alteration 
or amendment of an error or miſtake in wri- 


ting or printing; an amendment; reprehen- 


fon ; cenſure 3 or notice of a fault, In Me- 
dicine, the leſſening any quality of an ingre- 
dient, by jcining it with one of oppoſite quali- 


ties, ; 
CORRE'CTIVE, Adj. having the power 
of altering or counteracting any bad quali- 


des. 

CORRECTTVE, S. that which has the 
power of altering or counteracting any bad 
quality; imitation ; reſtriction, applied to the 
ſenſe of werds. | | 


CORRE/CTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 


td be free from faults ; exactly. 
CORRECTNESS, S. perfection, arifing 
from frequent and accurate alterations. 
CORRE C TOR, S. he who amends a per- 
ſon by means of puniſhment. In Printing, 
the perſon who examines and alters the errors 
of the compoſitor in the proofs. In Medicine, 


an ingredient in a compoſition, which guards 


againſt, or abates the force of another, 


To COR'RELATE, V. N. [from con and 
| or reciprocal 
zelation to one another, as father and ſon. N 


relatus, Lat.] to have a mutu 


COR RELATE, S. one that ſtands in an 
oppoſite relation; as father and ſon. _ | 
CORRELA'TIVE, Adj. having a recipro- 
cal relation, ſo that the exiſtence of the one 
depends on the exiſtence of another; as father 
and ſon, huſband and wife. | 
To COR/RESPOND, V. N. [from cn and 
reſbondes, Lat.] to anſwer 3 to match; to 
ſuit ; to be proportionate, or adequate to ano- 


ther; to keep up an acquaintance with another 
menſt ruum. 


by ſending and receiving letters. 
CORRESPONDENCE, or CORRESPO N- 
DENCV, S. [from con and reſpondeo, Lat.] an 
agreement; the matching or fitting of two 
things together; an intercourſe kept up by let- 
ter; friendſhip 3 intercourſe, or commerce. 
| CORRESPONDENT, Adj. [from con and 
reſpondeo, Lat.] ſuiting; fitting; agreeing; 
anſwering. | 8 | 
CORRESPONDENT, S. a perſon with 
whom commerce is carried on, or intelligence 
kept, by mutual meſſages or letters. 
? CORRESPONSIVE, Adj. ſuitable to; an- 
werable .to. © Corre and fulfillin 
10 bolts.“ Shak. A eſponſrue IS. 1 ; - 
CORRI'DOR, S. [Fr. and Span. corridore, 
Tal.] In Fortif cation, a road or way, about 


without fide, encompaſſing the whole fortifica- 
In Ar- 


4 


þ 


. 


; 


COR, 


tance from each other. N 


rective; or having the power of amending any 


error, fault, or bad quality, | 
CORRYVALRY, S. oppoſition to the in- 


power, fame, or love. | 
CORRO/BORANT, Part. { corroboransy 
giving ſtrength. „ bi 
To CORRO'BORATE, V. A, [from c- 
reboratum, ſupine of corroboro, Lat.] to confirm 
en aſſertion; to ſtrentthen or make 
ſtrong. | : 
'CORROBOR A/TION, S, the act of 
ſtrengthening z the confirmation or eftabliſhing 
a truth by ſome additional proof; the act of 
confirming ; addition of ſtrength. „ 
CORROBOR AfTIVE, Adj. having the 


particular bodily weakneſles, 
To CORRO DE, V. A. to eat away by de- 


ſolid body; to prey upon; to conſume, or wear 

away by degrees. > oo ati 
CORRO'DENT, Part. [corrodens, Lat. 

a body, applied to the effect of 

ftruum, or fluid, on ſolid bodies, g 


CORRO'/DIBLE, Adj. that which may be 


conſumed or waſted away by ſome acrid or corro- 
ding liquor. | 

CORROSIBILITY, S. the poſſibility of 
being corroſible; the poſſibility of having its 
particles divided by ſome menſtruum or li- 


quor. ' | | 
CORRO'SIBLE, Adj. [from corroſum, Lat. J 
that which may have its particles eaten, con- 
ſumed, or ſeparated by liquor or men- 
ſtruum. 1 ? 
CORROY/SIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
being liable to have its particles ſeparated by a 


CORROSION, S. the diſſolution or ſepa⸗ 
ration of the particles of a body by an acid or 
faline liquor or menſtruum. 

CORROYSIVE, Adj. having the power of 
inſinuating itſelf between, and ſeparating the 


ting, vexing, or of making a perſan uneaſy or 
VVV 
"CORRO/SIVE, S. that which has the 
power of conſuming, eating, or waſting away; 
that which has the power of fretting, giving 
pain, or rendering a perſon uneaſy, 
CORRO'SIVELY, S. Adv. in the 
of, or like a corrofive ; having the quality'of a 
corroſive, 55 Sh 8 
CORRO'SIVENESS, S. the ings. Bayan ak 
by a fluid infinuates itſelf between the pores 
of a ſolid body, feparates them, or waſtes it 
away. 
CO 


Us 


9 


bullding, Teading to ſeveral chambers at a dif. 


' CORRUVGIBLE; Adj. [from corrige, Let. 
that which may be altered for the better; that 
which is a proper object of puniſhment ; cor- 


tereſt, of another, whether it regards, wealth, 


Lat.] having the power of firengthening, or 


power of increaſing ſtrength, ar of ſervice in 


grees, applied to the action of a liquor on ſome 


having the power of ſeparating the pricey | 


particles of a body; having the power of fret - 


COR | 
having the power of wriokling, ar contracting 


Into wrinkles, | 
To COM GATE, V. A. [corrugatum, 
ſupine of corrugo, Lat.] to wri 
CORRUGA'TION, 8 the act of drawing 
or contracting into wrinkles. 
To CORRUPT, V. A. [corruptum, ſupine 
of corruptio, Lat.] to alter the qualities of a 
body by putrefying, Figuratively, to engage a 
perſon to do ſomething contrary to his inclina- 
tion or conſcience by bribes or money; to ſpoil ; 
. to vitiate; or render bad, Neuterly, to grow 
rotten, ; 
. .CORRU'PT, Adj. ;[corruptus, Lat.] vi- 
tious; void of moral goodneſs; loſt to piety 
biaſſed by -bribes, applied to perſons, Tainted; 
rotten, applied to things. | 
+ .CORRU'/PFER, $. that which putrifies, 
or taints, applied to things. One who by ill 


example, or baſe motives, ſeduces a perſon to 


vice. | : 
'CORRUPTIBFLITY, S. the poſſibility of 

being corrupted, putrified, or rendered worſe. 

CORRU'PTIBLE, Adj. that which may 


be putrified or grow rotten 3 that which may 
Lat.] the 


be de ſtroyed or Yendered vitious. | 
 COQRRU'PTION, S. [corruptie, 
action whereby a body loſes all its. properties or 
qualities for a certain time, or whereby its form 
is altered, and its qualities changed from what 
they were before ; rottenneſs. In Morality, a a 
change from virtue to vice. In Politics, 2. ſtate | 
wherein perſons are loſt to the good of their 
country, are bought by bribes, or act only 
from lucrative motives; the means by which 
my perfon may be rendered vitious; or a thing 
may be made rotten. In Surgery, the matter 
contained in an ulcer or wound, calleg pu by 
practitioners. In Law, the taint which grows 
to a perſon or his heirs, on account of his ha- 
ving been guilty of felony or treaſon. f 
CORRU/PTIVE, Adj. having the power or 
quality of rendering tainted or rotten ;- or of 
-making vitious. | 5 
CORRU'PTLESS, Adj. that which cannot. 
be corrupted, or decay, 2 | 
- CORRU/PTNESS, S. the quality or ſtate 
of a cortupted body; vice. 7 
- - CO'RSAIR, S. { Fr, cox/axo, Ital.] an 
armed veſſel, which, without any letter of 
marque, ſtops and plunders merchants veſſels, 


eſpecially. thoſe which. are in the Mediterranean | ho 


ene 0 — . 
„ S. Ccorpſe, Fr.] a poetical word 
for a.carcale or dead body. 7 + js $0393} 
. . _CO/RSELET, S. [Fr. corfaleits, Ital.] 
- little armour for the ſorepart of the body. 
CoORTICAL, Adj. { from gor ticus, genitive 
of cortex, Lat. bark] barky; belonging to the 
outward part of any thing. In Anatomy, the 
cortical ſubſtance of the brain, is its exterior 
part. See Brain. „„ | 


4 
* 


reſembling e bark of A 
COR TYCOSE, Adj. [corticoſus, Lat.] full 


ao bak... | 


* 


79 15 


:  CORV'SCANT, Part, Ie 
coruſco, Lat.] 


* 


+ | coruſcans, part, of 
01 at.] glittering by flaſhes; flaſhing, 
* CORUSCA'TION, S. [coruſcatio, Lat.] a 
quick, ſudden, and ſhort darting of ſplendor ; 
a flaſh; a glittering light. 
CORY'MBATED, Adj, [from - corynbuc 
Lat.] in Botany, abounding or._garniſhed with 
branches of berries. VV 
TCoRYMBTTEROUS, Adj, [from ceryn- 
bus, and fero, Lat. to bear] in Botany, ap, 
plied to ſuch plants as have a compound 9iſcoug 
flower, without any down adhering to their 
leeds; +. ; 
CORY!MBUS, 8. - t.] in Botany, a 
round clufter of berries, like thoſe of the ivy, 
COSE!CANT, -S. in Geometry, the ſecant 
of an arch which is the complement of another 
arch to go degrees. 
CO'SIER, S. [couſer, Fr. to ſew] a botcher; 
a low-lived perſon; a word of contempt. 
cc Squeak out your cofier catches. Shak, 
* CO'SINF, S. in Geometry, the part of the 
diameter intercepted between the center and the 
right fine, and always .equal to the fine of the 
complement of the arch. _ 
COSME!/TIC, Adj. [xo@genTixG, Gr.] ha- 
ving the power of improving the perſonal 
charms; beautifying 4 or beightening beauty, 
COSMICAL, Adj. [xeopec, Gr. ] rela- 
ting to the world, In Aſtronomy, riſing toge- 
ther, or in the ſame degree of the ecliptic with 


ſun. YL 5 - 3 4 ; 0 
COSMIC ALLT, Adv. at che ſame time 


"COSMO'GONY, $ 
and yon] the 
world. 
Gr. and abe one who compoſes a de- 


ſcription of the relation, fitneſs, figure, and 


. [fro om e loc fit, Gr. 
riſe, origin, at creation. of the 


diſpoſition of all the parts of the world. 


COSMO'GRAPHY, S. [from nge, C. 
the <A. 7 and yea i elcription of the ſe- 


| veral parts of the world ; or the art of deline- 


ating its ſeveral bodies according to their magri- 


| tudes, motions, relations, Ic. It confiſts of 


geouraph and aſtronomy, .. | | 

| COSMO/POLITER, or COSMOPO'LI- 
TAN, S. from Ke {40Q, Gr. and gromn;] : 
| citizen of the world, oppoſed to one who be. 
ongs to any particular place; one who is 3; 
me in all companies, and in all countries. 

. COST, S. een Ital. ] the price, or mo- 
ney given for the purchaſe of a thing; charge; 
5 Figpratively, ſymptuouſneſs 3, 1uxury 3 


„„ RG onions cn 
e CONT . N., feet and particle 
preter coſt” of coſtare, Ital, cauftery, Fr.] to be 
purchaſed or bought at a particular ſum. 
CO'STAL, Adj. (from ſta, Lat. 


| belonging. dhe ribs, 


a rib] 


3 TS bg £ 


Ar = Mo On ED, S. [from oof, 8 hew] the 
CORTICA'TED, Adj. [corticatas, Lat.] | head or Gall, Take bim over the far! 


e with the belt. Shak, In Gardens | 
round bulky apple, ſomewhat reſemblins we 
head, „„ 


. IVE 
«2% QOSTIVE 
— 
2 


; * 
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CO'STIVE, Adj. [confi 1 confi 
r.] bound! in the den e acre he 


* Figuratively, Hardened, becauſe the Excrements 


of coſtive perfons ate hard; * Clay in dry fea- 
« ſons is bt, hardening with. the Too.” 
rim. 0 
008 TIyx/Ess, 8. in Medicine, a pre- 
ternatural detention of the excrements, attend- 
ed with an unuſual hardneſs and drineſe, and 
thence with a difficulty of diſcharging them. 
COSTLINESS,. S. ſumptuouſneſs ; expen- 
ſiveneſs; the Jour 'value, or ſum requirgd for 
che purchaſe of a thing. n 
COSTLY, Adj. requiring a large ſum, or 
penfive. * Fi- 


much me ney for its purchaſe ;* expenſi 


guratively, rare ; valuable. 5 
C0 MARV, „ a 


COYTUS, S. [Lat.] in Botany, a ſweet 


ſcented herb, whoſe flowers are naked, of a 
yellow colour, and growing in umbels at the 
tops of the flallks. : Fs 

COT, S. ce, Sax. cot, Brit. hot, Il. 


and Belg.] a ſmall, low, and mean houſe; a 


hut, | , 
COTA/NGENT, S. in Geometry, the com- 
plement of an arch, which is the complement 
of another to 90 degrees. 1 
COTE/'MPORARY, Adj. [from con and 
tempur, Lat.] living at the ſame time with an- 


other, See by ah 3 
CO/T-LAND, S. land belonging ts a cottage. 
CO'T-QUEAN, S. [from cote, Sax. a houſe, | 

and, quean, of een or guena, Sax. or cwens, | 

5 a perſon who offici- 
ouſly concerns himſelf with women's affairs. 

Cer, its abbreviation, is only in uſe; * ©” 

COTTA'GE, 8. [See Cet] a little mean 


Coth. a wife, dr woma 


** 


houſe or hut. 


corTA ER, S. one who dwells in a hut, | 
or cottage, In Law, one who lives on a com- 


mon without paying rent, and without any 
HUMP OTST CITE TENT 

COT TON, S. [corrion, Brit. otrone, Ital. 
cotton, Fr.] the down of the fiuit of the cot- 
ton-tree, Whofe flower has a double empale- 
ment, and. five Heart-ſhaped petals, à great 
number of ſtarfiina loeſe above, and joining at 
bottom, a round germen ſupporting four ſtyles, 
which afterwargs becomes a,xoundiſh caplule, 
having four ce: „ filled with oval feeds, wrap- 
ped up in down, Whick is the cotton. Corton 
likewiſe ſigpifies. a coarſe Kind of cloth made 
of its threads, when ſpun, The MancheRer 


velvet, which is made of this* ſabftafice, | both 


on account of its beauty and wear, recommends 


» 


the growing of cotton in our Weſt-Indian j 
g 


iſands very firoogly, And if It wee mote 'care- 
fully dyed, might bid fair for à more general 


- , 


conſumptlon at home, as Well as a 74 At ex- 
port to our colonies and foreign markets on the 


continent. * 7 


Lat. conflipe,. 


8 


heavy burthen, or through pain, fear, or re- 
ſpect; to include 3 fo e forte by 
way of implication, * The great argument 
c for a futufe ftate, is couched in the words I 
e have read.“ Atterbury, To include by way 


| proper poſture for attack. t Courh their ſpears. 

Par. Loft. In Surgery, to depreſs, or take off 

a film, which obftruQts the fight, called im- 

properly, touching the eye, or couching a patient, 
inſtead of couching a cataract᷑. a 


„ 1 4 1 % 


| furniſhed with a 'mattraſs, on which prota lie 
down for repoſe, or eaſe. Figuratively, a bed. 
In Painting, a lay of colour, wherewith a wall 
or wainſcot is painted. „ The cieling has 
« had two cues, i. e. it has been pair 
over twice, . . 
COUCHANT, part. [Fr.] lying down 
ſquating. In Heraldry, applied to the poſture 
of a beaſt lying with his belly on the ground, 
his legs bent under him, and his head looking 


upwards, s 


3 


4 * 


bed, oppoſed to lever, | 
' COU'CHER, ©, one who couches perſons 
for cataracts ; an occuliſt. 5 3 
CO VE, S. [from corvrir, Fr.] 
creek or bay; à ſhelter, or cover. 
COVENANT, S. [convenant, Fr. conven- 
tum, Lat.] an agreement between two perſons, 
wherein ſome advantages are to accrue. to either 
party, on their performing certain conditions; 
a writing, containing the terms of à contract 
t. 
To'COVE/NANT, V. N. to, bargain; to 
agree ; or ſtipulate ; to agree with a perſon on 
certain conditions. | „ nes 
a party in an agreement, or covenant. 
4 COVENANTER, 8. one who makes an 
] 2greement with another, „„ 
1 COVENOUS, Adj. [from covin] in Law 
{ fraudulent ; with an intention to deceive oe 
cheat. Coyepous leaſes,” Bae. | 
COVENTRY, S. a large and populous city 


1 remarkable for the blue tinge of its water. It 
drives a' conſiderable trade, and the manufac- 
ture of tammiſe is their principal employment, 
next to weaving of ordinary ribbands, particu- 
larly black,.. The buildings are old. In this 


city two. patllaments have been held, the one 
inthe fen of king Henry IV. called Parlta- 
mentum Indoatorum, and the other in that of 
king Henry VI. denominated Parliamentom 


| the Yorkiſts. It is govertied by a mayor, who 
returns two members to parliament. Till of 
late it had but two pariſh-thutches, Holy Tri- 


nity and St. Michael; but a third has been 


To COUCH, v. N. TCeatieg, Fr. J to he] Jately added, which is called St. John the Bap- 
down'on 4 bed ; to lie down on the: knees bent] tick. It is united to the ſee of Litchfield, 
under, applied to beaſts; to le in Walt or am- where the cathedral is, ' Coventry croſs is 2 


bulk ; to Jay under as a gseh 


„de Thee deep fine Gothic ſtructure, and at the S. end of the 


need ae heath,” Ber en e town i el ire, all tht is If df the Grey 


; 1 


4 


by 


To flopp or fink down, through p reſſire or i Friars church, Its weekly 


markets are 


v4 r _ | 


of analogy or op to jncline a ſpear in a 


CO/'UCH, S. Tfrom the verb] a long ſeat 


COUCHE'E, S. [Fr.] the time of going to 


a ſmall 


COVENANTEE, S. in Law, one W¹ë ö 


of Warwickſhire, on the little river Sherborne, 


diabolicum, as attainders paſſed in it againſt 


| COV 5 
neſdays and Fridays. It holds annual fairs on 
May 2, for hoſes, cows, and ſheep; Friday 
in Trinity week, for flannels, linen, and wool-, 

len; and the firſt day is a repreſentation of la · 
dy Godiva on horſeback, and. a proceſſion of 
the inhabitants; November 1, for linen and 
woollen cloth, and horſes, It lies x5 miles N. 
of Warwick, and ninety N. W. of London. 
Lat. 52 deg. 29 min. N. long. 2 deg. 27 
min, W. 15 

To COVER, V. A. [couvrir, Fr.] to 
ſpread, or overſpread with ſomething; to con- 
ceal under ſomething; to hide by falſe appear - 
ances, or ſpecious pretexts; to overwhelm, or 
bury, © Rallery and wit ſerve only to cover 
tc“ nonſenſe with ſhame.” Watts, To conceal, 
as in a wrapper, from human fight. „ Cha- 
« rity ſhall cover the multitude of fins.” 1 Pe- 
ter iv. 8, To copulate with the other ſex, ap- 
plied io horſes, Io wear a hat, or other co- 
vering on the head. To be covered in the 
« preſence of the king. Drya. 
CO'VER, S. that which is ſpread over an- 
other. Figuratively, concealment; a ſpecious 
pretence to conceal or hide a perſon's deſigns, 
uſed with fer, ' ©* The pretence of jt is a hand- 
c ſome cover for imperfections. Collier. 
CO'VER, S. ſhelter; a place free from 
danger, uſed with under. Whilſt the army 
« was under cover. Clarend. ö 
COV'ERING, S. dreſs; any thing ſpread 
over another, | 

_ , COVERLET, S. ſtrom ceuvrir and lit, 

Fr.] the uppermoſt part of the bed-cloaths ; 
or an ornamental covering thrown. over the reſt. 
of the bed · cloaths. i 5 
CO'VERT, S. [couvert, Fr.] a ſhelter, or 
place of defence from danger; a thicket or hid- 
ing place. Ps | : 
CO'VERT, Adj. [corvert, Fr,] ſheltered ;' 
not open, or expoſed, Figuratively, ſecret ; 
private ; concealed by ſome fair pretext, or ſpe-. 

_ Cious appearance. Open war, or covert guile. 
Par. Loft. ' In Law, under protection or ſhel- 
ter; hence femme convert, is uſed for a married 
woman, Covert way, in Fortification, a ſpace 
of ground, level vi h the field on the edge of 
the ditch, three or four fathom broad, ranging 
round the half moons, or other works. 

CO'VERTLY, Adj. in a ſecret, cloſe, pri- 
vate, or indirect manner. | py ag 
CO/VERTNESS, S. the quality of being 
hidden; unperceived ;. indirect; or infidious. 
CO'VERTURE, S. ſhelter ; defence againſt / 

any danger or inconvenience. Figuratively, a 
ſpecious pretext or appearance to conceal a þad 
defign, In Law, the ſtate or condition of a 
married woman, ns 5 

To CO VET, V. A. [ converter, Fr.] to de- 
fire vehemently what a perſon is not peſſeſſed 
of; to proſecute, or endeavour to acquire with 
great eagerneſs. „ Cover earneſily the beſt 
c gifts, 3 Cor, xii, 31. Neuterly, to have a 

ſtrong and violent deſire, 3 

- , COVETABLE, Adj. that which is proper 
or fit, or worthy to be defired or wiſhed for. 


„ 


e 


Fr.] exceſſively deſirous of; inordinate eager 
after the acquiring and preſerving of money; 
' avaricious 3 defirous ; fond; or eager to poſ- 
ſeſs, uſed in a good ſenſe. Coverons of wil. 
« dom.“ Shak, 5 
| CO/'VETOUSLY, Adv, in a greedy, ava- 
ricious manner, _ _ „ © 
CO/VETOUSNESS, 8. the quality of be, 
ing inordinately, fond of money, or eager after 


gain. 

CO'VEY, S. [couvee, Fr.] a hatch; or 
an old bird with her young; a number or col. 
leftion of birds near one another, 

COOH, S. [pronounced coff, from huch, 
Belg.] in Medicine, a convulſive motion of the 
diaphragm, muſcles of the larinx, thorax, and 
abdomen, violently ſhaking and expelling the 
air drawn into the lungs by inſpiration, with a 
noiſe like that of an exploſion, intended by na- 
ture to unburthen the trachea of the lymph or 
ſerous humour, with which its glands are over- 
charged, | 1 

To CO/'UGH, V. N. [lachen, Belg, kf, 
ry 4. have the diaphragm or lungs convulſed 
by the irritation of ſerous humours, which they 
endeavour to expel, and by that means cauſe a 
noiſe like an exploſion ; to make a noiſe in en- 
deavouring to diſcharge the trachea or lungs of 
the lymph with which it is over-charged, on 
account of the ſtoppage of perſpiration, Ac- 
tively, to eject or clear by coughing, uſed with 


sf ST Rn F VER 
OPERA. S. a perſon affected with a 
cougn. . . ; 
CO'VIN, or CO'VINE, S. convenir, or 
counrir, Fr. to hide] an agreement between 
two or more, in order to cheat a perſon, | 

CO VINO, S. [from cove. or counrir, Fr. 
to cover] in Building, applied to houſes project- 
ing over the ground-plot, or the turned pro- 
jecture arched with timber, lathed, and plaſter- 
ed, under which people may walk dry during a 


1 | DN | 
COLD, [the preter · imperfect of can] was 
able; or had in my power to. 5 
CO'ULTER, S. Lculter, Lat.] the ſharp 
iron, which. cuts the earth perpendicular to the 
lough-ſhare, f 


COU'NCIL, 8. [concilium, Lat. conſeil, Fr.] 
an aſſembly met together to conſider, examine, 
or deliberate on any ſubhject. 

 COUNCIL-BOARD, S. [See Board] v. 
ble at which matters of ſtate are taken into 
confideration. _ 4 | 5 
cOUNSEL, S. [confilium, Lat. conſelll, 
Fr. configlio, Ital.] advice, or directions given 
to a hs. oh to regulate his conduct, and form 
his purſvits by. In Law, a perſon who pleads 
at the bar, an abbreviation of the word con- 


or, ö 
Fo COU!NSEL,. v. A. ;[confeiller, Fr.] to 
give advice, or inform a perſon of the moſt ad- 
vantageous way of jegvlating any point in bis 
conduct, or ordering any particular meaſures ; 
to adviſe any particular meaſures, 
 SCOUNNSELLABLE, Adj. ready to follow 


_ EO'VETOUS, Adj. [corvoiteux, . 


— 


the advice or perſuaſion of others, cou. 8 


weigh one thing againſt another. Figuratively, 


| ing of things between two os more perſons, 


cn REN 
COUNSFLLOR, 8. one who gives advice 


* 


COU 
To/COUNTE/RCHANGE, v. N. to g. 


to, or endeavours to perſuade another 3 a con- and receive; to charge one thing for anot 


fidant. Figuratively, one whoſe province it is 
to adviſe in matters of ſtate, In Law, a per- 
{on who is conſulted on any difficulty arifing in 


"1 writing, Who pleads at the bar, and has |. 
eee ee ; | troy the effect of a charm by counteracting 
it, | * ; 


hee» admitted as a barriſter, © 
' COUNSELLORSHIP, 8. the office, or 
poſt of a counſellor, | 
To COUNNT, V. A. f compter, Fr. computo, 
Lat.] to number, or tell; to reckon; to 
eſtcem z to account, or look upon in any parti- 
lar light; to impute or charge, uſed with to. 
« All the impoffibilities which poets count to 
« extravagance of looſe deſeription.“ Reeve. 
Neuterly, to draw as a conſequence from; to 
found or build a ſcheme or argument upon. 
cob NT, S. [compre, Fr.] See Compt. 
CO Nr, S. ſ[compte, Fr. comes, Lat.] a 
nobleman who poſſeſſes a domain erected into a 
county, in Tank between a duke and a baron, 
and bears on his arms a coronet adorned with 
three precious ſtones, and ſurmounted with 
three large pearls, whereof thoſe in the middle 
and extremities advance above the reſt, | 
COU!NTABLE, Apj. that which may be 
numbers. | | 
COUNTE'NANCE,. S. ' [coutenance, Fr.] 
the form of the face, or particular eaſt of the 


features, Figuratively, air, or look. To keep | ; 
who imitates a- thing with intention to paſs - 


countenance, a compoſure of the features and 
complexion wherein they undergo no change, 
Figuratively, protection, patronage, ſupport, 
« Giye countenance to piety and virtue. Atterb. 
To COUNTENANCE, V. A. [from the 
noun] to ſupport, favour, or protect. Figu- 
ratively, to act ſuitable to; to keep up the 
appearance of a thing; to encourage ; to ap- 
pear in defence of. He did countenance the 
landing in his long boat. Watts, 
COUNTE/NANCER, S. one who appears 
4 behalf of, or encourages a perſon or de- 
Zn. g 8 
COUNTER, S. [contuir, Fr.] a falſe piece 
of money, yſed as a means of reckoning, Fi- 
guratively, money, uſed in contempt; the ta- 
ble or board on which goods art ſhewn, or mo- 
ney told in a ſhop. In Farriery, that part of a 
horſe's forehand that lies between the ſhoulder 
and under the neck, ol 
COUNTER, Adv. [contre, Fr. centra, Lat.] 
in oppoſition z contrary, . , oi 
To COUNTERA'CT, V. A. to deftroy 
2 power of any canſe, by acting contrary to 
To COUNTERBA'LLANCE, V. A. to 


to act againſt with an oppoſite effect. 
To COUNTER BU/FF, v. N. to beat back 
4 thing in a motion, in a direction contrary to 
that in which it moved at firſt J to ſtrike or 
beat back FF 
 COUNTERBUYFF, S. a blow which makes 
a thing move in a cont direQion ; a ſtroke | 
which makes a thing hier Flax : 
COUNTERCHANGE, 8. a mutual ebang- 


began; to march back, - 


' \COUNTERCHA'RM, S. a ſpell made uſe 
of to deftroy or counteract the effects of an- 
other. | ; 


4 


To COUNTERCHA'RM, v. A. to de- 


To. COUNTERCHE/CK, v. A. to flop! 


by a ſudden obſtruction or oppoſition. 


To COUNTERDRA'W, V. A. to copy a 


defign by means of a fine linen cloth, oiled pa- 
per, or other tranſparent ſubſtance, whereon 
the ſtrokes appearing, are followed or traced 
with a pencil, 7 ; 


To COUNTERFEIT, v. A. [ contrefait, 


from contrefaire, Fr.] to copy or imitate with 
an intention to make the thing paſs for an ori- 
ginal ; to imitate z to reſemble.” Figuratively, 


to put on the appearance of ſomething really 


excellent. | 
' COUNTERFEIT, S. made or copied from 


another, with an intention to be paſſed for an 


original; forged; fictitious. Figuratively, de- 
ceitful; hypocritical, 33 


Or ERTETT, S. one who perſonates 
another; an impoſtor; ſomething made in imi- 


tation of another, with intention to be paſſed 
as an original; a forger. 


COUNTE'RFEITER, 8. 4 forger; one 
the reſemblance as an original. Uſed in an ill 


ſenſe. 6 


COUNTERFETTLV, Adv. with forgery; 
fiQitiouſly ; with diſſimulation or hypocriſy, - 
COUNTERGA'GE, S. in Carpentry, a 
method uſed in meaſuring the joints, by tranſ- 
ferring the breadth of a mortoiſe to the place in 
the timber where the tenon is to be, in order 
to make them fit each other. ; 
COUNTE/RLIGHT, S. in Painting, a: 
window or light oppoſite to any thing which 
makes it appear to a diſadvantage, Fas 
To COUNTERMAIND, V. A. ſcontre- . 
mander, Fr.] to order ſomething contrary to 
what has been „ = to eee. or 
repeal an order. Figuratively, to oppoſe; to 
2 ſelf in oppoſition to the nel 


| another, ES | 
To COUNTER MA'RCH, V. A. to march 


in a direction oppoſite to that in which an army 
 COUNTERMARCH, S. in War, a change 
of the wings and front of a battalion, where- 
by the men in the front come to be in the rear, 
Figuratively, a change or alteration of mea- 
ſures, or conduct, oppoſite to thoſe which pre- 
Re * * E's 
COUNTERMA RR, S. a- ſecond or third 
mark. put on & bale of goods belonging to ſeve- 


-- COUNTERMINE, S. in War, a ſubter- 
raneous paſſage made by the. beſieged in ſearch 
of the enemy's mine, to take out the powder, 


g 


Hoy as | To 


give air to it, or any other ways fruſtrate its 


ral perſons, that it may not be opened but in i | 
the preſence of them all. N 


CIO 

To COUNTERMINE, V. A. Ltrom the 
noun] to dig a paſſage into an enemy's mine, 
dy which the powder may be taken out, air 
given to it, or other means uſed to fruſtrate. 
its intention. Figuratively, to fruſtrate a. de- 
| en; © counterwork: or e by feces e 


i 
"COUNTERMO'TION, 8. 3 motion. oppo-. 


r 


hte or eontrary to another. | 

COUNTERMU'RE, 8. 3 Fr. 12 
Intle wall built cloſe to ; to ſtrengthen | 
and ſecure jt. 


cOUNTERNOPsx, 8. a ſound. or noiſe. 
a made in oppoſition | to another, Wee ze 
drown it, and hinder its being heard. 
-»COUNTERO'/PENING, 8. an opening, 
ven, or aperture, oppoſite to another. 
COUNTER PANE, S. ¶contrepcint, Fr. 1 a 
cloth or ornamental covering laid over a bed. 
» COUNTERPART, S. a part oppoſite Is 
or which anfwers another. 
TERPLEA, S. the plea of a re- 
Peri to that of another; a reply. in order 
to oppoſe the plea of another, 
To COUNTERPLOT, V. A. to play one 
the effects of, by forming and carrying on one 
af a co tend 


* - 


bi 


| Likiee oppoſed to another. 


To COUNTERPO/ISE, V. A. hom con- | 


tre and Fr. 10 one weight againſt 
wad aids = OT wth equal weight. 
N to produce a contrary action by an 
equal weight-z to act with equal. power Againſt 
any perſon or cauſe. 

COUNTERPO/ISE, 8. 2 weight which is 
| heavy enough to counterbalance another. Figu-, 
ratively, an e or thing of equal at 
with another, 

a COUNTERPOISON; S.. a: medicine by 
which-the effects erg are Rinde coun- 
teracted. 

--COUNTERPRESSURE, S. an oppoſite 
Ser or preſſure, by. which that which, preſſes 
22 .contrasy aus 4 i e or de 

oyed 5 
1 To COUNTER-RO'LL,; : V. A. [Soe:Gm- 
erol] to detect frauds by a check, or counter» 
ec , | 

- COUNTERSCA'RP, 8. ee Er. Th: 
in Fortification, that part of the ditch which is 
next the camp, or the aclivity or exterior part 
of the ditch next the country, or field; ſome | 
times it is. taken farthe-whale covert. my 


, 


1 4 ö 
” 'To/.COUNTERRSIGN9.JV. A. 10 685 an 
order or inſtrument ſigned before by a king or 
perſon of higher rank ; thus hen a harter is 


ng ned by the king, and afterwards by the ſecre- | j 


tary, the latter is ſaid. to caunterſgn it. 
COUNTERTE/NOR, S. one of the mean 

or midt le parts of | muſic, ſo l becauſe op- 
ſite to the tenor. 

. COUNNTERTURN, 8. in e ee Pot. 

try, the cataſtaſis, height, or ſull growth of a 


to endeavour to hinder | 


ency. | 
COUNTE'RPLOT,. 8. a firatagem or ar- 1 


o 


play, which deſtroys the expectation, embrolli 


the action in new difficulties, 
1 diſtant from that hope in 

im, 

To countery ah, 8. [contra and wa. 
leo, Lat.] to act with a. force [ons to obs 
ther; to be of equal force With another, Fi. 
guratively, to be equal. Wie to compenſate for ; 


to counterbalance. 
COUNTERVA/IL, 8. equal” weight ai 
force ; power or value ſufficient to Oppoſe or 


and leaves a 
which-i It found 


| Hinder any contrary effect, or objection. Figu- 


ratively, a compenſation, or that which is of 
equal worth with ſome 5 

COUNTERVVEW, S. oppoſition, or a fi 
tuation in which two perſans front each other. 
Figuratively, oppoſition, or a Fe. which is 
contrary to that of another, In Painting, a 
contraſt, or ſituation in. which two. things il. 
luſtrate or ſet off each other. | 

To COUNTER WO'RK, V. A. to endea- 
| your to hinder another effect by acting againſt 
it; to counteract, 

COU'NTESS,. S. [comtefſe,. Fr. the wiſe 
of a count or earl, 

COU/NTING-HOUSE, S. a place or room 
where traders fettle and poſt their books, or 
keep their accounts. 

COUNTLEss, Adj. that Sk cannot be 
numbered or counted. 

COUNTRY, S. [eontnfe, Er. ] a tract of land 
under one governor. Figuratively, thoſe parts 
of a kingdom which are at a diſtance from 
cities or courts; the place of any perſon's 
| in, or dwelling ; | the inhabitants of joy 


| EIN NTRY, Adi. rude; unpolite; un- 
cultivated; ruſtic. At a diſtance in en 
or oppoſition in principles, to the court. Fi- 
guratively, rude ; untaught; i at. 85 
| dance, ſcems to "be derived from the Fren 
which ſignifies that the partners ſtand oppo- 
ſite to each other; but not from its being 
. manner of dancing peculiar to the country. 

COUNTRY'MAN, S. one born in the ſame 
kingdom or ſhire with another. Figuratively, 
a perſon bred at a diſtance from cities or courts 
of ruſtic behaviour, and uncultivated under 
ſtanding; a, farmer, or huſbandman. 

COUNTY, S. [comte, Fr. I. a Tire, or 
vortion of the realm into Which the en 
is divided; an earldom. 

COU'BEE; S. Fr. J i in dancing, a. motion 

made with the leg forwards, while the other 
is a little bent and ſuſpended from the 


ground, 

"COUPLE, 8. {oa le Fr. RR Lat,] a 
chain, or band whic| s dogs A 
tuo z a pair. Figuratively, a male and female 

ined in mari | 
10 179 C v. A. Ccopulo, Lat, ſee. the 
noun] to chain or faſten two or more dogs to- 
gether. / Figuratively, to join two or more 
| things. of the fame kind together; 3. to join two 
e eee in , to W in em- 


AIG l Y 


"147 


Telating to the ſtate z an expreſs, 
place where races are run, A torn, or order 


© Ev in : gd .nced curt= 
wi fag a, I ] to fink the body by bending the knees, 


manner of action or proceeding ; method of 


| Achte a continued range of ſtones, level 


to ron 3 to paſs eee 


rTove, 


**BY ignratively, the retinue or. perfo 
mitita: y, civil, or ecclefialtic; 


do engage the affeQjons 9 
view "of marriage. 


C 0:U-, 

coor 4 two . rhimig Ty od 

iguratively, à pair, 'er' that Ber 
i c ro are diſcloſed.. Shak. | 

'COU/RAGE,* S. a manly braveneſs of 
mind, "which enables a petſon to run any riſks, 
undergo any difficulties, and confrant a 9 

ers, arifing from a ſenſe of duty, ids fo 
of offending him that made us. 

' COUR A/GEOUS, Adj. [couragenx, Fr.] 
reſolutely bold, and undertaking any enterprize, 
though attended with dangers, and ſurrounded 
with difficulties. 

COUR #GEOUSLY, Adv. in n 
from fear, and reſolureiy oppoſing yl 

and dan 

"COURANT, or CON ANTI, S. C- 
rante, Ft.] any thing Which is ſpread or pub- 
liked quickly 3 hence courant has been uſed for 
the title of a news N 

To COU'RB, N. Lceurber, Fr.] to 
bend; to bow z to ſtoop in a ſuppliant man- 
ner. '« Courb and woo for leave. Shak. 


run] a meſſenger ſent in haſte with ET 


COURSE, 8. 2 race, Figuratively, the, 
of ſucceſſion, uſed with in. 
« his courſe. A "methodical procedure; 2 
ſeries wherein the ſeveral. parts have 4 mutual 
dependence on each other, and — 2 the 
whole of any ſcience or ſyſtem. A courſe of 
* philoſophy, chemiſtry, Sc, A method or 


life; or train of action; natural inclination ; 
a feries or conſequence, In Cookery, a num- 
ber of diſhes ſet at one time on. à table. In 


. _ the ſame height- throughout the whole 
length of a building, witbout, any interruption 
or aperture. in Ses Affairs, the tract or line 


in which a Ar ſails, Courfe 7 the N ; 


and fore-ſail of a ſhip 5 Wor F coyrſe, hgnify 
thoſe that are . ly complitne wi — 
any intention or idea in the mand of the 
making uſe of them, 

To COU'RSE, V. A. to e to 1 
game z to purfue with 4 that bunt i in view; 
to exerciſe i in running or galloping, Neuterly, 


cones S. à ſwift horſe,” 1 11 ae 
U cour,. Fx. 85 | 
place where 2 a rakes all or [Fours | 
ment, wherein 3 7 is adminiſtered ; 
ſpace hefore a fe ; a ſmall Place: 19 0 
wich buildings, excepting an avende) 992 10 
to it, and having. no paſſage at the other end; 
ps Which at- 


© „„ 4. 


tend on à prince in his palace * Sion] | 


10 COU'RT, V. A. to wo; to endeavou 11 * 
wy 4 0 a 

iguratively, to ſollicit; 
to ſeek after with eagerneſs, to Hatter; to en- 
deavour to pleaſe, or to inſi a cas” 3 ſelf into 


"Leon 


| COURT-HAND, S. a large ſquare cha- 
_ 1 . in abbreviations, in which 
and law Fee were formerly 


COURTEOUS; "Adj, [ooirrtarr, Fr. l affa- 
ble z. polite 3 full of reſpect and n 
COURTEOUSLY, Adv, in A 

\ civil, complaiſant manner. 

COU RTEOUSNESS, 8. civil, affable, and 
complaiſant behaviour, tending. to gain the af- 
fectſon of another. 

'COURTE'SAN, or COURTE/ZAN, S. 
{[caurtiſane, Fr. cortegiania, Ital.] an unchaſte 
woman; a profiitute, 1 
COURTE'SY, 8. { court r. corteſia, 
Ital.] a genteel, al — polite addreis, 
whereby a perſon engages eſteem and affection 3 3 
an act of kindneſs, civility, br. reſpect. Fi- 


'| guratively, the method in Which women ſhew 


their reſpect of ceremony, i. e. by bending the 
knees and ſinking the body. In Law, a te- 


nure, not of right, but purely by the favour 
5 COU'RIER, S. [Fr, from cou rir, Fr. to 


and good-nature of others, Courteſy" of Eng- 
land, is applied. to a right which a N nh has 


to an inheritance, who a oy heireſs, that 
bas a child by him, after both | te and the 
child are dead. 3 


To COURTSEY, V. N. 


applied to the method uſed by che fair ſex, to 
ew their reſpeCt and breeding. 
COURTIER, . H 8 who Frequents the 
courts of princes ; one who eſpouſes the mea- 
ſures of the tovrt, in pobtion te thaſe of the 
country; one who ſollicits and endeayours to 
engage the affections or eſteem of another. 
COQU!/RTLIKE, Adj. elegant; t re- 
ſem ling the court. 
RTLINESS, 8. elegance of manners, 
7 of n and politeneſs of ad- 
11s 
COURTLY, Adj. relating. to, favouring, 
or flattering the court. „ Excuſe ſome caurtly 
& ſtrains. Pope, Advevialy, in the man- 
ner of courtiers ; N y. 
COR $, the act of endeavouring 
| fo gain the favour. of e or the 9 


9 — or black 
Wc vwhate n 4s — for food, as likewiſa = 
"for making butter or cheeſe ; its young are cal- 


led calves 3 the male a bull ; ann Whew 

F 

„Te COW, V. 4. vente from 
coward ] to depreſs, to in great ſubjec 


tion, ip as to render a. 1 timorous and 
unables to undertake any bold and generous ac- 


2805 WAR D, 8. Canard. Fr. "cobarde or 
| covarde, Span.] a perſon Who is vitiouſſy ti- 


morous, or, afraid of oppoling any danger Z.-2 


the go0d graces of another, - 44 


* 


| word of 55 reproach. 


4 
* 
* 


8 CO'WARDICE, 


* 


oe AE ER IRE wb 6 
 COWA'RDICE, S. an exceſſive timorouſ- | Chertley, in 1667, deſerved the ſtately 
heels, which renders a perſon the contempt of | which perſons of the higheſt quality paid him 

his adverſarks, and the ſccrn of his friends. by attending him to the grave, and truly meri- 
COWARDLINESS, S, the quality of act- ted that noble character king Charles beſtowed 
Ing like a coward, or a perſon void of cou- on him: © That he had not left a better man 


1 e. | 1 ö 33 5 
"" COWA/RDLY, in the manner of a perſon 


_— Mw 


« behind him in England! 
CO'WSLIP, S. [cuſiippe, Sar. ] in Bots 
who is afraid to ſhew reſentm a 1 "7 
els * 


© "0 


Ser, n by bending the knees, ap- 
plied to beaſts. Figuratively, to ſtoop or hang 


over a thing, applied to the attitude of a hu- 
man creature. : 

' CO'WERED, Part. In the Weſt country, 
unſkimmed, © Corvered milk cheeſe,” cheeſe 
made of milk, that has not been ſkimmed. 


. CO'WISH, Adj. timorous z fearful .to a 


vice. : ST 

CO'WL, S. [cugle, Sax. kove!, Belg. cucul, 

Brit. cucullus, Lat.] a kind of veil worn by 

monks ; a veſſel in which water is carried on a 
le between two. _ 


"COW'LEY, [Abraham] one of the beſt 


poets of the 17th century, was born near the 
end of Chancery Jane, in Fleet-ſtreet, London, 
in 1618, His father was a grocer, and died 
before he was born ; his mother, by the intereſt 
of friends, procured him to be. admitted a 
king's ſcholar at Weſtminſter ſchool. Even 


here his genius dawned with promiſing rays, 


Lince in his 16th year, he publiſhed a collection 
of verſes called Poetical Bloſſoms ; tis remark- | 


ed of him'that he never could remember, even 


at ſchool, the common rules of grammar, but 


ſupplied that defect by an intimate acquain- | 


| ance with books, He was entered at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, whence, notwithſtanding. 
the purity of his morals, and the fame of his 
abilities, he was ejected in 1643, and Tmme- 
diately retired to St. John's college, Oxford, 
His talents were ſo great for public buſineſs, 
chat they introduced him to an intimate acquain- 
tance with the royal family, occaſioned his go- 
ing to France with the Q. mother, and his be- 
ing ſent back again in order to give intelligence 
of the affairs of the kingdom; a charge he 
performed with ſo much ſecreſy and addreſs, 
that he eluded all diſcovery ! On the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the royal family, he retired from 
buſineſs, and living in a private manner, exer- 
ciſed the great talents he poſſeſſed, on ſubj ects 
worthy of the pen of a man, and the thoughts 
of a Cures TITAN, Tho' bleft with great ta- 
lents, he poſſeſſed no leſs modeſty ;, though 
employed in the moſt dangerous affairs, 
he acquitted himfelf with addreſs ©. and 
eaſe, and was accompliſhed with all manner of 
abilities adapted to the greateſt employs. As a 
poet, he is ſuppoſcd to haye had rather too 
much, than too little wit; to have not been 
curious enough in the choice of his words, or 
in the harmony of his numbers; but for ſubli- 
mity of thought, variety of ſtyle, or fertility 
of invention, no one ever ſurpaſſed him; he 
was no leſs admired for his compoſitions in La- 


ment, or oppoſe an 
CO!WER, V. N. cwrrian, Brit, cour- 


a ſmall yellowiſh flower, a ſpecies of the prin . 


roſe, | 
CO'XCOMB, S. an ignorant pretender ts 

knowledge and polite accomplithments. 
COXCO'/MICAL, Adj. foppiſh ; conceited; 

affecting an appearance of learning and polite- 


4 neſs, including the idea of vanity. 


CO'Y, Adj. [ca, Fr.] modeſt; reſerved; 
not ſubmitting to the familiarities of a lover, or 
teſtifying any approbation of his advances, 

To CO'Y, V. N. [from the adjective] to 
behave with reſerve and diſapprobatjon of the 
E of a lover; to condeſcend with re- 

uQance.,  _ | 
| 'YLY, Adv. with reſerve ; with unyil- 
lingneſs to admit any advances of a lover, 

CO'YNESS, 8. reſerve; unwillingneſs to 


admit the advances or familiarities of a lover, 


\ COY'STREL, 8. a degenerate kind of 
WI | 
COZ, a familiar word, contracted from 


confine 3 f ST 
o CO'ZEN, V. A. to impoſe on a perſon 
by feigned appearances z to cheat, trick, or de 


COZENA'GE, S. che act of impoſing upon 
a perſon by falſe appearances, in order to deprive 


him of his property ; a fraud, impoſture, trick, 


. | 

COZENER, S. one who cheats or defrauds 
another by means of ſpecious pretences, or falſe 
appearances, e Se 

' CRAB, S. Ccrabba, Sax. krabbe, Belg, and 
Iſl. kreb, Dan, and Teut.] a roundiſh, flat, ſea 
ſhell-fiſh ; which every year diveſt themſelves of 
their ſhell, and repair that loſs by means of 2 
Juice, with which they cover their bodies; 2 
wild, ſour, ſmall apple, or the tree that bears 
it. Figuratively, a crofs, ſour, moroſe perſon, 
Awooden engine with three claws uſed in launch- 
ing ſhips, or heaving them into the docks, 
In Aſtronomy, one of the figns of the zodiac. 
See Cancer. In Compoſition, it is uſed for any 
ſour or degenerate fruit, as a crab-cherry, 2 
crab-plumb. _ „ 

CRA BBE D, Adj. applied to the temper and 
behaviour of a N ſour, moroſe, void of 
afability. Figuratively, difagreeable, or un- 
pleaſing. . Three crabbed months. Shah. 
Applied to writings, not eaſy to be underſtood; 
difficult, or perplexing. “ Whate'er the crab- 
« Zedſt author hath,” Hudih, _ 

" CRA'BBEDLY, Adv. in a peeviſh, moroſe, 
ſour, and unſociable manner, | 

CRA/BBEDNESS, applied to the taſte, ſour, 
or reſembling that of a crab; applied to the 
looks, croſſneſs; applied to behaviour, moroſe- 
neſs; and applied to writings, difficulty, or 
hardneſs ts be underſtood ; 


tia than thoſe in Englith, and when he died at 


CRA BER, 8. in Natural Hiſtory, an 5 


mal which preys on "fiſh, called likewiſe a 
-rat. . 100 | | oy 
VR A/BS-EVES, 8. in Phar macy and Na- 
tural Hiſtory, are found in two ſeparate bags on 
each ſide of the ſtomach of the crawfiſb, and are 
alkaline, abſorbent, and in ſome degree diuretic. 
CRACK, 8. [crac, Fr. kraeck, Belg.] a 


ſudden burſting, by which the parts of a body | 


are ſeparated from each other. Figuratively, 
the chink or chaſm made by the ſeparation of 
the parts of a body; the ſound made by any 
body in burſting or falling; a ſound made by 
a ſudden and quick ble; a flaw. i 

To CRA'/CK, V. A. f kraecken, Belg. Aer 
len, Teut.] to break into chinks; to break or 
ſplit; to deſtroy by breaking; to make a flaw 
in a thing. Neuterly, to burſt ; to ſplit; to open 
in chinks z to fall or run to ruin; to make a 
Joud noiſe by burſting, or from a ſudden blow; 
to boaſt, : | | 4 : 

CRA'CK-BRAINED, 8. one who is diſ- 
ordered in his intellects, or mad, 

To CRA/CKLE, V. N. to make a low and 
frequent noiſe, reſembling that of a bay leaf 
when burnt. ; | ö . 

CRADLE, 8. [cradele, cradel, Sax, crud, 
Brit.] a ſmall moveable bedſtead for children, 
made of wicker-work, and fitted with 
piecies of wood underneath, which make the 
ſegment of a circle, by means of which it is 
rocked to and fro, Figuratively, infancy. In 
Surgery, a kind of caſe reſembling a cradle, in 
which a limb is laid, that has been lately ſet. 
In Ship-duilding, a frame of timber raiſed along 
the out fide of à ſhip, by the bulge, ſerving to 
hunch her with greater eaſe and ſecurity, 

To CRADLE, V. A. to lay or rock ina 
cradle, Figuratively, to lay or compoſe. 
« Cradled in a tomb. Dryd, | 

CRAFT, S. fcraft, Sax. kraft, Teut. 
crefft, Brit.] a trade, or ic employ z a 
kind of low cunning, whereby one perſon out- 
wits or over-reaches another. | 

CRA'FTILY, Adv; in a cunning manner; 
in a manner which includes in it more art 
than honeſty. 

CR A/FTINESS, S. cunning. 

CRA'FTSMAN, S. an artificer, tradeſman 
manufacturer, or mechanic. Th ; 

CRA'FTY, Adj, cunning 3 full of art, 
whereby a perſon over-reaches another, or car- 


ties on a deſign againſt him without his diſ- 


eovery : it includes the idea of ſelfiſhneſs, and 
ſometimes diſhoneſty, 2 
CRA'G, 8. [kraeghe, Belg.] a neck, or the 
ſmall end of the neck, applied to a joint of 
butcher's meat. “ A crag of mutton,” 
CRA'G, S. [| craig, .Brit. ] -a rough ſteep 
rock; the rugged parts of a rock. | 
CRA/GOED, Adj. full of ruggedneſſes, or 
une ven parts. | Þ ALS, 
CRA'/GGEDNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
craggy. . : e 
_ CRA'GGY, Adj. uneven; broken; rugged, 
To CRAM, V. A. to ſtuff by force; or to 
force more into a thing than it can conveniently 


' Containz to fill with more food than a perſon 


4 « 
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| can conveniently eat; to thruſt down by f 


applied to the method uſed to ſeed und fatten 
turkies. Neuterly, to eat more than a perſon 
can well bear. | 1 

CRA MBO, 8. [a cant word] a play in 
which one perſon is obliged to find a rhime to a 
word Lyon _ . ee | 4. | 

CRA'MP, 5. .[krampe, Dan, crampon, Fr. 
granfo, Ital.] in Medicine, 4 convulfive or in- 
voluntary contraction of the muſcular part of 
the body, attended with great pain. Figura«. 
tively, any reſtraint which hinders a 


| from exerting either the faculties of his mind, 


or the ſtrength of his body. 

CRA'MP, Adj. attended with difficulties, 
not eaſy to be underſtood: a low term, x 

5 CRA/MP, TY to contract the muſ- 
culous parts, and by occaſion t pai 
Figuratively, to reftrain, confine, adv. 
hinder; to faſten together with cramping 
Irons. 5 ; : 
CRA'MP-FISH, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
the torpedo, a fiſh which not only benum 
the hands of thoſe that touch it, but likewiſe 
' affects them in the ſame manner, when they 
take it with a line and fiſhing rod, | 

CRA'NE, S. [crane, cran, Sax. hran; Teut. 
kraene, Belg, garan, Brit.] in Natural Hiſtory, 
a bird with long feet, a long neck, and long 
| beak, preying on-fiſh 3 an engine, fitted with 
ropes and pulleys, uſed to unload ſhips and 
| carts, Vulgarly, a fiphon, or inſtrument uſed 
to draw liquor out of bottles or caſks, 

CRA'/NEAGE, S. a liberty of making uſe 
of a crane, to draw wares from veſſels, in 
any creek. or ſhore; likewiſe the money paid 
for the uſe of a crane. | | 

CRA'NIUM, S. [Lat. from xpayor, Gr. J 
in Anatomy, an aſſemblage of bones, which ins 
volve and inclu e the cerebellum and brain 
commonly called the ſſcull. 830 | 

CRA'NK, 8. [ from onkranch, Belg. of 
krank, Belg.] the end of an iron axis turned 
ſquare down, and turned again ſquare ta the 
| firſt turning down, fo that on the laſt turning 
| down a leather thong is ſlipt to tread the treddle 
wheel about; or, it is a contrivance of a ſquare- 
form projecting out from an axis or ſpindle, 
ſerving by its rotation to raiſe and fall the 
piſtons of an engine for raiſing water; any bind- 
ing or winding paſſage. Figuratively, any plea- 
ſing conceit or-pun formed by wreſting a word 
from its original fignification, 2 

CRANK, Adj. [from the noun] in Sea Lan- 
guage, is applied to a ſhip, which is ſaid to be 
crankfid:d, when ſhe cannot bear her fails, or 
but ſmall fail, without danger of overſetting, 
and to be crank by the Fc when her floor or 
bottom is ſo narrow, that ſhe cannot be brought 
on ground without danger. 

To CRANRKLE, V. N. to run in and out; 
to run in mazes, „or windings, 
See how the river comes cranking in. Shak, 
Actively, to break into windings. © Old 
« Vaga's ſtream, crankling her banks. Phillips. 

CRA/NKLES, S. an unequal. ſurface ; an- 


9 


| gles formed by the windings of a ftream, - -- | 
3. 


CRANNNIED, | 


Rey, - 


* 


— —„— FP 
N r 


Cx. R 48 


-CRANNIED} Adj. full of holes or chines. 

CRANNNY, S. [crencar, Fr. crena, Ital. Ja 
chink; clefe, - er u narrow hole made | ia a rock” 
or ſolid body. 

CRAYPE, 81 fees low Lat. Jakght wan. 


dmannfactüre reſembling gaure, made of} 


raw filk gummed and twiſted in the mill, wove 
without-crofling, and much uſed · in mourning. 


 CRAYPULENCE,. 8. erzpade, Lat.] dron: | 
verulioned 


kenneſs ;' or the diforder of the head 
by exceſſive drinking. 
CRA/PULOUS, ' Ad; . L Lat. a, 
| drunk; fick or diſordered 
ceſſi ve drinking. 
TDU CRASH, v. N. to make a loud WY 
apps to that which is occaſioned by the fall 
ſeveral things at once, Actively, to break 
or bruiſe by means of force; Figutatively, to 
drink, applied to liquor. I pray ow come 
cc and cruſb a cup of wine. Shak. + 
CRASH, S. a loud, ſudden 3 found; 
falling or being 


occafioned e ſeveral things 
daſhed tog 

GRAIN 8. Lat, } onſtitution, or the 
habit of body formed by a due temperature 
the humours >the body; health, 

- CRA'SS, 8. 122 Lat. ]- thick, ben; 
not eaſily running, a to fluids. 
-- CRASSUTUDE, 8. [crefficade, Lat.] that 


fate / of a fleid; which enables it to ſupport ſolid 
badies- without: finking 8. 


3 
 CRASTINA(TION; S. [craftino, Lat.] the | 


delaying a thing, which ought to by done im- | 
to another time. 

GRATCH} S. Lereſebe, Fr. n Lat.] 

abfadoed frame in Which hay is put, a man- 
„ I was laid in the cratcb. Hakewwell.- 

CRA NAT, S. a cloth worn round the neck; 
2 neck: loth. 

To CRA'VE, to aſk a thing with earneſtneſs 
and ſubmiſſion. Figuratively, to aſk inceſſantly, | 
or wiſh for without being ſatisfied ; to require as 
necelfiry's to call for or chien applied to 
things. 

RA EN, 8. a cook that is conquered, and 
voĩd of courage. No cock: of mine, you 
46 crow too like a craven.”” Shak. Figura- 
tively a coward, or one raid 10 eee, 


danger. 
To CRA WEN, v. A. [from the nou to 


render inactive by fear ; to render a 
coward, or afieft with cowardice, - 

To CRAU NCH, V. A, to cruſh in ras 
mouth, Uſed by Sevift. 

CRA'W, S. [croe, Dan. kraeghe, Belg.] the 
crop or firſt ſtomach of birds, made by the in- 
finitely wiſe architect of the world to ſupply the 
want of teeth and maſtication in birds, 

CR A'WFISH, S. b ſometimes written cray- 
52 from ecreviſe, Fr. kreeft, Belg. ] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a ſmall fieſh-water fiſh in the form of 
. @ lobſter. They ſhed their ſhells every year, 
which being never found, are ſuppoſed by Der- 
ham to crumble away; in order to ſupply the 


_ want of-this natural armour, they moiſten their | 
bodies with a liquor af e gehe fer by Epgrocss 7 


and becomes's ſhell, 


1 + 
To CRAWL, V. A. . * 


move with a flow motion a 
a worm. PFiguratively, to * 3 to 


N —1 24 eee hated and e 


CRAWEER, 5. an animal, which moves. 
with its belly on the ground; any animal mo- 
ſving with a ſlow or creeping motion. 

CRAYVFISH, S. See Cra 
 CRA!YON; Fr.] any colour formedicito x 


| roll or pencil, witch which pictures or portraits 


are drawn or coloured. c any de- 
en- sien or portrait formed with e pa 
To CRAZE, v. A. [era tr, l. 
Figvratively, to eruſh or weaken a claim, or ar- 
gument; to powder, % The, crazing mill 
ce braiſeth it to à fine ſand.” "Carew. To 
diſorder nw ſenſes or n of a perſon; to make 
2 

f CRA'ZEDNESS, 8. the ſtate of a thing 


broken; weakneſs z „ applied to oy 
underſtandin 
| CRA!ZINESS; 8. the ſtate 'of being mad; 
veulc neſs. 


of | CRAZY, S. [exraſe, F r.] broken. Figu- 


; ratively, wreak with age; decrepit ; feeble ; 
' difordered in mind; lunatic, or mad. 

To CRE/AK, V. N. ſcorrupted from cract] 
to make a harſh, ſhrill, and diſagreeable noiſe, 
like- that of a ruſty: hinge, - applied both to 
things and animals, 

CRE'AM, S. [creme, Fr. crema, Ital. cre- 
mor, Lat.] the thick fat or unctuous ſubſtance 
{ which riſes on the ſurface of milk when it has 
ſtood ſome time, uſed in making butter. Fi- 
guratively, the beſt, eſſential,” or moſt valuable 
part of any thing. * The cream of a jeſt,” 

To CREAM, V. N. to riſe in cream. Fi- 
4 guratively, to look pale like cream. Whoſe 

te viſages do craaꝶm and mantle,” Shak. Ac- 
tively, to ſkim off the cream of milk. Figura« 
tively, to take or collect the flower, weſt parts 
or guinteſſence of a thing. 

CREA'M-FACED, Adj. pale with fear, - 

CREA MV, Adj. e e or of the 
nature of cream. 

CRE ASE, S. a mark made i in 2 thing by 
foldin gor doubling it. . | 
To CREASE, V. A. to: make a mark in 

any thing by folding or doubling it. 

To CREATE, V. A. creatum, ſupine of 
creo, Lat.] to form out of nothing. op 
tively, to cauſe or produce; to. occaſion ; to 
{ confer an honour or dignity, - © 1 create you 
| companions.” Shak, In Law, to give 2 
thing new qualities; or put it into a new ſtate. 
« Power to create a manor. Davies, 

CREATION, S. the ack of forming or 
giving exiftence; In its ſtrict ſenſe, it implies 
the giving exiſtence to a thing which had no 
pre-exiſtent matter, Figuratively, the act of 
conferring titles and dignity. The creation 
«« of a knight or peer.” The things Go 
the univerſe. - | 
CREAWNWTIVE, Adj. having the power to 
form out of nothing 3 tec nor or _ 


| of creation. 
"CREA'T OR, 


* 2 8 810 


1 . 
UTE . 
CREATOR, 8. [Lat.] the being that be- 
tows exiſtence, or forms, without any 2 
ceding matter. 7 
CREATURE, 8. [pronounced creeture] a 
being which owes its exiſtence to ſomething | 
elſe, Figuratively, uſed for one who owes his 
fortune to, and is at the devotion of another. 
CREATURELY: Adv. having the quali- 
of a created thing. 
tee g ER TTU DE, I; [from gebe Lat. 
frequentneſs, or the quality of repeating the 


hing often. 
eK BENCE, 8. ¶ tredens, Lat.] belief ; | 


credit; the act of the mind whereby it aſſents | 
. 


to the truth of a perſon” s pretenſions, and places 
confidence in his claim to aſſent. Eiguratively, 


that which gives a perſon, right to belief or 


credit.“ Letters 7 credence. 

REDEN DA, 8 . [Lat. things c or articles | 
which it is neceſſary to eve ; thoſe propo- 
ſitions or articles which are merely the objects 
of faith, oppoſed to agenda or practical duties. 

CRE T, Adj. Lede, Lat.] of too 
eaſy an aſſent; "believing ; ; claiming credit; not 


to be diſputed. "FE My authority bears a credent | 5 


« bulk. Shak. . 
CREDENTIAL, 8. 
which gives à right to 


'[creders, Lat. J that 
ellef and credit ; that 


which warrants a 3 s aſſuming any antho- 
rity, and claims reſpect due to one 2 Funk 
character 


cREDWII T. 8. d en ee af 


thing may have to be aſſented to or believed; 
the quality or N ck renders a thing fit 
to he aſſented to; probabi 

CREDIBLE” Adj. [credibilis;; Lat, ] worthy 
. of credit, aſſent, ox belief. 
CREIBLENESS, 8. the quality which 
a „ a thing worthy of credit, 1 or * 


CREDIBLY, Adv, in ſuch a. manner as 
dl. in ſuch a manner as ty claim 

lief. 

CRE/DIT, 8. . from S Lat.] be- 
lief of a thing,as a Wa. Figuratively, honour, 
eſteem, teſtimony, or reputation for honeſty ; 
the lending and expectation of money lent within 
ſome limited time; the faith tepoſed in the go- 
vernment by lending money at intereſt, which 
may be transferred, 'though not redeemable, 
oris promiſed to be repaid at a cectain time, In 
Commerce, it fignifies ſomething ſold upon 


truſt; and the credit of a perſon's account, that | law 


on which his payrhents, whether in caſh or 
other commodities, are regiſtered. N 


To CREDIT, V. A., {credo, Lat.] to be-. 


lieve or aſſent to what a perſon ſays as tiuth. 
Figuratively, to reflect honour on a perſon or 


thing; to truſt or confide i in one; to let a per- 
Commerce: to 


ſon have goods on truſt. In 
3 a debt, by entering an article 2 
credit fide of an account. 

CRE'DIT ABLE, Adj. that which may engage 
confidence, or efteenn; In Commerce, that 
which may procure. «7h Ls eſti 
TY aboye N | 
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5 ich Hed and eſteemed. 
rr Adv, in ſuch a Manner as 


to keepone's reputation, or avoid diſprace. 
CRY/DITOR, 8. [Lat. ] one who lets ng | 


| ther have "any thing on truſt; one to w 
debt is owing, In Book - keeping, that fide of 2 


" account wherein all things which are delivered 


| are entered : in the Cath-book, it contains 'a 
' perſon's ents. 


CREDU'LITY, 8. [credulite Fr. credulitas, 


Lat.] belief, without examining into the truth 


of the thing aſſented to; too great eaſineſs in be- 


lieving. 
CREDU'LOUS, Adj. E Ly E 
ſenting to any thing j proppſed as an object of 


lief, without examining into its truth. 
CREDU!LOUSNESS, S. the ky fe 
Heving without examination. 
CREED, S. a brief fi of the prin 


4 cipal articles of a'perſon's faith ; uſed doth in. in a 


[recks, „ 


litical ſenſe. 
To CRE . A. 
make a harſh noiſe, | 
CREEK, S. [crecca, Sax, Trete, Belg. 22 
Geography, a part of the fea which runs 1 
the land; a port, or bay; a prominence, or 


jutting, in a winding coaſt; 5 2 narrow urning | 


or winding, 


 CREFKY, Adj. full of creeks and wind- 


ings. _. 
To Ep, v. N. fpreter. cr; crmpas, 

Span, Sax. croppian, rit. I pen, kreopeny 
Belg, kryp. III, to go bent] to 8 N the 
belly to the ground, applied to reptiles, or anj- 
mals which have no legs, ſuch as worms, and 
ſerpents. 


ground, or upon ſupporters, 4 
tables; 


to vege- 


out of a place unperceived and unbeard; «dy w 
AE: with abjectneſs, or meanneſs af Guit ; to" ; 
awn 
© CRE/EPER, S. 2 plant which runs along 
the ground, or ſupports itſelf by means of ſome 
ſtronger Sou, z an be uſed bag fide, along 12 
te in itchens; a kind © patten or e 
Lern by women in dirty weather. 
CREEP-HOLE, 85 2 hole or. cavity into 
which an animal may retire to eſcape 
Figuratively n ſubterfuge, ar wean 
deviſed to 5 ſhame, or ckide the force of a 


after the manner of a reptile; 

CRE'MOR, S. [Lat:]s milky. ſub@ance, ar 
fluid reſembling. cream. 
ce chyle, or cremor. 


midſt of "The fore-part of the foot, cauſed by a 
bilious ſharp and biting Humour that frets the 


Kin, * * e Wee 5 
1 


n . is * 
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 CRE/DITABLENESS, 8. ee; the 


Figuratively, to 725. along the 


to move ſlowly 3 to move an perceived 
into any place; to come unexpected, or ſteal 


' CREEPINGLY, Ao, in a flow mgtiong 1 


Reduced into 2 


CRENATED, Adj e crena, LI 52 
Botany, notched ; Jagged; or ſawed on the 


"CREPANE; S. in Fariiety, an sleek, in the - 


” 
Py M * 
neee 77 , , 
F. tut AI or nur ˙ rd IO 44; wah rr. oe 2 
on 
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- To CRE/PITATE, v. N. Le- pitatum, ſu- 
pine of crepito, Lat.] to make a ſmall crackling 


' CREPITA/TION, S. à ſmall crackling | 
_ noiſe. . | ; g 
CREPU'SCULE, S. [crepuſculum, Lat.] in 
Aftronomy, the twilight, 


ing; increafing ; in a ſtate of increaſe. 
'  CRE!SCENT, S. che moon in her increaſing 
fate. In Heraldry, a bearing in form of a 
half moon, with ends of her horns pointed 
_ upwards, 80 
CRE'SS, S. [plural creſſes, from creſco, Lat.] 
a herb, uſed for ſallet, or eat raw, of which 
there are ſeveral ſorts ; the garden cyeſs, and the 
water creſi are the moſt known. 5. 
CRESSET, S. [croifferte, Fr.] a great light 
ſet on a light-hovſe or watch-tower ;. a beacon. 
44 Burning creſſets. Shak. | 
„ CRE'ST, S. [ereſte, Fr. crifa, Lat.] the 
plume of feathers or other ornament worn on 
Ye top of helmets ; the comb of a cock. In 
| dry, the upper part of an armoury, or that 
part over the caſk or helmet next to the mantle, 
; which contains the ornament ; any natural tufft 
on the head. Figuratively, pride, ſpirit, or 


courage. 

CRE'STED, Adj. Lore Lat.] adorned 
with a plume, or creſt ; having a comb or tuft 
on the head. 


CREST-FA'LLEN, Adj. diſpirited; cowed ; 
in a fate of dejection. 


- CRE'STLESS, Adj. in Heraldry, not ho- 
. _ noured with coat-armoury ; not of a noble or 
honourable family, : 

CRETA'CEOUS, Adj. [creta, Lat. chalk] 
abounding with, having the qualities of chalk. 
CRE'VICE, S. [crevaſe, Fr. from crever, 
Fr. ] a narrow opening made in a thing by its 
ing, generally applied to walls or wain- 


cracking, 
cots, ; 

CRE'W, 8. [cruth, Sax; haru, Perf.] for- 
. merly, a company met together for any purpoſe. 
« A noble creto of lords and ladies. Fairy 
Queen. At preſent applied to a ſhip's company; 
or uſed to fignify a company of contemptible 
perſons, or ſuch as herd together with ſome bad 
web | f 


gu. | 

CRE!WEL, S. I Vervel, Belg. ] fine worſted, 
or yarn twiſted and made up in a knot or ball. 

CRB, S. [crybble, Sax. ] the rack or palli- 
ſadoed frame in a table, wherein hay is placed 
for feeding of cattle ; a manger. Figuratively, 
the ſtall of an ex; a ſmall habitation or hut, 
% Why rather, p, lieſt thou in ſmoky 
« cribs,” Shak. The cards which each party 
lay out of their hands, and are reckoned for the 
benefit of the dealer, at the game of cribbage. 
1; CRIBBA*GE.,.S, a game at cards, wherein 
the players endeavour to make pairs, ſequents, 
pairs royal, and one and thirty in playing, and 
to hold in their hands as many fifteens, pairs, 
and ſequents as they can, 1 
CRI BBLE, S. [crivello, Ital. cribrum, Lat.] 


a corn: ſieve. 


by a door When its hinges are ru 


CRE'SCENT, Adj. e Lat.] grow- | 


CR 
olling ; a painful ſtiffneſs in the 2 * 
CRVCKET, 8. an inſect which fregu nt 
fire · places or ovens, and is remarkable for ; 
continual chirping or creaking noiſe ; a 
which is played at with a bat and a ball, 
_ CRVE » S, a perſon authoriſed to proclain 
hings that are loſt, or thoſe which are to be ſold, 
CRIME, S. [Fr. crimen, Lat. ] a voluntay 
breach of any known law ; an offence, 
CRIMEFUL, Adj, faulty in a high degree 
wrought againſt the remorſes of conſcience, an 


| the knowledge of a law; contrary to duty, a 


virtue, 
_ CRVMELESS, Adj. void of crime or blame; 
innocent, | 
CRI'MINAL, Adj. [from crimiris, Lat,] 
contrary to any. known law.  Figurativel, 
faulty; worthy of blame; guilty ; ſubject to 
ſome puniſhment on account of the violation of 
a law. In Law, that which is oppoſed to civil, 
e A criminal proſecution,”* 
CRIMINAL, S. a man who is accuſed of : 
voluntary breach of a known law ; a perſon 
who has knowingly and wilfully acted contrary 
to any law, + TEN 
CRIMINA'LLY, Adv. in 'a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with innocence; in a manner which im. 
plies guilt, or the wilful breach of ſome law; in 
a manner which deſerves blame or puniſhment. 
CRIMINA'TION, S. [ criminatio, Lat. 
the act of accuſing a perſon of the breach > 
ſome law. | EE 
CRIMINOUS, Adj. [ criminoſus, Lat.] 
chargeable with a wilfal breach of any known 
law, including the idea of great perverſity, and 
enormous guilt, 3 
CRI'MINOUSNESS, S. enormity, or 2 
great degree of guilt or wickedneſs. I never 
«© could be convinced of any ſuch crimineuſr! 
« in him, X. Charles. 
CRI MP, Adj. Ham crimble or crunblc) 
eafily broken; crumbling with dryneſs; cafily 


{reduced to powder. Figuratively, not con- 


ſiſtent z not of any farce, “ The evidence i 
be crimp ; the witneſſes ſwear backwards and 
« forwards,” Sri. A low word. 

To CRIMPLE, V. A. [from rumple, cin. 
ble, or crumble] to draw together in wrinkles 


*“ Crimpled them up. Wiſm. 


CRI'MSON, 8. [crameifie, Fr. carntfr!, 
eremiſino. Ital.] a deep red colour, mixed with 
an appearance of blue, Figuratively, in Portical | 
Language, uſed for a dark, or any degree of 2 
red. «© The virgin crimſon of modeſty. 
Shak, | : ; ; 

To CRI'MSON, V. 
a red or crimſon, | 

CRUNGE, S. ſtrom the verb] a low bod, 
carrying with it the idea of fawning and mean 
ſervility, . 

To CRINGE, v. A. [riechen, Tevt.] to 
form into wrinkles, or uncouth appcarances. 
© You'll ſes him cringe bis face.“ Stat, 
Neuterly, to behave in a mean, ſervile, com- 
plaiſant manner, in order to gain 'a perſon 


AD dye or colour with 


CRICK, S. [cricco, Ital.] the noiſe made 


favour, or avert his anger; to fawn, 


To --I 


007 YOM a oo er _ 


; CRVSPY, Adj. curled. In Cookery, brown 


| point out the 
of the productions in the arts or ſciences ; one 


find fault; cenforious, In ES: 1 Pe- 


b 0 R T 
To CRINKLE, v. N. [trikchlen, 1 
to go in and out; to wrinkle, Actively, t 


draw a thing into wrinkles ; to mike The ſur - 
face of a thing uneven. 3 
CRINO/SITY, 9 . the quality of aboundtng 
in hair; hab 
CRIFPLE, S. rn Sax. ] a perfon who | 
bas not the uſe of his lim imbs, eſpecially his legs. 


To CRIP'PUE, V. A. to make lame, or 
deprive à perfor of the ufe of his limbs. 

Srl PLENESS, the ftate of 2 perſbn who | 0 
is lame, or has not the uſe of his limbs. | 

CRISIS, S. n . in Med'cine, 4 
EY th oy fly. ee la 

tient's or igura , 
Politics a period of time, wherein an under- 
taking is arrived at its greateſt height; any par- 
ticular period of time. | 

CRIVP, Adj. [ criſps, Lat.] curled. 
« Criſp hair d.“ Ha. Indented, winding. 
& Leave your eriſp channels. Shak. Dry, 
brittle, « exfily broken. The wood or 
« ftring of the inſtrument is made more crip. 25 
Bacon 


To CRISP, V. A. [criſpo, Lat.] to curl, 
or form a thing into 4 ring; to telt. Neuterly, 
torun in and out; to wind. © The criſped 
4 brooks. Par. Loft. To make a thing caſy 
to be broken by frying or drying it. 

CRISPAITION, S. the act of curlintz; the 
ſate of being curled, 

CRI'SPNESS, S. the quality of a thing 
curled ; eafineſs to be broken, owing to dryneſs. 
In Cookery, the brittleneſs of a thing, owing to 
the hard ineruſtation formed by a briſk fire. 


and brittle. 
CRITE/RION, N prov, from xpivw, | 
Gr.] a mark or ſtanda which the portal 


or badneſs of a thing A be meaſured and 


julged, 
CRITIC, 8. [nprrincs, from . Gr.] a 
perſen formed by nature, and dual. by art, to 


perfection or imperfection of any 


who is employed in diſtinguiſhing the beauties or 
defects Ge a ee 1 a cenſurer, 
or perſon apt to find fault eicher wich the wri- 
tings or aCtions of another. . 

CRITIC, Adj. belonging to criticiſm ; or 


the art of judging of the performances of an 


CRITIC, S. [critigue, Fr.] an examination | 
ot comment on the works of an author, whergin 
both taſte and learning are uſed '28 gude; a 
criticiſm ; the art of criticiſm. - 

CRITICAL, Adj. able to diſtinguiſh the 
beauties and defects of any production; nice, 
exact, accurate; with all the judgment. and 
Greof a critic, * Virgil was ſo critical in the 
* rites of religion. thr Selle . After the man- 
ver of a critic ; according to the rules of criti- 
eilm. & He wrote a critical diſſertation on the 

ſhield of ZEneas,” Captious; inclined to 


Je, Fr, 


CRO 


litics, that in whick forme ctifis or important 


To CRUTICISE, V. N, to write remarks, 
. pro- 


To crineiſe on his Lecte. Ac- 
tively, to cenſure, blame, or find fault with. 
CRITICISM, S. the art or ffandard ef 


on. Figuratively, a remark or oration 
made by a erĩtic. 
© To CRO AR, V. N. [cracetren, Sax. crooſ- 
4 Or.] to make a hoarſe noi 
by a frog or raven. Fi. 


applied to t 
or make a dif- 


guratively, to Zone, to crave, 


« own bellies.” Locke. 

CR/OAK, S. the noe wide by a frog, ra- 
ven, or crow. 

CRO CEOs, Adj. 
ſiting of or reſembling ſa 
| faffron colour, 

CROCK, 8s [krult, Belg. ce, Fr.]a cup 
or earthen veſſel; a pot to boil victuals in. Fi- 
guratively, the ſmut occaſioned y rubbing the 
outfide of a pot againft any thing 

.CRO'CKERY, 8. Fa N 1 1 


CRO CODILE, S. I creradilus, Lat. from 
| xpoxos, and dees, Gr. ] in Natural Hiſtory, an 
amphibious voracious animal, reſembling a 
lizard, covered with very hard ſcales, ſcarce vul- 
nerable, unleſs under the belly, having four 
| ſhort legs, of incredible ſwiftneſs, but not eafily 
turning itſelf ; Its throat is wide, its teeth grow - 
ing ia everal rows, ſharp, ſeparativg and clo- 
ſing between each other. Its fight is very 
piercing when on land, but in water very dirg. 
Its throat is Be Creel, the length of its bg 

cubits long; its colour is g 

with blackiſh ſpots” Ita 

7, ben ee the ſize of n 
are laid by the ſemale to the number of 60, ad 
covefed with ſand, on the water fide, where: 
| they are hatched by the fun. The prodigieus 
fecundity of this creature, fo dreadfu} __ 


; yellow, or of a 


; earthen- ware. 


the human race and the inhabitants of the wa 


is counteratted by Providence, in giving the mall 
an unnatural inftin&, whereby be devonrs his 


care of the female, who not a few 
from his voracious jaws, this defien ſhould be 
fruſtrated, the ichneathen, or Indian rat, which 
is arty ror a tarde cat, breaks the * eres 
wherever it fines them, and is reported to get 
down the throat of this creature, while it is 
| fleeping with its mouth open, and to Rnew irs. 


OE Way eons TY 


eee, as ſoon ay are gr and HELENS: 


happens. Critical days.” © In 
« critieul 8 juncture. 

CRVTICALLY, Adv, in e e 
in ſuch a manner as to diſeorer dexutict cr K. 
fefts ; exactly ; — 5 beg 

CRIYTICALNESS, 2 
accuracy; the act N ment, in 
order to diſcern the faults or ns of any 
1 


l. Figuratively, to find fault Noth, - 


Judging of the merits or demerits of any pro- 


agreeable murmur. © The eroat{ngr of their 


erect, Lat.] con- 
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+ 4or't, the word is applied to a fophiſtical and 
eaptious kind of argument, contrived to ſeduce 
and enſnare the unwary. | 
CRO CODILINE, Adj. [crocodilinus, Lat.] 
- like a crocodile; captious, or enſnaring. 
CRO Us, S. [Lat.] in Botany, hath a 
ſpatha or ſheath of one leaf; the flower hath 
one petal deeply cut into fix long ſegments z it 
- hath three ſtamina, and a roundiſh germen, at 
the bottom of the tube, ſupporting a lender 
ſtyle, and becoming a roundiſh fruit, with three 
cells filled with roundiſh ſeeds, _ 8 ; 
_., CROFT, S. [Sax. J a field or cloſe adjoin 
ing to a houſe, ſown with corn, or uſed for 
paſture. „ T'th* hilly crofts that brow this 
VVV 
CROISA “DE, or CROISA/DO, S. [coa- 
Jade, Fr,] an holy war, or expedition againſt 
infidels and heretics, | + 
.. CRO/BSES, S. [creix, Fr.] pilgrims bound 
fer the Holy Land, or thoſe who had been al- 
ready there, ſo called from the badge, in form 
of a croſs, which they wore on their garments. * 
„ CRO'MWELL, [Or1ves| was the ſon of 
Mr RobertCromwell, ſecond fon of S:r Henry 
.Cromwell, of. Hinchenbrooke in the county of 
Huntingdon, - by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
. Richard Stewart, of the iſle of Ely, knight. 
He ws. born in the ancient borough of 
Huntingdon, April the 24th, or 25th, 1599. 
He was ſent to the free-ſchool at Huntingdon, 
and from thence to Sidney College, Cambridge, 
where he was admitted April 23, 1616; but 
here his tutor, Mr. Richard Howlet, diſcovered 
his genius was fiiter for action than ſpeculation. 
Upon the death of his father, he returned home, 
and was ſoar after placed in Lincoln's-inn, 
where wine, women, and gaming, engroſſed 
his attention. more than the ſtudy of the law. 
Theſe ſuon diſſipated all that his father had left 
him; but perceiving the conſequences of theſe 
foilies, he ſuddenly renounced them, and con- 
iraQe1 an intimate friendſhip with ſeveral emi- 
nent divines, who looked upon him as a man 
of great abilities. As he was related to ſeveral ; 
conſiderable families, who were deſirous of ſeeing | 
him ſettled, they vrepoſed h's marrying Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir James Bonchier, of Efex, 
a woman of parts, and a confiderable portion, 
Which took effect. Eis uncle Sir Thomas 
Stewart dying, leit him 4 or 500 l. a year, upon 
which he removed to the iſle of Ely, where he 
firſt began to affect the notions of the ſect then 
filed Puritans. He procured a ſeat in the houſe 
of commons, in the third parliament of Charles 
J. and was of the committee cow a where 
he diſti-auiſhed himſelf by bis zeal againſt po- 
pery, and by complaining of the biſhop of Win- 
cleftery for licenſing. books of à dangerous ten · 
Cercy.. After the e of the parliament, 
he returned to the country, where by his ſhew 
tor religion, and entertaining ſilenced minifters, 
le aa n greatly impaired his fortune, to repair 
which, he took a farm ag St. Ives; but this 
ſel eme reduced him ang. H, however, fill 
can inued to have proyers moruing and evening, 


— 
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reſtitution of any money he had formerly wor 
at play, and actually didreturn to Mr. Clan, 
30 J. which he had won ſeveral years before, 
he duke of Bedford, and ſeveral others of dic. 
tinction, who had eſtates in Lincolnſhire, pro. 
poſing to have the ſens drained,Cromwell warniy 
oppoſed it; which gave occaſion to Mr. Hamp- 
den, to recommend him to his friends as a per. 
ſon capable of conducting great things, and he 
had the addreſs to get himſelf choſen for Cam- 
bridge, a place in which he was not known, 
and zealoufly promoted the remonſtrance that 
was carried on Nov. 14, 1641, which brought 
on the civil war. In 1642, Cromwell raiſed a 
troop of _ horſe, by virtue of a commiſſion from 
the earl of, Eflex, and acted fo vigorouſly, that 
he was promoted to a colonel, and had 10co 
horſe under him, and was ſome time after raiſed 
to lieutenant- general of horſe. On July 3, 
1644, at the battle of Marſtonmoor, 2 
victory was chiefly owing to the conduct of his 
cavalry, When the parliament ſat, Cromwell 
and his friends carried the ſelf-denying ordinance 
that excluded the members of either houſe from 
having any command in the army, but he found 
means fo get himfelf firſt occaſionally, and then 
abſolutely exempted, Upon the introduction of 
the new model, as it was called, the chief com- 
mand of the army was given to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and Cromwell, from being a lieutenant- 
general of borſe, became lieutenant- general of 
the army, of which he ſeems to have had the 
whole direction, while another had the title. 
The earl cf Efſex dying ſuddenly, in 1646, 
Cromwell mediated the overturning the ten- 
ſtitution, by making the army the ſupreme 
power, which he effected, by turning out thoſe 
members of the houſe who would not act by 
his direction, and to complete his deſign, brought 
his ſovereign to the block, Jan. 30, 1649. 
Cromwell commanded the forces in Ireland, with 


the title of lord-lieutenant, and in the ſpace of 2 


few.mor ths, viz. by the month of June 1650, 
had in a manner reduced all Ireland. He then 
returned to England, leaving Ireton his deputy, 
and on the 26th of the ſame month, was ap. 
pointed commander in chief of all the forces af 
the commonwealth, He immediately marched 
againſt the Scots, who had received Charles II. 
and on Sept. 3, 1651, totally defeated the 
king's forces at Worceſter, April 19, 1653, 
he called a council of officers, to deliberate abou} 
the government, but while they were fitting) 
colonel Ingoldby came and informed them that 
the parliament had framed a, bill to continue 
themſelves till Nov. 5 next year, propofing to 
fill up the houſe by new elections, whereup03 
Cromwell immediately marched to Weſiminſter, 
with about . 300 men, placed them about the 
houſe, and entered firſt himſelf ; but after con- 
ferring with them ſome time, he ordered the. 
ſoldiers to ſee the houſe clea ed of all the mem- 
bers, and having cauſed the doors to be locked, 
went to Whitehall. On the 26th of December, 
Cromwell. was inveſted in the court of (hence 
in Weſflminſter-hall, with great ſolemn"): 


«a6, gave ; ublic nctice chat he was ready to make 


with the title of Piotector of the arent 


Mea 


„k of, England, Scotland, and - Ireland, in 


juſtice, by cauſing the brother of the Partu- 


was ſent out for that purpoſe, under the com- 


©: were prepared for, them by which, about ao 
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the cath year of his age. He immediately ap- 
ied Men tm ſertling public affairs, and con- 
cluded a peace with Holland, in which Den- 
mark. was included; he alſo made peace with 
Sweden, and both; France and Spain were ſo 
eager for his friendſhip, that they became ridi- 
culous. As to domeſtic affairs, he appointed 
judges for the courts. at Weſtminſter, profeſſed 
an unalterable zeſolutiop of allowing liberty of 
conſcience, and diſmiſſed from their commands 
ſuch officers as he could not conſide in : the 
command of the forces in Scotland, he beſtowed 
on general Monk, and ſent his own ſon Henry, 
to govern Ireland. By an ordinance April x2, 
1654, he united England and Scotland, fixing 
the number of . repreſentatives for the latter at 
thirty, and ſoon after did the fame by Ireland, 
and in one inſtance, ſhewed a great regard for 


gueſe ambaſſador to be executed for murder. 
Cromwell called a parliament to meet on the 
of Sept, which. was, accordingly. opened on 
at day, and to which the protector went in 


a * 


e 
| flative government was brought upon the carpet , 


and the title of king wis offered to. the pto - 
tector; but he finding it was diſagreeable to 
many of his friends, refuſed accepting it, ſaying, 
it was contrary to his conſcience: however, he 
reſolved on a new inauguration, © which was 
performed with great ſolemnity and ſplendor, in 
Weſtminſter- hall, on the 25th of June, 1656. 
On January 20, 1658, the commons met, as 
did the other houſe, but the two houſes diſ- 
agreeing, he diſſolved them Feb. 4, with a moſt 
bitter ſpeech. This year Dunkirk, which was 
taken by the valour of the Engliſh, was delivered 
into 5 hands e his embaſſador Lockhart. 
His favourite daughter Mrs. | Cleypole, being 
taken Ill about this time, ſhe ſo exclaimed a 
gainſt his cruelties, that it wounded him more 
than her death, which happened Auguſt the 
-8th, and from this time, he grew daily more 
reſerved and ſuſpicious, not indeed without 
reaſon, for he found the nation in general greatly 
diſcontented. At Hampton · court, he was taken 
ill of a flow fever, which degenerating into an 
ague, deprived him of life, on Sept. the 3d, 
1 O $&*1 ; | 


great ſtate. . -He received the houſe of commons | 16 


in the Painted Chamber, and made à very long 
froth. After returning to the; houſe, and 
choofing Mr. Lenthall ſpeaker, they began to 
Br e 
in a ſingle perſon, or in the parliament. is 
ſo alarmed the protector, that on the tath of 


the fame month, he cauſed a guard to be ſet on the 


Painted Chamber, after ſummoning the mem- 


bers to attend him there, where he gave chem |. 


uy, reproof, and. ſuffered none to enter the 
houſe afterwards before they had taken, an oath 
to be faithful to him and his government; but 
finding, however, that they re t ready in 
granting money, he diſſolved them. The duke 
of Holſtein having preſented the protector with 


a ſet of Frieſland horſes, he attempted to drive 


his ſecretary Thurloe, round  Hyde-park in his 
coach, drawn by theſe. horſes, but they proving 
ungoyernable, threw. him from the coach-box, 
and in the fall one of his pocket piſtols went off, 
bat without his receiving any hurt. - This year 


1655, ſome'conſpiracies having been diſcovered, || 


ſeveral perſons ſutfered, death, and the protector 
took occaſion from thence, to ſupport: hig au- 
oo dy the moſt, arbitrary meaſures. He 
had formed a deſign. of making himſglf maſter 


CRO NE, S. [kronie, Belg. yptoc, Gr.] an 
old ewe. Figuratively, an old woman. The 
c crone, being in bed with him on the wedding 
night.” Dryd. roms e 
CRO NET, S. in Farriery, the hair which 
grows over the top of a horſe's hoof. - 
CRO'NY,'S. I from ypovoc, Gr.] an old and 
very intimate acquaintance or confident. 5 
CROOK, 8. ſcroc, Fr. crycce, Sar. ] any 
thing bent; a -hook ; a; meander or 
winding. . e , 
To CROOK, V. A. [krocken, Belg. crucher, 
Fr.] to bend, or turn any thing ſo as to re- 
ſemble a hook. . Figuratively; to pervert, of 
.wreſt the ſword of another. we Wet MALE 
CRO'OKED, Adj. [crochu, Fr. kroget, Dan.] 
bent, oppoſed to ſtraight; formed into an angle 
or hook. ; winding. Figuratively, perverſe, or 


CRO OKEDLVY, Agv. in an untoward, 
perverſe, oruncomplying mamer. 
| CRO/OKEDNESS, S. the bending of a 
body. Figuratively, a deformity of the body, 
ariſing from any of its limbs being diftorted or 
out of ſhape. Applied to the mind or temper, 
per verſity, or a diſpoſition which is not eaſily 


of great, part of the Spaniſh Weſt: Indies, | pleaſed 


and in the ſpring of this year, à powerful fleet 


mand of admiral Pen, and a great body of land 
forces under general Venables; and tho? they 
fled, in the main defign, they tool Iamsica, 
which, . joined with admiral Rlakes. feats. in che 
Mediterranean, raiſed the, protecter' s reputation 
very high abroad. On Sept. 17, 7656, the 
Puliament met, but nonę were ſuffered to take 
their places till they had ſwallowed ſuch oaths 


were excluded. In this, parlament an act for 
annulling the king's title, another for the ſe- 
curity of his highneG, and ſeveral. money bills 


aſed. | 
CROP, S. [crap, Sax. creppa, Brit. kropy 
Belg, ] the a. pb firſt ſtomach of Foe 
[wherein their food is prepared for digeſtion,” i 3 
-:CRQPP, S. [creppas, Sax. happen, Belg.] 
the higheſt part, end, or top of a thing. Figu< 
'ratively, the quantity of corn collected in a har- 
1 the product of a field; any thing cu 
een 1d 5 „* M 08 4 BASY 3 3 Ft 
To CRO'P, v. A. to cutoff the top or ends 
{of any thing; to mow, reap, or lop. Figu- 
ratively, to ſhorten or conſume in eating. My. 
goats crop the flow'ry thyme. Dryd. Neu- 
terly, to yield a harveſt. Figuratively, to he- 


Were paſſed. In the ſpring 46 57, a kind of legi- 
= EE 


1 


come prolific. 4 He plough d her; and the 
e a, <a 
FR. CRO/FFUL, 


= cc 


A = gamtively, hard to pieaſe-; 


* 


o 


CRO/PPEB, S. in Natural Higery, 4 kind 
of pigeon, remarkable for ſwelling its crop. | 

CROP/SICK, Adj. fiek,. or diſordered by 
| intemperate eating or drinking: 
_ _- CROSIER, S. (c, Fr.] ehe paſtoral 
act of > biſhop, ſo called from its n 
eroſs an the tops. 

3 8. erte Fr 4 « ſnaldcroſ. 

An unfniſb d di mend 

- CROSS, 8. Lee Fr. crwe, Ital.] ans in- 
Avument made of two pieces of wood, dutritig | 

or croſſing each other at —— angles, on which 
wolelctor wr 


| —__ mofſ abject perſons, our Saviour's 
in this manner eſt heighten his ſofferinge, 


_ when duly reflected on throw light on the ex 


jons of ite ignominy, often occurrimg in 
|; The. enſign of the Cheiftian rehi- 


gion! ; the &g0 made by the prieſt on the ſord- 


bead of a perſon when baptiſed, by drawing rwo 
1 | xe ne caals each other, with his fingers 
, whe, in water; one line drawn athwart an- 


er. Figurativehi, the Ohtiſtian religiou or 
the doftrine-of | 


a etucified Saviour; the man- bend 


ner in which Chriſt died; aay thing which is 
contrary to a perſon's wiſhes, =. 1 trial of 


his patience. 

CROSS, Adj. that which falls athwart. Pi- 
Sratively, oppoſite to 2 perſon 1 
pectations 3 perverſe. ; not complying z. 
diſpleaſed with . not eaſily. perſu: 
=procaly en each ſide; iaterchangiag. & A 
er marriage. Bac. 

988, Prep. athwart, © as to interſdet 
from enn f. fide to another. In Riding, ſo as to 
3 each ſide of a horſe. Croſs |: 
« his back.“ 

e CROSS, v. A. to ky one line fs 28 to 
term angles with-ancther 3 70 fign with a erh; 


to go 3 Figumatively, to oppoſe the 
another, and thereby render him 


defigns of 
yeeviſd ; * to eontradict. 4. 
CRO SSBAR-SHO r, S. 2 round ſhot er 
bullet, with a bar put Chrough it. 
Kkolss-Brr E, 8. a cheat, which ftuftrates | 
- 6 patiog's deſigns. 
L K 
ne _ S. an engine or inſtrument, 
(de of a bow fixed acreſs a piece of wood, 
n ſhooting deer, pigeons, Sc. it will carry | 
N at a confiderable diſtance, and de eue · 


Ross. BO/WER, S. a perſon who thoors 
With a creß- lor. The craſs -brevers of Oe- 
6 naa. Ralgb. 

CRO'SS- GRAINED, Adj. in Joinery, 41 
plied to wood, from whence a bou 
has ſhet out, tie grain of the branch ſhooting 

. forward, and-crofling that of the trunk. Fi- 


peevith perverſe ;/ 
 tzpubleſome 3 vexatious. 


©RO'SSLY, Adv. athwart, ſo as to inter- 
fot or form d , 1 con- 


I 


ORE | 


<< Not dreaming of a evſi- 


or branels 


ER | 
Arid crofdly' to the e 


1 
6c of . — 72 Title ae 

CRO'SS-ROW, 8, the fo 
frorm a eroſs's being placed at the beginning of ir 

CROSS-STAFF, 8. an itiftrument uſed by 
ſeumem to tale the meridian altitude of the fun 
or ftars,” called likewiſe a 

CROSS-WIND, S. a uind blowing either 
from the right or left a-croſs 4 Nip ĩ way, 
 CRONSS-/WAY, 8. 2 malt path interſect- 
ing 4 main rad. 

CRO'FENET, 8s force Fr.] in Mofi, 
one of the notes and marker of time, ſo called 
from its teſembhng 2 holt, * i equal 


Ie 


F 


| n 


Aer lines ſerving io inchade any + win, 
eh may be-left aut, without ſpoil; 


— of 4 — Fhus). In Bain 


inf, 5 5 of wood fitted into an- 
other to « Figuratively, a fancy, odd 
|| coneeir, or devices ; 


CROTOPHI'TES, 3. in Amato 
muſele of the lower jaw, ſerving” to draw * 
: dowiiwards. 
| e CRO CH, v. N. cb, Fr.] to 
bow, applied to the poſture of beaſts, when 
I: and approath with 5 — delten 
towards t in t obediente 
— wean eſtimeny 
| toa fawning and ſervile manner. 


rr 8 5. [opp Fe] © here An 


Row, 8. [ata bat; kraye, Belg; tro! 

me: | Tow) # — of the carnivorous kind, 
| or feeding on carrion. 8 is to 
contend with a perſon. you difpute, we 
„ muſt even phick 'a crore about it. Shak. 


1 


F 


In Mecha- 
N ren bir, uſed 2s a lever to lift up" 
the ends of heavy timber, force open 
doors, Se. © noiſe made by cock. MT 
To CROW, V. N. fpreter, I 40, trotrtd,, 
os bave orowrd,- from ur, Sax, kratmn, 
Test.] to make 4 104d Hrill noife, applied to 
nem as X _ - Figuratively, to boaſt, 
over another, 

0 WO F, S. in Botany, the ranun- 
cles In War, 2 x coltrap or pieces of hon with 
four points; two, three,. of four inches long, 

the 


worthleſs thing, or triffing fobjeR.” 
mies, a: ſtrong iron 


I 
| or 

undder of any thing of the Fein: fort a afacent 
to each other. Fi „the Yulgar or 
lower ſort d bf people. Alſo a Radke. 

' To ERG ., v. A. to fill a place with + 
great and confuſed multitude of people ; 
to force a' great many things in 2 confuſe? 
manner into the ſame place; to preſs cloſe to- 
[gether 3 to incumber, or oppreſs by multitudes. 
In the Marine, te crowd fark, is to — all the 
fails wide upon the yards for the ſake of expedi-- 
tion, or quickening the motion of a ſip. 
'Neuterly, to go in great multitudes ; to thruſt 
1 8828 a multitude of 8 n 

CROW DER, 


Sometimes it is uſed for a contention about ſome 


enn 


oben, $. a 
eee Sbak. ger ir 
CRO'WN, 8. [couroune,' Fr. _ en; 
In ornament worn on the head b 8 
Figuratively, a gatland of flowers, 3 
the head a3 a mank of mirth, or merit; a te- 
ward for ſome meritorious deed:; royalty 3 a 
Fo pot fv 8 of any thing, but of the 


« From toe to cron. 
3 % The . The Wer vr. the bare moun- 
« tains,” hat part of a bat or cap 


| * a piece of money, va- 


. 4 Suny"by a | 


RU 
CRUPELY, Adv, without preparation: 
without examination or . tro, 
applied to ideas. 
CRU/DENESS, - 8. unrigenes 5 imperſec- 
tion; indigeſtion. 8 
CRUDITY, — jadigeſtion; or 2 


| 
thing in its i ed ſtate 3 the ftate of a dit. 
caſe, whereia the amorbific matter is not ze 
come to a*cad, but-increaſes the diſorder. 
CRU'DY, Adj. .curdled-; _— con- 
acted ; or in lumps ; mw. bl. cab 


66 vapours.”” Shak, See Cuddle, 


lued at five chilliags in England 3 honour, 0rna- 
or accompliſhment, _ 


re CROWN, V. A. [from the nou] toff the ſufferings, and 


place a crown. on @ perſori's head; to ſurround 


the head as with a crown. Figuratively, to 
Jdignify or adern ; to cward; to peſect ; to 
compleat ; torfiniſh, 

_ CRO'WN-CLASS, 8. the Fineſt cort of 
window-glaſs. 

CRO'WN-OFFICE, 8. 2 covrt or office 
under the king's-bench, fo called 'becauſe the 
. crown is immediately concerned in what is tran- 
ſacted therein. 

CRO'WN-POST, S. in Building, a poſt, 
| which in ſome buildings ſtands upright in the 
middle, between two-rafters. In Architecture, 
the uppermoſt member of · the corniee, called 
alſo corona, and larmier. 


 CRO'WN-WHEEL, 8. the rb 


a watch next to, and driven by, the ballance. 
CRO'WN-WORKS, S. in Fortification, an. 
out-work running into the field, in order to 
£50 ORG and cover thewother works of a 
place, Wc, 
 CRO/YL-STONE, in Natura nge 
ſtallized caulk, in Which the cryſtals are 
CRU CIAL, Adj. in ſorm of acroſs, Cru- 
xial inciſion, in Anatomy, an incifion, or cut in 
any fleſhy part in farm-of a eroſs. 
; CRUCIBLE, S. [crucibulum, low- Lat.] A 
little veſſel made either of earth, ar iron, with 
out a handle, uſed by refiners, chemiſts, and 
others, to melt metals, c. in. It derives its 
3 from its being formerly 'matked with a 


' CRUICIFIER,, S. the perſonrthat fixes an- 
other to a croſs, or affiſts in cruci e 


ORVEL, Adj. — Lat. ] void 


of compaſſion, mercy, or pity, and delighted in 
increaſing 


the ſulferings of 
Figuratively, implacahle, invererate, 
to | and .caufing the greateſt degree of torture. 
CRUELLY, Adv, in an inhuman, barba- 
tous and ſavage manner, whereithe ſufferin 
and tortures of others are :beheld with 
and inercaſed with ij oy. | 
CRUELTY, S. a ſavage diſpoſition, At 
ing in the misfortunes aud ſufferings of another, 
and in increaſing them. 
CRUY'ET, 8. Cate, Belg.] a phial for | 
vinegar or oil. | 
_ CRUGSSE, 8. LEO ER ] a ſmall cup, 
CRU'ISE, 8 «4 „Fr. Au, Belg. 2 
croſt, the otiginal- cr i bearing the croſs 2 
| voyage made by a ſhip up and down a coaft in 
order io guard it (rom any attack, or to inter- 
cept ſuch of the'enemy*s veſſols as are near it 
To CRUISE, V. N. to rove about at fea in 
ſearch of an enemy's veſſels; to fail to and fro 
without any certain courſe or "deſtination, ; 
CRUISER, S. ate mand rarer ve. 
queſt of an enemy's 
CRU'M, or Bede -3. 8. Tenn, ms 
4royme, Belg.] the foft part of bread, Figura- 
tively, a ſmall particle, or bit. | 
To CRU'/MBLE, v. N. [acruman, Sar. 
kruynonelen, "Belg. krunmclen, Teut. ] wo break 
into ſmall particles or Placer. 'Neuterly, to fall 
into ſmall pieces. a 
To CRUMBLE, v. A | [from erump, oe 
2 Belg.] to contract; to draw into wrinkles 3 
eee together in order to diſcover the 
—— 


CRUM/MY, Adj. reſembling the erum * 


CRU'CIFIX, S. [crucifixas, Lat.] a croſs 
whereon the — Chriſt is repreſented. 


— CRUCIFI'HHON, 8. the act ef nailing to , CRU'MP, 


acroſs, 


CRUCIFORM, Adj in the ſhape of 24% Cramp 


To CRU'CIFY, V. A. [crucifige] to faſten} | 


4 L by nalling his 

CRUCVGEROUS, [cruciger, Lat.] e 
the croſs, 
U DE. Ad Lat.] raw, applies: 


crudur, 
40 fleſh not d 42 1 
any; 
| . mmature ; not brought to perfetion; 
vot reduced to order, or properly examined ar 
modified by the mind; imperſect, un wok 


or unaltered by: 


\ 
8 


hands and feet, on 2 make a noiſe ike u crane. 


or rü erer, eee un- leg. 


|| bread z ſoft, \Figuratiely plump, or Hiethy, 


« A 
40 [crump, Sax. crm, Brit. 
at Wont e e 
fhouldered,”” L Eftrange,” © * 
CRU!MPILING, S. a ſmall * 
To CRUNK, or C 


» 
80 


CRU PER, S. = ako 5 
horſe-farniture; which 5 ee | 


14 


to the tail. 
CRURAL, Adj. (from cruris, genitive r 
delonging to, or or ſituated in the : 


"CRUSADE, "or CRUBADO,'8. See Croiz | 
e CRUSH, v. A. ſeraſer, Fr] de break = 


crus, Lat. a a leg] 


| iadequate, e applie! to i 


to pieces, or make the two 0ppolite fides of a 
| vellel « 


X 3 


— 1% 2 A * 
” 7 , F — 


* 


| ä 'CAU' B 
veſſel meet by external violence ; to preſs with | no t made public. “ In a cyprical ot hidden 
force ; to overwhelm; to beat down; to de- method. Hane... e 
preſs ; ſubdue ; or deſtroy by force. - > | CRY/PTICALLY, Adv. in a dark, hidden, 
' CRUYSH, S. the deſtruction of a thing, by | private, or occult manne. 
means of a force which ruins its form, diſſolves CRYPTO'GRAPHY, S. from xpur's, 
the union of its parte, and forces them ugainſt | and yeeqw, Gr.] the art of writing in ſecret 
ch other; colliſion; deſtruction. gh charaQers. Figuratively, characters uſed in 
.. CRU'ST,S. [crufta, Lat.] the hard exter- | writing to hide the ſenſe frem all but the per. 
nal ſurface or coat of a thing; a collection of | ſons who have the key, - ot 
matter grown hard; the caſe which contains the | CRYSTAL, S. | zgvya3Mot,” Or.] in Na- 
fruit ot meat of a pye, or pudding z the outer | tural Hiſtory, a hard, tranſparent eolourleſ: 
| bard part of bread, 5 142 ſtone, compoſed of ſimple plates, giving fire 
To CRUS T, V. A. to cover with a hard | with ſteel, not fermenting with acid menſtrua, 
caſe; to foul with ſoil, or dirt. Neuterly, to | calcining in à ſtrong fire, of a regular angular 
- have its external ſurface hardened. I figure, ſuppoſed by ſome to be formed of dew, 
. CRUSTA'CEOUS, Adj. covered with a coagulated by nitre. Cryſtal glaſs, is that which 
4 ſhel!, applied to fiſh. <* Lobſters, crabs, and is carried to a degree of perfection beyond the 
2 - © others of the cxufaceovs kinds.'* Woodw, common glaſs, was originally manufictured at 
} ..._CRU'STILY, Adv. in a moroſe, ſurly, or | Venice only, but introduced into this kingdom 
1 ( peeviſh manner. ; by Mr. Bowles, who has brovght it to fo much 
By CRU'STINESS, S. the hardneſs of the out- perfection, that it not ouly rivals, but even fur. 
fide of bread, Figuratively, peeviſhneſs, mo- paſſes that of Venice. In Chemiftry, applied 
| roſeneſs. wh Ito expreſs ſalts, or other matters ſkot or con- 
 CRU'STY, Adj. covered with a hard ſur- . gealed in the manner of a cryſtal 
face, or coat. Figuratively, not eaſily prevailed CRYSTAL, Adj. conſiſting or made of 
on; moroſe; peeviſh. A5 eryſtal. Figuratively, brieht; clear; tranſpa- 
CRU'TCH, S. [cricce, Sax. croctia, Ital. rent. © Cryfal ſtreams. Dryd. © 
eroce, Fr.] a ſupport, compoſed of a round | CRY/STALLINE, Adj. [eryfallines, Lat.] 
pece of wood, in which a long ſtaff is fixed, conſiſting of cryſtal. Figuratively, bright, clear, 
placed under the arm-pits, and uſed by cripples tranſparent, Cry//alline* humour, in Anatomy, 
or lame perſons to nk 13 Wit. | the ſecond humour of the eye, lying imme- 
To CRU H, v. A. to ſupport, as with | diately next the aqueous, behind the 
crutches. Two fools that crutch their feeble | uvea. 2D 7 
« ſenſe on verſe. Dryd. et 5 CRYSTALLIZA'TION, S. in Chemiſtry, 
To CRV, V. N. fcrier, Fr.] to ſpeak with ſ a combination of ſaline particles in the form of 
vehemence and loudneſs ; to ſpeak to with great a cryſtal. 5 | 
importunity and ſorrow ; to proclaim, or pub- To-CR'VSTALLYZE, V. A. to form into 
lich; to exclaim; to ſpeak with a mournful | a maſs reſembling that of cryſtals. Neuterly, 
tone of voice, attended with tears; to make a to coagulate, or ſhoot into angular ſhapes, re- 
noiſe or ſqualling like an infant; to weep, or | ſembling a eryſtal. TE BETTE. 
Med tears. In Hunting, to yelp, applied to the | CUB, S. [from cube, or cube, Lat.] the 
noiſe made by a hound in full ſcent. To ery young of a bear or fox ; ſometimes applied to 
cut, to ſeteam or make a ſhriek when in dan- that of a Whale. Figuratively, the offspring of 
ger; to complain loudly ; to be in labour. Is 2 human creature, by way of reproaeh. 
1 ſhe crying out? Shak. Actively, to pro-. To CUB, V. A. to bring forth, applied to 
claim any thing that is loſt, or to be fold: 77 a fox or bear. 8 
cry denon, to depreciate, undervalue; to blame, | CU'BATURE, S. from cube] the fnding 
or detract from; to forbid; to over bear. 1'}} the folid contents of 2 bod. 
£* to the king and quite cry down—this Ipſ- | CU'PE,'S.-[zvf2;, Gr.] in Geemetry, 2 
« wich fellow's impudence. Stat. Jo cry up, ſolid body, cenſiſting of ſix equal ſquare ſides. 
to praiſe, or increaſe the value of a thing by | In Arithmetic, a number ariſing from the mul- 
applauſe, C IP, : + tiplication of a ſquare number by its root. 
CRV S. fei, Fr.] lamentation, 2 mourn- CU'BIC, or CU'BICAL, Adj. belonging to, 
ful ſhriek or ſcream ; clamout or ootery ; an þ or having the properties of a cubeQ. 
exclamation of triumph and wonder; à pro- CU/BICALNESS, S, the ſtate or quality of 
clamation; the method of utterance made uſe | being cubical, 
of by cifferent animels to expreſs their wante, CU/BIFORM, Adj. in che ſhape or form of 
Oc. In Huntiog, the yelping of dogs; figura- | 2 cube. EW 
tively, a pack of hounds'; à confuſed inarticu- | CUBIT, S. [exbims, Lat. an elbow]/a wea- 
late noiſe, „ The noiſe of a cry. Zepb. i, | fore in uſe among the antients, which was the 
20. | ä ediſtance from the elbow bending inwatds to the 
CRV AL, S. the beron. i eerxtremity of the midele finger, fixed by ſome 
CRY'ER, S. [See Crier] a kind of hawk, to 1 foot g inches, and 188 of an inch, Eng- 
78 apo ng 5 = ang e nt 4 liſh meaſure, by others to 1 22 foot ; the 
0 AL. Adj. |*#gvT- | reaſon of this variety is, that in Scripture, there 
1% dark; obſtruſc; ſectet 3 occult; hidden; ere two kinds = cubiie, one meaſurivg 4 
1 5 = 22 . 3 43% By 9 5 1 Zh £ : cor $ 
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doi to e den computatian, and the other 


according to the latter. 1 

cUBTAL, Adj, containing the length or 

meafure of à cubit, | „ 

' CUICKING-STOOL, S. [from cocu, or 
in, Fr. and ſtool] a chair in which women 


c N 
15 lunged into the water, as a puniſhment for 


are p 


ſcolding;ʒ it was formerly named a tumbrel. 


CU'CKOLD, 8. [cu, Fr.] one who is 
married to a woman that violates the marriage 


To CU!CKOLD, V. A. to lay with another 


man's wife; to lay with another man, though 

married. ihe 5 
CUckolbDLV, Adv. after the manner of 

a cuckold, Figuratively, mean, baſe, of ſneak - | 


ing. 
CUCKOLDOM, S. [from cuckold and dom, 
Sax, ſtate or quality] the act of laying with an- 
other man's wife; ſtate or condition of a 
cukold, 3 5 plas 
CU'CKOO, or Cc ROW, S. [erocc, Brit. 


ecu, wy in Natural Hiftory, a bird, which ap- 


ears jn the ſpring, ſaid to ſeek the eggs of ether 
Lids and lay her own to be hatched in their 
ſtead: hence it was uſual to give the huſband a 
ſign of the approach of an adulterer by crying 
cuckoo, and in procefs of time it was uſual to call 
the perſon whoſe bed was defiled, a cuckold, This 
bird is remarkable for the uniformity of its 
note, and its name ſeems, in moſt languages, 
to be derived from it. Figuratively, uſed as a 
word of reproach, or contempt. * A horſe- 
„back you cykoo,”” Shak. oy 5 

CUVCKOO-SPITTLE, S. the frothy ſub- 
ſtance or dew found about the joints of lavender 
and roſemary, x. 8 
CUCULL ATE, or CUICULLATED, Adj. 
{cucullatus; Lat.] hooded; covered with a hood 
or cowl ; reſembling a hood. ; 5 
' CUCUMBER, S. Ipronounced coxwcumber, 
from cucumit, Lat. concombre, Fr.] in Botany, 
The germen is fitvated under the flower, ſup- 
ports a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, and becomes an 
oblong fleſhy fruit, with three cells, including 


many oval ſeeds, It is ranged by Linnæus in 


the roth ſection of his 21ſt claſs.” 

CUCURBITA\CEOUS, Adj. [from cucur- 
bita, Lat: gourd] in Botany, applied to thoſe. 
plants which reſemble a gourd; ſuch as the 
pumpion and melon, © 7555 

CCURBTTE, S. a chymical veſſel or glaſs 
made in the ſhape of à gourd, and commonly 
called a bod ; | 


# - 


cb, J. cad, Sax.] the inſide of the 
throat; the food kept by a cow in the firſt | 


ſomach, which it chews a ſecond time. 
' CU/'DDEN, . or CUDDY, 8. a clown; a 
ſtupid, ruſtic fellow. „The ſlav'ring cudden 
* prop'd upon his ſtaff.” Dl. 

To DDR, V. A. [3 low ward} th-te 
doſe ; to ſquat. 4e She 'cuddles Tow behind the 
© brake,” Prior," Figuratively, to embrace 
cloſelyy 5 , ⅛ᷣ . - 
CU'DGEL, 8. lade, Belg.] a Melk, made 
nie «f to rike wi e Ab e, "ad 


ſhorter than a pole, To eros rhe-cadge/s, is to 


EU L 


" yield, aluding to the practice of cudgelets, 
| who' lay the cudgels aeroſs when they have fi 


niſhed their encounter, | 
To CUD/GEL, V. A. to beat with a flick. 


or | Figuratively; to think deeply on a' thing, 


« Cudgel thy brains no more about it. Shak, 
 CU'DGEL-PROOF, Adj. able to reſiſt a 

blow given by a ſtick or cudgel. His doublet 

is was cudge/-proof,'* Hud, op 

_ CUE, S. [queue, Fr.] the tail, or end of 


any thing; the laſt words of a ſpeech, which a 


player looks on as a fign for him to begin to 
ſpeak. ** Evety one according to his ce. 
Shak, A hint. © Give them their ce to at- 
« tend.” Swift. The part which a perſon is 
to play in his turn. Were it my cue to 
6 fight.“ Shak, Humour, temper, ordiſpos- 
tion of mind. « I am not in the cue at pre- 
« ſent. e 

CUE/RPO, S. without the upper coat, or 
cloke. © Expoſed'in cuerpo to the rage. Hud. 
Stiled at preſent in b»f. Fe HEM . 

CU FF, S. [zuffa, Ital.] a box given on the 
ear, or the head, with the fiſt. To ſtrike with 
the talons, or with the wings, applied to birds. 
CFF, S. [coeffe, Fr.] that part of the 
ſleeve which is turned back again from the wriſt 
towards the ſhoulder, N | 
_ CUI/NAGE, S. the making up twine in pe- 


culiar forms for carriage. 


CUIRASS, S. {cairaſſe, Fr. ] a part of de- 
fenfive armour made of iron well hammered, + 
covering the body, both before and behind, from 


the neck to the girdle. 


CUIRASSVPER, S. a ſoldier dreſſed in his 


armour, or cuiraſs. 


CUISH, S. [cniſſe, Fr.] the armour which 2 


covers the thighs. 


CULDEFES, S. [colider, Lat.] monks, for- 
merly in Scotland, 
. CULINARY, S, ſ[culina, Lat.] belonging 
to the kitchen ; or uſed in'cookery, . 
To CU'LL, V. A. fcueillir, Fr.] to pick cx 


"chooſe from a preat number. 


CU/LLER, S. one who chooſes a thing from 
a great many others. ; LE: 

CU'LLION, S. [copli: ni, Ital.] a low, mean, 
or dirty ſcoundrel ; a word of great contempt, 
« Avaunt ye cull:9ns."” Shak, © : . 
 *CU'LLIONLY, Adv. in the manner of a 
cullion; mean; baſe. You whoreſon, cu- 
« fronly, &c. Shak, Not in uſe. TS 
- CU'LLUMBINF, See Columbine. 

CU'LLY, S. [cegllone, Ital.] a man de- 
ceived or ſeduced by ſharpers, or proſtitutes, * 

To CU LLVY, V. A. [from the noun] to 
make à fool of a perſon; to deceive or impoſe 


upon. 
"CULMFFEROUS, Adj. [culmus, Lat, firaw, . 
or haulm, and frre, Lat. to bear] in Botany, 
applied to ſuch plants as have a ſmooth, jointed 
ſtalk," uſually hollow; are wrapped about at 
each joint with ſingle, narrow, -ſharp-pointed 
leaves, and have their ſeeds contained in chafty 
huſks; ſuch as wheat, barley, c. 8725 
To CULMINATE, V. N. N euluen, Lat.] in 
e Aſtronomy 
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ders it an object of blame. 


branch of ſcience. 


”*  euttiae; to manure, till, or improve ſoil by 


N 9 
5 43-26 53s. * : 
* N 
7 ar 


„ | 
Aftronomy, to be at its, greateſt altitude ; to be 


8 4 


: 
* 


vertical, or in its meridian. 


CULMINA'TION, S. in Adronomy, the 
tranſit or paſſage of a ſtar oyer the meridian, or 
that point 

CR ULPABILITY, 8 [from culpeble] the 

CULPABPLITY, 8. : 

quality which ſobjects a thing to blame, or ren- 
_ CU'LPABLE, Adj. eulpatilir, Lat. or- 
thy or deſerving ir the idea of 
ſome "fault of a ſlighter Kid. 


renders a perſon an object of. blame. 
CU!/LPABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 


. deſerve blame. . ; 
. CU'LPRIT, S. [a word, uſed by a judge xt 


the trial of a perſon, who 


D, W 
raigned pleads not guilty, anſwers ; « Guru, 
4 od ſend the a good deliverance.'”- Hence 
forme imagine it to be a corruption of 9 il pa- 


hen the perſon ar- 


yore, Fr. I wiſh it may appear ſo ; others who 
| retain the fame derivation, imagine it a calling 


upon the evidence, who is to prove the guilt of 
the perſon, Ggnif;ing, then, l bim appear, 
who is to prove to the contrary ; others again 
hold it to be 8 culpa, a fault of 
crime, and prit, Fr. . 
detect, imply ing that the perſon is guilty, or at 


leaſt a malefactor; but as this is inconſiſtent 
with the ſpirit of our laws, which ſuppoſe 


every 
malefactor to be innocent of the crime laid to 


his charge, till it be proved againſt him; the 
two firſt derivations ſeem the moiſt plauſible 


Law, a malefactor or criminal, 
4 the culprit anſwered.” Dryd, | 
CU/LTER, or COULTER, S. [Lat.] the 


- Iron of a plough which cuts the ground 
_ eicular before the ploug | | 
To CU/LTIVATE, v. A. ſeultiver, Fr.] 
to heighten the fruitfulneſs of the earth by ma- 


h-ſhare. | s 5 


nuring it, or by other methods of huſbandry, 
Figuratively, to improve the underſtanding by 
education and ſtudy; to ſtudy any particular 


cu LTIVATTIox, . the a of improving 


ment of the underſtanding by education and 
Kudy ; improvement in any ſcrence. 

| CULTURE, S. ſexltura, Lat.] the a& 
cultivating, or tilling the ground. a 
the improvement of the mind by education and 


ſtudy; impiovement in any branch of learn- 


ing; the eradicating any vice from the mind by 
es, | 
To CU'LTURE, v. A. ffrom the noun] to 


labour, and other methods of huſbandry. 


* CULNER, S. ah, Sax. } a pigeon; “ Born Rein 
, an liquid wings the: 


piece of ordnance, or artillery, from ; one-half 
to 5 inches bore, from 13 (0 12 feet long, and 
carrying a hot from 5 one-fourth to 3 thiee- 
fourth inches diamster.. „ 
Botany, 2 flower 


which grows. wild in the fields. © A girl croy- 
% ping eafverkeys and cow Hips. Walken, 


1 


its orbit, wherein it is at ite Figuratively, to load with 


E * 72 
CuLABLENESs, s. the quality which | 


] in 


iguratively, 


3 are cup and can, Sinn. 


e * | 
„ Ta CWMBER, v. A. Lianen, 
Belg. to diſturb] to hinder a on from acti 
by its weight; to put a perſon to difficulty in 
managing a thing, by its weight; or 
| d with ſomething uſeleſs ; to 
| Uſurd, reſs, or involve in difficulties ; to 
| or lex with a variety of employ. 
ments; uſed with abowt, * Martha was cup. 
| ** bered about much ſerving,” Lale x. 40. 
| CU/MBER, S. { hamber o | ; 


- 


q 


| unmanageableneſs cauſed by bulk. “Of mar. 
ff vellous 2 and fearful cxmber,” Nalagb. 
N 
of ſum, Sax. implying very] occaſioni 
great trouble and veration. „. bur- 
t e occafioning perplexity ; unwieldy, 
eee ve Ce of its length 
or weight, ; : ; 
3 Adj. troub * -werua, verz. 
tious ; cauſing uneaſin 7. brous Knats.“ 
F. Drcen, Figuratively, burthenſome ; heavy, 
To CU!MULATE, V. A. [curulatum, ſu- 
pine of exmub, Lat.] to lay one thing upon 


another ; to heap together. 
CUNCTATION, S.[ canZatio, Lat. Jthe 2 
agen» Yar doing of a thing to another 
time, whi ought to be done immediately. 
: To COM, .N. [from leaner, Bey, t 
now NS © Who diſcerning the 
M | the | cundeth, as. call 
Nr 
de 
wedge] relating to, or having the ſhape of « 


the form of a wedge. 

CUNINER, 8. « kind of fh, leſs than an 
oyſter, which fticks cloſe to the rocks. 
CUNNING, Adj. [from nnen, Sax, l- 
nem, Belg. to know] learned, knowing, or of 
extenſive knowle % To ennxing men I 
« will be very kind.“ Shak, Performed with 
art or Mill; curious. « Thou cxnning'}t pattern 
of  excelling nature.“ Shak, Figuratively, 
fly ; defigning; erafty ;.over-reachiog another 


* 2 


ſoils by huſbandry, Figuratively, the improve- | by f 


by ſuperior wit and underſtanding. The cun» 
ning many is vulgarly ved for a conjurer, or per- 
fon who pretends to tell fortunes, or diſcover 
ee en 
| NIN, 8. [comninge, Sax,] artifice ; 
deceit; ſaperior talents of mind, employed in 


deceiving. or over-reathing others; art; Hill; 
knowledge. - 5 | 


n 


| CUNNINGLY, Adv. in a ly, crafty man- 


| EVNNINGNTESS, 8. craftineſt; _ 


$ CUP $. exppe, Sax. n Brit. lep, 
| a Fr. capa, Ital.] a {mall veſſel, 


r ſheots.” Themſ. | Lich 4 foot, to drink in. Figuratively, the 
CU!'LVERIN, S. [eoowvrine, Fr.] & Nender | liquor; contained in 'a cup. In the plural, 2 


merry bout; on enter ainment of drinking, Any 
ching hollow like à cup, as. the huſk of an 
| acorn, the bell of a flower. Cup and can, #t- 
{| miliar:companions; the car being the larger wel- 
+5 from WHENCE-A EP is filled. % You and he 


To 


DD ©%> 2 &@ © 


called by ine A Ce” 
Usb rl, 


See Coppel. x a 
CUP!PER, 1 3 a * | 


ee Ph ad fares apron. 


cupping-glaſs 1 * the diſ 
other humoutt, by the 


Mg 
CUPPING-GLASS, 8. a wb vight- 


having its air rarified, gives rom for that con- 
it is a to ex- 


ain in the yart to » 
pand itſelf, and with it \ Humours, as | 
it is involved in, which ate afterwards di 

by a . or inſtrument fitted with 


ts „ W means of | a 
pe ET at —_— — 


CU/PREQUS, Adj a 
pery, or conbffing * [ 3 3 — 


CUR, 8. horre, See Curtail] a de- | 
generate, fs dog. uratively, uſed as 
a term of W jy 

IT Adj. [from cure] that which | 

EG 8. the poſſibility of be- 


ing 
CURACY, 8. the employment of a cler- 


xymant who* does the duty of the perſon, who | 
has the for a certain ſalary. ... 
CURATE, S. a clergyman who performs the | 


duties of another for a Galary ; a pariſh prieſt. 
CURATESHIP, 8. See Curagy, 


CU'RATIVE, Ka. relating to the cure of a | 
diſeaſe ; recovering, or able to recover from a diſ- | 


order. Both Nr tive and erative.” Arbutb. circles. | 
CURATOR, 8. [Lat.] one who has the I waving line. 
cure and ſuperintendance a thing, rw or 


„ The Curators of Bedlam.” 


riery, eee Bo 
the branches of a bridle, in a hole called the 
eye, and ru over the beard of a horſe, 
uſed to manage a hard mouthed horſe, Figu 

ire, a rant put 6n te Incloation of 


Te CURB, v. A. fem the noun] to ma- 
nage, or guide a hor'e by means of a curd. Fi- 
guratively, to check, or reſtrain ah Jam ad 

inclinati een en and 


kay 1. 1 as; 


e 


ts rarity. 
CURIOUS, Adj. ark Lat. — 
tive, or diſpoſed to 1 into 2245 whe- 
nne . of fight ; at- 
tentive to, or diligent. ITY curious after 
things. Woodw. © ces of antiquities,” 
Dryd. Accurate, or careful to avoid any im- 
| propriety or miſtake. Men were not curious 
«© what ſyllables or p icles of ſpeech they 
ec uſed.” Shak, Exaft; nice; e 
gant; neat. 

CU/RIOUSLY, AS. in an i | 
act, accurate, elegant, laboured, or high . 
niſhed manner captiouſly, ; 
CURL, S. I. S. [hom the verb] a ringlet of heir 
formed into a — many concentric. 
iyely, a wave; undulation ; or 


V. A. [oyrlan; Sax. holen, Belg. 
Lab 


1 ToCUR 
| cuiriare, Ital. 


Fr. to bend} in Far- or ringlets; to writhe, or twiſt round; to 


drefs with curls; to raiſe in waves or in a ſpiral | 
| form. Nevterly, to ſorm itſelf into ringlets; 
ö to form circular lines ; to twiſt itſelf. 4 
 CUR'LEW, 8. [curlieu, Fr.] 2 water-fowl, 
| its hays beak a grey colour, with red and 
| 

CURMUDGEON, S. fa corrupt pronun- 

{ ciation and of cœur mechant, Fr. : 2 M8 
beart] one who is void of e eng 2 nig 
pardly or avaricious perſon ; 


" CURMU'DGEONLY, Ade. in an avari- 
cious, niggardly, covetous manner. 
RNA N T. 8. in Botany; the tree hach 
the flowers have 
| of a roſe, the 
ger men 


ve petals expanded in the 


8 
? by ; 
» W 


a. na. gs tos i 27 5 10 922 
germen ariſes from. the center of the flower, and 
| Gecomes a globular fruit, produced in bunches ; 
Kkewiſe a ſmall | 

ecorinth, | + 
_ CURRENCY, S. Ifrom current] circula- 
tion; mg from hand to hand, and acknow- 

Tedged as lega noney, whe 
ther in metal or paper. General reception; 


eonftant flow ; uninterrupted - courſe ;, 
| and te 


eſteem repu D 4. 45 | RIEL 
CURRENT, Adj. [currens, Lat. from curro, 
Lat. to run] paſſing from 
Iſhed, or legal, applied to money. Generally 
received, not contradicted, applied to opinions, 
Popular, or eſtabliſhed by a majority; faſhiona- 
ble ; paſſable, or to be admitted ; what is now 
pathng.. © The current year. In Commerce, 
dceount eurrent, is that which is opened 
that have dealings with each other, 
 whercia the different debts and credits of each 
are regiſtered on oppoſite ſides, in order to form 
a balance between them. 1 
CURRENT, S. * the 1 in 
Hydegraphy, a running ſtream. In Naviga- 
tion, a 2 55 motion of the water of the 


fea, by which a ſhip may be retarded in her | 


courſe, or carried more ſwiftly, when moving 
- ip the ſame direction as the current. | 

CUR'/RENTLY, Adv. in a conſtant motion; 
without oppoſition ; generally; without ceaſing. 

CUR'RENTNESS, S. crculation,; 

eception 5 eaſneſs-of pronunciation. 
 CU'RRIER,'S. 
one who dreſſes leather. 
. CUR'RISH, Adj. 
cus ;3 ſnappiſh ; quarrelſame. 

To CU'RRY, Ya Ac: conrayer, Fr. from 
corium, Lat.] to dreſs leather with oil, tallow, 
c. To rub a horſe with a ſharp pointed in- 
Krument or comb, in order to ſmooth his hide, 


promote circulation, and increaſe his fleſh, Fi- ; 


guratively, to tickle, or flatter, © 1 would 
as my maſter Shallow.“ Shak, To cur- 
rp favour with, is to endeavour, to gain the 
eſteem or friendſhip of another by trivial offices, 
and fmall compliances. 
CU'RRYCOMB, S. an iron inſtrument ſet 
with iron teeth or wires, uſed to drefs a horſe. 
To CURSE, v. A. {curfian, Sax. ] to wiſh 
a perſon fl; to devote to deſtruction. Figura- 
tively, to afflict, or torment. 
«<<. with ſuch ſons as thoſe Pope. 8 
CURSE, S. {from the verb] the action of 
wiſhing any tremendous evil to another. The 
act of devoting to temporal or eternal torment ; 
affliction; torment, or miſery. 5 


. 


' CU'RSED, Part. [of curſe] under a curſe. | 


Figuratively, bated ; deteſtable; unholy; im- 
ious. g 
prodigioufly, A low and cant word. 
CU'RSEDNESS, S. the ſtate of being under 


2 curſe. | 


CU'RSHIP, s. dogſhip; meanneſs; the 


tate or condition of a mean and abjeft perſon, 
% How durſt he oppoſe thy carſpip? Hudib. 


TU'RSITOR, Ss, [Lat.] an clit, or clerk | 


dried grape, properly written 


, applied to coin of money, whe- | 


hand to hand, eſtab- 


by two | 


| cut] to cut off ; to ſhorten by 
| ratively 


general 
8 Ital. coriarius, Lat.] ; 
from cur and 4%] Ike 2 


« Curſe em | 


CU'RSEDLY, Adv. miſerably ; ſhamefully ; | 


* 1 . 
CY R 


* 
111 ²˙ . ĩ⅛ m 
| belonging to Chancery, who makes Out original 


writs. There are 24, having each particy} 
ſhires allotted them, for which they tx 254 
original. writs as ate required, and are called 
clerks of courſe in che oath' of the clerks of 
A * 3 "Y 11 0 
CU'RSORARY, Adj. [from curſu;; Lat. 
| curſory ; haſty ; careleſs ; oy. Ker Beat 
; tention, “ With s curſorary. eye.” Shak, 
_ CURSORILY, Adv. in a hafty manner; 
without care, or long attention. 
| CURSO'RINESS,- S. ' haſte ; Nightneſs of 
RSO RV. AJ. [eurforiir; Lat.) hag 
. . curſorius, at.] h 2 
quick; careleſs ; tranfent, ha | 1 5 
CU/RST, Adj. [5 el, Belg.] froward; 
ſnarling; peeviſh ; delighting in miſchief, 
CURT, Adj. [ curtus, Lat.] ſhort. 
To CU'RTAIL, V. A. [kertelen, Belg. to 
cutting. Figu- 
» to retrench, applied to expences. 
' CU/RTAIL-DOG, S. a dog whoſe tail is 
cut off, and is thence rendered unfit for courſing: 
perhaps the original, from whence Cur is formed 
by contraction. A 
| CU'RTAIN,S. fcourtine, Fr, cortina, Ital. 
Span. and Lat.] a cloth hung before a window, 
and running on a ftring or iron rod, by which 
means it is ſpread, or contracted, made uſe of 
to exclude the light, air, or to hide any thing. 
In Fortification, that part of a wall or rampart 
which lies between two baſtions. 
To CU'RTAIN, V. A. to furniſh, or hang 


*— 


with curtains. | 
CU'RTATE DISTANCE, S. in Aſtrono- 
my, the diſtance of the ſun's place, and that of 
a planet reduced to the ecliptic. 
; CURTA'YTION, 8. [curtatum, ſupine of 
curto, Lat.] in Aſtronomy, a little part cut off 
from the line of a planet's interval, or diſtance 
from the ſun. 5 5 "II 
CUR'TELASSE, or CUR'TELAX, S. See 
Cutlaſs, : , e Hobs ip GAY 
' CURTSY?;5. SG i... 
CUR'VATED, Adj. 2 Lat.] bent. 
CUR'VATION, 8. the act of bending or 
crook ing. 1 
cbURvr, Adj. [curyns, Lat.] crooked, 
bent, formed, or forced from a perpendicular or 
Nraight ſurface, to an angular one,  _ 
CURVE, S. any thing bent; a bending. 
In Geometry, a line whoſe points are placed, 
and extend different ways, running on con- 
tinually in all directions, and may be cut by a 
right line in more points than one. 


% 


60" T 


"eviSHION, 8. [Auſſen, 


. 
ted, ſtuffed, with wool, feathers, or. horſe hair, | 


"hes GH a chair to render, the ſůt- 


eaſy. 
CUSHIONED, Adj. ſupported by cuſhions ; 
ſeated on a cuſhion. 
CUSP, S. [cuſpis, Lat, a point] in Aſtro- 
nomy, the 4 of the moon, or any other 


lanet. 


1 A SPATED, or CU'SPIDATED, Adj. 
1 cuſpis, Lat.] in Botany, applied to the 


Belg." couſſin,. Fre. 


ves or 9 a flower, which end in a 
point, called ſpear-ſhaped by Miller. 
poi TANG. S, ee Brit.] a kind of 
paſtry made hls milk, eggs, and ſugar, which 
are thickened into a maſs, either by baking in 
an oven, or boiling over a fire. 
CU'STODY, S. [cuftodia, Lat.] confine- 
ment in priſon ; reſtraint of ACE Figura- 
tively, the chargs or keeping of a perſon; de- 
ſence ; preſervation z ſecurity, < The cuflody 
« of the narrow ſeas. Pac, 
CU'STOM, S. [couftume, Fre, 53 and 
habitual practice of any action; faſhion, or a 


method adopted by the majority; an eſtabliſned 


manner; a good run of trade; a tribute or tax 
paid to the government on goods imported or ex- 
ported, Cuflomebouſe, is the pack where thoſe 
taxes are paid, 
CU'STOMABLE, I that which. is fre- 
* or commonly 
USTOMABLY, v5 according. to cuf- 
tom, or the common practice. 
Ne then Adv. commonly; be. 
nera 
CUSTOMARINESS, S. Frequency of re- 
petition, or practice. | 
| CUSTOMARY, Adj. kabitoal 3 uſual, S 
' CU'STOMED, Adj. uſual ; common; ge- 
nerally practi ſed. | 
CU'STOMER, $. one who. purchaſes any 
thing af a tradeſman. ; 
CU'STREL, S. a e bearer; a veſſel 
for holding wine. 1 1 
To CU'T, v. A. I preter and participle 


trate, or divide with a ſharp edged inſtrument ; 
to hew z to carve; to wound or pierce with any | 
uncaſy or poignant ſenſation, - In Gaming, to 
feparate 2 pack of cards, by taking off ſome of 
them from the, others ; to interſeR.. . Figura- 
tively, to excel or ſurpaſs... ** He cuts dozon the 
* fineſt orator.” Addiſ.,: To cut our, to ſhape 
to form; to contrive 3 to ſit ; to debar; to 
excel. To cut up to carve.or divide a joint or 
fowl properly. ſo. cut 4 fail, is to unfurl and | 
let it fall downs 


— 


. c TW M 4 
piture taken from a copper plate, or carve 


Ital.] a caſe of filk, velvet, or warſ- | woods 


CUTANEOUS, Adj. [from curtis, Lat. the 
400 relating to the ſkin. 
TH, 8. Sax. knowledge. Hence Cub 
an Cuthred, a know - 
ing counſellor; Cu one famous for his 
| knowledge. 


CU'TICLE, S. I dots Lat. a diminutive 
of cutis, Lat.] the firſt and outermoſt cov 
of the body, commonly called -the ſcarf-ſkin, 
which atiſes on the application of a bliſter-pla. 


Willy a knowing con 


ter, Figuratively, a thin ſkin formed on 1 


ſurface of any liquor. 

cUTTCULAR, Adj, belonging to the c- 
ticle, or ſkin, 

CU/TLASS, 8. {coutelaſe, Fr.] a broad cut- 

ting ſword, 

CU/TLER, ©, C coutelier, Fr.] one who 
makes and ſells. Knives. 

cur. punks, 8. one who robs a perſon of 
his money by cutting his purſe 3 3 common 
practice before the invention of breeches, when 
men wore e Pr INE girdles ; a chief 
a robber, 

CU'TTER, 8. 2 perſon, or inftrument, 
which cuts any thing; a kl veſſel ; the 


N 


CU/T-THROAT, S. a murdere. 
CU'/T-THROAT, Adj. cruel, barbarous. 


L Cur-tbroar and abominable dealing.” Carew. 


| 


CU'TTING, S. 2 ſhread, or piece ſeparated 
by means of a knife, or ſharp inſtrument. 

CU!TTLE-FISH, 8. {curte/-wiſch, Belg. 
kuttel-fiſch, Teat.] in Natural Hiftory, a fiſh, 
which, when purſued by a fiſh of prey, emits a 
black liquor, by which it darkens the water and 


| eſcapes, De perſon who blackens 
the character of z 


« If you 

« play the „ Shak, 

CUT-WATER, S. the ſharpneſs of the 
head of a ſhip under the beak, 

CY/CLOID, S. {xuxao; and dog, r. J. a 

curve, ormed by the line which 

a nail, in the circumference of a wheel, makes 


in the air, while the wheel revolves in a right 
paſſive cut, from couteau, Fr, a knife} to pene- | line. : 


CYCLO/IDAL, Adj. relating to a cycdloid x 


the cyclaidal ſpace, is that contained between 2 


and its ſubſtar ce 
CYCLO/P/ADIA, 3. [from xuxzao and 
2 Gr.] a circle of knowledge ; en 


of ſciences. 
a CY'GNET, 8. [cignns, Lat. a ſwan] a young 
wan. 

CY'LINDER, S. [nunadyen, Gr.] in Geo- 
— * a round ſolid, having ts baſes circular, 
| equal, and parallel, in the form of a rolling 


C/, Part. prepared, or fit for uſe, alluding | ftone uſed by gardeners, 


to bewn timber. A ſet of phraſes cut and 
61 ery. 55 Srui ft. * 

CUT, S. the action or effect of a arp or 
edged inſtrument; a channel made by art; a. 
ſmall piece, or ſhred, ſeparated by an edge tool 


from a larger ſubſtance; a lot; a ſhort way, by | 


which ſorge winding is. cut off, or er R 


CVLIND RIC, or CI DRICAL, Af, 
partaking of the nature or in the form of 2 . 


CYMAR, 8. [ properly. written | nar] 1 

flight, looſe covering or ſcarf. 
CYMA'/TIUM, S. [Lat. Wee i, v, Gr] n 
Architecture, à member or evi ng of 218 
CA 


. 
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Abi the n of which is wayed, or con- 
_— Ly: font, La.) am i 4 
CY!/MBA cymbalum, Lat a Wieden 
1 . 
i 
Jrem, thaigh - une π] iht lem. 4 
CUNAMTHROPY, - B. {from wwe, and 
Aero, Or. J a fpecier of madneſ, in which | 
perſons reſemble a dog; the ſpecies of madneſs 
wontraGted by the bite of a mad dog. ] 


3 ö 
_ CUNEGE@TICS, (or. the art of homing 3. lets rafer of any e o tranch of fe 


Ahe art of training dogs for hunting —@ - DA*Y-CHICK, 8. a chicken newly hatched, 
r 
$ * da OT of f uu, Fr. A ſmall river 
— _ Cynic philsſopher, who iy, reſembli . dot L les, 28 
3 his comempt of riches, and his} DA'CTYL, 8. [dt, Lat.] a foot in 
rigorous reprehenſion of vice, Latin and Greek | | 


of 
©CY*NIC, S. a philoſopher, who valued kim- | and two. ort f ns Bram a, eng 
aal for his contempr of every thing, 1 5 DAD, or DADDY, 8. % Bri, ., 


uahty; a ſet founded Þy Diogenes. Goth. arſe, Gr, Tata, Lat. „ hal, TÞ 
| —— the name given Pas the Goel D. AL, Ag.  [hedaim, Lat 22 er 
„57 variegated; ſki « The 
Rar, by which ſailors ſteer. ] © nature.” 0 
©YiON, $. See... DA AFFODPLLY, or DAF- 
CY'/PRESS, 8. [oxprefis, Tat ; ed FO 1 S. in Botany, the nar- 
in Borany, the folafting. eiſſus. Tournefort it in the ſecond 


1 nature, D ſeckion of his ninth claſs, and Linnsus in the 
Rome, which were made of it, laſted 600 firſt ſeQtion of his fixth claſs The ſpecies are 
yy without any - ſenſible "heap". Figura- nine. 


uſed ſor mourning To DA'FT, V. A. to toſs afide, with ſlight- | 
PROS, 8. [o — Som the place Ing and Wong” to poſtpone, or put off an 


ee it was made] u chin tranſparent Aff, uſed, | « 
8 . 1 Ge.) kn Surgery, 8 

; wur is, a 

containing ſome morbid mutter. : 

- CYSTIC, Ad. 3 


bag. 

CYSTOTOMY, S. {from «v514 and vf, 
Gr, ]i the act ef opening entyſted 'turnours, or 
cutting the bag 0 A ny mot bid VET 1 
contained, 

CAR, S. Selav. 7 Aden dere 
exar]thetitle the emperor of Ruſſia, 
ARTNA, 8. — 721 122255 the TY 


the argue of Ruſſis med 1 2 
| at . neg, ud, 
No DAGGLE, „A. {from dag to wet, 


D A B. dirt, or daub the bottem of the cloaths, by 

| The founthletter in n 

5 xt and the third conſonant, In the 

I: Komen, Saxon, and our viphabet, it 

5s of the ſame ſhape, and feemns formed from the 
A Delta, of the Greeks; it is pronounced by J con 
applying the top of the tongue eo the fore part of 
the palate, and then ſeparating them by a gentle 
presthing, the lips being open at the lame time, 
As u numeral it ſtands for goo. As an abbre- 
wiature, D ſtands for doffor, D. D. doctor in 
4ivinity, ot dona dedit, us > preſent. D. C. 
As raps, in Mofic, implies, that you are to end 
the tune, by repenting the firſt part or train 


"DAG. S.{ 275 a dagger; ahind' 
To 1 + A. iba an Sax. to 
7 DA'GOER, $. Fr. I a ſhort ſword, 

* 2 
In Fencing Schools IR, I 
a baſket hilt uſed for defence. ng, te 
jj obelos, uſed as a mark of reference, and 
this form (.) 


8 the mne, dirt, or wet. 
„ Ach. ſale, ans happening, 


ductions of art. 


purchaſed with great cbſt, Figuratively, of 


3 delicate, or exquiſite ſenfibility 3 ſqueam > 


To DAB, v. A; Hasle, Fr.] 40 touch e plenfed with food; ſcrapulous z e 
ently with ſomething ſoſt, or moiſt, { gant; well or nicely formed 3 nice, or 

| DA'B, S. a tall Jump, generally opplieh to. Wo Sel,” Prior, * 
e 2 blow with ee DAYNT 


may, to dert or ee 5 | 


of iron, with } 


\ DA/OGERS-DRAWING, 8. the act of 
ng a dagger. Fi „ quarrelſome- | 
1 readineſs to fight. % They always ate | 


walking in the dirt, dew, or wet. Nemedy, | 


one, or N 3 | 


ganee;; 'nicety;; - ſqueamithneſs ; or the not 
being eaſily pleaſed either with food, or the m”—_— CY 


DAINTY, At. pleaſing to the taſte, and | 


S. ſome Le In , 


© $4 


wu wwwrurwvwfayo ww anc EET 


| Slot, „ Moon, if your influence de quite | 


| be impaired. or Pr by time: «© Dan 


Dar 


that's [| Afati Tarky. I wis long the | 
« fr 2 ſever ſuceeſſions of princes, 2 in 


city and country, Tamerlane took” and 
| its caftle, and with. it 300,000 Turks ; 
- which time Damaſeus if ſaid to Pater Feng 


2 
hey. 11 CE eee 
mr the dairy. and males butter or * 


cheeſe. | 
DAISY; 8. Idas, Fr — ieee ng 
bellis ; it hath - 'a radiated | 


fred, rs vertically. 
neus in the ſtcond't 
ſpecies are three, ; a 
DAL E, S. 2 Li or bot phe | 
hills ; a vale or called the Green or Meidan, where, natives 
DA/LLIANCE; 2 5 Torn er believe, was the feat of paradiſe; and they have 
neſs between lovers, 2 5 
of a married ef] e eH fs f In the 
fair been Mili. | 1 
ſaring a thing. * Fou uſe thin | he 
6 DYLLIER, re iy > 
DA/LLIER,'S, A tri 4 noi - | "Bs E- 
tes acts of fondnefs. prac with 5 


To DA'ELY,''V; N. Tabu, 
trifle ; to play the fool; to arouſe 2, 
and loſe time ih hat 174 to exchange 
of fondneſs; to - to W 3 to 3 | 
A tq pot af; to e erpectatidn n hn 
a more fayonrable oppertu 4 Huli 
« off the time with often ſkirmiſhes.”" Bolle. E 
W a _ which oy to K. : 
avcer, formerly ſignified a mother] the mo- 2 | 
2 applies Beg ny ar to beats; tes A DAMASE, 5 ſn „Fr. 8 | 
gurati reproa Ital. from Dama where it was in- 
— 7 Rela vented] a manufacturt of linen or filk woven 
DAM, S. [dam, damm, Teut FT | very 
wile, an, vr ay Pe ruin boo? hy |Damaſeus in'Syria' uſed for fword and cad 
waters, * blades, and of a very fine temper. 22 
To DAMœ. V. A. * . G a red colour, alluding to that of the damaſk 
mmm, Sax, to cube water oy moles or other ;roſe, 4 Her damaſſ late, now chang d to pureſt 
obſtructiorm. „ n es damp to ex- white. Nax. 3 
tinguiſh 5 obſtruct, or intercept. . more To DA'MASK, V. A. ts weave linen os 
tc thou d I it up, the more it burns,” | filk in figures; to varicgats, dHverhfy, or 


15 Mu. c 0 . | / 
A'MAGE, 8. fdmage,, Fr.] miſchief ; þ wi | * | 
hurt ; detriment”; wk | fo N ASK-ROSE, S. in 
To DAMAGE, V. A. from the nou] to ' prickly flatks-$'or 10 fret high; * 
{poil, hurt, er impair any thing; to afft twp e of two pair of oval labes, terminates 
perſon with Joſs, or hinder him in the proſecu- by an odd one, of a duric green on the upper, 
tion of his buſtheſs, Neuterly, toimpair; to and a pale green on the under fide ; the borders 
loſe of its worth b\ _ ; wn, : 
DA'MAGEA' Adj. chat which may P fat 


© goods.  Miſchievous or Hurtful. flower is N 
DA'MASCENE, or DA NON, S. 1a Pate of a foft, pale 

ſanus, Lat. from Damn Kut] in Gardening, a 

fmall round black. plamh, of a rough and aftrin- | 


gent taſte, | ey 
ING, $, the art of aderving from and Wed, 


DAMA'SCUS,. 8. w the Turks called 
Kuen, the * the . Syria, in cutting or carving * ics them, and Gi 


* 


DA M 


them vp with. or ſilver wire: it is a com- 
poſition of 22 work, engraving, and carv- 


ing ; the Moſaic work conſiſts of pieces inlayed ; | 


the engraving, the metal which is cut out in va- 
nous forms; and carvings with reſpect to the | 
15 RT Glver wrought there 2 relievo. 725 
Da ME, S. [Fr. dama, 1 eviginally ap- 
to a 1. * ant Ge wa farnily, | f 
and of a noble birth, as it is, at preſent uſed, ia 
Law z but commonly uſed now for a farmer's 
wife, or one of the ſort... Uſed in Poetry 
for 2 perſon of rank, and af court giyen to ſuch 


ladies as have places there. F iguratively wo» | 
dames 


men in general. 5; We've. 


ments; to procure eternal puniſhment ; to ex- 
lode or render any performance ut r, by 
g or criticifing. 

DAMNABLE, Adi. eee or r juſtly 
condemned to eternal uniſhment. 
uſed, indecently, in a Hadicrous ienſe, for per- 
nicious, or odious. 

DAMN ABL, Adv. in duch a. manner as 
to incur eternal puniſhments.  _ 

DA'MNATION.. S. excluſion from divine 
merey; the tate of a perſon. who: is ſentenced 
ta eternal puniſhments. 


DAMNA!TORY, Adj. karte, Lat.] ; 
| ſticks to the head. 


containing the ſentence toeternal puniſhment. 
. DA\MNED, Part. hateful ;/ deteftable ; a- 
Bominable ; doomed to everlaſting puniſhments. 
DAMNUFIC, Adj. procurins loſs; miſ- 


ehievows. 
To DA!MNIFY, v. A. [dammfes. 


2 e to ſpoil, Nee 
l 


F DAMNINGNE S. tendency to Ra | 
CRIT WE of meeting with apy calamity. or accident, 


per ſon to eternal p : 

DA'MP,. Adj. [dawipe, Belg. 1 moiſt; —— 
clining to wet; maiſtened by the air or vapours. 
Figuratievly, dejected; 
count of ſome ſudden diſappointmentor unexpect- 
ed A FE With looks down exſt.aqd damp.” 
Par. Loft. 

DAMP, S. afox, or miſt; 2 molt noxious 
vapour. Fi vely, dejection or ſorrow, 
arifing My ome unforeſcen check, or ſudden 
calamity. 


4 


To DAMP, V. A. [from the adjedtive] to | 


wet or moiſten 3 to chill; or diminiſh heat by | wet 
water. Figuratively, to to leſſen any quality; to 


ſmother, , or depreſs apy, ardour or 
paſſion. 
DA'MPISHNESS, S. tendency. to wetneſs, | 


* chilly moiſture, ariſing from 98%. Nh 
© DA'MPNESS, S. a cold, chin il 


ineſs. je 
 DAMPY, Adj. moiſt or wet, Sos 
_DA'MSE1., S. {[demorſelle, oh originally 
uſed for à young gentlewoman or lady — 


tiaction; an attendant of the higher rank; but 
' 2: preſent for a young country laſs. 


DA'N, 8. 14 He from en, to | 


4 


= 


| | Adtively, 


motion of . 800 


5 1 
To DAMN, V. A. [dammo, 2 dunner, th 
Fr.] to doom, "devote, or. curſe to eternal tor- | 
tooth] in 


Sometimes 


+ 


n * <a N 
48 


D A 7 
A title o f dignity, or h Sao pe 
2 “ Pray 8 * — on 
To DANES V. N. 420 5 1. — 
Span. » Ital.] to move in a graceful at. 
titude, according to. an air ſung. or -play'd, 
to. make a perſon dance, . or ſkip, 
To dance attendarice, i is to wait in 5 humble and, 
* nt manner on a perſon 

ANck, 8. [Fr. —— If, J, an agreeable 
y and feet, adjuſted by art, 
to the meaſures or woe of a muſical inſtrument, 
or the voice. 


\ DAIRCER, S. one who practices the art of 


AN. MASTER, 8. one who teaches , 
e art of danci | 
DANDE'LI N, 9 © [dent de lies, Fr. lion $1 
name of à plant, which | 
grows in the fields ; it reſembles the hawk-weed, 
excepting that it has a ſingle naked ſtalk, with 
flowers on the top, and is eaten as a, ſallet. 

DANDE'PRAT,' S. {dender, Fr. J a little | 
fellow, uſed ſometimes as a word of fondneſs, 
and ſometimes. as.a word is 

To DA/NDLE, V. A. «(den Gn, Belg. ] to 
keep a child in motion, eit on the knee, or 
otherwiſe, to quiet it. Figuratively, to treat 
with too much fondneſs ; to uſe like a child. 
DANDLER, S. a perſon that fondles a child. 
DANDAUEE. 8. che ſcurf or dirt which W 


i 


 DANE'WORT, S. in Bot a. ces af} 

elder, called likewiſe the n . 
DAN GER, S. [Fr.] basard; riſque; or a 

condition which is liable. to to. miſchief, or ca- 


Es 

o DAN/GER, V. A. to expoſe to lob, | 
or mi | 
DA IGERLES "4 Adi. out of a poſiblity 


DANGEROUS, Adj, expoſed, to accidents, 


full of ſorrow, on ac- | 


; 


loſs, harm, or miſchief. © 
' DAN'GEROUSNESS, S. a a condition which + 
ſes to accidents, calamity, or death. . . | 
To DAN'GLE,.V.N., to hang looſe, ſo-as | 
to be put in motion by the wind, breath, or 2 
ſhake, , eee to hang as a dependent 
upon a perſon. _ 
DANiCLER, 8 a. perfon who frequents the- 
company of women ier to paſs or kill time. 
Ke K, ys [ tuncken, Teut, ]- moiſt; 
ti % 
DANK 18H, Adj. Wee ber melt or wet. £ 
To DAP, V. A. from dip] i in gnghiog,'t to Wi 
2 5 fall, or put geatly and gradually into the Wl 


" DAP'PER, Adj [ dapper, Belg. ] mall of 
ſtature, and fall of ſpirit. and viyacity... 
DAP/PERLING, S. a en of low. 4 
ture; a dwarf. 
Dab LE, Adj. marked, variegated, of | 
point with different colours. - - - 
To DAP/PLE, V. A. to ſtreak, or diverfify | 
with a ftifferent colour. _ 
DAR, or DART, 8. 3 fiſh Os inthe. | 


4 
6 ST 
Ver. 1 0 5 * FA 1%. To | 4 . 

ry a i 1 . 17 
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* 
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DA RET UL Adj. 


* A 
ny I E 

1 n 
| D 


To 4 ME i ne 
rom dear ran, ayrian, 8. 
_ derren, Belg. deorun, Sax. to hurt] to 
undertake a thing without being diſcouraged by 
the dangers Which attend it. Atively, to chal- 
lenge, or provoke a perſon to ficht. To dare 
ris, is to catch them by means of a looking 
dla, which keeps them in a maze, till taken, 5 
DARE, S. a provocation, or calling on a 
perſon to fight; a challenge; a defiance, 8_ 
full of defiance ; with- 
out fear. We might bave met them daręful 
60 beard to beard. Shak, n N 


"9: "OA * 
A. R 


* 


. 


Da RING, Adj. bold ; adventurous; cou- | 


adertaking an affair notwithſtanding 


rageouſly u 


the dangers attending it; attempting a thing | 


withoat regarding the laws which 
bad ſenſe. 


did it, in a 
DA'RINGLY, Adv. in à bold, courageous, 


ootragedus, or impudent mamer. 
DA'RINGNESS, S. boldness. 
DARK, Aſs [dns San] without light. 
Not bright; dull, applied to colours. Opake; 
not to de ſeen through; not having light in 
itfelf, Figuratively, Bot eaſy to be underſtood ;; 
obſcure ; ignorant j not enlightened with Know- 
ledge, or revelation. Gloopny 5 nt chearfu), 
applied to the tempert. 
DARK, S. want of light, 
jefts become inviſible; _ Figutatively, obſc: 
the condition of a Perſon who is not Known or 
famous; want of Knowledge; ignorance. _ - 
To NA/RKEN, V. A. fadereian, Sax.] to 


4 


* 


Saz. gadaur, 4, 9 


which al ob- 
Y, obſcurity ; | 


FP * 7 * NY IV * * 4 * *, * 
17 A 8 
"i ; 


into it; to mingle or mix with, another K- 
quor; to obliterate or 'cancil 'a writing, b 
drawing a careleſs ftroke'over it with a pen 5 to 
make a perſon aſhamed; to confound, New. 
terly, to ſty in waves or ſparkles over the far- 
face or brim of a veſſel or bank; to fly in 
ſparkeles or ſheets, attended with a Toud' noiſe, 
7 * W- e 
DASH, S. the ſtrolce getaſioned by flinging, 
made wit my blow ; a mixtnre of ano- 
ther liquor. 5 | 


—— 


To DASTARDIZE, V. A. to intimidate 
wege er render cowardly with fear, = * 


lor Hablendfs to fear. 


DATE, S. [datte, Fr. from 
the time or day in which à writing is d or 
| or an event happens; the time - 
pointed for a thing to be done; continuance 3 
o DATE, V. A. to ſet down the time in 
Shen bg is done; or any" writing per- 


 DAITELESS, Adj. without any fixed term 


4 ATIVE, | 8. Latif, Fr. datrous 1 "s La 
che caſe of a noun which' fignifies the perſon 8 


@eprive of, or fut out the light; th cloud; per- whom any thing ig given of done; as we have 


plex ; to render the mind unable to diſtinguiſu 


no caſts in Engliſh, this relation is gener 


* 
3 
4 2 * . 
% 
* 


v gox dark orgloginy. 5 e e e 
dak Ed, Part. bid ; jn the dark; 
concealed from Tht. „oel ie 19499 * 


DARKLY, Ach. in a "fituation ved of Ae DAU, V. A. 


lebt; obſeupeß. x 1 
DARKNESS, S. a ſtate wherein licht is ab- 


or difficult” to Ve underſtobd, app 
e infernal gloam; be 


" DARLING, S. ker see "perſon, 
more beloved or careſſed t n a other; a 


favourite: 


To DA'RN; V. A. to mend holes by croſs” 
TF of” ALE! ern ge" LRN 


ſtuff. hg DE. 5 ö 
DA/RNEL, S. à weed growing in corn 


fields. QF + : 4 * 
DART, S. [dard, Fr.] x ſmall lance or | | | 
He) | duced his firſt comedy called Aſbevino, 


4 * 
SE Pg... 


weapon thrown by the hand. 3 
To DART, V. A. to caſt or throw a dart; 
to wound at a diſtance; to emit, or caſt. 
Neuterly, ti Hy N u HP He 5, 
To DASH, V. A. [ daſcber, Fr.] to throw 
one thing with violence and ſuddenneſs againſt. 
another; to break by throwing with violence; 
to beſprinkle; to wet by beating the water with 
2 (lick, or by fl nging a fone, or other 2 
" 


% 


after verbs of « giving the iele is omitted 
„He gave him leave.“ 2 ſuch exc- 5 
cutors as are appointed by a judge s decree. , 
[deuber, Fr. to fmeat 
ſticking z to foil,” or make 
dirty. Figuratively, to paint | coarſely ; ts 
; ing hie 


i "ſomething. u . 
4 hypocrite, © 


-»DAU/BER,”"'S; ene who foils or fmears 2 
thing 3 a coarſe painter, _ 0 

2 DAVENANT, [S:n WII ra) was fon 
of Mr. John Dayenant, a citizen. and tavern- 
keeper of Oxford, and was born in F 

1605. In 1624, he entered a member of that 
uni verſity j but being more inclined to a gay 
than ſedentary life, he did not remain long = 
but repaired to court, and was made firſt page 
to Frances, ducheſs of Richmond, and 
thence he removed to the family of lord Brocke, 
and during bis refiding with this family, 25 


of the Lombarde, which was well received. 
Being of an amorous complexion, he was ſoun- 
fortunate as to carry a mark of his imegular 
gallantries in the depreſſion of his noſe, and tha 
this expoſed him to the rallery of hie cotempss 


| raty wits, he was ſo little affected as to write 


* 


ä 8 


thdrawing to 
this con- | i 


ral} DA 
-. + ni or 5 
| others. 0 8 any dayſman betwixt 


ad =” Rpt 1 5 i . . : ; 

ne] DAVSPRING'b. the it appemince of 

| light in the morning; the daun; the day- | 

e "a: 
+ cauſed ric toknow its place,” 
| 4 85 


nee 
Bew. 8. fu dl] Bav.] » (malt Piad, r 


tively,. without ſenſe or motion; ence a | 
fleep, which infimates the wart of ſenſe and 
ied to colours, Ulſcleſs; 


A ee 
of} | To DAD. or DE/ADEN, v. A. 5 . 
rn es of age ity,. or ſenſation, Fi- 
guratively, to make liquors vayid, taſteleſs, of 


Ent Wh NL: eo IE" W. 


—_— —_— 


9 ; 
| Gonſy;, exceedingly, . Though deedy 


| PN en, any thing; one Who diſtributes 
8. ' F $a Fir 5 WW abt 7 


57 N * 
* 8 0 
#4 Fs / . 
1 
1 
1 * 1 
* 


ality. s 1 2950668 nn Hai 
V EAD-DOING, Part. deſtructive; miſ- 
thievous ; having the pom er of Killing. Some 
« fierce, dead. doing man.. Had. | 

DEAD-LIFT,.S.. a.prefſing neteſlity,' call, 
or exigence ; à laſt reſort,  ** To help itſelt 
Ll at a dead-lift,”” - Hud. +F3% &;, Md Fly 

DEA/DLY, Adj. that which kills; mur- 
therous z mortal; inveterate. Dead ene 
« mies to the Turks. Knolls, i - | 
' DEADLY; Adv. in a manner reſembling | 
the dead. Looked deadly pale > Shak. 
Mortally, or in ſuch a mavner, as to deprive of 
life. „ The grornings of a deadly wounded 
« man,” EA. Az. 24. Sometimes, uſed in 
familiar diſcourſe, only to enforce the ſigniſica- 
tion of a word, implying much ; pro- 


« weary,"! 3 T7 ; 

DEA DNESS, S. want of warmth, and ar- 
dour, Figuratively, languor, or faintneſs; va- 
pidneſs; loſs of ſpirit, applied to liquors. 

DEA D-NETTLE, S. in Botany, a weed 
called likewiſe the archangel, « 185 

DEA/D-RECK ONING,, 8. in Navigaton, 
the conjectute made by | ſeamen, of the place 
where ho 


— oe 


: 


way by the log, by knowing the courſe they 
have ſteered by the compaſs, aud by reQify:ng 
all with an allowance for drift or lep · way, with- 
out any obſervation.of the ſan, moon, or ſtars. 
dw, Dan. daufur, 11. ] Manting the ſenſe of 
hearing, or having it greatly impaired.” Figu- 
atively, regardleſs, unattentive, uſed with to. 
« To counſel | deaf;?* Shak, Obſcurely, or 
imperfectly heard. A deaf noile of ſounds. 
i Dr | a 


To DEAF, or DAF EN, V. A. to depri ve 
of bearing. 2 * 7 

DEA'FLY, Adv. ¶ deafic, Sax.] without 
iy ſenſe of ſounds 3 impertectly heard. 

DEA'FNESS, S, the ſtate of a perſon who 
has entirely loſt, or bas the ſenſe. of hearing 
neatly impaired. Figuratively, inattention, or 
entire diſregard. ; =: 

DEAL, S. [del, Sax; deel, Belg. dail, 
Goth. dole, Ruſs, deil, Sclav. Corn. Dalm. dil, 
Boh. ] a part, or portion; the office, or practice 
of diſtributing catds to thoſe who are engaged ig 
my game; fir, or pine õDd, from dcyle, Belg. 
lil, Teut. The Ar of dead, is the plaining 
ef them over with a 

To DEAL, V. A. { dælan, Sax. declen, 
Belg. dailgan,- Goth. delate, Ruſs. A liti, Boh. 


dilti, Sclav. Pol.] to diſtribute, or diſpoſe of to | 


different perſons 3; to ſcatter promiſcuouſly ; to | of dying.” © 
eve to ſeveral perſons in order, one after ano- 
ther, Neuterly, to tranſact buſineſs; to trade; 


to act; to ſell; to be converſant in; to prac- 
tle; to behave towards; to treat; ' ſometimes | 
to contend withz”or approve. © 
DEA'LER, S. one who trades in any par- 
ticular commodity z one who bas to do with, 


high rate; bought at too high a price. O 


% much woe.” Mili. 


Spenſ er. | 


ſhip is, by keeping an account cf. en] 7 


* 


mortal; fatal ; deſtructiue. 


oreplane, for drying. ſembling death, either in its horrors, or its in- 
ſenfibility or motionleſs ſtate. 


—— — — — Pos 


DEA 

[DE ALING, S. practice; action; beha- 
viour 3 treatment; buſineſs; or trade. 
DEAN, S. [deren, Fr. degn, Dan, decanus 
Lat. from da, Gr, ten, becauſe at firſt al- 
ways preſiding over ten prebendaries, or canons, 
at leaſt ] a perſon in collegiate churches or 
chapels, ho is preſident of the chapter. | 

DE/ANERY, S. the office, government, au- 
thority, revenue, or reſidence of a dean. 

DE ANSH I, S. the office of a dean, | 

DEAR, Adj. *[deore, dyre, Sax, deer, Belg, 
drid, Brit. draby, Boh. J an object of great 
love, and of warm affection j beloved. Figu- 
ratively, valuable; of high price; | coftly ; 
ſcarce; not plentiful.”* A dear year. 
D EAR, S. a word of fondneis, implying 
that: the perſon is eſteemed as much as the 
greateſt rarity, valued as much as the moſt 
coſtly purchaſe, and looked on ' as an object of 
the molt intenſe love and affectio. 

DE'AR-BOUGHT, Adj. purchaſed at a 


© fleeting joys —of paradiſe dear - bongbe with ſo 
„ DE'ARLING, or DARLING, 8. Cr. 
ling, Sax.] a perſon carreff:d with great af- 
fection. The — reſt of Venus dearlings.”” 


EARLY, Adv. with great affection; 
uſed with pay or buy, at a high price; at too 
great a price, Ws | 5 4 
To DE/ARN, V. A. [ djyrnan, Sax, to 
de to mend holes in cloatha, {> as to reſemble 
the fabrie of the ſtuff, See Darn. 
DEARNESS, S. fondneſs ; a warm or great 
degree of affection; ſearcity; coitlineſs; a 
high, or too high price. 1 
DEARTH, 5. [ from dear] ſcarcity ; want; 
need ; famine ; barrenneſs. ; 
DEATH, S. [from death, Sax. dende, Il, 
daurhus, Goth. ] the departure of the ſoul from 
the body; loſs of ſenſibility, motion, and all 
the functions of animal life. Figuratively, the 
Nate of the dead; murder, or depriving a perſon 
of life by violent and uplawtul means; the 
cauſe of dea. | 9 El 
DEATH-BED, 8. the bed on which a per- 
ſon dies. . h a 


DE'ATHFUL, Adj. pregnant with death; 
DE ATHLESS, Adj not ſubject to death; 
DE'ATHLIKE, Adj. [ dearhlic, Sax. ] re- 


DE'ATH*S-DOOR, S. [NA, av, Gr. ] a 
near appraath to death; on the brink ox verge 
DE'ATH'S-MAN, S. an executioner, + 
DE ATH- WATCH, S. ſomething that is 
fooliſhly reported-to make a ticking noiſe in a 
wall, Sc. againſt the death of ſome friend; 
but is only a ſmall nſect, Cc. making a noiſe 
like che beating of a watch; deſeribed by Dr. 
Derham in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. It 
very much reſembles a louſe both in ſhape and 
colour; but is more aunble 3 
3 :  houte 


* 
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hHihderor reſtiain a perſon fiom the enjoyment 


_ diſpute concerning the meaning, or the truth of 


 » ſupport any fide of a queſtion ; to deliberate. 


* farther '* Shak, 


. 9233 


DE B 
honſe in the warm months; but in the cold | 
ſeaſon, hides itſelf in dry, duſty places. Some 
have imagined this to have been a houſe-ſpider 
it being cuſtomary for them, when they firſt 
come into a place to make a noiſe or beating on | 
a wainſcot, to which if any other of the ſame 
ſpecies anſwers, they ſettle there; but on the 
contrary, go further in queſt of company. 

To DEBAR, V. A. ¶ from de land bar] to 


of a thigag. | 
To DEBA'RK, V. A. [debarguer, Fr.] to 
come out of a ſhip upon ſhore. = 


To DEBA/SE, v. A. to reduce from a | truſt 


higher to a lower value; to adulterate coin or 
liquors by the addition of ſomething leſs valu- 
able x to ſpoil, or render leſs perfect, by mean 
and unworthy additions. ER l 
DEBASEMFNT, S. the act of debaſfing, de- 
grading or rendering a thing of leſs value by the 
mixture of ſomething mean or worthleſs. 
DEBA'SER, S. the perſon who leſſens the 
valve of a thing by ſome mixture; one who 
adulterates the coin or liquors. _ | 
DEBA'TABLE, Adj. that which may be 
diſputed, or give occaſion for controverſy.  - | 
DEBA'TE, S. {d:bat, Fr. dibatto, Ital.] a 


any propoſition ; a quarrel or conteſt. 5 

To DEBATTE, V. A. ¶ debattre, Fr. dibat- 
tere, Ital.] to controvert, or diſpute; to pro- 
duce the arguments which may be brought to 


DEBATTEFUL. Adj. fond of diſpute or 
contradiction. Quarrelſome or contentious, 
when applied. to perſons, Conteſted, or occa- 
fioning diſputes, when applied to things. 
_ - DEBA'TEMENT, S. conteſt. diſpute, or 
oppoſition of opinions. Withobt -debatement 


.  DEBA/TER, S. a diſputant, or one fond of 


diſpute. | i 5355 
To DEBAUCH, v. A. [debaucher, Fr. de- 
. baccbor, Ital.] to ſeduce a perſon, or prevail on 
him to do ſomething amiſs ;z to corrupt a per- 
fon's morals; ſo as to make him lewd ; to cor- 
rupt by intemperance in meat and drink, but 
eſpecially the latter. „ 
DEBAU “CH, S. intempetance in meat or 
drink; lewdneſs. : 1 f 
DEBAUCHE E, S. pronounced like 
© an 3. d:bauche Fr.] a 2 given to intempe · 
ronce in drink, or lewdneſs, 6 No 
.  DEBAU/'ZFHMENT..S. the act of corrupt- 
ing the morals of a perſon, whether it reſpects 
- remperance, or- chaſtity,” * Dehauchment of 
i eee i 2 5 
 DEBE'NTURE, S. a writ 6r note by which 
2 debt is lane. | 
To DEBPLITATE,. v. A. [ debilitatum, 
ſupine of debilito, Lat.] to deptive of ſtrength; 
- weaken, er render weg. 
„ DEBNHATTATT ON, S. the a5 of depri sing 
à perſon of ſtrength, or rendering him weak. 
DERBI LTT, S. lofs of firength 3 wealcneſs; 


DEBON AIR, Adj. I debonnair, F r.] lively; 

affable ; gentle; civil; well - bred; elegant; 

complaiſant. | ONS 
DEBONAVRLY, Adv; with an elegant or | 

genteel air; civilly ; ſprightl7). | 
DEBT, S. [debitum, Lat, dette, Fr.] that 

which one perſon owes to another, 

_ DEBTYED, Part. owing ; indebted ; placed 


on the debtor fide of an account. 


DEBT'OR, S. [debitor, Lat.] he that owes | 
another money; one who has taken goods of 
another on truſt ; that fide of an account which 
contains the articles which a perfon has had on 


DEBULLFTION, S. [debullitio, Lat.] the 
bubling of water over the fides of the veſſel 
which contains it. ne 
DECA DE, S. dena, Gr.] a number a- 
mounting to, or confiſting-of ten. 
' DECA/DENCY, S. N deradence, Fr.] decay. 
e eee S. [from dena, and ua, 

7. in 5 A figure i ten ual 
fides woe: cpa | IT s | 
DE'CALOGUE, S. {dmxakoyo;, Gr.] the 
ten commandments, given by God to Moſes, 
To DECA MP, V. N. [decamper, Fr.] to 
ſhift a camp; to remove from a place. | 
DECA/MPMENT, 8. the act of moving 
from 5 | | 

To DECA'NT, ee bee Fr. &- 
canto, Lat. ] to p i gently. - 

DECA ATION, 8. e on act of 
pouring liquor off the lee. | 
DECANTER, S. a bottle of white glaſs, 
op eg liquors, which are pourcd off 
the „ . 6 
To DECAY, V. N. ¶decboin, Fr. from d:! 
and c:do, Lat.] to loſe of its value, ſubſtance, 
ſtrength, or perfection; to be gradually im- 
paired. Actively, to impair; conſume gra- 
dually; or waſte the ſubſtance of a thing. 
DE/CAY, 8. a gradual loſs of ſubſtance, 


qualities; value, or perfection; the effects or 0 
marks of conſumption or decline; declenſioa þ 
from proſpetity. | y 
DECA VER, S. that which cauſes decay. t 
 DECE/ASE, S. I deceſſus, Lat.] death; de f 
parture from life. WA . K 
To DEC ASE, v. N. I deceſſum, ſupine of | 
Accedo, Lat.] to die. { | v 
DECETT, S. [deceptio, Lat.] a means by 
| which a thing is paſſed upon a perſon for u hf vr 
| it is not, as when falſhood is made to pa! 
for truth. A fraud; cheat; artifice ; firata x 
gem. 2 | 5 
DEcE'rrrul., Adj., full of fraud or art! | 
fice ; meaning different from what a perſon ex * 
preſſes; not to be:confided in. 8 | 
|  DECE/ITFULLY, Adv, in a fraudulent, in 1 
fincere manner, - _ 9 oy 
DECE'ITFULNESS, S. the quality of im 
paſing on a-perſon to his hurt. $2 Lf p | 
| DECE'IVABLE, Adj. ſubje& or expoſed t r. 
fraud or impoſture 3; ſubject to, or capable "7 
leading a perſon into a miſtake or error. a 


. DECE/IV ABLENESS, S. che poſſibility « 


want of ſtrengtii to bear any: weight, or to ac- 
e DS : 


wal 


| beg impoſed upon by falſe pretences, . 


4 


a miſtake z one who impoſes on the credulity 


er rank, Figuratively, 


8. [from decem, ten, and novem, Lat. nine] 


5 . 


"BEE... 
To DECE/IVE, V. A. [dicevoir, Fr. de- 
b, Lat.] to make N ſomething 
falſe, or - intended to his-damage or hurt; to 


impoſe on a perſon's credulity by falſe appear- 
- Figu- | every 


ances; to lead into an error or miſt 
natively, to diſappoint, '' © 
DECE/IVER, S. one who leads 


another into 
of another. Figuratively, one who diſappoints 
a perſon's tions, th ; 
DECE/MBER, S. [from decem, Lat. ten] 
the laſt or twelfth month of the year, 
to the modern computntion of time; but for- 
merly the tenth, as its name imports, the year 
then beginning in 'March. - ; 
DECEM/PEDAL, Adj. [decempedales, Lat.] 
meaſuring ten feet. 


DF/CENCE, or DE'CENCY, [decence, Fr. 


d:centia, Lat.] a method of addreſs or action 
and becoming a perſon's ſex, character, 


R 


« is want of ſenſe. 


DEC 'NNIAL, Adj. [decennium, from de- 1 


cem, Lat. ten and annus, Lat. a year] continuing 


the ſpace of ten "iy 
DECEN/NOVAL, or DECEN'NOVARY, 
containing nineteen, - © Meton conſtituted a 
« dcennoval cirele, Holder, ** Decenno- 
10 vary progreſs of the epacts. Hold. 
DE'CENT, Adj. [decens, Lat.] 
fit or ſuitable z neat, + | 
DE'CENTLY, Adv. in a proper manner; 
confiſtent with character, rank, or the rules of 
good-breeding. Figuratively, modeſtly, 
DECEPTIBYLITY, . 
Lat.] liableneſs to be led into an error or miſ- 
take; liableneſs to be impoſed on. ** The 
« d:ceptibility of our decayed nature. Clanv. 
: DECE!/ IBLE, Adj. liable to be deceive), - 
mpoſed on, or led into an error. 
DECE'PTION, S. [deceptie, Lat.] the act 
d means of impoſing on a perſon, or leading 
dim into an error; the miſapplying thoſe ſigns, 
which, by compact or inſtitution, were made 
the means of ſignifying or conveying our 
thoughts ; the ſtate of a perſon impoſed on, or 
na miſtake ; a cheat, fraud, miſtake, or fal- 
lacy, by which a 
D3CE'PTIOUS, Adj. apt to impoſe 
„ Adj. apt to impo 
er lead a perſon r Ba py £ 
DECE/'PTORY, Adj. containing the means 
if impoſing on the credulity of a perſon 3 or of 


. — * 


beet into a miſtake. _ i 
wm SHORT, 5, [deceffio, Leyte} 8, gary 


To DECHA/RM, V. A. [ decharmer, Fr.] 
ww counteract a charm ; to free from in en- 
antment, „ He was fuddenly cured by de- 
(larming the witchcraft.” Harwey. 25 
p To D E, Vs A. [ decido, Lat. dccider, 
15 to put an end to, or determine a diſpute, 


DrelpEk, S. the perſon who determines a 


Warrel, or cauſe. 


„ „ Want of 


5 


| 


IL from deceptio, 


perſon takes a thing to be G 


—— 4 2 — 1 * 


9 „ 
off. In Botany, ſoon withering; not laſting the 
whole year. OE EWA N 

DECVDUOUSNESS, S8. aptneſs to fall. 
In Botany, the quality of fading or withering 


year. . . 
DE/CIMAL, Adj. [decimas, Lat. the tenth} 
numbered, multiplied, or enereaſing by tens. 
Decimal arithmetic, is that which computes by 
decimal fractions; a decimal fraction, is that 
whoſe denominator is never expreſſed, but is 
always underſtood to have as many ciphers as 
there are .decimals, figures and unity, or 1 be- 
fides ; thus 13757" Se. : ; 
To DE'CIMATE, V. A. [decimatum, ſupine 
of decimo, Lat.] to tythe; to take the tenth, 
DECIMA'TION, S. the act of tything, or 
of taking the tenth, whether by lot or other- 
wiſe; a ſelection of every tenth ſoldier by lot, 
for puniſhment, in a general mutiny. 
To DECVPHER, V. A. [dechiffrer, Fr.] 


— 


to explain a thing written in cipher, Figura- 
tively, to deſcribe, or give a characteriſtical re- 
preſentation of a thing; to unfold z- to unravel 
0 To decipher a perplexed affair. | 
DECUVPHERER, S. one who explains any 


thing written in ciphers. . . 
DECTSION,; S. the determination of a diſ- 
pute or difierence ; the refult of an event; the 
narrative, or t of the proceedings of a court 
of juſtice. T his ſenſe ſeems peculiar to the 
North Britons, 4 

DECVSIVE, Adj. having the power of de- 
termining a difference; or ſettling the reſult of 
an event that is uncertain, tet? 

DECVSIVELY, Adv, in a conclufive man- 
ner, ſo as to put an end to a diſpute, or to deter- 
mine the fate of an undertaking. | 

- DECVSIVENESS,: S. the power of deter- 

mining any difference, or ſettling any event. 

DECISORY, Adj. able to determine, or 


put beyond diſpute. | 
To ; DECK, V. A. decken, Belg. and 
Teut. ] to cover, by way of ornament, «* To 


c deck with clouds th* uncolour'd ſky.” Par. 
, To adorn with dreſs ; to embelliſn. : 
DECK, S. [dechen, Dan. to cover] the floor 
of a ſhip ; a pack of cards piled on each other. 
4 Of parallel plates as in a dect of cards.“ 


' DECKER, S. a dreſſer; one who adorns 3 
one who covers a table, or lays a eloth. 
To DECLA/IM, V. A. [declamer, Fr. de- 
clams, Lat.] to ſpeak in a florid manner, like 
an orator, or rhetorician z to ſpeak much a- 
gainſt a thing; to run a thing down, uſed with 
2 8 9 9 
DECLA/IMER, 8. one who makes a florid 
the paſſions ; an orator. . 
DECLAMA'TION, 8. ¶ daclamatio, Lat.] a 
florid or rhetorical diſcourſe addreſſed to 
paſſions. Figuratively, an oſtentatious diſplay 
of rhetoric, ot oratory. ator 22 \ 
DECLA'MATOR, -S. [Lat. ] one who 


© This generous de- 


* 14 
7 * . 


orator 3 a rhetorician. 


. 
5 
% 2 
, - > 


uſe a TE 
vECUDUOUS, Adj. [decidazs, Lat, ] falling 


Po 


& e/amator,”* | Tathr, No. 36. 
a2 my . 


* DE- 


* 
* 


ſpeaks againſt a thing, perſon, or opinion; aan 
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DEC D EC 
" DECLAIMATORY, Aj. | drdlamaroi 2 DECLINE, S. decay, owin eſther to ace, 
Fr. declamatorius, Lat.] relating to the practice] time, diſcaſe, or other cauſes oo Weatkners, 
of declaiming ; treated in the manner of a the- | [DECLVVITY, S. | Zeliwis, Lat. the' gra- 
torician ; appealing to the paſſtons ; mecrly rhe- þ dual defcent of a hill, or other eminence, ©. 
tot ical flouriſh, ; | f . ; DERCLIYVYOUS, Adj. [decliwis, Lat.] gta · 
_ DECLA\RABLE, Adi. that which may be dually deſcending, _ 18 5 a 
declared ; capable of proof. „ This is decla-} To BECO, v. A. . ſupine of 
c '>able from the beſt writers.”* Boron. deco us, Lat ] to prepare for uſe by boiling, 
"DECLARATION, S. [Fr.] the difſeovery | In Pharmacy, to boil in water, ſo as to dra 
of a thing by words; explanation; affirmation. | gut the ſtrength or virtue of a thing; to boi! 
In Law, the fhewing forth or laying out an | till it grows thick ; to ſtrengthen by boiling, 
action perſgnal in any ſuit 3 ſometimes uſed both | DECO E, Agj. that which may be 


in perſonal and real actions. boiled, or may be prepared by boiling, 
: D ATIVE, Adj. explaining z mak - DECO'CTION. 8. | JieeBum, Lat.] the act 
ing proclamat on; expreſs, of boiling any thing to Extract its v.rtues, Fi- 


- DECLA/RATORILY, Adv. in the form | guratively, the ſtruined liquor of a plant, or 
of a deelaration; in à decretory form ; ex- | other ingredient, boiled in water, reg 

preſsly. ' DECOC'TURE, S, a preparation or ſub- 
' DECLA\RATORY, Adj. expreſſive; af- | ſtance formed from boiling ingredients in water, 
$izmative. e ; DECOLLA'TION,.S, [deco/latio, Lat.] the | 
To DECLARE, V. A. {declaro, Lat. de- acx of beheading, Eg 

clarer, Fr.] to explain, or free from obſcurity. | DECOMPOSTTE, Adj. [ deeomga/itus, Lat.] 
« To declare this a littie, we muſt aſſume, that, compounded a fecond time; compounded of a 
« Fc.“ Boyle, To make known; to ma- ching already componnded. 3 

nifeft3 to publiſh, or proclaim ; to eipouſe any | DECOMPOSITION, S. IS Decampyſe] 


cauſe or op:nion openly. | | the act of compounding things, which were 
- DECLA'RER, S. one who makes any thing | eompounded before. * | we 
known. o DECOMPOU'ND, v. A, [ decompera, 


DECLE'NSION, S. [deelinarſen, Fr. decli-F Lat.) to compoſe of things already compounded ; 
matio, Lat.] a gradual decay, or decreaſe from | to compound a ſecond time; to form by a ſe- 
a greater degree of firength or pon er to a leſs; | cond compoſition. = | 
deſcent ; declination, or declivity. © The de- DECOMPOU!ND, Adj. compoſed of words, 
« clenfion of the land from that place to the | things, or ideas already cempounded; com- 
% ſea. Burnet; In Grammar, the variation | rounded a ſecond tim. 
er change of the laſt ſyllable of a noun, whilſt | DECORA'MENT, S. from decore, Lat.] 
it continues to figniſy the ſame thing, | an embelliſhment or orfiament, 
DECLYNABLE, Adj. having a variety of {| To DECORATE, V. A. [deooratun, ſu- 
endings, according to the different relations it | pine of drcoro, Lat.] to ſet off or adorn with 
ſtands for. A declingble noun. -] ornaments. 5 Ha 8 cl 
DECLINA*TION, S. f[dec/inatio, Lat.] de- || DECORAYTION, S. an ornament, or 2 
ſcent ; a change from a more to a leſs perfeQ | thing which, by being added, gives both grace 
Nate; decay; the act of bending down. © A | and beauty to another, ' 5 
* derlingrion ot the head. A variation from | DE CORATER, S. one who adorns or em- 
a perpendicular or right line; an oblique direc- ['belliſhes, s. 
tion; variation from a fixed point, ſuch as that | DE/COROVUS, Adj, [decorns, Lat.] ſuitable, 
vf the needle from the north. In Aſtronomy, | or agreeable: to the Miter, Hants, or per- 
the diſtance of the ſun, or a ſtar from the equa- | fections of a perſon or thing; becoming. * It 
tor, either north or ſouth. In Grammar, the | ** is not ſo decor, in reſpect of God, that he 
inflexion, or declining a noun through all its f ffiould immediately do alł the meaneſt and tri- 
various terminations. © Declination of a pline, in| © flingeſt things himſelf Ray 
Dialing, is an arch of the horizon, compre- | To DECO'RTICATE, v. i [decorticatums 
hended either between the plane and the'prime | ſupine of decertice,' Lat. ] to diveſt or ſtrip off the 
vertical circle, if counted from eaſt to weft, or | bark or huſk ; to 10 | 3 
between the meridian and plane, if reckoned | DECORTICA'TION, S. the act of ſtripping 
from the north or ſouth, 4. . {a thing of its bark or huſk, — _ | 
DECLINA'TOR, os DECLINATORY,-| DECO'RUM, S. [Lat.] à behaviour proper 
S. an inſtrument uſed in dialing to determine or ſuitable to the. haracher and abilities of a} 
the declination, reclination, and inclination” of {| perfon, conſiſting ikewiſe of a due obſervance! 
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* Ce 


| planes. Gn Jof the eſtabliſhed rules of politeneſs and grace- 
2 Fremen, V.. d., Lat; . nf oo ooo 
A climr, Fr.] to bend or lean cownwards. Figu-'| To DECO, v. A. [49% Bele; a cage] to 
14 xatively, to go aſtray 3 to ſhun or avoid to do a lure of intice into a cage 4, to qra y into a tate. 


thing; to fink ; to be impaired; to decay, ei- Figuratively, to ſeduce a perſon by allure- 
ther through age, diſeaſe, or external force. ments, 5 N 5 n 
actively, to bend downwards; to ſhun; to} DECO'Y, S. à place adapted fer drawing 
elude the force of an argument; to mention all Þwild fowl into ſnares. Figuratively, allure 
the different terminations of a declinable word, | ment; temptation ; a mate. & The devil 
2 2 ; ON 5 


« could 


 eroiftres 2 to become leſs. either in length, 


De 
à could nover have had ſuch numbers, Had he 
« not uſed ſome a decoys to enſnare others. 
Covernment ¶ the tongue, A decey- duel, is one 
that is bred or trained to draw. others into a 


ſnare, 


To, DECREASE, v. M. [deereſed, Lat. d. 


weight, f ene, to diminiſh, Onan 
to make, 

DECRE/ASE; S/ the fate of growlog leſs ; 
decay. In Aſtronomy, the wain; the Chana 
made in the face of the moon from its full, till 
i} returns to full again. 

To DECRER, V. N. derretum,; Lat, de: 
cret, Fr.] to eſtabliſk by law ; to reſolve. ' Ac- 
tively, to aſſign or diſpaſe of a thing by law. 

DECREE, 8. udecret, Er. decretum, Lat.] a 
law ; an eſtab line rule. In Law; the deter- 
mination of a ſuit. In Canon Law, an ordi- 
nance eſtabliſhed h the pope, by and. with the 
advice: of the .c@dinals aſlembled in council, 
without-appheation.fram: any perſon, 


D E D 
| DECUM'BITURE, S. the time at which 
a perſon takes to his bed in a diſeaſe, In Aſtra- 
logy, a ſcheme of the heavens, by which the 
prognoftics of a perſon's recovery or death were 
diſcovered from the time of his firſt taking to 
his bed. If ber eye but akes or itches its 
© d:cumbiture the takes. 

DE'CUPLE, Adj. ¶ decuplus, Lat. ] Wy 
the ſame number repeated ten times. 

DECU/RION, S. [decurio, Lat.] an officer 
who had the command of ten perſons, : 

DECUR'SION, 8. ¶ decurſus, Lat. ] the act 
of running or flowing down. „ What is de- 
% cayed by the decur/ion of waters. 

DECURTA!TION, 8. the act of cutting 
ſhort or ſhortening. 

To DECU'SSATE, V. A. ¶ decuſſatum, ſu- 


eine of duc. „Lt. ] to interſect, or croſs at 


right angles. 

DECUSSA!TION;. S. the act of crofling; 
or the flate of being croſſed at right angles; 
the point in which two rays or lines croſs each 


DECRE'MENT, 8. 2 Lat. 105 other. 


2 » ar let; the quantity 


ken Err, Adþs. [decrepitus, Lat.] waſted, | 
worn 'outy antenfeetled/ by age; in _ laſt 
ſtage· of decay. a 

To; DECRE/PITATE, v. A 
Lat.] ta caleine ſalts on the fi re, rilt 
tacrackle malkerainoiſe.. 

DEGCREPIBAIDIGIN; S. che-crackling noiſe 
= by ſalt, wien Tae fite in a cru- 
cible, £1 

DECRE/PITNESS, or DECRE/PITURE, 
8. the wenleneſs attending old age; the laſt 
tage of decay. 

DECRE/SCENT, Part. [ deer ene Lat, J. 
becoming leſs; in a atk of decay. 

DECREfTAL, Adj. ſadecre (um, Lat.] 25 
pertaining, belonging, or relating to a docxee. 
A decr al epiſe, is that. which the pope de- 
<rees either by himſelf; or by the advite of car- 
dinals, on his being con ſulted thiereon by ſome | 
particular per ſon. 

DECRE'/TAL, 8. a letter or reſcript of che 
dope, by which ſome point in the eccleſiaſtical 

is ſolved· or determined; a book of decrees 

al a:colleftion:of the popr's decrees. 

DECRE*TIST; 8, one who ſtudies or pro- 
felles the know £6 The 


lege of the decretaly, 

* decr2tifts had their riſe, c. Ayl Fe. 
DECRETTORV, Adj. — final ; de- 

aſive ; critical, or- that time in which fonts: 


befinitive event will 
e ö 


b 
ceaſe 


DECRYAL, S. — 
to lefſen any thing in- the eſteem of the public; 
cenſure; condenmatiom 


ſure, blame, or inseigh againſt a thing, to en- 

ee to leſſen the eſteem the public has to 
ng. 

c DECUM'BENCE, or - DECUM'BENCY, | 

S. [decumbens, partieip. of | decumbo, Lat. ] the 

aft r Poſture of lying down. They he not 

down, and Mm no e at * 15 


To DbECR V, V. A. fager, Fr.] to cen- 


To DEDICAT E, V. A. [dedicatum, ſas | 
. of dedico, Lat.] to devote, appropriate, s 
et a thing afide for divine uſes, Figuratively, | 
to appropriate peculiarly 1 to a deſign or purpoſe; 
to inſcribe to a patron. He compiled ten 


po, | books, and d:dicated them to lord Burleigh,” 


Pracb. 

DE DICATED, Part. orAdj. [dedicarus, Lat. 1 
appropriated or devoted to a particularinſes.. 

DEDICA'TION, S. the act of comſeerating | 
or appropriating ſome place or thingy. to 
divine ules ; the addreſs of an auth $ his 
patron, and prefixed before his work awrt”” 

DEDICA'TOR, S. one who aſcribes à works 
to a'patron. 5 

DEDICA/TORY, Adj. compoſing, belong: 
ing to, or in the ſtyle of a dedication. 
DEDYTION, S. [di ditio, Lat.] the act of 
ſurrendering to an enemy, *© It was not a 


% compleat conqueſt, bur rather a dedition. 
Hale. 


To DEDU CE, V. A. [ deduca, Lat.] to 
deſeribe in a continual or connected ſeries, ſo 
that one thing ſhall introduce another; to infer. 


by _— from certain propoſitions, which are 


DEDU!CEMENT, S. that which is col- . 
lected or inferred from any premiſes. 
DEDU'CIBLE, Adj. to be inferred, or arc. 
covered from principles laid down. 
DEDUVU'CIVE, Adj. performing the act of | 
deduction; infer1ing or collecting from n 
ples or propoſi tions already laid Cown. 

To DEDU'CT, v. A. [ded Fum, ſupine of 
d:duco, Lat.] to ſubtract, or take aux. 

DEDU'CTION, S. a conſequence or infe- 
rence drawn by reaſon from ſome principles laid 
down; that which is ſubtracted, We mon 
from _ ſum or number, &c. 

DEDU/CTIVE, Adj. that which hes be 
deduced or inferred ſrom any propaſition * 
down or premi'ed. | 

DEDU/CTIVELY, Adv by way of cafes 

another. 


Bron, S 


3 


rence, or collecting one truth from | 
* DEED, 


DEF 


DEED, 8. deed, Sax. daed, Belg.] an se- 
tion, or thing done; an exploit; written evi- 


dence of any legal act; fact, reality. 

DEED'LESS, Adj. unactive; 
ing any thing. 

To DEEM, v. N. part. . formerly 
dempt, from deman, Sax. 
man, Belg. ag deme, Iſl.] to judge; to think; 
to determine on due confideration.. 

-  DEEM'STER, '$. [from deem] - a judge, 
Nill uſed in Guernſey and Jerſey. - 

DEEP, Adj. [deop, deope, — diep, Belg.) 
that which has length meaſured downwards 
from its ſurface, Applied to ſituation, low; 
below the ſurface, or meaſured from the ſur- 
face downwards, Figuratively, piercing far; 
far from the entrance. Deep ambuſh d, in 
““ her filent den. Dryd. Not to be diſcover- 

ed at firſt fight ; not obvious, ** The ſenſe 
6c lies Leeks, Sagacious, 
profound, learned. * He's meditating with 
two divine," Stak, Artful, grave. | 
Dark, applied to colonrs. Exceſſive. ** Deep 
« poverty. - 2 Cr. vii. 2. Baſs, or grave, 
applied to ſounds. _ | 

DEEP, S. [diepre, Belg. a whirlpool] the 
ſea, Joined to night, the moſt advanced and 
ſtilleſt part thereof; midnight. 

To DEEP/EN, V. A. to fink far below the 
ſurface. Applied to colours, to darken ; to 
cloud; to make a ſhade darker. To increaſe. the 
dolefulneſs of a ſound. Deepers the mur- 
% mura che falling floods.“ Pope. 

1 DBEP'LY, Adv. to a great diſtance below 
the d; with great ſtudy, application, and 
pence. 4555 oppoſed to ſuperficrally. Sorrow - 
fully; profoundly ; with a great degree of ſor- 
row, melancholy, or ſadneſs, when uſed with 
words. expreſſing grief. In a high degree; ex- 
ceſſively ; vaſly. © He bad deeply offended 
«© both. Bac, 

DEEP- MOU'THED, Adj. having a hoarſe, 
Joud voice, or uttering a hallow, loud ſound. 

DEER/NESS, S. diflance or ſpace meaſured 
from the ſurface downwards. 

DEER, S. [derr, Sax. diur, Dan. dur, If. 
bis, Tent. Gr.] in Natural Hiſtory, a 
claſs of animals, the males of which have their 
heads adorned with branching horns, and are 
kept for hunting; when killed, their fleſh is 
called veniſon, ' and their ſpecies are various. 

To DEFA/CE, V. A. [defaire, Fr.] to de- 
. Aroy 3 ; to ruin; to disfigure.. 

 DEFA'CEMENT, S the act of disfigur- 
ing. The image of Go is- purity, and the 

4 defacement, fin.” Bac. 

* DEFA'CER, 8. one who deftroys, or arg. 
gures any thing. 

DEFA'ILANCE, S. [ defaillance, Fr.] fai- 
lure ; miſcarriage - diſappointment. _*© The 
c authors of that unkoppy deja ance, ” Glanv. 
Not in uſe. 

1. T0 DEFA'LCATE, 8. en 
falix, falcis, Lat. a ſickle] to cut, or lop off; 

to take away or abridge part of a perſon's pen- 
Gow or Wy Moſt eee, . to mo- 
wey _” * | : 


t do- lop 


ns Goth. dee- 


penetrating, | ſpeaks againſ} 


17755 


DEF 


| ' DEFALCA'TION, 8. diminution; We 
ment of any cuſts ry allowance. 

To DEF ALK, [from defakeate] t to 

or cut off; —— 5 What he defalks 
te from ſome inſipid fin.) Dec. of Piety. 
'  DEFAMA'TION,. 8. the uttering of re. 
proachful ſpeeches, or reproachful language of 
any one, with an intent to leſſen. another per- 
ſon's character, and deſtroy his reputation. 

DEFA'MATORY, Adj. tending to leſſen 
_—_ charaQer, or ruin the reputation of ang 

To DEFA'ME, V. A. [from de and fama, 
Lat. fame or reputation] to utter words againſt 
a perſon or thing, with an intent to leſſen his 
reputation, or render him infamous. | 
' DEFA'/MER, S. one who aſſerts things in- 
jurious to the reputation of another, with an 
intention to render him infamous; one who 


a thing or 
DEFAULT, 8. [defaut, Fr. omiſſion of 
3 fault; de- 


| what ought to 'be. done; 

To DEFAULT, v. A. to fail; or not per· | 
3 ſomething promiſed or contracted; to for- 

eit, contract. 
DELF ASANCE. S, [defaiſance, Fr.] the 
act of annulling or rendering a contract void. 
In Law, a condition annexed to an act, which 
| when performed by the contracting party, the 
act is made. void; the writing in which a de- 
feaſance is contained ; A «ny r conqueſt, | 

EFE/ASIBLE, Adv, from defaire, Fr.] 

that which may be ann „ abrogated,” ſet 
afide, or made void. wo: 

DEFE/AT, S. [from de 
ee an army z an 8 


76e DE DEFE'ArT, V. A. [from the noun] to 
beat or overthrow an army. Figuratively, to 
fruſtrate; to diſappoint,” +. 49 
DEFE'ATURE, S. [from 4 and feature] 
the act of disfiguring, or ſpoiling the features 
of a perſon. Time's deformed hand hath 


defaire, 1 Fr.] the over- 


de- 


uritten firange de features on my face,” 


To DE/FECATE, v. A. [defeccatum, ſu- 
pine of dfaco, Lot.] to purge or clear liquors 
from. drege, or foulneſſes. F iguratively, to 
clear truth from any thing which renders it ob- 
ſeure; to purify from any groſs mixture; to 
brighten. 

DEFECATE, Adj. [defeectur, Lat.] der. N 
ed, or purified from lees or foulneſſes. ö 

DEFECA'TION,, S. the act of clearing * 
purifyin from lees or faulneſs. 

DEEFE CT, 8. (yes Lat.] | the abſence | 
of ſome thing, whi thing So to have; 
failing; want z a miſtake or error, applied to 
the underſtanding. A fault, applied to moral | 
conduct. | 

To DEFE'CT, v. N. [de feftum, ſupine of 
deficio, Lat.] to be deſicient. 

DEFECTIBTLI TV, S. a ſtate of failing ; | 
deficiency ; imperfeQtion, « The d-feftibility | 
ec of the connection. Hole, | 


! Adj, ef; deficient; ö 
DEFEC/TIBLE, Adj, imperfeft; wanting | 


have, 8 
DEFEC/TION, S. [defe8io, Lat.] want; ; 


. purpsſe for Which it is deſigned ; imperfect ;. 


8 AT 
DEFEN'SIVF, S. means made uſe of to 


Ev aw 
ein in ſomething, which a thing ought to | ſecure from attack or danger, Figyratively, a 


failure ; a falling away, or apoſtacy ; rebellion, 


or abandoning one's duty to a king or ſtate, | 


when its performance is claimed. 
DEFEC/TIVE, Adj. [defe&tous, Lat.] not 

having all the qualities or powers which are re- 

quiſite 3 not adequate or ſuitable to the end or 


not complying with the rules, or ſtandard for 
perfecting any work ; faulty; blameable, De- 
f:ftive nouns, or werbs, in Grammar, are ſuch 


as have not ſome caſes, numbers, perſons, | 
| 8 fero, Lat.] that which carries any thing down- 
wards, f F e 


tenſes, or moods. | . 2 i z 
" DEFEL"TAPANESS, S. the ſtate of want- 
ing ſomething, which a thing ar perſon ought 
to have; a ſtate of imperfection. 

. DEFE/NCE, S. [defenſe, Fr. defenfio, Lat.] 
the method uſed to fecure a perſon againſt the 


attack of an enemy; guard ; protection 3. ſe- | p 
cutity ; reſiſtance 3 vindieation; juſtification, 


ſafe · guard ; a ſtate of defence, 
racking, _ „ 

DEFE/NSIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a mannet 
as to guard againſt the deſigns, or attacks of 
an enemy. VV 

To DEFER, V. N. [adiffero, Lat.] to put 
off to another time; to delay. Actively, to 
with- bold or delay the giving or performance 


* 


" ” CEE — — 2... e 


eb 4 


. 


oppoſed to at- 


of a thing expected. 
DE'/FERENCE, S. [Fr.] 


re rd, or reſpect 
paid to à perſon on account o his rank, agen 


or ſuperior talents; complaiſance; ſubmiſſion. 
DEFERENT, part. {from deferens, of de- 


DE/FERENT, S. a vehicle; or that which! 


conveys. In Anatomy, applied to thoſe veſſela 
of the human body which convey the humours 
or fluids from one place to another, but moſt 


roperly to ſuch as convey them downwards. 
DEFIANCE, S. [deff, Fr.] a challenge, 


or the reply made by a perſon, in order to clear or a call upon a perſon to make good an accu- 


himſelf from a crime or fault laid to his 
DEFENCELESS, Adj; without any thing 
to ſecure. a perſon againſt. the attacks of an 
enemy, Figuratively, unarmed ; without mak - 
ing any refiſtance z impotent; unable to reſiſt. 
To DEFE/ND, V. A. | [d:fends, Lat. de- 


ache, Fr. J to protect from the attacks of an | 


F 


egemy ; to protect; to ſupport z to ſecure; to. | 


ation by force of arms, or by ſtrength of evi- 
dence, Figuratively, a contemptuous challenge. 


or diſregard. gy 
' DEFUCIENCE,. or DEFVCIENCY, 8. 


Ly 


: [deficie, Lat.] the want of ſomething which 2 
perſon or thing ſhould have; an imperfection 3 
failure; or defect. 5 


DEFI'CIENT, Adj, | [deficiens, Lat.] im- 


perfect; wanting ſomeching to make it perfect. 


forbid, -<<. His tafte of that defended fruit.” | Deficient verbs or nouns, See Defefive. _Defi- 


Par. Loft. . To vindicate or juſtify a perſon 

from a charge brought againſt bim. 
DEFEN'DA Adv. that which may be 

maintained or ſecured againſt the attacks of 


an enemy; that which, may be . vindicated or . 


DEFEN/DANT, Adj, fit for ſecurity or | 
protection; that which 28 againſt the 
attack of an enemy. With means defen- 
« ant, Shak: : * 85 OY 4 5 : = 

DEFEN'DANT, S. he that endeavours to 
beat off any enemy, or to hinder a place fiom 
tüling into his hands. In Law, the perſon 


who is proſecuted or ſued. 55 
DE FENDER, S. one who protects a place 
or perſon againſt an enemy. Figuratively, one 


who endeavours to anſwer the objections raiſed | 
againſt any truth or dofrine,  - _ 
- DEFEN/SATIVE, 8. that which is made 


uſe of to ſecure a perſon or place agiinft the | 
fue 3 P85 | thing foul or naſty ; that which pollutes or ore. 


ru 


attack, of an enemy; defence; guard. In Sur 
dery, a bandage, plaiſter, or other means made 
ule of to ſecure à wound from dutward vio- 

„ FF; ̃ .. LEN | 


.DEFEN'SIBLE, Adj. chat which may be | 0 | 5 
, aach, e NAI An Town 267) [his 
which may de defined 3 that which may be af- 4 


; 


protected from an enemy. Figuratively, that 
which may be juſtifted or vindicated from any 
e Am. be, u a 

N/SIVE, Adj. nfif, Fr.] only 
Proper for defence, 25 * oppoſed to 
off.nſrve, In- a ſtate or poſture proper to ward 
off the bloys of an, enemy; but not to give 


- ſoul] to render a thing fou | m- 
pure; to pollute ; to be guilty of any fin againſt 

| the purity of the marriage bed, or the chaftity 
of a virgin; to commit any crime, that ſhall, 
ſully our character either as men, citizens, or 

| Chriſtians, : 


or ſep X 
DEF LE, S. [d:ffile, Fr.] a narrow paſs 


of a perſon ; one who 


 crent numbert, in Arithmetic, ate thoſe whoſe 


aliquot parts, being added together make leſs 
than the integer or number itſelf, thus, 1, 2, 4, 
| which are parts of 8, make only 7. 
DEFVER, S. a challenger ; a contemner; 
one who dares a perſon to make good a charge, 
either by arms or proof. fg 


To DEFILE, V. A. [445 from ful, Sax, 
» 


"To DEFVLE, v. N. [deffiler, Fr. J to march 
ate in files, applied to an arm. 


or paſſage, where few, if any men can march 


a-brea ſt. : 


DEFI/LEMENT, S. that which renders 4 

| ob Drag re 7 
EFI'LER, S. one who pollutes the chafti 

X acts inconſiſtent with 

urity or ſacredneſs of a perſon or thing. 


W * — 


certained. . 
To DEFINE, 


„A., [definer,, Pr. Ain, 


Lat.] to explain a thing or word by the enume- , 


ration of its properties or qualities, ſo as to diſ- 


tinguiſh it from every thing of the fame ki 


Neuterly, in Law, to determine or aſe 
the property of a thing. 8 


- 


I 
unclean, or im- 


St ” 1 * 
& 15 ; 


y 
— 

42 
ag. 
9 
4 ? 


-- 
—_— 
—_— 


1 
x 


| = -- cleanlineſs ; 


E F 
DriNER, 8 perſon who explains the 
nature of a thing or word by ehumerating a 


N INT ſame kind 
DEF Nr. LION, 


enumeration of all the fimple ideas of 


a complex word or idea conſiſts, in order to 


S. rr definitia, Lat]. an 
Whnic 


| 


n 
its 3 ſo as to diſtinguiſh it rom all 


7 


diſtinguiſh, aſceftain, or explain its nature, A 
mominal de ee is that which explains the 


ſenſe or Ggnification of a Word. A 7eal defint- 


tion, is an enumeration. of the principal attri- 
butes of a thing, in order tb explain its na- 
ture, In Rhetoric, a ſhort Arab. of a, 


[definiti 71, Lat.] 
ve; making a thing 
free from any ambiguity, doubt, or uncer- | 


thing, 
DEFINITIVE, Ad 
expreſs ; polfitive 3 2 


tainty. 
DEFI'NITIVELY, Adv, in a poſuive, ex 


preſs, deciſive manner, 


DEFINITIVENESS, 8. decifiveneſs_; a or. 


a ftate free from ambiguity or doubt 

DEFLAGRABULITY, S. [from defagrs, 
Lat.] the quality of taking fire and 

entirely away, 
"DEFLAGRA'TION, S. [d-flagratio, Lat.] | 

in Chemiſtry, tne act of ſettin 

which wilkburn till it is ae 
To DEFLE/CT, V. N. 10 

turn Aſide from its ti ue courſe or direction; 

bend a thing from a ſtraight line or Aireckion. 


"conſumed. 


'DEFLE'CTION, 8. {from dgede, Lat, 10. 


the act of deyiating or tut ning alide on 
proper e point, or direction. In Navi 


f tion, the departure of . 2 ſhip. fiom its e 


courſe. 

DEFLEXURE, S, [from | def effo, Lat] a 
bending downwards; 3 the act or ſtate of a 
turned aſide, or from i its tight way and dir 
tion. 

DEF LORA'TION, S. [Fr. defloratus, Lat. 95 
the act of deflouting, or violating the chaſtity 


'A virgin, 


collection. t The laws of Normandy 
ct i in a great meaſure the 
liſh laws. Hale, 


violate a virgin by acts of immodeſty. Figura 


tively, to take away the beauty or grace of a 


i 
coup: S. a raviſher or one who | 
violates the chaſtity of a virgin. 
DEFLU/XION, S. [defuxio, Lat. from de- 
Aue, Lat.] the iQ of flowing dodo n. 
DEFOEDA'TION, S. fate Lat.] the 
act of rendering foul or filthy. i 


DEFORCE/MENT, TE Ze and fores] in | 


Law, the act of with-holdiog land or tene- | 
ments from the right owner, ' 

To DEFORM, v. A. [deſorre, Lat. to | 
disfigure, or ſpoil the beauty or ſhape © any 
ching; to render unſeemly; to deprive of its 


or make 7 ble to the fight, 
DEFORMA' TON, S. {4 Germano, Lat.] 
the act of ſpoilin ing the ſha of a thing, or 


making it ugly, or diſagreabſe to the ſight; the 
gue us 2 thing which Ras loft it beauty, 


burning | 


fire to a thing, 


— 


Netto, Lat.] bo 


's | 


Figuratively, a ſelection of the 
flowers or moſt valuable parts of a thing or 
are | 


: defloraticn ( of the Eng- | 
7 
To DEFLOU'R, V. A. LA: rer, Fr.] to 


For falſe app 


| To DEFRAYY, v, A. 


D. E „ 
DEFO'RMED, Ad j. [deformis, Lat.] void 

; ſymmetry of © parts,” ſtraightneſs of ſhape, 
pleaſingnels - of apf disfigured ; 

| crook wy 
DEFO'RMEDLY, Adv, in an n ugly man- 


DEFO'RMITY, 8. lar ormites, Lat.] the 
Rate or appearance of a thing which has loft, 
its beauty, gracefulneſs, regularity of ſhape, or 
other quality, whi.h' rendered it pleaſing to the 
fight. Figuratively, any Irregulatity, *of devi. 
ation from ſome fixed rule and ſtandard of mo- 
ral perlection and obedience z diſhonour ; diſs 

grace 
'"DEFOR'SOR, s. 
one that overcomes or 
To DEFRAU!D, v. A. 34 wg Lat. ] 
to deprive a perſon of his «papa by ſome fal 
appearance, fraud, or tric : 

DEFRAU/DER W perſon who deprives 
another ef het delongs t to Him by fore trick, 
edfance. 

Fr.] to 


er, 
pay or repay the charges of Lg or the er- 
pences a perſon has 4 n at for 4. 


DN, . „ ane who diſcharge an 
expan 
DEFRAYIMENT, s „ the diſcharge or pays 


ner. 


in Law, 
orce. 


forpeur, 155 


ives out 


went of expences. 

PE FT, Adj. [4eft,, Sax,] ] neat ; 27 
1 proper. r. 14 at's the bot v 

Sha ak. Bex tipus, df} at his * . 


„ niſtry.“ D Spii 107 ; nimble ; z aQtive, 
My cur, 17 play! 5 fo te feats,” Ga : 

"DE'FTLY, Adv. in a N or ſkillful man- 
ner, © Deft 75 tune the ree 

Harun, Abi. Lee Le. dead; 

JEFONCT, 8. one who is dead, 

DEF U'NCTION, S. death or deceaſe. Four 
'& hundred one and twenty years—after dfunc- 
ce ion of k Pharamp nd.“ © Shak. 

0 7% DEV V. A. [defir, Fr.] to chal- 
lenge or call upon a perſon to fight ; to treat 
with diſdain and contempt. 

NEF T, S. [4 Fr] a provocation, chal- 
lenge, or call lj a perſon to 1 % At 
wm this the challenger with fierce defy." Shak. 
| DEFY'ER, 4.5 a perſon” who ves. another 
a challenge or invitatior | to fight. Figuratively, 
one who treats a perfon or thing with diſdain. 
-DEGE'NERACY. „ generatio, Lat.] 


ö 
k 
; 
| 
2 
4 
: 
{1 


che 0 unworthy of one's anceſtors. Figu- 


rative y. the leaving of a moral conduct for an 
immoral one; innen whereby à perſon 
7 all ſenſe of the di * of his nature. 
| 2 DEGENERA V. N. degrneratum 
enero, Lat, degener age Fr. degenerar, Span.] 
4 Ys from or a inconſiſtent with the reputa- 
800 or virtues of ons : anceftors 3 to fink from 
a noble to a baſe fate; to fall from or loſe the 
character or properatics of its kind; to grow 
wid or baſe, applied to vegetables. 
DEGE/NER. IE, Adj. lad gener, Lat] un- 
like one's anceſtors in yirtues ; below the chas 
rafter of the merits and virtue 5 one's anceſ- 


6 


| 


tors 5 unworthy ; corrupted z. 1 having he its 


* ſuabion, intended to hibder, a 


D * H 


ah, or the diſtioguiſhing propertiey of ts the 


ROE NE TE ESS, 8. eorruption, 
whereby a c low the dignity or wie, | 


-f bis anteftors; or a thing has loft its excel- 
Jencies, ot the characteriſtics of its Kind; 5 de- 


pra raved, 

DEGENERA/TION, S. a deviation from, 
or ating b neath, the virtues of one's angel 
tors; 4 fl 8 from a ſtatg of excellegce to 
ove of 40 Verh. Figuratvely, the thing 


—_ haz changed or loſt the properties of Its 


por ERS 8, Adj. [degener, bs 
praved, or und ay of one s ance igu- | 
ntively, baſe; "mean 5 infunous 5 bard 


DEOPNEROUSLY, Adv, in a 
mean, or 10m, 5 manner. Fn 


e, 


+4 7 «+ 3 


eee Eri. from deglutie, | 
Lat 190 1 per of ſwallowing. 
APA » 3. [Fr.] the act of 


nity, Figuratively, depra vation, or à change 

tom a more petfect and honourable to a lo 

2nd mean ſtate. In Painjng, the leſſening 

and confufing of the figures a picture cr land- 

kip, as they would appear” to the eye at A ſop- e 
led diſtance. 

To DEGRA/DE, V. A. L Fr.] 
to deprive a perſon of an a e ce, or dig: 
vity, F i to or amid, the 
value of a ing. 5 

DEGREE 8. [dre Fr, from gr Ea,” 
Lat.] quality, rank, condition, or di ien 
ſtate or con ition of a thing, Which may be 
ether heightened or lowered, increaſed or fi- 
miniſhed; meaſure 3. proportion; 1. 
In Geometry, inks” 360th' part of the circum 
ference of 4 circle. In Chemiſtry, a ned 
cr leſs intenſeneſs of at. In Canon! Law 
interval in Finſkip, whence nearneſs tu 
remoteneſs of 51054 are computed. In Mufic, 
the little intervals which rompoſe the concords, 
or muſical intervals. The different orders or 
claſſes of the ange lie bodies. In the univerſity, 
dignity or title conferred on perſons who are 
of a certain ſtan 725 and have performed the 
exciciſes required by the Sante which enti- 
tle them to certain pfivileges, precedence, c. 


By DEGREES, Adv. gradually ; 4 by. Utle 


and little. 
To PEHORT, V. A. [dehortor, Lat. "to 


„e or vat on a . not to % 
thin 


DEHORTA'TION, 8 S. a ei ig 3 ns | 


ments, counſel, or adviſe, made uſe of to keep 
a perſon from aſſenting to any gockrine, or from 
committing any action. 

DEH O! TAT OR, Adj. 8 0 to diſ- 


n aQing | © 
or a vans 8 * 


DEHO'RTER, S. one who uſes arguments | 
1 Fades perſoy from, giving - aſſent, or act⸗ 


Irrowy, S. [from, deus, God, and 
, Lat. to 5 hs 2 mordering a 


| 


N 
; 


ö 
; 


DE e , 's e 
ful, 4 mournful J Ls L ul Marg 


: 


J 
1 
| 


| 


* 


— 


f 


deprivi 1. man 7 5 any / office, — or dig "DEVFORM, Adj: # 


Ov 


PFF Gre 22 ASTD, Whoa — > 
- ** n 9 * a — 


B L | 
tity or god, 4, applied only to the, death of our 


2 DE JECT, V. A. [dyeftum, 
| dejtcio, 75 to "caſt: de M 95 of 
ful, or melancholy, Fiese reh, & e 
the form of a perſon's countenance by; grief. 

5 r or Adj. 22 Lat 
' caſt do a 
mournfu}; melancholy.” a6. a e 


* —_ 


diſa ppointment. 
DE TCTEDNESS, 8. the hte of u, herb 
who'grieves" and is caft down, on account 
of —.— great Joſs" - diſa A 
DEJ&#CTION, S 2 om of fpirits occa- 
ſioned by ſome "Tols, difappointme ment, Fa 
ing calamity,” 'or bad news; Jol, or an im- 
paired ſtate. on of ap petite — — 
DE A'TION, $. the, 28 of aſcri 
divine hunours to a ing hin 
Lat. a god, 


as 4a god. | 
and forma, Lat. a ſhape] of 2400 Hr form. 
e V. A, [deifier, Fr. ] to make 
a god; to adore as a god; to "up, way \ 
* Figurativ 09 to, praiſe, u 

1% perfor m. 10 ſuch a manner as is 72 
A aud proper only for a god 

To, Dos V. N. 2 5 
4 to * 


bo „Fr. of : 
| e fur; x 5 


permit. 

Shak.” n 
Serowm, 5. Loa - p; in 
owp e belief 1 God, 


D 8 , 8 [is "Fr, the de 
opinion of ks, 


gs 


6 


but deny his having ever L or the p dabi⸗ 
ors 7 his _ K, Fr. Fro 

on w 
ered 2 Gan A. bel EE, . 1 ON +. 
lation in ge ah 


DEISSICAL. belonging to C 
DEISTICAL, Adj. Wwe 08.0 | 
DEFTY, S. [date, Fr. from deitas, LA 


LR 


—_ the nature and Tx of God; z 
idol or ſu divinity; an heathen 
DEL, A Psp, Pat, go 
labor, 4 Phykic, | 
ap lied — — 10 ee — 5 
ELA V. 55 15. 
c or conv 90 The time wherein 
71 delated.” Bae. ? © 
DELA'TION, 8. the act of carrying, or 
conveying, © The he, ſounds.” Bac, a 
An accuſation, charze, eee cor in- 
formation, f 
DELA/TOR, S. [Lat.] an accuſer, or in, 
ormer. « "Men have pro their on de- 
755 Fo V. A. y th Ton „ Fe. 

0 Fr.! | 
Fer or pat ofthe dong of th 211225 Lo, 
ther time; to keep a perſon Tong in eg os 
expectation, by not doing a thing. Figuratively, 
to fruſtrate by 3 Nerger to to flop 
to ceaſe TO aQtion, r 

: DELAY/ 


r ⁵˙ : ˙ 8 — 


1 

* 

Ly 4 
„ 


Ee DEL 


DELAY? 8. the act of deferring or putting | DELVBERATENESS, 8. cheumſpectan; -1 
ef the mance of an act for ſome other | n 
time, Figuratively, a ſtay 3 a ſtop, | DELIBERA'TION, .S, "[deliberaria, Lat.] 

DELAY'ER, S. one who defers the doing a | the ect of conſidering things before an under- 

Ufing, which might be performed immediately | taking or making choice, 
to ſome other time ; a putter · off D LIBERATIVE, Adj. '[ deiiberativu, | 
 _ DELE'CTABLE, Adi. 1 Lat.) Lat.] relating to confideration.; - or premedita- 
affording pleaſure either to the fight, ear, taſte, | tion 3 with thought or caution. 

EY  - DELICACY, 8. [delicateſſe, Fr. of 4. 
"DELE'CTABLENESS, 8. pleaſantneſs. tie, Lat.] daintineſs; or taſte ſhewn in eat. | 
DELECT A'BLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner int; any 1 e affects the ſenſes with 

as to afford pleaſure. 4 | great pleaſure z elegant ſoftneſs of form ; nice- 

DELEGATE; v. A. {delgatum, foie of | ty, or minute accuracy. Genteel neatueſs, ap- 
delego, Lat.] to ſend away z to ſend in the cha- plied to dreſs. Politeneſs of behaviour; indul- 
vacter of an embaſſador; to intruſt; or give a | gence, which produces weakneſs ; tenderneſs ; 

perſon authority to exerciſe a power z to com- | weakneſs of conſtitution z a diſpoſition which 
municate e In E to 45 wy is ſhocked with any exceſs, whether it reſpect 


to determine a particular cauſe. the finer arts and accompliſhments of life, or 

DELEGATE, S. N e "| the minuter and coarſer efforts. of mechanics 
on ſent or au for 3 and labourers, ; 

w, applied to perſons appointed by the 255 { DE'LICATE, Adj. [delicat, Fr.] fine, or 


to ſit e to him in the | confiſting of minute parts; beautiful or ples- 
 Eourt of Chancery, The court of Delegates, is ' ing, to the eye; nice or ant to the taſte; 
that wherein all cauſes haart way of | dainty, or nice in the choice of food ; choice ; 
devolution from either of the arch are | ſelect ; polite z or rigorouſly obſeryant of the 
decided, maxims of good I ding; ſoft, efferhinate, or 
DELE'GATE, Adj. A La] de- | unable to bear hardſhips ; pure; free from foul- 
pens eee or tranſaft buſi | neſs ; clear. % The air bs & cate."* Shak, 
neſs for anoth | | DELICATELY, Adv, in a beautiful man- 
| DELEGATION, 8. 2 Lat.] the | ner. “ Fine by defect, and delicately weak. 
act of _— ; the aſſigament of a debt | | Pope. Finely, oppoſed to coarſely, "Puiotily; 
to another. . an extraordinary com- luxuriouſſy. Eat not delicately or nicely.” 
miſſſon given a 1 to take cognizance of and | Taylor. Seer itely; 5 
Getermine ſome cauſe, which would not other- | DELICATEN ESS, 8. ſoftneſs ; effemi- 
- wiſe come before him. nacy z too great an affeftation of elegance. 
DELETE'RIOUS, Adj. | delererius, Lat, | DE/LICATES, S. nicetigs, rarities, applied | 


Lune, Gr.] noxious ; deadly; . applied, | to food. | 
dy na » to ſuch, things as ate of a poi- DELICIOUS, Aj. Us, Fr.] giving 
fonous or pernicious patur e. exquiſite. pleaſure. either to the ſenſes or che 


DELETERY, a, 1 Lat.] de- mind. 
AruQive ; deadly 3 having. the power to kill; | DELVCIOUSLY, Afr. in an elegant or 
ell-ſtored with delezory med'- luxurious manner, applied to food or dreſs; in 
eines.“ Hud. | ſuch, a tnanner as to convey à rapturous plea- 
ä DELFT, or DELPH, 8. [delfan, Sax. do dig] | fare, | 
a mine; a quarry ; dr large cavity formed by DELVFCIOUSVNESS, S. the quality of af- 
digging. „The 400 would be overflown. ace exquiſite pleaſure to the ſenſes, or to the 
_ A delf of coal, is that which lies in 
5 under ground, before it is dug up. In DELIGA'TION, 8. [deligatio, 2 the 
leralary, one of the abatements in, honour, 8 parts of 4 thing together by 
being a ſquare in the middle of an eſcuteheon, | bind 
Ikewiſe named a de/f-ten, and is uſed to denote | DELIGHT, ** ate, Span. delice, Fr. 
cowardice. | Glazed carthen ware, poorly imi- dalechor, Lat.] that which affords an agreeabſe 
AT e a SOR. * isfaQtion to the mind or the 
Pa | 
DELIBA'TION, S8. [ delibatio, i. ] a} To DELVGHT, V. A. [delefor, Lat. di. 
taſte ; a ſmack. Fi Ei an latare, Ital. J to take pleaſure in the frequent 
To DELVBERA TE, V. N. delberatum, repetition or enjoyment of a thing ; to ſatisfy. 
ſupine of 4:56 ro, Lat.] to think on in order | Neuterly, to be pleaſed, ſatisfied or contented, 


to chooſe, Figuratively, to heſitate. 'DELVGHTFUL, Adj... that which affords 
_ DELVBERATE, Adi. [deliberatus, Lat.] Lied pleaſure to the ſenſes or mind, 
cirxcumſpett ; diſcreet ; wary ; thinking on or DELVGHTFULLY, Adv. in fuch a man- 


confidering the nature of a thing, before the 
2 a choice. ee flow ; te- 


| DELIBERATELY, Adv. in a eircumſpect, 
jews: or dikreet mainjer 3, with gue « conſidera- 


| 
} 
a . 


a Fl rer ion, 


DELI'GHTFULNESS, 8. pleaſure, ſatif. 
faction, gratification, arifing from the frequent 


repetition, fight winken * a 1 


+0 - E CL 
* of — pleaſure either to the 


ſes or mind. 


DELYGHTSOME, Adj, affording great 


pleaſure, 


DELIGHTSOMELY, Adv. in ſuch” a Def. 


manner as to afford great pleaſure. 
DELYGHTSOMENESS, 8. the quality of 
affecting the ſenſes or mind with great plea- 


ſure. 

To DELI/NEATE, V. A, delineatum, 
ſupine of delines, 2 to draw the firft ſketch, 
3 ; to paint a picture, or 
the reſemb of a thing, Figuratively, to 
deſcribe in a lively and accurate manner. 

DELINEA'TION, $, the firft draught. of 
a thi Figuratively, a deſcription. ; 

DE INQUENCY, 8. La ntia, Lat. ] 
_ or the omiſſion of a duty ; a 

wilfully againſt any known law. 


I'NQUENT, S. {| deli Lat.] one | 
—_ QU „S. [delinquens, Lat.] D 


who has committed ſome crime or fault; an 
offender. 

To DELV UATE, V. N. [delignes, Lat.] 
to melt; to Sie 

DELIQU ATI ON, 8. [deliquatio, Lat. 
at of melting or diſſolving, Figuratively, -a 


kinion, of the date of a thing diſſolved or | 


priv „ S. [Lat.] in Chemiſtry, 
the act of Aan by means of fire 5 but more 
poperly the diſſolving or melting a ſalt or calx, 

ſuſpending it in a moiſt oo pn 

DELVRIOUS, za | Tias, Lat. . _— 
headed ; raving fi violence of ſome 
order, Fieuratively, doting. 

DELVRIUM, TH in Phyfic, a { kind: 
of phrenſy, or maine s, cauſed generally 'in fe- 
vers, by too impetuous a motion of the blood, 
ſo far altering the ſecretion of the brain, as to 
diſorder the whole nervous ſyſtem. _ 

To DELVVER, V. A. alone, Fr.] to 
give a perſon a ching which was given for that 
purpoſe by another. 
render or give up. 
any danger of calamity.” To 
late, applied to diſcourſe or reading. 
into the 
lurrender, to put into a perſon's hands, or leave 
to his diſcretion, To deliver doton, or cover, to 
tranſmit or convey any tranſaction by means of 


Joined to from, to free from 


wri to | 
ting. To deliver up, to ſurrender, ye 8. — Fr.] in Law, that land which 2 


up, or expoſe. 

DELY YER ANCE, 8. [deliwrance, Fr.] the 
act of giving or furrendering, a thing to another; 
the act of freeing a' perſon from captivity, im- 
priſonment, danger, or diſtreſs; the act or 
manner of pronouncing or ſpeak ing; the act of 
lrine ng children into the world. 

' DELIVE/RER, S. one who gives a thing 
into the hands of another, or conveys it to the 
place ordered. One who frees another from 
o diſtreſs, captivity, or impriſonment. | 
al who pronounces a ſet ſpeech, or relates a 


DELI'VERY, S. the act of giving or ſur- 
on a thing to annther ; a releaſe from 


(ger E e mag or diſtreſs; 


Joined wih into, to ſur- | 


nounce, to re- 
140 To bring . 


world, uſed with of: Actively, to 


name of the fourth letter 4 08 
det, 9 Gr. = , © called from its 
t letter | in Anatomy, 2 6. 
'the triangular muſcle of the ſhoulder, 
reſembles the Greek capital Aa. 
DELU/DABLE, A4. liable to be deceived, - 


on; or draw 
end V. A. [dvd Let]. 
| beguile ; to detive or gere by falſe pretences 


Fi 
Pell TY 8. one who dectives, ire. 
. e ox or ſeduces another by fall — 


To DELVE, V. A. [debven, Belg. See 


Figuratively, to one's opinion ; to far 
thom 3 to get to the bottom of an affair, « I 


F 


DELUGE, 8. [Fr. from diluvium, Lat] 
in Natural Hiftory, a flood or inundation of 
water covering the earth, either in the whole or 
in part. Figuratively, the overflowing of a 
river beyond its natural bounds; any ſudden. 
and irreſiſtible calamity zany corruption, or 
depravation, which'ſpreads far and quickly, -.. 
To DELUGE, V. A. to drown, or lay en- 
tirely under water; to overflow with water. 


3 to overwhelm with any great 
calamity. 


5 DELUSION, 8. 2 Lat.] the act of 
impoſing on à perſon by falſe appearance. 


Figuratively, a falſe appearance, or illuſion, 
' which leads a perſon into an error or miſtake. - 
[DELU'SIVE, Adj. [detuſes, Lat.] apt to 
have the power to deceive or impoſe on. 
DE/LUSORY, Adj. [from Aae, Lat} . 
to deceive. 
DE/MAGOGUE, S. n the peo 
ple, and ae, Or., to lead} the ringleader. or 
bead oor a faction, or tumult of the —_— 


DEMA'IN, DEME/AN, or DEME 


man holds originally of hiraſelf, oppoſed to 
| fee,” or that which is held of a ſaperior lord. 
DEMAND, 8. [demarde, Fr. demandare, 
Ttal.] the aſking- of a thing with 2 
ſometimes implying a right in the perſon aſkiqge, 
and a neceſſity of granting in the perſon ap- 


ee mand for theſe my papers encreaſes daily. 
In Law, Ir Tir Ks, 
To DEMAND, V. A. [demander, Fr. 
claim ; to aſk for with a z to 
queſtion. In Law, to proſecute in a real action. 
DEMA'NDABLE, Adj. that which may be 
claimed as 2 due, or aked for with — 


25 DEMAND- 


% cannot delve him to the root. Shak, 
DELVE, S. See Delf. | A 
DEL/VER, S. a digger, or one who opens 

with a , or-pick-ax, Fc. 


plied to; enquiry after, in order to buy. The 


5 5 


* 


DKE M 
DEM NDAN T, 8. in Law, the 
who is actor or plaintiff in à real action, ſo 
named becauſe he. dẽmandeth or claims lands. 
- DEMA/NDER, 8. one who claims a thing; 


à ching in ordet᷑ to purchaſe . it. ee Ae a 
dun, or-one who:/afks far à debt. 

To DEMB{AN; S. 
Nal,] 


one's character or. anl. 
DME ANOURN, 8. [\demener, Fr.]. beha- 
viour; z carriage; 
acting. 
"DEMEANG, 8. Plural]. n an eſtate 
in ud 3 lands, which S in his. 


rr; 1 bars r. + e 
22 merit, enſuing from a per F 
i o Ung contrary c, his duty. 
\ DDMERITy V. A. [ demurigery Fr; 
aft contrary to one s duty, and thereby- 
both blame and diſgrace- 

DEMB/RSION, Ds fo Las Jr tion 
of plunging under the Watet, of dibwniag, | In 
Chemi Hy, the putting, any thing ind dl. 
_ {givin liquor eme | 

DEME'SNE, Se Ses emen. xx 
DMI an inſeparable particle [Fr. 651 


divided maln i c q A word uſed only in 
tee 

DEMEBASTION; 8. in-Fortification, that: 
which has only one face, and one flank, _ 

D EMH GANNON, in Fortification, js of 
three ſies ; firſt, that which carries a. hall oi 
thirty pound weight; -the- diameter. of its bore- 
is fix inches 2-$ths. Second, the.demi-cannon- 
ordinary is fix inches -4-Schs. bore, twelve. feet | 
long, and carries a. hot ſix inches 1-Gth dia- 
meter, and 32 lb. weight. Tbird, the demi- 
ennnen of the largeſt+ fize, is fix inches. 6-8ths/ 
diameter in the bote, twelee feet long, andicar- | 
ries a ball of fix inches 3 Gametery and: 
36 15. weight, 
DEMY- CULVERINE; 8. in. Gunnery; is% 
from four to four inches 1-gths bore, from: ten 
to ten ſeer 1-third long; and fiom 2000 .to/ 
3000 lb. weight + its: charge is from 6. Ib. me 
vz. to 8 J. eight oz, of powder ; the ball is tram 
Four to four inches 1 half diameter, and wel 
from 9 to ra Ib. 14 o. and, ſnpots Neue 
wee to 17$paces- 


by birth from one of his parents, but had. a de- 
ji for the other, and was raiſed to cohabit with | 
the deities on account of his exploits, or heroic 
actions. 


meter, Fr,] death 3 deceaſe. Seldom uſed but 
in law writings, and formal or cemmonioug- 
language. 

To DBM VSE, V. Ai f demis, demiſe, Fr.] 


a My executort ſhall notchave power to demi ſe 
„my land. Si. 
PEssl08, S. [demiffo, Lat.]. degra | 


one who aſks with authority ; one that aſks for. 


[demeancr, Pr. een | 
to, behave. Figurgticely, to leſſen, de- 
buſes, or underualur; to do any thing below {'cy 


W 5" phnbena 1 


* Lat.] half ; one part of 2 Abingz, wiyoh- | 


= . oo 


M1':GOD,- Sa perſon. who- was mortal | 
DEMVYSE,S, lle, ,d-miſe, Fr. from 4 


to leave, bequeathʒ grant, or di{po'e of by will-“ 


D E R- 


perſon tion; dimiaution of dignity; leſſening the va 


loe of a thing by ſome mean action, ( Worſe 


„than a_laſthe æniſſion of ſoserei 
« rity.” I. Eftrange. Oe 


DEMO'GRACY * 
nn Gr. the poly Le * 


DBNAO HASE k, S. one „ 


5 pulls down, buildings. 


* 9 —— IN; S. the, a of pollingdoun 


N 5 : 


demon, Lat. $a wy; Gr, 
. ani 5. 55 £8; } 


BEAM NAC or DEMONI-ACAL, 
1 the 41; .devilifhi; poſſeſſed by 


3 produced by the 1 or; ſome exile 
ſpirits | | 


DEMOINIAC, s. a perſon feſſed . 
eval, or ſurne e vil ſpl yo 5 


Adj, 


DEMO'NIAN, [romaine] nen; 
> ge 38 to: the 1 cc  Demanian\ ſpirits, 15 
ar 2 


ft, | 
DEMONO'LOGY, 8. bed Naish Gr. 
demon, and . a diſcourſe] a. difcourie on 
the nature and practices of evil ſpirits; a title 
— king Janes I. to his books concerning 


| * DEMON'STRABLE, Adj amen fb bil 
Lat.] that which may wh af emonſtration, 
or be proved beyond a contradiction. ä 
T DEMO'NSTRATE, V. A. [demnftra- 
tum ſupiue of demonſtro, Lat. to prove in ſuch 
a- manner as to convince the moſt prejudiced; 
to ſtap the mouth of contradiction, and render 
in the hiębeſt manner cettain. 
DEMONSTRA'TION,. 8 [Fr. demon/ſra- 
ci Lat.] an argument containing a clear and 
invincible, proof of the truth of a propoſition. 
Fe Inres,, indubitable evidence, or proof, of 
a thing by mean of the ſenſes. 
DEMO'NSTRATIVE, - Adj. [ demonſtrati- 
vs, Lat.] applied to ſuch proofs as, being pro- 
"ed and underſtood, cannot honeſtly be de- 


A. 
Il DEMO'NSTRATIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a 

ear and evident manner as to- oblige a perſon to 
yield his aſſent. be d plainly; 
certainly. 

DEMONSTRATTOR, 8. ane who: proves 
a thing by demonrazion-; ; one who. explains, 
teaches, or renders a thing plain to the maaneſt 
opacity ; e 14 | Datonfrater of an- 
e. tomy. 

DEMO' NSTRATORY, Adj. having the/ 

Power af -a.demonſtfayon, 
DEMU'LCENT, Part. ¶ demulcens, bat.] in 

Phyſic, ſoflening; mallifyins. «© Peas, being 


14 


& de proved 


« demjlceht In the higheſt degree,” - Arburb, = 
To DEMUR,'V.'N, . Fr. dimo- 
ro, Tell, ee Tar. delay a. proceſs. in 
1aw by doubts and objections ; to pauſe throug 
certainty ; to_hefitate ; to doubt; to deli 
betate 3-to fuſpend one's. A, ent, choice, or judg- 
ment. Actively, to doubt, or queſtion the 
truth of a Propolition, or aſſertionn. 

DEMU'R, S. doubt, irifing. from uncer- 
teinty or want of ſufficient proof ; heſitation; 
ſuſpenſe. of judgment, choice, or opinion. 
bb KE, At. [ies meurs, Fr. mannerly, 
demuth, Teut. modeſty] looking and behaving 
in a ſober, preciſe, vr -modeft manner; grave, 
or affectedly modeſt, generally uſed. as a word 
implying forni Ling blameable, | 

To DEMU'RE, V. N. from the noun] to 


o . 


look preciſely ; to behave with affected mageſty. 
D MU RE. „Adv. in an affected, grave, 
preciſe, or madeſt manner, D 
DEMU/RENESS, 8. formerly uſed for real 
modeſty, ſoberneſs, or gravity of aſpect. Her 
« mouth and Checks obeyed to that pretty de- 
'« murtheſs,”” Sid. At 'preſent uſed or af- 
fected modeſty or gravity; preciſcneſs, and uſed; 
for conveyin te ons ry idea of blame. 
DEMY! AGE, S. [denurer, Fr. to ſtay] 
in Commerce, an allowance made by merchants 
to maſters of ſhips, for their, ay In a port be- 
yond the time preſcribed or a 0 inted. f 
 DEMURRER, S. in Law, a kind of pauſe 
made in an action, for a court to take time ta 
conſider of ſome point of "difficulty. | 
DEM'Y, S. demi, Fr. of demidium, Lat. 
the title of 2 perſon on the foundation at Mag 
dalen College, Oxford, Who does, not enjoy ei. 
ther the 51 or the ſalary of a fellow, and 
s of the ſame import as a ſcho/ar at other col- 
keg's, Applied likewiſe to ſignify. a larger ſiaed 
paper, FE 30 ; 14 ; 
DEN} S. Iden, Sar. dn, Belge] a cavern 
er hollow place, running borizontally under 
ground ; the cave of a wild beaſt. Figuratively, 
a dark retired place of a priſon. In Compoli- 
tion, a valley or woody place, for the Saxon 
implies both. wo | : 
DENBIGHSHIRE, S. in Welch Sir Dhin-: 


Lect, one of the ſix counties in North Wales. 


It is bounded on the S,. by Montgomeryſhire; 
en the W. by thoſe of Merioneth and Caernar- 
von, from which laſt i: is divided by the river 
Conway; on the E. by Shzopthire and Cheſhire; 
and on the N. it has the Iriſh Ca and Flint- 
fire. From N. E. to S. W. it meaſures forty 
miles; and from N. to S. twenty-one, con- 
taining about 410,000 acres, In it are reck- 
oned fifty-ſeven pariſhes, four market - towns, 
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1 deprlsed of any get biz, are mild and 
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DE 


Lis fruitful, #nd traich IBhabkrd Ey kent. "Os 


one ſide it lies open to the ſen; and Un the ortiey 
hemmed la with high Hife ; from” bne of whicts 
ſprings the aforeſaĩd Clwyd, whith, After feteh- 
ing à cortipaſs to the S. E. ruſs NF. by Rüthi 
and not far from the ton of DenBigh, enteti 
Flintſhire, before it reaches the Triſh ſea. The 
other moſt confiderable vers are the Elwy, th 
Dee, and the Conway. The prificipal com- 
modity here, beſides goats and ſheep, with black 
cattle, is rye, commonly called atnelzcor 
produced in the heathy parts by the mänure 81 
turf-afhes, the common fuel in "this Mite. 
Here are ſeveral lead Hines, pareiculatly the 
marquis of Powis's, This county #77 title to 
a branch of the ers Sn ,. 3nd ſends but 
two members to parliameht, Gabe, cne for 
the ſhire, and the other forth&contiry-town'dF 
Denbigh. . 3 8 a 
DENDRYTIS, S. [fro gen, St.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a flone'white6h trees or ſfirubs 
are repreſented in miniature in blackiſh or yel- 
lowiſh colonrs. „ 
DENDRO/LOGY, 8. from dag , Or. a 
tree, and does, a diſcburſè ] a difcourſe or na- 
tural hiſtory of trees. 
© DENHAM, (Sir Jou) an emfnent poet 
in the ſeventeenth century, was. the only fon of 
Ir John Denham, ma of Little Horſey in 
Elfer, ſome time chief baron of the exchequer 
im Ireland, and one of the lords juſtices of thit. 
kingdom. He wis ber at Dubfn in 1615 
and on his father's being made one of the bacoas 


Jof the exchequer in England; was Brought over 


in 1517. He was edbeated at London, and eu- 
tered, in 1531, at the age of 16, a genjlematy 
"commoner of Trinity Coltege, Oxtord ; bat 
eres as he was more addicted to gaming than 
 ftuly, he was looked on as a perlon of Row | 
and unpromiſing parts: at his removal from 
hence to Lincoln's-Inn, he fill coatiaued his 
practice of gaming, not culy to the ruining of 
his fortune, but to the diſpleaſure of his father, 
. who threatened: to difinberit him. The great 
traſt TI in him by the unfortunate martyr 
and his queen z the part he is ſuppoſed to have 
born in cohveyiag away the duke of York ; his 
being ſent embaſſader by Charles II. to the King 
of: Poland.; his being r of 
his majefty's buildings on the death of Inigo 
ones; and being created a knight of the Bath 
King Charles IE. at his reſturation, are ſuffi- 
cient indications of his talents for public em- 
ployments. His poetieal abilities were certainly 
very great, his diction and ſentiments ſublime, 
his expreſſions ſtrong, and bis numbers harmo+ 
nious. The Sophy, Which he publiſhed is 
1641, was ſo much admired, that even Mr, 
Waller could not belp ſaying on its publicatio 


; 


and 38,000 inhabitants, particularly in the di- 
oceſe of Bangor, and: partly in that of St. 
Afaph. It enjoys a ſalubrious but ſharp air. 
The W. part is beathy and barren, except tlie 
tract towards the ſea ; and the E. part is equally: 
ſterile, except towards the river Dee: but its 
middle part, which is a level of ſeventeen miles 
from N. to S. and about five broad, called the 
Vale of Clwyd, through which this river runs, 


that he broke out like the Iriſh rebellion, thr 74 
ſcore thouſand ſtrong, and g no body w. 
aware, or in the leaſt ſuſpecte it. His Coo 
per's Hill has been celebrated by the beſt wri- 
ters in our langu ge. As a poet he has fer 
faults; and if he had any in his lite, let : 
only cenſure hai have none in theirs, 
DENVABLE, Adj. that which may _ | 
| f uſed 
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to be granted, when aſked, or to be be- [mark to be a fign of ; to imply ; Ggn; 

Fea wir, eee 

_. DENPAL, S, [from day] the refuſing to | To DENOUNCE, V. A. [dononcer, Fr, 4. 

| give or believe; the perfiſting in one's inno- I auncio, 2 threaten by proclomation, or 
- cence, oppoſed to the cbnfeffion of guilt; ab- ſome external fign, Figuratively, in Law, to 

| „or renouncing. _ . inform, or give information againſt, « And 

_ DENVER, S. one who refuſes to grant a | ©* denownee ſuch as are negligent.” Shit. 

- thing requeſted, or to aſſent to a truth propoſed | DENOU'NCEMENT, S. theadt of proclaim- 
for his aſſent ; one who will not acknowledge ing any threat, or future and impending evil. 
3 e e eee 

DE/NIER, 8. [Fr. from denarizs, Lat.] in | menace, or impending calamity, or puniſh- 
Commerce, a ſmall piece of copper coin for- W | | 
merly current in France, and at preſent in the]  DEN'SE, Adj. [dejus, Lat.] cloſe ;\com. 
province beyond the Loire. They have ſeldom } pat 133 3 containing a great deal of matter 
| been firuck fince 1649; thoſe coined towards | in a ſmall compaſs ; having few or very ſmall 
the end of Lewis XIII. reign, were the work 4 3 gf ay 
abe famous Varin, and are kept amongſt the ISITY, S. [denfitas, Lat.] a property 
maoſt rare medals by the curious, as maſter pieces of bodies arifing from the . of their 
In coining. FFV particles, and the ſmallneſs of their pores, 
To DENIGRATE, V. A. 1 ſu- | whereby they contain ſuch a quantity of matter 
of denigro, Lat.] to make black, or to | under ſuch a bulle ; fo that a body which con- 
ken, © Bodies will be denigrated by beat. | tains more matter under the ſame or a leſi 

Boyle, | | | I | bulk than another, is ſaid to be denſer than the 
*  DENIGRA'TION, S. [denigratio, Lat.] | other ; thickneſs ; ſolidit e ee the 

— of blackening, or ang a thing re, of ne „ or of the 
5 0 4 0 | 5 N parts 0 A Y. - # 1 

'  . DENIZA'TION, S. [from denizen] the | DENT, S. (P's notch, or piere cut out 

Act of enfranchifing a ftranger or foreigner, by | of a thing, or the deſect made by breaking « 

which means he enjoys a great many privileges | piece out of the edge of a thing; a mark made 

as a natural ſubject; ſuch as the power of pur - in the furface of a thing, by thruſting the parts | 
chafing lands, enjoying offices, Ac. . 44 of it inwards with'a'blow, © 
DEN EN, or DENISON, S. [dinaſdldyr, DENTAL, Adj. [dewalis, Lat. from der- 

Brit.] in Law, an alien enfranchiſed, or made f rx, genit, of dens, Lat. a tooth] belonging, or 

free by the king's charter and donation, and relating to the teeth. In Grammar, applied to 
thereby enabled in many reſpecte to do as the | thoſe letters which are pronounced principally 

"king's ſubjetts do; namely, to purchaſe and J by means of the teeth, In Natural Hiſtory, a 
poſſeis lands, to hold any office or dignity, | ſmall thell-fiſh, 
x I DEN!TELLATED, Adj. in Botany, notch- 

To DENNIZEN, V. A. to enfranchiſe; to ed; jagged ; formed like the teeth of a ſaw on 
make free. Figuratively, to protect or en- | the edges. | 
courage. Falſhood is denise d. Donne, 4 DENTE/LLI, S. [Ital.] in Architecture, 

<To n A. N the A as 238 « The modillons, or 

Fapine of denomino, Lat.] to name; to give dentelli. Spect᷑. No. 415. 

fap 5 N N Part.” | dentculans, 


a name to. | I DENTPFCULATED, 
_ DENOMINAYT!ON; 8. [denominatio, Lat.] 12 ſet with ſmall teeth. 
a name given to a thing ariſing from, or point-]I DENTICULA'TION, S. [denticulatus, Lat.] 
ing out, ſame peculiar quality belonging to it. | in Natural Hiftory, ſer with ſmall teeth; 
" DENOMINA'TIVE, Adj. that which gives f notched ; or jagged. He omits the denticu- 
u particular name or appellation z that which | © ation of the edges of the bill.“ Grezw. 
obtains a diſtin or rowers name or appella- F DENTRUFICE, 8. I from dens, Lat. 2 
Don. © The leaſt denominative part of time is | tooth, and frico, Lat, to rub] in Medicine, 2 
= à minute. Cocker. > 2p | powder made uſe of to cleanſe or faſten the 
'* DENOMINA'TOR, S. the giver, perſon | teeth, by rubbing them with it. 
or thing, which affixes a roman name or ap- | DENTITION, ws Lat.] the act, 
lation to a thing. In Fractions, the number | or time, of breedi 5 
the line, ſhewing the number of parts, | To DENU/DATE, v. A. [denudgtum, fo- | 
which any integer is ſuppoſed to be divided into; pine of denudb, Lat.] to ſtrip or make naked. 
thus in 6-Sths ; $ the denominator, ſhews, that | Figuratively, to diveſt. „ Till he has deru- 
che integer is divided mes, nb kg: and oy % dated himfelf of all incumbrances. Decay 
numerator, that you take fix- of thoſe eight | of P. 5 
parts. e a 70 402 TpTNup Arion, S. the act of firippins, 
' DENOTA'TION, S. [denoratio, Lat.] the I or making naked. Figuratively, the act of di- 
| aft of aſcertaining that a particular thing is to | veſting or freeing one's ſelf from incumbrances. 
| be ſignißed, or underſtood by a certain fign, or | To DEN DER, v. A. [denudo, Lat.] to 
was a thing belongs to a particular perſon, ' | make naked; tu pull of'a perſon's cloaths. 
1 Jo DENO'TE, V. A. [denoro, Lat.] to Figuratively, io ſtrip or diveſt a thing of ie m2; 


F 


” * 


3 4 
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__ a vine branch of its leaves. Ray. 


% The denunciator does. not make himſelf a 
4 party in judgment. Ayliffe 


leave, or apoſtatiae; to die. _ 


Veular perions. Fs 
DEPARTURE, S. [from Depart] the act 


 depaſcor, Lat.] to graze, to eat up or conſume 
dy feeding. 1, Removing to freſh land, as they neſs 


tum, ſupine of depaupero, Lat. ] to make poor 


covering. © If in fummer-time you de- 


DENUNCIA/TION, S. [demynciatio, L $ 
de of of Panter any menage z or threaten- 
2 mit or pun . q a 
UNC AT TOR, 8. {from denuncio, Lät.] 


DE 
e Some bodies are 


To DEPEND, v. u. [dependes, Lat. J to 
hand, uſed with fron ; eh from as J ne- 
ceſſary cauſe z to be. in a ftate of, ſubjection, or 


the perſon who proclaims any threat. In Law, to be ſupported, ſubfiſled or maintained by an- 


one who lodges an information againſt another. 


liffe, RX Fo 
To ENY, V. A; [ denier, Fr. denega, Lat.] 
to contradiẽt an aecuſation; to refuſe to grant 
a thing requeſted z to diſown z to renounce; to 
iſregard. 

re DEO/BSTRUCT, V. A. ¶ dechſtruttum, 
ſupine of ruo, Lat.] to clear from impe- 
iments; to free a paſſage from ſuch things as 


ſtop it up. | | : 

DEO/BSTRUENT,, S. [ ens, Lat. ] in 
Pharmacy, à medicine which, by its diſſolving 
ricidities, opens the pores or paſſages of the hu- 


man body». =; a 
To DLO/PPILATE, by ag e de and 
lo, Lat.] to clear 4 paſſage | 
ions, "ot — ; 
Nr 
the act of opening or clearing them 
jons, It becomes effectual in 
« deqppilationt. Brown. 5 
DEOPPILATTIVE, Adj. having the power 
to clear the paſſages from obſtructions. A 
« phyſician preſcribed him a deoppilative and 


« purgative a 15 2 pe 
To DEPA/INT, v. A. [depeiet, particip. of 
I peinder, Fr.] to form the refemblance of a 
thing by colours * ing; to deſeribe. 
To DEPART, V. N. [departir, Fr. I to go; 
away from. a place; to revolt; to quit; to 
l a | 
DEPART, S. {depart, Fr.] the act of go- 
ing away, or quitting a place or perſon, Figu- 
ntively, death. “ Tidings were brought me 
« of your loſs and his deparr. Among Re- 
_ 3 ſeparating gold from filver, 
er from copper, copper iron, iron 
calaminaris, and calaminaris from fixed nitre, by 
means of aqua fortis. | 
DEPA'RTER, 8. a refiner, or one who pu- 
nifies metals by aqua fortis, Sc. 
DEPA'RTMENT, S. I departemem, Fr.] a 
e province or employment allotted to par- 
ſons 


8 


of going away from a perſon or place. Figu- 
ratively, death ; the act of forſaking, or quit - 
2 with from. % Departurt from evil.“ 
1 ö 
To DEPA'/STURE, V. A. [departus, from 


1 have depafured the former. Spencer, 
To DEPAU'PERATE, V. A. {deparupera- | 
do render 


nd barren ; to ĩimpoveriſh liquors. 


DEPE!/CTIBLE, Adj, {from depe7o, Lat.] 
word ; Cammy z viſcid j thigk, or teggcious. 


any ob- | 


. 5 
from s. PENDER, S. one who confides in an- 


other ; to. be in ſuſpence; to be yet undeter- 
| mined z to confide in, rely on; to be certain of, 
when uſed with it. “ Depend upon it—he'll 
cc remain. Addif. _. 

omg ona rink Fr.] the ſtate of a 
thing hanging from a ſupporter ; ſomething 
hanging on or from another; the ſtate of be- 
ing lubject to, or at the diſpoſal of, another. 
Figuratively,. reliance 3 truſt 5 confidence ; an 
accident, or that whoſe exiſtence implies the ex . 


iſtence of ſomething elſe. ; 
DEPE'NDANT, Adj. ] fo to, or 
in the power and ip 4 N 


DEPE/NDANT, S. [Fr.] one who is ſub- 
ject to, at the diſpoſal of, or maintained by, 


DEPENDENCE, or DEPENDENCV, 8. 
[from depend. This word, with many others 
of the ſame ending, are indifferently written, 
with ance or ence, ancy or are in- 


ency, 4 
: tended to be derived from the Latin or French] 


a perſon who is ſubject to the will and diſcre- 
tion of another; that which is ſubordinate ta, 
or has a connexion with, a thing, as ſomething 
-appendant and inferior to it; connexion, or a 
ſeries wherein things or ideas have a mutual ve- 
lation to- each other. Figuratively, truſt; xe- 
Adj. [dependens, La 

| ENT, Adj. , Lat. This, 
and other worgs of the ſame ending, are written 
either ent or ant, according to their ſu de- 
rivatzon from the Latin or French] hanging 
down. * The whole furs in the tails 


90 . Peacbam. . 
PE'NDENT, S. relying on and indebted 
to another for protection, ſafety, maintenance, 


DEPERDFTION,. S, [ deperditus, Lat. ] 
loſs ; entire deſtruction. Deperdition of any 
ec ponderous particles. Hroron. 

To DEPHLE OM, or DEPHLE/CMATE, 
V. A. Lene low Lat.] to clear a fluid 


from its phlegm or water. 


in Chemiſtry, the act of purifying, or 
a fluid 1728 phlegm or water. 18 

DEPHLE'GMEDNESS, S. the quality ef 
being cleared from phlezm or water. 

To DEPYCT, V. A. [depifum, ſupine of 
| dep.ngo, Lat.] to. paint, or repreſent the like- 

1s of any thing in colours; to deſcribe in 

werds, or convey the idea of x perſon or thing 
to the mind by an accurate or elegant deſcrip- 
tion thereof. Rb an 

- DEPYLATORY, S. in Medicine, a plaiſter, 
of other application made uſe of to take away 


hair, 


P „ F | v 
2 5 FI 7 


ſervitude; to live ſubjeR to the will of another; - 


DEPHLEGMA!TION, S. {from db! 
Clearing 


bodies are of -a more. 4 W 
EF 


- fe 


| | 4 , 
5 E 1 . 5 Ep - 
""HfPLETION, s. 1e ers. 14% e right moda ep and dll. $4. 
cs in 442 „the at of e % HDepletion | 
| ER 5 ries ** fo the fluld to ex- EPO STrARV, 8. Tapete, fr dpi. 
ky - ' Arbuth tarlis, Lat] one h is entruſted with the 
| rr ALE, Adj. lap | that charge or 14 ng of 4 thing 6 
bich cauſes or demands ſorrow or hats tion. rr sfr, V. Fil. COTA 1, Lat. to 
ba rag uſed only to increaſe the Ngnifica- | 14 Fed or * oh in any place 3: to os up as 4 
tion of a word, im plyin fometi very great ledge or ſeey rity; to place at intereſt; to quit 
90 icable. or confetaptiple. | rable non- | leave, Bray $ * 825 hat theſe buſts,” 


enſe.“ « rable uf a. Dec. of 0 f Picty. 
g NEPLOD ABLENESS, 8. e Nite Flog | DEPONSITE, 8. Cape dehofitum, Lat!) any 
n object of grief ; miſery ; _wretchetneſs, thing committed to the care, charge, or truſt 
. rl bk, Adv. lamenrably ; f mi- | of another, applied to things of value, on. 
Frably in ſuch a manner as to occaſion or de- | are expected to be repurned. when demanded ; 
mand 165 pledge, à pawn, or: ſecurity pi given for the to 
'To DEI LO'RE, V. A. [deploro, Lat. 1 to | formance of any contract; hs ſtate of a thing 
N mourn, or "expreſs ſorrow for any cala- pledged or _pawned, « And have now put in 
18 or misfortune, _ 5e depo 15 5 ae, 
N S. one who laments or e OSFTION, 4 the a& of giving teſti- 
vor 13 po. ay in an aQion, ſuit of law, of trial, on 
S. [deplimatis, Lat.] a q the ac of dethroning a prince. In Can- 
W. e 86 Ra ers. I e non Law, the folemn 1 depriving a clergytnan of 


the grelle of rele attended with the his orders for ſome crime, 
e "of « from ch e eychfows, _ DEPOSYTORY, S. the place where e things 
ONE, V 5 A. A, Tapes nd, to ly HER an Fee, aſe 16 with Aa perſon, or given in 
+ Yown AS | Gs ecurity ; to.! wager ; 3 110 up « Depoſit Depoſitory, is pro- 


| to riſque' or h ard upon the fucee $ Fn Nee o the place v en a thing is kept, 
e or a . On hk I 6 And Fw ary to the perſon Who Leers it, the 
Hed ſometimes this A is. not obſerred. 
S5 L es, Lat. J. i in, © The Jevs themſelves are the depoftrrics of | 
'one w e A imogy 1 a court ö Fu Fee: 0 thoſe proßhecies. AY 
an evidence, . or witnelS, n rammar, Al , DELERYA TION po [ depretatio, Lat.] 
erbs as, have an active fignjfication, though | the ae 755 cotr upting, or rendering a 
5 have no ite voice; fo called, becauſe erfect , | alabſe, or worthy than it 
: wn, i. e. they lay aſide the force of a verb I :"the 8 * : 0 "which ot, corrupted, 1 
1 made bad, or hath Jo good quality or vir- 
PE 2 DEPUPULATE, V, . 14 popu; atis, f tue; defamati6n. 5 
12 7 to e or io br bs. an avis | To DEPRA'VE;, v. A. depravo, Lat.] to 
vpn by ove: to! Ka waſte a.cou ntry. corrupt; to ſpoil to rob a thing of its perfec- 
36501. K IGN, 8. the a&t of bn 155 — tons; to ſeduce fle om goodneſs; to adulterate | 
| Plies, or bk by he count 4 &, def ate, or or bers t writirig 1 of another. 
9 55 bidde | A'VE NESS, S. a ſtate of orrup- | 
| OR one whos kills or de- tion, ap) 4 5 to Dk or things ; loſs of 
eee a cou 0 ur ſty, ood $,” or pet ection. 
5 of 2 e * depp AVEMENT, S. that which renders | 
* DEPORT,V. A. dor err, Fr, I to carry, a ates bad or corrupted. 
th the reciprocal ronouns, | DEPRA'VER, S. a odbricprer; or one who 
52 of, Fa ©. „Let an embaſſador de- | inakes either @ perſon or thing bad. 4 
- «6 "$i 29 1 1. in ** moſt graceful manner,” ._ DEPRAYVITY, S. corruption; a change | 
EPOYRT, S. demeanour ; behaviour; car- | from perfection to imperfedtion, or from vir- 


am. 
"ho 


One” > 


&« In wiſe depart. Wit. tue td vice, 
©DEPORTA/TION, S. A Sy: Lat.] j. To DE/PRECATE, v "I; [ depretatus, of 
tranſportation whereby? ct on had ſome re- deprecor, Lat.] to pray Are for the avert- 


mote place a igned for his 9 with a | ing ſome imminent p ſliment ; to aſk pardon 
rohibition, of ſtirring from it, on pain of death. for a crime ; 5; or petition with impor- 
Fanatic, exile, or baniſhment o of any kind. | tunity and hum) Actively, to pray for 
cc, Abjoraten, which is a deportation i into a fo- | mercy ; to pray in a to avert pupiſhment ; 
gn lan to beg off, or pray for -— from. 
or, 8. 1 deportment, Fr. ] DEPRECA!TION, S. Lene Lat,] 
conduct; eanour; 3 the manner of a per- | prayer, or the. act of petitioning; a babe 
{fon's behaviour, 5 pardon, or prayer K any evil, or for the 
To DEPO'SE, v. A. [depoftim, ſupine of averting ſome imminent puniſhment, | 
m_ „Lat. ] to lay down; to deprive a perſon DEPRECA'TIVE, or DEPRECATORY, 
poſt or dignity ; z to give teſtimony in a Adj. that which is uſed as an apology ; excuſe, 
court of juſtice; to examine a perſon. on his | or means of averting ſome miſchief, calamity, 
_veth<+ £5 According to our Jaw depoſe him.“ | or puniſhment, ' 

Stab. Veste, to give in evidence on oath, DEPRECA'TOR, 8. [Lat,] one who _ 


} 


* 


"2" DGB 


6; indttict 3 an interceſſor ; one who apolo- | 


pizes for the faults of another, in order to free 
dim from the puniſhment due to him, 

To DEPRE/CIATE, V. 5 and pre- 
tum, Lat, a price] to ſpeak meanly of a thing, 
in order to leſſen its eſteem or value; to under- 


value. =, 3 

To DE'PREDATE, v. A. [depredatus, of 
{preder, Lat.] to rob; plunder, or pillage; to 
ſeize as prey, or booty z to cdnſume, devout, or 


deſtro . | 

DEPREDA!TION; S.[depriedatlo;Lat.] ihe 
| a6 of ſpoiling; robbing, or ſeizing on as a prey or 
plunder 3 waſte z conſumption, * The ſpeedy 
« depredation of ait upon watry moiſture. Bac. 

DEPREDA'TOR, S. [depredator, Lat.] a 
wbber; a ſpoiler, Figuratively, a devourer, or 
tonſumer, / ©© They be both great depredaters 
« of the earth. Bac. 

To DE!/PREHEND,YV, A. [ deprebendo, Lat.] 
to detect; to catch unawates; to take in the 
fact. Figuratively, to diſcover, or find out 
ſomething difficult, or not obvious. 
DEPREHENSIBLE, Adj. from depre- 
lenſas, Lat.] that which may be detected; that 
which may be apprehended, diſcovered, per- 
| ceived, or underſtood. | 

DEREHE/NSIBLENESS, S. poſſibility of 
being detected, diſcovered, or underſtood, 

DEPREHE/NSITION, S. I deprebenſio, Lat.] 
detection; the act of taking in the fact, of 
taking unawares; a diſcovery, | 

To DEPRE'SS, V. A. [depreſſum, ſupine of 
dyrimo, Lat.] to preſs down; to look down- 
watds; “ Raifing; of depreſſing the eye, or 
« otherwiſe moving it.“ Newt. Opt, Figura- 
tively, to humble, abaſe, or deje&, applied to 
the mind. | SY 

DEPRE'SSION, 8. I depreſſo, Lat.] the act 
of preſſing down; the ſinking or falling in of 

a ſurface; Figuratively, degrading; abaſe- 
ment; or humbling. Depreſſion, in Algebra, 
applied to equations; is the bringing them to 
their loweſt terms by diviſion. In Aſtronomy, 
the diſtance of a ſtar from the horizon, mea- 
ſured ftom the horizon downwards. In Geo- 
gaphy; the depreſſion of the pole, is the travel - 
ling or ſailing ſo much from the pole nearer to 
the horizon. 1 7 

DEPRE/SSOR, S. [Lat. ] one that keeps o 
Preſſes down; an oppreſſor. In Anatomy, ap- 
plied to ſuch muſcles as bring or preſs down 
thoſe parts which they are faſtened to. 

DEPRVMENT, ' Part. [deprimens, of de- 
primo, Lat.] preſſing downwards; the ſame as 
&prefors + 

DEPRIVA'TION, S. [from de and priviatio, 
lat.] the act of taking away the quality or ex- 
Mence of a thing,” 

To DEPRYVE, v. A. [from de and privo, 
lat.] to take away that Which is enjoyed by 
mother; to hinder a perſon from enjoying or 
making uſe of a thing. In Law, to turn a 
clergyman out of a benefice for ſome crime. 

DE'PTH, S. See Deep. [Diep, Belg.] the 
meaſure of a thing, or ſpace" meaſured from the 
kurtace of a thing downwards; quantity of wa- 
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guratively, the or middle of a ſeaſon, or 
night, Profoundneſs, difficulty, obſcurity, ap- 
plied to learning, In War, the depth of 4 
ſquadron, is the number of men in a file. 

To DE'PTHEN, V. A. [diepen; Belg.] to 
deepen, or make deep ; to increaſe the ſpace of 
a thing downwards. See Deeper. 

DEPU'LSION, S. [depulfio, Lat.] the act 
of beating, or driving away. Pa 
— DEPU'LSORY, Adj. [#pulſus, Lat. ]thruſt- 
G 535 

To DEPURATE, V. A. [depurer, Fr.] to 
purify; to cleanſe from any impurities. ä 
DE PURATE, Adj. [| from the verb 
| cleanſed; or freed from dregs or foulneſs. Fi- 


e Neither can any boaſt a knowledge depurate 
« from the contrary. Glanv. 
DEPYRA'TION, S. [depuratlo, Lat.] the 


thing froni the ure ones, In Surgery, the 
cleanſing a wound from its matter or foulneſs. 

To BEPU RE, V. A. [dpurer, Fr.] to 
cleanſe from dregs or foulneſs ; to purge, of 
cleanſe a thing from any noxious or hurtful qua- 


ec ters of the general flood could not fo waſk 
cc out or depure. Raleigh. © \ 

DEPUT A'TION, S. [Fr.] the ſending ſome 
fele& perſons out of a body to a prince or ſo- 
lemn aſſembly, to treat of matters in their be- 
half or name; the commiſlion of treating iti 
behalf of others. „ 

To DEP / TE, V. A. I deuter, Ft. ] to ſend 
with à ſpecial conimiſſion ; to ſelect or appoint 
one or more perſons to negotiate a public or pri- 
vate affair with a prince, itate, of private perſon. 

DE PUT V, S. [depute, F 7 one that is 
commiſſioned to tranſact an affair for, or diſ- 
charge the duties of another; a vicegerent; any 
one who tranſacts buſineis for another; an offi - 
cer of a ward, who is choſen by the aldermon, 
from the body of common council of that ward, 
to tranſa& buſineſs relating to it in his abſence. 
In Law, a perſon who exerciſes an offiee in the 


miſtakes or miſbehaviour, 


and guantitas, Lat.] ts leſſen the 5 85 of a 
thing. Actually deguantitated by fire. 
Broton. | 


To DERA'CINATE, V. A. to pluck or 
tear up by the root. os 
To DER A/IGN, or DER A'IN, V. A. [de- 
ranger, Fr.] in Law, to prove. In its primary 
fignification, to diſorder, or confuſe, 
 DE'RBY, or DARBY, S. the capital town 
of Derbyſhire, on the W. bank of the river 
Derwent, with-a tone bridge ober it. The river 
has been made navigable into the Trent. Upon 
the Derwent js Sir Thomas Lombe's cvriovs 
engine, by which organzine of thrown filk is 


ment of Great Britain allowed him 14,c00 l. 


trade. 


It is governed by a mayor, he returns 
; ewo 


| ter 6ppbſed to a beet the fea; the abyſs; Fi- _ 
eight i 7 


guratively, pure, not tainted, or cortupted, 


act of ſeparating the impure or foul parts of any 


lities. * Of ſuch harmfol quality, as the wa- 


right of another, who is accountable for his 
To DEQUA/NTITATE, V. A: [from d- 


made, for a perfect model of which the parlia- 
Derby is populous, but not conſiderable for 


; f 
: 
j 


or ridicules a thing with great contempt, & 
- - DERVSION, S. the act of ridiculing, mock- 


D E R 


tao members to parliament. The tower of Alf. thing by deſcent, pedigree, ot comemunicy, 


Saints church is a beautiful Gothic ſtructure, 


DES 


tion. : 


178 feet high, erected in queen Mary's reien, DERNVER, Adj, [Fr,] laſt : adopted a: 


at the charge of the maidens and batchelors of 
the town, Its weekly markets are on Wedneſ- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, Its annual fairs are 
held on February 25, a meeting for cheeſe j 
Wedneſday in Lent affize-week for horſes, now 
not frequented 3 Friday in Eaſter week for 
horned or black cattle ; the firſt Friday iy May, 
Friday in Whitſun-week, and July 25, for 
horned cattle ; September 27, cheeſe- fair; and 
Friday before Michaelmas, a meeting, by cuſtom, 
for horned cattle. This place gave title of Earl to 
the Stanley family; and in 1745 was the utmoſt; 
limit of the Scots Highlanders roving tacurfion 
into England, when a ſudden panick ſtruck 
them, and they ptecipetately returned into their 
own country, till they were utterly diſperſed at 
Culloden. Derby lies 122 miles N. W. of 
London. | | 


DERELFCTION, $. [dereli#is, Lat.] the | the 


utter forſaking or abandoning a perſon. 
DERELIC TS, S. [plural derelicta, Lat.] 
in Law, ſuch goods as are wilfully thrown away 
and diſowned by a perſon. 

To DERVDE, V. A. to laugh at, mock, or 
turn, to ſcorn with great contempt. 


DERI/ DER, S. a perſon who makes a mock, 


ing, or laughing at with great contempt ; the 
object of ridicule ; or the ſtate of a thing treated 
with contemptuous ridicule. 

DERIT'SIVE, Adj. ridiculing ; mocking. 

DERVSORY, Adj. ¶ deriforias, Lat.] mock- 
king; ridiculing. | 

DERI/VABLE, Adj. [frem Derive} that 
which may be obtained_by defeent, or commu- 
nicated from one to another. 

DERIVATTION, S. [derivatio, Lat.] the 
draining water from its courſe or channel. In 
Grammar, the tracing a word from its original. 
In Genealogy, deſcent. Figuratively, the tracing 
any thing from its ſource. In Medicine, the 
drawing a humour from one part of the body to 
another which is near it. | REFS. 

DERIVATIVE, Adj. [derivativus, Lat.] 
derived or taken from another. - 

DERVFVATIVE, 8. the thing gr word 
which is derived from another. 

DERVVATIVELY, Adv. after a derivative 
manner; not originally, - _ ; 

To DERVVE, V. A. [ deriper, Fr. derive, 
Lat.] to drain, to let out water, or turn its 
courſe, Figaratively, to divide, or ſeparate z to 
deduce or trace from its original or ſource; to 
communicate, as the ſource of a river to one of 
its branches, or a cauſe to an effect; to deſcend 
to a perſon, or to communicate by deſcent of 
blood; to divide; to diffuſe over a large extent 
gradually, and in ſeparate branches. The 
ce ſtreams of public juftice were derived into 
„ every. part of the kingdom.“ Spenſ. In 
Grammar, to trace a word from its origin. 
N-ut-rly, to proceed, come, cr deſcend from. 


a common word in law writings, as well as b 
thoſe who, by travelling, had corrupted thei 
own language, and uſed with reſore, 4 This 
« being the dernier reſort.. Apliff. 


pine of derogo, Lat.] to leſſen the value of a 
family or profeſſion, by acting contrary or in- 
conſiſtent with the dignity of the one, or the 
precepts of the other; to degenerate ; to un- 
xa tl or leſſen. the eſteem or worth of a 
hing. N 5 | . 

ROGATE, Adj. [derogatus, Lat.] de- 
<7 ; depraved ; 


act done contrary to, or. inconſiſtent with any 
law, by. which means its force and value is 
leſſened ; the act of diſparaging, or leſſening 
the value of a thing. 
DERO/GATIVE, Adj. leſſening the value 


on. 
— DERO'GATORILY, Adv. in a diſtracting 
manner; in ſuch a manner as to leſſen the va- 


a perſon. „ 
DERO/GATORINESS, S. che quality of 
leſſening the value of a thing, wn 
DERO'GATORY, Adj. I derogaterius, Lat.] 
that which, leſſens or takes away from the va- 
lue of a perſon or thing. | 
Perſ. ] a king of monks among the Turks, who 
proſeſs extreme poverty, and lead a very auſtere 
life. Their order was inſtituted by Mevelava ; 
they affect an uncommon degree of patience, 
humility, and charity; are intinerant preachers, 
and deliver their doctrines even in coffee-houſes ; 


faſt every Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday, 
during which they cat nothing till ſun-ſet, At 
their meeting one of them plays on the flute, 
while the reſt dance, turning themſelves round 
with incredible ſwiftneſe, in commemoration of 
Mevelava's turning miraculouſly round for the 
ſpace of four days. But we have faid enough 


them. BE 3 | 
DESC ANT, S. from diſcanto, Ital.] 2 
ſong or tune compoſed in parts. Figuratively, 
a diſcourſe, or treatife branched out into ſeveral 
parts, ſometimes. uſed in contempt, and ſome- 
times in a good ſenſe, © A deſcant on the creas 
«© tion. In Muſic; the art of compoſing ſe- 
veral parts. Plain d:/cant, conſiſts in the or- 
derly placing many concords, and relates to 
fimple counter: point, as in pſalmody. Figura- 
iue or florid deſcan', is that Whe ein diſcords 
may be concerned as well, though not as much, 
es concords; in it are introduced all the varie- 
ties of points, figures, diverſity of meaſures, and 


| DOERFVER, S. one who partakes of a 


| whatever elſe is capable of adorning a com poti- 


To DEROGATE. v. A. [ derogatum, ſu- 


8 ed in value or fer. | 
DEROGA'TION, 8. [dregatio, Lat.] an 


of a thing, or the eſteem and reputation of 2 


we of a thing, or the eſteem and reputation of 


DER VIS, or DER VISE, S. {from ww, | 


they always go bare · legged, and open breaſted; 


of them to raiſe pity; for their folly is of ſo 
great importance, with reſpect to its conſe- 
quence, that it would be inhuman to laugh zt 


Non. 


„ D E 8 
gon. "Double deſeant, is when the parts are ſo 
contrived that the treble may be made the baſs, 
and the baſs the treble. | = 

To DESCANT, V. N. [from the noun] to 
fag in parts. In Muſic, to compoſe in deſcant, 
Figuratively, to diſcourſe at large, or to criticiſe 
minutely, and find fault with the actions of an- 


other; to point out faults with great minute- 


neſs; to eenſure. | 
To DE'SCEND, V. A. NN Fr. de- 
ſcendo, Lat.] 33 m a higher to a 


lower plate 3 to go gras 
jon * ſorface of a thing; to fink; to invade 


n enemy's country z to proceed as from a ſue- | 
celſor, of as a cauſe does from an effect; to 


change a diſcourſe from a general and ſaperficial 


ne to a-more accurate, minute, and particu- |. 
hr one, Actively, to walk, or roll downwards |. 


from a higher place or ſi tua. tion. 


DESCE/NDANT, 5. [Fr. deſcendem, 9 1 
the | inhabited or built; a waſte place; a ſolitude, 


ne who belongs to another as 4 relation; 


ofepring or poſterity of a perſon. - 


DESCE'NDENT, Part. [ deſcendents, Lat.] 
coming or moving from a higher to a lower firu- | 


on or place; finking'; proceeding, as from 
an anceſter, or from a cauſe. | F 
DESCEN'SION, S. a ſinking from a higher 
ba lower —_— In te is di- 
nded into right or oblique; Right deſcenſion, is a 
point or arch of the equator, — deſcends with 


+tar, or ſign, in a right ſphere. Oblique deſcen- 
fon, is that which deſcends in an eblique ſphere. | 


DESCENSIONAL, Adj. relating to de- 
kent, In Aſtronomy, defeenfone! difference, is 
the difference between the oblique and right de- 
deus f e, ESSE: 


DESCENT, S. f deſtente, Fr. deſcenſur, Lat.] 


the act of paſſing from à higher to a lower 
place; or towards the centte of the earth; a 
ſlope, or ſloping ſituation. © The heads and 
* ſources of rivers flow upon a deſcent, or in- 
© clining plane“ co. Invaſion, or at- 
tack on an *g cou or coaſts; birth ; 
ennaRtion, Einem deſcent, is that which is con · 
eyed down in a right line from the grandfather 


to the father, from the father to the ſon, &c. | 


Gllateral deſcent, is that which ſprings ont of 
the fide of the line or blood, as from a man to 
his brother, nephew, Cc. Figuratively, one 
ſtep or generation in the line of a family. No 
© man living is a thouſand deſcents removed from 
Adam himſelf.”* Hooker, A rank, or de- 
pre in the ſcale of beings. _ ou 

To DESCRV/BE, V. A. [deſcribo, Lat.] in 
Pnting, to form the reſemblance of a thing. 
h Logic, to corfvey an idea of a thing in a looſe 
manner, without enumerating all its properties. 


h Geometry, to draw er make a figure. Fi- 
x on | or foundation; accorMr.g to a. perſon's beha- 


pratively, to.delineate, or convey ſorne notion 


a thing by words. 


DESCRI'BER, S. one who relates a matter 


attle, . 
DESER FER, S. [from deſcry] one who diſ- 
covers or deſcries a thing at a diſtance. 


of fact, the manner of performing an action, a 


DESCRVPTION; S. {&-{-riprio, Lat.] the | 


Wl of conveying the idea of a perfon or thing 


y downwards, or be- |. 


„ 
by mentioning ſome of their properties. In 
Logic, a collection of the moſt remarkable pro- 
perties of a thing, without including the eſſen- 
tial difference, and the general nature or genus; 
the ſentence or paſſage in which*a thing is de- 
bene v the qualities expreſſed in repreſenting a 
thing. Po 
o DE/SCRY, V. A. [deſcricr, Fr.] to re- 
connoĩtre; to examine or view at a diſtante; to 
diſcover or difcern by the fight a thing hidden 
or conceales. h | f 


DE SER, S. ¶ from the verb] diſcovery, or 


the thing diſcovered, 
To DE'SECRAT®P, V. A. C dæſerratum, from 


tion; to convert a thing to an uſe different from 
that to which it was originally conſecrated. 
DESECRATION, S. the converting of a 
| thing conſecrated to ſome common ule. 

DE'SERT, S. ¶ deſerrum, Lat.] a place not 


In Scripture, a place at ſome diſtance from any 
city, thinly built, and ſcarcely inhabited. : 
DE/SERT, Adj. ¶ deſertum, Lat.] wild; 

waſts; uncultivated; uninhabited, 


from deſerto, Lat.] to quit, to forſake; to 
abandon a perſon who has a reliance on one, 
| uſed as a word of reproach ; to leave a ation or 
place; to run away from an army or company, 
applied to ſoldiers. | | | 
DESFRT, S. Ff. properly ſpelt deſſert, it 
being otiginally a French word] the laſt courſe 
of an entertainmeat; conſiſting in fruits or 
ſweetmeats. Figuratively, the fruits or ſweet- 
' meats of which the laſt courſe is compoſed, 
DESERT, S. {from geſcrve] the behaviour, 
conduct, or actions of a perſon, conſidered with 
reſpect to reward or puniſhments; a claim to 


virtue; degree of merit. 

DESE RT ER, S, [deſcrtus, Lat.] one who 

leaves or abandons a perſon, who can claim his 

afliftance ; one who abandons, quits, or leaves. 

his-poft, or the army to which he belongs. : 
'DESE'RTION, S. the act of abandoning or 

forſaking a perſon, cauſe, poſt, or place in an 


out thoſe qualifications which can entitle a pers. 
ſon to, or render him a proper object of, appro- 
bation and reward. i 5 
To DESERVE, V. A. [deſervir, Fr.] to 
be an object of approbation or diſapprobation, 
reward or puniſhment, on account of one's ac- 
tions or behaviour; to be worthy, or a proper 
object of reward. „ | 
' DESERVEDLY, Adj. not without reaſon 


viour, whether good or ill. 

DESE'/RVER, S. a man whois a proper ob- 
ject of approbation and reward, 5 
DESPCCANT, Part. [ deficcans, Lat. ] in 


: mours. 
To DE'SICCATE, v. A. [deffcratum, ſu- 


pine of deſſcco, Lat.] to dry up any moiſture, 
V ' . DESICCA'- 


| deſecro, Lat.] to divert from its original inten- 


To DESERT, V. A. [deferter, Fr. deſertum, , 


praiſe or reward, Piguratively, excellence, or 


army. 
DESE'RTLESS, Adj. want of merit; with- 


Medicine, ſuch applications as dry up the hu- 
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DES 
DESICCA/TION, S. the act of drying up 
moiſture. 7 

'DESI'CCATIVE, Adj. that which has the 
power of drying. 

To DESTDERATE, V. A. [defideratum, 
ſupine of defidero, Lat.] to long for a thing not 
diſcovered ; to defire a thing abſent. So de- 
« fired and ſo much &defiderated problem.“ 


Cheyney. | _ 
To DESI'GN, V. A. [pronounced define, as 
if the g was omitted, Deſſiner, Fr, defigno, 


Lat.] to purpoſe or intend ;. to form or order for | 


a particular purpoſe ; to intend or ſet apart in 
the mind to a certain uſe or end ; to plan, pro- 


ject, contrive, or ſorm an idea of in the mind; 


to ſketch the plan or ſcheme of a work, or the 
out- lines of a picture. £ 
DESIGN, S. an intention or purpoſe; a 


plan of action; a ſchemeor contrivance formed 


for the prejudice or hurt of another; the plan 
or repreſentation of the order, general diſtribu- 
tion, and conſtruction of a painting, poem, 
books, building, Cc. In Weaving, the figures 
the workman endeavours to expreſs in his tuff, 
which are copied from ſome painting. 
__ DESIGNA'BLE, Adj. that which can be aſ- 
certained, deſcribed, ar expreſſed. 
DESIGNATTION, S. [| defignatio, Lat.] 
the deſcribing a perſon or thing by ſome remote 
ſign; appointment, or direction; import or 
Ggnification ; intention, 
DESI'GNEDLY, Adw purpoſely; in a 
manner agreeable to the intention or * 
purpoſe of a perſon, oppoſed to accidentally, 
DESIGNER, S. a prin who preineditates 
or contrives ſomething ill; a perſon who invents 
a draught, or original, for ſome artiſt to copy 
by. 
"DESIGNING, Part. conttiving, meditating, 
er intending ſomething amiſ:, or prcjudicial-to 
the intereſt of another. 


DESI'GNLESS, Adj. without intending ; |- 


without any bad intention. 15 5 

DESUGNLESSLY, Adv. without any bad 
intention; ignorantly ; without premeditation ;- 
inadvertently, | | 

DESFGNMENT, S. an intended expedition 
againſt an enemy; a plot; the idea, or ſketch 
of a work. | 

DESI'/RABLE, Adj. an object of deſire, or 
Jenging. IR 

To DESURE, V. A. [deſirer, Fr.] to wiſh 
for or covet ſome abſent good; to appear to long 
for a thing. ** A deſiring look.” Dryd, To 
aſk, toentreat. _ 

DESV'RER, S. one who covets an abſent 


good. | ; 
DESUROUS, Adj. full of longing 3 covet- 
ing ſomething abſent, or not in poſteſſion. 


DES ROUSNESS, S. the quality of long- 7 


ing for ſome abſent good. Figuratively, the 
quality which renders a thing the object of 
deſire. a 

- DESIROVUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to covet, or long for ſomething unpoſſeſſed or 
unonjoy cd. ; 


* 


vile, or contemptible manner. 


DE Y 
To DESYST, v. N. [defifto, Lat.] to ceats- 
from doing a thing which is begun; to ſtop. 
.. DESVSTANCE, S. the act of ſtopping or 
ceaſing from ſome action begun, 7 
DESVTIVE, Adj. [defitus of deſno, Lat.] 
ending or concluded. A deſitive propoſition, is 
that which implies the ending or 'concluſion of 
, ſomethin V 
DE SK, S. [diſch, Belg. tiſch, Teut, dic 
Ital.] an nt or 9 board or = 
made uſe of by writers or readers. 7 
DE/SOLATE, Adj. [deſolatus, Lat.] with- 
out inhabitants; laid waſte ; ſolitary, or un- 
frequented. 
To DETSOLATE, V. A. [deblatus, Lat.] 
to deprive of inhabitants; to lay waſte. | 
DE'SOLATELY, Adv. in an unfrequented 
manner; in a deſolate manner, 
DESOLATTION, S. the act of deſtroying or 
removing the inhabitants from a place; the act 
of laying a place waſte. - Figuratively, melan- 
choly or grief, ariſing from a want of com- 
forters, and rendering a perſon unfit for com- 
pany; a- place waſted and forſaken, . © How 
«© is Babylon become. a dejolation,” Fer, 


% 


i. 23. | 
| DESPAIR, S. [deſeſtoir, Fr.] an utter a- 


bandoning of the hopes of any futu-e good ; loſs 
of hope ;. that which deprives a perſon of hope; 
a a paſſion excited by imagining that the object or 
ſubject of deſire is not to be attained, or that a 
thing ts be undertaken. is beyond our abilities to 
perform, In Divinity, lofs of confidence in the 
divine mercy, * | 

To DESPAIR, Fol r Lat. deſeſ- 
perer, Fr.] to abandon, relinquiſh, or give a 
thing over as unattainable ; to ceaſe to hope. 

DESPA'IRER, S. one who looks on a thing 
as unattainable ; one who is without hope. 

DESPAIRINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to diſcover no hope. 5 
DE/SPERATE, Adj. [ deſperatus, Lat. } 


* 


vithout hope, or looking. on a thing as impoſſi- 


ble or unattainable z without any regard ta 
ſafety, ariſing from deſpair. Figuratively, not 
to be retrieved or ſurmounted, applied to things, 
Mad, furious with deſpair, applied to perſons, 
Sometimes uſed for perſons habituated to ſome- 
thing bad, whoſe reformation is deſpaired of. 
% Mere deſperate ſots and fools.” Pope. Vio- 
i - . . 

-lent, applied to things, © Deſperate remedies 
% muſt be uſed.. &, | 
* DESPERATELY, Adv. in a manner of 2 
"perſon grown. furious by deſpair z- madly ina; 
great degree, Es | 
DE/SPER ATENESS, S. madneſs; fury; 
acting without any regard to ſafety or ſecurity. 

„ DE'/SPERATION,,. S. a ſtate void of all 


hope. 


7 


DE'SPICABLE, Ad. [ deſpicabilis, Lat. ] 
deſerving contempt on account of ſomething 
ſordid, mean, baſe, and vile. : 

DE/SPICABLENESS, S. the quality which 
renders a thing or perſon the object of contempt. 

DE!/SPICABLY, Adv. in a mean, ſordid 


DESPI/CABLE 


lomething defired is unattainable, or that ſome- 


. NESPI/CABLE, Adj. from d. ſpiſe] worthy 
of-contempt on account of its vileneſs, or worth- 
lefſavls, applied both to, perſons and things. 
« The moſt deſpicable thing in the world. 

rbuth. | : ; 25 N 
47% PrsbSE, V. A. [d. ſpiſer, old Fr. ac- 
cording to Skinner, d:ſpicro, Lat.] to ſcorn or 
contemn with ſome degree of pride and diſdain, 
on account of its worthleſſneſs or meanneſs, ap- 
plied both to perſons and things ; to difregard, 
or to look down on as an object of terror, or 
abhorrence, from deſpattare, Ital. Let not 
« your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever. Shak. | 

DESPI/SER, S. one who regards a thing 
with ſcorn or contempt, either through wicked- 
neſs and pride, or on account of its real mean- 
zeſs and worthleſſneſs. 

DESPI'TE, S. [deſpire, Pr. diſpeito, Ital. 
ſpitt, Belg. ] malice; anger on account of ſome . 
teal or ſuppoſed injury; defiance, ** In deſpite 
« of heat by day. Bachm. An act of malice, 
or reſentment; ſomething done in order to 


3 ” ® 
5 5 DE 8 


| DESPOTISM, 8. Laber, Fr.] abſolute 


power, applied to ſuch governments, wherein, 
the power of the prince is abſolute, unlimited, 
uncontrouled, or arbitrary. | 

To DESPU'MATE, V. A. [ deſpumatum, 
ſupine of deſpumo, Lat.] to ſkim the froth off. 

DESPUMA'/TION, S. in Pharmacy, the 
act of clearing any liquor, by fkximming off the 
froth or foam. ; 
 DEMQUAMA'TION, S. [from de and ſqua- 
ma, Lat. a ſcale] :in Surgery, the act of ſcaling 
carious bones. | | 

To DESTYNATE, M. A. [deftinatum, fu- 
pine of dino, Lat.] to deſign or form for any 
particular purpoſe or end. Birds are deftinated 
« to fly.“ Ra FA : 

DESTINATION „S. ¶ from detinate] the 
purpoſe or ultimate end for which any thing ia 
fei med or deſigned. ; | 

To DE'/STINE, V. A. [deftimo, Lat.] to 
doom; to appoint to any ſtate or condition 
without any alteration, or by an abſolute ne- 


counteract the defigns of another, through ma- | cefſity ; to appoint or order to any end or pur- 


lice, revenge, reſentment, and in order to 
make him uneaſy, * A dete done againſt 
« the moſt high. Par. Loft, 

To DESPTI'TE, V. N. to counteract or en- 
feavour to fruſtrate the deſigns of another, 
through a principle of malice, or reſentment, 
and in order to vex or teaſe him. 

DESPITTEFUL, Adj. full of malice or 
ſpleen.; acting contrary to the deſigns of ano- 
ther, purely to render them abortive, and to 
make him uneaſy, or unhappy 3 malignant, 
uſed both of perſons and things. | 

DESPI/TEFULNESS, S. malice, or an-en- 
dezyour to render a perſon extremely miſerable 
through malice and reſentment. 

To DESPO'IL, V. A. [d-ſpouiller, Fr. ſpog- 
liare, Ital, deſpolio, Lat.] to rob ; to'deprive a 
perſon of what he is in poſſeſſion of by ſome act 
of violence. Figuratively, to deprive a perſon 
of ſome poſt or honour. | 

DESPOTLA'TION, S. the act of depriving | 
or tripping a perſon of ſomething;in-his poſſeſ- 

on. 

To DESPO/ND, V. e eee Lat.] to 
become melancholy, through a perſuaſion that 


thing to be done is impoſſible. In Divinity, co 
loſe all hope of the divine mercy. - J 
DESPO/NDENCY, S. the ſtate of a perſon 
who imagines a thing defired eannpt be atiained, ' 
er that a thing to be done is impoſſible. 
DESPO'NDENT, Adj. [deſpondens, Lat.] 
without any hopes of ſucceeding in What ene 
undertakes, or of attaining what is ardently 
tefired, ; | | 1 
DESPOT, S. [3$ewng, Gr.] an abſolute, 
uncontroulable prince, only uſed When applied 
to thoſe of Dacia, * The diſpot of Servia. 
DESPO'TIC, or DESPO/TICAL, Adj. of 
unlimited or abſolute power. Figuratively, un- 
accountable. . 1 oh 
DESPOTICALNESS, S. the quality of 
exerciſing poter or authouty without any re- 


poſer; to devote or doom to puniſhment or mi- 
ſery; to fix an event unaſterably, 


logy, the power who fixes or determines the lot 
of mortals; fate, or the order of ſecond cauſes, 
fixed by ſome unalterable decree; doom; for- 
tune ; the prediction of the future condition of 
a perſon which muſt receſlarily happen. 


prived of; in want of ;-forſaken or abandoned by. 

DESTITU!TION, 8. | from deſtitute] want; 
deſect; or a ftate wherein ſomething is de- 
ficient .; or wanting. i 


firuo, Lat.] to demoliſh, or reduce to ruins, to 
kill ; to lay waſte; or make deſolate; to de- 
prive a thing of its preſent qualities or proper 
ties. | CET 
 'DESTRO/YER, S. one who lays a town 


| waſte; one who deprives animals of life; one 


who defaces a thing by ſome act of violence. 
DESTRU/CTIBLE, Adj. [from defiructum, 
ſupine of deſtrus, Lat.] liable to be deftroyed, 
defaced, or demoliſhed,  _ 5 
DESTRUCTIBT LITY, S. poflibility or lia- 
bleneſs to be deſtroyed. SL 
DESTRUCTION, 8. [ deftru#iv, Lat.] the 
act of ruining, deſtroying, demoliſhing, or lay- 
ing waſte ; murder-; the ſtate of a thing ruined, 
demoliſhed, or deſtroyed ; the cauſe of deſtruc- 


tion. In Divinity, a ſtate herein a perſon is 


cut off from all hopes of divine mercy, or inter- 
courſe with the deity: ſometimes termed eternat 
death, cr a ſtate of inceſſant torment. 
DESTRU/CTIVE, S. | deftruttivus, low 
Lat.] rthat-which demoliſhes, reduces to ruins, 
or lays waſte. | | TER 
DESTRU'CTIVELY), Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to deſtroy, demoliſh, or ruin. SED 
DESTRU!CTIVENESS, S. the quality 
which deſtroys, ruins, or lays waſte, 
DESTRU'CTOR, 8. a conſumer, or de- 
moliſher. | | 


taint or eonwoul. | 
| 


_ 


* 


'DESU'LTORY, 


DESTINY, S. '[definic, Fr.] in Mytho- 


DE/STITUTE, Adj. [deftirutas, Lat.] de- 


To DESTRO'Y, V. A. [detruire, Fr. de- 
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* D DESU!LTORY, or DESULTO'RIOUS,J To DETE'RMINATE, V. N. \d:termins, 

3 Adj. {defultertvs, Lat.] unfixcd ; unſettled; re- Fr.] to limit; to ſettle; to fix ; to determine. 

moving from one thing or idea to another. , DETE'RMINATE, Adj. \ determinatur, Lat.] 
= To DESU/ME, V. A. [dgſ»mo, Lat.] to limited; determined; fixed; ſettled ; eſla- 
1 take fr m any thing; to borrow. © Deſumes | bliſhed ; deciſive; reſolved. 


« or taken from the laws of other countries.” DETERMINATELVY, Ad. refolutely 
Hale. : | T fixed ; firmly reſolved, 
. ToDETA!/CH, V. A, [ditacher, Fr.] to DETERMINATION, S. abſolute direction 
ſepara e or part ſomething which was joined i to a certain end. Figuratively, a reſolution 
before; to ſend out or draw off a part of a f formed after mature deliberatiop; the deciſion 
greater body of forces. of öſome conteſted point or diſpute, 
DETA'CHED, Part. drawn off ; ſeparated | DETERMINATIVE, Adj. having the 
from; diſengaged. In Painting, ef! detacbed, | power to direct to a certain end; that which 
is applied to ſuch figures which appear free, not | reftrains the ſignification-of a word. | 
entangled with each other, and having à good DETERMINA/TOR, S. one who deter- 
relievo. In Fortification, d:tached pieces, are | mines, aſcertains, or decides a controverſy. 
any werks which are at a diſtance from the To DETE'RMINE, V. A. f[determiner, Fr. 
Main works. 5 ; determins, Lat.] to fix or ſettle a thing or point 
DETA'CHMENT, S. a body of troops ſe- in debate or diſpute ; to conclude ; to decide; 
; parated and ſent from the main army. to conſine, or reſtrain within limits; to aſcer- 
4 To DETA'IL, V. A. { detailler, 1 Ig re- tain the ſenſe of an expreſſion; to influence 
— late a fact with its minute and particular cir- | the choice; to reſolve ; to put an end to; to 
= - c imſtances. . deſtroy. Till ſickneſs has determin d me.” 
1 DETAIL, S. an account containing all the | Sbat. Neuterly, to conclude; to end; to 
f minute circumſtances of an action, or ſubjet. { come to a deciſion ; to reſolve, or come to a re- 
[ To DETA'IN, V. A. [ detenir, Fr. detineo, | ſolution. | 
at Lat.] to keep that which is due to another; to DETERSION, S. [from deterſum, ſupine of 
keep a pefſon, or hinder him from departing or | detergo, Lat.] in Surgery, the act of cleanſing a 
going farther ; to keep a perſon in cuſtody. wound. | . | 
DETAN DER, S. in Law, a writ for hold- { DETE/RSIVE, Adj. [deterff, Fr.] having 
ing or keeping a perſon in cuſtody, the power to cleanſe. 3 | 
DETA'INER, S. he that does not paya| DETE/RSIVE, S. in Medicine, that which 
thing due, or with-holds another perſon's right; | cleanſes a wound, or frees the body from hu- | 
he that hinders the departure or progreſs of a { mours by purging. | 1 
perſon or thing. To DETE'ST, V. A. [ detefler, Fr, deteſſor, 
To DETE'CT, ¶ detectus, Lat.] to diſcover, | Lat.] to hate a thing with ſome vehemence, on 
or find out any ſecret crime or artiſice; to find | account of its evil and pernicious qualities. 
out or ſyrprize a perſon in the commiſſion, or DETE'/STABLE, Adj. [Fr.] that which is 
after the commiſſion, of a crime; to lay open | hated with great vehemence, on account of its 
the artifices of a perſon, or ſophiſtry of an argu- | vileneſs or perniciouſneſs. . 
ment. | 8 DETE/STABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
DETEC TOR, S. a diſcoverer of ſome cri- | ſhews or deſerves the greateſt loathing, abhor- 
minal; one who lays open the ſophiſtry or ſub- | rence, averſion, or hatred, . 
terfuges of an author. : DETESTA/TION, S. Fr.] the act of ab- 
DETECTION, S. the difcovery of a cri- | horring, diſlking, or bating a thing on account 
minal, crime, or fault; the diſcovery. of ſome- Þ of its evil. Uſed with of, and ſometimes, but 
thing hidden, or concealed, © Rivers and rains | improperly, with for, The deteftation you 
<« are infirumental to the detection of amber,” | can expreſs for vice. Soft. 
Worodroard, „ DETE/STER, S. one who has a very great 
DETE'NTION, S. the keeping or with- | hatred, averſion, or loathing.. - 
| holding what is due, or belongs to another. | To DETHRO/NE, v. A. [detroner, Fr. 
Figuratively, confinement, or reſtraint,  * | from de and thronus, Lat. a throne] to depole a a 
To DETE'R, V. A. ¶ deterreo, Lat.] to diſ- | king ; to deprive him of 10yalty, mi” | 
courage, or keep a perſon from doing a thing, DETINUE, S. [detenye, Fr.] a writ Hing 
© either by frightening him, by menaces, or by | againſt a perſon, who refuſes to deliver a thing 
| laying its conſequences before him. up, which was given him to keep for ano- 
DETERMENT, S. that which diſcourages | ther. 5 1 
a perſon from doing or undertaking. a thing; DETONA'TION, S. [ detenatum, ſupine of 
the cauſe or obftacle which hinders a perſon detona, Lat. ] the loud noiſe made by fome bodies 
1 from undertaking a thing. . which begin to heat in @ crucible, ſomewhat re- 
5 To DETE/RGE, v. A. [detcrgo, Lat ] to | ſembling the exploſion of gunpowder. In Che- 
dileanſe a fore from its pus, matter, or foulneſs; | miſtry, the operation of expelling the impure, 
to cleanſe the body by purges. volatile, and ſulphurous parts from antimony» 
DETE/RGENT, Adj. ¶ derergens, Lat.] in | To DETO'NIZE, v. A. [detona, Lat.] in 
Medicine, having the power of cleap £15 Chemiſtry, to calcine with detonation. . _ | 
DETE'RMINABLE, Adj. [from determine] To DETO RT, V. A, ¶ detortus, Lat. from 
that which may be aſcertained, or decided. | deter puto, Lat.] to wreſt 3 ward * en E 
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'&om its original meaning or deſign. 
foe" ſoil of ſcripture ta ſedition. gi 0 
To DE/TRACT, V. A. {detrafum, ſupine 
of detrabo, Lat.] to leſſen the reputation of ano- 
ther by calumny, or ſpealcing ill of him; to 
leſſen the value of a thing. | 

DETRA'/CTER, S. one. who leſſens the re 
putation of another, by ſpeaking ill of him. 

DETRA/CTION,. 8. [Fr. d#ra#io, Lat.] 
the impairing or leſſening the reputation or 
ofteem of another, by ſpeaking ill of him. ; 
. DETRA/CTORY, Adj. leſſening the value 
of a thing, or reputation of a perſon. _. 

- DETRA/CTRESS, S. a woman who leſſens 

the reputation of others, by ſpeaking ill of them. 

DE/TRIMENT, S. dærimentum, Lat.] that 
which affects a thing or perſon with loſs, diſad- 
yantage, or damage. 

DETRIMEN TAL, Adj. caufing harm, 
miſchief, loſs, or damage. | 

To DETRU/DE, v. A. [detrudo, Lat.] to 
thruſt down 3 to force into a lower place. De- 
« truded to the root. Thomſon, N 

DETRU'/SION, 8. the act of forcing a thing 
downwards, „From this detrufion of the 
« waters towards the fide,” Keil. 

DEVASTATION, S. [from deruſſatum, ſu- 
pine of devaſto, Lat.] the act of laying waſte; 
demoliſhing buildings; or unpeopling towns. 
DEU CE, S. I deux, Fr. due, Lat. du, or 
dvag, Gr.] in Gaming, a card with two marks, 
or a die with two ſpots ; the devil. 

To DEVE/LOP, v. A. [developer, Fr.] to 
take off any covering which conceals a thing ; 
to lay open any ſtratagem or artifice. 

To DEVE'ST, V. A. ¶ deveſter, Fr. from 
de and veſtis, Lat. a garment] to make a perſon 
naked, or take off his cloaths. Figuratively, 
to deprive of an advantage, or ſome good; to 
free from any thing bad. 5 Gn». 

To DE'VIATE, V. [of de, from, and via, 
Lat, a road or common path] to leave the right 
or common way, Figuratively, to err; to go 
aſtray. In Divinity, to fin, by not walking 
in the way preſcribed by the divine command- 
ments, | 

DEVIA'TION, S. the act of quitting the 
right way. Figuratively, the acting contrary to 
__ eſtabliſhed rule; fin ; offence; a wan 

ring, | | 

DEVICE, S. [dewſe, Fr, deviſa, Ital.] a 
contrivance, or ſtratagem; a project; a ſcheme, 
or plan, In Heraldry, an emblem, which has 
ſome reſemblance to a perſon's name ; the repre- 
ſentation of ſome natural body, with a motto 
or ſentence, | ; 

DEVIL, S. [deofl, deofle, deofol, diobule, 
Sax, diafl, diafol, diafeul, Brit. diable, Fr. dia- 
ble, Span. diabolo, Ital. duyvel, Belg. teuffel, 
Teut. dia geg, Or.] in its primary fignifica- 
tion, a calumniator, or falſe accuſer ; but pecu- 
liarly applied to fignify the fallen angel, who 
was the tempter and ſeducer of mankind, Fi- 
guratively, a wicked perſon. In Scripture, an 
idol; an emiſſary; or one of the wicked ſpirits 
{ubje@t to Satan, „ The gondemnation of the | 
25 Devil.“ 1 Tim, iii. 6. ſignifies the being | 
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puniſhment with the Devil. 

DE/VILISH, Adj. partaking of the mali- 
cious, miſchievous, or other wicked qualities of 
the Devil. Figuratively, holding commerre 


| with the Devil. Vulgarly, uſed to expreſs the 


ſuperlative degree. Deviliſb hot. 
DEVIL SHLV, Adv. in an entirely wicked 
or miſchie vous manner; -in à manner ſuitable 


to the wielcedneſs of the Devil; diabolically. 


DEVIOUS, Adj. [ dewvins, Lat.] out of the 
eee track, Figuratively, erring or going 
y. | 7 
To DE'VISE, V. A. [deviſcr, Fr.] to in- 
vent or eontrive, imply'ng a great deal of art, 
Neuterly, to plan, contrixe, or form ſchemes, 
In Law, to bequeath, or leave by will. 
DE'VISE, S. Cold, Fr. a will] in Law, the 
act of giving or bequeathing by will; contri- 
Vance, ; 7 a 
DE'VISER, S. one who projects, or con- 
trives; one who leaves or begueaths by will, 
DE/VOID, Adj, ſwwde, Fr.] empty; va- 
cant. Figuratively, deſtitute, or free from any 
quality, either good or bad. | 
DE/VOIR, S. [Fr |] in its primary ſenſe, a 
duty, or act of ſervice, but now obſolete, - At 


preſent uſed to ſignify ſome act of civility, or 


rank, office, or relation. 
To DEVO'LVE, v. A. {devoloe, Lat.] to 
c The 
«© matter which deve/ves from the hills. To 
remove from one perſon to another. They 
& devolved their whole authority into the hands 
t of the council. Addiſ. The whole was 
« devolved upon that family. Sevift. Neu- 
terly, to. fall or deſcend to in order of ſuc- 
8 | 
DEVOLUTION, S. [devolvtio, Lat.] the 
rolling of a thing from a higher to a lower 
place. Devo/utions of earth down upon the 
& yallies.” Removal, or ſucceſſion from one 
perſon or order to another. * 
DEVONSHIRE, S. a county of England. 
It has the Englith channel on the S. the Briftol 
channel on the N. 
from Cornwall by the river Tamar, which runs 
almoſt from the one channel to the other: and 
it is bounded on the E. by Somerſetſhire. 
about ſixty-nine miles long, and fixty-ſix broad, 
containing 1,920,000 acres, twelve parliamen- 
tary boroughs, forty market-towns, 394 pa- 
riſhes, 117 vicarages, 1733 villages,” and 
40,000 inhabitants. Next to Yorkſhire, it is 


ceremony due to a perſon either on account of 


| the largeſt and moſt populous county in Eng- 


land; and its people are ſo univerſally employed 
in trade, that it cannot be equalled by any in 
that kingdom. The air in its valleys is mild 
and ſharp, but healthy on its hills and heaths, 
The weſtern parts confiſt- of a mooriſh foil, or 


Riff clay; the latter bad for ſheep, but ex- 


tremely well adapted ſor breeding great herds of 
fine oxen, fattened for the London markets. 
The ſoil of the north parts is dry, having very 
good downs for ſheep : and theſe being well- 


dreſſed with lime, An f 
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rable crops of corn, but not ſo plentifully as in 
the middle and eaſtern parts; nor does it fall 
mort in meadow. and patture. ' Shell-ſand ren- 
ders the moſt barren part fruitful ; and in places 
remote from the ſea-ſhore, the upper turf being 


thod of agriculture is called De enſniring. The 
ſouthern parts for fertility are juſtly eſteemed the 
-garden of Devonſhire, 
' DEVORA'TION, S. [devoratus, Lat. of 
deuoro, Lat.] the act of devguring. 


To DEVO'TE, V. A. [devotum, ſupine. of 


devoveo, Lat.] to dedicate or ſet apart to a re- 


ligious or any other particular purpoſe; to a- 
| bandon or addict to evil; to doom tp deſtruc- 
. tion. + 
-DEVO'TEDNESS, S. the ftate of a thing 
devoted, dedicated, ſet apart, or deſtined to a 
icular end or purpoſe.  / | 
DEVOTE'E, S. [devet, Fr.] one extrava- 
tly or erroneouſly religious; a bigot. 
DEVO'TION, S. [Fr. of devorio, Lat.] the 
\ Nate of a thing conſecrated or dedicated; a re- 
ligious and fervent exerciſe of ſome public act 
of religion; or a temper or diſpoſition of the 
mind rightly affected with ſuch exerciſes. Fi- 
guratively, prayer; a ſtrong and ferveat aftec- 
tion for a"perſon. : | 
DEVO'TIONAL, Adj. relating to religious 
worſhip ; picus ; zealous. . 
DEVO!TIONALIST, S. a perſon who is 
ſuperſtitiouſly religious. | 
To DEVO UR, V. A. [deworer, Fr. deworo, 


- 


deſtroy with rapidity, or quicknels ; to ſwallow 
up, ox reduce to nothing, 
DEVO'/URER, S. ¶ ſrom devour and er, of 
Abr, Sax. ] one that conſumes or cats up ra- 
venouſyy. a 
DEVO UT, Adj [dewot, Fr. devotus, Lat.] 
pious; religious; tervent in performing acts of 
- worſhip ; filled with pious thoughts; full of 
. zeal, or expreſſive of ardent piety, * With 
$6 eyes de vout. Par. Let. : 
DEVO'UTLY, Adv. in a pious manner 
with fervent zeal and piety. | 
DEUSE, S. ſderived by Junius from De- 
us, the name of a ſpecies of evil ſpirits] the 
devil, uſed in ludicrous language. Well, the 
% deuſa take me. Cong, | 
DEUTERO'NOMY, S. [ from devrięog, the 
 ſscond, and vojeog, Gr. law] the laſt book of 
the Pentateuch, or five books written by Moſes, 
ſio called by the Greek tranſlators, becauſe there 
is a kind of recapitylation of the law in it. 
The Jewiſh rabbins on this account ſtile it 
Two, Miſbneb, or the repetition. It is gene- 
rally named am nR, Zlieb-Haddebarim, 
which js one of the firſt words in the Hebrew, 
It was written, all but the laſt chapter, by 
Moſes, in the x2oth year of his age, the laſt 
chapter being ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 
added by Joſhia immedlately after Moſes's death; 
; ke ſame it is ſuppofed to havgę begn written 
DEW, S. [deawe, Sax. dausv, - Belg, tau, 


tight ſide, - 


DIA | 
ſenfible miſt, or rain, raiſed from- the earth 
after the ſun has deſcended below the horizon. 
by the heat it has. communicated to the earth 
during the day; which miſt, mereting with the 
cold in the atmoſphere, is condenſed and preci. 
pitated on the earth again. Not but we muſt 
take notice it is the opinion that dews do not 
deſcend at all. The quantity of dew falling or 
evaporated throughout the year, is ingeniouſly 
calculated by the Rev. Dr. Hales, in his Ve- | 
getable Statics, and the great benefit this me- 
teor is to the vegetable creation, and its ſuffi- 
ciency. to anſwer all the purpoſes it js defigned 
for by the great architect of the world, may 
from thence. be inferred with all that force, 
which can ſtrike a reaſonable mind with con- 
viction, or elevate a devout diſpoſition to rap- 
ture. | | 
8 DEW, V. A. to wet or moiſten as with 
ral X gh | 
DE W-BESPRENT, Part. ſprinkled with 
dew. .** The ſavoury herb of knot-grafs d. o- 
& beſprent."”* Milt, | 4 
DE/WLAP,: S. Fdeg-lep, Dan. .deop lute, | 
Sax. fo called from its ng or bruſhing off 
the dew] the fleſh which hangs down from the 
throat of caws, bulls, or oxen. Figuratively, | 
a large hanging lip, uſed by way of contempt, 
And on the wither'd dezwlap pour the ale,” 
DE/WLAPT, Adj. having a dewlap. 
DE/W-WORM, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a a 
worm found in dew, called likewiſe the lob- 
worm. | $55 | 
DEW'Y, Adj. reſembling, or partaking of 
the nature of dew ; moiſt with dew. - 
the 


DE'XTER, Adj. [Lat.] in Heraldry, 

DEXTERITY, S. [dexterivns, Lat.] readi- 
neſs; activity; quickneſs of contrivancte. 

DEXTEROUS, Adj. dexter, Lat.] ex- 
pert; active; or quick ; ſubtle; full of expe- 
dients ; ſkilful in management; fertile in in- 


vention. | 2 
DEXTE'ROUSLY, Adv. expertly ; readi - 
ly ; quickly ;. ſkillfylly. HT 
DE'XTRAL, Adj. [dexter, Lat.] on the 
right fide. Po at PINTS; 
the ſtate of being on 


DEX TRALLITV, S. 
the r ight fide. : 8 
DIABE T Es, S. [Naeailug, Gr.] in Phyſic, 
the diſcharge of any liquor through the urinary 
paſſages almoſt as ſoon as it is drank; without 
any ox little alteration, and under the appearance 
of water, attended with inſatiable thirſt, | 
-DIARBOYLIC, or DIABQ!LICAL, [from 
diabolus, Lat, the devil] partaking of the qua- 
lities of the devil 3 extremely impious and | 
wicked. 5 | 
DIA/COUSTICS, S. [from dia and ax, 
Gr.] in Philoſophy, the conſide: ation or doc- | 
trine of reſracted ſounds as they paſs through 


different mediums, i. e. either through a den's 
into a rare, or through a rare into a denſe one. 


DVYADEM, S. {diadema, Lat. from $:a%:a, 


Gr.] formerly a bandage of filk encompaſſing 


the heads of kings, and tied behind. It 148 


Fent.} in Napa) Hiſtory, v light this, in- 
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ſometiqnes epuiched with, peppi and ſnwe fg 


BI I 
with The leaves of ſome ever-greens. 1 5 DIA/LOGUE, S. INN ο, Gr.] a eonfe, 
raldry, certain circles or rims, binding or in- | rence, or debate on any ſubject, whether real oe. ' ́ ö; 
cloſing the crowns of princes, and / to bear the ſeigned. 5 5 | | 
globes, croſſes, or flower de luces for their creſts. | TO DIA'LOGUE, V. A. to hold converſa- 

 DVADEMED, Part. adorned. with a dia- tion or conference with; to diſcourſe, ** Doſt. 
dem; wearing a crown ; crowned. © | I © dialogue with thy ſhadow.'* Shak. ' 26 
 DVADROM, S, { from 3;a3gouew, Gr. ] the DIALY'SIS, S. [Nene, Gr.] in Gram- 
time in which any motion is performed; the | mar, the parting or ſeparating two vowels, 
time in which a- pendulum performs a fingle vi- which would otherwiſe make a dipthongue. In 
bration. “ Whoſe: diadroms, in the latitude Printing, two dots ſet over a vowel to ſhe that 
« of 45 deg. are equal to one ſecond. Locke, | it does not compoſe a dipthongue, as in brouiller,, 
 DIAERE'SIS, S. ¶ diaięte ic, Or.] in Gram- Fr. | | ; EY f 
mar, the diviſion of a dipthongue, or one ſyl- |  DIA/METER, 8. Ida, through, and e: 
lable into two. In Surgery, the divifion of ſych | Tpoy, Gr, a meaſure} the line which paſſes | 
parts which are united contrary to nature, and | through the centre of a circle or other figure, 
obſtruct a cure. In Medicine, the deſtroying | and divides it into two equal parts. 5 
or conſuming of the veſſels or canals of an ani- } DIAME/TRAL, Adj. deſcribing, or relat- 
mal body, by ſome corroding humour forcing | ing to, a diameter. 1 85 ee 
itſelf a paſſage, or by the extravaſation of the] DIA METRALLV, Adv; according to the 
juices. 8 | direction of a diameter. Uſed with oppoſite, it 
" DIAGNO'STIC, S.“ [Na and ywwoxw, Gr,] | implies the moſt direct or higheſt oppoſition that 
in Medicine, a fi which the preſent ſtate, | can be between two things. = 
nature, and abs a diſeaſe may be diſco- | *DIAME'TRICAL, Adj. er DIAME/TRI. = 
reads; Few CALLY, Adv. now uſed inſtead of Diamearal, 22 
 DIA'GONAL, e gere diayumos, Gr,] | and. Diametrally, which ſee. 3 
drawn acroſs a figure one corner or angle to | DFA/MOND, S. [generally pronounced di- 
another. Ps mond, from diamant, Fr, adamas, Lat. or ad- 
DIA/GONAL, -S. a right line drawn acroſs | Ha, Gr.] in Natural Hiſtory, the moſt va- 
a parallelogram or other figure, from one angle | luable and hardeſt of all gems, when pure, per- 
er corner to another, ſo as to divide it into equal | fectly clear, and pellucid, and diſtiaguiſhed by 
TY parts, | its vivid ſplendor, and the brightneſs of its re- 


b- ' DIAGONALLY, Adv. in a croſs direction, flections, from all other ſubſtances. Its ſize is 
cr reaching from one corner to another.. | various, but the larger ones are extremely rare. 
of DVAGRAM, S. [Haygappa, Gr.] in Ge- The largeſt ever known is that of the great 
emetry, a ſcheme drawn. for explaining any fi- | Mogul, which weighs 279 carats, and is com- 
be gure or its properties. In Muſic, the antient | puted to be worth 779, 244 l. The diamond 
4 zammut, whoſe extent was a diſidiapaſon or two | bears the force of the ſtrongeſt fires, except the 
li- octaves, in thꝭ 1: 4. in which ſpace they have | concentrated ſolar rays, without hurt. It bears 
eighteen chords, though they had not all dif- | a glaſs-houſe fire for many days, and if talen 
x · ſerent ſounds. lo ut carefully, and ſuffered to cool by degrees, 'S 
>  DIAGRY!DIATES, S. [from diagrydium, | will. by that means be rendered purer, and of a | 
e Lat.] in Medicine, ſtrong purges made of dia- finer water than before, if it were coloured on - 
dn m fe fs ale oe . - | foul, previouſly to its being put in. The Eaft- 
i- DAL, S. [from dies, Lat. ] a plate marked | Indies and Brafils furniſh us with this ſpecies 


with two ſets of figures, beginning at one and | of precious ſtones. 

8 ending with twelve, uſdd to ſhew the time of | - DIA!PASE, S. in Mufic, the ſame as Dias 
the day by clocks, or- by the ſhadow of the | paſon. \ e 
ſun 8 ä ; DIAPA/SON, S. [Hara{wy, Gr.] in Muſic, 


L S ; ; 
DVALECT, S. [%aaexror, ey the pe- | an interval, including an octave ; the firſt and 
Cy culiar manner of ſpeaking, or diverſitias made | moſt perfect of the concords ; conſidered 6mply, 
L in any language by the inhabitants in different it is but one harmonical interval; but eonſidered 
it parts of the country wherein it is ſpoken. Fi- | diatonically, i. e. by tones and ſemi- tones, it con- 
e | guratively, ſtile; manner of expreſſion ; lag- | tains ſeven degrees, wiz. three greater tones, two 
| guage, or ſpeech, E ll leſſer tones, and two greater ſomi- tones; the pro- 
N DIALE'CTIC, S. [NaN UAA, Or. ] the art | portion of its grave tone tp its acute, is as 2 to 2. 
2 of reaſoning, or logic. _ {| Among mufical inſtrument makers, it ſigni ies 
d | _ DIALF/CTICAL, Adj. I from Djaleic ] | a rule or ſcale, whereby they adjuſt the pipes of 
| belonging to logic, | * | their organs, and cut the holes of their flutes, 
'y DALI Nd, 8. the art of deſcrjbing lifes | hautbois, &c, in due proportion for performing 
2 on any given plane, in ſuch a manner, that the | the tones, ſemi-tones, and concords juſtly. 
h | ſun's ſhadow, or its rays, if tranſmitted through | DIA/PER, 8. [ diapre, Fr.] a kind of linen 
g 3 hole, ſhall touch any given line at any giyen | cloth, woven in figures.” Figuratively, a towel, 


our, | | or napkin. * Another bear the ewer, a third 
y _ DIA'LIST, S. one who conſtructs or makes | ** a diaper.” Shak, 8 2 
8 dials.” FR SPS, To DIA'PER, V. A. to variegate; diverſi- 
$ DIA'LOGIST, S. one who compoſes, or one | fy, or flower; to draw flowers on cloths, - - =: 
| »h9 is introduced as a ſpeaker in a dialogue | | DIAPHA'NECTY, S. [ Se Digphanous ] 
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Medicine, a diſcharge 
| ſenſible 


” > "O03 WOK? 
— "er the ee wants | 


may be ſeen thro 


DIAPHO'RESIS, 10 


8. earns the Gr. 
whether or in 
- DIAPHO!RETIC, Adj. 
Medicine, that which c 
ſkin, or a ſweat, 
DIAPHRAGM, S. [pononnced mapbram, 
from Happayp a, re] in Anatomy, a neryous 
maſcle, vulgarly called the midriff, and by ana- 


a diſcharge thro 


. torniſts, ſeptum tranſverſale, or croſs wall, from. 


ies dividing the breaſt or thorax from the abdo- 
men, Its figure is round, reſembling a ray-fiſh | 
or thernback. It is pietced in the middle for 
the paſſage of the vena cava 4 in its lower part, 


| Hor the eſophagus and nerves, which go to the 


eine, a flux of the bel 


upper orifice of the ſtomach, and between the 
product of the inferior rircle for the aorta, 
thoracic duft, and vena azygos. It is con- 


rated, when we draw our breath inward, in 


erder to extend the dimenſions of the breaft, 

but relaxed, and in its natural tate, when we | 
becathe. The actions of coughing, ſneezing, 
yawning, laughing, and hiccough depend on this 


muſcle. 
DIARRH'OEA, S. ape, Gt. ] in Me- 
[ — or Teac 
of liquid excrements by 
Ban TI, = in Medicine, pro- 
moting a Hlooſeneſs z cauſing a diſcharge by 
Kool ; purging. 
DYARY, S. [diarizm, Lat.] an account of 
. a perſon every day; a jour- 


; DIA'STOLE, 8. [Gr. from Zapt\Aw, Gr.] 


in Anatomy, the motion of the heart or arte- | 


res, whereby thoſe parts dilate or diftend them- 
fes. In Grammar, diaſtole ſigniſies the 
lengthening a ſyllable, which is naturally ſhort. 
DIA'STYLE, S. [from 3:a and ce, a pil- 
lr, Or.] in antient Architecture, an edifice 
whofe columns ftand at ſuch a diſtance from 


ech other, that eight modules, or four diame- 


ters, are allowed for the intercolumniation. 


_ © ,* DIATESSF/RON, S. [from dia and ver- 
| capa, Gr.] in Pharmacy, a medicine fo called, 


becauſe compoſed of four ingredients, wit. roots 


_ of ariftolochia, gentian, bay-berries, and myrrh. 


In Mufic, an interval compoſed of one greater 

tene, one lefier tone, and one greater ſemi - 

tone, called by moderns, a perfect fourth. 
DiAro die, S. [Na, Gr.] the ordi- 


5 


Ra pepn r, — 8 


* 


| DIWBLE,: bb fmall 1 or polite 


ſtrument, uſed by gardeners for 
DIAPHA'NOUS, Adj. fon, through,. and (yams, a . making bole 
G.. to appear, or r 5 8. the plural of Die, which ſee, | 
Fþ giving paſſage to the rays of light 3 that „ eee ee 


DIQKO'TOMY, 8. lo x- and lla, i 
in Logie, Lops rio er or. diviſion of i — 


| into pairs, 


To ee A. [Au , ſupine of 
Ae, La to deliver a command to another; 
to r authority, to deliver a fpeech in 
. — 
DICTA/TE, 8. [ Hatun, Lat.] a rule or 

mandate delivered by ſome perſon of 

' DICTA'TION, S. the act or practice of 
preicribing, wiving orders, or laying down rules 
| of conduct. 

DICTA/TOR, S. [Lat.] a Roman mayiſ- 
trate, inveſted with conſülar and — 
power, having the power of life and death, 
proclaim war, raiſe or diſcharge forces — 
conſent of the ſenate, and remaiging in his of- 
fice for ſix months, till Sylla and Ceſar erected 
it into a perpetual tyranny. Figurati ively, one 
who, by his credit and avthority, di and 
regulates the conduct᷑ of others, 

.DICTATO'RIAL, Adj. atk the manner of 
a dictator; imperious, 

\  DICTA/TORSHFP, 8. the office of a dic- 
tator; Figuratively, imperiouſneſs, or autho- 
rity carried too high. 

DICTA/TURE, s. LA erer, Lat. the 
office of a'diftator, 

DFCTION, S. [from cio, Lat.] the pe- 
culiar manner which an author has of erpreffng 
himſelf, whether it reſpect the arrangement of 
his words, or the uſe of rhetorical figures. 

DICTIO'NARY, S. [ 4ittionarium, -__ 
the words of any language in their alphabetica 
order, with explanations of their meaning, or 
definitions. 

DID, the preter of do, and when uſed as an 
auxiliary verb, the figh of the imperfeR tenſe, 
from did, Sar; When it occurs, it generally is 
made uſe of to carry ſome force or emphaſis. 

, DIDA/CTIC, or DIDA'CTICAL, Adj. lau- 
F2x7:x0@-, Gr. ] containing precepts, or rules. 

DVDAPPER; S. [Duyck dapper, Belg.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a bird remarkable for its div- 
ing 6; 

DIDA'SCALIC, Adj. [from dFaoxanc Gr.] 
3 delivering precepts or rules in ſome 


pmsr, the ſecond perſon of the preter ta 


gary ſpecies of mute, which proceeds by dif- of D 


ferent tones, either in aſcending or deſcending, 
and contains only the greater and leſs tones, to- 
ther with the greater ſemi- tone. 

. DIAZEU'TIC Torx [of Na and Eroymus, | 


5 Br.] in antient Muſic, that which disjoined 


reo fourths, ore on each fide of it, and being | 
Joined to eitheß made a fifth. This, in our 
wufic, e e w a i 
de-fa- -. | 


To DIE, v. N. eren Sax. ] to loſe life; 
to expire; to loſe all the animal forRians, and 
have the ſoul ſeparated from the body; to be 
poniſhed with death. Figuratively, to be loft, 
periſh, or be entirely laid afide. “ Thoſe 
4% thoughts which ſhould have Med. Shak. To 
fink, faint, or loſe its vital functions. His 
% heart died within him. 1 Sam. To lan- 


| evi, e wenn: wth falt ad . 


8 


medical diet. 


7 1 *. 
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gels. © To ſounds of heavenly harps ſhe dies 
« way. Pepe. To vaniſh or diſappear. 
« When dying clouds contend with glowing, 
e 
in the tile of lovers. To wither, ap 10 
vegetables, To grow ſpiritleſs, tatelels, 
aal -onlied to. lies eee 
8 DIE, S. [plural dice, di, Fr. dis, Brit.] «| 
ſmall cube, marked on each of its ſdes with 
ſpecks or dots, from one to fix, which is uſed 
by gameſters to play with, - „ ha- 
zard, or chance ; any cubic bod yx. 
DIE, S. plural, dien. The ſtamp uſed in 
coining, or the mold in which medals are caft. | 
DET, S. I Matra, Gr. ] food proviſions 
for eating, or the fatisfying hunger; a regular 
courle of food ordered and directed, in order to 


cure ſome chronical diſtemper. ; 
To DVET,.V. A, to feed or eat according to 


the rules and preſcriptions of medical writers; |. 


to give food to; to board, or furniſh with vic- 
tuals, for money. 5 >| 4 : 
DVET, S. [of diet, Teut. a multitude, or 
dies, Lat. an appointed day] an aſſembly of the 
Kates, or circles of the empire, meeting to de- 
liberate on ſome public affair, 
DVETORY, Adj, belonging to the rules of 


DYETER, S. one who preſcribes rules for 
cating l. 099; prepares food by medical 


rules, 
— or N Adj. [:- 
a run ' longing to f ; Or 
to medical cation hour the e food. 
To DIFFER, V. N. er, Lat. ] to have 
ies or figure, which are not the ſame as 


properties | 
thoſe of another perſon or thing ; to oppoſe a | perie. 


perſon in opinion; to be of another opinion; 
or to vary in opinion with another. 
DIFFE/RENCE, 8. [ differenria, Lat.] the 
fate of being diſtinct from ſome other thing; 
a diſpute; debate; controverſy 3 or oppoſition 
of ſentiments ; diſtance, or the property which 
diſtinguiſhes one thing from another. In Arith- 


% 
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, which, taken an infinite 
number of times, is qual to a given quantity. 
' DIFFERENTLY, 8. in a' different man- 


_  DIFFFRINGLY, Adv. in a vatious man- 


or va- a 


| 


| [rarchiſe, Fr.] the aft of taking 
vileges or 


ner. 
be done, underſtood, or ; troubleſon 
DIF!FICULTY, Adv. hardly ; not without 
much labour, patience, or perſeverance. 
DIFFICULTY, S. [difficulte, Fr. diffical- 
tas, Lat.] that which requires pains, care, and 
attention. Figuratively, diftrels ; ion; 
perplexity, or u wich | 
cumſtances. ö 


ſwered, or underi TOs 
To DIFFVDE, V. N. IA, Lat.] wo 
diſtruſt, or repoſe no confidence in. 
, DIF!'FIDENCE, 8. [difidentia, Lat.] want 


of truſt, confidence, or courage. 
DIF'FIDENT, Part or le, Lat.] 
wanting in confidence ; dil 5 ſuſpicious; 
cimotous. p —_ 6 «RE es 
: . or DIF/FLUENCY, . 
all fides, op to conſiſtency or ſolidity. 
7 DIF FLUEN T, Part, [diffiuers, Lat.] flow- 
ing away. N 3 . 
DIFFR A/NCHISEMENT, s. 1 

: _ 
of a city, e 


To DIFFU'SE, v. A. [from difufum, fa- 
pine of fand, Lat.] to, pour a liquid. on a 
plain ſurface, ſo as it may ſpread. itlelf every 
way. Figuratively, to ſpread; featter ; dif- 
DIFFU'SE, Adj. LA Lat. fcatteres- 
or ſpread widely. eo Hike - the man- 
ner of a copions, oppoſed to c- 


ciſe. _ | 
DIFFU'SEDLY, Adv. in a copious, liberal, 
and extenſive manner; ſpread every 


metic, the remainder after one quantity is taken | ſpread 


from another. In Heraldry, ſomething added 


to, or altered in, a coat, whereby the younger |. 


families. are diſtinguiſhed from the elder, or to 
ſhew how far they are removed from the princi- 
pal houſe, _ Aſcenfional difference, in Aftrono- 
my, is an arch of the equator, contained be- 
tween the fix of the clock circle, and the ſun's 
horary circle, Difference of longitude, of two 
places, is an arch of the meridian intercepted 
between the two places. 5 | 

To DIFFERENCE, V. A. [fromthe noun] 
to make one thing not the ſame as another; 


to diſtinguiſh one thing from another. Graſs | 
© differenceth a civil and well cultivated region 


from a barren and deſolate wilderneſs.”* Ray. 
DIFFERENT, Adj. [Fr. differems, Lat.] 
"iftindt z of contrary qualities; unlike. 

_ DIFFERE/NTIAL, Adj. in Geometry, an 
infinitely ſmall quantity, or particle of a quan- 
tity ſo ſmall as to be lefs than any aſſignable 


= 


r at wat cnt 
SELY, Adv. wi 
Applied to ſtile, c 5 p 


one, Differential metbod, is that of finding an | earth. 


tion, which ripens and 


* 2 8 
\ 9 * 
5 * 


8 3 DIG . 
-- BUGEST, S. Lagen, Lat.] a collection of 
che civil law, ranged under proper titles by the 
vorder of the emperor Juſtinia n. 
Te DIGEST, V. A. [digeftum, ſupine of di- 
| | wha Lat.] to diſtribute or range methodically 


* CY - 4s * ny 
* 


| ato different claſſes; to concoct or change food 
in the ſtomach ſs as to fit it for the ſupply of 
che animal excretions. In Chemiſtry, to ſoſten 
by heat, boiling, or by putting a thing inte a 
 Wunghill;" to reduce to any plan or ſcheme; to 


receive i thing favourably, without Joathing or |. 


reluctante; to receive and enjoy. In Surgery, 
to ripen a humour, or prepare it for evacuation., 
\- Meuterly, to ſuppurate, or produce matter like. 
- "a wound, which'tendsto a cure. | 
+ *-DIGE/STER, S. one whoſe ſood eaſily turns 
into chyle ; a ſtrong veſſel or engine, made to 
Soil any bony ſubſtances with a ſtrong heat, ſo. 
as to reduce them to a fluid ſtate; that which! 
Hiffolves food, and has the ſame power over it 
as the ſtomach itſelf. 2 . 
DIE STION, S. in Medicine, that change 
which the food undergoes in the ſtomach, in 
order to render it fit to ſupply the continual 
© Joſs ſuſtained by perſpiration, the animal func- 
ions, or exerciſe. In Chen: try, the prepa- 
ration of plants or other bodies, by putting 
hem, with ſome proper fluid, into a veſſel, 
and heating them gradually with the ſame de- 
Free of fire or heat as that of an animal 


* 


bod 0 Th 
DIGE'ST IVE, Adj. having the power to 
-diflotve, alter, change, or turn the food into 
Chyle; capable of diflolving by its heat; re- 
ducing to method. gy 

DIGESTIVE, S. in Surgery, an applica- 

prepares the matter of 

wounds for fuppuration. f 125 : 
DIGGER, S. one that opens the ground 
with a ſpade. ; es 
To DIGHT, V. A. [d:htan, Sax, to pre- 
gare] to dreſs, embelliſh, or adorn. 

DYGIT, S. [Agitus, Lat. a finger] three 
Fourths of an inch in long meaſute, In Aſtro- 
nomy, the,12th part of the diameter of the 
Fon and moen, In Arithmetic, any number 
expreſſed by a fingle figure, or any number 
within ten. : 1 5 1 
- DIGITA'TED, Adj. [from digitus, Lat.] 
branched out into diviſions, reſembling fingers. 
In Botany, a digitated- leaf, is one which con- 
fiſts of ſeveral ſimple leaves growing on one 
Kotftalk, as the einquefoil; or that which has 
many deep gaſhes, <uts, or ſegments, as the 
hop. | Y 
5 DIGNIFICATION, S. the act of con- 
Fering honour; the preferring to ſome honour- 
ble rank. | HE 
- DYGNIFEED,- 
nourable poſt, rank 
cCuliarly co the clergy. + 
Io DIGNIF Y, V. A. [dignus, Lat. wor- 
thy, and facto to make] to advance, prefer, 


AG. enjoying fome ho- 
or preferment, applied pe- 


or exalt to ſome place which demands honour | 


and reverence z to honour; to adorn; to 
ger reſpeQable, 


ren- 


inferior or 


dior, 


each other. 


other through 


7 7 DES, 
clergyman” advanced to ſome office, 


which demands ref) eX place, 


and reverence from 
DGN V, S. [algnitat, Lat.] rank, 
preferment, or poſt, which requires reſpect and 
reverence ; grandure, or a majeſtic appearance, 
Among the Clergy, a promotion' or preferment 
to which any juriſdiction is annexed, In Aſtro- 
rh applied to a planet which is in any 


DONO/TION, S. [dignatun, 
digneſco, Lat.] diſtinction, 
mark. Temp 

To DVGRESS, 


þ beer. of 
or a diſtinguiſfi 
8 7 ottons."" . 730g 

N. greſſus, of dipre. 
Lat ] to turn out 6 a or 55 
the main path. Figuratively, to depart from 
the main ſcope of a diſcourks or intention of 
an argument; to wander; to go out of the 
a way or common track; to err; to de- 
viate. e ; | 

--DIGRE'SSION, S. [digreſo, Lat.] a paſ- 
ſage which has no 3 1 25 
ſcope of a diſcourſe 3 deviation, or-quitting the 
n n 
DIK E, S. [die or dice, Sax. dige, Dan, 
diick, Belg.] a on made to . 
4 mount to hinder inundations, or to keep wa- 
ters from overflowing. Hh | 

To DILA'CERATE, V. A. | dilateratum, 
fupine-of ,di/acerw] to toar; to foroe in twain 5 
to rend, 6 HO IRS 
DILA/CERATION, 8. {from dilacrratis, 
Lat.] the act of foicing, teaxing, or rending 
in two. 28 8 
TO DILA\NIATE, V. A. ¶dilaniatum, ſu- 
ine of dilanio, Lat.] to tear; to tend in pieces 
in a butcherly and ſavage manner. = 
 *DILAPIDA\TION, S. [dilapidetio, 2 
in Law, is where an incumbent, on a churc 
| benefiee, ſuffers the parſonage-houſe, or the 
out-houle , to fall down, or be in decay for 
want of neceſſary. reparation. It is likewiſe ap- 
plied to the pulling down any buildings belong- 
ing to any ſpiritual living, or ſuffering any wil- 
ful waſte upon the inheritance of the church. 

DILATABPLITY, S. [from dilatable] the 
quality of admitting or ſuffering extenſion, 

DILA TABLE, Adj. [from dilate] that 
which may be ſtretched or extended. . 

DILA'TATION, ¶ from dilaratio, Lat.] 
the act of extending or ſtretching into a greater 
ſpace ; «the fiate of a thing whoſe. parts are 
ſtretched or extenced, ſo as to be at a greater 
diſtance from each other. 

To DILA'TE, V. A. dilate, ogy to ex- 
tend, ſpread out, enlarge, or ſtretch, ſo as to 
make the paris be at a greater diſtance from 
Figuratively, to relate a thing at 
large, or with all its minute circumſtances. 
Neuterly, to grow wider; to widen” 
_ 'BILA'TOR, S. that which widens or ex- 
tends any paſſage, The dilators of the noſe.” 
Arbuth. . N ; 

DVLATORINESS, S. [from dilatory] the 
quality of deferring a thing from one time to an- 
floth | 


» 


* , DIGNITARY, s. [from chgritas, Lat.] 2 


DYLATORY, Adj. [dilataire, Fr, diate 
| | Fils 


\ 
/ 


* 


DIN 
vine, Lat] putting off the doing f thing || 
from time to time through ſloth. - 


DILE MMA, S. [L , Gr.] in Lo- 
zie, an arzument confiſting of two or more 


menſions; of no certain 
« paſs d. dimenſſonleſt. Par. Loft. 


BIN 
-DIME/NSIONLESS, Adi. without any K. 
Ik, « In thy, 


DI/ MENSIVE,. Adj. that which 9 


8 or out · lines ; that which deſcribes | 


propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, that grant which you. 
we put will be reſſed by the concluſion. Fi- | the meaſure or ſpace qccupied by a body. _ 
guratively, a difficult choice, or troubleſome: 1 Who can draw the the ſoul's dimenſoue lines.” 
avis. 


ng 
DILVGENCE, S. [diligentia, Lat.] con · 
ſtant endeavour; unremited labour, or prac- 


tice 
DILYGENTLY; Adv.. with conftant; ha- 


To DIMINISH, v. A.  [diminue, Lat. 
to make a thing leſs,' by cutting off or de- 
no ſome. of its parts. 1 to 


leſſen ; to degrade, or render lefs ho- 


bour, caution, and care. : ee « Impiouſly they thought—thee to 
DILL, 8. [ dill, Sax. ] in Botany, hath a 66 dimini / 5 ol Par. e Neuterly, to 3 
tender, fibrous, annual root; its — are, | leſs, or be impaired. 
| like thoſe of fennel, plaing ſtreaked, and  box- DIMUNISH,, Adj. ſomewhat oblenve z. 


dered. 

DILU CID, Adj. | [dilucidus,, Lat. clear, 
plain, pure and tranſparent 3 obvious; eaſy to 
be underſtood. 

To DILU'CIDATE, V. A. [from dilacida- 
tus of dilucich, Lat.] to- make a. ſentence, or 
B en clay and eaſy to be undenſtood 3 2 

explain ; to free from obſcurity... / 

" DILUCIDATION, . S. 7 Ariane, 
Lat.] the making a ſentence-clear and eaſy to 
be underſtood; an explanation. 

DiLUENT, Adj. [ diluens, LatzJ* having 
the power to make thin, or attenuate. 

DILU'ENT,. S. [diluens, Lat.] that which 
makes thin or fluid. 

To DILU'TE,' V. A. [dilutam, ſupine of | 
dluo, Lat.] to make a liquor thin by the mix- 
ture of ſome other; to weaken a liquor by 
mixing another with it à to render or make 
weak, applied to colours. If the red and 
„ blue colours were more. dilute and weak. 
Newt, Opt. To drink often in order to quench 
thirſt, and promote perſpiration. 

DILU!TER, S. that which renders a body 
liquid or if it were fo before, that which ren- 
ders it thinner, or more liquid. 

. DILU'TION, S. 7 Lat. the a& of | 
: rendering a liguid more thin or weak, by the 

Addition of ſome other. 

DILU'VIAN, Adj. [from 9 Lat.] 
relating to, or reſembling. the deluge. Sup- 
© poſe that this dan lake ſhovld riſe to the 
6 tops of. the mountains. Burnet. . 

DIM, Adj. 
Ifl. 4, Brit. dow, Arm, t Ruſl, temma, 
Sclav. temny, Boh. teman, Bal. having ſome · 
thing SHE obaruQs the fight, and hinders it 
from ſeeing clearly. Figuratively, deprived of 
its ſplendor or . brightneſs 3, grown dark. Dull 
of apprehenſion, applied to the mind. 
To DIM, V. A. to darken, or obliruct the 
ſight, ſo as to hinder it from ſeeing objects in 
their full { plendor, F iguratively, to make 15 
bright ; to or darkim. 
DIME/NSION, 8. [dimcnſio, Lat.]. the ex · 
tenſion of a body conſidered as meaſured ; 

ſpace contained in any body. The three i. 

wenſions are length, breadth, and thickneſs, 

or depth. In Algebra, the powers of the roots, 


a 


or the values. of the unknown . quantities of 


equations, 


[dim, dimgends Sax, y ne pri 


ſomewhat deprived of ſplendor or light ; ; ha- 
ving ſome obſtructions to ſeeing. 


DIMINISHINGLV, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ner as to detract from, or leſſen the character 
and reputation of another. 
ce ngly of any one that was abſent. Locke. 


Speak diminiſo- 
DIMINU'TION, 8. [diminutigg Lat.] the 


act of rendering a thing leſs, by cutting off or 


deſtroying ſome of ies parts; the ſtate of grow- 
ing leſs either in bulk or weight. Figuratively, 
loſs, or cauſing loſs of reputation or dignity to 
another; diſcredit. Diminution of me. 
X. He Ia Architecture, the contraction 


of a column as it aſcends, whereby its upper 


part is made ſmaller than the lower. 
 DIMI/NUTIVE, Adi. dium nuti vn, Lat] 
ſmall of ſize, bulk, or dimenfions, k 
DIMINUTIVE, S. in Grammar, a — 
uſed to expreſs ſmallneſs, or litileneſs. 
DIMINU'TIVELY, Adv. in a. diminutive 
or ſmall manner. : 
DIMPUNUTIVENESS, 8. ſmallneſs, b 
Agr to fize. Want of worth, applied to rank: 


or dignity. 
DUMISSORY, Asi. [dim Herius, low 225 | 
that by which a perſon i is diſmiſſed to the j j 
- dition of another. 5 
DI'METTY,.S. '[damittes,, e 
a ſort. of cotton | tuff, very like fuſtian. They 
came originally from Smyrna. 
DI'MLY, Adv. [ demie, Sax. ] in doll, 
obſcure, dark manner; without a clezr percep- 
tion, applied to the fight or underſtanding ; de- 
ived of its light, brightneſs, or ſplendor. 
.DV/MNESS,. S. [ dimnes, Sax. dime, and 
deme, Ruſſ.] dulneſs of ſight... Want of ap- 
prehenſion, applied to the mind. f 
DIM PLE. S. 1 dint, a hole, dinth, » 
little hole, hence dimple] a ſmall hollow, or 
finking of the Fa eg o the cheek or chin. 
To DIWPLE, V. N. to appear with little 
hollows, .or inequalities of lufee. 5 
DI/MPLED, Part. or Adj. having dunples 
in the cheek. or chin. 
DIMPLY, Adv. full of Lanner or little 
| dents or, F. Po, id. of ſurface. f 


DIN, S. [dyn, Il. to thunder, « SE 
noiſe | a loud noiſe; a violent and NT 
ſound ; an uproar, or ſhout. 

To DIN, V. A. [dynan, Sax, 


ſtun, or deafen wich ſequent noiſe and cla- 
Ta 


| mour. 


, 10:] to i | 
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To DINE; v. W. Fr. to et e: DyprrrONG, 3. 1 
Den A — che , two wn, eos 7 


dax. Aﬀtively, to give a dinner. 
DINE'TIOAL, Adj. Leue, Gr.) 
4 A dindtical motion.“ B 


DFPPLAS, S. from d Nu G ſerpent, 
whoſe petal vat hay Gre] 
DUPL 


violence; or lamine of the ſkull: 


® wi wood.” ol 5 
DENING-ROOM, ö 
ment” of a houſe, wherein eatertainments are 


2 


mide, and more than ordinary ſumptoouſaeſs is 


17 wo generally applied” to the room an the 


or that which is eaten about rhe middle of the 


day. Dinner-time, is chat time of the day whey 
uſually dine. | mar 

. Sax. 6 Webel ' blower | caſe. 
n 


Mons, or the Hollow — thing 
See Dent, Violence ; N power: 
. By dint of army.” 


DINUMER A'TION, . Lat.]| 


the act of numbering out fingly. 


DIOCESAN, S. 2 biſhop, confidered ans | 


the relation he ſtands in to his latenter 
DIO'CESE, 8. 4 dizecefis, of Ftounees, 


ur 
DIO'PTRIC, 0 or 570 iii, 51. 
[from — Or.] affording a medium for 
the 2 


DIC ICS; S. the ſcience of refractive 
1115 Foal or that part of optics which conſiders 
the different refrackions of light, in its paffaye 
3 different mediums z as air, water, 
to make ftraight] a ries operation, by 
- which crooked or diftorted members are made 


PA ſtraight, or reduced to their Pager 2 


To DIP, V. A. N 


2—— = j 


—. 
* thy lands,” How 


2 

lume. Pop To pi 3 er take 
others by by or without deliberation. 
«« Suppoſe—I dip d among the worſt, and Sta- 
« tius chiffe.”” Dryd. To dye. 


DIPEfTALOUS, Adj. [from de, and mr- | 


ra, Or.] in Botany, applied to tack flowers 
have two leaves. 


| or writing inferring 
e which were folded t 


DIN/NER; S. [dter, Fr.] the chief meal, 


or aſſiſting the fight in the view of | 


1402 7 a fo n __ perfon 


: W and direction ef their af- 


DipLO MA, 8. ee Gr. a letter, 


privilege, or title; ſo 
. 
F; TIES J. one: Who dips in the water, 

iguratively, one = be wr fo — 
cial view of an author. ay 

DIPP'ING=NEEDLE, 8. a kay fraipht 
8 pes of ſteel; equally on-its centre, and 
[afterwards touched wit a load-ſtone, ſo-con- 
\trive} as to ſwing: in a vital plane, about 
an axis parrullel to the horizon, in order to 
(diſcover the exact of the power of 
— It Was 8 14 Robert 

orman, 2 compaſe' maker, of in 
1576, and wa by Mr. Whiſton — 29 
cover the 7 N but without ſocceſs. | 

DFPTOTE, 8. [viwrola, Gr.] in Gram- 
mar, applied to ſuch nouns'as have only two 


DVETYCH, 8. [dipe Lat.] a regiſſer 
of biſhops and — a . 3 
bo 5 made out of the di peycb. 
tillingf. 
DIRE, Adf. fdirus, Lat.] naar or af- 
feRing a beholder with horror. 


— 


"nga Plain; open in — 

To DIR r, V. A. [ directum, ſupine of 
| dirige, Lat.] to go in a ſtraitht line; to aim 
or point againſt as a mark ; to regulate, or 
adjuſt; to preſeribe meaſures, or à certain 
courſe; to order. To dire à letter, is to 
write the perſon's name and abode on the out- 
fide, to whom' it is to be carried. 

DIRE/CTION, 8. 


dency, or aim at a certain point; motion im- 


preſſed by -# certain impulſe; orders; con- 


mand; the ſuperſeription of a letter, or parcel, 
ſhewing the perſon's name and phce to which 


it is to be carried; an information given to a' 
to find out 2 place. 

DIRE'CTIVE, AG. having the power of 
a ng, informing; or the way. 
DIRE/CTLY, Adv. in a ſtraight line; 


ſoon; without delay, applied to time. With 
out circumlocution or ns, applied to lan- 
guage,. or argument, 

DIRECT 


NESS, S. the quality of pro- 


ceeding in, or not deviating from, a firaight 
line ; the neareſt way. 

DIRE'CTOR, S. ape © one who prefides 
in an aſſembly or public company, and has the 


ey: 


8. 1 tho inner plate, | 


e commemora- - 


frectia, Lat.] ten- 


w'thour going about ; ; Ry z preſently; , | 


ta i. | tt. 


"Tn 
fairs; one ho is intrutted with the guidance, 


intendance, or management of any defign, 
1 F pay a rule preſcribed: for tha 
ation of conduct. 


% Common forms were not defign'd 
Directors to à noble mind. 2 
A perſon who regulates the conduct of ano- 
A an inſtructor; one who is conſulted in 
caſes of conſcience, In, Surgery, an infru- 
ment. uſed to guide the hand in ſorne opera- 


n. N | 
mE On v, 8, that «which, directs; a 
book publiſhed by the non=conformiſts, to re- 
ute the behaviour and rites of their brethren 
in divine worſhip. . 
une Adj. full of terror; very ter- 
tide ; diſmal. ar, 
DI/REFULNESS, S. the quality which, 
affecis the mind with: dread on the fight of 
ſome ghaſtly or terrible obj 3's . 
DIRGE, 8. a. mournful-ſong ſung at the 
funeral of perſons ; the name of the ſervice, 
uſed for dead perſons in the Romiſh church. 
DFRIGENT, Part. or Adj. [dirigens, Lat.] in 
Geometry, applied to a line, along which the 
line which deſcribes any thing moves. 
DIRK, S. a kind of dagger 
DIRT, 8. [dmit, Belg, dirt, Iſlan. dier, 


Int.] mud; or the filth, which is found in. 


ſueets or highways 3 
Figuratively, m h 

DVRTILY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
daub or foil. 
ly; 


* 


any thing which ſoils. 


guratively, di yz meanneſs-; baſeneſs. 
naſty with dirt. 
mean; baſe. + 
daub with dirt. 
or diſgrace. 
 DIRU/PTION, 8. 
| breaking aſunder. 5 ; 
' DIS, an inſeparable partiele, uſed in compo- 
fition, and implying negation or privation. 
Thus, to unte, is to join the ſeveral parts to- 
gether, ſo as to form one body; but to diſunite, 


is to ſeparate them, ſo as to make them be- 


come ſo many diſtinct bodies. 


isa BILTTV, 8. {from E] the want 
of ſufficient power to accompliſh any defign; 
or want of ſufficient abilities to underſtand any 
propoſition or doctrine; want of proper quali- 


cations, 5 5 
To DISA BLE, V. A. to deprive of natu- 
ral force or power; to weaken, Figuratively, 


to impair or diminiſh,” I have diſabled mine 


i eſtate,” Shak. To 
for action. 


„ manths.“ Temple; To rob of power, influ- 


ence, effieaey, uſetuineſs, or pleaſure. Worſe 


render a perſon unfit, or exclude him from 
tc office, for wanting the proper qualifica- 
BS, . ny N 1 : ? 


uſed in the 


ö 


Figuratively, diſhoneſtiy ; mean- 


DI RTIN ESS, S. filthineſs; fbulneſs. Fi- n+ | 

N ö che denial of ſomething affirmed, © A demon. 
DVURTV, Adj.“ foul; daubed; or made 
Figuratively, diſhoneſt; 


To DIRTY, V. A. to, ſoil; to ſmear or 
Figuratively, to ſcandalize, 
| nion; to be in. a ſtate of. oppo 


to intereſt or 


the | having loſt all affect 


#1] 


| 


L 


action. Neuterly, to refuſe permiſſion 
nx, or not td grant. 54 5 

' DISALLOWABLE, Adi, that which. is 
er inactive or unfit] nat ſuffered, permitted, owned, or - counte» 
cc A great fleet diſabled for two | nanced. | | 


To DISABU'SE, V. A, to free 2 peri 
from ſome miftake-or error; to undereive. 
DISACCOMMODA'TION,,. S. the flat 
of being uafit/ or unprepared, © 
the accommodation or iſ; 
them to ſuch calamities,”” Hale. TN. 
To DISAT'CORD, v. A. to difagree; 


 DISADVA/NTAGE, S. the want of fame, 


on honovr, or any thing neceſſary to give 
-a/perſon a pre-eminence ; loſs ; injury; a ftate 
unprepared fur defence. i 5 | 
- DISADVANTA/GEOUS; Ad, contrary 


unfavourable, 4 
- * DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch 
a manner a5 is inconſiſtent" with intereſt or pro- 
fit; in a manner not favoutable, or ſuitable to 
any uſeful end. | oi TY” 
 DISADVANTA/GEOUSNESS, .S. oppof- 
tion or contrariety to profit,. convenience, ex 
intereſt. FE 
To DISAFFEC'T, V. A. to alienate, turn 
aſide, or weaken the affections of a perſon. 
DISAFFEC'TED, Part. or Adj. alienated; 
ion or zeal for a perfon or 
intereſt. Generally applied to thoſe who ae 
enemies to am eſtabliſhment or government, 
DISAFFEC'TEDLY, Ads. in-.a. difloyal 
manner. : ; | 1 „ 
DISAFFEC'TEDNESS, S. the quality of 
being no friend or well-wiſher to an eftabliſh- 
meut br government. 5 Ws. 
DISAFFEC/TION, 8. want of zeal for 
the government, or ardor for a, reigning 


DISAFFIRMANCE, Cs 4.confatation, cr 


te ſtration in difaffirmance, of any thing that is 
re affirmed;”* Hale. 2 „ : 
To DESAFFOR'EST, V. A. to throw open 


of a foreſtito that of common ground. 


To DISAGREE, V. N. to differ with re+ 

ſpect to qualities; to differ with reſpect to opi · 
fition. 2 

DISAGREE ABLE, Adj. contrary to, or 


inconſiſtent with; unpleaſing to, the taſte, 
fight, or other ſenſes. | a 


DISAGREF/ABLENESS, | S. unſuitable. 


neſs ; unpleaſantneſs ; offenfiveneſs to the ſenſes. 
© DISAGREPE/MENT, S. difference: of g 

lities ; contrariety of ſentiments ; contention 
or ſtrife. Ne es bx” xo 
To DISALLOW, v, A. to deny the au- 
mary of. a perſon or thing; to conſider as un- 
lawful; to cenſure”; of rei uſe countenancing an 
i 3 to de- 


DISALLOWꝭANCE, S. che refuſal of per- 
mifflon or countenance; the looking an a thing 
as unl-wful. ; 1 
To DISAMCHOR, 
from its anchor. 


To DISA'NIMATE, v. A, to kill, or de- 
; prive 


4 2 
* es 


profit ; contrary to convenience; 


to common uſe ; to reduce from the privileges 
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Fate of life. Figuratively, to 4iſcovitags; or | 


diſhearten. It *diſanimates his enemies. 
Bac. 25 : 
_ DISANIMA'TION, S. the Joſs of life; 
death. Affections which depend on life, 
4c and depart upon diſanimation.”” Brown, 

To DISANNU'L,.V. A. ¶ formed by igno- 


rance, by the addition of the negative particle 


dis and anmi, by thoſe who knew not the ſenſe 
of the word; and ſhould be rejected as un- 
grammatical, though ſupported by great autho- 
_ ities] to annul, to deprive of authority; to 
aboliſh, to diſallow. They gave him power 
ic of diſannulling the laws. Bac. 122 
| _ DISANNU/LMENT, S. the act of aboliſh- 
ing or making void, applied to laws. 
To DISAPPE'AR, V. N. to be loſt to 
view, or out of fight; to vaniſh out of 
Gghr. Bout f 

To DISAPPOINT, . V. A. te hinder a 
perſon from enjoying or receiving what he ex- 
pected ; to fruſtrate an } 


DISAPPOI'NTMENT, S. the not receiving | 


a thing expected. | | 
DISAPPROBA'TION, S. an act of diſlike, 
ariſing from ſomething diſagreeeble to a perſon's 
taſte, or not conſiſtent with his choice or judg- 
ment. 25 e N 
T0 DISAPPRO VE, v. A. [diſapprover, 
Fr.] to diſlike; to ſhew that a thing wants 
merit to engage our love, or ſecure eſtem: 


To DIS ARM, V. A. I deſarmer, Fr.] to 


take away arms from a perſon. 0 
To DISARRA'Y, V. A. to undreſs; or 


pull off a perſon's cloaths. The witch they 
4 diſarray d. Fairy Queen. 255 


' DISARRAY, S. diforder ; conſuſion; loſs 
of order in battle; undreſs,” 


- 


DISASTER, S. [deſaftre, Fr.] misfortune; 


an incident occaſioning-grief, by its being un- 


expected and undeſeryed, | 


PD DISA/STROUS, Adj, unlucky; unfortu- 
nate; calamitous; or afflicted by the happen-. 


ing of ſome ſudden and unexpected misfor- 
8 


unfortunate, or afflicting manner. ; 
To DISAVOU'CH, V. A. to refuſe ; de- 
ny; or diſown. They flatly diſavouch to 


yield him more obedience. Daniel. „ 
To DISAVO'W, V. A. to diſown; to de- 


ny the knowledge of a perſon or thing; to re- 


fuſe concurring in a deſign or undertaking; to 


« Expreſsly to 


lay aſide, decline, or abhor. 
_ < diſavoto all evaſions. Addiſ. 
DISAVO WAL, 8. denial 
abhorrence. | 
DISAVO'WMENT, S. denial. of 
To DISAU'THORIZE, V. A. to leſſen 
the credit of a thing, or render it ſuſpicious. 
% Inſufficient to diſauthoriſe a note grounded 


« upon the final intention of nature. Matton. 


To DISBA ND, V. A. to diſmiſs from 
an army; to diſband ſoldiers. Figuratively, to 
diſcharge from ſervice, or annihilate. Neu- 
terly, to quit the ſervice of the army, to break 
| Rs 


\ 


| fome veſſel, 


DISA'STROUSLY, Adv. in an unlucky, 


diſowning ; Shak, 


Pe * "RE * 2 * WM * - * 2 © - ya . K 
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To DISBA'RK; v. A. [debargues, Ft.) i6 
bring to land from a ſhip ; to put on ſhore from! 

DISBELIEF, S. refafal of giving am 

„ S. refuſal iving aſſent 

a thing which is propoſed to be od _ 

To DISBELIE'VE, v. A. to with-hold or 
refuſe affenting to a thing propoſed; as true ; to 
deny the truth of a doctrine or propoſition, 
_ DISBELIE/VER, S. one who refuſes to a- 
ſent to a thing propoſed to him as true ; one 
who refuſes to believe a truth or doctrine. Ge- 
| nerally applied to thoſe perſons who, rotwith- | 
ſtanding the demonſtrations made of the being 
| and attributes of God, the arguments in fa- 
vour of Revelation, and the evidences of the 
truth of Chriſt ianity, ſtill with - hold their aſ- 
ſent; an infidel, : | 


| To DISBRA'NCH, v. A. to ſeparate ot 
cut off a branch from a tree, 


off Figuratively, 
to disjoin or ſeparate, * She that herſelf wil 
3 pens and diſbranch from her maternal ſap. 
To DISBU'D, V. A. in Gardening, to take | 
away ſuch branches or twigs, as are newly put 


j forth and ill- placed. : 


To DISBURDEEN, v. A. to free from any | 
preſſing and - troublefome weight or load ; to 


| clear from any impediment z to communicate | 


one's affliction? to another, and thereby leſſen | 
their preſſure. Diſburden all thy cares on 
« me. Addiſ. Neuterly, to caſe the mind 
of ſome preſſing affliction. = 
To DISBU'RSE, V. A. fdebnirſer, Fr.] w | 

ſpend or lay out money, x. | 

DISBU'RSEMENT, S. {debourſement, Fr.] 


| the ſpending or laying out money. 


DISBU'RSER, S. one that lays out me. 


ney; or defrays the expenecs of an under- 


taking⸗ 6 15 
DISCALCE/ATION, S. the act of pulling 
off. the ſhoes, * The cuſtom of Ai ſcalceation 
ce or pnlling off the ſhoes. Brown, 
To DISCA'NDY, V. A. to diſſolve or 
_ «© Do diſcanch, melt their ſweets,” 
4. FRE: 


T0 DISC ARD, V. A. to diſcharge from 


any ſervice or employment. To refuſe any fur- 
ther acquaintance, applied to lovers. 
DISCA/RNATE, Adj. [from dir and caro, 
Lat. fleſh, ſcarnato, Ital.] ſtripped of fleſp. 
«- A memory, like a ſepulchre, furniſhed with 
% a load of broken and diſcernate bones. 
Clan. | | . 
To DISCAS'E, v. A. to pull off one's 
cloaths; to firip, ** 1 will diſcoſe me. 


To DVSCERN, v. A. [diſcerno, Lat.] to 
deſciy, diſcover, or perceive by the fight; te 
diſtinguiſh ; to make a diſtinction or difference 
between. 5 8 
DI'>CERNER, S. a diſcoverer; or one 
who deſeries; a judge; one capable of diſtin- 
guiſhing, or perceiving the differences of things. 
DISCERNIBLE, Adj, that which may be 
ſeen or 3 by the eye, or judgment; 
diſtinguiſhable; apparent, 
j gu 7 ppa 8. the poſſibility 


|. 


DISCE'RNIBLENESS, 


1 


hs a 6 IE * "DN" 7 
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the mind. 


as may be diſtinguiſhed. or perceived, 


with they differ; judicious, 
DISCERNINGLY, Adv. with diſcretion 

qualities in ne or perſons differ from 

apc NU , 8. jodgmeet ; 
D 

power of diſtinguiſhing the qualitias in 4 


do free  frpmp N z to turn 
away fro 1 or que of a paſt. Figu- 
ratively, B ſhoot ; to clear or pay 4 
debt; to _ from an = 1 A 
« man's fault could A ſcharge a his 
« duty.” L. Eur, To clear from an accuſa- 
tion; to perform or execute an office; to diſ- 
band an army, or diſmiſs from a a 
gg jy. S. vent; exploſion ; the 
matter vented e diſappearance, vaniſhing, | 
er deſtroying of a- colour; diſmiſſian from ag 
office, or employmeat ; the payment of a debt; 
performance of a duty 3 exemption or acquit- 


tance; z or the act of freeing or en A mas: 


from, an accuſation... . > 


duty; makes a payment; diſmiſſes. a ſervant ; 
frees from attendance ar captivity ; or. fires 8 
pun, 
DISCIPLE, S. [diſc „Lat. a ſcholar, 
or one who ere 05 — and profeſſes 
the tenets of another 
DISCVYPLESAIP, S. the ſtate ar condition 
of a ſcholar, ar one who follaws the principles | 
of any narth ar teacher. 
DISCIPLYUNABLE, Adj. 1 d, iſeiplinabilis, 
Lat, ] capable of inſſruction, or improvement; 
ft to be puniſhed for not We e to the in- 
ſtructions of a m 
DISCIPLYNA] LENESS, 8. capacity of re- 
ciiving, and improving by inſtruction. 1 
140 OIPLINA'RIAN, 2 belonging to 
cipline. 8 
DISCIPLINARIA #5 8 one who rules or 
teaches with great ſtri neſs ax rigovr.; one. Who 
vill not permit @ perſon to deviate from his 
doctrine; a difjenter ; ſo called from their ſup. 


rigiineſs in its diſcipline, 
DVSCIPLINARY, Adj. [ difeiplina, Lat.) 


belonging to_diſcipline, or a regular | caurſ ſe of 
laftruction or education. 


DISCIPLINE, S. 


tion; education, or t 


i 


alſciplina, Lat.] 1 | 
method — to edor 


tively, rule or method of government ; mili- 
tary order, government, maxims, ar geh [ 
be To Il of ſubjection bas any 

t » 4 doelri At or icience,; ned 
am correftiog,, "or kme ement for aa, 


* 


being — by the Gght; or perceived | proſling 
 ISCERNIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


or prudence, ariſing from a knowledge of the V. 


kin differ from 
\ 1* D 180 ee V. V. ene, Fr.] 


poſed clamour n, the church, for want of | 


the mind, and infuſe virtuous habits, Figura- | | 


_ e to put into 
Pofitum, ſup Pe 4 2 


Dis 


| make a proper uſe of inſtruction. 


correct, or chaſtiſe for breach © 
or neglect of inſtruction j to reform, or 
vance in inſtruction or knowledge. Diſc 
64 plin d — from 1 types to tru 


To DISCL.A' IM, V, Pls to diſown ; to de- 
ny having any knowledge of, or acquaintance 


or the with r a dlaim; to renounce, 


A!TMER, S. one Who difowns or re- 


denial or refuſal. 

To DISCLO'SE, v. A, [diſclude, Lat.] to 
uncover or diſcover a thing which has been 
hid ; to. reveal what ſhould be, or he or, 
ſecret. 

DISCLOY/SER, S. one who diſcovers forne- 
thing hidden, or reveals ſome ſecret, 
|. DISCLO'SURE, S. the making a thing 
ſeen, which was hidden from 13 the re- 
vealing a ſecret. 


lovr of a thing; to ſtain, or daub. 
of colour for the worſe, 


To DISCOMFIT, V. A. [deſconfit, Fr. 
ſeonfiggere, Ital.] to overcome, beat, or over- 


DISCHA'RGER, S. one who perfarms a{ throw; to rout an enemy in battle. 


DISCOMFIT 
overthrow of an enemy. 
DISCOM'FITURE, S. overthrow; deſeat; 
rout ; ruin. Uſed in the following enten ge 
ſtead of diſcomfort, but improperly. * What 
i a defeat and diſcomſiture it is to man, when 


c metal. Gy, of the Tongue. | 
DISCOMFORT, S. a great degree of 


perſon uneaſy ; to grieve, afflict, 

prive of comfort. 
DISCOQME ORTA'/BLE, Adj 22 

fort, or rejecting conſolation; . 

| fioos ſadneſs or melancholy. 

To DISCOMMEND, V. A. to blame ; | 

 difapprove, or ceaſure 

DISCOMME'NDABLE, Adj. 

blame or cenſure, 

DISCOMMENDA'TION, S. blame; cen- 

my; 3 reproach, „ Withont 4 

25 oh might become ap accuſer.” life. 

D SCOMMEN'DER, S. one who Flames 


or cenſures 
inconvenience} ; to rumple or diſorder dreſs. 


DISC Nobiods, Adj. inconvenient, 
attended with trouble; Aſp leer 


If 


the rules gf conduct, or peglefing ” 


To DIS/CIPLINE, V. A. to-communicate- 
| | the rudiments of learning; to inſtruct or edu- 
DISCE/RNING, Part, or Adj. having the | cate; to regulate, or keep in order 3 to puniſh, 
yore of making a diſtinction between things, 

iving thoſe . qualities or properties in 


commands 
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nounces. In Law, a plea containing an expreſs | 


, ; 
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"To DISCO.LOUR, v. A. 10 ſpoil the c- 


4 
Y F 3 
r 


DISCOLOURA'TION, S. a ſtain, or change 


„8. a defeat z a rout, or 


«« he comes to get his wealth, to find it all falle s 


eaineſs 3 melancholy; aber; or loſs of come | 


"To DISCOMFORT, v. A. to make a 
&, ſadden, or * : 


deſerting 


To DISCOMMO'DE,. V. A. to put to an 


DISCOMMODITY, | ingonvenience 3 
| difadyan ; hurt or qi dene 8 5 
To DISC COMPO'SE, A A dif. and en- 


- , ** diſturb and 


W . 
4 * 

* #4 

- 1 i 
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the temper or mind; to rumple cloachs; to 
'vex ; to fret. 5 e e 
DiscourosuRE, S. diſorder, perturba- 
*tion, or diſquiet of mind, ariſing from ſome 
* diſagreeable or afflicting circumſtance, 


To PISCONCE'RT, S. to unſettle, diſor- 


Ader, or diſcompoſe the mind; to fruſtrate or de- 
feat an undertaking or deſgn. 
 DISCONFO'RMITY, . S. want of agree- 
ment; inconſiſtency ; or oppoſition of ſenti- 
. NG i 
DISCONGRU/ITY, s. diſagreement; dif- 


kerence; inconſiſtency. 


© DISCON/SOLATE, Adj. without comfort; 
without hope; melancholy ; or grieved on ac- 


count of ſome affliction, and refufing com- 


fort. 5 
DISCONSOLATELV, Adv. in a comfort - 
leſs manner. 


pP DISCON'SOLATENESS, 8. the ſtate of a 
| _ perſon under affliction, and refuſing comfort. 


DISCONTE'/NT, S. want of content; the 
_ being unſatisfied with one's preſent condition. 

DISCONTE'NTED, Adj. uneaſy ; unſatiſ- 
. fied with one's preſent condition; malevolent. 
_. DISCONTE'NTEDNESS, S. uneaſineſs; 
© the not being pleaſed or ſatisfied with one's pre- 
ſient condition; the not approving of er re- 
ceiving a full ſatisfaction at the ſight of an ob- 


Jet. 


DISCONTENTMENT, S. the ſtate of 
being diſſatisfied, or uneaſy; | 3 
_ £ DISCONTV/NUANCE, 8. want of union 
or adheſion; the ſeparation of the parts of any 
body. Ceſſation; intermiſſion ; or ſtop, ap- 
plied to action. In Law, an interruption, or 
the breaking off ſomething begun. 

' DISCONTUNUATION, S. the breaking 
the continuity; breach of union, or ſeparation 
of the parts of a thing. 8 

To DISCONTVUNUE, V. N. [i ſcontinuer, 


Fr.] to break off; to ſeparate; to loſe an] 


eſtabliſhed privilege or cuſtom. Actively, to 
leave off; to ceaſe ſrom any action, which is 
_ begun ; to interrupt... | ' ... : 
** DISCONTINUITY, S. want of coheſion z 
breaking off union. 5 
DIS CORD, S. [diſcordia, Lat.] a ſtate 
wherein perſons mutually endeavour to hurt 
each other, and are loſt tb all the tender ſenti- 
ments of humanity and benevolence; difagre-- 
ment. Figuratiygly, difference; contrariety; 
or oppoſition of qualities, In Mufic, the re- 
' Kation of two ſounds which are in themſelves 


conſequence, If two ſimple notes, when 

_ ſounded together, make a mixture, or com- 

pound ſound, which is diſagreegble to the ear, 
it is called a ffcord. © of 

To DISCORD, V. N. [diſcorde, Lat.] to 

_ _ Ciſagree; to produce a diſagreeable and unplea- 

ſing ſound pes” ang together. Sounds to 


.. © ſometimes the one jarring and diſcording with 
Sg another,” Shak, ; . 


* 


ter the one and the other — 


"confuſion or diforder 3 to ruffle; applied to 


4 


| courages by cold treatment, by an unfavour- 


düiſagreeable, whether applied in ſucceſſion or 


or put to ſhame. 


9 W 
4 * 


1 
DISEO'RDANCE, .or DISCORDANGY 
S. diſagreement; oppoſition ; inconſiſtency, 
'DISCO'RDANT, Adj [diſccrdans, Lat, 
inconſiſtent ; diſagreeing or at variance wy, 
itſelf ; oppoſite or contrary ; not conformable 
AM EE IT 2 | 
| DISCO'RDANTLY, Adj. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be at variance, ot inconſiſtent with it- 
ſelf, Not harmonizing, or agreeing with each 
other, applied to ſounds ; peeviſhly, : | 
To DISCO'VER, V. A. [ deccuvrir, Fr.] 
to make a thing ſeen by removing the covering 
which concealed it from fight; to make 
known; to find out ſomething unknown ; to 
| diſcloſe, or bring to light ſomething which is 
ſecret, and endeavoured to be kept ſo, 
'. DISCO'VERABLE, Adj, that which may 
be found out either by application of the mind, 
or ſome of the external z apparent; ob- 


. ch 
| DISCO'VERER, 9. one who finds out a 
thing, place, or poſition, not known before, 

_ DISCO'VERY, S. the act of finding out 
any thing hidden; ſhewing any thing con- 
cealed or covered; or xevealing any thing ſe- 
cret. ; |; ; f 

To DISCOU'NSEE, V. A. to diſſuade; to 
turn aſide from any vice, undertaking, or per- 
ſuaſion. © Him — from that vanity — with 
„ ternperate advice diſcounſelled.”* Sper. 
DISCOUNT, S. a ſum allowed a perſon } 
for payment, before the bill or debt becomes 
due, which is generally as much as the intereſt W 
would amount to for the ſpace the bill has to 
run, from the time of payment, or of making 
Fee ee 
To DISCOUNT, V. A. to give a perſon 

ready money for a bill before due, allowing in · 
tereſt, for the time, which it has to run; to 
allow or abate a perſon a certain ſum for prompt 
payment, on the purchaſe of any commo- 
di * 8 * - 

To DISCOU'NTENANCE, v. A. to diſ- 
courage by cold treatment, or indifference ; to 
ſhew one's diſapprobation of any meaſure, by 
coldneſs of behaviour, or by taking ſuch me- 
thods as may defeat it, Figuratively, to abaſn, 


' 


wad 


* 
. 


ISCOU'NTENANCE, S. coldneſs or in- 
difference of treatment and behaviour; un- 
friendly aſpect or regard. . res 
' DISCOU'NTENANCER, S. one who diſ- 


"FE 


able aſpect, or by want of warm and cordial 
affection. EZ Th | 
To DISCO'URACE, V. A, to diſhearten 
to deprive of courage or vigour ; to deter from 
any attempt; uſed with from, and improper'y 
with to. ** Diſcourage them to ſtay with you. | 
Temple. a + 
COOK ARG one who damps o 
checks the courage or vigour of a perſon ; ont 
who deters or frightens a perſon from an at- 
' DISCO'URAGEMENT, 8. the act d 
frightening or deterfing a.perſon from _ f | 


— 


* 


wn. * 


| 
| 
| 


or ſet manner; to reaſon, or proceed from pro- 


that which involves a perſon 


L * , 
4 ? 8 


diment or difficulty which renders. a perſon 
vowilling to. undertake or accompliſh a de- 


ſign, 1 5 33 
Disco UR SE, S. [from diſcours, Fr. of 
diſcurſus, Lat. ] in Logic, an act or operation 


.or the mind, whereby it proceeds from a thing 
known to one unknown, or from premiſes to 
conſequences z_ converſation or talk, wherein 
perſons. mutually convey their ideas or ſenti- 
ments to each other; ſpecch; a treatiſe, or 
. Ke written, or uttered. | 5 Plutarch, 
te jn his diſcourſe upon garrulity,” 5 

To 120008, eee 
talk with another ;; to treat a ſubject in a ſolemn 


poſitions to their conſequences. . 
DISCO/URSER, 8. a ſpeaker, or writer on 
any ſubject. „„ | 
DISCO'URSTVE, Adj. paſſing, or advan- 
cing from a known thing to an unknown, or 
from premiſes to. conſequences z partaking of 
the nature of dialogue or converſation. 
_ DISCOU'RTEQUS, Adj; void of civility, 
or complaiſance. 25 „ ty: 
DISCO URTESV, S. an act of rudeneſs, 
diſreſpect, or incivility. a . 
DISCOU'/RTEOUSLY, Adv. in an unci- 
vil, or rude manner. | * 
DIVSCOUS, Adj. in Botany, applied to ſuch 
flowers as conſiſt of many florets, forming a 
broad, plain, or flat ſurface, ſuch as the fas 
ſelis, Se, 
DISCRE/DIT, S. [dis and credit, diſcre- 
Giter, Fr.] diſgrace; ignominy; infamy; or 
| ſhame, or in- 
famy; the imputation of a fault, which leſſens 
the fame of a perſqn, and deprives him of the 
eſteem he enjoyed before. 
_ To DISCRE'/DIT, V. A. [deſerediter, Fr.] 
to deſtroy the reputation of a thing or perſon ; 
to render a thing ſuſpicious which is believed to 
be true; to hinder a rumour from ſpreading, 
by ſhewing it to be falſe, 
DISCRE/ET,. Adj. [Fr. of diſcretus, Lat.] 
able to diſtinguiſh, and taking time to diſtin- 
guſh between things and their conſequences ; 
acting with prudence and caution 3 modeſt ;- 
not forward. a : 


_ DISCRE/ETLY, Adv. prudently ; cau- 
tiouſſy; in ſuch a manner as ſhews deliberation. 


; nd regard for the differences of things, and | 


their conſequences. 

DISCRE/ETNESS, 8. the quality of acting 
 Hreeable to the differences or nature of things; 
conduct guided by deliberation-and, prudence: 
"MW DiSCRE'TE, Adj. 3 Lat.] applied 
de quantity; that which is not continued or 
juned together; ſeparate; diſtinct. Applied 
to propofitions, ſuch as contain truths or ſenti- 
ments ſet in contraſt to each, and joined by a 
| liſcretive conjunction, as. I reſign my life, 
9 75 not my bencur, is a diſcrete propoſition. 
ſerete progertion, is when the ratio between. 
do pairs of numbers, or quantities, is the 


tempt, by repreſenting the dangers attnding it, 


or by involving him in difficulties 3 any impe- 


| DISCRE/TIVE, Adj; 


Lat.] the ſtate of a thing 
others, and diſtinguiſhed for peculiar uſes z diſ- 
tinction, or the method of teſtifying the con- 
ſciouſneſs a perſon has of the difference between 
| certain things ; the notes or marks which diſ- 
 tinguiſh things from each other. 


Lat, danger] full of danger. 
e blood imports a, very diſcriminous ſtate. 


rey. 

\ DISCUM/BENCY, S. 
the act or poſture of lying along at meals, 
ter the Roman manner. 
« Romans uſed the cuſtom of d ſcumbenq at 
«© meals. Brown. 


DTS 
numbers is not the ſame. - Thus-6 +83 22 3 24, 
the ratio between 6 and 8 is the ſame as that 
between 3 and 43 but 6 is not to 8 as 8 is to 4, 
and therefore the proportion is not continued 
between all tbe four numbers as in the conti 
nued proportionals, 3: 6: : 12: 24. 
DISCRE/TION, . S. ¶ decretio, Lat.] pru- 
dent behaviour, . ariſing. from a knowledge of, 
and acting agreeable to, the difference of things. 
Figuratively, an uncontrouled power, or one 
which is to be limited by no conditions. He 
5 ſurrenders at diſcretion. NET 
DISCRE'TIONARY, 8. left to act with- 


out any other reſtraint. or guide, than a petſon's - 


own prudence or diſcretion.  _ 
[ diſcretus, Lat.] in 
Logic, applied to ſuch propoſitions wherein 


various and ſeeming oppoſite judgments are 
made, which are noted by the particles but, 
"though, yet; as, „ France was beaten in all 


cc parts of the world; though ſhe behaved with 
cc all the haughtineſs of a conqueror.”” In 


Grammar, applied.to ſach conjunctions as im- 


ply a contraſt or oppoſition. Not a beaft, 
« but 4 man- bs 15 5 
DISCRYMINABIE, Adv. {en Lat.] 
diſtinguiſhable by ſome outward marks. 
To DISCRV/MINATE, V. A. eee 
Lat. J to diſtinguiſp, or mark with ſome note, 


which ſhews a difference; to ſeparate or ſelect 


as different. . PE | 
DISCRV/MINATENESS, S. diſtinction; 
or obvious difference, which fenders a ſepara- 
tion and diſtinction eaſy. _ - , 
DISCRIMINATION, _ 8. * diſcriminatio, 
eparated from 


DISCRI/MINATIVE, Adj. that which 


conſtitutes, or which has regard to the diffe- 
rence between things. | 


DISCRI/MINOUS, Adj. {fron diſcrimen, 


« Spitting of 


falke Lat] 


. * « 


To DISCUM'BER, v. A. [from dif and 


cumber, or uſed, by poetical licence, for diſen- 
umber] to diſengage or. free from any thing 
: | which is a load, or hinders a perſon. from a 
free uſe of his limbs, © Fhe limbs diſcumber- 
ec ed from the clinging veſt. Pope. | 


DISCUR'SIVE, Adj. {diſcurff, Fr.] in 


perpetual motion or agitation. In Logic, pro- 
ceeding from things known to things un- 
| known, f £ 

- DISCUR/SIVELY, Adv. in ſoch a manner 
as to deduce one thing from another, or a thing 
unknown from one. that is known. Y 


ame; but the Proportion between all che 0 


DISCUR/SORY, Adj. I tiſcurſer, Lat.] 
Aaz Leduciag 


4 
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* 
dedue ing 
known ; argumentative. 

Dis Cs, S. [Lat.] in Antiquity, a round 
eld conſecrated to the memory of ſome; 
hero, and hung up in temples in commemora- 
tion of ſome great exploit. Likewiſe an inſtru» 
meat uſed by the Romans in their games, which 
is ſo 'varioaſly deſeribed by different authors, 
that it is not eaſy to dete mine what it was, 
but the general opinion is, that it reſembled our 

goit, : * | 

To DISCU'SS, V. A. [alſcuſſum, ſupine of 
tio, Lat.] to examine; to get over or ex- 

lain a difficulty by meditation, or debate, In 

rgery, to diſperſe any humour or ſwelling. 

DliSsCU/SSER, S. one who determines a 
point, or explains a difficulty. 

DISCU/SSION, S. the explaining a difficul- 
ty z the examining into ſome knotty point or 
ſentiment In Surgery, the removing or diſ- 
-pertion'of any humour or ſwelling by inſenſible 


 *DISCU'SSIVE, Adj. having the power to 
difperſe any humouur .. | 
_ _ DISQU'TIENT, 8. [diſcutiens, Lat.] in 
_ Phveſic, a medicine which opens the pores, at- 


- 


tenuates the fſuids, and dif; humours, by 
inſenſible perſpiration, or otherwiſe, | 


To DISDA'IN, V. A. [dedaigner, Fr. for- 
ene ſpelt d idaigner] to reject with fcorn ; to 
refuſe or decline with abhorrence, as unworthy 
one's character. | | 
DISDWIN, S. contempt, as unworthy of 
one's choice; abhorrence 5 or contempruous 
anger and indignation. £504 | 
DISDA'INFUL, Adj. abounding with in- 
dignation 3 haughtily; ſcornful. 
DISDAINFULLVY, Adv. in a contemptu- 
dus manner; with proud or haughty ſcorn. 
DISD AIN/FULNESS, S. a contempt pro- 
. ceedirg from a mean opinion of a perſon or 
thing, including haughtineſs and pride. ; 
- DISE'ASE, S. Ffrom diſ and cafe] the ſtate 
of a living body wherein it is prevented from 
the exereiſe cf any of its functions, Whether 
Vital, natural, or animal, attended with a ſen- 
ſation of uneaſineſs. In Botany, that ſtate of 
a plant, wherein it js rendered incapable of an- 
fwering the ſeveral purpoſes for which it was 
formed. . | 
To DISE ASE, V. A. to affect the body 
fo, as to render the exerciſe of any of its func- 
tions uneaſy, or impractieable; to affect with 
ain. | 3 
DISEA'/SEDNESS, S. a ſfate wherein an 
animal is rendered ingapable of performing ſuch 
functions as are neceflary to health and life, 
and for which their frame ſeems to have been 
intended. 455 
To DISEMBA/RK, V. A. to carry from a 
ſhip or other veſſel to land. Nepterly, to go on 
ore from a thip. . a 
To DISEMBIT!TER, v. A. to free from 
bitterneſs or pain; to ſweeten. Such inno- 


— 


cent amnſements as may diſembitter the minds 


3 


* 


& men. Fceboid. No. 34. +. | 


things unknown'from thoſe which are | 


4 which powerfully attracts its attention or affec- 


| riage contract; to marry to one alter being c0n- | 


©. 
* 


Dis 
1 5 
ed of body. NY yo | 
To DISEMBO'GUE, 'V, A. te diſcharge 
at its mouth into the ſea, applied to rivers, 
Neuterly, to flow, Among Mariners, to g0 
out of a river, ſtreight's mouth, or gulf, into 
the main ocean, applied to a ſhip, 9 5 
DISEMBO'WELLED, Part. taken from the 
_ '6 So her diſenborballed web Arachne,” 
: .. 0 e ; 
To DISEMBRO/IL, V. A. \{-debroville, 
Fr.] to fres from-contuſion, diſorder, perplexi- 
ty, or from quarrels which occaſion public com- 
motions- | ; 
To DISENA'BLE, V. A. to deprive of 
power; to weaken," or render a perſon unable 
to perform an undertaking. See Difable, 

- To Dis ENCHANT, V. A. to free from 
the power of any ſpell, . charm, or enchant- 
ment ; to free from infatuation, 

To DISENCUM'BER, V. A. to free fro 
any thing which hinders a perſon from exerci- 
ſing the powers of his underſtanding or body, 
and oppreſſes him with a ſenſation of burthen- 
ſomeneis or uneaſineſs; to free from any hin- 
drance, or obſtruction. 7 

DisENCU/MRRANCE, S. freedom from 
hindrance, perplexity, or uneaſi neſs, owing to 
any thing which pievents a perſon from exer- 
pe his ſtrength, or the faculty of his mind, 

7. +: 4 

To 'DISEN/GAGE, V. A. to ſeparate from 
any thing which is joined to a thing; to ſepa- 
rate from any thing which is an encumbrance; 
to clear from impediments or obſtructions; to 
withdraw, or divert the mind from any thing 


- 


i 


tion, Neuterly, to ſet - ourſelves free from. 
% We may d ſengages from the world by de- 
% grees. Collier. 1 
'DISENGA/GED, Adj. at leiſure; not fix- | 
ed to any particular object, or obliged to attend 
any particular perſon, | | 
| :DISENGA/GEMENT, S. releaſe or free |} 
dom from any obligation, attendance, or affec- 
tion, which influences the min. | 
To DISENTAN'GLE,'V. A. to ſet free 
from an obſtacle er impediment Which hinders | 
the mind or body from a proper uſe of their re- 
ſpective powers and abilities. Figuratively, ts | 
free from perplexity. - Es. 0 
To DISENTHRO'NE, V. A. to depoſe ; or 
drive: ſrom the throne. To difentbrone the 
« king of heav'n. Par. J 1 
To DISRN TRANCE, V. A. to free from 
a trance; to raiſe from a ſwoon. . Ralpho, | 
ce by this time diſentranced. At d. „ 
To DI SES PO USE, V. A. k a mar- 


trated 10 another. Lavinia diſeſpouſed.” | 


P 7 Li. a Es 2 : . : 

PISESTE/EM,: S. want of cſtvem; aNight; } 
loſs of erodit or efteem ; ſomething leſs than 
contempt. | 03 6 | 


To DISESTE!EM; V. A. to regard ſbebt- 


8 
e 


1 

4 

o 
« # 
* 4 
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eſterm or approbation, but does not rife to con- | 
t. 4 
—D1SFA/VOUR, S, a eircumſtance which 
impedes or hinders an undertaking; want of | 
countenance, or fuch a concurrence” as may 
render ' a defign ſucceſsful ; a ftate wherein a 
perſon meets with noencouragement or aſſiſtance | 
from another; want of beauty, or ſuch ſym- 
metry of features as may render a perſon agree- 


able, 

To DISFA/VOUR, v. A. to diſcounte- | 
nance; or hinder a defign from taking effect for 
want of aſſiſtance or encouragement ; to with- 


on. 
the act of ſpoiling 


; 


draw kindneſs from a perf 
DISFIGUR A/TION, S. 


the form of a thing or perſon, or rendering 


them ugly or diſagreeable; the ſtate of a thing 
whoſe natural form and beauty is ſpoiled, Fi- 
ratively, deformity. _ 

To DISFI/GURE, V. A. to change any 
thing to a worſe form; to render a thing leſs 
beautitul, or leſs agreeable. 

DISFYGUREMENT, S. change from beau- 
ty to uglineſs, or from a pleaſing form to one 
which is leſs ſo. EOS | 

To DISFR AYNCHISE, V. A. to deprive a 
place of its charter, privileges, or immunities ; 
or to deprive a perſon of his freedom as a ci- | 
ten. i 5 
DISFRA/NCHISEMENT, S. the act of 
depriving a perſon or place of privileges or im- 
munities | 

To DISGO/RGE, v. A. ſdegorger, Fr. 
from gorge, Fr. the throat] to vomit, or diſ- 
charge by the mouth. Figuratively, to dif- 
charge, or pour out with violence. 


PEI 


DISGRA'CE, S. [Fr.] ſhame; infamy; a | 


ſlate wherein a perſon or thing has loſt its ho- 
nour, eſteem, and thoſe qualities which render- 
ed it worthy of reſpect; the ſtate of a perſon 
who is cut of favour. 
To DISGRA'CE, V. A. to deprive of ho- 
nour, eſteem, or high employment. 
_ DISGRA'CEFUL, Adj. full of diffionour, 
of thoſe circumſtances and qualities, which 
make a perſon an object of reproach. * 
DISGRACEFULNESS, S. ſhamefulneſs. 
DISGR A/CEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as muſt ſubject a perſon to diſhonour, ſhame, 
or reproach, | 
DISGRA/CER, S. one who deprives another 
of ſome honourable employment; one who 
expoſes another to ſhame, difſhonour, and re- 
proach | hs 
DISGR A'CTOUS, Adj. unfavourable ; 
offenfive ; or giving offence, #* Diſgracious in 
the city's eye. Shak. a 
To DISG SE, V. A. [diſeziſer, Fr.] to 
conceal a perſon by means of ſome ſtrange dreſs. 
Figuratively, to diſſemble, or conceal by a falſe 
appearance; to disfigure or change the form of 
a thing 
rinking. 
DISGUV'SE, S. a dreſs made uſe of to elude 
the notice of thoſe we are acquainted with, or 
do conceal a perſon ; a falſe appearence made uſe 


of to cover or conceal ſome defigns 


Able action or behaviour. 


cc What 8 
„ having to do with «nſwer-jobbers, 


>. 


reproschful, or ſhameful, | 


j to intoxicate and render unſeemly by | 


chaſtity of a fl la 


1 


el 

PDiscosSER, 8. one who alters the na- 
tural appearance of a perſon; one who maſks or 
conceals: his. real defigns\'under fume falſe and 
ſpecious appearance, 

Dis Guis, 8. [from dis and guſt, of guftur, 
Lat. a taſte degout, — an averſion arifing from. 
the diſagreeabienefs of a thing to the palate ; 
diſtaſte ;- diſpleaſure, arifing from ſome diſagree» 


To DISGU/ST, v. A. {degoater, Fr. deguſe, 
Lat. ] to raiſe an averſion 4 nauſeouſneſs in the 
ſtomach by a diſagreeable taſte 3 to raiſe an 
averfion, or diſlike, by ſome diſagreeable or 
offenſive action, me from 
”* Swift... 

DIGU'STFUL, Adj. aboynding with ſuch 
qual ties, as produce. averfion or diflike, 

DISH, S. [diſe, Sax. diſcb, Teut. dyſc. Eſc, 
diſcre, Lat.] a broad ſhallow veſſel with a rim, 
either of filver, pewter, gold, or china, or 
earthen-ware, uſed: for holding and carrying 
joints, or other: victuals to table, and differing _ 
from a plate in fize. Figuratively, the meat ar 
victuals placed in a diſh. | 

To DISH, V. A. to ſerve meat up elegantly, 
or place it in a diſh, To ci our, to adorn, deck, 
or ſet off : a low term? | 

DISHABPLLE, S. [Fr.] an undxeſs; a looſe 
and negligent dreſs, 

Aer Adj. looſely and negligently 
dreſs d. . 

To DISHEA'R TEN, V. A. to deprive a 
perſon of courage and alacrity ; to terrify z to 
make a perſon imagine a thing to be impracti- 
cable; or that ſome approaching evil is un- 
avoidable, oy 55 

DIStiERISON, S, the act of debarring a per- 
ſon from an inherritance. 

To DISHE RTT, V. A. to debar a perſan 
from ſucceeding to an inheritance to cut off 
from an inheritance. | 

To DISHEVE/L, V. A. [decheveler, Fr.] to 
ſpread hair in a looſe, negligent, and diſorderly 
manner. | 
DISHONEST, Adj. void of honefty ; fradu - 
lent; or inconfiſtent with juſtice, Figuratively, | 


— 


— 
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DISHO/NESTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as is inconfiftent with honour or honeſty. 
DISHONNESTY, S, want of probity ; the 


DISHO*NOUR, S. that which affects a 
perſon with diſgrace. Figuratively, reproach, 
which — —— perſon of reputation. 
To DISHO/NOUR, V. A. to bring ts 
ſhame ; to diſgrace ; to blaſt the character of a_ 
perſon ; to violate a perſon's chaſtity; to treat 
with indignity. ; 

DISHO/NOUR ABLE, Adj. void of reſpect, 
reverence, or eſteem; ſhameful ; reproachful. 
' DISHO/NOURER, S. one who treats a 
perſon with indignity z one who violates tha 
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> DISINCLINATION, 8. want of affeftion; | glaſs of a teleſcope, or the width of its apper- 
; hiaſs 3 want of propenſity, ture, In Botany, the central, or middle part of 


b To DISINCLYNE, V. A. to leſſen one's af-= | radiated flowers, compoſed of ſeveral florets 


fections for a thing or perſon. - 3 placed perpendicularly, and ſometimes called th 
'  DISINGENU/ITY, 8. unfairneſs; low and | pelois or baſon ; a quoi, uſed by the — 
mean artifice | Some whirl the dit. Pops, See Diſcus. 


DISINGE/NUOUS, Adj. not of an open | DISKI/NDNESS, S. want of kindneſs, af. 
and frank diſpoſition; meanly; ſly 3 cunning ; {feftion, or benevolence ; an act whereby a 
or ſubtle, + © | thing or perſon receives damage or detriment, 

 DISINGF/NUQUSLY, Adv. in an unfair, | and is ſuppoſed to be derived from ill-will, or 
Ny, or crafty manner. 8 allienated affection. : 5 

DISINGE/NUOQUSNESS, S. a behaviour | DISLVKE, S. want of approbation or eſteem, 
wherein a perſon endeavours to ſecure his ends | ſhewed by a perſon's behaviour and actions. 
by concealing his deſign, and uſing low craft and] To DISLYKE, V. A. to diſapprove ; to look 
mean ſobterfuges, in order to accompliſh them. | on as improper, or faulty. “ Whoſoever di/. 
\ DISINHE'RISON, S. See Diſberiſon. *« /ikes the digreſſions. Temple, To ſhew diſ- 

To DISINHE/RIT, V, A. to cut off from a | guſt, or diſeſteem. | ; 
right to, or deprive of, an inheritance, To DISLV/KEN, V. A. to change the ap- 

To DISINTE'R, V. A. to take a body out | pearance of a thing, or make it look different 
pf a grave. Figurately, to diſcover ſomething | from what it was before. Diſliken—the 
concealed by ſome covering or impediment, | © truth of your own ſeeming.” Shak. 

«© Which a proper education might have an- DISLI/'K ENESS, S. the quality which make 
< terred. 1 | a thing appear different to what it was before ; 

DISINTERES'SED, Adj. See Diſintereſted. | the quality which makes à difference between 

DISIN/TEREST, -S. that which is contrary | things. 
to a perſon's ſucceſs or proſperity ; a diſadvan- | DISLV/KER, S, one who diſapproves a per- 
tage or loſs. © The judge is the great d:/intere/? | ſon or thing. | 
te to Rome. Glanville. Indifference to, or To DVSLOCATE, V. A. [from dis and 
diſregard of profit, or private advantage. locatus, of loco, Lat.] to put out of its proper 

DISEN'TERESTED, Adj. not influenced by | place ; to disjoint. | {- 
any views of private lucre, or advantage; ſupe- | DISLQCA'TION, S. [from giſlocate] the 
rior to any ſelfiſn motives,” * act of putting things out of their proper places; 

To DIS' JOIN, V. A. [ dejoindre, Fr.] to ſe- | the ſtate of a thing put out of its proper place. 
Parate or divide things which are united; to | In Surgery, a joint put out, or the forcing a 
Part. Hl | bane from its ſocket ; a luxation. 

To DIS/JOINT, V. A. to put out of joint; | To DISLO DGE, V, A, to remoye from a 
| to ſeparate things at the place where they are ce- | place or ſettlement by force; to drive an enemy 
mented or joined together; to carve or cut in | from a poſt; to remove an army to other 
_ by ſeparating the joints from each other; | quarters. The Volſcians are difodg'd.” 

o make incoherent ; to deſtroy the connection | Shak, Neuterly, to decamp, or go away to an- 

of words, or ſentences. *© Her words disjointed. | other place. He reſolvd— with all his le- 
Sith. Neuterly, to fall aſunder, or in pieces, | © gions to diſſodge. Par. Loſt, _ 5 

| DISJU'NCTION, S. [digun#e, Lat.] ſepa- DISLO'Y AL, Adj. 22 Fr.] falſe ot 
ration; or the act of dividing things or perſons, | diſobedient to a ſovereign. 5 
5 The digunction of the body and the ſoul,” | DISLO'YALLY, Adj. in a faithleſs, diſobe - 
Saut b. | dient, or rebellious manner, 

DISJU/NCTIVE, Adj. [diguniivas, Lat,] | DISLO'YALTY, 'S.. want of fidelity to a 
diſuniting; not proper for union. In Grammar, | ſovereign. ; | 8 
applied to ſuch particles as denote a ſeparation or | DISMAL, Adi. [dzys-maet, Belg. dies mals 
contraſt ; I love him r I fear him; the | Lat. an evil day] that which affects the mind 
word or is a disjuncti ve conjunction. In Logic, | with horror; melanchply 3 gloomy ;. ſorrow- 

applied to ſuch propoſitions whoſe parts are op- | ful. 3 3 

poſed to each other by disjunctive particles, thus; | DISM ALL V, Adv. in ſuch 3 manner as to 
6 Quantity is either length, breadth, or depth.“ excite horror, ſorrow, or melancholy ; with 2 
In theſe propoſitions their truth depends on the | ſorrowful or horrid appearance. 


immediate oppoſition of the parts. A disjunſliue DI'SMALNESS, S. the quality which ex- 
Hitgiſm, is that whoſe major is disjunEtive, as | cites horror, melancholy, pr ſorrow ; . the ſtate 
in the following, the major, or propoſition, | or appearance of a perſon or thing which com- 
printed in Italics, is disjunctiye. The earth | municates the idea of ſomething horrid, or ſor- 
moves in a girele or ellipfis ; but it does not move | rowful. i ED 
in a ci cle, therefore it moves in an ellipſig. To DISMANTLE, V. A. to ſtrip a perſon 
DIS JU NC TIVELV, Adj. diſtinctly; ſepa - of any dreſs which ſerved him as an ornament, 
ratelov. 5 Eq or defence; to ſmooth; to unfold ; or deftroy. 
DISK, S. Fdife, Sax. d ſes, Lat] in Aſtro- | «© To diſmantle ſ9 many folds of favour. Shak. 
nomy, the appearance or the body of the ſun or { To deſtroy the out-works or defences of a place; 
anets, which is divided by, aftronomers into i to A 8. down or deſtroy any thing external, 


. 


twelve parts. In Optics, the magnitude of the? His noſe diſmantled,” Dryd, Ts 
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ors 
To DISMA'SK, v. 4. topalloff a mak; 


to uncover . , | ö 
To DISMA'YY, V. A, [def Dar, Span.] to 
diſcourage, or diſhearten with fear. 
DISM A'Y, S. {deſmayo, Span.] loſs of cou- 
nge, occaſioned by ſame frightful object, or ap- 


prehenſion. ; : : 
DISMA'YEDNESS, 8. the fate of mind 
ariſing from the ſight of ſome frightful object, 
or the apprehenſion of ſome danger. 
To DIS MEMBER, V. A. to divide one 
member from another; to cut or tear to pieces. 
To DISMI'SS, V. A. [ Aiſauiſſus, Lat.] to 
ſend away; to diſcharge from attendance; to 
give leave to depart ; to diſcharge from ſervice, 
or from an employment, 5 
DIS MISSION, S. I demiſſo, Lat.] the act of 
ſending away; an honoura 
office; deprivation; or the being 
any poſt or offie. 
To DISMO'RTGAGE, 


4 


| 


turned ont of 


| 


v. A. to redeem 


from or clear a mortgage, by paying the money 


lent on any lands or eſtate. He diſm 
« the crown demeſnes. Howwel. 

To DISMOU!NT, V. A. f[demonter, Fr.] 
to unhorſe; to loſe any preferment or poſt of 
honour ; to diſlodge or force cannon from their 
carriages, Neuterly, to alight from an horſe T 
ts deſcend from any eminence, or high place. 

- DISNA'TURED, Adj. unnatural 5 wanting 
the natural affections of humanity, ** Athwart 
« diſnatur'd torment. Shak, 
 DISOBE!/DIENCE, S. a wilful acting con- 
trary to the commands or prohibitions of a ſu- 
perior, | 

DISOBF/DIENT, Part. or Adj. guilty of. 
ating contrary to the Jaws, or the commands 
of a ſuperior. - | | 

To DISOBE/Y, V. A. to act contrary to 
the will or commands of a ſuperior ; to break 
the laws, by doing ſomething which is for- 
kidden, or refuſing to do ſometking chat is com- 
manded, | 

DISOBLIG A'TION, S. an act which alie- 
vates the affections of a perſon, ox. changes a a 
friend into an enemy; an act which occaſions 
dilguſt or diſlike. | | 

To DISOBLFGE, V. A. {pronounced, 
commonly, in imitation of the French, diſ- 
</zge] to do ſomething which offends another; 
to diſpleaſe, SY, 

DISOBLI/GING, Part, or Adj. unpleafing ; | 
void of thoſe qualities which attract friendſhip ; 
offenfive, | 

DISOBLVYGINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
28 to diſpleaſe. £ 5 | 
enn S. readineſs to diſ- 
eale, 3 
 DISO'RBED, Part, [from dis and orb] caſt 
kom its proper orbit, or path wherein it per- 
eu its revolutions. © Like a ftar diſorb d. 


DISOR/DER, S. [d:fordre, Fr.] want of 
method, or regular diftribution z tumult, or con- 
fuſion; breach or violation of laws; diſeaſe z ge- 
nerally uſed for ſome ſlight diſeaſe; diſcompoſure 
Pha, aricng from the tarbulence of the paſ- | 


ortgaged 


| 


, | 
1 from an | p 
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tively, to ſend out o 
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To DISO'RDER, v. A, to throw into con- 
fuſion; to deſtroy the regular diſtribution of a” 
thing; to ruffle or confuſe ; to make fick, or 
affect with ſome light diſeals 3 to diſcompole. 

DISO/RDERED, Part. not complying with 
laws or orders, applied to the morals. Indiſ- 
poſed, or aſſected with a flight diſeaſe, applied 
to the body, Confuſed, tumultuous, or rebel- - 
_ applied to ſtates. Rumpled, applied to 

rels.” „„ ; , 

DISO'RDERLY, Adv. in a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with law, or virtue, applied to morals. 
In an irregular, or tumultuous manner, applied 
to the motion of the animal ſpirits or fluids., 
In a manner wanting method, applied to the 
placing of things, to the diſtribution of ideas, 
or to the arrangement of arguments in learned 
roductions. n ee e 

DISO'RDERLY, Adj. acting inconfiſtent_ 
with laws or virtue; confuſed, or not regular - 
ly placed ;--tumultugus.. . | | 

DISO'RDINATE, S. irregular; not con- 
formable to the rules of virtue, © Theſe not 
0 di ſordinate. Milt. | X 5 

DISO'RDINATELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to exceed the bounds of temperance, or 
to tranſgreſs the laws of morality. 

To DISPA'RAGE, V. A. [from diſpar, 
Lat.] to match with a perſon or thing which is 
not equal; to, diſgrace, by joining a thing of 
ſuperior excellence with one below it; to diſ- 
grace or injure by compariſon with ſomething af 
leſs value; to treat with gontempt and diſho- 
nour ; to expoſe ; to blame; cenſure z or re- 

roach, 12 

DISPARA'GEMENT, S. d.ſgrace or diſ- 
honour done to a perſon or thing by comparing 
them with ſomething of inferior excellence and 
dignity ; diſgrace 3 diſhonour.; or reproach. 

DISPARA'/GER, S. one who treats a per- 
ſon or thing with indignity, and endeavours to 
leſſen their value by comparing or uniting them 


* 


{ with ſomething of lefs value, or below them. 


DIS/PARATES, S. [plural, diſparata, Lat.] 
in Logic, things ſo ualike, that they cannot be 
compared together, - 4) | 

DISPARITY, S. [d&ſpar, Lat.] oppoſition 


or difference of qualities; difference in degree, 


whether it reſpect rank or excellence; unlke- 
neſs, or diſſimilitude. . 5 
Te DISPA/RT, V. A. in Gunnery, to ſet 
a mark on the muzzle-ring of a piece of odd . 
nance, ſo that a right line taken upon the top 
of the baſe-ring againſt the touch hole, may be 
parallel to the axis of the concave cylinder: 
DISPA/RT, S. the mark ſet on the muzzle- 
ring of apiece of oxdnance. - 
DISPA'SSION, S. freedom from the paſ- 
fions or aftections of the mind. . 
DISPA/SSIONATE, Adj. free from the tur- 
bulence of anger, or other paſſions ;z calm, cool, 
and temperate... _ 8 
To DISPA'TCH, V. A. [d pecber, Fr.] to 
ſend a perſon or thing away haſtily. Figura 
the world by a violent 
m buſineſs quickly 


death; to murder; to perfor 
e 


. 


o 
3 


of expeditiouſty; to conclude a buſineſs or af- 
flair with another. EF 
DISPA”'iCH, S. quickneſs or expedition in 
performing. 'Figuratively, conduct; manage- 
ment. You ſhall put this night's bufineſs 


meſſenger. ſent in haſte; an expreſs, '*© Diſ- 
4% patches were ſent away.” 1 

DISPA'TCHFUL, Adj. fall of hafte, expe- 
dition, or quickneſs in the performance of bu- 
finefs 


$. . 
To DiSPE'L, V. A. [diſpelis, Lat. ] to diſ- 
perſe; to clear away any obſtruction, by ſcat- 
tering or diſſipating it. 
DISPENISARV, S. 2 diſpenſe] the place 
where medicines are fold, and phyſicians bills 
are made up at a low price, for the benefit of 
the poor; a book containing forms or receipts 
for making medicines. Ct 4 
DISPENSA'TION, 8. [diſpenſatio, Lat.] 
the act of diſtributing to ſeveral things or parts; 
the oecononiy »bſerved by Providence in govern- 
ing particular ſtates, or in the general diſtribu- 
tion of rewards and puniſhments to all man- 
kind ; a permiſſion todo ſomething contrary to 
the laws; or a relaxation and ſuſpenſion of their 
force for a certain time, or on a peculiar occa- 


gon. - | 
DISPENSA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one employed 
in diſtributing. © Her majeſty made them diſ- 
4 penſators of her favours.” Bacon. 
DISPEN/SATORY, S. a book containing 
the forms or receipts by which medicines are 
made. See Diſpenſary, _T | 
To DISPENSE, V. A. [deperſer, Fr.] to 
diſtribute or give among ſeveral perſons ; to ex- 
cuſe from a duty, 
' DISPE/NSE, S. excuſe ; diſpenſation. © In- 
46 dulgences, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls,” Par, 
Lo a 


DISPENSER, S. one who diſtributes. 
To DISPE'OPLE, V. A. [pronounced af 
le] to deprive a country of its inhabitants. 
ISPE'OPLER, S. one who deprives a coun- 
of its inhabitants. Wy 
To DISPE'RSE, V. A. [diſperſus, Lat.] to 
fcatter; to drive to different parts; to ſeparate a 
body of men or multitude. | 
DISPER'SEDLY, Adv. in a ſeparate man- 
ner ; ſeparately. 8 ö , 
DISPER'SEDNESS, S. the ſtate of things 
or perſons which are divided or ſeparated. 
ISPE'RSER, S. one who ſpreads abroad; 
or makes public by communicating to many. 
DISPERSION, S. [diſper fro, Lat.] the act 
of ſcattering or ſpreadjng ; the ſtate of perſons 
which were once united, but are divided, or ſe- 
parated from each other. | 
To DISPVRIT, V. A. to ſtrike with fear; 
or to repreſs the courage of a perſon by ſome me- 
nace, or ill treatment; to exhauſt the ſpirits, or / 
deprive a perſon of his natural alacrity and vi- 


Sour. | | | 

DISPIRVTEDNESS, S. want of alacrity, 
vigour, or vivacity. - 
To DISPLA'CE, V. A. to put out of a 


* 


- 


into my &ſpatch.”” Sbal. A meifage, or 
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| ſayerſ6d6 ; to remove Gr abblith, in order ts in- 
troduce ſome other perſon or thing in the room. 
DISPLA/CENCY, 8. Fdjplatentia, Lat.] 
actions or behaviour whith occafion diſpleaſure, 
diſguſt, of any thing diſpleating, | 
; Fo DISPLAYNT, V. A. to remove 4 plant 
ple away from a ſettlement. 6 
To DISPLAY, V. A. [d-ſplier; depliyes, 
Fr. deſplegare, Ital.] to ſpread d or wide z 
to new to the fight, or to the underſtanding ; 
to explain a thing minutely x to ſet oftentatiouſly 
to view. In Carving, to cut up a crane, Cs. 
DISPLAY, S. the act of exhibiting a thing 
ta view, in order to diſcover its beauties and ex- 
cellencies, 7 2 | 
DISPLA'YED, Part. in Heraldry, applied to 
a bird in an etect poſture, with its wings ex- 
panded or ſtretched out. 
DISPLEA'SANT, Adj. diſagreeable or of- 
fenfive to the ſenſes,” 4 What to one is a moſt 
<< grateful odour, to another is noxious and diſ- 
« pleaſant. Gland. | | 
Io DISPLEAVSE, V. A. [prononneed diſ- 
pleſe] to offend, or malee angry; to do a thing 
which will raiſe the ill-will of a perſon, or for- 
feit his efleem, To diſguſt, or raiſe an aver- 
ſion, applied to the ſenſes, _ | 
DISPLE/ASINGNESS, S. the quality of 
creating diſlike, or being difagrteeable either to 
the ſenſes or judgir ent. | nts | 
DISPLE!/ASURE, S. a diſagreeable ſenſation ; 
uneaſineſs, or pain; that which will offend a 
perfon ; anger proceeding from ſome offence 
given, or from ſomething which was diſagree- 
able; a ſtate of diſgrace, wherein a perſon has 
loft the favour of another, | 


to ſome other place. Figuratively, to drive a 
t "op 


- 


To DISPLO'DE, v. A. [diſphdo, Lat.] to 
vent or diſcharge with a loud noiſe. © In poſ- 


te ture to diſplode their ſecond fire—of thunder. 
Par, Loft. | | 4 
DISPO/RT, S. play; ſport; paſtime ; di- 
verſion. Us'd—to ſuch . 1B Par, Loft. 
rſpoſe] the act of 


To DISPOSE, V. A. [dſpiſer, Fr. from 
diſpons, Lat.] to employ or apply to any uſe; 
to beſtow, or give j to ſpend or lay out money 3 

to turn to any particular end; to adopt, fit, or 
form for any purpoſe ; to influence the mind; 
to regulate or adjuſt ; to place in any condition; 
to ſell; to get rid of. : 

DISPOISER, S. a perſon who has the ma- 
nagement of any affair or money; he that gives, 
beſtows, or fegulates; a director; one who diſ- 
tributes without controul, and in an arbitrary 
manner. 1 5 85 

DISPOSI!TION, 8. [diſpoſitio, Lat.] à re- 
gular arrangement, diſtribution, or order of the 
parts of a thing or ſyſtem, which diſcovers art, 
method and prudence z natural fitheſs or ten- 
dency ; propenſity, bent, or temper of the mind; 


Face; to remove from one place to another; to 


affections of kindneſs er will # The 4% 


DF 8 
te poftions of each people towards the other. 
Swift. Applied to the mind, When the power 
and ability of doing any thing is forward and 
ready on every oe non to break into action. 

DIspOSTTOR, 8. in Aſtrology, the ſup- e 

fed lord of the ſigu, in which a planet is, and 
the ruler of its influence. 

To DISPOSY/ESS, V. A. to turn a perſon 
out of a place which he is maſter of, © To 
3 0 N ca, of his new gotten king- 

« dom. s 
' . DISPRA'ISE, S. blame; or the act of find- 
ing fault; cenſure; repronch. 

To DISPRAVISE, V. N. to blame; to find 
fault with z to cenſure... 


DISPRA/ISER, S. one who blames, or finds 


favlt. : 
DiSPR AISINGLY, Adv. with blame, or 


cenſure 

"To DISPRE/AD, V. A. to ſpread abroad; 3 
to ſpread different ways. 6 

DISPRO/OF, S. confutation z or the prov- 
ing a thing to be falſe, 

DISPROFIT, S. loſs ;. dame? that by 
which a thing is rendered lefs valuable, or a 

{on receives loſs. | 

DISPROYO/RTION, 8. the diſagreement | m 
between the quality or quantity of different 
things, or the parts of the fame thing. 

To DISPROPO/RTION, V. A. to join|© 
things which do not ſuit, or diſagree with each 
other in quantity or quality. 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLE, Adj. diſagree- 
ing in quantity; not welt ſuited or proportioned | 
to ſomething elſe, ' 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLENESS, /S. the 
want of agreement with reſpect to quantity, 
ſue, or ſymmetry. 

DISPROPO/RTIONAL, Adj. unſuitable or 
diſagreeing in quar tity, quality, or value with 
ſomet lung elſe. 

DISPROPO'RTIONATE, Adj. diſagreeing 
in quantity or value with ſomething elſe ; want- 
ing ſymmetry. 

DISPROPO'RTIONATELY, Adv. want- 
ing ſymmetry. 


To DISPRO'VE, V. A. to confute an aſſer- 


ton; to ſhew a thing or practioe to be incon- 


ſiſtent with truth, law, or morality. 

DISPRO! VER, S. one who confutes, or 
proves a thing or argument to pe falſe, or erro- 
neous, 

DISPUNNISHABLE, A in Law, without 
ſome penal clauſe or article( ſubjecting a 
to make good any loſs or d Not diſ- 
1 2 m/hable of Se. Swift. 

VSPUTABLE, Adj. that whi 
wit of arguments both for and..againſt it; li- 
able to diſpute ; lawful to be conteſted, 

' DVSPUTANT, S. [di „ Lat.] one 
who argues againſt, or oppo the opinions of 
another. 

' DISPUTA/TION; 8. [ diſpatatie 
art of oppoſing the ſentiments of gthers ; con- 
troverſy, or argument produced exther in favour 
of one's own ſentiments,-or In n to 
thoſe of another. 


may ad- | 


Lat,} the | 


1 5 1 $ 
the opinions of . given to debate, ar cam 


villing. * 
DISPU/TATIVE, . ee 
my nog of mans Far 1 nd 2 


"To DISPUTE, V. N. [diſpure, Lat.] 8 
oppoſe the ſentiments or opinion of another; 
deny and argue againſt any received _ 
Actively, to-contend for a thing either by words 
or actions; to oppoſe or queſtion; to diſcuſs. a 


* man. Stok. 

DISPU'TE, S. the act of oppoſing or bring · 
ing arguments againſt the opinion of another; 
comtroverſy. 

DISBU TER, S. one engaged. in, ar fond 
of controverſ 

DISQUA'LIFICATION, S. that which ren- 
ders a perion unfit for the diſcharge of an employ... 

To DISQUAYLIFY,. V. A. to make unfit ; 


to diſable by ſome natural or legal impediment ; 3 


to We ae from any right, claim, or 


practice law. 
DIS rf. 8. uneafineſs ; A 


ee. eaſe of mind; anxiety, 


DISG DIRT, Adj, uneaſy, or diſturbed in 


mind. 

To DISQUYVET, V. A. to difturb the mind 
of a perſon by ſome diſagreeable and calamitous 
3 to fret; to vex; to make uneaſy. 

DISQUIETER, * diſturber 3 or one who 
renders another uneaſy in mind, 4 

DISQUYVETLY, Adv. anxiouſly ;_ in ſuch a 
COON to diſturb, or make uneaſy. 

DISQUIE/TNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon 
who is diſpleaſed with his preſent condition, in- 
volyed in troubles _ dangers, or affrightened. 
by ſome 1 

DISQUVETU E, 8. 23 or diſturb- 
ance of mind ; anxiety; want of tranquility. 

DISQU ISIYTION, 8. [diſgurfetidy Lat. ] an 
act of the mind, whereby it examines into a 
ſubject in order to underſtand its importance, to 
foreſee its conſequences, and to find out what 
may be urged either for or againſt it; a ſtrict 


"DISREGARD, S. ſlight notice; contempt 3 
; diſefteem. - 

To DISREGARD, V. A. to take no no- 

tice of 3 to- flight 5- to z to contemn, 


temptuous; or making a ſmall account either 
of perſons or things. 

DISREGA/RDFULLY, Adj. in a negligent, 
contemptuous, or ſli g Manner. 

DISRF'LISH, S. a bad tafte ; diſguft, o or diſ- 
like, applied to the taſte. 

To DISRE'LISH, V. A. to make a thing 
nauſeous; to affect the taſte with a diſagreeable 
ſenſation. Figuratively, to diſlike ; to want ® 
taſte for. 

DISREPUTA/TION, S. diſgrace; or that 
which will leflerr a perſon's character or fame. 
 - DISREPU!TE, S, an ill character; loſs of 
reputation, or efteem ; reproach, 


e . , want of ef- 


' DISPUTA/TIQUS, 


, : deem; 


— 
* 


queſtion; to think on. 4 Diſpute it like a2 


Po ſcrutiny, or examination of a 2 or 


DISREGA'RDFU L, Adv. fd ah, con- 
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* Irreverent, or unmannerly manner. 
To DISRO/BE, V. A. to undreſs or ſtrip a 


__ condition, but wants ſomething to comp 
- wiſh or happineſs ; diſcontent. 


Aſecto] in Anatomy, to divide the parts of an 


tum, ſupine of difſemino] to ſcatter ſeed ; to 
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or propagating a report. 


aà breach of union; gontention; or warm op- 


meſs. ? 


efteem ; unmannerly., | 
DISRESPEC!/TFULLY, Adv. in an uncivil, 


perſon of cloaths. Figuratively, to lay aſide, 
to diveſt, applied to the mind. Who will 
ebe perſuaded to diſrobe himſelf at once of all 
. his old opinions. Locke, . 

DISRU/PTION, S. the act of breaking or 
burſting aſunder; a breach, or rent. 


DISSATESFA'CTION, S. the ſtate of a 


ſent 
t his 


DISS ATISFA“CTORINESS, S. inability, 
or want of power to give content. 

DISSATISFA'CTORY, Adj. that which is 
not able to produce content. 
To DISS A“ TISFV, V. A. to be diſcontent; 
to diſpleaſe; to want ſome quality requiſite to 
pleaſe or content. N 

To DISSF/CT, V. A. [difefum, ſupine of 


perſon who is not contented with his 


animal body with a knife, in order to conſider 
each of them apart. Figuratively, to divide 
and examine a ſubject minutely. 

DISSE/CTION, S. in Anatomy, the act of 
cutting or dividing the ſeveral parts of an ani- 
mal body aſunder, in order to examine into their 
nature and reſpective uſes to divide the ſeveral 
parts of a plant, leaf, or any piece of work, in 
order to examine into the mutual connection of 
their ſeveral parts, compoſitions, and work- 
manſfrip. 5 SE... 

DISSEV/ZOR, S. one who deprives or dif. 
poſſeſſes another of his right. 

To DISSE/'MBLE, V. A. [diſſimulo, Lat. 
diſſimuler, Fr.] to hide or conceatunder a falſe 
appearance; to pretend that to be which is not. 
Neuterly, to play the hypocrite, 1 

DISSE'MBLER, S. one who conceals his 
real deſigns, temper, or diſpoſition, under a 
fahſe and ſpecious appearance; an hypocrite. 

DISSE/MBLINGLY, Adv, in an hypocri- 
tical manner; in ſuch a manner as to conceal 
one's real ſentiments under a falſe and ſpecious 

arance. | 


To DISSE/MINATE, v. A, [diftmina- 


ſow. Figuratively, to ſpread abroad, or pro- 
gate a report, | | 
DISSEMINATION, S. [ diſſeminatio, Lat.] 
the act of ſowing; the act of ſpreading abroad, 


DISSE MINA T OR, S. he that ſows. Figura 
tively, one who ſpreads or propagates a doctrine. 
DISSE/NSION, S. [difjerfio, Lat.] dif- 
ference or diſagreement in opinion or politics; 


ſition. | 

DISSE/NSTOUS, Adj. diſpoſed to firife ; 
guarreſome 3 factious. | 

To DISSE NT, V. N. [diffentio, Lat.] to 


DISRESPE'CTFUL, Adj. uncivil; without 


to rus -f DISSF'NT, — — 


opinion; avowal or declaration of difference of 
opinion. a 235 4 5 
DISSENT A'NEOUS, Adj, diſagreeable; in- 
conliſtent, te FS» ; 7 4 
/- DISSE/NTER, 8. one who. diſagrees, or de- 
clares his diſagreement with reſpe& to an opi- 
nion; one who ſeparates from the communion 
of the church of England. . . 
DISSERTA'TION, S. [difſerratio, Lat.] 2 
ſet diſcourſe or treatiſe. 
bDISSERVICE, S. harm; hurt; a prejudice 
or ill turn done to a perſon or thing. Fw 
DISSE'RVICEABLE, Adj, that which will 
| hinder the advantage of a perſon or thing ; in- 
1 jurions ; hurtful. 5 
DISSE'RVICEABLENESS, S. that which 
hinders the accompliſhing ſome end; hurt; 
miſchief; damage; injury; harm. 5 
To DISSE VER, V. A. [the particle Ji 
added to ſever, does not alter its ſignification, 
an impropriety obſerved in ſome other words of 
our language, viz. diſannul, &c.] to break or 
part in two; to ſeparate ; te divide. 1 
DISSFMILAR, Adj. bn Lat.] dif- 
fering in quality or ſhape from the thing Which 
it is compared with ; unlike ; of a different 
kind or nature, : h | | 
DISSIMILA'RITY, S. unlikeneſs in qua- 
lity, temper, or diſpoſition. 
DISSIMUVLITUDE, 8. difference of form 
or quality; want of reſemblance with a thing 
compared. | | „ 
DISSIMULA/TION, S. (diſſimulatio, Lat.] 
the act of putting on a falſe appearance in order 
to conceal one's intention, or diſpoſition; then 
uſed in a bad ſenſe, Sometimes a bare conceal- 
ment of one's mind, which is confiftent with 
prudence, and teconcileable with virtue and ho- 
neſty, 
DI/SSIPABLE, Adj. eaſily ſeparated and 
ſcattered. 
To DI/SSIPATE, v. A. ere Lat.] 
to ſeparate any collection, and diſperſe the parts 
at a diſtance ; to divide the attention between 
a diverſity of objeAs, and thereby render it im- 
poſſible to fix to any with intenſeneſs; to 
ſquander wealth, or ſpend a fortune. 
DISSIPA/TION, S. [Fr. diffpatio, Lat.] 
the act of ſeparating the parts which form any 
collection, maſs, or body; the ſtate of the parts 
of a body ſeparated, and at a diſtance from each 
other. Figuratively, inattention ; attention di- 
vided among a variety of objects, and thereby 
tendered incapable to fix on any with intenſe- 
neſs. | ; 
To DISSOfCIATE, v. A. [difſociatum, ſur 
pine of d://acio, Lat.] to ſeparate things or per- 
{ons which are united, 1 . | 
DISSO/LVABLE, Adj. [from diſſolve] that | 
which is capable of having its parts ſeparated by 
moiſture, or the action of ſome fluid. Not 
ec difſſolvable by the moiſture of the tongue. 
Newt, Opt. - Difſoluble is more generally uſed. 
DISSO'LUBLE;-Adj. [difſolubilis, Lat, ] ca- 
pable of having its parts ſeparated by moiſture 


or heat, Fur * wx: Di6SQ- 
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diſagree in opinion; to think differently; to be 
af à contrary nature; to differ, | 
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pissobuskLrrv, s. the poſſibility of 


hqving its parts ſeparated or liquified by moiſture 


pat | 1 
an DISSO'LVE, V. A. [difſebvo, Lat.] to 
deſtroy the form of a thing by ſeparating its 
arts with moiſture, or heat; to melt, or liqui- 
fy ; to deſtroy; to ſeparate; to break the ties 
of any thing z to part perſons who are united 
by any bonds, or the force of mutual affection; 
to clear up a doubt or difficulty. To difſobve 
« doubts. Dan. v. 16. To break up or diſ- 
charge an aſſembly. 5 | 
DISSO'L VENT, Adj. [ difokvens, Lat. ] hav- 
ing the power of ſeparating, or breaking the 
union of the particles of a body. 
DISSO'LVENT, S. having the power of ſe- 
parating the parts of any thing, 
' DISSO'LVER, S. that which has the power 
of melting, liquifying, or breaking the union 
DISSOLUTE, S. 8 lutus, Lat.] diſſolved 
in, or abandoned to pleaſures; leoſe ; wanton ; 
or unreſtrained by the rules of morality, the or- 
ders of government, or the laws of religion. 
DISSOLUTELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
js inconſiſtent with virtue, government, or reli- 
gion, In Debauchery, without reſtraint, 
DISSOLUTENESS, S. looſeneſs of man- 
ners; a conduct regulated by no laws, and ſub- 
jected to no reſtraint; wantonneſs; debauchery; 
wickedneſs. f I 
DISSOLU'TION, S. the act of ſeparating 
the particles of a body, or liquifying and melt- 
ing by heat or moiſture ; the deſtruttion of any 
thing by the ſeparation of its parts ; the ſub- 
ſtance or thing formed by melting a thing; 
death, or the ſeparation of the body and ſoul ; 


the act of breaking up, diſmiſſing, or putting 


an end to an aſſembly. „ The diſſolution of 
© the parliament.” Licentiouſneſs ; or diſre- 
gard of virtues or religion; more commonly 
Riled diſſoluteneſs. ** An univerſal diſſolution of 
manners began to prevail.” Atterbury, 
DISSONANCE, S. [Fr. diſſonans, Lat.] 


a mixture of harſh and unharmonious ſounds; 


diſcord. _ 

_ DISSON ANT, Adj. [ diſſonans, Lat. ] ſound- 
ing harſh and diſagreeable to the ear. Figura- 
tively, inconſiſtent ; diſagreeing, ufed with from, 
but moſt properly with to. What can be 
* more diſſonant from reaſon. Haſkew, ** Any 


e thing di ſonant to truth. South. 


To PISSU “ADE, V. A. CAiſſuadeo, Lat.] 
to make uſe of arguments to hinder a perſon 
from doing ſomething which he intends; to 
a a thing as improper, or diſadvanta- 

ous, 

DISSU!ADER, S. one who endeavours, by 
arzument, to divert a perſon from a deſign or 
undertaking. ; | 

DISSU? ASTON, S. an argument or motive 
made uſe of to divert or hinder a perſon from 
cloſing in with any defign, or engaging in an un- 
dertaking. | : | 

DISSU' ASIVE, Adj. tending to divert or 
turn aſide from any purpoſe or deſign. 

DISSU/ASIVE,. S. a motive or argument 


| made uſe of to prevail on a perſon to decline a 


{ cold, or other qualities. Violent commotions, 


confuſion; mixture of contrary. qualities or ex- 


DIS 
1 I» 


deſign, or purſuit, 75/6 
DISSY'/LLABLE, 8. LNB, Gr.] in 
Grammar; a word of two ſyllables, Cs. 
DI'STAFF, S. 4270, Sax, from dic, Belg. 
a_ thigh, and faff, a ftick; on account of its 
being ſupported by thoſe parts, according to 
Minſhew; but touev, Belg. toro or bemp, acts 
cording to Skinner] the ſtaff or ſtick, on the 
extremity of which the tow or hemp is faſtened 
for ſpinning, * Figuratively, a female. 4 
te diftaff in the throne. Dryd. = 
To DISTAIN, V. A. to mark a thing with 
a different colour; to ſpoil the colour of a 
thing. Figuratively, to blot; to mark with 
infamy ; to pollute, or defile, : | 
DVSTANCE, S. [Fr. difantia, Lat.] the 
ſpace, or length of ground between any two ob- 
jects, applied to place or ſituation; a ſpace 
marked in a courſe wherein race-horſes run, 
The ſpace between a thing preſent, and one 
that is paſt or future, applied to time, Diſtine- 
tion, applied to ideas. A modeſt or reſpectful 
behaviour, oppoſed to familiarity, A with- 


To DISTANCE, V. A. to remove from the 
view; to place farther from a perſon; to leave 
behind at a race the length of a diſtance - poſt. 
Figuratively, to ſurpaſs a perſon in the abilities 

DISTANT, Adj. [Fr. diffars, Lat.] far 
from, applied to place. Apart, ſeparate, aſun- 
der, applied to ſituation, or the ſpace between 
two or more bodies. Removed from the preſent 
inſtant, applied to time paſt, or future. 

To DIS TASTE, V. A. to occaſion a- diſ-- 
agreeable or. nauſeous taſte ; to affect the taſte. 
| with a diſagreeable ſenſation ; to diſlike, , 

DISTA'STEFUL, Adj. affecting the palate, 
or organ of taſte, with a nauſeous or diſagreeable 
ſenſation ; that which gives offence, or is un- 
pleaſing ;. ſhewing ill- will, or diſguſt, Di. 
% taſteful looks. Shak. £24 . 

DISTE'MPER, S. a diſproportionate mixture 
of ingredients, In Medicine, ſome diſorder of 
the animal machine, occafioned by the redun- 
dancy of ſome morbid humours; a diſorder of 
the mind, arifing from the predominance of any 
paſſion or appetite z want of due ballance be- 
tween contraries; ill - humour. Tumultuous 
diſorder, or confuſion, applied to ſtates. In 
N 4 mixing or tempering the colours 
with fize, whites of eggs, and other ſubſtances, 
beſides plain water and oil. 2 

To DISTEMPER, v. A, to weaken health; 
to affect with ſome diſeaſe; to diſorder; to fill 
the mind with perturbation or confuſion. Ta 
render rebellious, or diſaffected, applied to ſtates. 

DISTE'MPERATE, Adj. immoderate. 
cc The diſtcmperate heat. Raleigh, | 
DISTE'MPERATURE, S. exceſs of heat, 


applied to government. Perturbation of mind; 


tremes. . 
To DISTE ND, V. A. [difends, Lat.] to 


| firetch by filling; to firetch out in breadth. 


-  DISTENT, 


drawing of affection; reſerve ; coolneſs. pits 


_ © - DISTINCTLY, Adv. without confuſing 


|  " ſexvation of the difference between things; a 
the | 


Difis 
{DISFTE'NT, S. the which 
thing is ſpread or ſtretched ; breadth, © 


* 


of ſtretching out; breadth, or the ſpace which 
is occupied by a thing diſtended; the act of ſe- 
parating one thing from another, 

-  DIS/TICH, S. [diftichus, Lat.] in Poetry, 2 
couplet ;. a couple of lines; à poem conſiſting 
only of two verſes ; a theme or ſubject treated 
of and comprized in two lines. 

To DI TIL, V. N. [dift/h, Lat.] to drop, 
or fall by drops. To drop or fall gently, applied 
to flaids ; to extract the virtues of ingredients 
by means of a Mill. ; 

- - DISTPLLATION, S. [difiillatio, Lat.] the 
act of ſeparating the oily, watery, or ſpiritous 
parts of ingredients, inclofed in a ſtill, by means 
of fire 5 or by the heat of dung; the act of fal- 
ling in d 
from aftill. : 34 

- DISTFLLATORY, Adj. belonging to, or 
uſed in diſtilling; | 5 

DISTFLLER, S. one who makes and ſell; 
diſtilled liquors, $9 4 

. DSTV/LLERY, S. the buſineſs, trade, or 

ent of a diſtiller. 

DISTFNCT, Adj. [ diſtinctus, Lat.] different 
both in number and kind; ſeparate ; apart; 
aſunder; cleared and unconfuſed ; marked out, 
as to be diſtinguiſhed from any other, 

+ DISTVNCTION, S. Fr. diſtinctio, Lat.] a 
note which ſhews the difference between two 
or more objects; a mark of ſup-riority ; that 
by which one thing or perſon differs from an- 
other; difference made between perſons of va- 
vous ages, ſexes, or ranks ; diviſion into dif- 
ferent parts ; diſcernment 5 judgment; high 
rank, or ſet above others by honour or title. 


- DISTUNCTIVE, Adj. that which manifeſts | 


er marks the difference between perfons or 
things ; having the power to diſtinguiſh, or per- 
erive the difference between things; judicious. 


DISTYNCTIVELY, Adv. in right order; 


without confuſion. 5 


ane part with another ; plainly ; clearly. 
DISTTNCTNESS, S. a nice or accurate ob- 


mind, which renders their difference from each 
other manifeſt and eaſily perceived. 


To DISTYNGUISH, v. A. diſinguo, 


Lat.] to note the difference between things; to 
ſeparate from others by ſome mark of honour ; 
to divide by notes ſhewing the difference between 
things, in other teſpects, like each other; to 
perceive z to diſeern critically ; to conftityte a 
difference; to ſpecificate ;z to make known, or 
to make eminent. e 
- DISTYNGUISHABLE, Adj. that which 
may be ſeparated or eaſily known, on account of 
its difference from another; werthy of note or 
repard ” | 7 
DISTI/NGUISHED, Ad. eminent or extra- 


<; tended one fourteenth part ſonger; which ad- 

& dition of dier will add* much to their 

% beauty.” Merton. | | 
: DISTE/NTION,, S. [diflentio, Lat.] the act 


rops z that which deſcends in drops | 


| 


i 
, countof ſome remarlcable differenceorexcellence 
DISTINGUTSHER, $. one who fees and 
notes the difference of things with accuracy; 2 
judicious obſerver, ; 
 DPTYNGUISHINGLY, Adv. with fome 
mark which renders a difference remarkable. 

DISTYNGUISHMENT, S. the obſervation 
of the difference between things. 

To DISTO RT, V. A. [diffortus, Lat. from 
| difforqueo, Lat.] to twiſt; to deform by uncouth 
or irregular motions; to put out of its natural 
ſtate and condition. Di/ort the underſtand- 
ing.“ Tilforf. To wreſt an expreſſion from 
its true meaning, 

PDISTORTION, S. [diftortio, Lat.] in 

Medicine, à contraction of one fide of the 

mouth, by a convulfion of the muſcles of one 

fide of the face; an irregular motion by which 

uy of the parts of animal bodies are rendered de- 
med. 

To DISTRA CT, rticiple paſſive 4i/- 
traFed, formerly FAM + from Sor rol 
ticip, of diffrabo, Lat.] to pull a thing different 
ways at the ſame time; to ſeparate ; to part, 
« Diftra# your army. Shak. To draw or 
turn to different points; to fill and attract the 
mind with different views or conſiderations; to 
make a' perſon mad, © Fetch my poor di. 
cc trafted huſband home. Shak. 

DISTR A/C TEDLY, Adv. after the manner 
of a madman. 

DISTRA*CTEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a 


* 


5 


— 


5 


| perſon who is mad from too great a variety of 


purſuits, 

DISTR A'CTION, S. [diftra#io, Lat.] ſepa- 
ration ; divifion, © His power went out in 
6“ ſuch diſtractions as — beguiled all ſpies.” 
| Shak. Confuſion, applied to politics. A ſtate 
in which the attention is called to different, and 
' ſometimes contrary objects; perturbation of 
mind; madneſs. 

To DISTRA'IN, V. A. [d:ftraindre, Fr. 
diſtringo, Lat.] in Law, to ſeize the property of 
another for debt. Neuterly, to make a ſeizure. 

DISTR A/INER, S. he that ſeizes for debt. 

DISTR A'/INT,.S. in Law, the act of ſeizing, 
or that which is ſeized for debt. 

DISTRE'SS, S. [ difireſſe, Fr. ] in Law, any 
thing ſeized or diftrained for rent unpaid, or duty 
ufperformed ; the act of making a ſeizure. 
 Figuratively, any calamity or loſs which reduces 
a perſon to great inconvenience or miſery ;, the 
ſtate or condition of a perſon wha has not the 
neteſſaries to ſupply the calls of nature, 
To DISTRE'SS, V. A. in Law, to ſeize for 
rent unpaid ; to harraſs, or reduce to miſery, 
' DISTRESSFUL, Adi. miſerable ; wretched ; 
involved in calamities which deprive a perſon 0 
the comforts and conveniencies of life. 

To DISTRIBUTE, v. A. [diftributum, ſu- 
pine of difribuo, Lat.] to divide amongſt dif- 
ſerent or ſeveral perſons ; to diſpoſe or ſet in order, 
DISTRI/BUTER,'S, one who © beftows or 
 diſtribures, | | 


t 


DISTRIBUITION, S. the ſharing or divid- 
the act of giving charity; 


ing amongſt many; 


| 


ordinary; eaſily to be ſeen from others on ac- 


ic, the dif- 
tinction 


the thing given in alm, In L 


1 


* — 
f 


EE... As 
vnfiion of an univerfal whole into ſevpral kinds | 


| es. ; | ; 5 
TNT BUTIVE, Adj. that which is m- 
ployed in aſſigning. portiang to others ; that 
which diſtingoithes a general term into its va- 
jous ſpecies. | E : 
PO STRIBUTIVELY, Adv. fingly ;; parti- 
cularly. In Logic, in a manner which expreſſes 
fngly all the particulars included in a general 


« of 


A+ 1 8 3 
* a - 


m ; 
7 DISTRICT, S. [<frifius, Lat.] in Law, 
f circuit or territory, in ae a perſon ee 
15 — — juriſdiction or au- 
i thority is confined z a region, or country. 
4 T „ DIST RUST, V. A. to ſuſpect ; to look 
ne cn 4 perſon as one ho ought nat to be confided 
ch in z to be diffident. ls | 
e- DISTRUST, S. loſs of Cedit ; want of con- 
fidence in another ; ſuſpicion of a perſon's fide- | 
2 Jity or ability; diidence. | 
2 DISTRU'STFUL, Adj. ſuſpicious; diffident 
at of the fidelity or ability f another; timotous. 
t. DISTRU/STFULLY Adv. in a manner 
or hich ſhews ſu ſpicion or di denee. | 
Ie DISTRU'STFULNESS, S. che ſtate of be- 
to ing ſuſpicious of the fidelity or ability of an- 
2 ather; want of confidence. N 
To DISTURB, V. A. fdiflarh?, Lat.] te 
r perplex, diſquiet, make uneaſy, or deprive of 
tranquility ʒ to-confound z-to interrupt or hinder 
a the continuation of any ation. 
of DISTURBANCE, 8. interruption, or that 
which eauſes any ſtop, or hinders the continua-. 
® tion of an action; confuſion, or diſorder of 
n mind, Tumult,  vproar, or violation of way 
” peace, applied to government. n 
e Fe DISTU!RBER,/S,-one who breales the peace, 
d cauſes tumults or public diſorders, or affecta th 
ff mind bf another with confuſion, trouble, anxi- 
ety, and umeafineſs. e eee 43 cf 
. DISUNION, 8. ſeparation or disjunction. 
f Figuratively, breach of concord, or diſagreement 
e. between friends, hereby they ſeparate or with 
E draw from each other. ere OTE en 
7, To'DISUNFTE; V. A. to part or divide 
that which was united before; to ſeparate or 
y part friends-or-allies. © 
y DISU/NITY,'S. the ſtate of actual ſepara 
e. tion, Diſunity is the natural property of 
2% « matter, More. EL ELLYN 
8 DISU/SAGE, S. the leaving off a practice or | 
e cuſtom by degrees. TY 


DISU'SE; S. want of euſtom or practice; the 
breaking off or diſeontinuing a. cuſtom or — 

To DISU'SE, V. A. to ceaſe to make uſ 
of, or pradt iſe; to lay aſide er quit a cuſtom or 
practice. . aon 

DITCH, S. [ dic, diik, Erſe, dige, Dan. diick 


4 a 


Dithyrambus or ode formetly ſung in honour of 
Bacchus, and partaking of all the warmth f 
ebriety ; ſtill in uſe among tbe Italians, 


DIT'F ANY, S. [difamnus albus, Lat.] ia 
Botany. Its empalement is compoſed of five _ 
ablong petals ending in points; a very orna- 
mental plant for gardens ; its roots are efteemed = 
cordial, cephalic, eſiſting putrefaction and poi- 
ſon; uſeful in mali peſtilential di | 


329% ! « ' Belg, difium, Lat. Aa 
: Divan S. 4 b. F. eil A 
„S. [Arab.] à .council-chamber, 
wherein juſtice is adminiſtred among the eaftern 
nations; a council of eaftern prices. Figura- 
tively, any council aſſembled. The; 
af the dire diuan. Pope. : 
To DIV A'RICATE, v. A. Id uuf, of ' 
druarico, Lat.] to part into two, Nevterly, to 
become parted, or to divide into twW oo. . 
DIVARICA'TION, S. a partition of a 
thin · into two. Figuratively, divifion, or dif- 


ferente of opinions. L Hint „ 
To DIVE, V. N. [dau an, Goth. e. 2 

dippan and an, Sax. ae. Belg. „ 

Span. tepete, Ruſſ. topit;, Dalm. tapec, Pol.] to 


go voluntarily under water; to go under water 
and remain there ſame time, in queſt of ſame- 
thing loſt. Figuratively, to malæe ſtrict enquiny 

or examination; to go to the bottom of 
queſtion, ſcience, or dactri nei. 


water; one who proſeſſes to go under water in 
queſt of things loſt by ſhipwreck, Sc. Figura 
tively, one who makes himſelf maſter of 
branch of ſcience z one who goes to the bot tom 
of an affair. A diver into canſes. Wotton. 
To DIV'ERGE, V. N. du g, Lat. ]. to 
recede farther from each other, applied to the 
rays of light which proceed from one point. 
DFVERGENT, Part. or Adj. ¶diwergans, 
Lat.] in Geometry, applied to thoſe lines hi 
conſtantly recede fram each other. In-· Optics, 
applied to thoſe rays, which, proceeding from a 
ene, viſible — rp and 
depart from one another, in proportion to t 
DIVERS, Adj. {diwerfus, Lat.] ſundryiz 
ſeveral; more than ue. 
DIVERSE, Adj. [ dwerfus, Lat. ] different in 
. direction 
« werſe toſt in alt. ene. 95 ” _ 
J. -DIVERSIFICAVTION, 8. che act of chang- 
int forms or qualities; variatjon; a mixture of 
ditterent eg ours; change or alteration, © A 


cc diverſification of the will. Hale. 658 
i Belg. digue, Fr, | a trench made to ſeparate and | To DIVERSIFY, V. A. ny Can Fr.] 
8 defend grounds ; any long, narrow cavity form to make different from another, or i 3 
—— in the ground for holding water. In Fortifica- to vary; to mar with various colours z to va» 
Mr tion, a trench formed by digging between th { þ=iegate. © ; . 
ſcarp and counterfcarp of à ſort, and is eit erf DIVE!RSION, 8. [from divert] the act of 
» dry, ot filled with water. Itturning a ching afide us courſe 7 ſome- 
3 DITHYRA'MBIC, 'S, [dithyrambus, Lat. rbing..which unbends the mind, by taing -w 
. Norev, Gr. 0 ſpec ies of poetry, „full cf 


el 


Vanſport and poetical rage, ſo named fiem the 


off trom intenſe application gr care; ſomertung ” 
= | - 1:ghrer © Wl 


— 


— Arte og ls oe 


"DTV. 

- pleaſure 3 ſport 3 the public exhibitions of ſhews, 
plays, operas, Be. which unbend the mind. 
In War, the act of drawing off an enemy 
from ſome deſign, by an attack made at ſome 
- +Stherplace.+ * * %%%%%§öĩĩ?—d omg 3 
-  DIVE/RSITY,” E. [dtverftd; Fe. droerfiras, 
Lat.] difference which diſtinguiſhes things from 
- each other; variety; variegation, or a compo- 
fition of different colours. Bluſhing in 
dc bright diverſitief of day. Pope. OT 
. DVVERSLY, Adv. in different ways, me- 
thode, or manners; in different difections, or 
- towards different points. Oer life's vaſt 
ge ocean diy we ſail.“ Pepe. . 
To DIVERT, V. A. [diverto, Lat.] to 
turn aſide from any direction or courſe; to ſe- 
duce, or turn aſide from a rule of conduct. 
« How ſimple was that crude apple that d:werted 
4 Eve. Par. Reg. To pleaſe, or unbend the 
mind by public ſports, or other things which 
afford pleaſure. In War, to draw forces to a 
different part. See Diverfion, 5 
. DIVE'RTER, S. any thing that unbends 

the mind, and alleviates its fatigue, 5 


DIVE/RTIVE," Adj. having the power to 


.unbend and fecreate the mind. 5 
To DITVEST, V. A. [of di and veftire, Lat.] 
to ſtrip or deprive of. ot 2 ks 55 : 
To DIVIDE, V. A. [divido, Lat ] to ſepa- 
rate a thing or whole into ſeveral parts; fo 
between things as a partition, to hinder them 
from joining or meeting; to part one perſon 
from another; to ſeparate friends by diſcord; 
to give or diſtribute among ſeveral perſons. 
.- DFVVIDEND, S. [Ai videndus, Lat.] a ſhare 
a part allotted in a diviſion. In Commerce, the 
portion of intereft given by a company to a 
perſon who puts money into their fund. In 
. Arithmetic, the number given to be parted or 
divided. 5 
DEV DER, 8. that which ſeparates any 
- thing into parts; one who diſtributes to others; 
- the perſon who ſeparates friends, by promoting 
diſcord between them; a particular kind of 
compaſſes. r ; R 1 04,43 
- -DIVINA/TION, S. {divinatio, Lat.] the 
act of foretelling future events, which are of a 
ſecret and hidden nature, and cannot be known 
by the bare exerciſe of reaſon. Sl 
 « DIVINE, Adj. Fr. of divinus, Lat.] par- 
+ taking of the nature of, or proceeding from 
God. Figuratively, excellent; extraordinary; 
feemingly beyond the capacity and nature of 
mankind. ü ee c 
DIVINE, S. a miniſter of the goſpel; a 
dclergyman, or one who is peculiarly dedicated 
to the ſervice of the church, and performance 
of the rites of public worſhip. | 
To DIVINE, V. A. [diviner, Fr. divino, 
Lat.] to forete} ſome future event by means of 
- omens, Sc. To foreſee, forcknow, or preſage. 
Neuterly, to utter a prediction; to conjecture, 
ere, 3 
DIVFNELY, Adv. in a divine or heavenly 
manner; by the operation of God -excellently 7 


1 in a ſupreme or ſuperlative degree. 0 


} 


* Tightee than amuſement, and leſs forcible "than 


* ö 4 n 5 

— a 

| "DIVINER;'S,/ one who-profeſſes to fügte 
or diſcover future events by means of external 
15 or I _ 4 gueſſer. 
1 He muſt be 4 notable-diw/ner of t wm 
Ps AD er rg OT 5 Germ 
DIVINITY, S. [dini Fr. divine. 
| Lat-] a partaking of the nature and ee 
of God; Godhead, : Figuratively, God, the 
ſupreme being, the ereator and preſerver of all 
| things z & falſe deity or idol, << Beaſtly u 
% nitiet.. Par, Le. The ſcience converſant 
about God, heavenly things, and the duties we 
more g r ny him; ſomething ſu- 

pernatural. They ſay there is d:@inity i 
6 1 Shak; Hi Moree rg 
DIVISIBFLT r, S. [Abit Fr.] the 
quality of admitting diviſion, * 
or actually. f 1 6 
| DIVUVSEBLE, Adj. {divifbilis; Lat.] capable 
of being actually, or mentally divided — {voy 
DIVPFSIBLENESS, S. the quality of being 
divided. i 
DIVISION, S. [ dwifo, Lat. ] the act of ſe- 
parating ſpace or body into parts; the tate of a 
thing, whoſe parts are ſeparated or divided; dif- 
| cord, or difference which occaſions a ſeparation 
| between friends q a diſtinction. 4% I will put 2 | 

<< divifion between my people and thy people,” 
| Exod. viii. 234 In Muße, the dividing an in- 
- terval of an octave into a number of leſſer inter- 


ſtand vals. In Arithmetic, that rule whereby we 


find how often a leſs quantity is contained in a 
greater, and the difference. In Logic, the ſepa- 
Tating a general term or idea into its ſpecies or 


- DIVFSOR,: S. [Lat.] in Arithmetic, the 
dividing number, or that number by which the 
dividend is divided, and which ſhews how many 
parts it is to be divided into. bz 

DIVO'RCE, S. [Fr. divortivm, Lat.] the 
legal ſeparation of people that are married to- 
gether, whereby the marriage contract is ren- 
dered null and void. 3 

To DIVORCE, v. A. to ſeparate a huſband 
or wife from each other; to aboliſh. and annvl 
the marriage contract. Figuratively, to force 
aſunder, or to ſeparate: by violence; to take 
away by force. Nothing but death ſhall e er 
ec divorce my dignities. Shak. | 

DIVO'/RCEMENT, S. the abrogating, an- 
nulling, or ſetting afide the marriage contract, 
and ſeparating a man and wife from each other. 
DIVO'RCER, S. the perſon who. cauſes the 
> egal ſeparation. of a man and his wife. / 

 DIVRE/TIC, Adj. [from d, through, and 
 ovgre, Gr. to make water] having the power 
to provoke urine, or force a perſon to make wa- 
ter often. | FP t 
 DIU'/RNAL, Adj. dias aut, Lat,] relating 
to the day; conſtituting the day; performed in 
the ſpace of a day, or dail r: 
- DOA S. [Fr.] a journal, or day 
 . DIURNALLY, Adv. daily, or every x 
To DIV/ULGE, v. A. {&ou/ge,. Lat.] te 
. publiſh ; to make knomn or public; to Pro 


claim or manifeſt. With approbation marks 
2 Fe $4.5] : Wh. 3 . 4. he a 


j 


"0 
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\-27—thejuſt man, and divalzes him through | 
4 heaven—toall his angels.” Par, Loft. 
: " D1V/ULGER, S. a publiſher ; one who ex- 
ofes to public view 3 that reveals a ſecret. 
DV/ZZINESS, 4 {from dizzy] giddineſs, 
or ſwimming 1 r 
-DVZZY, Aa [45 difig, | Og 2%, 
Belg.] giddy, having a ſwimming in the bead, 
or nt I of round. Figuratively 
thoughtleſs. * eee 
70 DIV'ZZY, v. A. to make giddy, © Not 
« the dreadful ſpout — ſhall diaay with more 
a amour Neptune s ear. SS. : 
 _ToDO, V. A. [preter did, part. paſſ. done, 
' from don, Sax, doen, Belg. ] to perform, act, or 


e practiſe. To execute or diſcharge, applied to a 
meſſage; to cauſe z to have recourſe to, uſed 
4 is a ſudden and paſſionate queſtion, „ What | 
e « wift yon do in the end) Je emiab. To 

; perform; to finiſh'z. to con , or ſettle, 

N ' « When all is done. V bar to do ib, fignifies | 
to beſtow, to employ, to diſpoſe of, or what uſe 
to make of. They would not know 2ohat 10 

8 4 

a ( < quith themſelves.” Tillat, He knows 

bs « not <ohat to do with his money. To fare; 


to be conditioned with reſpect to health or fick - 
neſs. & Good woman, how do, thou? 


e We ſhall do without him. Addiſ. Some- 
times, however, it is uſed to ſave the repetition 
of another verb, I ſhall come, but if I d 
4 not, go away. i. e. If I come not. Some- 
times it is uſed as a word of ptory and 
paoſitive command ; as help me, o. Or to 


encreaſe the N of the verb which follows 


% But I 
DO'CILE, 
eaſily taught; 
DO'CIBLE, Ab a 
to inſtructions; eaſy to be taught, tractable; 
DocPFLTT V, S. [ docilite, Fr. from dacilitat, 
Lat.] aptneſs to receive inſtruction; readineſs to 
deine Sn On RE, 2 
' DOCK, S. [dbeca, Sax. ] in Botany, lapa- 
tbum, or rumex, the empalement is permanent, 
and compoſed of three obtuſe reflex leaves. 
Doc, S. [Nox Gr. I the ſtump part of 
a horſe's tail; a where water is let in or 
out at pleaſure, wherein ſhips are built, repaired, 


ow og Poe PET | 

To DOCK, V. A. [from det, a tail] to 
eut a tail off, or ſhort; to cut any thing ſhort 3 
to lay a ſhip in a dock. In Law, to cut off an 

entail; to leſſen the charge of a bill. 5 
DO/CKET, S. a direction tied or faſtened to 
goads; a ſum 
writing. 
DOC 
any ſcience as to be able to teach it; a perſon 
who has taken the 
phyfic, or divinity. 83 | 
. DO'CTORAL, Adj. [de&orcalis, Lat.] 

belonging to a doctor's degree, ". 3 
 DO'CTORALLY, Adv. after the manner of 
a doctor, or phyfician. 5 | 
15 DO/CTORSHIP, S. th 
ns «6 The proQorttip and . 


' it. love her. Shak. { 


* 


j 


Sbab. To be able to ſucceed, or perfect a deſign, * 


e Lat.) teackabley, 
[dvcilis, Lat.] ſubmitting ' 


mary or abridegment of a larger 
TOR, 8. [Lat.] one fo well verſed in 
higheſt degree in muſic, law, 


e office or rank of | 


oO WO 0 
'  DOC/TRINAL, Adj. [ ſometimes accent 
on the ſecond” ſyllable, from doctrinas, Lat, ] 
belonging to, or containing, doctrine or in- 
ſtruction formerly taught, _ „ 
Doc FRINALLV, Adv. poſttively; in the 
form of precepts or inſtructions. Withbut 
« delivering any thing doctrinally concerning} 
ec theſe points. Ray. | 3 
DOCU/TRINE, 8. Ln, Lat.] the 
principles or poſitions of any ſe& or maſter; 
the theſis or maxims delivered in a diſcsurſe ; 
any thing taught; the act of teaching. 
 DO/CUMENT, S. [documentur, Tat.] an 
 inffraftion, admonition, precept, or direction 3 
a precept of ſome dogmatical or poſitive perſon, 
or maſter; vouchers, or original writings pro- 
duced in ſupport of any charge, or accuſation, 
DOD/DER, S. [tcuteren, Belg. to ſhoot up, ; 
Skinner] in Botany, a plant which twines and 
pies 1 ag 0 of fome other 
DOD'DERED, Adj. overgrown with dodder. 
e A laurel grew er d with age. Dryd. 
DODE/CAGON, S. fem Vb, Ce, 
twelve, and ,t a corner] a figure having 
twelve ſides. | 6 
DODECATEM ORION, S. [Or. S- 
Ingæoęter] the twelfth part. Tis dodecate- 
morion thus deſcrib d. Creech, . 
To DODGE, V. A. [ probably corrupted from 
dog to uſe craft, evaſions, or low ſhifts ; to 
thift place as another approaches, Figutatively,: 
to play faſt and looſe ; to raiſe high expectatibns 
and baffle them; to ſhuffle, or baffle, _ 
DO/DMAN, S. a kind of ſhell fiſh, which 


. 


| 


| caſts its ſhell like. the lobſter, and is likewiſe 


I 


called the hodmandod, © The craw-fiſh, the 
hodmandod or ddman. Bacon. 1 

DOE, S. [pronounced like the o in To, da, 
Sax. dau, Dan.] a ſhe-deer; the female of a 


from to do] one who performs 
any thing, 44 5 ood 2 bad N 3 
— who practiſes. Be ye deers of the word. 
am. i. 22. 15 ; 85 
DOG, S. [dogghe, Belg.] a dameſtic animal, 
the ſpecies of which are remarkably various, 
compriſe the maſtiff, ſpaniel, bull-dog, hound, 
grey honnd, terrier, &c, The larger ſort being 


4 


1 


1 uſed as guards, and the leſs for ſports, In 


' Aſtronomy, the name of a conſtellation, called 
likewiſe Sirius, or Caniou/a. Figuratively, 
uſed as a. term of reproach for a man. When 
added to the names of other animals; it fignifies 
a male of the ſpecies, as a dig · fox, a dog-otter, 
Uſed as a particle, and added to another word, 
it ſigniſies ſomething worthleſs, as a d · roſe. 
To fend or give to the dogs, is a phraſe implying, 
to be ruined, made away with by extrayagance, 


or deſtroyed. _ Corel 
- Ad g V. A, to hunt op purſue like a 
hound. | ; 
DU'CGBANE or DO'QSRANE, S. [fo 
called by the antients from a belief that it would 
bill dogs, called likewiſe apecynum,, Lat. and 
eT2xproy, Gr. ] in Batany, Its empalgment hath 
a permanent empalemement of one leaf cut 2 


J 


1 
4 


— 


Which bears 


„ ee its Sc into her belly on any 
are faid to come out again | 


4 \ 


WE 3 DOGMATIC. or DOGMA'TICAL, 


85 e it hath but one petal | 
of þ bell-ſhape. It is ranged by Linnaus 


» Nee claſs, 22 7 


divided into eleven ſpecies. 
DO'GBERRY-TREE, S. in Botany, the |] 
as the cornelian-cherry, 
DO/GBOLT, Adj. wretched z miſerable '4 
© ferry. © His dogbolt fortune was ſo low.” Hud: 
_. BO'G-BRIAR, S. in Botany, the brize] 


S Adi. extremely cheap 3 48 
oe 9 a3 dogfmeat, or offals which are thrown 


© OO G-DAYS,.S. the days in which the, 
dus ſtar riſes 4 oh: with the ſun ; Which, on 
© gecount of their great heat, are ſuppoſed to be 
ver unwholeſome, ar e #2 | 
DO/G-FISH, S. in Natural Ae, a alt- 
Water fith, comarhable, accarding to Opian, far. 


or danger, whi 


after the fright. is oer. 


| 
Dock, S. [Ven. of dux, Lat. hence dgare, 


Ital. of ducatus, Lat. a duchy] the title of the, 
* magiſtrate of the republics of Venice 
enda. 
Dog. IX, 8.4 r bitiag ly. 


DO'GGED, Adj. Adj. ax 3 moroſe; 34 
_ Wl-humouvred, | 

DO/GGEDLY, Adv, ina four, maroſe, ar 

humoured ranner. 


DO/GEDNESS, . S. 2 diſpofition of mind 
' wherein a perſon is.nat moved to pleaſantry by 
any objects of mirth, or pleaſed by offices of 
kindneſs and civility 5 ſullenneſs; ; woroſeneſy, | merr 
DO/GGER, S. a ſmall ſhip, or fiſhing veſſel, 
2 after the Dutch faſhion, with a -HALTOW 
n, commonly but one . and a pal 
the "idle for fiſh alive 

uſed in fiſhing on 24 7 
whence it derives its ns ag 
DO'/GGEREL. S. in Poetry, applied to ſuch 
compoſitions as have neither accuracy with e- 
ſpect to their rhimes, 3 with regard to | 
their metre, dignity of expreſlion, fertility &] 

invention, or ele vatien of ſentiment, 
. 8 8 eee 
axiom, or 


. 


poſitive ; ſtrongly attached to any partic 
notion or opinion; authoritative, or imperious 


In ſorcing one opinions, as indubitable truths, | 


on others 
DOCMATICALLY, Adv, in a poſitive, | 
iniperious, or peremp:ory manner. 
DOGMA'TICALNESS, S. the quality of 
being poſitive of the truth of one's own A. 
nion, and PSs to force them magit 
| rially or impetiouſly on others. 
50501077181, 555 one who advances his 
opinions as infallible, ſupports them with great 
 obftinacy, and magi y demands the aſſent 
; of others io them. 
To DO/CMATIZE, . A. to advance any 
opinion poſitively, and enn to propagate 


it imoeriouſly, 


a * W 4 ä ; 
Lakers ka "> * , 8 4 + * 115 , 
* _ . 7 * 
F . 3 k 
— * 
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| 


2 
ov 


El EX 9 2. | 
"Dy 22 5 e or diſſembled 


0'GS-MEAT 8. carrion | 
| fold for the food of dogs. od rag 


offals, or cheap and bad bu 8s Meat, 
PO!G-STAR, 8. the far which riſes an, 
| ſets with the ſun during the dog-days, | 
DO'GS-TOOTH, 8. in Botany, caljed 
Bkewile dog g tonth · vi 2 The flower is bell- 
ſhaped a compoſe] of oblong petals, and 
out an empa „ Lin 
Ae rf faftion.of hi 14. 3 
the four 


DO/G- TEETH, S. in Anatomy, 
teath, two in fach Jaw, which are ftuated be. 
tween the ici ſores and the grinders; from their 
reſembling the teeth ig che ſeme fituatjon in a 
dog s mouth chey derive their name, and are by 
ſome called the ge- teeth. 
DO'GS-TRICK, S. an ill turm; furly and | 
50. 7107 S. a.genel 
- > e trot, reſernblin 
of a dog. “ Rod ode dog-trat 7 —.— 
070 0 0 5, 8. in Penn, a plan 
in t 
ſpecies of the cornetion. 1 
DO'ILY, S. a Pld. woolen Inſt, ſoppoſed 
to be bo alles from the name of the inventor, ! 


8 A duly | 
DOINGS, 8, [p ral, and ſeldom vſed is 


the fingular, from the verb] any thing per- 
formed, whether good or. bad Performances; 
mne. e condu8t bullet 


DOIT, 8, Lace, Belg. doyghe, Effe] a ſmall 
piece of money, current in olland.  Figura- | 


Grely, the Jealt val ue that cn be ſet an a 


hing. 

DOLE, 8. [dab dei, of 2 Sax. to 
vide into taxes, deel, or deyl, Belg.] the act 
of dividing into ſhares . .or portions. In Lay, a 
portion or ſhare, Portion 3 rhei 
to the circumſtances, or incidents ing to 
a perſon. Grief, ſorrqw, miſery, 8 da, 
J Lat. to Nn 5 Ta el ſcale weighing delight | 


and doſe,” 


forr 


To POLE. y. A. [delar, Sax. ] to divide 
in portions or ſhares 3 to deal out, or diſtribute. 
DOLE, S. in Huſbandry, a void ſpace left 


in tillave. See DALE. 


DO'LEFUL., Adj, iſmal; forrowful; having | 
che external a ee of ſorrow 3 ; melancttoly. 


* DO'LEFULLY, Ady, in ſuch a manner as 
J. to ſhew or cauſe ſorrow. 


DO'LEFULNESS, S. the quality which 
fhews or expreſſes grief, or cauſes it in others. 
DO/LESOME, Adi. full of grief, extream- 
| ly ſorrowful, applied waar Gloomy, dull, 
4 affecting a perſon, with melancholy, applied to 
ings. 
505 LESOMELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to affect a perſon with, or to expreſi deep 


DO/LESOMENESS,  S. th: quality of i- 


a tame crow. 
8011 as ye contaaQtion Len of S, a 7 


COCMATUZER, $, one, who advances 
_ opinions with an air of inſolent "confidence, 1 


Dom 
applied to a wooden image, cloathed either with 
the dreſs of a female or male, uſed by children 
as a play thing. | 4 
DOLLAR, S. [dalla Teut. doalder, Bely. ] 
i filver coin made uſe of in Germany, nearly 
| of the value of a Spaniſh piece, of a French 


crown, x” 5 
DO!LORIFIC, Adj. ¶ daloriſicius, from dolor, 
Lat. pain or grief, and furio, Lat. to cauſe] 
that which cauſes grief or pain. | 
DO Lok, 8. [ dolor, Lat.] grief or ſorrow, 
i« To breath the abundant do/our of the heart. 
Shak, Pain or pang, * The dolours of death. 


Pac. | 
DO'LOROUS, Adj. [dv/or, Lat.] mournful 
or ſorrowfol, applied to perſons. Aſſecting 
Vith grief or pain, applied to things. 
DOLPHIN, S. [deſpbinus, Lat. Non, 
Or.] the name of a large ſea-fiſh, In Aftrono- 
my, a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting of 18 flars. | 
- DOLT), $. Call, Teut.] a fool, or perſon of 
dull apprehenſion ; a block head, 
- DO'LTISH, Adj. ftupid ; like a fool or 
block head. „ 75 
DOMAIN, S. [d:maine, Fr. from deminium, 
Lat.] land poſſeſſed by one as a proprietor, heir, 
or gover nor. 4 6 
DOME, S. [dome, Fr. domus, Lat.] a houſe, 
or building, generally applied to a ſtately build- 
ing, or to one ſet apart for divine ſervice. In 
Architecture, a: roof of a ſpherical form, re- 
ſembling the bell of a. great clock, raiſed over 
the middle of a building, called by the Italians 
cuppola, and by us a c. | 
DOMES'/TIC, or DOMES/TICAL, Adj. 
[dmeflicus. Lat.] e fo a houſe, or the 
management of a family ; fit to inhabit a houſe, 
applied to animals. Applied to wars, inteſtine 
or civil, oppoſed to thoſe carried on in a foreign 
une 2. pats 7 eee ale ag} 
DOMESTIC, S. a ſervant who lives in the 
| ame houſe with the maſter ; generally applied 
to the ſervants of perſons of diſtinction. f 
To DOMIN ATE, V. A. I daminatus, Lat.] 
1 prevail over othets. The dominatirg 
umour makes the dream. Dre. 
DOMINA'TION, S. [deminatio, Lat.] ex- 
eciſe of power; government; tyranny, or a 
na great and inſolent ſtretch of power and au- 
nity 5 5 4F FJ . | 
To DOMINEER, v. N. [daniner,. Lat.] 
to exert authority or power in an inſolent, ar- 
bitrary, and t ical manner. od 
DOMUNICAL, .. Adj.... noting the Lord's. 
day or Sunday. The domtvice! letter, in Chro- 
nology, is that which denotes the Sunday i 
amamac ks, Cc. throughout the year ; of 
ters there are Conſequently ſeven, beginning 
with the firſt letter of the alphabet, and as in 
leap years there is an intercalary days there are | 
then two; - the firſt of which denotes. every 
Sunday till the intercalary day, and the ſecond. 
ul the Sundays which w after it. e 
DOM UNION, S. um, Lat.] the 
exerciſe of power or authority... The ſpace | 


: DD O | 
to place, Predominancy; + an ofdet 
of angels. By him were all things viſible, 
c or inviſible, whether they be thrones or do- 
e minions.” Cot. i. 16. 

DON, 8. [Span. of demi nus, Lat.] the 
Spanith title for a gentleman. 

DO/NARY,S;  {dettarium, Sax.] a thing 
given for ſacred uſes. ; 

DONA'/TION, S. [ donatio, Lat.] the act 
of giving any thing voluntarily or unaſked ; 
the grant by which any thing is given ; title to 
a thing given. W 

DONA'TIVE, S. [donarif, Fr.] a gift, - 
| or ſome conſiderable preſent. In Law, 
a benefice given and collated by the patron, 
without either preſentation to the ordinary, in- 
ſtitution by the ordinary, or induction by his 


chez, pa ciple of dv. 
DONE, participle of db. 

DONE, an interje&tion made -uſe of by the 
party, who accepts of or agrees to a wager 
propoſed by another perſon ; and implies it 1: 
2 good as done, or let it be done, or let it be 


DO NOR, 8. [from dene, Lat, to give] 
one who gives a thing to another. 

To DOOM, V. A. [| demon, Sax, ] to 
judge; to paſs ſentence againſt ; to condemn, 

DOOM. 8. [dm, Sax, duom, Teut.] the 
ſentence or condemnation of a judge j the 
great judgment at the laſt day; the ſtate to 
which a perſon is deſtined z fate or deſtruction. 
« Both felt their doom,” Pope. Sentence, or 
the laſt determination of the judgment with 
| & to the condition of a perſon. 

OO'MSDAY, - 8. dhe] the laſt 

day, when judgment is to be p upon all 
mankind ; the day of judgment. As it 
« were doom/day.”” Shak. The day in which 
a perſon- is condemned, or is to be executed. 
6 All fouls day is my body's deomſday.”* Stat. 
| Doomſday hook, in Sax. dam boc, a bodk of the 
ſurvey of England, made by William the Con- 
queror, which is ſtill uſed to determine the 
queſtion whether tenures are of antient demeſne, 
OD OEM. WE $0 f : 2 
.. DOOR, 8. {from dora or dure, Sax. dau, 
Soth. der, Brit. Dan. and Arm. dar, Perl. 
dera, Epirot. deuro, Sc av. duira, Luſ. dri 
Corinth. d ver, Boh. derris, Erſe, draus, Brit. 
a vacant ſpace left in a building through which 
perſors enter or go put. This is generally ap- 
plied to private houſes 3 but the entrance into 
cities, palaces, or the manſions of the nobility, 
is called a gate. Nguratively, a bouſe, paſſage, 
avenue, inlet, or apy means by which an 
| proach or entrance may be made. Shuts 
© the Wer againft all temptations.”* Our 
 doers, is ſometimes uſed for a thing abaliſhed, 
laid afide, quite gone, vaniſhed, exploded, | or 
| ſent. away, © imaginary title of father 
© hood is out af "dears.”* Lecke. At the deer, 
implies ſomething near, impendeat or imminent. 
% Death is ar the dar. A the door of à per- 
/on, fignifies ſometh ng that may be charged, or 
imputed ta a perſon, and ſeems to gllude to the 


of 
pound or textitory ſubjett te a parſen, applies 


6 


| 
: 
[1 
| 
| 
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d ors of the hands r fault 
« lies wholly at my door.“ | 
» DOO\R-CASE, S. the . in which 
| doors are hung. 
" DO'QUET; S. in Law, a paper containing 
a warrant, 
DO'RMANT, Adj. [Fr.]: fleeing z in a 
. Neeping poſture, Secret, or private, oppoſed 
to public, 4 There were other dormant muſ- 
“ ters of ſoldiers. joe 
:  DO'RMITORY, 8 dor mitorium, Lat.] a 
place furniſhed for Geeping in; with a great 
many beds, In old —_— a burial place. 
DO'R-MOUSE, S. [mus tormiens, Lat.] A 
© mouſe, which paſſes 4 great part of the winter 
"infl | 
: DORN, S. [ab u, Teut. a theta? in Na- | 
tural Hiſtory, a fiſh, perhaps the ſame as the 
thorn-back. 
DORR, S. Cor, Tent, Rupid] in Nature 
Hiſtory, an inſect, ſo called from its ſound, 
and named likewiſe the hedge chaffer, Its 
head is ſmall like that of the common beetle, 
the caſes of its wings, legs, and the end of its 
tail, which are long and flat-pointed, are of a 
cheſout colour,. and its breaſt is covered with | 
© downy hair. 


* 
To 


- 
+ 


DO/RSEL, or DO'RSER, S. [dorſum, Lat, | 


the back] a pannier or bag hung on each fide of 
a horſe, for holding things of a ſmall bnlk; 

' DO/RSETSHIRE, a county of England, 

' bounded by Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire on the 

N. by Devonſhire and ſome part of Somerſet- 

hire on the W. by Hampſhire on the E. and 

by the Engliſh channel on the 8. Its extent 


on the coaſt is fifty miles; but in che inland 


parts not more than forty from E. to W. nor 
' thirty-four where broadeft, It contains 772, ooo 
acres, and 132,000 inhabitants; alſo 248 pa- 
riſhes, twenty-two borough and market · towns; 
and including the two knights for the ſhire, 
"ſends twenty members to parliament, It lies in 
the dioceſe of Briſtol, containing the deanries 
of Bridport, Dorcheſter, Witchurch, Puripern, 
and Shafton, This is a very pleaſant county, 
2 interſperſed with hills and fruitful plains ; the 
- air is ſomething ſharp on the higher grounds, 
mild near the coaſt, and healthy almoſt every 
here. It abounds in corn, paſtures, and cat- 
tle, producing alſo hemp: here great quanti- 
ties of woollen and linen cloth are made, No 
ire can match it for plenty of excellent tone, 
be particularly i in the quarries of Portland and Pur- 
deck, in the latter of which marble is dug 
* Fometimes; and from Blackmore foreſt the 
county has ſufficiency of timber. Many of the 
EY gentlemen” s ſeats, and the buildings in the] 
\ s, are very genteel. T tobacco- 
pipe clay is dug about Pool and Wareham. Its 
rincipal rivers are the Stower, Frome, Piddle, 
Tyddon, Duliſh and Allen, which ſupply all 
ſorts of river-fiſh,” as the ports furniſh thoſe of 
the ſea, an "his rocks on the coaft famphire 
And eringb. his county has plenty of wild- 
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2 wt, and all forts of 5 of fry — ot it has been f 


®” often filed the poder oh 
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quantities of which are drank in Lond, 
Weſtminſter, ' It give title of earl, now 9 


duke, to the Sack ville famil 
DORSFFEROUsS, or DORSUPAROUs, | 
Adj. [from dorſum, Lat. the back, and fers or 
perio, Bat. to 1 1 ue or bringing forth 
on the back, „applied to plants of 
the e Kind, wi t ftalk, which bear 
their ſeeds on the back fide of their leaves ; 
ſuch as the fern, &c. In Natural Hiftory, Jp. «1 
plied to the American frog, which brings beth 
her young at her . 
DO'RTURE, 8. 
ſleep in; a bed. chambe 
cc 5055, like a re 


_ Fr.] a place to 
« He led us to a 
. 

OSE, 8. ¶derig, from dideget, Or. to give] 
in Phyſic, as much of any medicine as it is 
proper for a Idee to take at one time, As 
much of — 4 _ as a perſon can begr ; ſome- 
times uſed" at quantity which i intoxicates a 
perſon. “ He has had his doſe,”* 

DOYSSIL, S. a pledget ; or a ſmall lump or 
quantity of lint to be laid on-a fore, 
'DOT, S. a ſmall point vr ſpot made to mark 
any thing, by preſſing the ti tp of 2 pen on the 
paper in Ui and reſembling the mark at 
the end of this ſentence [. ]. | 
To DOT, V. A. to make round pots i in 
writing. | | 
DO'/TAGE, S. [from dete] want or weak- 
neſs of underſtanding z exceſſive fondneſs for 
any perſon or thing, generally applied to per- 
ſons advanced in N. 
DO'TARD, S. a perſon whoſe underſtand- 
ing is impaired by age. ; 
To DOTE, V. N. Iten, Belg. rodoter, Fr.] 
to have one's underſtanding impaired by age, or 
paſſion. Actively, to regard with exceffive 
fondneſs. i 
DO/TER, 8. one whoſe underſtanding is im- 
pr by ears; one who loves a perſon or} 
g with Excefiive fondneſs. 
DO'TINGLY, Adv. with an exceſs of love 
or fondneſs.  * 
*-DO'TTARD, $. in Gardening, 2 tree kept 
from growing to its full height by cutting. 
% Pollards and dottards are not to us at this full 
„ height.“ Bacon. 
© DO'TTERED, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a bird 
which mimicks geſtures and actions, and i Is ge 
nerally caught by that means. 

UBLE, Adj. Fr. duple, Erfe] two things 
of the ſame fort, „ in pairs, and anſwering 
each other. tany, having one added 10 
another; dag wore than one in the ſame or 
der, ot more petals than are generally produced 
in the natural Wa Twice as much, applied 
to quantity; the ame number repeated. Har: 
ing twice the effect or influence, applied t 

Deceitful, acting two parts, one openly, 
and a different one in private. It is uſed ig 
compoſition for two wavs, 8s double-lged, have 
ing an edge on each ſide ; or for twice the 
number or quantity, doubls- dyed, i. e. twict 
dyed. 

To DOUBLE: v V. 6 p wneunced dubble 
desen ob Wer chi quantity, number, 4a 
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ving. Actively, among ſallors, to paſs round a 
omontary ; to paſs; to fold; to re- 
peat the ſame word 3 to encreaſe by addition. 

DOUBLE, S. twice the quantity, number, 
value, or quality; firong beer, ſo called from 


«« Here's à pot of good dowble,”* Shak. N In 
Hunting, a turning back or winding made by 


b DOU'BLE-BITING. Adj. biting or cutting 
on each fide, ** His double-bititty are. Dryd. 

DOU'BLE-DEALER, 8. one who. is de- 
ceitful, by acting two parts at the ſame time, 
one to a perſon's face, and the other behind his 


dak. | 56 
DOU'BLE-DEALING, S. an atifice 1 % 
parts, by 


pretending friendſhip to a perſon's face, and at 
the ſame time being int mate with his enemy; 
low, infidious, and fraudulent cunning, | 
DOU'BLE-MINDED, Adj. deceitful, acting 
two contrary parts ; proſecuting contrary de- 
ſigns. A 
' DOU'BLENESS,. S. the Gate of a thing re- 
peated twice ; the ſtate of a thing folded, vr: 
made twice its natural ſize. 0 | 


ats of the ſame thing ; deceitful, 
DOU'BLER, S. one who is guilty of deceit ; 
or diſſimulation 3 one who encreaſes any thing 


dy repetition, addition or folding. | 


DOUBLE T, S. [pronounced ke} an un- 
der or inner garment, fo. called from its afford. 


ing double the warmth of another. | 
OUBLOW,S.. [Fr.J a Spaniſ coin, va- 


DOU'BLY, Adv. in a twofold manner; in 


twice the pens DE the degree. 


To DQUBT, » | [prononnced dow:, 


from douter, Fr. dubito, Lat, I to queſtion 3 to | from dabry, Sax. ſtrong, deuched, Belg. _ 


be unable to determine the reality, truth, or 
poſſibility of a thing, on account of the equa- 
lity of the arguments on each fide.; to fear; to 
foſpeck 5 to Reſitate; to deſiſt, or keep from ac- | 
tion through ſuſpence. & Stand at the door of 
life, and doubt to cloath the 
fear; to ſuſpect z.to diſtruſt. 

DOUBT, S. ancertainty ; ſaſpenſe ; a ſtate 
vf the mind wherein it remains undetermined. 
figuratively, a queſtion, or-fome point undeter- 


E 


mined and unſettled ; a ſcruple; perplexity; 


luſpicion ; a difficulty propoſed to the under- 


. fanding, t "Ta,every.deubr your anſwer is the {<< air, or doyfe in water. Hudtb. * 


« ſame,” _Bi ö 0 more. {a < 1 ove” 
DQU'BTER, S. one who is not able to fe- 
termine, the truth, or | 
one who is in an uncertain ftate of mind.. 
 DOU'BTFULs Adj. [See Doubt] full of 
N 3 2 ſettled in opinion; ambi- 
nous, or not clear, applied to the meanin 
words; „ i | my . 
of the equality of the proofs for and agu: 


year.“ To} f 
| I | not confirmed by years or education in the Jove 


4 1 N of à thing; 


1 clowniſh wo 


in the mind, on account DO'WER,'or DO'WERY, 8. [| donairie, Fr. 
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| wherein it is unable to determine certainty, gra- 
lity, or truth, for want of preponderating 
proofs ; uncertainty. That which may admit of 


« of his expreſſions.” Locle. 


truth of a thing; in ſuch a manner as to be 
fearful of ſome future ill, ery 0 2 


Dou'gTLEss, Adj. without any fea 


certaialy. 
90 | 


tion, or uncertainty, 


nion. 


DOU'CKER, [from dich, a corruption of 


double-rifnded man is unſtable in all | duck] in Natural Hiſtory, a water fowl, whoſe 
Ifabric is remarkably adapted for diving. 


DOVE, S. [db, Sax, duyf, Belg. danb 
dutio, Tent. due, Dan. du vo, old Teut.] a wild 


n- houſe. 


pigeons are kept; a 
in Carpentry, a form or 


DOfVE-TAIL, 


one piece into another, in the form of a wedge 


4 


ſtrongeſt kinds of joinings. 6 
DOUGH, S. [pronounced de, founding the 8 
like that in no, from dab, Sax. deegb, Belg. 
dg, Dan.] the pafte made for bread or pies be- 
fore it is baked, „ 
DOU'GHTY, Adj. [pronounced deroq, 
brave, noble, illuſtrious, in antient authors, 
Obſtinately brave; tif, Uſed by moderiis to 
convey ſome ludicrous or ironical idea of ſtrength 
ee , 
DO'UGHY, Adj. [pronounced da- ey] not 
baked; not baked enough. Figuratively, ſoft ; 
of virtue, Ro 
To D@GUSE, v. W res Gr. a fall] to 
plunge ſuddenly over h | | 
a perſon a box on the ear. Neuterly, to fall 
ſuddenly into the water. To ſwing ith” 
DOUSE, S. 4 box on the ear: 4 low and 
e 1 
Do WAGER, S. [ deuai, je, Fr.] a widow 
who has a jyinture ; à title given to the widows 


> 


of kings, or pther nobility. N 
DO WD, S. an aukward, il-dreſſed, and 


- 
1 


dos, Lat.] the fortune which a Woman brings 


her huſband at marriage; that which a widow 
potleſſes 48 Her right or jain ture. 


” DO'WERED, Put. Portioned, d, 
* * 2 | DO'WER« 


| hh „ = 8 1x 
an F * 50 . te 
nne 
 , DOU'BTFULNESS, 8. a ſtate of the mind, 


various and contrary ſenſes, applied to worde. 
6 To involve his adverſary in the doubt fulneſs Ts 


Dou RTIN LY, Adv. in fuch '# manner 
as to be uncertain with reſpect to the reality or 


| cr 
apprehenſion of danger or ill 1 without eg 8 
BTLESS, Adv, without doubt, | queſ- | 
DOUCEURS, [otoral, Fr.] flatteting ane 


engaging careſſes in order to divert a perſon from | 
rage, or to inſinuate one's ſelf into his good opi- 


de its . I pigeon, generally applied to the female of the 
DOU'BLE-TONGUED, Adj. giving con- ſpecies, = a 


pecies, b 
n Dv E- Or, 8, a ſmall building in which 


manner of joining boards or timber, by letting 
reverſed, or a dove s tail. This is one of che 


in the water; t#give 


1 


 » BO'WERLESS, Adj. without a portion. 
... DO/'WLASS, #courſe kind of linen. 
bow, S. [formerly ſpelt doun, from dum, 


which are eafily blown away by tlie wind. 
% Doom of thiſtles. Bac. | 
. DAWN, S. | dun dune, Sax.- a mountain, 
- dunc, Erſe, donne, Celt.] a large open plain 
or valley. In the plural, uſed for 2 road near 
the coaſt of Deal in Kent, Which is paſſed by 
ſhipping honreward and outward bound, and is 


_— ES 


2 

a hill or rifing ground. *' 

DOWN, Part. from a higher to a lower ſitu- 
the on which it ſtands. Towards the 

mouth, applied to a+ rive R · Conveyed docun 
« the river: 


td a lower fituation ; tending to- the ground or 
tdwards the centre. Out of fight, or below the 
horizon, applied to the ſituation of the ſun, 
moon, &c, The moon is daun. Sha#, To 
boil dozon, is to exhauſt all its ſtrength, or ſo 


3 as to macerate, or boil to pieces. Ly am down, 
eeuxery where, or without any confinement to 
Fi place. «© Let them wander «þ and down for 


ed meat. Pſal. lix, PT 
DOWN, Interject. to fling a perſon on the 
. ..ground,. or make him fall by means of a blow; 
to demoliſf or defiroy a building. Down 
„ with-them all.) Sl. Down: with the 
„ palace? nd. * 
po wNFALL, S8. win, applied to build- 
ings. Calamity, diſgrace, or change from a 
Nate of dignity, affluence, and power, to one 
of indigence, miſery, and diſgrace. 
 DOWNLOOKKED, Adj. with the-eyev caff 
or looking towards the ground, the natural ex- 
- preflion of ſorrow. © Dotunlook'd, and with a 
4 cuckow on her fiſt.” Dye. 
DO/WNRIGHT, Adv. ftrait down; in a 


Without any diflimulation, flattery,or ceremony, 
VVV... 8 
 DO/WNRIGHT, Adj. plain; open; pro- 
feſſed; without diſguiſe, or diſſimulation; di- 
rectly tending to the point; without circumlo- 
cution; artleſs, applied to the manner or me- 
thod of any narrative or Rory. Without cere - 
..- mony; honeys furl... 
. _  DO'/'WNSITTING, $5. the act of going to 
reſt, alluding to the eaſtern cuſtom of lying on 
the ground; reſt ; repoſe z or the time of re- 
poſing. Thou knoweft my derugfitting and 
ic upgiſing. Pſal. exxxix. 2. 
D@&WNWARD, orDO'WNWARDS, Adv. 


Sax. ] towards the center, or towards the ground; 
nom a higher to a lou er Btuaticn, In a courſe 


* 


; L dun, Dan. dun weders, Belg.] foft | 
. . Rathers, generally thoſe which grow on the | 
breaſts of birds or fowls. Figuratively, that 
which ſoftens or alleviates. any uneaſy ſepfation ; | 

foft wool, or tender hair. © Scarce had the |. 
don to ſhade his checks began.“ Dryd, InP 
Botany, the ſoft or woolly fibres of plants, 


eneral place for men of war to rendezvouz ; |. 


ation ; along a deſcent; :from a riſing ground to | 


- DOWN, Adv. on tlie ground; from a higher 


Krait or perpendicular line; in plain terms, |. 


[dun wweard, Sax. from dung, Sax. and weard, | along 


5 BRA 
of ſucceſſion from father to ſon, &c, applied to 
moving from a higher | 


, bending, or 


ſleep. 
DOXO'LOGY, S. [from ofa, glory, and 

Ne- Gr. a ſpeech or expreſſion | a ſhort verſe 
or ſentence including praiſe and thankſgiving to 
| God ; fuch as  Glery Le to the Father, and to 
, © the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt.” This was 
"called ogy on „and received its latter 
name from itæ beginning with the word dora 
Which ſignifles gle y. fs 26 
| DO'XY, S. a ſtrumpet, proftitute, or one 
who lives and beds with a man without being 
- married, | 
To DOE, V. N. [dwzs, Sax. dbet, Belg, 
to be ſtupified, or aſtoniſhed] to ſſumber; to be 
half-aſleep; to be in a fate of ſleepineſs, Ac- 
tively, to fupify,. or make dull. | 
DOZ'EN, S. pronounced duzen, from do. 
_ Fr.] a collection of twelve things or 

ons. 

DO/ZINESS, S. fleepineſs, drowſineſs; 2 
ſtrong inellnation or propenſity to ſleep. 
J DO'ZY, Adj. inclined to ſep; drouſy; 


"ſleepy. 7985 

N "DRAB,S. [drabbe, Sax, and Belg. dregs] 2. 
common proſtitute ; a looſe or unchafte woman; 

a-thiek cloth made of wootli _ 

* DRACHM, S. [Sachma, Lat.] an antient 
filvex coin; worth. about ſeven pence three far- 
things fterling ; the roth part of an ounce: 
avoirdupoiſe weight, Among apothecaries, the 
Sth part of an ounce; weighing either three: 
ſcruples, or 60 grains. An ancient Jewiſh coin 

"having on one fide an Harp; and on the reverſe 
a bunch of grapes, called by the Jews half a 
ſhekel, but by the Greeks a drachm. | 
3 Fete e 8 —— diminutive of 
2arÞco, Lat. and implying a little dragon ],a werm 
breeding between the in and "the f 2 hot 
duntries, and reported to grow to the length of 


| 


(ſeverat yards. 0 5 
DRA FFV, Adi, abounding in dregs, or ſedi 
ments. ively, wertldeſs, or only fit t 


be ffong away 
To BR AGV. A. [dragen, Sax. dragben 
Belg.] to pull along the ground by main force 
to draw along contemptusuſth and as unworth 
any notice; to pull along with violence. Neuf 
"terly, to hang ſo low as to trail upon the ground 
DRAG,'S.. I drag. net, Sax. ] an inflromen 
with hooks, uſed to catch hold of things unde 
water. e 


To DRAG'GLE, V. A. to make dirty 9 
trailing along the ground. Neuterly, to gro 
for become dirty, by drawing along the ground. 
. DRA'G-NET, S. a net which is draw 
ü the bottom of the water. 


f 


N 


DRAGON, S. [Fr. dragon, Ital, dra 


a heart to undertake; and a hand ready to ex- 


a 
* 


„„ 
muęinary, ſuppoſed to be furniſhed with wings, 
2 an enormous ſize, Figuratively, 
on ee 
ture; hieroglyphically applied to fignify the ſer- 
ar or the devil, the temptar and proſeſſed 
enemy of human happiness. 

DRAGON o, 8. in Pharmacy, a” 
rofin ſo named from ſome falſe opinion as pro- 
ceeding from the "dragon's eombating with the 
elephant. It -is moderately heavy, friable, or 
brittle, and in the maſs of a duſky red; but 
when powderpd of a bright ſcarlet ; it has little 
ſmell, and is of a refinous and aftringent taſte. 4 
It is produced from no leſs than four vegetables 
of-lifferent parts of the world. 7 

DR A'GON-FLY, 8. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
bluiſh flying inſect with a narrow and long body, 
nom with two pair of wings, and « ſting at; 
the tail, | 


=> 


. 
wigation to the Weit Eaſt- Indies, as ore 
who ſhewed it icable to act againſt the 
Spaniards, both by ſea and land; as the intro- 
ducer of tobaceo into this kingdom ; as the pro- 
motor of the cheſt at Chatham, for the relief © 


of ſeamen. wounded in the ſervice of their 


country, and of his raiſing the reputation of the 
Engliſh ſailors ſo high, that they were ſought 
after and employed by all · nations · uf che World, 
we may-look on bim as the remate cauſe af 
our grandeur, and the extenſiveneſs of our con- 
merce. As ſome aceount of his perſon and 
character may-nat be unacceptable, we add, that 
his ſtatuze was low, but well fer, his cheſt | 
and. broad, his head very round, his hair of a 
fine brown, his beard full and <omely, his eyes 
large and clear, his complexion fair, and his 
countenance freſh, chearful, and engaging. As 


navigation had been his whole ſtudy, ſo he knew. 


it thoroughly, and was maſter of every 


DR A/GOVNISH, AG. in the form or like- 
nes of a dragon. d Sometimes we ſee a cloud 


ſcience, eſpecially aſtronomy, which could ren- 


« that's dragoniſb.“ Shak. der him complete ia the nautic art. Though 
DRA'GON-LIKE, Adj. reſembling a dra- ] be did not.polifh his ſpeech by ſtudy, yet it was 
ton in diſpoſition ; fiery; furious. Hef ſtrong, nervous, conciſe; and not dif. 
« fights dragon-like.”* Shak. f fuſe, eloquent, and »captivating ; and to con- 
DRA/GON's-HEAD, S. in Botany, a-plant, | clude his character, with the words of Fuller, 
uith a labiated flower of one leaf. “He was a religious man towards Sod and his 


. DRA/GON-TREE, S. in Botany, a ſpecies: 
of the -palm-tree, common in the e 
Iſlands, | | 

DRAGO ON, 8. {dragen, Teut. to carry] a 
ſoldier, who ſetves both-on foot and horſeback. 

To DRAIN, V. A. [trainer, Fr.] to draw 
off water or-other fluids gradually; to empty a 
veſſel by gradually drawing off what. it con- 
tains; to dry, by ſetting in ſuch a poſture or 
polition as the fluid muſt neceſſarily run out. 

DRAIN; 8. 'a channel through which wa- 
ters are gradually exhauſted or drawn ; a water- 
courſe 3 a fluice. - 

DRAKE, 8. [dreck, Belg.] à water fowl, 7 
the male of a d A-ſmall piece of cannon, 
from draco, Lat. Two-or three ſhots made 
9 at them by a eouple of dralat. Claren- | 

5 e 2 e's 


DRAKE, (Sir -Faaxc1s) the ſon of Ed- 
mund Drake, an honeſt ſailor, and born near 
Taviſtock, in 1545, and brought up at the ex- 
pence and under the care of Sir John Hawkins, 
tis kinſman. He was one of the moſt diſtin- 
gviſhed naval heroes in · the reiga of Queen Eli- - 
zabeth, To recite all his great and ſerviceable 
actions, would require a volume rather than a- 
Paragraph in this work ; but thoſe who--chuſe; 
to be fully acquainted with his worth, may be 
adundantly- ſatisfied by recurring to his life in; 
Dr. Campbell's hiſtory of the Britiſh admirals. 
Thus mech we-muſt add, that he was a man, 
who might be ſaid to have a- head to contrive, 


ecute whatever promiſed glory to himſelf, and 
800d to his country. The meſt diſtinguiſhing: 
action of his life, his voyage round the globe, 
bives us ſuch a ſignal inſtance of courage, intre - 
Pidity, ſagacity, and diſcretion, as ſcarce ſeem 
to have met in one man before him. And if 


© houſes, where he came chaſte in his liie, juſt 
4 in his dealings, true of his word, and mes- 
« ciful to thoſe, which were under him, hating. 
% nothing ſo much as idleneſs.” 5 
DRAM, S. a ſmall quantity). Ne draw 
« of judgment. Dryd. Such a quantity of 
diſtilled or ſpiritous liquors, as is uſually.dranks. 
at once; ſpiritous liquors. *« From the ſtrong 
e if ate-of dram if thou get free. Rope. o__ 
at] in Poetry, a piece or poem compoſed for 
the age, in which ſome action is repreſented. - 
DRAMATIC, er DRAMA'TICAL, Adj. 
repreſented by action, or on he ſtage. 
DRAMA'TICALLY, Adv. after the man- 
ner of à poem ated an the ſtage; ropreſen - 


tativel EF = © 10 F ; 
"DR A'MATIST, S. che author or compoſer. 
of a dramatic piece, or poem acted on the 


DRA NX, the preter of dial. , 
DRA/PER, S8. one who ſells cither linen or 
woollen cloth. | F | 
DRA'PERY,'S. the trade or art of making 
cloth ; -oloth made either of linen or woollen. 
In Painting and Sculpture, the capreſentation of 
the ts · or cloathing of any figure. 
DRASTIC, Adj. gas une, from ae Gr. 
to act or work ] powertul, vigorous, efficncious. 
InMaligie, 5 amy which works - ſoon, or 
- DRAUGH,.S..{pronounced, and corruptly 
written far Aa 1822 ; ſwill; a ſcum of « 
pot ; pot liquor, or the liquor given. to hogs. . 
4% Still ſwine eat all the-draigh."? Shak. _ 
DRAVGHT, S. [from draia, 7288 Belg. 
the act of drinking; a quantity of r dra: 
at once liquor drank tor. pleaſure; that ghick 
is fit for a perſon to drink ; the action of mor- 


ue conſider him as the great author of our na- 
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cc of draught,” Te emple, The-quality of being; 


drawn or moved by pulling.” © The Hertford- 


. < ſhire  wheel-p'ough is the det, and of the 


«© eaft:'t draup#t.”* The repreſentation of a per» 
ſan oi thing by painting a ſketch, or plan of 
ſome building or picture j @ picture. In Fiſh- 
ing, the act of catching fiſh by a drag - net. I he 
act of drawing or ſhooting a bow. In War, 


forces drawn off from the. main army; a fink: 


or drain, © Is caſt into the draught.'* Moat. 
xu. 17. The depth which a veſle]. finks into 
the water. In Commerce, a bill drawn by 


one perſon on another for money. In the plu- | 
ral, .a game played on a chequered table with 


round. pieces of box and ebony) | 
IO DRAW, V. A. [preter, drew z icip. 
pai. drawp, dragan, Sax, drager, Dan.] to pull 


along upon the ground from one place to an- 


other; to pull up, or. raiſe from a deep place; 
to attract; to draw towards itſelf. To breathe, 
or inhale, applied to air. To take from a caſk 
or veſſel 3 to pull out of the ſcabbard ; to un- 


cloſe; if cloſe before, but to cloſe together, if 
apen, applied to curtains. In Painting, to re- 
preſent the likeneſs of any perſon or thing, ei- 
ther by a pencil, pen, or colours; to imply, 
infer; or introduce a conſequence. 
to diſembowel; to take out the guts of poultry ; 
to entice ; to ſeduce, to inveigle; to prevail on 
by fondneſs, In Commerce, to addreſs a bill 
for a ſum of money to a perſon, In Military 


Affaire, to detach or ſeparate from the main 


hody ; to prepare for action; to range in battle 
array. To'draw up, to form in writing z to 

pole ; to contract or ſhrink, © 55 Draw into 
<6: leſs room. Bac. To take a card out of a 
pack, or à lot from a number of others; to 
make a ſore vun, or diſcharge matter, To draw 
back, to retreat or retire ; to retract a deſign, 


+ or decline an undertaking, To dratv off, to de- 


cline an engagement, or make a retreet. 
DRAW, S. the act of drawing; the lot or 


chance taken or draun. 


--DRA!'WBACK,. S. money paid back or 
abated for ready payment. Figuratively, a de- 
duQtion, or diminution of the value or qualities 
of 2 thing. In Commerce; certain duties either 
of the cuſtoms or exciſe, allowed upon the ex- 
portation of ſome of our on manufactures, or 
on certain foreign merchandizes, that have paid 
a duty on rt ions. 

DRAWBRIDGE, S. a bridge moving on 
hinges; and by means of chains, lifted up or 


let down at pleaſure, in order to preſerve, of 


deftroy the communication between two places, 
or a country and ſome fort. DIE Ms 

DRA z '$; applied to perſons, one em- 
ployed in ſetching water from à well, or cock. 
In public houles, one who draws liquors from 


aſks; one who forms the reſemblance of a - 


ſon on paper or canvas, with a pen, pencil or 
brum. Applied to things, that which has the 
power of attracting towards itſelf. In Surgery, 


| That which diſcharges humours. A box which 
Hides in a grove of caſe,” In the plural, that 
F 


* 


In Cookery, 


company retire after an entertainment; a room 
ſet apart for the reception of company at court. 
Figuratively, the perſons or company aſſembled 
in · a dratoing · om. 
DRAWN, participle paſſ. fram drew. 
DRA W- WEL, S. a well out of which 
water is raiſed by means of a bucket and rope. 
To DRAWL, V. N. to pronounce one's 
| words with a ſlow diſagreeable Whine. 
DRAY, or DRA'Y-CARFT, S. a low, 
| uncovered cart, uſed by hrewers to convey their 


| DRA'Y.MAN, S. one who drives a any. 
DRATY-PLOUOGH, S. a plough reſembling 


- theath ; to take bread out of an oven. To un- a dra 


a *. 5 ; 3 1 A 2 
' DREAD, 8. [pronounced drad, from dræd, 
Sax. ] terror or fear, the ſenſation occaſioned by 
the fight of ſome terrible or dangerous object; 
awful or venerable in the higheſt degree. 
Wo To DREAD,. V. N. { dredan, Sax, ] to fear 
to an exceſſive degree. | 
DREADER, S. {from dread and er, ] one 
who lives in continual fear or apprehenſion of 
ſome-dangery; 4 4 4 | 
epd. Adj. caufing exceſſive fear; 
frightful. 28 | | Fer 
DREPADFULLY,. Adv, in ſuch a manner 
as to cauſe fear or terror. £6. 
 :DREPADFULNESS, S. that quality which 
cauſes exceſſive fear or terror. 
| DRE/ADLESS, Adj. yoid of fear; une 
en, oneht -; . : 
. DRE/ADLESSNESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
that is void of fear; intrepidity, undauntedneſs. 
DREAM, 8. [pronounced - drone, from 
| droom, Belg.] the images which appear to the 
mind during fleep. ' Figuratively, à chimera, a 
groundleſs fancy, or conceit, which has no ex- 
iſtence but in the imagination. 


— 


To DREAM, V. N. to have ideas in the 
mind. while the outward ſenſes are ſtopped du- 


| ring Neep, which are neither ſuggeſted by any 


external object or known occaſion, nor are under 
the rule of the underſtanding; to think, to 
imagine, to fancy, without reaſons.» Actively, 
to perceive during ſeepP . 

DREAMER, S. one who perceives things 
during ſleep, without the ſuggeſtion of external 


| objects ;-a/perſon fond of conceits 3 a fanciful 
man. $ 4 Ke 8 


- -DRE/AMLESS, Adi. without dream. 
+ + DREAR, Adj. [dreerings Sax; uneaſy] 
2 winh ſorrow or melancholy ; mourn- 
\-DREARY, | Adj.” fdreorigy Sa.] full of 

wor mournful, applied to perſons. Gloomy, 
diſma}, or affecting with melancholy, applied 

places. S LY 17 oe Fon 

. . PREDCE, 


„ „ 


* poured down. King Charles. OY 
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REDGE, S. a thick, ftrong net, faſtened 
to three ſpills of iron, and drawn at a boat's 
fern, gathering whatever it meeteth with at the 
bottom of the water, generally uſed for catching 
oyſters, and is a ſpecies of a drag-net, | 

o DREDGE, V. A. to fiſh with a dredge. 
In Cookety, to ftrew flour over meat while 


roaſting, 5 5 


DRE/DGER, S. one who fiſhes with a dredge; | | 


2 box with ſmall holes at the top uſed for ftrew- 
ing flour on meat when roaſting, 
DREG/GINESS, S. fullneſs of lees or dregs. 


Foulneſs, applied to liquor ; abounding with a4 


ropy ſubſtance, or ſediment, | 
Bug te Adj. abounding with lees or | 
ſediment, © 
DaB v, A. muddy ; foul ; fal or ſedi- 
* 785 


ment. N 

DREGS, S. ſit has no fingular, from { 
dreten, Sax. dregp, fing. dreggias, plur. Ifland] 
the bottom, lees or foul part of any liquor. 
Figuratively, the refuſe, ſweeping, or worthleſs | 
part of any thing; the droſs or meaneſt part of 
a E. . 

170 DREIN, V. A. [See Drain.] „1 can | 
« drein her of them all. CG g. | 
To DRENCH, V. A. [drencan, Sar. to 
drink] to ſoak ot bathe ; to plunge all over in 
ſome liquor; to waſh ; to ſteep ; to moiſten; 
of make very wet; eo adminifter phyfic by 
violence. 5 h . 
'DRENCH, S. a draught, or ſwill, uſed by 
way of contempt; a portion or drink prepared 
of ſeveral phyſical ingredients for a fick horſe ; | 
phyſic, which muſt be given by force. Their 
« counſels are more like a drench that muſt be 


DRENCHER, S. one who dips, fteeps, or 
hs any thing; one who adminiſters phyſie 
y TOrce, N 5 Rs 

To DRESS, V. A. [ dreſſer, Fr.] to put on | 
cloaths ; to adorn, deck, or ſet out with cloaths. 
Figurativly, to cloath, or repreſent in a favour- | 
able light. In Surgery, to apply a plaſter or 
other remedy to a wound, To curry or rub, 
applied to horſes, To trim, applied to lamps. 

o prepare victuals fit for eating, applied to 
cookery, To curl, to comb out, or otherwiſe 
adorn hair or perukes, © ' | 

DRESS, S. that which a perſon wears to 
cover his body from the inclemency of the 
wather ; cloaths, or ſplendid attire; the Kin 
in adjuſting, or taſte in chooſing and wearing 
cloaths. „ „ ; 

DRE'SSER, S. one who is employed in 
putting on a perſon's cloaths; a broad and long 
kind of a table or ſhelf in a kitchen, uſed to 
prepare victuals for the ſpit, pot, or table, 

. DRESSING, S. "264 the plaſter, 
cr other remedy, applied toa fore, SR 
| DREST, participle of dreſs. . „ 
4 1 V. N. {by ſucceſſive altera 
on from drip of dripen, Sar. dryp, I. preter 
Taupa, dripper, Pan. to fall "cp hoe To 
let the ſpittle fall from one's mouth; to flaver 
Ae an infant or iveot, Active, to throw 


| way up ſtairs. Sqoift. 
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down or ſeatter in drops. « Dns it all he 


RVBLET, S. a ſmall ſum of money, 6 
— DRYER, S. in medicine, that which has 
the quality of abſorbing or deſtroying moiſture, 
. DRIFT, S. the force which impels or drives 
a perſon, or thing ; a raft, or any thing driven 
at random, or in a body ; a ftratum, layer, or” 
3 of any matter blown together by the 
wind, A ſnow drift, i. e. a deep body of ſnow, ' 
The tendency, or particular deſign of an action; 
the ſcope or tenor of a diſcourſe, © 
To DRIFT, V, A. to driye, or force along; 
to throw together on ; to amaſs, , 
To DRILL, V. A, [Hill, Belg. thirlian, 
Sax. from tbur, Sax. through] to make a hole 
with an auger, gimlet, or drill; to bore ; to 
drain or make its paſſage throngh ſmall holes or 
interſtices, Drill through the ſandy ftratum 
e every way, ' Thompſon,  __ 3 
DRILL S. K the verb] an inſtrument 
uſed to bore holes in wood, iron, or brafs ; 
it js preſſed by the breaſt againſt the thing bored, 
and turned round wit'a bow and cat-gut firing, 5 
an ape or baboon, A changeling and a drill. 
Locke. A ſmali dripping fiream. 4% Springs 
5 through the beser meadows pour their 
10 drills.”” Candle. | f 
To DRINK, V. N. ſpreter drink, or drunk, 
particip. paſſive, drunk or drunken, from drigghan, 
Goth, | to ſwallow. liquors. 'Figuratively, to 
ſwallow an immoderate quantity of liquors, 75 
drink to, to ſalute in drinking; to with well to 
in drinking, Figuratively, to ſuck up or ab- 
forb . E 


' DRINK, S. liquor to be ſwallowed, oppoſed 
to meat or ſolid food ; any particular kind of 
liquor, MI 5 88 
DRPNK ABLE, Adj. that which may be 
DRINKER, S. one who is fond of ſwal- 
lowing large quantities of intoxicating liquors, © ' 
DRFNK-MONEY, S. money given a per- 
ſon to regale hio(@f with by purchaſing l- 


To DRIP, V. N. [drippen, Belg, See 
Dribbie] to fall in drops. To let fall in 
drops, applied to the fat which falls from meat, 
while roaſting. Attively, to let fall in drops; 
to drop as fat in roaſting. RFA: 

DRIP, S. that which falls in drops. 

DRYPPING, S. the fat which dwps from 
meat while roafting, called likewiſe kitchen- 

To DRIVE, V. A. [preter. drove, participle 
paſſ. driven or drove, dreiban, Goth. drifan, 
Sax. Ito make a thing or perſon move by violence; 


to ſend to any place by force; to convey animals, 


or make them walk from one place to another; 
to compel ; to enforce or puſh home a proof or 
argument. To drive trade, to carry ĩt on. To 
conduct a carriage. To let drive at, to intend 3 
to mean ; to endeavour to accompliſh; to aim 
or firike at with fury. Four rogues in 
40 buckram let drive at me. Shak. N 

* 5 V. N. [a corruption 25 


— & | 


| day dreops 


|. 
Dribble] to let the ſpittle fall out of one's 
mouth, like an infant or an ideot, _ 
DRFVEL, S. fl. ver, ſpittle, or moiſture 
w__ from the mouth, 

RI'VELLER, S. a fool or ideot, fo called 
from their letting the ſlaver drop from their 
mouths, : | 

DRIUVELLING, particip. doting; weak in 


the underſtanding; fooliſh. “ This drivelling 


, Jove is like a great natural. Shak. 

DRIVER, Lebe perſon or thing which 
communicates motion by force ; one who guides 
and conveys beafts from one place to another ; 
one who manages and guides the cattle which 
draw any carriage. 4 

To DRVZZLE, V. A.] [driſel:n, Teut. to 
med dew] to ſhed in ſmall drops, or a wet miſt, 
like dew. Neuterly, to let fall in ſmall, flow 


drops. | ; 

DRIV'ZZLY, Adj, deſcending in ſmall, flow 
drops; deicendingin a miſt ; reſembling a miſt, 
or moiſt vapour. | 

DROLE, Adj. [drole, Fr.] comical ; exci- 
ting laughter, | 

DROLE, or DROLL, S. [droler, Fr.] a 
perſon whoſe buſineſs and y it is to raife 
mirth by antic geſtures, or comical jeſts; a 
merry-andrew, buffoon, or jack-pudding ; a 
comical farce, compoſed to excite laughter. 

To DROLL, V. N. to jeſt, or play the 


n. 0 

DRO'LLERY, S. jeſts, ridicule; or an en- 
dea vour to maxe a thing the object of mirth, 
ridicule, or laughter. | 

DRO'MEDARY, S. dromedaire, Fr. drome- 
daro, Ital, from Jeopuog, Gr. a courſe or race; 
on acoount of its ſwiftneſs] in Natural Hiftory, 
a ſort of camel ſaid to travel 100 miles à day. 
It is ſmaller, ſlenderer, and nimbler than the 
common camel, having either one or two hairy 
excreſences on its back, and is capable of great 
fatigue, Its hair is ſoft and ſhort; it has no 
fangs or foreteeth, nor horn on its feet, which 
are covered with a fleſhy ſkin ;; it is about ſeven 
feet and a half high from the ground to the top 
of its head, 

DRONE, S. the male bee, which hatches 
the young, makes no honey, has no ſting, and 
is driven from the hive, when the hatching 
time is over, Figuratively, an inactive, uſeleſs, 
or ſluggiſh perſon. In Muſic, the deep holding 
key note of a bag pipe. | 

To DRONE, v. N. to live an inactive, uſeleſs 
and dull life, like that of a dene. A long 
«« reſtive race of droning kings. Dryd. 

DRO#NISH, Adj. like a drone ; uſeleſs ; 
Nugeifh, and inactive, | 

To DROOP, V. A [droef, Belg. ſorrow] 
to languiſh with ſorrow ] to hang down the head 
with ſorrow, Figuratively, to grow faint, weak, 
or diſpirited; to fink ; to lean downwards, to 
decline, beautifully applied by Milton, Till 
Par. Loft, 8 

DROP, S. {droppa, Sax. ] a ſmall portion or 
particle of water or other fluid in a ſpherieal 
form; as much liquor as falls at once, when 
there is not @ continued fiream ; a dianuad 


* 


D RO | 
hanging looſe from the ear, ſo called from jts 
reſembling the form of 'a drop of any fluid in its 
deſcent, Drops, the plural, in Architecture, 


- 


are ornaments in the Doric entablature, repre. 
ſenting drops, or little bells, immediately under 
the triglyphos. In Phyſic, any ſpiritous me- 
dicine to be taken in drops. 

DRO/P-SERENE, S. [gutta-ſerea, Lat. 
in Phyfic, a diſeaſe of the = confiſting of 10 
entire loſs of fight, without any apparent fault 
or diſorder of the part; It is ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from a compreſſion or obſtruction of the optic 
nerves, preventing the due flux of the animal 
8 the retina, ” , 5 

o DROP, V. A. [ droppdn, Sax. ] to pour 

in ſmall round particles; to let fall; ] 5 
to let a thing fall from the hand ; to utter ſlight- 
ly, or without caution; to inſert or introduce 
by way of digreſſion ; to intermit, ceaſe, or de- 
cline ; to loſe in its progreſs ; to bedrop or 
ſpeckle. © Their wav'd coats dropp'd with 
gold.“ Milt. Nevterly, to fall in ſeperate 
particles of a roundiſh form; to let drops fall; 
to conſume in drops; to fall or come from a 
higher to a lower ſituation ; to fall without 
violence ; to fall ſuddenly Todrop in, to come 
expectedly by. He drops in when he thinks 
t you are juſt 72 55 : 
. DROP!PING, S. any liquor which has fallen 

drops. 

DRO/P-STONE, S. a ſpar formed into the 
ſhape of a drop. | 1705 
DROP-WoRT, 8. in Botany, a plant 
which has varic us ſpecies. 


 DROYPSIED, part. affected with a dropſy. 


DROYPSY, S. -[antiently wrote bydrop1ſy, 
whence 455. or dropſy, from hydropifie, Fr. 
bydropiſia, Ital. ops, Lat.] in Phyſic, a 
preternatural collection or extravaſation of 
aqueous ſerum or water in any part of the body, 
which greatly diſtends the veſſels, is attended 
with a ae e of digeſtion, and a continual 
thirſt, | : | 

DROSS, S. the waſte, ſcum, ſediment, or 
groſs parts of any metal ; the cruft or ruſt of a 
metal. Figuratively the refuſe, or moſt worth- 
leſs part of any thing. 

DRO!/SSINESS, S. the impurity of metals; 
foulneſs ; ruſt. 2 

DRO'SSY, Aj, full of impurities, foulneſs, 
or impure particles, Figurativgly, as woithleſs 
as dioſs, a ERS, | 

DROVE, S. a number of cattle under the 
guidance of one or more per ſans; any collec- 


tion of animals. Figuratively, a great crowd or 
multitude. ' _ « | 95 
DRO'VEN, part. from Drive. | 
' PRO'VER, S. one who fats oxen or ſheep 
for fake, and conduts or dives them 0 
market. 1 ee 
DROUGHT, 8. droeght, Belg. thirf, 


drigod, Sax. drowth, Scot.] applied to the 

weather, Dry weather, want of rain; , 

or great want or defire of drink. 
DROU'GHTINESS, S. the fate of a foil 

which wants rain; the OE A 1 affect 

ed wi irſt,- or in want of drink. 

ed with thirſt, - or in " 1200 , 


DR 

OU'GHTY, | Adj. wanting rain, parch- 
* heat; thirſty or wanting drink, 
To DROWN, V. A. [drunden, below, 
according to Skinner, drunenian, Sax. to be 
drunk, according to Lye ; perhaps from den- 
can, Sax, to drink] to plunge and ſuffocate 
under water; to plunge or overwhelm in wa- 
ter; to overfſow, thts with water. ih, 
ratively, to immerge, \plunge in, or overwhelm 
with any thing z to die, or be ſuffocated under 


the water, * | 
To DROWSE, V. A. a ooſen, Belg. to 
make heavy with, or ſtrongly inelined to . 
« My drozwſed ſenſes.” Shak. MES, 
DROW/SINESS, S. a ſtrong propenſity 
and inclination to ſleep. Figuratively, ſloth- 
ſulneſs, or inactivity. 5 4 
DROW'SY, Adj. ſtrongly inclined to ſſeep; 
heavy with ſleep, Figuratively, cauſing ſleep ; 
dull or ſtupid, His drowſy reaſoning. Ar- 
tirb, | | | 
To DRUB, V. A. [druber, Dan. to kill} 
to beat ſoundly with a ſtick ; to threſh, thump, 
or cudgel. 1 ſhould have been drubbed. 
Locke, A word of contempt. 
DRUB, 8. a thump, knock, or blow; a 
ſound beating. ; r 
To DRUDGE, V. A. [drecan, Sax. to 
vex, drag ben, to carry a burthen] to work 
hard at mean and fervile employments; to 
ſlave, 4 1 4B} x5 n E 
DRU DGE, S. one employed in mean, hard, 
and fatiguing labour; a meer flave. 
DRU/DGER, S. a mean labourer; a box 
with holes on the top, from whence flour is 
caſt or ſcattered upon meat while roaſting, See 
Dart; *** 
DRU'DGERY, S. low, mean, fervile, 
hard, and fatiguing labour. h 
DRU/DGING-BOX, S. See Dredger. 
DRU'DGINGLY, Adj. in a laborious, fa- 
tiguing, and toilfome manner. * 
DRUG, S. [drogue, Fr. drova, Perl. an 
odour] an ingredient uſed in phyfic or dying. 
Figuratively, any thing of a ſmall or no value: 
this ſenſe may probably be owing to a corrup 
tion of dg. e de 
To DRUG, v. A. to mix with phyfical 
r, to taint with ſomething diſagree- 
able. 1 5 
DRU'GGERMAN, S. [| drogueman, Fr. 
torcimanio, Ital. torgeman, Arab. an interpre- 
ter] in Commerce, a name given in the Levant 
to the interpreters kept by the ambaſſadors of 
the Chriſtians nations, refiding at the Porte, to 
aſſiſt tbem in their treaties. 4 
DRU'GGET, S. in Commerce, a fort of 
thin tuff, ſometimes all wool, ſometimes half 
woo], half thread, and ſometimes corded, but 
uſually plain, and woven on à worſted chain. 
DRU'/GGISTF, S. fdrooghiff, Belg.] one 
who ſells phyfical ingredients or medicines by 
wholeſale. ; | 2 
DRU, S. [der;», oaks, and Bud, incan- 
dition; dariab, oak, Erſe, ary, Sax. a magi- 
clan, drud, Brit. oak] the priefts and nüni- 
ers of religion among the Britons, Celtic 


than 


D R U 
Gauls, and Germans. They were in Britain 
the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed order in the 
iſland, choſen out of the beſt families, and 
the honours of their birth, added to thoſe of 
their function, procured. them the bigheſt ve- 
neration, T were verſed in aſtronomy, 
geometry, natural philoſophy, politics, and geo- 
graphy; had the adminiſtration of all ſacred 
things, were the interpreters of the gods, and 
ſupreme judges in all cauſes, whether ecclefia- * 
| ſtic or civil. From their determination was no 
'A and whoever refuſed to acquieſce in 

ir decifions, was reckoned impious, and ex- 
communicated. They were generally governed 
by a fingle perſon called an Arch-droid, who 
[preſided in all their aſſemblies. Once a year 
they uſed to retire, or rather aſſemble in a 
wood, in the center of the iſland, at which 
time they uſed to receive applications from all 
parts, and hear cauſes. Their peculiar opi- 
/ nions are not well aſcertained by writers, though 
it is agreed by all, that they held the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and its tranſmigration ; that 
nothing could appeaſe the gods more powerfully 
f human ſacrifices, and that there was one 
| ſupreme Deity who preſided over all others. 

DRUM, S8. {tromme, Dan. drumme, Erſe] 
a warlike'inftrument made of thin pieces of 
oak, bent in a cylindrical form, covered at 
each end with vellum, or parchment, which 
ſtretches by means of braces running from one 
extremity to the other; and made to ſound by 
beating one of the ends with flicks generally 
made of brafil wood, MKerrle-Dram, is that 
whoſe body is made of braſs or copper in the 
form of a kettle, and covered at top with 
parchment like the common one. The drum 
of the' ear is a ſmall membrane in the inner 
part of that organ, which is fo ſtretched as to 
convey the ſenſation of ſound, by the vibration 
which ſounding bodies cauſe upon it. 
To DRUM, v. N. to beat a march, Cc. 
on a drum with a flick. To beat or vibrate, ap- 
plied to the motion of the heart.” ; 

 DRU/MFISH, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
round fiſh, which comes from Virginia. | 

DRU/M-MAJOR, S. the chief drummer 
of a regiment. | 885 

DRU MMER, S. one who beats a drum. 

DRUNK, Adj. [from i] intoxicated, 
or deprived of the uſe of the underſtanding by 
immoderate drinking, Figuratively, ſoak d 3 
beautifully applied to inanimate things. I 
«© will make mine arrows drunk with blood. 
Deut. xxix. 5. 1 : 

DRU/NKARD, S. one given to the exceſ- 
five uſe of ftrong liquors. by 

DRUNKEN, Part. [from drink] intoxica- 
ted with liquor; given to habitual dranken- 
neſs ; frequently intoxicated with liquor. i 


DRUNEKENLY, Adv. after the manner 
one intoxicated with ftrong liquors. - 

- DRU/NEENNESS, S. in Medicine, a pre- 
ternatural comprefſion of the brain, and a diſ- 
compoſure of its fibres, occaſioned by the fumes 
or ſpiritous parts of liquors, whereby perſons 


| 


a. and 


imagine every thing turns round; canaot diſ- 
: can 


Hard, or without wet or moiſture. 


DUO 


Which are. at a diſtance they either ſee out 
their, place, or double. To this muſt be added 


9 
an entire loſs. of underſtanding, a voice faul- 


teriog, and ſcaree articulate; an incapacity. to 
Valk, and all the ſigns of a temporary mad- 


ely, any intoxjcation, or diſ- 
mind. 


cen things well at a diſtange, and thoſe. thing, 


neſs, Habitual or frequent intoxication; from 
an immoderate uſe of ſpiritous or ſtrong li- 
quots. Figurativ 
order of the 


| 
| 


] 
| 


"1 


DRY, Adj. [dridge, Sax,  droogh, Belg, ]: 


Without 


rain, applied to the ſeaſons. Thirſty, or athirſt 


for, want of drink; jejune, barren, plain. 
To DRY, V. A. te free from, or exhale 


moiſture or wet 3 to wipe away moiſture, uſed, 


with p to drain, or driak up. Dry'd an 
«. immeaſurable bowl,” 


|  DRY/-EYED, Adi. without tears; with- 


aut having the eyes moiſtened with tears. 

f DR VL, Adv. without, moiſture. Figu- 
ratively, in a cold, or indifferent manner. With 
great reſerve, applied to treatment or behaviour; 
in à ſarcaſtical or ironical manner, Without 
any.embelliſhment, applied to ſtile, as a fault. 

DRY/NESS, S. want of moiſture 5; want 
of rain; want of juice. Figuratively, want 
of. embelli t, applied to. ſtile, or ſet diſ- 


DR Y'-SHOD, Adj. without. wetting the 
ſeet; without treading, in the water above the 


DRY'-NURSE, S. one who. brings up. a 
child without ſucking. | 


To-DRY!/-NURSE, V. A. to bring up an 


ipfapt without ſucking. : 
- DU'AL, S. [ daalit, Lat, exprefling or in- 
cluding only two. In the Hebrew, or Greek 
Janguage, à variation of a noun which only ſig - 
Aifies %; a diſtinction, which the modern 
languages ſeem deficient in. FI 

To DUB, V. A. [dubban zo ridare, Sax. 
adduba, Ital, rjddera, Ill. to dub, 4 knight, 
Adduba, in its primary ſigniſication, implies to 
ſtrike, knights. being made by a blow given 
with a ſword]- to create or make a man a 
knight; to cogfer any title, or digni 


DUB, S. a blow or knock. With Ly- 


1 dian or with Phrygian dubs. Hudib. 


DU BIOUs, Adj. [dubius, Lat.] not ſet- 
tled in an opinion, applied to perſons. Not 
fully proved, or that which has equal probabi- 
lity. on either fide, applied to opinions. 

DU'BIOUSLY, Adv. in fuch a manner as 
will admit of different ſenſes, 3 
_ DU/BJOUSNESS, S. uncertaintx. 

' DU'BITABLE, Adj. that which may be 


ACM. 


queſtioned or doubted ; that which a perſon | 


may decline aſſenting to. 3 
DUBIT ACTION, S. [dubitatio, Lat.] the 
act of doubting, or queſtioning the truth of a 
thing, It is defined by Grew, a negative per- 
ception, i. e. the perception that what à perſon 
Sees, is not that hich be would ſee, |. 
DU'BLIN, S, {by the Saxons called Paſiin, 
-by the Welſh Pilar: din, and in the Irith lan- 


43 I 
* Ws - 


* 


th. 


| 


i 


6 


below Ringſen 


DU HG 


Fuse (Ballachigh, i. e. lays the author of 
the Syſtem, a town upon dude on which 
te the people thinle the eity is founded, the 
„ ground. being ſoft and quaggy.” But the 
iginal words fignify a walled, town, particy- , 
arly raiſed with ones] e is delightful 


. 1s; having hills on the S. plains on 
the W. the. Liffy,. a. navigable. 1 
through it to Dublin-haven into the fea, hard 
by, on the E. The number of its inhabitants 
ſome compute at 200,000 at leaſt; others at 
3 0, ooo; It was full the former number in 
king Charles II. “s time; and the latter calcu- 
lations cannot be any exaggeration, the inha- 
bitants having multiplied greatly Gnce, and the | 
buildings increaſing every day. This is the 
mart and center of commerce for the whole 
kingdom, with exception to ſuch: ports only as 
are eminent for this or that particular branch, 
A bar at the mouth of the Liffy renders its 
harbour very uncommodious ; ſo that ſhips of 
any burthen dare not venture in, nor, when in 
the baven, can they come to the quay, being 
obliged to lie three miles below the bar at 
King ſend, and deliver their goods by lighters. 
At ebb the haven falls dry, both above and 
d, except at two creeks, one on 
the N. and the other on the 8. ſide, where at 
low-water is nine or ten foot depth: alſo on 
the N. fide of the Hoath, a promontory form- 
ing the N. point of the bay, there is a very 
Jay ear road for large ſhips,” near an iſland, 
called Treland's-Eye ; ſo that veſſels have a ſe- 
cure retreat unleſs in violent S. W. winde, 
which often drive them from their anchors out 
to ſea. The city is ſupplied with coals from 
| Whitehaven in Cumberland, and Swanzy in 
Wales, 200 fail of colliers being in the road at 
a time. In Dublin is a flouriſhing univerſity, 
with 600 ſtudents; and it is the ſee of an arch - 
biſhop, with a ſtately cathedral, dedicated to 
St, Patrick ; of which the .famous Dr. Jona- 
than Swift was once dean; alſo a handſome 
palace called St, Sepulchre, Here are no leſs 
than thirteen parochial churches ; but the lord 
lieutenant, and lords juſtices, go in ſtate ie 
Chriſt's- church. As this city is the ſeat of | 
government, the lord lieutenant+(a kind of | 
viceroy, ſent from England, generally a man of | 
the firſt quality, and changed every three years) | | 
reſides in the caſtle while he ſtays: in the king- 
dom. Here are alſo held courts of juſtice and 


public offices; beſides a guildhall, tolſel, and 
cuſtom-houſe, Dublin has fix gates, and a ] 
large Rone-bridge over the Liffy, with three a 
ſmaller, namely, Eſſex, Ormond, and Arran c 
bridges. Its two principal ſuburbs are St. 

Thomas and Onſtmantown, or .Oxmantown. |; t 
Dublin is governed by a mayor, and has twen- | 2 
ty-four corporation or trading companies in it. 7 
Here are ſeveral charitable foundations; as the | 
blue-coat. boſpital, the. royal hoſpital of Kil- d 
mainham, a work-hvuſe, Dr. Steven's hoſp1- | 

tal, Mercers charitable hoſpital, and the cha- 0 
ritable jnfirmary, In 1649, colonel Jones, 0 


one of the parliamentary commanders, de- 


A 3 4 


* 


| 


1 


DU 

(2hted"the duke of Ormend at Rathmines near 
Dublin. In the College · g is an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of king William III. in memory of the 
victory of the Boyne, on Taty 1, 1690. The 
caſtle is but an inconſiderable fortreſs. Sen 
lies 64 miles W. of Holybead, in Wales, and 

268 N. W. of London. Lat, 55 deg. 12 min. 


Nt lon . 6 deg- 55 min. W. 
UCAL, A, [from 4uks] belonging toa | 
hol 


po Ar, 8. [fo called becauſe ſtruck in 
tte dominions of a duke] a foreign coin, current | 
on the continent, when of ſilver, valued at | 
four thillings and fix pence, ' but when of gold, at | 
nine ſhillings and fix pence. 1 

DUCATOON, . S. af 1 coin, ſtruck 
chiefly in Italy, when of Gees valued at ſour 
hillings and eight pence ſterling; and in gold 


pound, nineteen ſhillings, and two. pence, 

DUCK, S. [duchen, to dip] a water fowl, | 
both wild and tame. Figuratiyely, uſed as a 
word of great fondneſs and endearment. My 
ciinty duck.” Shak. A ſudden bending down, 
cr declining of the head; a. ſtone. thrown fo ob- 
lizzely on the water, as to rebound again ſeveral | 
times on its ſurface. 

To DUCK, V. N. to plunge one's head, or 
dive under water; to drop down one's head; to 
bow low; to cringe ; 3 from dul, or jayl, Scot. 
and Belg, to make obeiſance. The learned 
« pate—ducks to the golden fool. Shak. To 
plunge a perſon under water by way of puniſh- 
ment. 

' DU'CKING-STOOL, 8. achairin which 
2 are tied and plunged under water for 

olding. 

Duck. LEGGED; Adj. having legs like. 
duct; having ſhort legs, 

DU!CKLING, S. a young duck, 


DU'CK-MEAT, S. io Botany, 3 plant | 


growing commonly upon ſtanding wa 

DU'CKS-FOQOQT, S. [in Latin podophyllum, 
er anad byllum} i in Botany, the bud of the 
flower is incloſed in a large three-leaved colour- 
ed empalement, in the form of a ſpatha, or 
heath, Linnaeus ranges it in the firſt ſection of 
his thirteenth claſs. 

DU!CK-WEED. S. in Botany, the ſame as 
duet meat. 

DUCT, S. [dufus,. Lat.] guidance or da. 
reQtion. 4 To follow the duc? of the ſtars. 
Hammond. In Anatomy, any canal or tube in 
an animal body, through which the humour 
or fluids are co 

DU'CTILE,. 8. Lau ln, Lat.] eaſy. to. be 
bent ; eaſy to de drawn out in length. Tract- 


5 complying, or yielding, applied to at 
DU'CTILENESS, S. the quality of being 


drawn out in len 

DUCTFLITY, 8. in ' Phyſics, a ; 
of certain bodies, whereby they 33 capable 
of being preſſed, beaten, ſtretched, or drawn. 


out to a great length, without breaking, Tract- 5 


10 * 
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D UL 
' DUD'GEON;"S,” C, Belg; dagen, da- 
en, Teut. a nt ſmall dagger. On 
1 the blade of thy dudgeon. S bat. Varrel, 
Ml-will, malice, jars, or commotion z from © 
„ Sax. a wound, © When civil dadgeon . 
grew high Hui. 

DUE, I the particle of owe, di, Fr.] that 
hich a perſon has a right to-demand as a 
„as ſtipulated in a compact or otherwiſe ; 

t which a perſon ought to pay, or which 2 
thing might lay claim to. A due ſenſe of 

8 the vanity of earthly expectations. Atrerb. 
DUE, Adv. among Sailors directly, eract- 

„ without turning aſide. Due eat. 
DUE, S. that which belongs to, or may 
be claimed by a perſon; right; juſt title to 
a thing. In the plural, "cuftorn, tribute, or 


tween two perſons. 

To DVVEL, V. N. to fight in ſingle com- 
| bat, A&tively, to attack or fight with fingly. 
 DUELLER, S8. one who engages 

in ſingle combat. ; 
| DUELLIST, 8. one who engages another 


S. [span.] an old woman, 
| kept as a domeſtic in Spain, in order to pry. 
into the actions, or to take care of the con- 
duct of a young lady. 

} DUG, 8. [deyte, Dalm, deglity,. Bah. deg- 
bia, Il. to give fuck] a pap, 5 or teat, 
generally apple to that of a beaſt, and to that 
of a human creature N by way "of reproach. 
or contempt ; though it was 11 5 
to a human creature in a good ſenſe. | 


zZ 

DU, the preter of %% As 
% among the dbith, >; * * * 

DUKE, 8. [de, Fr. duca, Ital. dur, 
Lat. ] in foreign countries a ſovereign prince 
without the title or quality of king. Among 
us it is the next title of honour to the prince. 
At firſt it was a name of office, not of ho- 
nour, and given to thoſe who were appointed 
to guard the frontiers. It began to be a more 
| honorary title under Otho the Great, about the 
[year « 970. In England none held this title 

rd III. created Edward his ſon duke 
Cornwall, From that time many others have 
been created, wheſe titles are hereditary, and 
conferred dy patent; they retain a coronet on 
their eſcutchean, the only mark. of their ſove- 
| their e 52 are, by courteſy of 
iſes, and their 4 

a 2 * dition of their chriſtian 
names, as Lord Cores: Lord Robert, Se. 
and take place of viſcounts, though not ſo pri> 
vileged by the low of the land. 

DU'KEDOM, S. the dominion of a duke. 

DUUBRAINED, Adj. ſlow. of apprehen- 


kingham,” Shak, © 

T, Adj, [dulcis, Lat.] ſweet to 

980 Th” agreeable to the ear. 
DULCIFICA'T ION, 8. in Pharmacy, the 


« Backin 


ableneſs, compliance, applied to the * or 


ſweeten- 


% 


taxes 
which is current in Holland, is worth about one DUEL; 8. 5 Lat.] à combat be- 


fion ; ſtupid ; wanting ſagacity. te Dulbrained 
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ſoretening or rendering inſipid any matter im- 

pregnated with ſalts, by waſhing it 3 in wa- 

der z the act of rendering any thing, which 

acid, ſweet, by mixing it with ſugar. , 

To DU'LCIFY, V. A. [dulcifer, 4 to 
ſalts, fournels, or arſe 


Cweeten ; ns Begin 


mony o 

BLc HR 8. [dulcimeth, Ital. 
ical inſtrument, ſtrung with wires, bling; 
a harpſichord, and played on with iron or braſs, 


pins. 0 

To DULCORATE, v. A. [dulas, Lat. 
ſweet] to ſweeten ; to make leſs acrimonious. 

DULCORA'TION, S. the act of ſweeten - 
ing. The dulcoration of things is worthy to 
CE 5 ev Bacon. 5 10 

LHE Ab, S. a perſon who wants appre- 

Khenfion or ſagacity 3 ; a blockhead, are. 
DoulL., S. Lai, Brit. dole, Sax. dol, Belg. 
mad] ſlow of apprehenſion, applied to the un- 
derſtanding. Blunt, applied to the edge of any 
inſtrument. Not quick, or not eaſily perceiving 
Odiects, applied to the ſenſes. Slow, applied 
to motion. Not bright, or wantin vigour. 
% Phe looking glaſs is dull... © The fire is 
4c dull. Drowiy, Heepy, or N | 
To DULL, V. A. to blunt the edge of an 
Inſtrument z to Fully the brightneſs of ſome; 
thining body 3 to malte a perſon ſad or melan- 
<holy ; to damp vigour; to Rep or retard mo- 
tion. 


DU'LLARD, S. I from dull and aend, Teut. 
mature] a perſon of. flow apprehenſion ; 3. 2 
block head. - 

DU'LLY, Adv. in a Kupid, or fooliſh man- 
—5 ; ina flow, lu or man- 


Buss, S. weakneſs of underſtanding ; 
Nowneſs of apprehenſion ; drowſineſs, or ſtrong 
propenſity to ſleep. Dimneſs or want of luſtre, 
applied to the change made in a ſhining body. 
Bluntneſs, or want of edge, \apphied to inſtru- 
Ments. 

DU'LY, Ads. in ſuch a manner as a thing 


or perſon might claim; properly; fitly 
gularly ; N 6 ſent his emily | 
* and wife,” 

DUMB, adj. e from dumbe, 
Goth, dumbe, Sax. dum, Dan, and Teut. dem, 
Belg. dul, rt, dum, Heb. he was filent] | 
mute; not able to ſpeak ; deprived of ſpeech; | 
not uſing words; refuſing to ſpealc, * 

DU'MBLY, Adv. mutely ; 4 filently; with - 
out ſpeaking. 

DU!/MBNESS, S. incapacity of ſpeaking ; 24 
forbearance ; ftlence. 

To DU'MBFOUND, v. A. to confuſe a 
perſon ſo as to render him. unable to ſpeak. 
„ They had like to have dumbfounded the » 
<« tice.”” Speator, No. 616. | 

DUMP, 8. hm, Belg, Rapid] ſullen and 
ſilent forrow ; Melancholy; abſence of mind; 
a piece of leaden coin or medal, with Which 
children amuſe themſelves. 

DU'MPIESH, Adj, fad; __ and fullnly Jo 
10 e . e 5 
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' DUMPLING, 8. up, heavinel, 
a kind of ſmall and 3 Nd? 1 
DUN, Adj, [Sax. of dun, Brit.] a colour 


| partaking of a mixture * brown and black ; 


dark; 


gloomy. 


' To DUN, V. A, [dinan Sax. dunar, 10. 
1 w thunder] to dens a debt with vehemence 
and frequent importunity. 


DUN, S. one who aſks «perſon for a debt 
with clamour, and inceſſant i importunity. 

DUNCE, S, [ dom, Belg. ronto, Span. ſtu· 
pid] one who has hot a capacity for receiving 


1 
— on Sax. dung, Teut.] the 


DUNG, 8. [ 
excrement "of uſed in manure, or in 


] fattening ground. 


To DUNG, V. A. to manure, or fatten 
with dung. 
DU/NGEON, 8. [Fr.] a cloſe priſon, ge- 
nerally applied to a dark or ſubterraneous one. 
DU'NGHILL. S. a heap of dung. Figu- 
ratively, any mean or vile abode ; a ſituation of 
m ; a man deſcended from mean paren- 
tage; tage > a cock of ſpurious and degenerate Kind, 
t 


for fightin 
UNTIL. Ad dj. fprung from the bong 
for Figuratively, mean, low, baſe, or worth- 
DNG, Adj . abounding in 4 re- 
ſembling dung. ; 25 
DU NNER, S. a perſon employed in col- 
lecting petty debt, and making uſe of vehe- 
ment importunity for that purpoſe. 
'  DUODE!CIMO, S. I dude, Lat. twelve 
a thing divided into twelve parts: hence a boo 
is ſaid to be in duodecimo, when twelve of its 
leaves malce juſt a ſheet of pa 
DU'ODECUPLE, Adj. era duo and de- 
.cuplus, Lat.] confifting of twelves. The 


DUPE, 6. (from 4 afoolith bird, eaſily 
caught] a credulous perſon, or one who is im- 
pores on and decewved on account of h's cre- 
dulity. 

To DUPE, v. A. to trick or cheat a per- 
jon of too great credulity. 

* DUPLE, Adj. See Lat.] double; the 
ſame thing: or — * 

To DV'PLICATE, V. A \ duplicatus, Lat. ] 
to double; to increaſe or enlarge by the repeti- 
| tion of the ſame number; to fold together. | 

DU'PLICATE, Adj. in Arithmetic, appli- 
led to proportion, the ratio or proportion of 
ſquares. 

DU'PLICATE, &. the exact copy or coun- 
ter part of a letter, book, or deed; a thing of 
the fame kind as another. 

"DUPLICA'TION; S. the act of doubling ; 
the act of folding together; a fold or doubling. 

DUPLPCITY,'S; [4 eis genitive of du- 
| plex, Lat.] doubleneſs ; j the diviſion of things 
or ideas into pairs; the quality of being twice 
as much as another; deceit, or double - dealing, 


d to fimplicity, 5 
ee e, Laab Lat.) t 


I 
power of bearing the injuries of time and wea- 
de without being deſtroyed; the property of 

ing or continuing 2 long W ; 
90K ABLE, Adj. durabilis, Lat.] not 
eaſily deſtroyed by length of time, or violence 
of weather z laſting z permanent 
' quality of continuing in the ſame ſtate, | 
DU'RABLENESS, $. the property of con- 
tinuing or Jaſfing long. 4 
. DU'RABLY, Adv, in a laſting manner, 
DU'RANCE, 8.  [durefſe,, low Fr.] the 
tate of a perſon confined in a priſon; confine- 
ment; impriſonment ; duration, or the length 
ef time Which any thing continues. Of 


« how ſhort durance was this new made ſtate.” 
Dryd. | wa We | 
DURATION, 8. [duratio, Lat.] diſtance 
or length, applied to time. 1 
DU'RELESS, Adj. without continuance. 
Short, applied to duration ; tranſitory. * The 
« falſe and dureleſi pleaſures of this ſtage · play 
« world.”* Naleig r. | 5 þ 
DU'RESSE, 8. [Fr. hardſhip] impriſon- 
ment. In Law, a plea uſed by way of excep- 
tion to a bond ſealed to a perſon by one caft 
in priſon, at his ſuit, or otherwiſe hardly 
"7 FER . 
DU'RHAM, S. [or DUESME, as in our 
eld ſtatutes], biſhopric of, in r N 
Dunelmenſis, a county palatine in the north of 
England. It is bounded on the S. by York- 
fiire; on the N. W. by. Northumberland ; 
and on the W, by Cumberland and Weſtmore- 
land; and waſhed by the ocean on the E. It 
is thirty-nine miles long, and thirty-five broad. 
The number of acres it eontains are con 
at 610,000, and inhabitants 97, ooo. e 
here is ſharp, and is obſerved to be colder in the 
weftern than the eaſtern parts; the latter ba- 
ving warm breezes from the ſea, In the former 
the fields are barren, the woods thin, and the 
hills bare; but the iron and lead mines make 
fome amends for the ſterility of the ſoil. The 
eaſt, ſonth, and parts are more fruitful, 
In general the biſhopric is thick ſet with towns, 
and very rich in mines of coak, partieularly 
about Sunderland, Hartlepool, and other places, 
which are imported into London. In moſt parts 
the coal lies near the ſurface, The abundance 
of this mineral production in the biſhopric, 
may be one reaſon why the inhabitants apply 
themſelves little to any other traffic or manu- 
facture. This country has about ſixteen rivers; 
the principal' of which are, 1. The Tees, and 
into. it run the Laden, Hude; Lune, Bauden, 
Skern, with other brooks. 2. The Were 
which is formed by the Kellop, Wellop, and 
Burdop, with the Gaunlef*, Cc. oft of 
theſe abound with fiſh, particularly ſalmon ; 
and they form conſiderable ports well frequent- 
ed by colliers of the greateſt butthen, whic 
are a nurſery of ſailors for the royal navy, This 
county ſends to parliament only two. knights of 
the ſhire, and tuo burgeſles for its capital of 
the ſame name. PN a 
DURHAM, S. "city 
. county palatine of the fame name, in the north 
2 


. 


of, the capital of the 


— 


ha . | 7 
15 LM Pet are fix pariſh-churches, 


| 


a 1 


Hy * 
of England, in Latin Dunelmm, and by the 
Saxons called Dunbolm, as fituated on a rifing 
ground, and ſurrounded” with a river, namely, 
the Were, over which are two large ſtone- 
bridges, The city is walled round, and de- 
fended by a ſpacious and ſtrong caftle, Here 
fix pa fides the cathedral, 
which is dedicated te St. Cuthbert. The ſub- 
urbs are Elvetbridge, and Framgate, leading to 
Newcaſtle, It is che ſee of a biſfiop : hence 
the county is commonly called the biſhopric z 
and he is a temporal as well as ſpiritual lord in 
it, though king Henry VIII. abridged the tem- 
poralities very much. Durham is one of the 
beſt biſhoprics in England, and the prebends, 


| 


and other church-livings, are very rich. It is 


| governed by a mayor, and ſends two members 
to parliament, The weekly market here is on 
Saturday, where all ſorts of proviſions and ne- 
ceflaries for the conveniency of life are very 
cheap, as well as good. It has annual fairs on 
March 31, for three days; the firſt day horned - 
cattle ; the ſecond and hogs ; and the 
third horſes ; Whitſan- Tueſday, and Septem- 
ber T5, the Ike. It lies fixteen miles from 
Newcaſtle, and 195 from London. 

Do RING, Part. [from dure] for the time 


N 
| 


any thing laſts ; while any thing continues un- 
altered; 275 5585 a 
DVU Rr, 8. IAureté, Fr. durus, ; Lat.] 


hardneſs, or quality of a body, whereby it re- 
fiſts any external force to feparate its parts. 
It cometh ſhort of their compactneſs and 


« durity. Br mn. ä 
DRS T, preter of Dare. The Chriſtians 
bave no images of the Deity. Stilling f 
| K, Adj. [dufter, Teut. thyfire, Sax. ] 
want of day-light ; approaching to darkneſs 3 
blackiſh ; or of a dark colour. Vapour 
 *© and exhalation daſt. Par. Loft. | 
DUSSKISH, Adj. inclining to darkneſs ;. 
' tending to blackneſs ; -couloured. p 
© DU/SKISHEY, Adv, darkly; in fuch a 
manner as to afford but little light. 3 
Du'sSK , Adj. tending to darkneſs. Tend- 
ing to blackneſs, applied to colour, Figura- 
tively, , gloomy, fad, © melancholy, applied to 
the mind, ; os 4 x 
DUST, S. [Sax. dn, Erſe, dur, Teut. 
dry] earth or * matter reduced to ſmall 
particles. Figutatively; the ſtate of diſſolution 
to which bodies are reduced after being long bu- 
ried. A mean, low, and dejected ſtate, al- 
luding to the cuſtom of the Jews, who, in 
time of affliftion, ſat in the du, and covered 
their heads with it likewiſe. Gop raiſetk 
e up the poor ont of the dafl. 1 Sam. ii. 8. 
DU'STY, Adj. filled, clouded, covered, or 
I duſ@®” Ol ET Ts 
DU'TCHESS, or DU*CHESS, S. [ducbe/e, 
Fr. the lady of à duke. oa . 
CHY, or DUCHY, S. a territory 
which gives title to, or has, a duke for its ſo- 
vereign, Duteby-court, is that wherein all mat- 
ters pertaining to the dutchy of Lancafter are 
the decree of the chancellor, "I 
OUS, Adj. obedient ; Rs 
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obſequious, or ing oined b * / 
Wer yo — «peron tune i DYSPE/PSY s. Le, . 
e FF: TWOke 671... 
er performing the offices due to parents or ſu- | DY!/SPHONY, . [tvs Oh, have or dg. 
+,  periots; reſpectful 3 reverential, .. cult, and pi, the voice] a difficulty in fpcak. 
24 DU'? IFULLY, Adv. in an obedient, ſub- Ing. | | n Ipe 
r —— 7 Ga.) a dit. 
Hort. S8, S. obedience ; ſubmiſſion | ficulty of breathing, ' © i, 


to juſt A ity 3 the act of performing the : LE {\SURY, S. [Gr. from dug, difficulty, 
- © offices which flow from our relations as children | and erf, Gy, to make water] difficulty in 
oc ara”, reſpeſt, making orine, or water. 

. . DUTY, S. action or courſe of actions, 5 55 5 | 
Which flow from the relations we ſtand in t FE A 


Bob or man; that which a man is bound to | pas | _ 
by any natural or legal obligation. In FE The fifth letter, and ſecond. vowel of 


DTommerce, a tax or cuſtom paid for any com- 
modity, and levied by the government. the _ E is borrowed by us from 
_  groargh, Belg. wwargh, Teut. l. .] a | they from the Phenicians, who, had the fame 
man below the common. fize or ſtature. In character from the Hebrews: The form of the 
Gardening, a low fruit-tree, kept ſhort by pru- Hebrew. Herb, as it appears on medals, ſeems 
ning. Any animal or plant ſhorter than thoſe | to be the ſame as that of this capital letter, al 
of the ſame ſpecies, uſed by botaniſts in com- lowing for the method of writing uſtd by the 
| poſition. © A du, eder... Oriental nations, which was from tight to left, 
To DWARF, V. A. in Botany, to hinder | Our ſmall e is the ſame as that of the Saxons, 
\ from growing to its natural fize, by pruning ; | who ſeem to have formed, it from their capitale, 
to lefſen; to make little; to ſhorten. I which is not angular, like the Reman, but 
DWA RFISH, Adj. below the natural ſize; roundiſh and with a ftrait ftroke projetting 
ſmall ; very EE I from the middle, as that of the Goths wat | 
_ DWA'RFISHLY, Adv. like a dwarf, | likewiſe. In is the moſt frequent yowel of any 
DWARFHISHNESS, S. ſhortneſs of ature; | in the Engliſh language. When a word ending 
extreme littleneſs. iin an e final is formed into an active patticiple; 
To DWELL, V. N. ſpreter, dewelt, 'or the e is dropped; thus give, hen formed. into 
dwelled, duala, old Teut. to ſtay or delay, I an active participle, is written giving, not give- | 
duduel, IIl. to ſtay in a place] to inhabit or live ing. and this is obſerved likewiſe in words 
in a place, or houſe. Figuratively, to conti- | which are compounded ; thus judge makes judg- 
nue in a ſtate or condition; to fix the eyes im- ment. In Muſic, it denotes 17 tones e, mi, la. 
moveably an object. Such was the | In the Calendar, it is the fifth dominical letter. 
face on which I dwelt with joy.“ Pope. Te On the Compaſs, it marks the Eaft point; as 
treat off in a copious manner ; to continue Jong | E. S. E. 7. e. Eaſt South Eaft, Among Wri- 
in ſpeaking. “ I ſhall de no longer on this | ters or Authors, it ſtands for example, or exen- 
«© head.” To inhabit. | Il, as 75 » exempli gratia, or, fot example, 
- .. -DWELLER, S. a perſon who reſides con- | EACH, Pron, | elc, æle, Saz. elch, Belg. 
\  Nantly in a place; an inhabitant, | In, Scot,] either of two z every one of any 
_. - DWELLING, S. the 2 of a perſon's | number, The correſpondent word is «ther. 
habitation, refidence, or 2 ; the ſtate or | Bright' ning each other," Hui. 
Condition of-a -perſon's life. My dwelling |' EAD or ED, [Sax.] in compound words, 
L ſhall be with the beaſts. Dan. iv. 2 5. and ædig in the fimple, denotes happineſs of 
To DWINDLE, V. N. [d&winar, Sax. ] to > bleſſedneſs, Thus Eadzeard, or Edward, is 4 | 
| decreaſe, conſume, or grow leſs by degrees. | | happy preſerver. Eadgar, happy power, In 
DE, S. a colour given tp-a thing; a | ſorve caſes it ſignifies the ſame as the Saxon 
Rain. I ] eath, i. e. eaſy, gentle, mild, ; 

To DYE, v. A. I daagan, Sax.] to tinge, | | EA/GER, Adj. Leger, Sax, fierce or yehe- 
or colour a thing, | I ment, argre, Fr, r, Brit. agro, Ital.] earn- 
DVIER, S. one who follows the trade of | eft, ardent; longing ; impetuous hot. or ve- | 

_ . colonring filks, ſtuffs, Sc. 5 hement of diſpoſition ; quick; buſy, Sharp or 
DVIN G. Part. [of die] expiring; giving | ſour, applied to the taſte. - fat 
up the ghoſt; giving a new colour. EA/GERLY, Adv. with great ardor of de- 

DY!/'NASTY, S.  [vvacua, Gr.] in Hif- | fire ; impatiently ; ſharply ; uickly, _ 

.._ tory, a race or ſucceſſion of kings in the ſame | EA'GERNESS, S. warmt of defire ; im- 
line ; government; ſovereignty. Ef petuoſity; quickneſs ;\ an extreme longing ot 
_._.. DY/SCRASY, S. Lenne, Or.] an il! | impatience for the enjoytnent of ſomething. | 
. , temperament, habit, mixture of the blood er! EAGLE, 8. [orgle, Fr.] 4 bird of, prey, 
| other fluids in an animal body.  - _ » | which builds on the tops of mountains, is te- 
D DYSU/NTERY, S. [dyſenterie, Fr. 3v7w78- | matkable for the ſtrength of its ſight, * 5 


the Engliſh alphabet, The form of 


* 


* 
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EAR 
koned to be the king of the feathered race. It 
is uſed in heraldry, ſpread, to repreſent a prince 

the Roman empire. ; 21 
” EA'GLE-SPEED, s. prodigious ſwiftneſs, 
like that of an eagle. ** With'eagle-ſpeed the 
« cuts the ey. _ e ee 

EA/GLE-STONE, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
2 ſtone containing another within it, which 


—— 3 
248 diminotive of e © 


EA'GLET, S. fa 


oung BEE: 3-1 
8 EA GRE, Adj. [4agor,. Sax. fierce, ger, 
Run, the ocean, eggia, Il, to agitate] a tide 
ſwelling above another tide. © As an cagre 
« rides in triumph o'er the tide. Dryd, | 

EA'LDERMAN, 8. [ea/dorman, Sax,] the 
name of a, Saxon / magiſtrate, the ſame as our 


alderman. " L431 date: &i 
EAR, 8. tare, Sax. cor, Belg. ore, Dan, 
abr, Teut.] the organ of hearing, or that part 
where animals receive the impreflion of ſounds, 
In Mufic, a kind of iar and internal taſte 
whereby we are able to judge of the harmony of 
ſounds, Uſed with about, it ſigni fies the Whole 
head or perſon. The city beaten down 
& about their ears.” Muolles. Joined to up, | 
all over, or entirely. Ip to the ears in 
4 lore. L"Eftranges To ſend an car, to liſten 
to with attention; to regard or favour. In Bo- 
tany, a long ſtring or cluſter of flowers or ſeeds 
produced by certain plants. Ap.car.of corn. 


ö 


— — 


| 


To ſet together by the car, to promote ſtrife, or 


quarrel s. 713] i AE of 
Jo EAR, V. A«+[erian, Sax, ceren, Teut. 
ar, Brit, a. field, aro, Lat.] to plow, till, or 
manure ground. Neuterly, to ſhoot into ears. 
EA RED, Part. having ears, or handles; 
having ears or ripe corn. The thrice ear d 
« field . e . 
EARL, S. [ork Sax, eorla, Dan. iarl, 
Run, coryl. Erie] a title of the third rank. 
among the nobility, formerly the attendant 
upon princes, William the Conqueror was the 
firſt that made their title hereditary z_ in the 
time of Henry I, they were created, with an 
addition of the name of the place to their own 
chriſtian names, and had the third penny of 
the county aſſigned them. At firſt they. were. 
created only by the delivery of their charter; 
king John added the girding of a ſword, at his 
. coronation ; afterwards were added a cap with a 
golden circlet or coronet with rays, and a robe 
of ſtate. 5 | 
EA'RL-=MARS | 
the care of military ceremonies. _ This title is 
hereditary.in the duke of Norfolk. , 
EA'RLDOM, S. the juriſdiction of an earl, 
e, from whence an earl receives his 
utile, 122 4 3 F 
EARLIN ESS, S. from early] the being | 
ſoon; or the priority or equality of any action 
compared to ſomething elſe; oppoſed to later. 
Zarlineſi in the morning, is the act of riſing 
don, compared to the riſintgz of the Tan; Ear- 
lineſs of growth, is the act of growing up ſoon 
with reſpect to the ſeaſon, or to the growth of 


% on hi 


ſoon, in compari 


p 


o 


| the reward or wages of labour, or 


; E A R-- - 


e:ming, is quickneſs with reſpect to the begins - 
{ 1 e r 6 


ning of an 


ted. # 9 fs 22 
EA RLxSs, Adj. without ears... 4% Zarlſs 
0 h ſtood unabaſh'd Defoe,” Pope. | 
EARLY, Adj. Fes Sax. cbr, Belg, before} 

on, with ſomething elſe ; as, in 
the morning, with reſpect to the ſun rifing ; 
in time, with reſpe& to creation, a period a 
pointed, or the ſpace of continuance z in "the 
ſeaſon, in companion with other products, 
\.EA'RLY, Adv. ſoon ; betimes. In youth, 
or infancy, applied to age. HOON 

To EARN, 8. [earnian, Sax,] to gain as 
formances.; to deſerve ; to obtain, I cag't 
«© ſay whore to do the act which might th” 
„addition earn—not the world's maſs of ya- 
« nity could make me. Shak, _ 1 

EAR/NEST, Adv. of eorneft, Sax, ] ardent, - 
warm, or importunate in any application; in- 
tent; fixed ; ca 

EAR/NES 


 EAR/'NESTLY, Adv. with great importu- 
nity'; warmly ; affectionately; zealoully ; ęa- 
ger ly. 


EAR'NESTNESS, 8. eagerneſs ; vehe- 
mence z warmth ; ſeriouſneſs ; ſolicitude ; care. 
| EA'R-RING, S. jewels worn in the ear; a 


ring worn in the ear. Pg 
EAR-SHOfT, S. that ſpace or diſtance 
within whey any thing 3 & Stand 
<< you out of ear-ſbot,” Ct 16s 
.EARSH, 8. 7 car, to plow] a plowed 
field. Fires oft are good on batren earfbes 
112 made. May. 1 ; 5 
EARTH, S. [eexzb, Sax. aerd, Teut. ] in 
Natural Philoſophy, one of the four petipa- 
tetie elements, a fimple, dry, and cold ſubſtante, 
and an ingredient in the compoſition of all natural 
bodies. In Chemyſtry, the fourth of the chy- 
mical elements, ſuppoſed to be the baſis or ſub- 
ſtratum of all bodies. In Natura] Hiſtory, a 
foſſil or terreſtrial matter, our 
conſiſts, which is neither diſſaluble by fire, wa- 
ter, or air, is not tranſparent, and generally 
contains ſome degree of oil, or fatty ſubſtance ; 
the terraqueous globe; this world, or preſe 
ſtate of exiſtence. Figuratively, the inhabi- 
tants of the eartb. In Huſbandry, the act of 
turning up the ground in ploughing or tilling, 
from ear, to plow, © Two earths at the leaft, 
te cer you ſow it beſtow,” Tus. 


; 


To EARTH, v. A. [cardian, Sax. ] to 


hide under ground ; to cover with earth. Neu- 

terly, to go or. hide itſelf under ground. 

EARTH /-BOARD, S. the board of a plough, 

which ſhakes off the earth. Ne e 

| EFARTH'-BORN,, Adj,” ſprung from the 
ded from mean p- 


cker things of the ſame kind. Herhiaeſt of F 


earth. Figuratively, deſ 
r 5 
it EARTH'-BOUND, Adj, fattened * nr 


my 9 R ö 


KE A 8 
the eatth. “ Bid the tree—unfix his anrtb- 
& Sound root? Shak, * 


— 


FKARTHEN, Adj. made of earth, or clay, 


| Gner fort of Engliſh tile, a fibrous kind of 


x 
= 


""EARTH'FLAX, 8. iti Natural Hiſtory, a 


foſſil. W : : 
EARTH'LING, S. an inhabitant of the 


earth, 'or one whoſe thoughts are ſeldom ele- 


vated above the earth or preſent ſcene of things. 


4 To earthlings, the footſtool of God—ſeemeth 


$ 


* 


- 


3 


— 


ce magnificent. Drummond. N 
" 'EARTH'LY, Adj. belonging to the earth; 
this preſent tate of exiſtence ; groſs, oppoſed 
to ſpiritual ; corporeal, oppoſed to mental. 

EARTH NU T, S. in Botany, a pig-nut; or 


root in ſhape and ſize of a chefnut : they are 


delicious food when boiled, eaten with pepper 
and butter, and eſteemed very nouriſhing, 
EARTH'QUAKE, S. a tremor or ſhak ing 
of the earth, cauſed by the exploſion of ſome 
ſubterraneous combuſtible n . 
EARTH.-SHARKINO, Adj. having the 
power to ſhake the earth. | 
EARTH'WORM, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
worm bred under-ground. ) . 
' EARTH'Y, Adj. conft. pg, compoſed of, 


er inhabiting the earth. Groſs, oppoſed to 


iritual. ; 


EA R- WAxX, S. the excrementitious or viſ- 


* 


\ 


">. 
5 


leaſe from labour; to free from any thing which 


er 


eous ſubſtance with which the ear is filled. 
EA RWI, S. [from ear and eviga, Sax. a 
grub] a ſheath-wing'd inſect, of a long body, 
ving ſeveral legs, a fork at its tail, and of a 
ditty black colour, in gardens very prejudicial 
to carnations and frujt-trees. . 
E ASE, S. [aiſe, Fr.] a freedom from care or 
diſturbance, applied to the mind. Freedom 
from pain, applied to the body. Reſt, or ceſſa- 
tion from labour, in order to recover from fa- 
tigue ; freedom from obſtruction; freedom from 


| 


quarter from whence the ſun riſes when he. 
ons ö l 
1 3 — ſun riſes. * * 
A R, S. ſea Sax. oftr, Belg. ww: 
tern, Tent. ee 2 G e ef; 
the reſu of Chriſt from the grave. The 
word uſed to denote this ſeaſon, bas no relation 
to this ſolemnity, but toole its riſe from Ede, 
the name of the Saxon deity or goddeſs, whoſe 
feſtival was celebrated about this time of the 
year, and after its aboliſhment by Chriſtianity, 
the name was tetaihed, and is to this day uſed 
to fignify the feſtival of Chriſt's reſurrection, a 
mentioned above. 
| 8 en ee — ee 7 looking, or tend - 
8 eaſt, or that point of . 
paſs in which the ſun riſes, - ink on 
| EA'STWARD, Adv. [eafteorard, Sax, from 
eaſt and bend, Sax, wairth, or wairtht, Goth, 
towards or againſt] towards the eaſt, or that 
point of the compaſt where the fun riſes when 


in the equinoctial points, ey 2 

EA'SY, Adj. ae eaſe, dit, Goth, ext, 
Arm.] to be performed without fatigue, in- 
| eumbrance, or difficulty; free from diſturbance 
of anxlety ; believing without enquiry or oppo- 
fition 3 credulous ; complying ; free from bodily 
pain; without formality z elegantly negligent. 
To EAT, V. A. [preter-ate or eat, participle 
eat or enten, ſrom etan or itan, Goth. which | 
makes atan or aitan, in the preter, etan, Sax. 
et, Iſl. preter ant] to devour, or conſume by the 
mouth. F iguratively, co *corrode, of deſtroy, 


| applied to the action of ſome cotrofive ſub- 


| 


impediment or difficulty, applied to the mind. 


An elegant negligence, Upplicd to literary com- 


pofitions. 
T0 EASE, V. A to free from pain; to re- 
cauſes a diſagreeable ſenſation either in the body 
or mind. Reg EE 
EA'SEFUL, Adj. affordi relaxation from 
toil or fatigue ; alleviating, diminiſhing, or re- 
moving pain; fit for reſt. His eaſefiul weſ- 
4c tern bed. Shak, | | 
EA'SEMENT, S. exemption from any coſt 
or expence. Op | 
EA'SILY, Adv. without difficulty, labour, 
iment, or pain. | 
EA'SINESS, S. a relative term, implying 
that a perſon's abilities are ſufficient, or more 
than ſufficient, to accompliſh any undertaking, 
to ſolve any point in learning, or to proſecute 
any deſign propoſed ; ffeedom from difficulty; 
the quality of being perſuaded to do or be- 
Jeve ; compliance 
lity without ſuſpici 
from diſturbance, 


or examination; freedom 
from any painful ſenſa- 


4 


4 


hout oppoſition ; eredu- 


4 


Tone” Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 
EAST, S. [eaſt, eoſt, Sax. auſtur, 11. coſt, 


ſtance; to conſume prodigally; to retract or 
unſay à thing, when joined to vord. I' 
« make him eat his werd. Neuterly, to go 
to meal; or feed; to take food; to conſume by 
corroding. e 
EATABLE, Adj. fit for food, or capable 
of being chewed ſwallowed. 
EA'TER, S. a+ perſon. who chews and ſwal- 
lows any food; that which corrodes. | 
EAT'ING-HOUSE, S. a place where per- 
ſons may be ſupplied with food ready dreſt. | 
EA'VES, S. [Ge, Sax.] the edges of a a 
roof which hang ever a houſe. -— | 
To EA/'VES-DROP, V. A. to catch what 
drops from the eaves of a houſe. Figuratively, 
ta liſten under the windows of a perſon's houſe, 
in order to diſcover ſecrets 
EA!VES-DROPPER, S. one who liſtens 
under a perſon's windows, in order to diſcover 
the ſecrets of a family. | 
EBB, Gy Sax, ebbe, Dan. and Belg. 
ebba, ebben, Belg. to flow back] the flowing 
back, or retreat of water towards the ſea; a 
fhrinking of water in a river by the wrn of its 
tide. Figuratively, decay ; decline ; waſte ; in 
a low condition, Sug: in 
To ERB, v. N. to flow back towards the ſea. | 
'Fipuratively, to decline; to __ z to waſte, 
EBEN, EB/ON, or EB/ONY, S. 0 | 
brought from tho Indies, of a black colour, ex- 


© Belg, fate, Ruff. i/fok, Dalm. of, Teut.] the 


ceedingly hard and heavy, ſuſceptible of ny 


- 


7 E "MX: He | 

ron E DD 

ine poliſh, and on that account uſed in Moſaic | of tleating up, or explaining any affair by 

Amd inlaid works. word of mouth. s | 25 
EBO N, Adj. made of ebony. Nightin| ECLA'T, Fr.] ſplendor ; luftre ; or glory. 
| «© her, ebon ear. Young, Ei 4 ECLECTIC, Asi. [from u, Ore t@ © 

EBRIETY, S. [-brictar, Lat.] intoxication | chuſe] ſelecting; or having 2 power of chufing 

\ occaſioned by ſtrong liquors ; drunkenneſs. or preferring, Cicero was of the eclefic ſoct. 
EBRI/LLADE, S. in Horſemanſhip, a check | . | | 

of the bridle, which a horſeman gives a horſe, | ELE'GMA, 3 ee iz and AN, Gr. 4 

by a jerk of one rein, when he refuſes to turn, | in Pharmacy, a medicine of the conſiſtence of a 1 
EBRVOSIYY, S. ſebriefitar, Lat.] habi- | fyrup, uſually compoſed of oils and ſyrups, and 

tal drunkenneſs. * That religion which ex- intended to heal or caſe the lungs in coughs, J 

te cuſeth Noah ih ſurpriſal, will neither acquit | &c. #2 17 

« ebrioſity nor ebriety.. Brown, _  ECLVPSE, S. Le of ehj,ͤů, Gr. to 1 
EBULLVTION, S. [ebullio, 2 the act fail] in Aſtronomy, a darkening of one of the 4 

of boiling up with beat.  Figuratively, an in- | luminaries, by the interpoſition of ſome opake | 

wftine motion of the particles of the body; the | body between it and the eye, or between it and 

commotion, ſtruggle, fermentation or efferve - the moon. The ſun is eclipſed by the moon 2 1.4 

ſceace occaſioned by the mingling together any intervening between the earth and the fon, An LW 

alcaline and acid liquor. | | | eclipſe of the moon is when the atmoſphere ot 
ECCE/NTRIC, or ECCE'NTRICAL, Adj, | the earth, being between the fun and moons | 

eccertricus, Lat.] departing or deviating from a hinders the light of the ſun from falling upon 4 

center; not having the ſame center. Figura- | and being reflected by the moon: if the light | 
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tively, not anſwering the defign ; not tending to of the ſun is kept off from the whole- body of 
the end intended, 5 Eccentrie to the ends of | the moon, it is a fetal eclipfes if from a part 
© his maſter,” Brown, Irregular z not con- only, it is a partial ane. A ſtate of datkneſs, or 
ſtent with any rule, or eſtabliſhed cuſtom. want of knowledge, applied to the mind. 
ECCE'NTRICITY, S. the departing from, | To ECLUPSE, V. A. to darken any lumi- 
or the ſtate of a thing departed from its center; | nary. Figuratively, to deſtroy any Bight 3 ro 
thi tate of a thing with a different center from drown a leſſer light by ſuperior ſplencor ; to 
another; excurſion from an employment, or | Cloud ; to obſcure ; to diſgrace, « Her hats 
proper ſphere of action; an improper ſituation. © band was ec/ipſed in Ireland. Clarend. 
In Aſtronomy, applied to the earth, the diſtance | ECLTPTIC, S. [Or.] in Aſtronomy, a line 
between the focus and the center of its elliptic on the ſurface of the ſphere of the world which 
ardit, the ſun deſcribes in its annual revolution. In 


ECCLESIA/STIC, or ECCLESIA'STICAL, Geography, a great circle of the globe cuttirg 


r Adj, [ecclefiafticus, Lat.] relating or appro- the equator under. an angle of 23 deg. 2g min, 
1 * prized to the ſervice of the chur 1 It is ſuppoſed to be divided in twelve parts, each 
0 ECCLESIA/STIC, 8. a perſon devoted to of which are marked with one of the twelve 
y 4 the ſervice of the church; a clergyman. figns, and contains the ſpace of a'month. 


 ECCOPROYTICS, S. Fplural, from ix, and | EO@LOGUE, S. [from 'a:y0 5, and Moog, Gr. 
urge, Gr, excrement] in Phyſic, medicines | 2 diſcourſe] a paſtoral poem, whole ſcenes are 
which purge gently, by ſoftening the humours confined to rural life, and whoſe perſonages ars 
and excrements for expulſion, : ſhepherds. 5 
ECHINA/TE, or ECHINAT TED, Part. or | ECPHRA/CTICS, S. [of #q;arow, Gr. 
A. [from echinus, Lat.] briſtled like a hedge - to free from obſtructions] ſueh medicines as op 
bos; let with prick les. | | the veſſels through which the humours are to 
ECHV/NUS, S. [Lat.] 4 hedge-hog 1 8 paſs, or which render tough humours thin, and 
bell. fin ſet with prickles. In Botany, the | thereby promote their diſcharge. 3 
prickly head or cover of the ſeed or top of any | EC'STACY, S. [apac;, Gr.] any ſudden 
pan, In Architecture, a member or ornament paſſion of the mind, by which the thoughts are 
near the bottom of the Ionic and other capitals, for a time abſorbed x exceſſive joy or rapture. 
next to the abacus, taking its name from the ECSTA'SIED, Adj. enraptured ; elevated 3 
wughneſs of its carving, reſembling the prickly | of abſorbed. 1 AE | 
rind of a cheſnut, or the prickly eoat of a 4. ECSTA'TIC, or ECSTA'TICAL, Adj. en- 
hedge. hog : it is called en by the Italiane, | raptured ; or elevated ro an ecftacy. : 
nd g and anchors by Engliſh workmen, be- | EC'TYP E, S. [en ru Gr.] 2 copy or re- 
cauſe carved with anchors, darts, and ovals, or | ſemblance of ſomething. ** The complex ideas 
685 5 | + 7 | © of ſubſtances are Het, copies, but not per- 
ECHO, s. [x, Gr. a found] a found “ feet ones." Cercle. 1 V 
teleted from a fold body, and by that means | -E/CURIE, S. [Fr. from eguns, Lat. a horſe] 
"peared to the ear; the place where the repe- | 4 covered place wherein hoifes are houſed; 5 
Ution of a ſound is produced or heard. To ED'DER, V. A. [, Sax. a hedge} 
To ECHO, v. N. to reſoundz to be | to bind the top of the » we or bedge with 
Landed back a ſecond time. Actively, to mul- | ſmall long 5 on each fide, © To add 
lply a ſound. 5 1 fſtreßgth to the hedte, edaer it. Mertim. a 
ECLAIRCISSEMENT, 8. [Fr.] the at |. pan S. fencewocd, or the loppings cf 
* f 1 C Is | 13 uess 
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ties which is interwoven with the topſtakes ef 


a fence or hedge in order to keep it tight, or 


| T's j 
ED/DY, S. [from ed, Sax. backward, or 


again, and ca, Sax. water] water which is beat 
and returns back again to the place from whence 


it flowed. Figuratively, a Whirlpool; a circu- 


lar motion; a whirlwind, 

'ED'DY, Adj. whirling ; moving in a citeular 
manner. Chaff with eddy winds is Whirl'd 
10 around.“ Dryd. Eddy water, among mari- 
ners, implies dead water. | | 

EDEMA'TOSE, S. Leid, Gr.] yes, 
full of humours. A ſerofity obſtructing the 
« glands may be watery, edematoſe, or ſchit- 
« rhous. Arbutb. 5 5 

EDGE, S. [eege, Sax. ann, Gr.] the ſharp 
fide of any cutting inſtrument z a narrow part 
rifing from one which is broader; the extremity, 
border or outſide cf a thing. 

' To EDGE, V. A. to ſharpen 3 or make an 
inſtrument cut better; to border, or put ſome- 
thing round the extremities of a thing; to exaſ- 
perate ; to excite; to put in ſuch a poſition as 


to make way or give room; to advance beyond 


a lipeg or fituation. © Fdging by degrees their 
4 chairs forwards. Locke, Neuterly, to ad- 
vance, or move forward againſt any obſtacle, or 
body moving in an oppoſite direction; to go 
cloſe upon a wind, and fail flow. © I muſt 
* edge upon a point of wind.“ Dryd. 
EDG ED, Part. ſharp, oppoſed to blunt. 
ED GING, S. ſomethinę added by way of 
ornhament; a narrow lace. In Gardening, rows 
of ſhrubs or plants, placed round the extremities 
of a bed, inſtead of borders, 5 
ED'GELESS, ' Adj. not fit to cut with; 


blunt. 


ED/GEWISE, Adv. with the edge placed in 
a particular direction. 55 . 

E DIBLE, Adi. [edo, Lat. to eat] fit to be 
eaten; fit for food. 3 f 

E'DICT, S. [edifum, Lat.] a law, or procla- 
mation enjoining the doing or forbeariug of ſome 
action. . x 

EDIFICA'TION, S. [des, Lat. a houſe, 
and ſacio to make] improvement; the act of 
advancing a perſon in religion, The original 


word ſignifies the building” a ſtructute, and is 


beautifully applied to the improvements made in 
k nowledge or religion, which begin Jow like the 
oundation of a houſe, and increaſe upwards, 
till we are cattied nearer to the exalted beings in 
heaven both with reſpect to their knowledge and 
virtues. 5 
E/DIFICE, S. [ adifcium, Lat.] a building or 


touſe, generally applied to ſignify ſome large or 


pom-ovs building. 15 
EF TER, S. one who%improves another by 
inſtruction. 3 | 
To EDiF V, V. A. [edifice, 2 to build; 
to improve by inſtruction; to inſtiuct, or teach. 
E/DILE, S. [ædilis, Lat.] the title of an of- 


,Aictr among the Romans, who reſembled the 


ity marihal in London, or a ſurveyor, 
E/DINBURGH, S. (city of) the metropolis 
of inc fic of its own name, or Mid-Lethian, 


\ 
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and of all Scotland. It was formerly the royal 
ſeat of its kings and parliaments, as it is ſtili of 
the ſupreme courts of judicature, particularly 
the court of ſeſſion, conſiſting of ſixteen judges, 
one of which is ſtiled Lord Preſident; juſticiary 
coutt, commiſſary court, &c. The northern 
Scots, its antient inhabitants, called it Duned or 
Dun- eden, i. e. Eden- hill, or the hill of the Edeni, 
whom Ptolemy, from miſtake, as ſome think, 
calls Ottodeni for Scottedeni. In Latin it is 
called Edinum, Edinedunum, or more properly, 
pr og It ſtands high ; and among its 
ſeveral ſtreets is a remarkable broad one, above 
half a mile long, to the Nether-bow, with 
handſome ſtone- houſes on each ſide ; but ſome 
buildings upon it, called the Lucken- booths, 
and the guard-houſe, very much interrupt, if not 
diſgrace it, At the weſt end of this ſtreet is a 
very firong caſtle, or rather citadel, upon a 
| rock, inacceſſible on all ſides, but at one avenve - 
opening to the ſaid ſtreet; and this being ſtoutly 
fortified with cannon and regular works, the 
| Highlanders in vain attempted it in 1745. Here 
is a gantifon and governor, in which office Was 
the late General Gueſt at that time. Alſo a 
royal palace of hewn ſtone, where King James I, 
of England was born, In this place the regalia, 
| records of ftate, and national magazine of arms 
and ammunition, are kept, Two wells in the 
rock plentifully ſupply the garriſon with water, 
The city has the two pennies Scots act for the 
carrying on their public works, which they em- 
ploy. to great advantage. They drive a good 
trade here, and fend one member to the Britiſh 
parliament. The fite of Edinburgh being rocky, 
is the occaſion of great inconveniencies for want 
of neceſſary · houſes; but theſe the governors of 
the place take as much care as poſſible to pre- 
vent, It lies 320 miles north from London, 
lat 55 deg. 58 min. north, long. 3 dep. weſt. 

EDVTION, S. [editio, Lat.] the publication 
ot impreſſion of a book, 5 

EDITOR, S, one who prepares a manu- | 
ſcript for the preſs, and corrects the errors of 
the proof- ſheets while it is priniing. | 

To E/DUCATE, v. A. ſeucatum, ſupine  } 
educo, Lat.] to brirg up a perſon ; to give in- 
fruCion to a perſon during his minority, which 
| may either ſerve to improve his underſtanding, | 
or to regulate his morals. 


* 


EDUCATION, S., the care taken of a per- 


| ſon in his younger years to adorn his mind with | 
learning, and embelliſh his conduct with mo- 
rality. | 2 

To EDU'CE, V. A. [educo, Lat.] to bring 
out 3 to extract; to bring to light; or to brinz 


{ from a ſtate of concealment. 


To EDUL/CORATE, V. A. [from dui 
Lat. ſweet] to ſweeten. ED 
- EDULCORA'TION, S. in Pharmacy, the 
ſweetening a thing by means of honey, ſagar, 


| or ſyrup. In Chemiſtry, the act of freſhening 


or cleinſing a thing from its ſalts by frequen: 
waſhin» in water. | | 

To EEK, V. A. [eacan, ecan, ican, Sax. to 
add or increaſe z ick, Erſe, cal, Scot. to make 
bigger by cke additich of anothe piece x to 85 
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gly iny deficiency, ſometimes including the idea 
of bungling, or botching ; uſed with the par- 


ticle t. | 
EEL, S. [el, Sax. aal, Dan. and Teut. ae!, 


Belg. ] in Natural-Hiſtory, a fiſh of the ſerpen - 
tine kind, which lurks in mud ; their changing 
their places for want of food is very remarkable; 
Mr. Moſely, of Moſely, having aſſerted, that 
he has ſeen them creep” over meadows like ſo 
many ſnakes, from ditch to ditch, imagining i 
was not ſo much for the ſake of bettering their 
habitation, as to catch ſnails in the graſs, and 
in the year 1125, when the froſt was ſo intenſe 
as to force them io leave the waters, great 
numbers of them were frozen to death in the 

meadows. 


EFF, S. See Eft. 


To EFFA CE, V. A. [effacer, Fr.] to de- 


firoy any painting, or ſpoil the form of any 
piece of carving; to blot out. In Writing, to 


deſtroy all marks or traces of a thing from the | 


mind. 

EFFECT, 8. 2 Lat.] a ſubſtance 
produced, or a ſimple idea introduced into any 
ſubject, by the exerting of power; a conſe- 
quence, advantage, avail, profit or ſervice. 
« Chriſt is become of no et. Gal. v. 4. 
The purport, intention, or meaning of a diſ- 
courſe, or ſpeaker. ** They ſpake to her to 
that effe?.”” 2 Chron. xxxiv. 27. In the 
plural, goods, furniture, or moveables. - 

To EFFECT, V. A. A ſupine of 
?ficio, Lat.] to bring to paſs ; to attempt with 
ſucceſs; to produce as a cauſe, or by the appli- 
cat on of power. 

EFFE'/CTIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
produced, done, or r, der «« Not effect ible 
« upon the ſtricteſt experiment. Bacon. 


EFFE/CTIVE, Adj. having the power to | 


produce an effect. Actively, proper for action. 
EFFEC/TIVELY, Adv. wich power; pow- 
erfully ; really; entirely. | 
EFFE/CTLESS, Adj. without effect; with- 
ont cauſing any change or alteration by the ap- 
oath of power; without producing any er- 
ect. ö 
EFFE/ C TOR, S. [Lat.] one who produces 
any effect; one who 15 the cauſe of any thing. 
Wie commemorate the creation, and pay wor- 
* ſhip to that infinite Being, who was the ef- 
* f-ttor of it.“ Derhbam, | 
EFFE'CTUAL, Adj., [efe&uel, Fr.] pro- 
dvcing the object, end, or defign for which it 
is ntended, _ | 
EFFE'CTUALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner. 
23 to produce the end for which it is applied. 
To EFFE'CTUATE, V. A, [ Fecluer, Fr.] 
to bring to paſs; to accompliſh. 
EFFEMINACV, S. [from Fminate] the 
ding like a woman ; ſoftneſs or want of thoſe 
qualities whieh diſtinguiſh and become a man. 


. 


EFFE'MINATE, Adj. [efeminatns, Lat.] 


ach ok the qualities which diltinguiſh and adorn 
due male ſex ; acting or behaving like a woman; 
voluptuous or luxurious. 3 

To EFFE'MINATE, v. A. [ Pune, Lat.] 


© Rake womaniſh | 


| ATE, " 
EFFICIENT, Adj. 


K _EFFOR MATION, 8. the 


EFFEMINACTTON, S. the quality or cauſe 
of rendering a perſon womanith. 

To EFFERVE'SCE, V. A. 123 Lat. 
to grow warm or produce by termentation, er 
the motien of the particles of a body among 
ene « Efferueſee even to a flame.” 
Me 


EFFERVE/SCENCE, S. [efferveſeo, Lat.] 
a light ebullition, or briſk inteſtine motion of 
the particles of a liquor, cauſed by the firſt ac- 
tion of heat. In Chemiſtry, an ebullition, or 
| inteſtine motion reſulting from the mixture of 

bodies of different natures, which occaſions heat, 
as boiling, reſembling that which is cauſed by 


FFFICA'CIOUS, Adj. I caci, genitive of 
eicax, Lat.] that which produces the effect or 
end intended. , | 
} EFFICA/CIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to produce the effect cr end intended. | 

EF/FICACY, S. the power of producing the 

| eAd or effect intended, Applied to ſpeech, that 

power. which rep:eſents a thing by the, ideas it 

conveys to the mind; perſuaſion, or power er 
perſuaſion. | 

EFFUCIENCE, or EFFI'CIENCY, S. [- 
ciens, Lat.] the act of producing effects or 
changes in things or perſons; agency. 

EFFTCIENT, S. { efficiens, Lat.] a cauſe ; 
one that makes or cauſes things to Le what they 
{efficiens, Lat.] having 
the power to produce, or cauſe alteration or 
change in things, either by altering the qualities; 
or introducing new ones. 

EF FIG, S. [ Mies, Lat.] the reſemblance 
or repreſentation of any thing draws, painted 
or carved, . An idea, applied to the mind. 

 EFFLORE'SCENCE, or EFFLORE'S- 
CENCY, S. { eforejcens, Lat.] in Botany, a 
production of flowers. In Natural Hiſtory, an 
excreſcence in form of flowers. In Medicine, a a 
breaking out of ſome humours, Sc. in the 
kin. kv ; 

EFFLORES'CENT, Adj. [efforeſcentis, ge- 
nitive of effreſcens, Lat.] ſhooting out in the 
ſhape of flowers, In Medicine, appearing in 
pimples or other eruptions on the ſkin. 

EFFLU'ENCE, 8. [efflucns, Lat.] that 
which flows from ſome principle. 

EFFLU'VIA, or EFFLU/VIUM, S. I Lat.] 
the ſmall particles continually emitted by, or 
flowing from a body, which, though they do 
not ſenſibiy cecreale the body from whence th 
proceed, have perceptible eſfects on the ſenſes, 

EF FLUX, S. [efffuxus, Lat.] the act of 
flowing out; effuſion; ſpreading; or the viſible 
effect of ſome cauſe; that which flows from 
famething elſe ; an ema nation. 

To EF FLUX, V. A. [efluxum, ſuping of 
Hao, Lat.] to flow from; to move in ſucceſ- 


ion. | | 
 EFFLU/XION, S. ſefuxum, Lat.] that 

which flows out. 
« to ſpirit. Bac; The act of flowing out. 


66 


ſpirit 


Iuxions 


% Br'efluxion and attraction. Brown. 
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6 8 (f the univerſe,” Ray. : 


or vehement endeavour or exertion of power. 
cluding the idea of impudence and darin 


ing wich a ſuperlative degree of light or ſplen- 


that precious efifion, and I ſhall be whiter 
4 than ſnow. X. Chaves. 


animals; which under a ſhell, more or leſs ſphe- 
rical, includes the young of the ſame - ſpecies. 


' whites together ; the chicken is formed out of 
zv received in its belly, and heing referved as in a 
+ guts, and ſerves the creature inſtead of milk, 


till able to peck, which it is not at irs firſt ex- 


egg be what it will, Derham ſupp' ſes that the 


Figuratively, the ſpawn, germs of ſeed of any 
| and Dan. agaecr, F.] to incite; to intibzate g to 
induce a perfor to profecute an action with vi- 
Sout. . f . 75 3 8 _ : 

EG/LANTINE, S. [efulantier, Fr. gb len- 


5 tier, Belg. of eglel, Bejg. an hedge-hog, on ac- 
chunt of its prickles] a kind of wild roſe, -- 


jacluding 400 frequent and oſtematicus an uſe of 


h 
form ta, or making, « The production and 
F'FORT, S. [Fr.] a ſtruggle; a laborious 


EFFRO'NTERY, S. ſefronterie, Fr.] an 
immodeſt and undaunted beldneſs, by which a 
perſon is capable of undertaking any action, in- 


EFFU'/LGENCE, S. (fon, ee 
dor, or a glorious degree of light. 
EFFU'/LGENT, Adj. [effalgens, Lat.] ſhin- 


dor. | 
To EFFU'SE, v. A. [effifus, Lat.] to pour 
out; to ſpill, 5 | 
EFFUSION, S. [en, Lat.] the act of 
pouring out; ſhedding; tue act ot uttering or 
pronouncing with fluency; profuſion, or gene- 
rous giving. Figuratively, the thing poured 
out. ., Purge me with the blood of my Re- 
ac Jeemer, and I ſhall be clean; wath me with 


FEFFU'SIVE, Adj. pouring out. 
EFT, S. [See EF. efete, Sax. called Itkewiſe 
an ever] a ſmall kind of animal, having four 


feet and a long tail, reſembling the lizard, or 


erocodile, and to be found in watery places. 
E. G. {for exempli gratia, Lat.] for the ſake 
of an example; as for example, See letter E. 


E'GER, S. [See Eager] an impetuous and | 


irregular tide. 

EGG, S. [g, Sax. reg, Dan, egg, Il. ovgh, 
Erſe, ata, Ruſſ. Wegtze, Bok. in Natural 
Hiſtory, a part formed in the females of certain 


The ſhell and the Rin Keep the yolk and two 


and nouriſſed by the white alone, till it be grown 
large. The yolk ſerves for its nouriſhment af- 
terwards, and when i is hatched remains, aud; 


Kore -houſe, is by the appendicula, or ductus in- 
ternalis, as by a funnel, © conveyed into the 


cluſion. At each end 6f the egg is a treadle, or 
quantity of included air, which makes the yolk 
buoy up, and by that means keeps the fame 
part ot it uppermoſi, let the poſition of the: 


cicatricula, cr ſperm, lies on the ſurface, and 
muſt give us no diſad vanta geous idea of the wiſ- 
dom of Providence in this piece of mechan ſm. 


animal ; any thing in the ſhape-6f an egg. 
To EGG, V A. gg Saxmergta, Kun. 


EGOTISM, S. | egorrfme, Fr. from ego. Lat. 
1] a fault committed in writing or diſcourſe, 


„ 
the pronoun I; too frequent mention of a per- 
ſon's ſelf in writing or converſation, « The 
moſt violent gotiſm I have met with." Spec. 
No. 562. | 85 


; E/GOTIST, S. [ gotiſe, F. frem ego, Lat. II 
one who often repeats the word I ; a perſon who 
mentions himſelf too frequently, and with oſ- 
> tentation, ; 
To E'GOTIZE, V. A. to mention one's 
ſelf too frequently, and too oftentatiouſly. 
EGRE'GIOUS, Adj. [egrepins, Lat.] ſome- 
what above the common or ordinary run; re- 
markable ; worthy of notice, or extraordinary, 
either in a gcod or bad ſenſe, but generally uſed 
n a bad one. | | 
' EGRE'/GIOUSLY, Adv. better or work 
than ordinary; uncommonly better or worſe ; 
prodigiouſly ; extremely, He muſt be ere- 
« g19uſly miſtaken. 
E'GRESS, S. [epreſſus, Lat.] paſſage out of 
"a place; liberty to go out; the act of going 
out; departure. . | 


F EGRTE'SSION, S. egreſſo, Lat.] the aQ of 


} coming out. The manner of iſſuing out of 
* their ſhips, and the perpetual egreſſion. Pope's 
1 iad, . 
F'GRET, S. à fowlł of the heron kind, with 
red legs. 15 | | 
> EGCBEE'TTE, S. Fr.] an ornament of rib- 
N _ worn by ladies on the front part of their 
air, „ . 
EGRIOT, S. [ argret, Fr. Þ a ſpeeies of 
cherry, perhaps ſo called from its ſourneſs, of 
aigre, Fr. ſour, ' | 
To EJA'CUEATE, V. A. [gaculatus, or 
nacubr, Lat.] to dart out; to ſhoot, Neuter- 
y, to breaths a ſhort occaſional prayer. 
EJACULA'TION, 8. in its primary ſenſe, 
the act of throwing or darting out, Figura- 


þ tively, an eccaſional, extemporary, ſhort, ard 


- pious prayer. | 
'EJA'CULATORY, Adj. ſuddenly darted 
ont; expreſſed in ſhort, abrupt, or unconrected 
tentences. 
To EFE'CT, V. A. ¶ejectum, ſupine of cir, 
Lat.] to throw, caſt, or dart out with force. Fi- 
guratively, to expel or drive from a place or 
poſſeſſion; to drive away with hatred; to ex- 
clude ; fling away, or reject. © 
EJECTION, S. [ cectio, Lat.] the aff of ex- 
8 elbng, or driving from a place or poſſeſſion. 
ta Medicine, a diſcharge made by vomit, flool, 
or any emunctory. 8 . 
EJE'CTMENT, S, in Law, a writ by which 
any inhabitant of a houſe, er tenant of an eſ- 
tate, is commanded and obliged to depart. 
EICH, Interje&t. a ſudden expreflion of de- 
light. | 8 
EIGHT, Adj. [ealta, Sax. abtau, Goth. 
arta, Run. aata, Il. actt, Scot. Belg. and Tent, 
otto, Ital che, Span. huit; Fr. oo, Lat. 07%, | 
Gr. avyr b, Brit, ct, Arm. ath, Precop.] a nvm- | 
ber 'confiiting of twice four. 5 
EPCGCHIEEN, Adj. pronaunced aitren, 
eigbe and ten. Eabtatyne, from eabta, Sax. afra, 
| Goth, atta, Run. and fyn, Sax. and of taubiuro, 


N 


Goth. ti and iu, Run,] a number aaa 


SE 8 5 


C Tens 
of ten and eight units added together, or of 
twice nine C 

EV/GHTEENTH, Adj. [from eigbt and 
tenth, eabtateotba, Sax. of eabta, Sax, eight 
and teotha, Sax. the tenth. ] the order of a thing 
either in place or ſucceſſion, which is removed 
the diſtance of ſeventeen from the firſt ; or 
twice as moch, or as far as, nine. cg 

EVGHTFOLD, Adj. eight times as mu 
28 any other number or quantity. 1 

EIGHTH, Adj. ¶eabteott a, Sax. abtud:ni, 
Goth.] a word expreſſing the,order in which 
a thing ſtands from the firſt, and is next beyond 
the ſeventh, | 

EUGHTIETH, . Adj, [hundeatatitigotha, | 
Sax. ] an ordinal, implying that a thing or ſuc- : 
ceſſion is removed eighty times, including the 
firſt. | | ! 


core] eight times twenty, or 160, Pa” 
© EIGHTY, S. {from eight and ry, of tig, 
Goth, tyn, Sax. or i, Rua. ten, i. e. eight 
times ten, Gundeatatig, Sax. the ſyllable Bund 
being prefixed by them from 70 to 120. Ab- 
tautehund, Goth, attitibi, Run,] a number 
conſiſting of eight times ten added together, 
EIGNE, Adj. [pronounced aine, from aiſne, 
Fr.] in Law, the eldeſt, or . firſt- born ; not 
alienable; entailed. Eigne, and not ſuhject 


* to forfeiture for the alienation that cometh | * 1 24 ee 
W. Figurativelv, to ſtruggle for room; © 


after it. Bac. | 
EI'THER, Pron. ee Sax. author, Scot. ] 
one or other of two perſons indifferently ; both, 
or each, 
© tropic viewed. Dryd, Adverbially, and in. 
diſtribution, to diſtinguiſh between two or more 
things. © If either place, or time, or other 
courſe.” Dryd. ; | | 
EJULA!TION, 8. [ejulatio, Lat.] an out- 
cry of affecting and penetrating grief. With 
« diſmal groans—and ejulation.”” Philips, 
EKE, Conjunct. [eac, Sax. aul, Goth. gok, 
Belg. auch, "Tent. oc, Dan.] likewiſe ; alſo ; 
defiles, „ That this is ele the throne of 
„love. Prior. Obſolete, unleſs in poetry. 
To-ERE; "37: As 122 to increaſe ; to 
ſupply or fill up deficiences ; to protract, 
lengthen, or ſpin out tiche; uſed with out ; 
alluding to the cuſtom.of the ancient Engliſh 
poets, who.made uſe of the word ele purely to 
ſupply the want of a foot in a verſe, ©* Euſden 
t etcs out Blackmore's endleſs line. Pope. 
To ELABORATE, V. A. [&aboratus, 
Lat.] to produce with difficulty and labour. 
They in full joy e/abcrate a ſigh,” Young, 
To exalt, or improve the nature of a thing by 
ſueceſſive changes or improvements. The 
« ſap is diverſified, and ſtill more and more 
« elaborated and exalted.” Arbucbn. 
ELA'BORATE, Adj. [clabrratus, Lat.] 
finiſhed with great elegance and labour ; per- 
formed with pains and diligence. _ 
ELATBORATELV, Adj. in ſuch a man- 
my to beſpeak elegance, owing to pains and 
ligence. ; 


ELA'/BORATIJON, S. the improving or ex- 


EI'GHTSCORE, Ag... [from 4 nad] ſyccels, 


«© Seven times the ſun has either 
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1 > 
and alterations; the producing with great car 
and induſtry, _ 55 
To ELA/NCE, V. N. [elancer, Fr.] to 
dart; to throw ot. 7 5 
. To ELA/PSE, V. N. [elapſus, of elalor, 
Lat.] to let ſlip; or to ſuffer to paſs without 
notice or improvement, applied to time. 
ELA“STIC or ELA/STICAL, Adj. [N, 
Gr, ] having the property of returnigg to. its oom 
form or ſhape, after having loſt it by ſome ex- 
ternal force; ſpringing. 5 | 
ELASTYCITY, S. a property in bodies, 
by which they return forcibly, and of their-own 
accord, to the ſame dimeptions or form ther 
were of before compreſſion, .or before their 
having loſt it. by that foree. Sg 
ELA'TE, Adj. [zlatus, from effero, Lat. J 
Ruſhed, . puffed up, or haughty, on account of 


To ELA'TE, V. A. to puff up, or make 
one proud with praiſe, proſperity, or ſutceſs; 
to exalt or heighten. ; . Truth divinely break» - 
ing. on his, mind - elates his being. Thomſon, 
ELA TION, S. hayghtineſs or pride oc - 

EL BOW, S. [elboga, Sax, elleborge, Be'g. 
hlenbegen, Teut. albu, Dan. ] the joint or bend- 
ing of the arm next below the ſhoulder. Figu- 
ratively, any bending or angle. | 
To EL/BOW, V. A. to puſh with the 


to HIPS upon. Neuterly, to jut out in 
angles. f | 
ELBOWROOM, S. room to ftretch out 
the elbows on each fide, Figurativeiy, freedom 
from reſtraint, or confinement. © Now my 
% ſoul hath ebf rom. Shak, © > 
EL DER, Acj. {eld, elder, Sax,] one wha 
ſurpaſſes another in years; gone who is born 
before, or who ſurvives another. 8 | 
EL'/DERS, S. plural, .[ea/der, Sax, ] perſons 
whoſe age gives them a claim to honour and re- 
ſpe&t ; thoſe who are born before others; an- 
ceſtors. Among the Jews, the rulers of the 
people, anſwering to the word fenator among 
the Romans. In the New Teftament, ſuch of 
the,clergy, as had ſame.authority in the church 
on account of their years. Among the Preſby.. | 
terians, lay men introduced into the kick polity, - 
If ſeflions, preibyteries, nods, and aſſem- 
8 | 
EL/DER, S. LILA, in Lincolnſhire, ellarn, 
Sax. holder, Teut. by/d, Dan.] In Botany, 
the empalement of its flower is permanent, f 
one leaf cut in five parts, It is ranged by Linnæus 
in the 3d ſect. of his 5th claſs. The inner bark 
is by ſome eſteemed good for dropſies; the leaves 
are. qutwardly uſedifor the pilesgandgnflammations,. 
and ſorm an ointment. The flowers are in- 
wardly uſed to expel wind, and when made into 
an ointment, uſed outwardly as a cooler. The 
berries are eſteemed cordial, and uſeful in hy- 
ſteric diſarders. | | ED SOD 
ELU/DERLY, Adj. bearing the marks of old 
3 advanced in years, 
EL/DERSHIP, S. claim founded on being 


ung the nature of a thing y ute changes 
2 . 


+8 


born be ore another ; ſeniority, or being born 
7, 06 3 def 
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imbricated impalement, 


- 


of electing a perſon to diſcharge an employ ; 


the bodies thus attracting are for the ſame 


before another 3 preſbytery, or an aſſembly, 


r 


confiſting of elders, inveſied with ſupreme au- 
thority in church- government. | 
_ ELDE'ST, Adj. [the ſuperlative of old, or 
rather eld, which is compared thus; d, or eld, 
elder, eldeſt, from eald, ealdor, eldfte, Sax. ] ex- 
ceeding others in years; born before others; 
one who has lived or enjoyed any thing longer 
than another 8 | 
E'LECAMPANE, 8 [ b:lenium, from inulæ- 
cumpare, according to Skinner] in Botany: 
it hath a radiated compound flower, with an 
compoſed of Jooſe 
ſpreading leaves. It is placed by Linnæus in 
the 2d ſect. of his xgth claſs; 
TO ELECT, V. A. [elctum, 


ſupine of 


elge, Lat.] to chooſe a perſon for the diſcharge | 


of ſome poſt or office; to take in preference of 
others. In Divinity, applied by ſome divines, 
to ſignify choice made of ſome perſons by the 
Deity as objects of his favour and mercy, +» 
ELECT, Adj. [clefus, Lat.] choſen; 
taken by preference from other things propoſed 


as objects of choice 5 choſen to ſupply an office | 


or place, but not yet ig on. © 'The 
cc biſhop ele takes the oaths,” Ay/iffe, Pur 
after the ſubſtantive in this ſenſdſGCGQ. 
ELECTION, S, [ele#:o, Lat.] the act of 
chooſing a perſon from other competitors to 
diſcharge any office or employ z choice. Figu- 
ratively, the power of chooſing ; the privilege 


the ceremony of a public chooſing of a perſon 
to diſcharge'an employ, In Divinity, the fate 
of a perſon, who is choſen by God as an object 
worthy of his favour, or fit for his mercy. 

ELE'CTIVE, Adj. exerting the powet of 
choice ; regulated, beſtowed, or conferred by 
free choice, or votes 8 

ELE'CTIVELY, Adv. by choice; with 

nce of one to another, N 

ELECTOR, S. one who has a vote in the 
choice of an office; a prince who has a voice in 
the choice of the emperor of Germany, 

- ELE'CTOR AL, Adj. having the title, dignity 
and privilege of an elector. : 
© ELE/CTORATE, S. the territory, domi- | 
nion cr government of an elector. IE 
- ELE'CTRE, S. erm, Lat. from elicio to 
attract amber; which, when excited by friction, 
having the quality of attrafting bodies, gives 
name to that ſpecies of attraftion which. is ex- 
Cited by rubbing, it being called eleciricity; and 


rezfon named electrical. A mixed metal. 
«© Change filver plate or veſſel into compound 
Nuff being a kind of ſilver electre. Boyle, 
ELECTRIC, or ELE/CTRICAL, Adj. 
{See Elictre] having the power of attract - 
ing by friftion, or without magnetiſm ; pro- 
duced by an electric body. | 
ELECTRTCIT T, S. a virtue or property 
in ſome bodies, whereby they will attract 
ethers when excited by attrition or friction. 
The great improvements made in this branch 


+ BYTE 
of natural philoſophy within theſe fate. years, 
has opened to the mind a large geld of know ledge 
before concealed, has introduced a new founda- 
tion for the ſyſtmatical phaloſopher to build on, 
and enabled the ſtudent to make ſome dif- 
coveries, which are of no ſmall ſervice to man- 

kind, By finding the analogy between elec- 
tricity and lightning, methods have been invent- 
ed to ſecure us from the effetts of that Ccreadſul 
phenomenon; the increaſe of vegetation has 
been found to be greatly augmented by ſeyeral 
experiments, whereby plants have been electri- 
fied ; but its ſervices in medicine, in ſuch caſes 
as have been too obſtinate for our preſent claſs 
of remedies to remove, are highly worthy of 
notice. 9 5 
To ELE'CTRIFY, V. A. to communicate, 
or endue with the electric virtue. To ee i/y 
pn, is to communicate a greater degree of the 
electric matter: 10 a thing, than it naturally 
poſſeſſes. To eleftrify minus, is to exhauſt the 
electrical matter from a ſubſtance which is fully 
charged with it. 0 f ; 
To ELECTRTSE, v. A. to communicate 
the electrical power to any ſubſtance that has it 
not, or has it to a leſs degree. | 
ELE/CTUARY, S. ſ[elefarium, corrupted 
to electuarium, from mazxla, Gr. a uſual name 
given by the Greeks to all remedies given to the 
fick, as well as thoſe confitures which they uſed 
for a regale, from Az:yw, to lick] a form of 
medicine made of conſerves, powders, ſyrups, 
or honey, in the conſiſtence of the latter. 
ELEGANCE, or ELEGANCY, Ss. 
[elegantia, Lat.] a ſymmetry of parts which 
rather ſooths then pleaſes, and carries with it 
rather the idea of neatneſs than beauty. 
ELEGANT, Adj. (el gans, Lat.] pleafing, 
or cauſing pleafute by meaner beauties; neat; 
Nice. | 
| EL/EGANTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to pleaſe by neatneſs and exatneſs, 
EL/GIAC, Adj. [elegiacus, Lat.] uſed in 
eligies; mournful ; ſorrowful. 5 
ELE GV, S. [elegus, Lat.] a poem written 
on ſome mournful ſubje& ; a poem on any ſub- 
je& wrote in a ſiwple, plaintive ſtile, without 
any points or turns; a funeral ſong, 
ELEMENT, S. [elemmntum, Lat.] the firſt 
or conſtituent principle out of which any thing 
is made; à principle into whieh any thing is 
reſolved, and which will admit of no further 
reſolution. The elements of the Peripatetics are, 
fire, water, air, and earth, of Which they 
imagine all things to be compoſed. The Car- 
tefians hold three elemente, their materia ſubli- 
lis, and two others of a denſer kind. The 
chemical elements are ſeven, thoſgof the Per mr 
tetics, to which they add fait, ſulphur, a 
mercury. Figuratively, the letter of any lan- 


| guage ; che loweſt or firſt rudiments or grounds 


of any art or ſcience, FN 
To ELEMENT, v. A. to compound of 
elements. In thoſe, ſaid to be elemente : 


OW ELEMENTAL, 


5 1 


. | | 6 
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E L E 
FLEMENTAL, Adj. compoſed of, or pro- 
duced by, ſome of the elements; ariſing ſrorm 
ſome firſt prineiple. 
ELEMENTARVY, Adj, uncompoundec; 
ample; without mixture; having only one 
principle or element for its eſſence. we 

FLEMI, S. in Pharmacy, improperly called 
a gum, but, in reality, a tranſparent refin, of 
a whitiſh colour, intermixed with yellowiſh par- 
ticles, very often of the colour and conſiſtence 
of wax, It is fappoſed to be produced from a 
tall tree of the olive kind, and js brought in 

fattiſh or cylindrical maſſes from Ethiopia, | 
_ F'LEPHANT, S. [elephas, Lat.] in Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, the largeſt of all the quadrupede or 
four-footed animals. It is furniſhed with a 
trunk or long cartilaginous tube hanging between 
its teeth, with which it feeds itſelf, or aſſaults 
its enemy when provoked, It is ſaid to have no 
joints in its legs, and on that account to ſſeep 
ſtanding, and leaning againſt a tree. It has two 
large toſks, one ſtanding out on each fide of 
its trunk, ſome of which are as large as a man's 
thigh, and a fathom in length. It feeds purely 
on vegetables, Its nature is ſo gentle, that any 
animal may approach it without” fear, and ſo 
dangerous when provoked, that none can eſcape 
its fury; its otility is remarkable ; its ftrength 
needs no other evidence, than the accounts 
given us by the ancients of its carrying both men 
and towers on its back in war ; ant its nimble- 
neſs and dexterity js ſo highly ſpoken of, that a 
mere abridgment of what has'been delivered on 
that head, would appear romantic. Elephant is 
uſed figuratively, for ivory. “ High o'er the 
« gate, in elephant and gold. Dryd. 

ELEPHANTTASIS, S. Lat.] in Medicine, 
a ſpecies of leproſy, ſo c from covering the 
kin with blotches and incruſtations, like thoſe 

which appear on the hide of an elephant, - * 

ELEPHA\NTINE, Adj. [elephantinus, Lat.] 
pertaining or belonging to an elephant ; par- 
taking of the qualities of an elephant. Like- 
wiſe a title given to certaia books among the 

Romans, which contained an account of the 
a lions of the emperors, and the laws made by 
the ſenate ; ſuppoſed to be fo called, either 
from their vaſt ze, or their being compoſed of 
Ivory. 4 = 

To PLEVATE, v. A. [ebvatus, Lat. of 

clevo, Lat.] to raiſe aloft, on. high, or at a 
diſtance from the ground; to exalt or dignify; 
to raiſe the mind with great and ſublime ideas 
to elate, or make proud. f 

W Part. or Adj, raiſed or fituated 
on ties mio afriny > tboorn 15 

ELEV A'TION, S. Celævatio, Lat.] the act 
of raiſing on high. Exaltation, applied to 
dignity or preferment. The raiſing the 
thoughts to contemplate lofty and ſublime ſub- 
jects. In Aſtronomy and Geography, the 
height of any object above the horizon, In 

Architecture, a draught of the principal fide or 
face of a building, called its upright. In Per- 
ſpeftive, a draught or-repreſentation of the 
Whole body of a building, In Gunnery, the 


I 
or the axis of its hollow cylinder, makes with 
the plane of the horizon. pa r<EE ; 

ELEVA'TOR, 8. [Lat.] a Taiſer or 
lifter up. | „ . 
ELE/VEN, Adj. [entlufan, andifan. Sax. 
 ellefn, Hl. allivs, Run. off, Belg. 5, Teut.] 
one more than ten ; twice five, and one 


ELE'VENTH, Adi, - [endlufta, endiifts, 
enlyfta, aliyfia, Sax, from an, one, ard 
ran, Sax, remaining, or over and above 
an orginal, expreſſing the next in order bey 
the tenth, ; FS | 
E. F, S. [plural e/ves 3 for moſt nouns end- 
"ing in /, in the fingular, change the f into vr 
in the plural; from eilf, Brit, æ% Sax. alp, 
Teut. % Belg. ] a wandering ſpirit, frequenting 
{itary places, a fairy; an evil ſpirit or devil. 
ELFISH, Adj. {from #/ves, the plural bf 
elf} belonging to the elves, or fais ies. ; 
o ELVCIT, v. A. [elleitum, of elicio, 
Lat.] fo ſtrike, find out, or diſcover by dint of 
' Jabovr and art. 
ELVCIT, Adi. [ elicitns, rag brought from 
a ſtate of bare poſſibility to that of real exiſtence; 
brought into act; internally acted; exerted by 
the will.“ Whether the internal action ſuper- 
« adds any thing of good or evil to the internal 
, elicit act of the will.“ Scuth. 5 
ELICITA'TION, 8. [ehcitas, Lat.] in 
the Schocls, a deducting or bringing the power 


of the will into act. | 8 ; 
worthineſs of being 


EEIGTBYLITY, S. 
choſen. | 
F/LIGIBLE, Adj. [igib//is, Lat.] fit to 


be choſen; worthy of choice; preferable ; 


pofſefling all thoſe qualities and excellencies, 
which are ſufficient to ſet it above others, and 


recommend it. | | 
1 S. feliſco, Lat.] in Grammar, 
the cutting off a vowel or ſyllable in a word, as 


«© in th attampt. where e is cut off, becauſe 
coming before a vowel; this is called ſynalæpha, 
frequently practiſed in Engliſh poetry, and always 
obferved in Latin verſe. A diviſion, cutting, 
dividing, attenuating, or a ſeperation of parts. 
“ Anehfion of the air. Bacon. 
ELIXATION, S. [elix:s, Lat. } the act of 
boiling, or ſtewing. Figuratively, digeſtion, 
% Dilution of ſolid aliment and its cixation in 
the ſtomach, Brown, 3 
ELIXIR, S. [r, Arab. an artificial 
extraction of ſome eſſence] a medicine made by 
firong infufion, where the ingredients are almoſt 
diſſolyed in the menſtruum, and give it a thicker 
conſiſtence than a tincture; the extract, or 
quinteſſence of any thing; any cordial or invi- 
gorating fluid or ſubſtan ce. | 
_.ELK, S. | ele, Sax. alce, Lat. ] a large and 
ſtately animal of the ſtag kind, but has a 
ſhorter and ſlenderer neck. Its ears are nine 
inches in length, and four in breadth, _ The 
colour of its coat is grey in winter, and paler in 
| fummer, is generally three inches long, and 
equalling horſe-hair in thickneſs. The princi 
pal hunting of the ſavages of Canada confiſts 
the purſuit of this animal, 


; 


* 


angle which the chaſe of a piece of ordnance; | 
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eil, elle, ellen, Teut. aulne, Fr, alna, Span. 


power of expreſſing one's ideas with fluency of 


| ytw, to ſpeak] praiſe or penegyric beſtowed on 
à perſon on account of his merit. | 


to ftretch ; to lengthen or draw out, applied to 
the ſurface or dimenſions of a thing. Neu- 


or lengthening ; the ſt ate of a thing ſtretched. 
planet from the fun, with reſpe& to an eye 
difference of motion between the ſwifteſt or 


Which the one has gone beyond the other. 
Ja or reftraigt. In Law, to quit or leave a 


drawing from juſt reſtraint, or lawful power. 


„ and aſp, —ang c drear. Par, Lell. 


rt of ſpeaking with elegance, ſo as io move 
the affections; the power of ſpeaking with 
fluency ; @ figured and ej-gany ile or JOEY. 


FER IO. _ | 
. FLL, 8. from eln, Sax. elne, or- elle, Belg. | 


.ulna, Lat.] a long meaſure containing 40 
inches, 16 nails, or five quarters of a yard. 
The Flemiſh ell contains only three quarters, 
or 12 nails, and the French fix quarters or 24 


nails, | 

ELLIPSIS, or ELLE'IPSIS, S. [\udlic, 
Gr. a deficiency] in Grammar, or Rhetoric, 
a figure by which ſomething left out in a ſen- 
| tence, is to be ſupplied by the reader or hearer. 
In Geometry, a regular continued curve line, 
including a ſpace, which is longer than broad; 
wulgarly called oval. 8 | 
_ _ ELLIP/TIC, or ELLV/PTICAL, Adj. ha- 
ving the form of an ellipſis; of an oval form. 
. ELM, S. [Sax. efm-trce, Dan, æime, Belg. 
erme, Fr. alm, Lat.] in Botany, Tournefort 
ranges it in the 3d ſect. of his 2oth claſs, and 
Linnæus in the 2d ſect. of his 5th claſs, The 
wood of this tree is of fingular uſe where it 
may be either wet or dry to an extreme; and 
in foreign countries is uſed as a ſupport for 
vines; to which our poets frequently allude. 
1 art an em my huſband; I a vine.” 

*. . 

_ ELOCU!TION, 8. [ehcutio, Lat,] the 


; h ; eloquence z the power of expreſſion or 
diction; the choofing and adapting words and 
ſentences to the things or ſentiments to be ex- 
preſſed. 51 5 = | 
ELQ/GY, 8, [#ogs, Fr. zu, well, and No- 


To ELON'GATE, V. A. [longus, Lat.] 


terly, to go farther off from a thing or place. 
<c Elengating from the coaſt of Braſilia, to- 
* wards the ſhore of Africa. Brozon. | 

ELONGATION, S. the act of ſtretching 


In Aſtronomy, the digreſſion or receſs of a 
placed on our earth, Uſed by ſome. for the 
floweſ} of two planets, or the quantity of ſpace 


To ELO'PE, V, N. ¶lapen, Pelg. to run] 
to run away; to break lo ſe; to eſcape from 


huſband, 
ELO'PEMENT, 8, departure, or with- 


Ja Law, the volyntary departure of a wife 
from a huſtand, who, providing the elope- 


ment ſubſiſis for twelve months, is liable to] 


loſe her dawer, or jointure, 735 | 
ELOPS, S. [exed, Gr.] a fiſh, by Mil- 
top uſed for à kind of ſerpent; ** Scorpion 


ELO'QUENCE, 8 ſ[elequentia, Lat.] the 


adapted to warm the imagination, and move 
nn ĩᷣͤ 4 
ELO'/QUENT, Ad. elequent, Lat.] ha, 
ving the power of Ing with elcgance 
fluency, and in ſuch a manner as to move the 
paſſions. . N 
ELSE, Pron. Celles, an) other ; one be. 
ſides that which is mentioned. 1 
ELSE, Adv. otherwiſe ; beſides; except- 
ing the perſon or place mentioned. | 
 ELSE'WHERE, Adv, in ſome other place 
in any other placdde. > 
To ELU'CIDATE, V. A. [| elucidatus, 
Lat.] to caſt ie upon a difficult or intricate 
ſubject; to explain; to cleat; to make clear, 
*© To elucidate, a little, the inatter. Boyle, 
ELUCIDA*TION, S. the act of rendering 
a difficult ſubject plain; an explanation, 
ELUCI DAT TOR, S. a perion who explains 
difficulties ; a commentator, - | 
To ELU'DE, V. A. [eludo, Lat,] to eſca 
by ſtratagem; to avoid any miſchief or danger 
by artifice ; to mock or diſappoint the expecta · 
tian by an unforeſeen eſcape, . 
ELU'DIBLE, Adj. poſſible to eſcape by ar- 
tifice ; poſſible to be defeated or diſappointed. 
EL'VES, S. the plural of E. 
« ELU'SION, 8. Lee, Lat,] an artifice 
which is concealed from the knowledge of any 
other; a fraud. | | 
ELU'SIVE, Adj. uſing: artifices to eſcape, 
or oil. | 150 
ELUISORT, Adj, fraudulent, _ | 
To ELU'TRIATE, V. A. deen of 
elutrio, Lat,] to ſtrain.Elutriating the 
e blood at it paſſes through the lungs.” 
Wiſem, ED * 
ELY'SIAN, Adj, Lee, Lat.] pertain- 
ing or belonging to elyſium; pleaſant; delici- 
oully ſoothing ; exceedingly delightful. 
ELY'SIUM, S. [Lat. ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived from joy, y, oy, Phen. to rejoice, 


or be in joy] in the Ancient Mythology, a 


place in the lower world, furniſhed with plea» 
ſant fields, &c. and ſuppoſed to be the re- 
ceptacle for the ſouls of the departed. 
EM, a contraction of than. Uſed in fa- 
miliar diſcouxſe, and low. poetry, © When 


% with haſty noiſe he ſpoke em. Hud, 


To EMA'CIATE, V. A, {emaciatus, from 
emacio, Lat.] to make a thing waſie, or grow 


lean, Neuterly, to grow lean; to pie; 10 


wafte away, | FED, 
EMACIA'TION, S8. [emaciatus, Lat.] the 
act of making lean ; the ſtate of a perſon 
grown lean, wafled away, or in a confumy- 
don. 3 |; We 
E'MANENT, Adi. [emanans, Lat.] iſſu- 
ing or flowing: from ſomething elſe 
EMANATTION, S. [ emanatio, Lat.] the 
act of pyoceeding. or flowing from ſomething 
elſe; that which flows from ſubſtance, like 
eſfluvia. | 5 
EMA NATIVE, Adj. [ enanatus, Lat. ] 
iſſuing or owing from. ' To 


. . — 


1 


a ww 


tians] to. impregnate a dead body with gums 


tal ſenſe, 


E MB 


Fo EMANCIPATE, V. A. [emancipatum, 
fupine of emancipo,. Lat.] to ſer tree from ſla- 
very of any ſort ; to reſtore to liberty, : 

EMANCIPA/TION, 8. the act of ſetting 

; deliverance from ſlavery... | | 
To EMA'SCULATE, V. A. [emaſculatum, 
ſupine of emaſeulo, 1 ro deprive of that 
property which diſtinguiſhes the two ſexes ; to 
caſtrate, ot geld; to render ſoft, effeminate, or 
womaniſh, 


EMASCULA'T ION, 8. the act of caſtra- 


ting; effeminacy; a ſoft and inxurious habit, | 


ynworthy of the manly hardineſs of the male 


, To EMBA'LM, V. A. [embaumer * Fr. 
enbalſamar, Span, from balm, a principal in- 
gredient in the embalmings of the ancient Egyp- 


and ſpices to prevent its putrefying, The Egyp- 

tians are ſuppoſed to have boiled their dead bo- 

dies in 2 cauldron, with a liquid balſom, for 

this purpoſe z . becauſe, in the mummies be- 

longing to the Royal Society, it is obſervable, 

the balm has penetrated not only the fleſhy 
rts, but even the very bones. 

EMBA/LMER, S. one who preſerves the 
bodies of the dead in ſuch a manner as to pre- 
vent their putrefying, | : 

EMBA'LMING,. S. the act or practice of 
preparing the bodies of the dead with drugs, 
which prevent their putrefaction. | 

EMBA'ROQGO, S. rg Span. ] a pro- 
hibition or reſtraint laid upon veſſels by a ſo- 
yereign, whereby they are prevented from go- 
ing out, or from entering into a port, for a 
certain time. | ek | 
To EMBARK, V. A. [embarguer, Fr.] 
to put on board, or into a ſhip, | Figuratively, 
to engage another in an affair. Neuterly, to 
20 on ſhipboard, Figuratively, to engage as a 
party in an affair, | 4 

EMBARKA'TION, S. {from embark] the 
att of putting on board ſhip z the act of going 
on board ſhip. 

To EMBA'RRASS, V. A. [embarrayer, 
Fr.] to perplex or confound a perſon with an 
affair of difficulty and trouble, us { 

EMB/RRASSMENT, S. [from embar-. 
raſs] perplexity, or confuſion ariſing from ſome | 
dithcult affair, ſubject, or undertaking, 

To EMBAI!SE, V. A. from baſe] to de- 


prave, or leſſen the worth or quality of a thing; ; ' 


to degrade of vilify. | 0 g 

EMBA'SSADOR, or EMBASSADOUR. 
See Ambaſſudar. e 

EMBA'SSADRESS, S, Woman ſent on a: 
public meſſage, 3 

EMT BASSAGE, or EM'BASSY, S. [it is 
obſerved by Johnſon, that though authors 
write Ambaſſador, Embaſſader, Ambaſſage, or 
Enbaſſage indiſcriminately, yet they all concur 
in writing Embaſſy with an E at the beginning] 
a miſſion of a perſon from one prince to ano- 
ther, in order to treat of affalis relating to 
their reſpective ſtates. Figuratively, any ſo- 
lemn meiſage; an errend or meſſate in an ironi- 


j 


. 


| berance,' Fr.] to form into knobs, 
5 e 


3 


 EMB 
To EMBA/TTLE, v. A. to- range ia bat- 


E 


e array. | | 
To EMBA'Y, V. A. [from Say] to incloſe 


in a bay or port. If not inſhelter'd or em- 
60 * they're drown d. Shak. 5 

To EMBE'LLISH, V. A. ſembellir, Fr. 
to adorn ; to beautify ;z to grace or ſet out with 
ornaments, - | | 5 

EMBE/LLISHMENT, S. ornament; any 
N. which gives a grace to the perſon or 
mind. 

EM/BERS, S. plural; not uſed in the 
fingular, from æmyrion, Sax, athes, eynmyria, 
I, hot aſhes, or cinders] wood or coals half 
burnt, and not extinguiſhed ; aſhes which re- 
tain fire, though not viſible on their ſurface, 

EM'BER-WEEK, 8. | ymbren, Sax, cir- 
cular days, becauſe they returned periodically 
four . times a year, Skinner derives it from 
embers, becauſe it was a ſeaſon for faſting 
when it was uſual to ſcatter aſhes on the head} 
the time ſet apart by the Church for public ordi- 
nations, at the four ſeaſons of the year; where, 
in ſome ember day falls, viz. the Wedneſday, 
Friday, and Saturday, after the firſt Sunday in 
Lent ; the feaſt of Pentecoſt ; September the 
14th, and December 13. | ; : 

To EMBE'ZZLE, V. A. [perhaps derived 
from a corrupt pronunciation of imbecil, Fr.] 


to turn to one's own uſe what belongs to, and 


is intruſted by, another, Figuratively, to 
waſte; to conſume in riot; to ſquander. 
EMBE'/ZZLEMENT, S. the, act of ma- 
king uſe of what belongs to, and is intruſſed 
by, another. Figuratively, the thing diſho- 
neſtly made uſe of. | 5 5 
To EMBLA “ZE, V. A. [blaſſoner, Fr.] 
to adorn with glittering ornaments, In Heral- 
dry, to blaſon ox paint a coat or amoyr. _ © 
To EMBLA/ZON, V. A. [#/aſſomer, Fr. J 
to adorn with bearin s in heraldry, Fignra- 
tively, to deck in gawdy colours; to diſplay 
with pomp and ofteatation, _ 75 
EMBLE'M, S. [N, from e, 
Gr.] inlay; any thing inſerted in another; 
an hieroglyphical device or picture, repreſent - 
ing ſome hiſtory, or moral jnſtruction. . 
EMBLEMAYTIC, or EMBLEM-YTICAL, 
Adj. containing an emblem; or conveying 


| ſome truth under an hieroglyphical or pictural 


deſcription. 3 
EMBLEMA/TICALLY, Adv. after tha 
form of n emblem, riddle, or hieroglyphicy 
in a-figinative or allegorical manner, 4 
EMBLEMA'TISTS, S. wtiters, or makers 
of emblems. E „ 
EM/BOLISM, S. [from παh N, Gr.] in 
Chronology, the addition of a certain number 
of days to make the lunat year, which is but 
354 days, equal to the ſolar, which is 365, 


Figuratiyely, the days which are added, or in- 
terculated. N | 


EM'BOLUS, S, the moveable part af 2 


pump, or ſyringe, named likewiſe the piſton, 


and by the vulgar, the .ch r. ON 
To EMBOYSS, V. A. from 5/5, a protuy 
protube- 


I ances, 


—— 


| which ſtand out beyond 


EMB 


| Tances, or unevenneſſes of ſurface. Figurative- 
ty, to adorn with embroidery, or other raiſed 


work. In Carving, to form in relievo, In 
Hunting, to incloſe in a thicket, from emboſ- 
eare, Ital. To hunt a dear hard, fo as to make 
 warm-at the month, or run a hound fo hard, 
as to make his knees ſwell. | | 
EMBOfSSMENT, S. any thing jutting, or 
Aanding out, In Carving, relievo, or figures 


vo the fight. 


vel, the Rate of 


To EMBO/TTLE, v. A. [from en, Fr. in 
and bottle] to incloſe in a bottle; to bortle, 
* Some firmeſt fruit embottled.”* Phillips, *© 
TO EMBO'WEL, V. A. to take out the 
bowels or entrails of any creature. 
© Fo EMBRACE, V. A. [embraſſer, Fr.] 
to hold or claſp fondly in the arms. Figura- 


tively, to ſeize on eagerly; to make uſe of, 


and accept willingly. ** You embrace th'oc- 


* cafion.”. Shak, To admit; to receive or 


© "afſent to as truth, applied ro the mind.“ What 


is there he may not embrace for truth. 
EMBRACE, S. a fond claſp, or hug. 
EMBRA'CEMENT, 8. the act of encir- 
ding and fondly preſſing a perſon with one's 
arms. Figuratively, the ſtate of a thing con- 
tained, or encompaſſed by another; conſugal 
tarreſſes and endearments. EA 
EMBRA'CER, 8. the perſon who claſps 


4 


| unother fondly within his arms. 


EMRRASURE, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, : 
the hole or aperture, through which cannon 
we pointed, either in caſemates, batteries, or 
in the parapets of walls, 

To EM'BROCATE, V. A. ſ[wfpryw, Gr. 
& fprinkle} to rub any diſeaſed part with me- 
gical liquors, To embrocate her arm. Wifſe- 
an. 
 EMBROCA'TION, 8 the act of rubbing 
amy diſeaſed part with medical liquor. The 
tion with which any diſeaſed part is rubbed. 


- To EMBROVDER, V. A. [broder, Fr.] to 


border with ornaments; to adorn filk, velvet, 


n other ſtuff with ornaments, wrought with 


a needle, eit her in gold, filver, ſilk, or thread 
af the fame colour. | 
EMBROVDERER, S. one Who works a 


thing with flowers, or other ornaments, of raiſ- | 


ed needle work, : | 

© EMBROVDERY, S. the enriching” with 
Seures wrought with the needle ; figures raiſed 
er wrought on a ground with a needle. Figu- 


-ratively, the different colours, which adorn the 


fields in former. 


" To EMBRO'IL, V. A. [brouther, Fr.] to . 


Eiſturb; to ſet perſons at variance; to excite 
guarrels 3 to involve in confuſion and trouble 
ci vil diſcord and commotion. - 
EMBRYO, or EM'BRYON, ee 
Gre] the firſt rudiments of an animal which is 
not came to its ſtate of perſettion, In Botany, 


nde grain, or ſeed of a plant, or the gem or 


$1 ſpront appearing out of the ſeed, Figura- 
any thing not finiſhed or 


; 
I v7 58 
* 
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| EMEN'DABLE, Adj. [from emende, Lat.] 
capable of being made better by change or al- 
eration, - 3 . 
— EMENDA/TION. ' S. Femendarus, Lat.] 
the act of making a thing better by alteration, 
change, or correction; an alteration made in 
the reading of an author by a eritie. 
EMENDA*TOR, 8. [Lat.] one whe im- 
proves, or renders a thing better by alteration 
or correCtion ; a carreQor, 
: EMERALD, S. [emeraude, Fr, zanmored, 
Arab, fneraldo, Ital. fmaragdus, Lat.] in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a pretious ſtone, uſually of a 
very 9 and naturally poliſhed ſurface, al- 
ways of a pure and beautiful green, without 
the admixture of any other colour, and of all 
the various ſhades from the deepeſt to the paleſt. 
The Oriental is of the hardneſs of the ſapphire 
and ruby, ſecond only to the diamond in luſtre 
and brightneſs, and found only in the kingdom 
of Cambay. „ | 
To EMF/RGE. V. N. ſ[emergo, Lat.] to 
riſe out of any thing, with which it is covered, 
or depreſſed; to iſſue, or proceed ; to riſe from 
a a tate of obſcurity, diſtreſs, or ignorance, 
EMERGENCE, or EMERGENCY, s. 
the act of rifing from any thing which covers; 
the act of riſing from a ſtate of obſcurity and 
diſtreſs ; any prefling neteſſity ; a ſudden occa- 
fion ; an vhexpeRted incident. 5 as 
EMERGENT, Part. | energens, Lat.] ri- 
fing from that which covers, conceals, obſcures, 
or depreſſes. Proceeding or iſſuing from, uſed - 
ya from. Sudden, or preſſing, joined to cc- 
Talon. "SER: : 8 i . | 
EME/RSION, S. [emerſus, Lat, of emergo, 
Lat.] in Phyfics, the rifiog of any ſolid above 
ok urface of a fluid into 2 it is violently 
ft. In Aſtronomy, the appearance of a 
ſtar, after its eng did obſchred by too near 
an approach to the ſun; or after having been 
eclifped cx hid by the interpoſition of the 
moon, earth, or other body- 25 
E MER, S. [emeril, Fr. ſmyris, Lat. chi- 
eig, of ch, Gr. to clean] in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, an iron ore, of a duſky, browniſh red 
on the ſurface, uſed in cleaning and poliſhing . 
tee), grinding an edge to tools, and by lapida- 
| ries to cut their ſtones with. 
EME TIC, S. Fe:w, Gr. to vomit] a re- 
medy which excites vomiting. | 
EME/TIC, or EME'TICAL, Adj. having 
the quality of vomitting, or provoking vo- 
mits. 5 | — 
EME TTICALLV, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to provoke to vomit, _ 8 
To E'MIGRATE, v. N. [rmigratus, Lat. 
of emigro, Lat.] to remove from one place to 
another, 3 75 8 
EMIGRA'TION, S. change of dwelling; 
temoval from one place to another. ; 
 EMYNENCE, or EMINENCY, S. Len- 
nentia, Lat.] loftineſs; heighth from the 
ground upwards; the ſummit, or higheſt part 
of a thing. Figuratively, exaltation ; preter- 
ment; fame; or the flate of being expoſed to 


, 


come: de maturity; 0 4 


\ 


public view and notice; a ſupreme or ſuperior 
; * pf * degree. 


J LS. eas nat 3 AO. Sor. es Sins 


degree. © Whatever . pure thou in the hody | 


tice, reverence, or all. the ſubmiſſions due to 
ſoperior rank. ** Preſent"him eminence both 


place, rank, or merit. 


« enjoyeſt — WE enjoy — in eminence,” Par. 
Lit, A title of dignity and honour, peculiar 
to cardinals z hence it is uſed for reſpect, no- 


« with eye and tongue. Shak, ; 10 
EMI'NENT, Part. [eminens, Lat.] high, 


lofty, applied to ſituation. Figuratively, ex- 
alted, preferred, or conſpicuous on account of 


'EMINENTLY, Adv, conſpicuouſly ; in 
fuch a manner as to attract notice; in a high 


degree. 3 

FE MPYR, S. [wan, Heb. and Arab. to 
command] a title of dignity and quality among 
the Turks and Saracens, given to the deſcen- 
gants of Mahomet, who are held in great ve- 
neration and only have the privilege of wear- 
ing a green turbat, When this word is uſed in 
compoſition, it ſignifies a principal officer. 

EMISSARY, S. [emiſſarivs, low Lat.] 
one ſent out on private maſſages ; a ſpy, or ſe- 
cret agent, In Anatomy, that which emits,” 
or ſends out: the ſame as excretory. $6 

EMI'SSION, S. [emiffio, Lat.] the act of 
ſending out; vent; the act of throwing or draw- 
ing a thing, particularly a fluid, from within 
autwards; the expulſion. or ejaculation of the 
ſeed. 5 : 

To E'MIT, v. A. [emitto, Lat.] to drive 
outwards ; to dart; to ſend forth. In Law, 
to iſlve out according to the form preſcribed, 

EMMENNAGOGUES, -S. Lum, Gr. 
the monthly courſes, and ayw, to drive, or 
force] medicines thar promote the courſes, 

EWMET, S. [ amette, Sax.] See Ant, 

To EMMEW, V. A. [from men to coop- 
up, or confine. © Follies doth emmery.”* - Shak, 

EMO'LLIENT, Part. or Adj. [emolltens, 
Lat.] ſoftening, or rendering pliable. _ 
 EMO'LLIENTS, S. in Medicine, ſuch re- 
medies as ſheath” the acrimony of humour, 
. ſame time ſoften and ſupple the 
olids, | 


EMOLLI/TION, 8. [emollitio, Lat.] the | 


aft of ſoftening, or rendering ſupple ; the ſtate 
of a thing rendered ſoft or ſupple. | < Bathing: 


and anointing give a relaxation or æmollition- 


Bacon, 


EM@'LUMENT, S. [cmolumentum, Lat.] 


profit arifing from an office or employ ; gain, 1 


or advantage. 8 

EMO'TION, 8. [Fr.] a violent ſtruggle 
or diſturbance in the mind; a ſtrong and ve- 
hement ſenſation, or paſſion, excited either by 
a pleaſing, or a painful object. 1 

To EMPA/LE, V. A. [empaler, Fr. from 
palus, Lat, a pale or fake] to fortify, incloſe, 
or defend. „ . 

EMPA'LEMENT, S. in Botany, the cup 
or outmoſt part of a flower, which en 


the petals, or the foliation of the attire, See 


Inpalement, SE 5 „ 
EMPANNEL, S. [from panne, Fr. a ſkin 
or parchment] the writing ot entering the 


* a 


EMP 8 
To EMPAYNNEL, V. A. to ſummon a per- 
ſon to ſerve on a jury. | 

EMPA'RLANCE,' S. from parler, Fr.] in 
Law, a motion or deſire for a day of reſpite, 
to conſider of the reſult of a cauſe z the con- 
ference of a jury in a cauſe committed to them. 

EMPA'SM, S. [twracua, of tjuracce, 
Gr. to ſprinkle | in Pharmacy, a powder ſpriakled 
on a bedy, to correct ſome ill ſmell. 

To EMPA/SSION, V. A. to move with a 
ſtrong affection or paſſion ; to excite the paſ- 
fions vehemently. *©* The tempter, all empaſ- 
ee fan d, thus began. Par. Loft. 7 
8 MY'PEROR, S. [enpereur, Fr. imperator, 
Lat.] an abſolute monarch, or ſupreme com- 
mander of an empire. . | 

_ EMPERY, S. [imperium, Lat. empire, Fr.] 
the command of an emperor ; ſovereign com- 
mand; empire. Your rights of birth, your 
% empery.” Shak, a 

EMPHASIS, S. [Gr.] in Rhetcric, a force, 
ſtreſs, or energy in expreſſion, action, or geſture. 


placed on any word or ſyllable. 

_ _ EMPHAYTIC, or EMPHA/TICAL, Adi. 
forcible, ſtrong, ſtriking, or of great energy; 
ſtriking the ſight. 1 1 
EMPHA/TICALLY, Adv. ſtrongly; for- 


cibly ; full of energy, power, or fignificancy ; 


| ſpoken with a great ſtreſs of voice. According 


to appearance, oppoſed to reality, from s44pam. 
EMPHYSE'MATOUS, Adj. [trom - 
onja, Or.] bloated ; ſwelled ; puffed up. 
EM'PIRE, S. [Pr. from imperium, Lat.] the 
territory or extent of land under the juriſdiction 
or command of an emperor; imperial power; 
ſovereign authority or command; command 
over any thing. Ent L 
EMPVRIC, S. [e,4T*:p;mo;, Gr. ] one whoſe 
ſkill in medicine depends purely on practice and 
experiment; without any deductions of reaſon 
from the mechanical operation of medicines, or 
the e e and effects of diſeaſes ; a 
uack. . : | | . 
, EMPVRIC, or EMPV/RICAL, Adj. dealing, 
or verſed in experiments. Empirie alchy- 
5 Loon th Par. Loft. Belonging to or reſembling 
2 quack. 5 
EMPIRVCALLY, Adv, after the manner 
of a quack, or one who is not regularly bred to 


EMPIRICISM, S, quackery. 1 5 
.EMPLA'STER, S. Ienplaffrum, Lat. u 
Nag ger, Gr, | in Surgery, a medicine of a ſtiff, 
glutinous conſiſtenee, compoſed of ſeveral in- 
gredients, ſpread on paper, linen, or leather, and 
applied externally. N | 
To EMPLA'STER, V. A. to cover with a 
plaſter. The ſores emplaſtered with tar. 
Mortim, 7 5 | 5 , 
EMPLA'STIC, Adj. viſcous 3 glutinous 3 
fit to be applied as plaſter. ” 
To EMPLE/AD,-V. A. {from plead] in 
Law, to indict, accuſe, or prefer a charge 
againſt, : / "gee 
To EMPLOY, V. A. [emploier, Er. ] to ſet 
at work or ex- 


names of a jury in a parchment by a ſheriff, 


- 


* perſon about a thing z to 


N 


- 


In Grammar, a remarkable ſtreſs of the voice _ 


Ii 

f 
gt 
it 

| | 


materials; to commiſſion, or intruſt with the 


pad advice, or ſeditious counſels, 
other by poiſon, 


of deſtroying by. poiſon, It were dangerous 


_ To ſatisfy on's wiſhes or deſires. 


buying; a purchaſe,  * Whether Glaucus ex- 


a * * * n 
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exciſe ; to uſe as an inſtrument, or means, or 


management of an affair; to fill up time with 
ſtudy or undertaking ; to paſs or ſpend in buſi- 
nels. 4 | | 
EMPLO'Y, S. the object which engages 
the mind, or is the ſubject of action; a per- 
ſon's trade, buſineſs ; a public office, 
EMPLO'YABLE, Adj. capable of being 
uſed ; fit to be applied or uſed, «© Theſe ob- 
<< -jefts—ſeem employable againft this hypothe- 
% ſis. Poyle, | 5 1 
EMPLO'YER, S. one who ſets a perſon 
about any undertaking ;z one who uſes, or cauſes 
a thing to be uſed. — | 
EMPLO/YMENT, S. buſineſs; the object 
of labour or induſtry; a perſon's trade, office, 
or poſt; an affair intruſted to the management 
of another. : | 
To EM POISON, V. A. [emparſoner, Fr.] 
to deſtroy by poiſon, venom, or any deadly or 
mortal drug; to taint with poiſon, Figuratively, 
to deprave the ideas or principles of a perſon by 


EMPO/ISONER, S. one who deſtroys an- 
EMPO/ISONMENT, s. the practice or act 


4 for ſecret tſonments.” Bacon. : 

EMPORE'TIC, Adj. [epmroperiyov, Gr.] 
that which is ſold at common markets; belong- 
ing to goods, commodities, or merchandipe. * 

EMPO'RIAM, S. ſtun, Gr.] a place 
of merchandize; a great city or market town 
which has communication with the ſea, and 
carries on foreign trade. | \ 

To EMPOTVERISH, V. A. [pavre, Fr. 
poor] to make poor. Figuratively, to render a 
foil unfertile or barren, | 

EMPO'VERISHER, S. the act of exhauſt- 
ing money; the cauſe of poverty. The leſſen- 
ing riches, or fertility, when applied to ground 
or vegetables. , | 

To EMPO'WER, V. A. to give a perſon au- 
thority to tranſact buſineſs, or catry on any un- 
dertaking. 2 ; | 

E'MPRESS, S. the wife of an emperor ; a 
female who has the ſovereign command over an 
empire. | 5 

E MpRIZ E, S. [Fr.] an undertaking which 
is attended with hazard and danger, and ſhews 
boldneſs. Ambuſh'd we lie, and wait the 
4c bold emprige. Par. Loft. | 

EM'PTIER, S. one who makes any place 
or ching void by taking out that which was in 
it. 7 5 — 


1 


Fr 


8 


EMPTINESS, S. without having any thing 
in it, applied to ſpace, or veſſels. The ſtate of 
à thing which has nothing in it. Figuratively, 
want of judgment or underſtanding ; incapacity 


 \EM'PTION, S. [emprio, Lat.] the act of 
ce changing his golden armour with the brazen 


4 one of Tydidis, was emption or commutation 
Afrbutb. | | 


Accented by Phillips on the laſt 
of ether, or pure and celeſtial 


EMI T, Adj. having nothing in it, Void 
c : be, ” i 2 & - 4 4 


| E MP - 

of body, applied to ſpace, place, or any ve 
Not poſſeſling, furn:thed with, or uli . 
void, In civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo empry.” 
Shak. UnſatisfaQtory ; or unable to content 
the defire or expectation; void of judgment gr 
underſtanding 3 void of fubſtance, ſolidity, or 
real exiſtence, « E dreams. Dryd, © 

© To EM'PTY, V. A; to exhauſt, drink up, 
take, or pour out whatever is contained in a veſ- 
fel or receptacle. © 

. TOEMPU'RPLE, V. A. to make of a pur- 
ple colour. Empurp!'d with celeſtial roles.” 
os of! A Sl 5 

To EMPU'ZZLE, V. A. to perplex and 
confound the mind with a difficulty which it 
cannot folve or explain. ** It hath empuzz/ed 
« the enquiries of others. Brown. 

_ EMPYE'MA, S. from , and mv, Cr, 
pus or matter] in Medicine, a collection of pu- 
rulent matter in the cavity of the breaſt, which 
is diſcharged therein on the burſting of ſome ab- + 
ſceſs or ulcer in the langs ar membranes that in, 
cloſe the breaſt, | 
EMPY REAL, Adi. ET. Gr. fiery. 
3 formed 
| re 3 belonging 
to the higheſt region of heaven, * But empy- 
&« real forms, howe'er in fight—gaſh'd and diſ- 
«© membered.” Tickne/. 

EMPYRE'AN, or EMPYRE'UM, S. the 
higheſt heaven; the ſcene of the beatific viſion, 
wherein the pure element of fire or ether is 
ſuppoſed to exiſt, | 

EMPYREU/MA, S. [z@Tvpeuvw, Gr. to in- 
flame, or kindle] in Chemiſtry, uſed when, in 
boiling or diſtilling, any thing burns to the bot - 
tom of the veſſel, or alembic ; a ſmell or taſte 
of burning. In Medicine, the heat remaining 


upon the dzclenfion of a fever, 


To EMU'LATE, v. A. [æmulor, Lat.] to 
rival, or propoſe as an object for imitation; to 
imitate with an endeavour to ſurpaſs. Figura- 
tively, to copy; to reſemble ; to riſe to an 
equality with. "2 | 

EMULATION, S. [ amulatio, Lat.] a noble 
jealouſy between perſons, whereby they endea- 
Wr to ſurpaſs each other in virtue and excel - 
ence. | 

EMU LATIVE, Adj. inclined to centeſt ſu- 
periority with another, either trom a love of 
excellence, or a principle of envy. 

EMULATOR, S. [Lat.] one who endea- 
yours to ſurpaſs another in good qualities; one 
- envies another's ſucceſs, or reputation; a 

A 0 > 7 c 
EMU'/LGENT, Part, or Adj, [emlgers, Lat.] 
milking out, Uſed ſubſtantially, in Anatomy, 


applied to thoſe arteries which bring the blood to 


the kidnies, and to thoſe veins which cariy 


what is fuperfluqus to the vena cava. 


EMU/LOUS, Adj. [emulus, Lat.] rivalling; 
contending with another for ſuperiority in fame, 
riches, intereſt, or virtue, | | 

EMU!LOUSLY, Adv. in the manner of a 
rival, or competitor ; with a deſire of ſurpaſſing 
another, 


e 8. 1 Lat.] a " 41 I 


4 


—y he. a. 4 1 


EN C 
qui! niedicine of the colour and conſiſtence of 


n C TORIES, S. [plural, emunctorium, 
Lat.] in Medicine and Anatomy, a part of the 
dody wherein ſome kumour, which is uſeleſs, or 
noxious, is ſeparated and collected in readineſs 
for ejection, or expulſion, PE. 

EN, an inſeparable particle at the beginning 
of the words derived from the French, who 
borrowed” it of the Latin in; hence words are 
indifferently wrote with either, as they are ſup- 
poſed to be derived from each of thoſe languages. 


At the end of words, it implies the matter out | 


of which any thing is made, as © a evooden 
« bowl ;“ and is borrowed from the 9Jaxon. 
To ENA/BLE, V. A. to make able, or give 
power ſufficient for the perf 
ToENA'/CT, V. A. to do, act, or perform, 
« Fnaf:d wonders with his ſword. Shak. To 
play, or act a character on the ſtage. I did 
« ena# Hector. Shak. Both theſe ſenſes ſeem 


no obſolete, To make a law; to eftabliſh 


by law, © It is enacted in the laws of Venice. 
Shak, 

ENA/CTOR, 8. one who forms decrees ; 
one who founds or eſtabl:ſhes laws. 

ENA'LLAGE, S. [from #@>a7rltw, Gr. 
to change} in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein the 
oider of words in a ſentence is inverted. In 
Grammar, a figure whereby one part of ſpeech, 
or accident of a word, is put for another, as 
when a pronoun poſefſive is put for a relative, 
or one mood or tenſe of a verb for another, © 


ENA MEL, S. a kind of metailine colour, 
, conſifting of ibe 
fineſt cryſtal glaſs, made of the beſt kali, from | 
Alicant, and ſand vitrified together ; to which 


by the Latins called encamſtum 


are added tin and lead in equal quantities, cal- 
cined by a reverberatory fire; befides other me- 
tallic, or mineral ſubſtances, intended to give 
them the colour required; any thing painted 
with enamel, GS 

To ENA/MEL, V. A. to paint or adorn a 
thing with amel, or enamel ; to lay colours 
upon a body, ſo as to adorn and vary it. 
« Goodlieft trees ap; eared with gay enamell d 
colours mixt. Par. Loft. This uſe of the 
word is very elegant, and conveys an idea of 


the beautiful poliſh, as well as the vivid colour | 


of the fruit, 

EN A REI S, one who paints in ena- 
mel. jk, | 
ENA/MELLING, S. the act of applying 
enamel of various colours on metals, Sc. either 
after the method of painting, or by the lamp, 
called likewiſe the encauſtic art, or encauſtic 
painting, | PEN | 

To ENA/'MOUR, V. A. from en, Fr. in, 
and amour, Fr. love] to raiſe the affections or 
love of a perſon; to make a perfon fond. 


ENARTHROYSIS, S. [from «v, and agbgoy, 


Cr. a joint] in Anatomy, a joint wherein a 
round headed bone enters into a hollow or 


_- vity; ſuch is that of the huckle- bone. 


To ENC AGE, V. A. to ſhut up or confine 


in a cage. 


To ENCA MP, v. N. to pitch tents, or | 


ormance of a thing. 


þ 


| 


| 


n 


' ſettle in a place for a time, applied io an army, 


Actively, to form a 1egular camp. 


ENCA'MPMENT, S. the act of encamp- 


ing, or pitching tents; a camp or tents pitched 


in pr 


66 


ſaſten with a chain. 


Or 
cc 


«c 


order. | 

To ENCA'VE, V. A. to conceal or hide as 
a cave, * Do but encave yourſelf, and mark 
the fleers. Shak, | | 


| "ENCEIFNTE, S. [Fr.] an encloſure, or 
ground encloſed with a fortificatwn, 
tary term, introduced by news writers, but not 
yet naturalized by proper authority. 


A mili- 


To ENCHA'IN, V. A. [encbainer, Fr.] to 

Figuratively, to confine, 
keep in bondage or confinement, © While 

here I was enchain'd—no ylimpſe of godlike 

liberty remain d. Dryd. 

To ENCHANT, V. A. [enchanter; Fr.] to 


ſubdue or influence by magic or ſorcery; to de- 


light irreſiſtibly. 


ENCHANT ER, S. one who practiſes magie 


or other ſpells; one who delights or pleaſes ir- 


reſiſtibly. 


ENCHA/NTINGLY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 


ner as to attract love irreſiſtibly. 


ENCHA/NTMENT, S. magical charms or 


ſpells; that which has an irreſiſtible influence, 


ciſes magic, or ſpells. 


or can impart an overpowering delight, 


ENCHA/NTRESS, S. a woman who exer- 
Fignratively, a womary 


whoſe beauty cannot be refiſted. 


To ENCHA'SE, V. A. [enchaſſer, Fr.] to 


ſet jewels in gold, filver, &c. Figuratively, to 


adorn, 


6 


« King Henry's diadem—erchar'd with 
all the honcurs of the world. Shak,, A 


beautiful metaphor ! 


To ENCYRCLE, v. A. [from circle] to 


ſurround ; encompaſs or incloſe in a ring or 
circle, 


ENCLITICS, S. in Greek and Latin Gram- 


mar, certain particles or ſyllables joined to 
werds, which when united ſeem to form but one 
word, and on that account remove or throw 
back the accent upon the foregoing ſyllable, as 
ve in Lat, drcufo?, ys, in Gr. £ywye. | 


To ENCLOYSE, V. A. [encles, Fr. ] to part 


or ſurround common ground by a fence z to ſur- 


round 'or encompaſs on all ſides. 


ENCLO/SER, S. one who encloſes, or paris 


off any parcel of common ground by pales or 
other fences; any thing in which another is 


encloſed, 


ENCLO'/SURE, S. the act of encompaſſing 


common ground with a fence ; the appropria- 
tion of things which have been common; the 
ſpace contained within any fence, or limits 


ground incloſed. 


ENCO'MIAST, S. [Synανꝭẽp en, Or.] one 


who beſtows praiſe on another; one who ſpeaks 


in praiſe of another. 


ENCOMIA'STIC, or. NCOMIA/STICAL, 


Adj. containing, or beſtowing, praiſe. 


ENCO/MIUM, S. feyxapior, Gr.] an ad- 


vantageous repreſentation of the virtues and ex- 
cellencies of another; praiſe ; a panegyric. _ 


To ENCO'MPASS, V. A. to encloſe z te 


* 


| ſuri onnd 
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© furronnd on all fides 3 to ſhut in; to g round 


other, Eager and warm converſation, relating | 


- © Jogue of our comedy.“ Shak, 1 


to meet face to face 3 to attack an enemy; to 


or engage with; to meet by accident or chance. 


ing of the rights and priviteges of another. 


- to great difficulties by debts. His eſtate is 


circular ; ſent round about a country, 


= 
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any thing. 6 3 7 
ENCO'RE, Adv. Fr. pronounced azongeore] * 
again; over again. A word uſed at public 
thews to teſtify the higheſt approbation, and to 
deſire the perſon to repeat the part,” | 
ENCOUNTER, S. [encrtve, Fr.] in its 
primary ſenſe, a combat, or fight between two o 
perſons only. Figuratively, a battle, or attack 
wherein enemies ruſh with violence againſt each 


either to love or anger. © In the inftant of 
* our encounter, after we had ſpoken the pro- 


To ENCOU!NTER, v. A. to go to meet; 


meet with proof or evidence ; to encompaſs on 
all ſides with proofs. <* We are Arcountered 
* with clear evidences.” Till rf. To oppoſe, 


am moſt fortunate thus to encounter you. 
Shak. | 
_ ENCOU'NTERER, S. an enemy or anta- 
goniſt in war. Figuratively, an adverſary or 
opponent with reſpect to opinions, 

To ENCOU/RAGE, V. A. 
excirage, from encourager, Fr. ] toanimate, or re- 
eiprocally exhort ta a practice; to animate, or 
ſupport the fpirit and courage of a perſon to un- 
gertake and accompliſh an affair; to counte- 
nance ; to ſupply with authority or confidence. 
This the judicious Hooker encourages me to 
« ſay.” Locke, 


ENCOU'RAGEMENT,, S. an incitement to | 
any action, or practice. Figuratively, favour ; 


countenance ; ſupport. 
ENCOU'RAGER, S. one who jncites a 


perſon to do a thing; one who favours or gives | 


countenance to a perſon, or an undertaking. 

To ENCRO ACH, V. N. to invade the right 
and property of another; to advance gradually 
and by ſtealth to that whick a perſon has no 
right to, 

ENCRO/ACHER, S. one who graduall 
£izes upon the poſſeſſions of another. j 

ENCRO/ACHMENT, S. in Law, an un- 
lauful treſpaſs, upon a man's grounds, or the act 
of enclofing the ground of another to one's own 
uſe; extortion, or the. inſiſting upon payment of 
more than is due; a gradual ſeizure, and leſſen · 


To ENCU!MBER, V. A. [encumberer, Fr, ] 
to load; to hinder or clog, by any weight, from 
action, or from the free uſe of one's limbs. Fi- 

uratively, to embarraſs and diſtract the mind 
2 variety of difficulties ; to load with or bring 
ce encumbered with mortgages.” | 

ENCU'MBRANCE, S. any thing which is 
troubleſome by its weight; an uſeleſs addition 
ani burthen; a burthen upon an eſtate; that 
which abates from the, profits of an eftate : ge- 
nerally applied to debts and mortgages. | - ' 

" ENCY'CLICAL, Adj. Langue, 82 
85 o 
4% cius s encyclica/ epifile to the patriarc' of. 


he * 


6. * 


A 
- ENCYCLOPE/DIA,orENCYCLOPE 
5 Spaces ne Bc, the. circle 9 8 
ciences: applied by the Greeks to the 1 
W and all the ſciences, TR : 

ICYS'TED, Adj. Caves, G.] encloſes ; 

a bag. Encyfted rumors, in Anatomy, borrow 
their name rom a bag in which they are con- 


tained, . . 
EN, S. [ende, Belg. Teut, Dan. and If.] 
the extremity of any thing, which is extended 
in length ; the laſt period or moment of time ; 
the concluſion, or laſt part, applied to action or 
writing. A final determination; eonclufon of 
| a debate; death; the cauſe of a perſon's death. 
Either of you to be the other's end. Sha. 
A piece or fragment. Odd ends.” Shot. De- 
fign; purpoſe ; intention ; or the object of a 
mal > pin actions. An end, is uſed 
inſtead of on end, and ſignifies upright n- 
dicular, or ere, © His hair „ 
Moft ar: end, is uſed for commonly, or at the con- 


cluſion of a thing. „ Slave that, ftill mof ay 


, end, turns me to ſhame. Shak. 
ho; END, V. A. to perfect, or finiſh an un- 
dertaking z to deſtroy, or put to death. Neu- 


} terly, to come to a concluſion 3; to ceaſe; to 


conclude; to terminate. ; | 

To ENDA/MAGE, V. A. to prejudice ; to 
leſſen the value of a thing; to affect with Joſs 
to ſpoil, miſchief, or do harm, 

To ENDA'NGER, V. A. to expoſe to dan - 
ger, riſque, or hazard, | 
: = ENDE'AR, V. A. to make dear, cr be- 

oved. 

ENDE ARMENT, S. any thing which 
cauſes love; the ſtate of a perſon or thing which 
is beloved. | 1 - : 

ENDEAVOUR, S. an attempt, trial, or 
exertion of power to perform any thing. 

To ENDE/AVOUR, V. A. to exert power 
in order to gain ſome end; to make an attempt; 
to try. : 

ENDE AVOURER, S. one who exerts power 
to attain ſome end; one who attempts or tries 

to do any thing. | - OD 
_ ENDE'CAGON, S. [bus, eleven, and 
ya, Gr. a corner] a figure having eleven 
£1 | 


es. — | 

ENDE'MIAL, ENDE Mic, or ENDE'MI- 
CAL, Adj. [es and d, Gr. the common 
people] peculiar to a country. Applied in me- 
dicine to a diſeaſe peculiar to a certain country, 
or climate, EDM I; 

To ENDVUTE, V. A. to draw up, compoſe, 
or relate, applied to hiſtory. 4 Your batte! 
ec they hereafter ſhall endite. Waller... x 

 E'NDIVE, S. [Fr. intybum, Lat.] in Botany, 
a ſpecies of ſuccory, - 1 

END/LESS, Adj. [endeleas, Sax. ] without 
coming to a conclufion, Without bounds, ap: 
plied to extent, or ſpace. Without ceafing, ap- 
. N 3 

ENDLESSLV, Adv. without ceaſing; with; 
out limits. e 5 

END'LESSNESS, S. want of bounds or lit 

mite, applied to time, or ſpace. 


4% Alexandria. Stiling fo 
FN, : 1 


— 


- | 


9 5 END LO Nc, 
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zeceived, or to direct it to be paid to a perſon 


micus, Lat.] one who is of an © 
war; one who oppoſes the intereſt or welfare of 
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END'MOST, Adj. farther off; at the far- | 
theft ene? Ha 

To ENDO/RSE, V. A. [endeſſer, Fr. der- 
In, Lat. the back] in Commerce, to write 
one's name on the back of a bill of exchange, 
or promiſſory note, in order to pay It away, ne- 
gotiate it, or to diſcharge the perſon who pays 
it from any future claim on account of it. 

ENDORSEMENT, S. in Commerce, the 
at of writing one's name on the back of a bill 
of exchange, to ſignify that the contents are 


mentioned, 


Ta EN OW, V. A. [endonairier, Fr. indo- 
to, 129 to give a portion to a perſon; to aſ- 
ſign or alienate any effate or ſum of money to 
the ſupport or maintenance of any charity, or 
any alms-houſe. Die and endow an alms- 
« houſe, or a cat. Pope. To enrich or adorm 
with any natural excellence, - 

ENDO' WMENT, S. wealth beſtowed on a 
perſon, or devoted to any particular uſe; the 
ſeiting apart or ſecuring a ſum of money for the 
perpetual ſupport of a vicar, or alms-houſe ; 
the gifts of natum. . 88 | 

To ENDU'E, V. A. ¶induo, Lat.] to ſupply 
or furniſh with internal gifts, virtues, or excel- 
lencies. “ Endue them with thy holy ſpirit.“ 
Cmncn Prayer, To give as a portion or dowry. 
Cod hath endued me with an excellent 
ce dowry,” Cen. . : 
ENDU'RANCE,  S. continuance 5 lafting- 

neſs ; the act of ſupporting or bearing troubles 

vithcut complaint, or dejection. Their for- 
< titnde was moſt admirable in their patience 
and endurance of all toils.”* Temple. | 
To ENDU/RE, V. A. [endurer, Fr. duro, 
lat.] to ſuffer, undergo, bear, or ſupport. 
Neuterly, to laſt, remain, or continue; to bear 
patiently or without reſentment, ** How can 

MY 5 ſee the deſtruction. Eſtber, 

viii. 6, | 

ENDURER, S. one that bath firength to 
ſupport any fatigue or hardſhip ; one who is unaf- 
ſected with any hardſhip. 

END/WISE, Adv. on end; upright, or per- 
ms: % Made of poles ſet enduwije.”* 


. | 
ENEMY, S. Lene, Fr. a Teal, ini 
te in 


a:0ther ; one who has a ſtrong diſlike to a per- 

fon or thing. In Divinity, the foe of mankind ; 

the devil. *© Defend us from the danger of the 

enemy. Common e ,, 
ENER 


GETIC, Adj. [ergyrrixe;, Gr.] a- 


ing ſo as to perform or produce. Actively, 

operative, or working. A being eternally 

1 8 . | 
/ 


9 » — 
* 
2. 
- 


: e 8 
To ENERVATE, v. A. [ereroatur, of 


ener vo, Lat.] to weaken ; to deprive of ſtrength 3 
to render | 


minate. | 
ENERVA'/TION, S, the act of weakening, 


or rendering effeminate ; the ſtate of a 


or thing whoſe ſtrength is leſſened ; effemmacy. 
To ENE'RVE, V. A. Jener vo, Lat] to » 
weaken, to leſſen force or ſtrength ; to render 
effeminate, © Such object hath the pow'r to 
«© ſoften and tame ſevereſt temper—£Enerve, 
& and with voluptuous hope diſſolve. Par. 


Re . 

To ENFE/EBLE, V. A. to weaken, or de- 
prive of ſtrength, "Th 
To ENT FOr, v. A. [ feoffamatum, low 
Lat.] in Law, to inveſt with any title or poſs 
ſeſſion. ; 
ENFFOFMENT, S. in Law, the act where- 
by a perſon is inveſted with any dignity or poſ- 
ſeſſion; the inſtrument or deed by which one is 
inveſted with poſſeſſions. , 
ENFILA DE, S. [Fr.] a ſeries, or collec- 
tion of things dif as it were in a firait + 
line: hence in architecture, an enfilade of doors, 
windows, or buildings, is ſuch a diſtribution 
that they may all be ſeen in a direct line, or by 
looking ſtrait forwards. In War, applied to 
thoſe trenches, Cc. which are ranged in a right 
line, and may be ſwept or ſcoured by the can- 
non lengthwiſe, or in the direction of a line, 
and rendered defenceleſs. A battery d'enfilade 
is that wherein the cannon fi a right line. 
| A poſt or command d'enfilade, a height from 
whence one-may ſweep a whole line at once. 

To ENFILA'DE, V. A. to pierce or ſweep 
in a right line. The avenues were enf/aded 
6 by the Spaniſh cannon. Exped. to Carthag. 
o ENFORCE, V. A. ſ[enforcer, Fr.] to 

ive ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen ; to fling with 
| Slog violence, or force. 60 At ſtone 7 
« forced from the old Aſſyrian ſlings. Sal. 
To animate ; to incite to action; to urge an ar- 
gument ſtrongly; to compel to do a thing 
againſt one's will; to preſs with a charge or ac- 
cuſation, If he evade us there, enforce iu 
cc with his envy to the people. Shak. 
ENFORCEDLV, Ade, by violence, or com- 
pulſion, oppoſed to voluntarily. Thou de' 
& it enforcedly.”* Shak, as 

ENFO'RCEMENT, S. {from enforce] an 
act of violence; force ; compulſion. 

A ſanction, or that which gives force, applied 
to laws; an evidence, proof, or confirmation; 
a motive of conviction ; a preſſing occaſion, 'ar 
| exigence. © The leiſure and enfarcement of the 
ec time Shak. 2-5 F 1 
| "ENFO'RCER, S. one who cauſes any thing 
by force, ftrength, or violence, | . 
TO ENFRA\NCHISE, V. A. [from fran- 
ebiſe] to incorporate” a perſon into a body po- 
litic ; to admit to the privileges of a freeman; 
to free from flavery ; $0 free or releaſe from 


ERGY, S. [evpyria, BE] power in the | cuſtody ; to naturalize, or adopt a foreign word, 


abſtract, or conſidered without being exerted, or 
brought into action power, force, or efficacy. 


Aon, ſtrength, or force of enpteſſion, applied | 
a I, fs i 


* 


% Theſe words have been enfranchiſad amongt 
« us. Watts, . : 


ENFRA!NCHISEMENT, s. the 28. of ig- | 
8 85 as 2 8 _ earpg- 4 


to language, 8 
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Evtporating a petſon into any focitty ot body po- 
litic ; a releate from impriſonment or ſlavery, 

To ENGA'GE, V. A. [engager, Fr.] to give 
ms a ſecurity for, ot be liable to, make good, a 

debt; to ſtake or hazard. © Thoſe that en- 
« gaged their lives for them. Hud, To bind 
a perlon by any obligation to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
a party; to bring into a party; to embark or 
t-ke part in an affair; to employ one's ſelf in 
an attempt; to unite by ſome attraction or 
amiable quality. This humanity and good 
« nature engages every body to bim.“ Spet?, 
No. 106. To encounter; to fight. 2 

ENGAGEMENT, S. the act of giving ſe- 
curity, or making a perſon liable to diſcharge a 
debt; an obligation by promiſe, appointment, 
or contract; affection or adherence to any par - 
'ty ; employment of the attention; fight, con- 
fi, or battle; a ſtrong motive, argument, 
inducement, or obligation, 

To ENGA/RRISON, v. A. to protect or 
defend as by a garriſon, ** Neptune with a 
flying guard doth engarriſon her Rrongly.” 
"Howell, pc N 
To ENGENDER, V. A. [engernder, Pr.] 

to beget between different ſexes. Farad veh, 
to form or produce; to excite; to cauſe; to 
bring forth. Vice engender s ſhame, and 
« folly broods o'er grief. Prior. Neuterly, to 
de cauſed or produced. : 

EN'GINE, S. [engin, Fr. 
ingenium, 8 a compound inſtrument conſiſt- 
ing of a complication of mechanic powers, ſuch 

as wheels, ſcrews, levers, &c, united and con- 
ſpiring together to effect the ſame end; a mili- 
tary machine ; an inſtrument for caſting water 
to great heights, in order to exſtinguiſh fires, 

ENGINEER, S. [engenieur, Fr. ingegniere, 
Ital ] one who makes or works at engines; an 
officer in an army, whoſe employ is to inſpect 
the works, attacks, defences, &c. to point and 
diſeharge the great artillery. | 


inggne, Ital. from 


tilery ; artillery, or ordnance. 

To ENGT'RD, V. A. [preter and part. paſ- 
five, engirt] to ſurround, or encompaſs, © My 
« body round engiyt with miſery. Shak, 

ENGLAND, S. [pronounced Ingland, ſo 
called from the Angles who ſettled in theſe parts 
in the year 449, and were ſituated on the conti- 
nent between the Saxons and Jutes] the name 
given to that part of our iſland, ſouth of the 
Tweed, though ſometimes extended ſo as to in- 
clude the whole ifland of Gieat Britain, Whe- 
ther we conſider the extenſiveneſs of its com- 
merce ; the fertility of its ſoil ; the improve- 
ments it has made in manufactures and arts; 
the ſurpriſing works of genius performed by its 
natives; the number of its inhabitants; the 
admirableneſs of its conflitution, which takes in 


without any of their inconveniencies; the cha- 
racter it has borne for military feats abroad, and 
exact d. ſtribution „ at home; the liberty 
it gives to every individual of performing the 
"rites of religion without compulfion, and of 
forming them after their own inclination, with- 


EN'GINERY, S. the art of managing ar- | 


the advantages of all the forms of government, | 
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greſs it has made both in the ſciences and pou 
lite arts; that it can boaſt a Newton at the head 
of the philoſophie tribe 3 4a Locke at the head 
of its metaphyſicians; that a Wren, a Jones, 
and a Gibſon, were its architects; a Kneller, ; 
Jervas, a Pine ate among its painters ; a Strange, 
| a Grignion, and Vertue were its engravers ; that 
a Shakeſpear has been its. dramatic writer ; a 
Milton its epic poet; a Pope has been celebrated 
among the cultivators of its poetry; a Stan- 
ley, Boyce, and Purcel were its muſicians - 
a Harvey, a Sydenham, a Mead, a Slcane ite 
phyſicians ; 4 Flamſtead, Halley, and B1adjey 
its aſtronomors; a Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Bing- 
ham, Bull, and Warburton its divines, I ſay, if 
we conſider theſe only, and at the ſame time re- 
mark it has always been a ſcourge of tyrants, 
'and a bulwark to the liberties of Europe, we 
muſt confeſs that this ſpot ſeems highly favoured 
by Providence, and worthy of the character it 
has always borne among foreighers, who, at 
the ſame time as they praiſe, mult with to have 


been its natives, © OO 

ENG'LISH, Adj. L Engliſc, Sax, ] belonging 
to England, Subftantively, the language ſpoken 
10 the people of England; the natives of Eng- 
and. | 

To ENGLU'T, V. A. [egliuter, Fr.] to 
ſwallow up. Engluts and ſwallows other ſor- 
rows. Shak, To glut ; to pamper, *© Being 
once englutted with vanity. Aſcham, 

To ENGOꝶ RGE, V. A. george, Fr. the 
throat] to ſwallow, devour, or gorge. Not 
much 1n uſe. 1 : 

To ENGRA'FT, V. A: [grefiier, Fr, prefſien, 
Belg.] in Gardening, to take a ſhoot from one 
tree, and inſert it into another, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as both ſhall unite, and grow together. 

_. ENGRA'FTING, S. in Gardening, the act 
of taking a ſhoot from one tree and inſerting it 
into the ſtock ot another, in ſuch a manner as 
| both ſhall unite, grow together, and bear fruit, 

To ENGRA'IL, V. A. [from grele, Fr.] 
hail] in Heraldry, to repreſent a thing with its 
edges ragged or notched circularly, as if ſome- 
thing had fallen on and broken it: it differs 
from rndented, becauſe the edges are in that in a 
ſrait line, but in this ſemicircular.. —_ - 
| To ENGRWIN, V. A. to dye deep; to dye 
in the grain. | 5 

To ENGRAYVE, V. A, [engraver, Fr.] to 
cut copper, iron, other metals, or ſtone, ſo as 
to repreſent figures. thereon, Figuratively, to 
make a deep impreſſion on the mind. 

ENGRA'VER, S. one who cuts figures on 
metals, marbles, or ſtones,  _ 

ENGRA!VING, S. che act or art of cut- 
ting metals and precious ſtones with a tool called 
the graver; in order to repreſent figures or other 
ornaments thereon, 


To ENGRO'SS, v. A. [grofſir, Fr.] to ſeire 


} 


upon the Whole of any thing; to purchaic or 
buy up any commogity, in order to ſell it again 
at an advanced price. In Law, to copy vrit- 
| ings, in a large hand, on parchment... _ 
\ ENGRO!YSSER, S. be who purch 


aſes large 
l 
at 


out the leaſt reſtraint, If we conſider the pro- 


quantities of any commodity, in order ts 
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upon the whole of -any thing, 1 


« 6yr plehfure. Atte. | 


iümplies ſomething more authorirative than . 


| ENJOVNER, S. a perſon who gives 1 . ee 


of ſuperior rank and authority. 
feel a flow of Joy in the 
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it x high-price 3 one-who my ey 
the whole of any,thing to himſelf. 
ENGRO'SSM 8. an exorbitant ac- 
quiſition ;- the act of encroaching or ſeiaing 
To ENHANNCE,:V., A. { „ enbauſer, 
Fr. inanze, inanzare, Ital. ] to raiſe the value or 
price of a thing; to heighten the efteem or de- 
gree of any quality. Contribute to enbance 
ENHA/NCEMENT, S. increaſe of eſteem, 
of value, or of degree. 5 N f 
MIO MA, S. ng, Lat, ampua, Gr. 
a propoſition delivered in obſcure, remote, and 
ambiguous terms, in order to puzzle or —_ 
the wit; * ; wa K 
ENIGM ANC AL, * C 
enigma; obſcurely, darkly; or ambiguouſſy ex- 
poſed . obſeurely or imperfectly conceived or 
apprehended. By adherence or dark enigma. 
* rical k Howledge. Hamed... f 
ENIGMANTICALLY, Adv. after the man- 


ner of dn enigma ; in a ſenſe different from the 


primary and obvious ſenſe of the words. 


To ENJO#N, V. A. Tpreneunced orjine, | 


with i long, from enjoindre, Fr.] to order! it 


ref, ſomewhat leſs han command; and ineludes | 
the.idea of ſuperiority in che perſon requiring 
au ching e be don. 


tions, inclufling che 
authority, 


ENJOU'NMENT, s. the order of a perſop 


To ENJOY, v. A. Casi, enjourr, Fr.] to 
ition of a thing; to 
obtain poſſeſſion of 5 t gladden, to delight, 
uſed with the reciprocal pronouns, Binſelf, &c, + 
Neuterly, to be in fruition, or — 4 to 
live happily,- - * 

ENIO “TER, 8. one who has à thing in his 
poſſeſſſon; one who makes uſe of, or receives 
latisfaction from the conſciouſneſs of ung, ot 
poſſeſſing a thing. | 4 


1 4 


don. 5 1 
To ENKI/NDLE, V. A. to ſet on fre; to 
infame; to rouſe or inflame the ipafſions, © © «+ 
To ENLA'RGE, V. A. to make greater in 
quantity, dimenſions, quality, or appearance. 
Figuratively, to make à thing appear greater 
than it is by repreſentation or diſcourſe ; to 
magnify z to extend the gapacity of the mind; 
to be very minute in a deſctiption, or copious in 
ptaking on -a \ſubjeR 3 to free from confine- 
ment or eonſtraint. Neuterly, to expatiate, or 


ſpeak much on any ſubject. | 
ENLA'RGEMENT,, S. encreaſe of dimens | 
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ENO 
ENLAROER, 8. one who encreaſts any 
=: one who magnifies a thing in diſcourſe, | 
To ENLVGHT, V. A. to communicate light 
or Knowledge, 1 the preſent, 
% and ſhall warn the laſt. Peper. 

To ENLTOHTEN, v. A; to ſupply with 
light. Figuratively, to ſupply with knowledge 
not before acquired, and ſufficient to clear up 
ſome difficulty, which was previoufly inexpli- 
cable ; to chear; or gladden ; to ſupply with a” 
greater perfection of ſiguite. 

ENLVGHTEN, S. one that gives light. F. 
guratively, one who communicates knowledge 5 
na ed rok,” INE I Wes 2} SiS hs i 

'To'ENLIVYNK, V. A. to join, or connect in 
like manner as the links of a chain are faſtened 
to each other. Enlinks to waſte and deſola- 
ce tion. Shak. | | 5 

To ENLIVEN, V. A. to make alive. Fi- 
guratively, to inſpire with new vigour; to ani - 
mate; to make $a wa or gay; to give a 
thing a gay and ch appearance. 

ENLIVENER, S. that which gives motion, 
or communicates action, ſpirit, 'or vigour, to a 
perſon or thing. « 95 

EN/MITY, $.{from enemy, as if enemity, ini- 
micitia, Lat.] a difpofition of mind which ex- 
cites a perſon to contradift and oppoſe the inte- 
reſts or welfare of another; contrariety of in- 
terefts, inclinations, or ſentiments ; a ſtate of 


irreconcilable joppoſitien ; malice, or malicious 


' ENNE/AGON, S. {from -eyv22, nine, and 
yz, Gr. a corner, or angle] a figure having 
nine angles. det Th 
 ENNEATICAL, Adj. [from enta, Cr. 
nige] belonging to nine. In Medicine, ennga-- 
zical days, are every 'mnth day of a fickneſs ; ahd 
rene eee 
„CF DW 
To ENNO'BLE, V. A. [enrob tir, Fr.] to 
raife a porſon to a higher rank, or frem being a 
commoner to be a peer. Figuratively, to com- 


municate worth; to dignify ; to rate, exalt, 
3 |  Jor elevate, Ie 5 | a 05 ; 

| ENJOYMENT, 8. pleifire ariſing from ENNOBLEMENT,'S. the set of raiſing * 

doſſoſſion or fruition; polſeſſion, uſe, or frui- 


to the degree of a peer or nobleman ; a quality 
which dignifies and exalts our nature; elevation, 
exaltation, dignity. ' SY 
ENOR/MITY, S. from enermors, ] 2 depar- 
ture from any rule or ſtandard; an irregularity; 
a cotruption. In the plural, uſed for great 
crimes or ſuch as he a great degree of villainy 
„% SE | D 
- ENOR/MOUS, [enormre, Lat. of e and 
norma, Lat. a rule or line} irregular 3" not con- 
fined to any fated rule; without reſtraint, 
et Wild abore-rule or art, .enorme: f blifs. Par, 
La. Execedinigly wicked; exceeding the (core 
mon bulk, applied to fize, including the ideas 


ion, quality, or degree; releaſe from confine- | of diſlike, horror, or Wonder. A | form 


mend; a repreſentation of a thing beyond what | 
it really is; magnifying deſorjptien z a mis | 
Mute, long, and copious diſcourſe on a ſubject. 


| 


© 4 


&« enormous.” Pope. 


. © BNOR/MOUSLY, Adv. rrodigiouſly z 


* 
* 


beyond meaſure. 


He coneladed' with an exlargement upon the | ENOR'/MOUSNESS, S. exce's of guilt or 
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„ EN OUR, Adj. [pronounced en, from 
; gemgh, geneg, Sax. ganab, Goth. genocg, Belg. 


genug, Teut,] ſufficient ; that which will an- 


iwer apy: purpoſe, with, or deſign, © Room 
enongb for their herds. Locke. It ſhould be 
obſerved, that though other adjectives are placed 
in Engliſh before their ſubſtantives, yet this al- 
. ways follows it, as in the ſentence quoted. 
-_  ENOU/GH, S. that which is ſufficient” to 
- , anſwer a perſon's expectations or wiſhes 3" a 
quantity anſwerable to any deſign, or proporti- 
onable to a perſon's qualities and abilities. 
ENO U GH, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
give content or ſatisfaction. When uſed after 
an adjective, it denotes a dimunition, or that a 

. thing is not perfectly fo, and is uſed to expreſs 
. . great indifference. or ſlight. The, ſong was 
mel enongb.“ i, e. not fo well as it ought to 
be, orasit. might be expected. When repeated, 
it is uſed as an interjection, implying that there 
is already more than a ſufficiency, and that a 
perſon is deſired to deſiſt. Henceforth III 
4 bear affliction, till it do cry out itſelſ enough, 
F crough !? Shak __ | | ; 
ENU/W, Adj. [the plural of 'enough ac- | 
cording to Johnſon] a ſufficient number. In 
this number it is uſed before its ſubſtantive, but 
in the ſingular, after it. 6 There are in Rome 
<* exow of modern , works of architecture. 


""EN-PA'SSANT, .. Adv. [Fr.] by - the 
Way. 2 5 | 
. To ENRA'/GE, V. A. Ceur- | „ Fr.] e 


put a perſon in a violent paſſion of anger. 
" To œENRA/NR, V. A. to place in order. 


„No leiſure had he to enrank his men. Shak, 


| 


&* 


To ENRA'PT, V. A. to tranſport. to/a great 

degree of eeſtacy, or enthuſiaſm.  <-Nor hath 

as to neg- 
I | carries the flag or enſign. : 


846 he been ſo enrapt in thoſe ſtudies, 


< left the polite arts. Mart. Scrib. . 
To ENRAPTURE, V. A. to tranſport 


, and affect with the higheſt degree of delight and 


_ pleaſure, 0] oy 5 
To ENRA'VISH, V. A. to throw into ah 
extacy; or to affect with the moſt exalted degree 
== . 4.4 : FE 
To ENRPFCH, V. A. to give riches or money 
to a perſon, Figuratively, to make fat or 
tender fruitful, applied to ground. To adorn, 
or improve the mind with new ideas of know- 
: ledge, © Enrich his on underffanding with 
any certain truths. Raleigh, __ 255 
ENRVYCHMENT, S. an auęmentation ot 

; encreaſe of wealth, Amplification or improve: 
ment, applied to foil, books, or the -under- 
ſtanding. . e $21T% 
_. «To ENRVDGE, V. A. to form with long 
.. Eminences or ridges, “ Wav'd like the enridged 
„% ß 
JO ENRFXNG, V. A. to bind round; to 
ſorround as with a ring; beautifully applied by 

_ Shak, "© Ivy ſoemirgs the barky fingers of the 
«"elnt,”” . | 


Yo ENRIPEN, V. A. 


7 


x 


n 
4 


mature. © The ſummer—how it enripen d the 
<- year,” Donne. | | 


122 


— % 


-another*s name in a liſt; - - 


fr A fight thereof ſo much'enraviſh'd.”? | 


make ripe or. 


> =! F of 1 R « * 
X . we . bn” * 
9 5 
2 
* 88 


| 4 
. 
with dreſs. She ſhall be -lboſe emu A. 
Shak. ene e F 
To EN ROL, V. A. Tarollr, Fr.] to 
enter in a liſt, or roll 3; to record, or commit 


to writing. f 3 #3 % os . 8 
EN ROLLER, 8, a: perſon: who writes 


EN ROL MEN T, S. a writing in which any | 
thing is recorded ; the act of regiſtering, | 
To ENRO/'OT, V. A. to fix by the root. 
Figuratively, to faſten, or implant deeply. 
ENS, S. [Lat.] in. Metaphyſics, any thing 
which the mind apprehends; and of which it 
affirms, deryes, proves, or diſproves; - ſomething 
that is, or exiſts, ſome way furthgr-than barely 
in conception; that to which there are real at- 
tributes belonging ; or that which has a reality 
not only out of the intellect, but likewiſe in 
itſelf, Ens rationit, is that which depends wholly 
on the mind, or which exiſts only in the imagi- 
nation. In Chemiſtry, the moſt efficacious 
part of any natural mixt hody, containing or 
comprehending all its qualities or virtues in a 
ſmall compaſs, FT 
To ENSCHE'DULE, V. A. I pronounced 
ö ſedule] to write, or inſert in a. ſchedule, 
«« Our juſt demands inſchedy/'d here.” Sbal. 
To ENSE'AR, V. A. to rub, depriye- of 
feeling, or | top bleeding with a red hot iron; 
to cauteriſe, ** Enſear thy fertile and concepti- 


« ous womb,” San. 
To ENSHRINE, V. A. to preſerve in |} 
ne, Fr. inſigne, Lat.] 


ſacred or hallowed place. 
7 
à regiment; a fignal to 


EN SIGN, S. | 

the flag or ſtandard 

aſſemble; a mark, or badge bf diſtinction and 
authority. The officer among the foot who } 
carries the flag, or enſign. 
E'NSIGN-BEARER,.S 


— 


5 the perſon who 


To EN SLAVE, V. A. to deprive of 
liberty. Figuratively, tobetray to another as a ſave. 
ENSLATVEMENT, S. the ſtate of a flave. | 
Figuratively, a fate of mean and ſordid obedi- 
ence to the violence of any paſſion or appetite. 
ENSLA'VERS. one v,hodeprives of liberty. 
To ENSU'E, V. A. [enſuraer, Fr.] to | 
follow ; to purſue ; to practiſe for a continuance. 
<< Seek peace, and. enſue it. To follow as 2 
conſequence from any premiſes, propoſitions, or 
enn 09 7» ones? ame #54 
-* ENTA'BLATURE, or ENTA'BLEMENT, 
S. (Fr. in Architecture, that part of an orce 
of a column, Which is over the capital, and 
comprehends the architrave, frize and cornice. 
ENT A'IL, S. ¶sailler, Fr. to eut, feudum tal 
atzm, low Lat. J in Law, a fee eſtate entalled, 
4. e. abridged and limited to certain conditions, 
at the 1 the granter, or donßẽoer. 
To ENTAIL, V. A. in Law, to ſettle the 
deſcent of an eſtate, ſo that it cannot be . 
queathed, at pleaſure, by a perſon ho ſuccee 
to it; to fix uaalienably on any perſon or 
ching. | * > 915 e 
To ENTA/] 
jor ſubdue. Entame my 
% dir. Shak, 


| 


| 


q 


4 
4 


{pirits to your Wor- 


To ENRO“BE, v. A. to dreſs, or Adern 


| . 


R e 
. 2 


4 
b * 
* 


To ENTANOLE, V. A. [from tang, 
Sax, a twig, I to enſnare, or involve in ſomething 
which is not eaſily got clear from, as briars, 
and not eaſily, extzicated from, as a net 3; to 
wilt or kngt in ſuch @ perplexed manner, as 
cannot be eaſily unravelled. Figuratively, to 
perplex or confuſe with difficult ies ; to enſnare 
by captious queſtions 3. to diſtract with a variety 
of affairs, which a perſon cannot eaſily free 
himſelf from ;; to encreaſe the difficulties of a 
work or undertaking, 


' ENTANNGLEMENT, S. that which in- 

yolvesa thing in intricacies, or with ſuch things | 
25 are not eaſily got rid of 3 the confuſed ſtate of | 
thread, which requires great patience to unravel 
and undo z. an obſcurity, difficulty, or en- 
ſnoring argument, which involves the mind with 


confuſion and perplexity, 
LR, S. one that enſnares, 


/ 


ENTA 


* 


communicates pleaſure, 


EN TERTAUNMIEN T, S. a converſation, 


wherein time is ſpent agreeably ; a feaſt ; hoſ- 
pitable reception. "The ſtate of | i 
in pay, applied to ſoldiers and ſervants. Amule- 


ment, or diverſion ; a farce, a low ſpecies of 


comedy, or a pantomine. 72 8 1 2 $4. 
To ENTHRO NR, V. A. to place on a 


throne or the ſeat of a ſovereign. Figuratively, 
to inveſt with the dignity or authority of a 


king. "OR IP N „ 

ENTHUSIASM, S. [eri ,j˙ü ug, Gr, o 
ſtrong but vale pufaßeh that a perſon is 
guided or inſpired in an extraordinary manner, 
by immediate impulſes and operations of the 
Holy Ghoſt ; an extraordinary emotion or ele- 
vation'of the ſoul, which warms and heats the 
imagination, and enables it to canceive and ex- 
preſs things both exalted and ſuprifing, 


or zt his table; he that amuſes, diverts, and 


being hired. or >. 


or involves in difficulties and perplexities. 


To ENTER, V. A. [entrer, Fr. intro, 


Lat.] to make one's appearance, or go into any 
place, In- erce, to fet down, or write 
any article in a book. ; to give notice at the 
tuſumhcuſe, and pay the duties for the import 
or export of any commodity ;z to begin or engage 
h, uſed with en or upon. _ | | 
EN'TERING, S. an avenue by which a 
perſon may go into a place; the act or motion 


| by which a perſon goes into a place. 


Io ENTERLA'CE, . V. A. [entrelaſſer, 
Fr.] to interweave ; to intermix. A cloſe 
* arbour of trees, whoſe branches ſo lovingly 
© -nterlaced each other. Sidney, _ 
_ENTERO/CELE,. S. [Lat. from «vrepoy, 
atfine or inward, and xs, Gr. a tumor] 
in Medicine, a rupture whezein the inteſtines, 
ad particularly the ilium, fall into the 
groin, „ 
ENTERO'LOGY, s. Teri an inteſtine 
nd 20e, Gr, a ditcour nd on the 
bonels, or an anatomical deſcription of all the 
internal parts, ABA; * 1 : | N 
INTERO/MPHALUS, S. from e reh, 
that, and pe, Gr. the navel] a diſorder, 
vherein the inteſtines having fallen but of their 
Pace, occaſion. a tumor in the navel. 
1 ENTERPLE'AD, V. N. in Law, to 
ilcuks a point incidentally falling out, before the 
MMcipal cauſe can be determined. Ms 
IN'TERPRISE, 8 [Fr.] an undertaking 
ilended with hazard aud Rath F 
To ENTERPRISE, V. A,” to attempt; 
b undertake, or to try to perform. 
ENTERPRISER, S. one Who undertakes 
it engages himſelf in important, dangerous, and 


: 7 


Zardous defigns, . |. 5 
| ToENTERT A'IN, V. A. ſentretenir, F r.] 
, <"mmunicate improvement, er employ a per- 
"5 time in agreeable diſcourſe ; to treat at 
table 2 F r 
25 to receive hoſpitably ; to retain or keep a 
1.3 2 ſervant, To reſerxe, ot conceive, 
Zed to the mind, To. "pleaſe, amuſe, or 
PR pleaſure. N RT, IO IYERS 
NTERTAVINER, s. one who keeps others 
ants z he that treats others wich food, 


v 
4 
$45 


1 


= 


. 5 Þ 8. £7 Si - 
R © { i & Au 5 2 LE SLE. 
o 


* 


ENTHUSIAST, S. in Divinity, one Who 

vainly imagines he it immediately inſpired by 
God ; one of a warm imagination, or violent 

paſſions ; alſo one of an elevated fancy, or ex- 

alted ideas. EO Ns io 2 

ENTHUSIA'STIC, or ENTHUSIA STI. 
CAL, Adj. ſtrongly, but vainly perſuaded of 

receiving extraordinary communications from 

the Deity ; violent in any cauſe ; of elevated 

fancy, orexalted ideas. . 

EN'THYMEME, S. [from + in, and 
gone, Gr. the mind] in Logic, an argument 
conſiſting only of two propoſitions, i. e. an an- 
recedent and conſequent. Or an argumen 


duced. 8 3 by we # ; 5 
To ENTICE, v. A. to feduce, allure, 


drawing or alluring a perſon to do ill; the allu- 
ring means by which a perſon is drawn'to com- 
mit ſomething ill. 1 * 
_ENTVCER, S. one that allures to ill. 
ENTVCINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as * charm or allure, « Sings moſt enticingly.”* 
Addi, TAGS Las 
ENTVURE, Adj. ſentier, Fr. integer, Lat. 
whole; undivided ; unbroken ; complete; having 
all its parts; full; firm; fixed; folid. Entire 
«and ſure the monarch's rule muſt prove. Prior.” 
ENTFRELY, Ade. *wholly ; without 
exception, reſerve, or abatement, 
| ENTTRENESS, S. the ſtate of a thing, 
which has all its parts. | = 

To EN TITLE, V. A. [entituler, Fr.] 
to grace a perſon with à title of honour; to 


—— 


call by a particular name; to give a claim or 


right; to ſuperſeribe; to make uſe of the 
name of a perſon or thing as a ſanction. 
% How ready zeal for party is to ert tie Chriſti- 
ee anity to their deßgus.“ Locke. To grant as 


claimed by a title. This is to entitle God's 


«© care how and what we pleaſe,” Locke, 


"D-4 A 


wherein the major is ſuppreſſed or underſtood, 
and only minor and conſequence bro a 


1 by blandiſhments or hope to ſomething 
ENTICEMENT, S. the a& or practice of 


EN TIT V, S. fen tat, tow Lat. the being 
e BR P31; 26rd 


s by 2 A 
* 4 


BFF; ᷑ 
J Vf king thinking thing 3 | TNVYRONS, s. [Fr.] the neigbourtiooa 
particular collection of Jualitſes which 55 or places fituated round about any town or 
Aitute the ſpecles or nature of 3 ching. eit y. 9 158 1 
To ENTO'MB, V. A. to thut up in a | To ENU!MERATE, v. A. [enumeratus, 
md. fle ebf znumers, Lat.] to reckon up or count bier 
EN/TRAILS, 8. This no Engular, '#ntraill's, | fingly and Afhiacty; 16 give a Minute account 
. Wripz, r. I the inteſtines, guts, or ihward'] of 'all the circumſtanees of a thing. 
arts of an, anirnal, - Figuratively, the inmoſt | ENUMERATION, 8. Hunger, Lat.] 
ts of a cave, den, th earth, or a country. the act of numbering or counting over fingly and 
* 1:6tig hid in che dark entrazls of Ainerica.”” Idiſtinctiy; a minute deſeriptioh or derail, 
Zocke. n eb  ENUNCIA'TION,. S. [enunelatio, Lat.] a 
_ EN'TRANCE, S. [entrant, Fr.] the patſage | fimple iow eg declaration of a thing, 
& avenue by which a perſon may go into a place. either in affirmative oy negative Words, without | 
Figüratisely, the power, act, or liverty of yoing any application, called by the ſchookmen the 
ore. Beginning, app rudiments of a ſcience | ſecon&-operation of the mind, which they enu- 


* 


Beginning, applied to time. . | merate thus, apprehenſſon enuns lation, feaſon- 
Nek * nſe, Fr.] 4 


dre. | 
Toe ENTRANCE, e 
fo telyce to ſuch a Rate that | nt, A d 
be abſent from the body, while the latter has {public atteſtatib n. 
| Bo. apparent ſigns of life z to hurry away, or | ENUNCIA'TIVE,. Adj. declamtive, expreſ- 
alt to ſuch a pitch of extacy, as to be inſeas- | fing either affitmatively or 3 % In 
Be to'external objects. 14“, feſpect of the'diſpofitive words, not in regard 
To ENTRA P, V. A. [entraper, Fr.] te f“ of the #unciarive terms. Apliffſe, 
catch in a trap, or ſnare, Figuratively, to betray, | 'ENUNNCIATIVELY, Ads, in fuch a 
or ſubject inſidiouſiy to dangers and difficulties ; manner as to affirm or deny; declaratiyely, 
bo fake advantige of. 4, To entrap ther in thy}, EXIVOY, 8. Hef rege, Fr. to ſend] a 
« words.” Ectlus. .viti..1T., - | _ [public miniſſer ſent by one prince to another, 
To. ENTREAT, V. A. [pronounced | ſomewhat inferior to an ambaffador; a meſ- 
#ntreet from traiter, Fr to aſk EA grey a enger. 887 ES 3 
and earneſtgeſß; to treat or uſe well or ill; to To EN!VY, V. A, [envier, Fr. ervider, 
ake à petition or requeſt for a perſon in an Lat. ] to prieve at the excellencles, proſperity, 
umble manner, * Entreat for him. Sat. or happineſs of another; to Hate ane der for ex- 
ENTRE! a) 7, S. Lin the plural enreaties, f cellence, proſperity, or happinefs.z, to grudge. 
riouns ending iny in the-fingulay making tes in . ENVY, S. [from the verb] that pain which 
the plural] a reque+ made for ſome favour im an | riſes in the mind, from'obſervidg the proſperity 
kunble'manner. | | _ Jef thoſe, eſpecially with whom a perſon has had 
_EN!TREMETS,'S. r. from entre between Ia 'rivalſhip ; anger and 'difpledfure dt ſeeing 
apd merire- to place] in Cookery, ſmall plates fattother poſteſſed of any good we want. 
t between the chief and large dithes, J. To ENWO'MB, V. A. to conceive, or beat 
ENTRY, S. from enter ; entree, Fr.] the fin the womb: „That were cu 4. Sta | 
pa age by which a perſon goes into a houſe 3, ] EO'LIPELE, 8. [alu, the Page off 
the act of going in- In Law, the taking poſ- the winds, and 'wukai, Gr. "gates] a hcllow 
femon of an eſtate. Tn Commerce, the act of all of metal, with a narrow pipe, whichy 
writing or regiſtering an article in a book. hen fille with” water, and placed over a fre, 
Double entry, is the entering an article on dif- lejects vapours or ſteam with a. prodigious nollg 
- ferent ſides in different accounts, A public or and force, e non, 
lem proceffion to a place, N | EPC r, & Teras, Gr,] in Chronology 
* , To ENVE'LQP, V. ry) its gd Fr.] [a number, wheteby is noted th "excels of iht 


ing; from whenee ie ſeems to be equivalent to 
ie foul ſeems to | judgment. A declaration mation, or 


7 inwarp; to cover, or encloſe in a. covering. common ſolar. 'a ove the lunar year, and 
A oracle ly, to ſürround, or hide from the. [thereby may be found out the age of the moo! 


ENVELO PE, 8. [Fr.] a wrappers, a | EPAU'LE, 8. [fr.] it Fortification, th 
cover; an butward caſe for a letter, c. No dorm 3 baſtion, or the angle made by ti 
« letter with an enw/lofe.”* . Tlface and flanlæ. „0 
Te ENVE'NOM, v. 2 mir with P EPAUH.ENM ENT, or EPAWLMENT, 
iſon ; to make poiſonous, I [from epazle, Fr, ſhoulder] in Fortification, | 
"EN'VIER, S. one who is affected with,  6dework of earth , haſtily. thrown up, of bat 
grief. at the proſperity of another. AP filled with fand, or of ga ions, faſcines, S 
EN VIOUs, Adj. affected with grief or [with earth, to cover the men or cannon 3 lik 
trouble at the excellence of another. wiſe a demibaſtion, or little flanks placed at th 
EN*VIOUSLY. Adv. in ſuch a manner as{ point of a horn or. crownwork. | 
to thew diſp'caſvre or ill vill, on account of the, | EPENTHESIS, S. erer. 5 8 
happineſs or excellence of another. | ſertion] in Grammar, the addin, us inferting 
To ENVIRON, V. A. [environner, Fr.] [letter or ſyllable in the middle of a 1 65 6 
to ſurround 3 to encompaſs. Figuratively, te]  EPHE'MERA, S. [Or, of ig, an No 
Rem in, or ſurround in an hoſtile manner; to Gr. a day a fever whi ter minatesin one n 
incloſe ; to inveſt, | hos Natural Hiflory, an inſect which lies on 


* 


* 
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wither at ſun-ſexti 


EPHE'MERIS WH 
or account of 2 
Jo e A ta 


the planets at 100 


'EPHE! ERIST, 'S 


whole age whage 


dges wen ow 


LE 


kind of 


esch of which, 


tribes ;. where it coſſed the. prix 
gare e called 4575 breaſt 
vith twelve pre 45 80 

e name of a 0 
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vas engrave 
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| he, Ga. [epicns 


in oppo 
Cs in action. 


action, 


"EPICURE, 8. 


ene or jon wh 


EPI 


fſciple of Epicurus, bel 
the f e 


The word is 


Meminats,* 15 5 
conſults his p ty 


EPICURE 4 
© rean cooks. 


\ BPICU'RISM, 8. 


| timents, do&nne, 
puratively, Taxury in 


fing! 6 1 lack flowers as open 
45 te bs, fn embed 2 nf and ſhut ud 


wil W he ons. 7 
erty, to ſhew wig 7 


preſent ſtats «ts dee or the places * 
{ fr m em, and du Gr. the that v. 
| fb; ber ] 


2 the places of the planets -applied to diſeaſes, 4 el 1 the plagu 
rom Bis own obſervations, but i 1 


icy taken from an ephemeri : a Word of| 


roach. 
pff VE ON, 'S. [See E 
Natural 12 75 = animal who 
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bel 
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le, worn 
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art to. form the 
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and partic ar n de, 
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or e Res) | 


al Fa ments, or 
Epic 'CLE, s 8. e and . 2 
a circle] in Aſtronomy, 
center is in the « 7 K 
which being carries long with, is cal 
aſcribed by antient Lebe: 
,Excepting 8 the OY 


877 


1 5 


E PI I 
EPICYCLO/D, 8. 27 TIS „ 


TR and _ 67 x fan 0 * 

| metry, e by 

point e circumfere! a circle a 
de conder, or coneave, ld 1 ano Sov 
e. 


ed by the.reval 8 


$a great num of peop! e af the ſame 


"EPIDEMIC, or EPIDE'MICAL, 4. | 
_ EPIDER/MIS, : . 5 

* Gr. the 155 in Aria * No 
ſcarf Kin. It receives its el 


and has he veins, * arteries, e bat | 
' EPIGLOTYTIS, 8. dn 1 2 


] apor, and' nog 0 Parkes Or. 
E Anatomy, ney ble cartilage, 
in 
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d egicine, - 
JEET er cb ee gs A. 
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= Fee. She E 225 1 
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ug PHIPHONEMA, 8. or.] B + 


ft and Ake ee frequent 
| added af a garrative, or relativn. of 7 thing 
remarkable, containi g a uſefu and ſpit ited re- 
| fle&tion on the ſubject to FE i is fubjoine 
| foch js that of St. Pahl. „O the oth of 
*' rhe wiſdom and knowledge of God. 
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{ 2 narrower, compals, 85 275 


9 1 


A e or rather a deflyxion, of rheum 


e Eves, 
Fer duc, Adi. f fem | 


* % üpon, Hon Ne, a Jeaf, and HH, Gr. 
8 ed i Botany, deal ſeed. 7 * 


105 5 leaves, applied to [Plants Like che ca- 


ries. 1. 


1 3 


fy "EPIPHY'SIS;' 8, (ſom er, and $49, Gr. |... 


"to grow] in Anatomy, a leſſer bone, adhering | 
or 3 to another by ſimple contiguity. 1 
PIPLO'E,-S. Lr. in Rhetoric, a figure 
"in Which one ſtriking circumſtance. is added to 
Kr e ſo as-to_ heighten it gradually to the 
He not © ly; 
red his enemies, but hg them in 
employment; 3 not only continued, but ad- 
vanced them. 
©="EPVSCOPACY, S. [opiſcopatur, 1941 F the 
"povetnment of the chore by buhops, . 
'SCOPAL, Adj. [i hp Lat] be- 


fob 


who abridges a work: the ein word 3 is the moſt 


| 0 


..E/FOCH, or .E'/POCHA,, S. [awaxh, Gr, 
2 limitation or ſtopping, becauſe it limits or 
ſtops the teckpning of time] in Chronology, a 
fixed point or period of time, from whence the 
. fucceeding-years are numbered of counted. 

E POPE, S. Ct ν, Gr.] in Lyric Poe- 
try, the third or laſt part of the ode; the an- 
tent lyric poem being, divided into ſtrophe, an- 
tiftrophe, and e The latter was Tung by 
the prieſts Kadlage Kill before the altar, Az 
this was called the end of the ſong or ode, and 
finiſhed yr ag proceſs peg time, ry was | 
applied to any concluſive ſong or ode; bence 
Horace. tiles thoſe pieces which, follow his 
odés, the % dt. 

EPOPEE, S. [ Fr. eo, a verſe, and Taye, 
'Gr, to make] the hiſtory actian, or fable, 
which makes the ſu died 17 an epic Poem. 


jonging to, or veſted in a bi KLE 
EPDSSOPATE, 85 Tete, Lat. the! 
*rament of à biſbop; a biſhopric... ME 
PISODE,' 8. 127 Gr.] a ee 
rr, ſtory, or action, which an biſtorian 
Th inſerts and connects with his pr 


ion, to. furniſh the; work with « greater m portion. 


Forde: | 
incipal alike; cooliſtent with i in the 3% pro- 


EPULOYTIC, A Adj, LN rie 'Gr.] in 
Medicine, applied to drying, aſtringent reme- 


dies, proper to harden, cicatriſe and, 56 ba 


wounds. 


EQUABLE, A0 . ] even; 


129 of events. © if. W hr, uniformly'z in the'ſame 
edi or. EPISO/DICAL; Ad] [! . 

his” in, or partaking, of the nature fs E'QUAL e Lat.] reſeribling 
Lpiſode; ſwelled with .unneceſſary incident 1 r like Os in balk, er nce, or 5 
epiſodes, which are not connected with 4 8 quality 305 admits a compariſon 
main action. 5 | N. or adequate to any purpoſe; even, fr 
*"EPT'STLE;' 8. [epifola, Lat. a letter, ab- Untuffed by paſhon, or '' 4rardon 
"Pied generally to the letters of the antients, 'by accidents, 3 | Toy. to the mind. In pr 
„and particalarly thoſe of the inſpired writers; || tion; impartia J. Märkten; upon the 

" woderns making uſe only of the word Irrer. ons. 

1 EPISTTOLARY, Adj. relating, ſuitable | EQUAL, s. one neither inferior, 1 fy 1 
#, or tranſaQted by letters. rior to der in any circumſtance, excel- 


'E'PITAPH, s S. Chrom t, upon, ae ve | 
"$8; r. A, monument or ſepulchre] an in- 
151 tion on a tomb, or grave-ſtone. 
yt THALA'MIUM,, S. Ifrom ei, upon, | 
nf ALE Gr. a bedcham r] a. poem of 


——_— 


JAS. wrote 200. ahe marriage 9 per- 


" E'PITHEM,'S S, Firing, Gr.].3 in Phar- 
a kind of ſomentation or re of a 
iritous ot aromatic kind, applied. 2 | to/ 
Ihe regions of the heart, liver, Ec. to frengther | 
and comfort, them, or to correct be inte 
. Perature in thoſe | 7 

"E/PITHET, S. [ emiberoy, Gr. an 7 
bie, denoting Ns quality of the word t to which 
it was Joined], a Bs or ſurname ; a phraſe. « or 
expreſſion 
EPT TME, 8. [from mr Gr. to 
retrench, or cut off J an abri ment, or redue- 
tion of the ſubſtance of a bocle into 17 
Words, and leſs compaſs, i 

To EPITOMI'SE, V. A. to abridge 3, "a "to 
reduce the ſubſtance of. a. book or writing into 
fewer words; to cut 
ſnort or cuxtail. L have e PE 
particular words.” .Sp x2, No, 

EPITOMISER, or EPYT OL hy 8. 00 


— 4 


e A 


a | egualiſe and 
* Di 
; N 


any qualit 


| 


ence, title, or othet quality ; one © of the ſame 


WED Eqgar, 8 A. to make one thing or 
ſon like another. Neuterly, to reſernble ; 
be equal; to anſwer; to tecompence. 

FEpuall d Ml her love. Dryd. - 

To E'QUALISE, V. A. to make even; to 
be equal to, or 9 the ſame 2 ze To 
a thing bigger than it is. 


Sie ness with relpect to 

z the, am degree of quality. 
E'QUALLY, Adv, in the ſame degree v with 

-any other, perſon or, thing; ; alike; AGE ly. 


„ Tqually determine. Shak. 
5 ” EQUANGUL. AR, At [from 445 Lat. 
Wn and "angles, Lat. an angle]  havivs 
equal angles, 

EQUANUMITY, "oh Lee, Lat, 


a ſtate. of mind which is neither elated, nor 
Mer, evenhels of mind. 
EQUANYMOUS, Adj. 
een; neither elated nor dejected 

' EQUATTION, 8. [equatus, Lat. 


the. act of "making. one thing. 


rn Lat.] 


292 


1 5 
another. In 80 dicken an meet of the ſame 


al terms. 
Fs, in two OE, equ3 Equation 


of keeping 4'balance even. 


EQU i 
Tquationt ate likewiſe conſidered as the ultimate 
concluſion we arrive at in the ſolutions of prob- 
ems, or the means by which we arrive at thoſe 
concluſions.” In Aſtronomy, the reducing the 


wa bodies to equable or mean time. 

EC QUA/TOR, S. vator, Lat.] a great 
circle * the terreſtri 16 —— whoie poles are 
the poles of the world. It divides the globe 
into two equs! 
ſouthern hemiſpheres; paſſes through the E 
and W. points of the horizon, and at the me- 
ridian is raiſe above che horison, as many de- 
graes as the-complement of the latitude of any 

eiten place. Whenever the ſun comes to this 
act the Gays and nights are equal all round 


el Adi. belongiog to, taken | 
at, or meaſured: on the equator, 

EQUESTRIAN, Adj. fequeſtris, Lat.] ap-| 
pearing on horſeback ; ſkilled in horſemanſhip. 
Belonging to the ſecond rank of ab, or 
that of knights, in antient Rome 

EQUERRY,, S.  ſecurie, Fr. from aue, 
Lat. an horſe}! 'maſter of the horſes. ten 

rr, A. at the ſame or an 
equal diſtanct. . Can bt 5 

EQU IDESTANTLY, x Fx Or 2a man- 
* a8 _ equally diftants; > v£0 
5 — Lat. ſhape} equaliey equabiley, | 
or uniforcilty, erer refer motion. 
Hrn. wow 

r ERAIL., Adj "having its fideo | 
equa 


7, EQUILUBRATE, -.V 


510 balance 
equally ; Mon even with: Wo te on 
each ſide. a 

EQUILIBRATION, "H equieile.3 the aft 
ü r $qerlt 7 
EQUILVYBRIUM, 8. [ Lat..} eguipoiſe; 
equality of weight; equality of dene, mo- 
tives, or powers of any oy £ 
EQUINO'CTIAL,- 8 {from-- equur, Lat. 
equal, and nor, Lat. night]: a great circle on 
the celeſtial globe, the ſame as the equator on 
the terreſtrial 3 to which, when the ſun comes, 
oy Apo and nights are . round the 
0 
EQUINO'CTIA L, Adj. [60m Tquinox | 
hertaining to the equinox 5 hagganing about 
the time of the equinoxes z being near the equi- 
noctial line, or ſubject to the inconveniences of. 
thoſe parts which lie near the me «The 
* equinoFial heat,”* Phillips. Sf Ir, 
E'QUINOX, 8. [ equus, Lat equal, and 
nx, Lat. night] in Aſtronomy, the. preciſe 
time when the fun enters the equinoRial points 
Aries or Libra: the former, being the 21ſt of 
March, is called the vernal equinox; and the 


latter, on the 23d of September, the autumnal | 


equinox, Figuratively, an, equal meaſure. 

* Tis: to his virtues à juſt equinox,"' Shak. 

4 monſoon or equinoctial wind, in Poetry. 
No more than uſual eguinares blow. n ew 
EQUINU/MERANT, - Adjz | [&gquzs, 


E QU. 


[aft equal or the ſame number; donfiſting of -4 


apparent unequal times or motion of the hea- 


( No. 1 
called the northern and |. 


| 


an equal number. This talent of sold, 

though not yet equimumeranty not yet 3 

% ponderant. A. butbn. 855 — 
To E UP; VG A. 7 . to 

niſh w6r the rk ee el Fi- 

guratively, to furniſh, atcoutre or dreſs out. 

& Equipped: in a ridicutons habit. NT. 5 


129. a 75 31 £ ' 
' V/QUIPAGE; 8. reg Ae for. a 
$'d at hand—ce-' > 


horſe ; a carriage. 
4 leſtial equipoge! ** Pas. Lo. A ſot of Chi- 
na. Tea rquipage.”: Attendants: or reti- 
nue s Think what an ewpauge thou haſt i in 
air.“ Pope. Furniture, accoutrements.” 4 1 


e vill retort the ſum in eguipage. Shak, 


| 


2 


and pendem; Lat. weighing] freedom from a 
| bias, applied to the will or mind. Doub! 
e the will of man had an entire ere 2 7 

* perfe&equipendency, or Ane to eicher n 
| « ow 4 South, 

UIPMENT,: 85 the: ah! 6 acoutering » 
18 g the accoutrement or equipage. 

; .EQUIPOVSE, S. [from aqvyus, Lat. equal ? 
* even, and Poldi Fr. weight Þ equality, or 
evenneſs..of weight; equality of force; that 
ſtate of a balance, wherein the weigbte on 
each ſide are ſo equal, PRIN 2 will 
deſcendꝰ 9 | 

E UIPO'LLENCE,/S. [ajur, "A ke 
and pollentia, Lat. force] Es 


 EQUIPO/LIENT,/. A. e Lat.]- 


14 equal power. or force. Having the 
| fignification; applied to words 3 fynonimous. 
EQUIPONDERANCE, or » EQUIPO/N-.. 
DERANCY,- 8. [egue, Lat. equally, and 
Pendr fre, Lat. weig — equality of weight. 
IPO/NDERAN a being of 3 
or the ſame weig hens: i 
V TABLE, Adj. [equitable, 1, J 
3 +3' mitigating the. rigour. of a law, ſo 
as to be conſiſtent with juſtice. 


ULPABLY, Adv. in 2 manner conf 


tent with juſtice and mere x. 
ITT, 8. [equite, Fr. eguitu, Lat.] 

juſtice qa correction or abatement 

rity of ſome law; a. = which, 

without being unjuſt, abates the rigour of the 

law. Impartiality, ne to e or 

private determinations. 


EQUUVALENCE, or EQUIVALENCY,, h 


8. Læguue, Lat. and walens, Baa equality. 
„ r wo 
5 EQUIVALENT, Adj. {forum gu, La 
and valens] equal in value, force, power, im- 
rtance, weight, or meaning. 
EQGTVYALENT, S, a ching of the ame 
e dignity, or value. x 
EQUEVOCAL, Adj. [equi , Lat.] of: 
doubtful ſigniſication; having different ſenſes 
or meanings; uncertain; doubtful; happen- 


| EQUIRE/NDENCY, S. fargure, Lat. en i 


of force or 


of the ſeve- 


— 


ing different ways. Equizoeal generations, in 


Natural Hiſtory, is the oulacis of the produc- 


eg al, and e Lat. numbering] having 


* 


without 3 z called by ſome ſpon». 
Dd 4 ene 


> "4 
x 
4 4 \ yy 
\ r N — 3 


tion of plants without ſeed, or of inſe&s or 


* 


— _ r B+ 
— — „ 9 
— a a — Y 


5 : x ERE, Ad. 


3 


doubtful 

meaning. 6 A 
 EQUFVOCALLY;-Adv. in à doubtful-or 
double ſenſe, applied to words. By ſpontaneous, 


equivocal, or irregular birth; 


aſſume à pri 


n 

To EE OT, VA. [orefur, of erin; Las.) 
to raiſe in a ſtrait line; to place perpendicular 
to the horizon. In Geometry, to erat * 
7 


pindiculay,” is to raiſe. a right line upon anot 
{6 as they may form right angles. Figuratively, 
to bnild; to exalt, or aſſume am off without 
being zuthori uſed) with ito, am not 
to cut myſeif im 4 judge. Dryd. To 

principle, or found #'doQrine'y to 


EQUI'VOCALNESS,' S. the ambitzuity, or | raiſe from 4/ftate of dejection- # Why ſhovld 
double meaning ef a Wore. iet not Rope as much ere? our thoughts, as 
To EQUI/'VOCATE, V. A. evi, et fear dejeft them? Den. 
Fr. ] to uſe; words of a doubtful or double ERF/CT, adh. [n, Lat.] upright, op- 
meaning, with an intention to e or im- | poſed to leaning; or lool ing downwards j lifted 

on another; to quibble. e warde; 5 % That vigilant and erect 

EQUTIVOCATION, S. egi Lat.] | © attention of inc Hoabe rz. 


the uſing a term or word which has à double 
ſignificat ion, uſed e nerally in a bad ſenſe. 
EQUIVOCA'FOR, S. one who uſes words 
in doubtful or double meanings, in order to 
conceal the truth, and impoſe ö 
ER, in the middle or end of werds, eſpe- 


comes from wer, or were, Sax. che, Goth. 
wir, Run! mir; Lats à man, and Bghifies, 


when joined to common nouns, an agent, or 


when joined to appellatives, or the names of 
places, an inhabitant. Thus finger) from fa 


and er, af wer, Sax. 2 man, denotes . a finging f fl 


man. Lendener, from London and er, of ever, 
Sax. a man, fignifies a Londen man, or a-nd- 
tive and inhabitant of London. 
ERA, 8. [ ara, 
Ser u. 2 e gνν 
To ERA DCATE, V. A. Leraadirame, of 
eradica, Lat.] to pull or pluck up by the root. 
_ Figuratively, to extirpate, or deftroy entirely. 
ERADICATION, S. [from eradicate} the 
act of pulling or plucking up by the tebts; 
extirpation ; total deſtruction ; the ſtate of a 
thing plucked up by the bots. 
ERA DICATIVE, Adj. [eradrcares,. Lat,] 
in Medicine, that which expels a diſeaſe to the 
very root ; tirat which. cures. ratlically; that 
which drives entirely away. en i 121 
TO ERA'SE,.'V. A. Cra, Fi. Sa,, 
Lat.] to ſcrateh out any thing written; to 


y. K n | 1 1 
- ERA'SED; Adj. „ Lat.] in Heraj- 
dry, applied to ſignify a thing which ix viotenthy 
torn off ſtom Its pe 
F ak gras bo Hb nog} ef 
ERA'SEMENT, 8. applied to buildings 
and cities, entirr deſtruttion and demoſition. 
Applied to writings, n entire bictting and 
ſcratching out. N 


of time 


* 


ebor, Teut, adur, Run. and Dan, Engliſh uri- 
ter, unaccoainted; with its etymology, uri e 


it cer, as if à contraction of Ser, which is 2 
miſtake; before ever, it is written ener 2 


or or, promifcuoutly; er and in Bar being 
ud ſcuouſſy 1 before;  foorier than. 
e che pine deſcended to tlie frag,” 


- 


i proper place, ot from ſorhe 


on mother. 


9 


* 


Der, Sar. ar-, Goth. er, Belg, || 


— — 


ERE'CTION, S. [ereftio, Lat.] the act of 
| raiſing,” or the hate 6 4 thing raiſe@upwards; 
the act of building or raifing houſ ts 
q 'CTNESS, 8. upri f- poſture 


f BR/GOT, s. in Farriery, 4 ſest of ftub, 
cially thoſe which fignify the names bf places, | — 


ke a piece of ſoft horn; about thei fie of 2 


þ cheſt=mut;- placed behind 4nd bel6w tn paſ- 


tern joint, and commonly bid behind a horſe's 
 ſetlock, +1) +2! OE CPE) © 


| - BRIN'GO, | yin, Lok in Botany 
calle Nase, 50, E. i de wn] 


flowers on one common conical vecepticle, 
| whaſe invdlucrum is compoſed of plain leaves. 
Linnæus ranges it in the ſecond ſect. of his 
fifth cla. The ſpecies are ten. That com- 
mon in England is candied, and the roots of 
that in the Weſt-Indies much uſed in medicine, 
ind reckoned a good febrifuge. 5 
ER'MINE, 8.  Fbermine; Fr. an, Lat. 
from the place whente it is brouxht, J. e. Ar- 
menia] in Natural Hiſtory, an animal found 
in cold countries which nearly reſembles the 
weaſel in ſhape; having a white pile, and the 
tip of its tail black, and furniſhing a choice and 
valuable fur Though this in heraldry is re- 
ſented as having black ſpots, yet it is con- 
dently aſſerted; that the ſkin of the animal 
has none, and that it is ſo much an enemy ta 
the leaſt minture of that kind, that it would 
— if its ſkin” were ſoiled ever ſo little. In 
raldry, a white field or fur powdered or in- 
terſperſed with black ſpots. Ermines, are vled 
by fome Engtith writers for the reverſe of er- 
mine, i. e A blsek field with white ſpots." 
ER MIN N, Ad). ny in Heraldry; acroſs 
ermine, is one c ed of fou black ſpots. 
ER'MINED, Adj. cloathed in ermine. In 


* ermin'd pride. e ge 2 
ERRN, zt the end of words which fignify a 
repoſitory or receptacle, is derived from er ne, 
r 9165) 549400 Het DIRE Ws 
To ERO'DE; V. A. fers, Lat.] to can- 
ker, eat awayß or eorrode,  < The blood be- 
ing toe ſharp end thin erodes the veſſel. 


12.8 | my 15 0 8 00 , 
ERO/SITON, S.  [eroffo, Lat.] the act of 
eating away ; the fate of being eaten away or 
cotroded. | . Sea ſalt is a ſharp and folid body 
«© Lit breaks the veſſels, produces eroſions of 


« rhe ſolid/payts, Tc.” Arbre 


* 


To | 


* 


| R U 
To HR, V. erb, Latl ren, Bo, 
— [w/w 1220 


ety: , 


% have ave} and ſtrayed from. thy ways kke 


Wins ny rr: Te commit ms ci 
to miſtake. 
RAND, S. . bomething w be g 


or told by x perſon! ſent from! one man t 
— — — 8 per 
courſe, though formerly admittec ĩnt the mot 
ſublime” compoſitions; ** — His 
« fiſt: ea over moiſt or diy. 


— foo 0 ev] j able 


enor; liable to be mi 


ER'RANT, Adj. [Fr. evamy Kar Þ woes | 
dirs c 


dering without. any certain 7 
rambling, applied to particular order of 
knights celebrated in romance, .who went” 
about in ſearch of adverfurex. Vils; aban- 


doned 5 entire; or complet. < An 
« fool.“ — 2 Sec Arran 
ERRANT RKV, — of '2 ways! 


derer. © After a ſhort ſpace of nm 

+ Ai Freehold. Ae 260 K 367 The 
of a-knjght-etrant, 

ERNA' 


plural 250 
W- the 12 — Bs 


2 end. er brian of 4 8 by th 
itor 
Aer, Lab] hw. | 
holding no 


ERR A FIC, Adj. 
ing no certain” order 
eſtabliſhed courſu ; irregu lav — 


| 


ERRA'FICALLY, Adv, without rules, or 
hell is ſomewhat of the cockle kind, bu 


vithout any eftablithed method or order. 

ENRH MN, S. W Gr. the noſe or 
noſtrils} fomething 
= ſneezing. 4 Powders or which 
« the phyſictans call rh, put into the 
noſe to draw phlegm or” water d 
a head; Ms Bacon, ; 

ERRO/NEOUS, Adj. kaun uct; Lat. 1 
ere or going withoat any particular di- 

ckion; irregular, or leaving che right 7 or 

| an miſtaken, or miſtaking,” ©" - 

ERRO!/NEOUSLY, Adv. in fuch a man- 
are. ert, miſtake, en, , 
mother. 

ERRONF/OUSNESS, 8. miſtake 5 want 
of conformity to truth,” | 

ERROR, S. [erreury Fr. . 127 2 
niſtake of the judgment in giving aſſent to 
that which is not true; an act which implies 
the taking a thing to be what it is not; n blun- 
der; a roving excurſion; a wandering beyond 
bounds, e“ Driven by the witds and ers of 
te the ſea,” Dryd, In Common Law, a fault 
_ "overſight, either in pleading, or in proceſs, 
A weit of error, is that which is brought to 

temedy either of theſe faults, or to reyerſe a 

, Teut. avi Ser. firſt 


falſe judgment. 

ERST, Adj. J. U 
it firſt. geem' d ert fo laviſh and profuſe. 
Milt, Formerly; Gl now; Uſed at preſent 
only i in poet 

ERUCTA!TION, $. the at of breaking 
Vind orb; the wind broken from the flo- 


1 


1 


OF 


| 


1 


to ſtray, or miſs the right way. We: | 


1 ſkin with a.” 


fed” vy the noſe; ot | 


top wit.“ Sat. In Law, 2 violent or 


J 


* 8e 


moch by the mouth 3 er wind 
or matter caſt upwards, - 
RUD TION, 8. : Lata] 


ERU/G4NOUS, A4. Lat.) 
parraing of the 2 


"ERD'PTION, 8. eriptia Tat. the act 
of breaking ar burſting fuom any enclofure or: 
{['confinement ; 2 burſt of — matter 
or gunpowder; 2 fudden &xoltfion of an ene- 
1 my: A violent erelamatirn, applied to the 
vice. A breaking out of puſtules * va : 
on the ſkin, “ An eruption of humours' in 
4% any part. Gov. of he Tony, | | 
| ERUPTIVE, Adj. bueſting with force and 
violence from an oncloſuse or confinement. 
% The ſudden glance — a far ſouth 
« erugtiν through the cloud. G 

ERYSPFPELAS;'S. as ry from opus 
and n Gr. } in Medicine, a diſorder, ge- 


another; generally 2 
ESCALADE, 35 Ir. ] 3 * attack of 
'z wall os ſort, by means" of ſcaling” ladders,” 


| without breaking ground, N n 


works to ſecure the men. | 
ESCA/LOP, 8. Fofedtpe Br, Ja Blk whote 


ther fatter; ans coniderably longer, and le 


regularly indented. . 
To ESCA'LOP, v. A; See $a , which 
— but the lend proper way 
K ing. 


'ESCA'PE, V. A. Ferhapper,” Fr.] to 
avoid any inconvenience fre furrounds 38 
ſon 3 to fly from; t paſs uSobſterwe er unno- 
ticed. 

BSC APE, 8. ah avoiding or flight from 
danger, purfuft, or confinement ; ſubterfuge 

f evaſion q à fally or itregular Aighe * or ſtart 
of 'paſhon*or' genius. «© Thoufand ſcaper of 


| evaſion” from fome lawfiil reſtraint, confine, 

dr cuſtody. l 

ESC HALO, 8. Fe. ronounced Holl 

2 plant having a tunicated A na root, 104 
that of an onion, which is encreaſed after the 
ſame manner 2s garkck, but ſet earlier, be- 
cauſe it ſptings ſooner, and taken up as ſoon as 
the leaves begin to wither, They give a fine 
reliſh to moſt ſauces, and though ſtrongly aro- 
matie, do not make the breath ſo offenſive af- 


ter exting, e 
'ESCHA'R, 8 char, tea, 
Gr. a cruft} in Surgery, à Thais 2 


formed on the ſurface of the fleſh by means of 
a burning hot iron, or cauſtic medicine, or 
ſforne ſharp corroſi ve humour within. 
ESCHARO'TIC, Adj. having the power to 
produce a feab by its cauſtic quality, applied to 
medicines, Cauſtic ESCHE'AT 


ESP 


ESCH EAT, S. [ecbevir, Fr.] in Law, 
any lands or other profits that fall to à lord of 
the manor by or the death of: tis 
' tenant without heir general or eſpecial 3» the 
place in which the king or other lord has eſ - 
cheats of his tenants; a writ which lies, where 
the tenant dies; un Jbove, without heir deatral 

or eſpecial, apainſt him that poſſeſſes che lande 
of the deceaſed. | 

To ESCHEAT, V. A. in Lac to R *6- 


the lord of the manor. | hy" RE nog for want ; 


{1535 


of heirs. 
ESCHEATOR, S. in Law, an officer abs 
takes notice of the eſcheats of the king in the 
_ county to which he WO and certifies them! 
to the Exchequer Y 41 ol. 
To ESCHE'W,” V. PEN 4 [from reed 
Fr.)] to fly, avoid, ſhun, or decline. 1 Uni- 


1 


_ <<. yerſally to 043g the pr eſcbeew, the 


«© ther Atterbe 5 n 5 
ESCORT, S. Arn e of ſol⸗ 
diets, or | ſhips of war, attending athers; to 
keep them from falling into che hdhds of an 
enemy. 50 ut a e i 
To ESCORT, V. A. [eſearten. FRE to 
guard or convoy by ſea or land, with an armed 
force, to prevent a perſon ane 
into the hands of an enemy. 
Ro are S./[Er/]1a tax paid in. boroaghs 
apd corporations towards the fupport of abe 
y, ealled walgarly ſcot and lot. Ut 
To ESCO'T, V. A. to pay a man's re- 
e 1 dene. 60 How are en 
8 ho, jt: Sy fs 1 
co $i N a. kind of bureau, 
er cheſt of drawers, the top of which is -fur- 
with 'conventencies for writing. 
„ESCULENT, Adj. Ceſculentus, Lat.] eat 
*. In Botany, applied to ſuch plafts or 
roots as paz he Rev? as beets, nee 


ES clENT, 8. 8 fit. 1 vm pt 
c When the fruit is the eſculent. Bacon. 

ESCUYTCHEON, 8. {from ſcuaum, Lat.] 
in Feraldry, the ſhield or coat wherein, 1 
bearing or arms of any perſon is painted. 
eutchean ef pretence is a ſmall; ee 
. which a man, who has married an heireſs, 

may bear, with hex. arma over his..own, ;; and 
the ſurviving iſſue a bear dern n 0 


ESPA/LIER, . [ eſpaller, Fo. "batters, | 
Ital.] in Gardening, rows of trees planted. 
round a garden, plantation, or in hedges, ſo as 
to encloſe the whole garden, or only quarters 
or ſeparate parts thereof, and trained up flat in 
2 cloie hedge, for the defence of tender plants, 
or the ſecurity of fruit-trees, againſt. v. olence 
and injury of wind and weather; commonly 
applied re hedges. of | fruit-trees,” which are 


trained up regularly to a lattice work of wood, 


formed of aſh poles, or ſquare long timbers 
of fir, Se. The, trees chiefly. planted for | 
eſpal: ers, are apples, Pk, and ſometimes. 


ene, 8. in Botan., 2 kin of faint- | 


[1,2 


| Fr, ]- the: af 


ESS 


f ESPECIAU, Ad 1 14% Lat.] prin- 
chief : — aal. on 

j oy end. „ 5 X 
45 ESPE/GLALLY, Ade. in . gerd 
manner p r principally; chiefly 3 above all others. 
ESPLANA'DE, 8, [Fr.] in Fortifitation, 
former applied to ſignify the glacis of the 
counterſcarp; but at preſent it is taken for the 


empty ſpace: between the glacis fa Citadel, 


and the firſt houſes of a town. 
ESPOU/SALS,:\S. -\ it has „ 
ont, Fr. Ponſain, Lat.] the act of affian- 
mag CORE: 0 INNS to each 
other ; the: att or ceremony o 1 cog 
gurativelyy,.a wedding. g 
i , hana Adj../ uſed in, or belongi | 
o, the ceremon en „% Efpouſal 
* r- . | N by, hel 
0: ESPOU'SEz: V. A. ery. Er. | to 
contract a marriage, or to 1282 ale ; 
to marry ; to adopt or engage in a thing a5 2 
principal; to defend or maintain an „ 
cauſe, or part. N 
To ESPY? VUA fete Fr.] toiſee 2 
thing at a diſtaner ;; to diſcover a thing intend - 
ed to de concealed 3 to ſee unexpected, to 
diſcover. or make diſcoveries in: the characder 
ſofa ſpy. 11-46 To ieſpy out the land.“ . 
xiv. 7. 
ESOYIRE, 8. pronounced * "uy 
— or rd Jo's gu a 
knight. Ayu title of dignity next to that of 
knight, called in Latin, ſcutifer and ;armiger, 


and ſcbilpor among the Goths, from their coat 


of arms, which they bore as badges of their no- 
bility, or becauſe; they carried the armour of 
princes and graat men. Every knight Was an- 
ciently ſerved by twa of them, bo carried his 
helmet and huckler, holding lande of him in 
eſcuage. At firſt the name was a name of of- 


| fice only, and probably crept in among the ti- 


tles of honour in the reign of Richard II. The 


title is now given go all the ſons of noblemen 


and their heirs male for ever; the four eſquires 
. of. the king's body the eldeſt ſons of bato- 

nets, and of knights. of the Bath, and their 
kee in the right line; to thoſe that ſerve the 
king in any worlbipfel employment, Sc. and 
to ſuch as his majeſty. gives arms, and creates 
eſquires, with a collar of SS. of flver, who 
| were formerly- called ewhite ſquives; The chief 
| of ſome families enjoy this title by preſcription, 


{and thoſe that bear any ſuperior office in the 


| commonwealth, as high ſheriff of anꝝ county, 
and he who is juſtice of the peace, together 
with under barriſters, and graduates of the uni- 
verſity, duriug their reſidence at college. | 
To ES/SAY;. V. A. '[efayer. Fr.] to at- 
tempt, try, ox epdeavour ; to make an expe- 
f 3 z to try the purity of metals. The 
« ſtandard of our mint being now ſettled, the 
@ methods of  efſaying ſuitable to it, . &c. 

Locle. This latter ſenſe is now confined to, 


and ſpelt, 
an pe aſſay. {pronounced® indiflerently on 


in. 


ES'SAY,, S. 
either HllableJ-an- attempt, endeavour, or tri- 


5 fal; a looſe ally of the mind ; ; an irregular 


pieces 


1 


A 


44a  » Q 


( fop,”? 


| dleſex, and b 


yy ww yo / oo» www - 


ES s 
piece, wherein the thoughts are fet down as 
they occur to the mind, without any regard to 
method, © My effa aye, of all en b 


« have been S608 5 
£9/SENCE,/ 8. e, Lat.] in Lo- 
rerher it 


ic, the ver re of any ad 
i ai * "Ie 8 deter! ines þs 


ae being; & br a — bro 155 BY 
150 1 Heavenly Try | Par. Ee 
Medicine; #nd'Chemiftry; the 
or virtues extracted from any ſimple, 
t0 a narfow "compaſs ; a perfume, 'of 0 our. 
« Nor let th it pn ene effences eth 
To ESSEN V. A. to ſcent vith” Loy 
fume. Ide huſband rails — it "effenced 
&, No, 182. * 
ESSEN TTAE, Asi. Le Marie, Fr. of eſ- 
femidlis, Lat,] a} neceſſary to the con- 
ſtitution or exiſtence'\ of” a thing x oy e e in 


the Nee pj 

ESSENTIAL 2257005 ay Re- 
dice to bob dl 2. * — 1 The 
Nature, or conſtituent, pringip 


6 plague of 1 os eaten into xp; ve y Kg 


« alt. "South, © A chief or Ta 
ESSEN'T , Adv. e allter,. low. 
Lat.] prineſp * 25 


LEE, 12 10 called fem chi Eaft Saxons, 


a county of 'Bnglnd, and a kind of peninſula, 
It is waſhed on the E. by the £ man. ocean, 
on the N. by the river eln ieh 1 it 


from Suffolk and Cambridgeſh 
by the river —_ Which = it 1 50 54 AIid- 
the river Stort, Abich ſeparates 


rdthire ; and on _ S." y the 
Thames, Its extent from E tb The roy 
miles, and from N. to S. thixty e 
the dimenflong given of it” vary. A Bird: 
according to Arn & 7 4b cb ach, 22 
(27) market: towns, and 415 pariſhes; beſides 
46 parks, done Nobel, and a caſtle; with thy $00 
inhabitants. Befides the' two Knights * of the 
hire, it ſends two members for each of the 
towns, Malden, Colcheſter, and Harwich. It 
is one of the ſhires in the home <ircuit, and 
tires title of Farl to the Capel family.” The 


it from Hert 


air of Eſſex is in general 'temperate';\ but near 


the ſea and the Thames moiſt and __ 
though the matth-lands there urs? with 
paſtures, corn- lands, and cattle, as horſes, - 
oxen, and'ſheep 3. it abounds alſo in wood and 
wild fowl z and. its northern parts, eſpecially 
about Saffron-Walden, produce Targe quantities 
of ſaffron ; after three crops of which the foil 
produces batley for two others ſucceſſively, 
without manure. In other parts are hops. 

Eſſex the ſoil is beſt where the air is work) 
nd the former worſt where the latter is deſt. 
No county in , be affords proviſions of all 
forts more plenti ully than this, not only for 
its own conſumption, but the fipply of the 
London markets. 
the whiteneſs and delicacy of their fleſh ; ſo 
that theſe, and the number of their ſtiles (from 
the nail; of ſmall encloſures in Eſſer) have 


? 


eee 


' 


1 that have had from five or fix to ſour- 
deen or fifteen wives : and ſometimes it id ſaid * 
7 


Its calves are admired for j 


EST - 


of all ſorts from the ſex and their rivers; par- 

ticularly vaſt guantities of fine oxffery on the 

coaſt, which are ſent up pickled to 

eſpecially from Colcheſter, and in ſmall kegys.” 
In the marfſfics" of Eſſex it is frequent to meet 


-flive and thirty-five, 


'reaſbn ii at the Farmers. here have wives 


; from who "ups; who ſoon contract agues, 
es and go off in little more than ay 


che men hold jt out any wore in thele parts, 
than in bther tountries.” The Ah lands of 


3 do 


Eſſex are in the three hundreds of Harſtable, 
Rochford, and Dengy. In another: part of the 
county is the hundred of Hinkford, which is 
10 la Pot 'be one-eighth of the e Whole,” | 

- ESSO{IGN, or ESS/OIN, 8. fe, Fr." 


abſen who is ſummoned to appear 

in Teber ee; ;"the perſon who'is | excuſed 

for abſence from a court of juſlice, e 
To ESTA'BLISH, v. . Lal, Fr] to 

ſettle firmly; to fix vnalterably j 4s RING Bo 

or confirm in any privilege'; to make 

ratify's la; to o found; build; or place in — 

a manner, as not to be ſabje&t to fall or move. 

% He hath founded jt npoh the ſeas, and ela- 

 «</b1/5+d it upon the floods. Pſali xxiv. 12. 


_ 


2 confirmations bb ratißcation of ing al- 


ready done; x" ſettled form of regolation, or 


5 management” of a government or family 5 a 


foundation, fondamenta? Yom if * ies 
law. & N of 8 nn q 

ESTA!TE,*S: [ wp Fr. rel Ales 
to the general K+ of buliveſs of # govern- 
ment, which is now written State 3 
circumſtance, or rank of life, -v wi r 
proſperity, affſuence, "nobility, wealth; or th 
contraries z (344) mp generall appl plied ro a per- 
ſon's poſſefflons'in land; ral or quality, 

To ESTEE'M, v. A. lehne, Fr. fino, 
Lat.] to ſet f value on 4 thing; to compare, 


worth and reverence z to fegatd'y to refpet3 
or account. 

ESTEE M, 8. che dect of Nieht pals to a 
perſon or thing on account of feal or ſuppoſe 
worth; the value, reſpect, or Werne of a 
perſon or thing. 

ESTEEMER, 8. one who regards a perſon 
_ e e . an, and elaiming 
reſpect,” 

"E'STIMABLE, Aj. . valuable; wor- 
n | thy of ſome degree of honour, | . or 
ü e 

ESTIMABLENESS, s. that e which 
renders a thing worthy of regard and reſpect. 


Lat.] to rate; to fix the value of a thing; 
udge of a thing from comparing it with fome- 
thing elſe to calculate, or compute, 

Gay "ale 0 S. a doings nd or compu- 


beevitie proverbial,” They have ene am 


an Were in in Law, an excuſe allowed for the 


' ESTA'BLISHMENT, S. 7 Fr. 


or fix the value of a thing by compariſon; WW”; 
prize; to value; to regard u an object of 


To F/STIMATE, v. A. [ æſtimatus, of e&flimo; 


| or valua- 5 


» 
— — ” 
, 


2 ˙ ER; we F — J 
— = 


E TE 


c ke. 


— — from comparing one hing vi 


oo 
"ESTIMATION 8. the affigning the. proper 
ion or ſhare N calculation or 
computation regarding value, or, number 
went, or opinion formed on., comparing 3 that 
drgres of value-or reſpeR paid a hetſon or thing, 
which ariſes from conſidering their merits. 
ESTIMA'TIVE,.Adj.- having, the power of 


making n or . and 1 $6 
by: 3 the us or rence en 

"ESTIMATOR. * __ cen 
— the — * 5 25 their, re» 
— ne arenen r preference, or va» 

ESTRAADE, 8. [Fr. fratym RE an al 
. er level place; 
public. road. ar highwa 


To. ESTRA/NGE, T.. An: feos Fr.] re] 
to. keep atca, diftance 4 to. wit hdraw g to 
nate cr divert a üben! its original uſe. To 
* prichavge et 1 : 

ence, applied to © 
1 e 8. gifuſe; 1 3 
the. acꝭ o e "with ane 


SKE AT. 8. 8. [extraftum,, Lat. i in Law, 
the FS ( COPY, ar ene. of lame original 


SRE Mr, re pin Las, 
the impoveriſhing or. making land. by 
conzinnal plowing and ſowing, Tg Fg 
aurin rest; any. waſte made upon lands hy a 
tenant for life, to the prejudice of a perſon who 
has them in xavesfipn 4. likewiſe a writ which 
lies to iphibit #it6pagt for life ning | 


waſte. 
ESTUARY, 8. eee e arm 
lake or gi le, which | | 


of tho ſe a z the 

communicates, with the ſea ; +2 faith» - 2 
ESU/RINE, Adj. Lee, Late td. be. byn- 

gry] corroding ; ſharp ; eating. 1, In which 

7, ſort ef air There is ahrays lorgethjng; efunine 

4 and acid,, 1 


iſen. 


ETCs a contraction of « cer, Lat. imply- 


ing, and @ on 3. and the like z 3nd $he 2a}; 
or, and others of the ſame kind. 

To RTO, V. A. [igen; Tent. } to en- 
grave on capper with aqua fortis. Tiguratively, 
to ſketch 
« ſtems. Locke Suppoſed to be uſed, by mi- 
take, for che. To move ſarwurdz by altering 
the direQion from one fide to another, 
| ETCH, S. in Huſbandry, a firſt crop, or 3 

crop taleem off ground which i is fallow e When 
ce they-ſow their etch crops. Mortim. 

ETER NAL, Adj. [Fr. æternus, Lat.] ap- 
plied to the exiſtence of the Deity, without pe- 
ginn ing or end; endleſs; immortal. 
tively, perpetual ; conſtant z without intermiſ. 
ſion. Pires eternal in thy temples ſhine,” 
Ded. That which has been and (always will 
be unchangeably the ſame. $4 eee truths,” 
D 


„ -0-g jy S. 5 Fr.] one of the 


; Judg- etern 


„er draw. Io ach. ont their ſy- : 


Figura - 


or his 28 fire e. , The 
ternal to prevent, ſuch oy tray.” Par. 


125 
ETER/NALIST, . one who holds Ws the 
word, Taha never. created, but exiſted from all 


To ETERNALISE, * As to make eter. 
„ immortal, or to ithout end, | 
"ETERNALLY; Adv. withou beginning or 
end; without change; eternity to eter- 
nity ; Roy; z- col 1 Y.z, or without in- 
termiſſion. we weltern ales terne fy re» 


;ifteng 


: 
: 
bi 
fEtern 
i 


Lag, 
Lat.] duration e 


AETE'RNIZE, v. Ay ales 
to 3 PLES or: wy Fe. 


endleſs,z; to r im- 

hs to ene f. | 0 
ether, Lat. yg Gr. 2 
thig, ſubtle matter or medium, mach oy 


r air m 

1 1 e of Rs 
5 Adj, fra oſha. 25 
ir ork, 40 e 

forn 70 ob-ether 2 9 
FL 1 ent by 
FE * 2 


Fe. , 


aß. Lat. 

55 05 can 
. Unc, remand; treat- 

a 5s Ady. altar the manner of 


* 
ethics, or moral philoſophy. | 
| EE S, e / Geenlar,- Ah : 
Gr.].th ine of mor logs. or that t of 
5 pl Which TEE ol deen 5 it con- 
9 181 FO Fg 1 fl, en 


paging bor Rs 1405 7 2 4 


ED 
| 1 420 Phan ah and 


7 
e 
T 
N Kya... ih 
178 and Neyeg, Gr. ] 
an 1 0 1755 154 ca | us, generally 


af 
1 UL ICAL, 4 1 6 fr rel 
to the deritation o 
ee 855 ons 19 1 2 
the orignel, or * en worde 
. 0 LOG logia, Lat, 
from £Tuj40cy true, 8 N Gr. ſpeech or diſ⸗ 
courſe] that 7 of 1 5880 hich treats of 


* 


the * on! derivation, of yord and ered? 
arrives at their primary or f gpification ; the 
derivation of a word, or 4 Gps word from 


whence another is derived 3 the analyſis of 
N words into, primitives. 
TY MON, S. [Gr.] the, primitive, or ori- 

215 rom whence another is derived. 

A, S. [enacuans, Lat, ] in Me- 
dicine, a remedy proper to expel or carry off any 
ill, peccant, or redundant humours in the ani- 


appellations of God, implying his oy ex- 


mal body, by the proper nelly Ps, 


— 


E 1 A 9 
7 EVACUATE, v. . R of | 


EVE 


EVA'SIVELY, A; in Tack 2manner as te 


evactio, Lat.] to empty or clear a the of its * guilty bd ſophiſtry, nn u Vubter- 
us ve ges, or 
contents z t throw out as noxious a ; EVCH IT, 8. ri A "Foe by 


to void by fool,, or through aby of the. 1 —5 
* 4 ; ton te void or anhul t 
's would not evacupte a *marriage.” * Bacon. T0 
quit, or withdraw from a place. « He never 
c effectually 75 * Caledonia. Swift. | 
ACO ION, S. . 6 A 
withdrawing, Enna, or diſcharge, Which 
renders a decreaſe of men ſenſible; abolition cr 
annülling; ; the quittin of A country; a diſ- 


charge p 


containing a2 s of th 
W 1 art ſupper. nir 138 44 


11 5 Ft thanks] the act of giving thanks. Ap- 


divines to ſignify the thankful. remem-. 


e le death of Chriſtin the e 


nion, or Lord's 


e Aa , e a | 
b Ah [i ; —— 


EU/CHRASY, S. e. Gr. Ian agroe - 


e dy m e the Ne of | able or good mixture of qualities and, floids in a 


tying the'bolly by Icines,... . human nods which R healthy. 
elude, or avoid by 120 or ira mg Ns 6c ind a 4 Boe. fad Tos 1 Dan-] — 
to QT + 0- part or c 0 e an een 
cline by ſubterfuge.z to elcape * broad light and darlenets * e eee 


ks & Tow, 8. r Lat] the the 
leaving of, Arbe andering from, à direct 
or line. evagation of the — 


Ray. 
LVANESGERT, f 
ing; lellening beyond 
1 NGELICAT,, Adj 1 , 
'E A A Je, #: 7 
evangelicus, Lat, „ ty, good 


Gr. to proclaim or deliver a meſlage] ag 
to, or contained in the 15 5 3 «wy 3 


q 


3 of „ A8 co 


4 goſpel. 
Va NCE II 
the goſpel, "Ce 


. the act of preachin 

was this land ſaved 

« ;afidelity, through 'the I and mira- 

« culous evan ay as . 
 EVA'NGE 1 v9 5 „Gr. on 

uriter of the goſpel; : 4 who Propagates. | 


Rianify * 


78 "EVAN CELIZE, V. A. Tr het 


It. 1 Jo, inſirüct in the doc 
N WO ane 3 to convert to 
ſtianity. 

V vid, Adj. | eco "Lat. ] faint 
* ; vahiſhing, or growing icaperceptible 
the fight. 

5 pF =YAino POR ABLE, Adj. 5 ok 

in fumes, or 
me EV A RORATE, V. 4 A. 

Lat af oro, Lat.] N oo _ 

or difſipate,moifture in 2 team, and 

pours, Fare, to: give vent 0, a f iden | 
ſally of the mind. My lord of Eſſex evapo- 
rated his thoughts in a ſonnet,"”; Warton, | 

EVAPORA!TION, S. [Fr, evaporatio, Lat,] 

the act of flying away in fumes and vapours, 1 
Philoſophy, the act of exhaling the moiſture 
a body, or of diſſipating. it in fumes- va- 
pours. It differs from exbalation, becauſe 2 

is practiſed on dry, and this on moiſt things 

Figuratively, a vent, or diſcharge. 

| EVA'SION,'S, ker. evaſum, Lat. of £4 

Lat.] a Nratagem, artifice, or ſophiſtry, made 
uſe of as an excuſe, or a means of recing a 

perſon from a diffic oy. 

 EVA'SIVE, Adj.'p pradtiſing arpifices, ſophif- 
try, or Arden 7 in order to ate from 2 


AG e nfm, Lat 2 7 u ; 


'be obſerved in the church the day before a holi- 
ourie | day, In this ſenſe cus is 1 uſed 3 in the 
EVER kek is erer 

ley of be - 
1s dies inc inal parts, . Cale my 


"paſſions, 


To EVEN, V. A. to make eim of 


Tame, or ; to make level. Neuterly, 
to become even, or out of debt 
enen, Adv. Fcuntracted in common con- 
5 to e, or een]; a'wotd of 
Alertion, implying that-a thing is true in 
2 22 which is the moſt dubious ; agual to. 
So much a8, when uſed 38 dirnioutive; When 
-uled as an exaggeration or heightening phraſe, tc 
implies a tacit. compariſon, whichogives great 
force to the words immediately following. Un 
common. difcourſe, , —— cen, land uſed 
as a a 3 conceſſion, Kr. e mag it 
„ , 1 (HF iN X 


Ear the choſe of the day. 
8 ch 

3 in an impartial manner; wirhout ela- 
tion, or ejection. 4 He bote tbis 'yirtues fo 
No more nor leis. 10 » 


. Pr 15 a." 

EN SS, 8. applied 0 fonkate, 5 
| Rate of being free from ruggedneſe; ſmoorh- 
neſs ; levelneſs; the ſtate of a thing when it 
raciioes not mare on one fide than another” in- 
partiality or freedom from bias; Calmneſs, or 
freedom from any violent. pertotbaticin, #pplied 
to the mind. 

E WEN. SONG, S. a Gap fag at the che 


| evening. % He tun'd both 2 peg 
% morn. Dryd. 
EVEN. TE, 8, the | time of the avting. 
EVENT, S. {cventas, Lat.] an incident; 
action; or any thing which happens either 
good or bad; the reſult or conſequence of any 
action; the concluſion, or upſhot. 
ToEVENTERATE, V. A. [eventerates, 
Lat. from eventero, Lat.] to open by tipping up 
the belly. 


wo 


ane. a avoid coming to on point, i 


5 eventerated. Bac. 


two bodies, or the quantity of two numbers the 


Adv. equally; — te. 


of day; a; form of worſhip perforined in — 


In a bear, which * wen bad i 
| EVENT 


J 
EvENTFOL, Adj. full of ipcidents;; 2 


gaence of any action; conſeq | 
+; EVENTUALLY,” Ady. in the event, re- 


% miene Was but intention 
= e difobedient to you“ Boy ** * 


win, und afto, 


had done it. When uſed in compoũtion, it im- 
a you always, or conſtantly ; as e fgnt> 
- fies always green, or green throughout the | 


year. 
'EVER-BUB/BLING, Adj. continually, or 
2. N with murmurs. That 
W pn.” Craſa r. 
* —— DU RING, Adj. rd; continu- 
ing; or laſting without end, 
© EV'/ER-GREEN,  S. a plant which re- 
tains its leaves and green colour through | all the 
ſeaſons, ; See Ever, 
EVERLASTING, Adj. laſting or enduring | 
for ever, or without end; immortal. Uſed to 
imply time paſt, as well as time to eome, but 
improperly. 
EVERLA'STING, S eternity} 7 eternal du- 
ration, Whether paſt or future. Likewiſe a 
corded woollen ſtuff, made uſe of for breeches 
and waiſteoats, and receiving its N from its 
ſuppoſed ſtrength. In Botany, a pea ſo called. 
8 EVERLA'STINGLY, Adv. eternally ; 5 with- 
. out end. x 
" EVERLA/STINGNESS, S. eternity. 
EVER-LIVINO, Adi. immortal. 
. EVERMORE, Adv. always; inceſſantly ; 
eternally, «© Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures 
e which flow from the prelence of God for 
« -evermore;”* Tillor . 


To „ EVE'RSE; V.A. [ ever; vs, Lat, ] to over- 


plode, applied to argument. The foundation 
ic of this principle is totally everſed. Slanv. 
To E'VERT, V. A. everte, Lat. to de- 


tc the judge is not yet everted.*” Ayliff, 
. EVERY, Adj. afer eale, Sax. e old | 
Eng. ] each 2 or fingle perſon compoſing 
any collection of men. Bury 1 in all 
places; in each place. 440 1 


cCloſe to a houſe, or under the window, to hearken 
to the 1 and diſcover che ſecrets of a fa- 
- enily v. n | 


”"bbunding: with'a variety of actions of incidents, 8 
-+ "EVE'NTUAL, Adj. happening in Lag a e 10 b ay courſe of Jaw, 1s 


ä Adj. always giving | C 


Ihrow, ſubvert, or deſtroy. To confule, or ex- |. 


- roy or overthrow. the juriſdiction of h 


EU 1, 


-| To E'VICT, V. A. [evieu, 
N Lat. in Law, to caſt N tote it, 


* N, S. diſpoſſemon by a ſent 
a at lau 1 fb whideice* or een reimony W 


ſult, or conſequence; conſequentially. « Her- EVIEx E. S. Fr.] the Rate of "KA 
event ly 5 with re 


| 2 529 unddubted N 
ty; teſtimony; proof; a perſon who is ſum- 


EV'ER, Adv. fs ax. du alda, in ai - | moned to prove any point, or fact. 1 ſome· 
at any time, when pre. times in the Plural without the * final, and 
+ ceded by if. A at all times paſt, and | ſometimes with. 
to all time to — of ; to all eternity. 4 Ye EVIDENCE, VA. to prove; to dif- 
repeated, it im a ſtronger affirmation that co or ew ; to m very. 
- the time or duration of a thing ſhall never VIDENT, 4 
end, or that it ſhall continue the ſame to all 
eternity. Followed by anon, ſt implies fre- EVIDENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner a 
- quently, ſucceſſively, or with à ſmall pauſe. | to appear plain and indubitable, 
«© Ever and nen a filver tear ftole down,” EVIL, "At. [efl,” fel, Sat. evel, Belg. ul], 
It is ſometimes uſed as an enforcement bs & having bad qualities.of any, kind; Wick- 
_.of che word preceding. « Ag ſoon as ever he ed, malicious, ap lied to morals, Figuratively, 
- * had done it: that is, immediately after he | calamitous or mil erable, applied to condition or 


Ad lain tore beyond 
* notorious. . . Aut gt 


circumſtances, © Miſchievous, deſtructive, ap- 
plied to animals. . An evil beaſt. 


EVIL, S. Natural evil, is that defect or 


in convenience which ariſes from natural cauſes, 
without our conſent or knowledge. Moral evil, 
is that inconvenience which ariſes from natural 
cauſes, by our own conſent of choice ; or that 
inconvenience which ariſes from the abuſe of our 
elections. Applied to a choice, or aQting con- 
trary to the moral or revealed laws of the Deity, 
it is termed zyickedneſs or in. Applied to act- 
ing contrary to the laws of government, a crine. 
Applied to acting contrary to the meer rule of 
fitneſs, a fault, When indulged or frequently 
pr, ae it is termed malignity, or maliciouſ- 
p When applied to the inconveniencies re- 
faltinz from want of wealth or friends, it 1s 
termed calamity or miſery ; but wen to . of 
health, it is called 4 diftemper or diſeaſe. On 
the whole, evil is what bs he apt to p or in- 
creaſe any pain, or diminiſh any p eaſure i in us; 
or elſe to procure us any incopvenience, or de- 
prive us be dg good. In Scripture, t e conſe- 
quences of an evil angel or devil. De- 
4 liver us from evil. 
EVIL, Adv. in a manner Beben with 
virtue, innocents; 7 and kindnefs. . It_ is often 
uſed in n compoſition to affix à bad idea to a word, 
but is generally in ſuch caſes conttscted by mo- 
derns Into II. 

To EVEINCE, V. A. [evincs, 1 Lat.] to 
prove, make evident, or eſtabliſh by arguments. 

EVINCIBLE, Adj. capable of being proved 

or eſtabliſhed by arguments. 
EVVNCIBLV, Adv. in ſuch a a manner as to 
were aſſent or convietion. 
EV1TABLE, Adj. [evitabilis, Lat. J that 


— 


may be ſurmounted or avoided, 


To EVITATE,.V. A: ſevitatus, Lat. of 
vito! to avoid, ſhun, or eſcape. Thereby 


ee ſhe doth CUitate——a thouſand irreligious, curſed 
cc Hours.“ Sbal. 
EVES. DROPPER, S.'a perſon who gets | 


*EV'/LOGY, S. [from eu, well, and A970, 


Gr. a diſcourſe] a. praiſe, commemoration, or 


0 4 dich By. or GER. in praiſe. of the 


: Ee 8. see Tv. I rr OR 


hw gr a 1 


U Nucn, 


„ 


3 


n 

EUNUCH, 8. [from em, a bed, and zx 
Cr. to have or 6 they having the charge of 
the bed-100ms- in eaſtern. 2 a perſon 
' who has been caſtrated,  Figuratively, a chief 
officer of the houſhold of an eaſtern monarch, 
ſuch, perſons only being ſuffered to ſerve in 
places in their 2 tre nr IT "iy * N es ; 

To EUNUCHATE, v. A. [from the noun] 
to caſtrate, or make an eunuch. 


_  EVOCATTION, S. [evecetio, Lat.] the act 


: # 
# 
4 


ih a. 


4 
of : 


of calling out. % An evecation of the. dead 


from hell.“ i" op EE” 
To EVOLVE, v. A. [evoluo, Lat.] to 
unrol; to unfold; or diſentangle. | 
 E'VOLVENT, . S. [evokyens, Lat.] in Geo- 
metry, a curve, which reſults from the evolu 
tion of a curve. | . ' i 
EVOLUTION, S. [evolutus, Lat.] the act 
of unrolling or unfolding. In Geometry, the 
opening or unfolding of a curve or circle, where- 
by the circumference gradually approaches to a 
right line, all its parts meeting together, and 
_ equally evolving, or unbending, fo that the ſame 
line becomes ſucceſſively a leſs arch of a reci- 
procally greater circle, till at laſt they turn into 

a ſtrait line, In Algebra, the extraction of 
roots from any given power. In Tactics, the 
divers figures, turns, and motions made by a 
body. of ſoldiers, either in ranging themſelves in 
form of battle, or in changing their form ; whe- 
ther by way of exerciſe, or during an engage- 


ment. 89 b 
 EVOMUTION, S. [evomitys, Lat. ] the act 
of ee ach at recur anion 
EUPHO/NICAL, Adj. I from Eupbony] 
{founding agreeable; giving pleaſure by ſound. 
EU'PHONY, 8. 1 „and gn, Gr. a 
voice] in Grammar, an eaſineſs, ſmoothneſs, 
8 elegancy of pronunciation; an agreeable. 


EUPHOR (BIA, or EUPHOR/BIUM, S. 
in Botany, the burning thorny plant. Lin- 
næus ranges it the 3d ſect. of his 12th claſs. A 
gum drawn from the plant is imported from the 
bee and, and the remoter parts of Africa, 
and is uſed in medicine in ſinapiſm. 

EU'PHRASY, S. [expbraſia, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, the herb called eyebright, from. its ſuppoſed: 
virtue in clearing the fight : it grows naturally | 
in commons and fields, always,among-:erals, | 
| heath, and furz, Fe. Purg'd with eupbrafy. 
* and rue the viſual nerve. Par. Lofts. 


* \ 


* EU'PHRATES, S. the fineſt river of Turley 


„ EURO'CLADON, 8. fer. 


others with the r | 
Climate, the fertility of its ſoil in general, pro- 


F 


diſcharges itſelf into the Perſian gulph. Meſs- 
potatoia or Padanaram is almoſt forfounded by 


the Euphrates and Tigris. eee e 
"2 wind which 


blows between the eaſt and north in the Medi- 
terranean, and is very 1 It is of the 
nature of a whirlwind, falls ſuddenly on ſhips, 
makes. them tack about, and ſometimes cauſes 
them to founder. There atoſe'a tempeſtuous 
«« wind called Euroclydon.”” Allr kxvi. 4. 
EU'ROPE, S. one of the grand ſubdivifions 
or quarters of the terraqueous globe, by the 
Romans called Europa, as it is now by the Tta- 
lians and Spaniards, and Europe by the Engliſh 
and French. The Turks call it Rumeli or AtF- 
frank, the Georgians Frankoba, and the reft of 
Aſia Frankiſtan. On the N. it has the Frozen 
ocean or White fea ; on the S. the Mediterra- 
nean ſea, dividing it from Africa, On the E. it 
is bounded by Aſia, from which, it is parted by 
the Archipelago, the Euxine or Black fea, and 
the Palus Mœotis; and from thence, by a line 
drawn from the Tanais or Don, almoſt to the 
Oby in Muſcovy ; and on the W. it has the 
Atlantic ocean. Europe extends itſelf between 
lat. 34 and 80 dey. N. and between long. 5 and 
80 deg. reckoning the firſt meridian to paſs 
through Teneriff. Its breadth as a continent, 
from the north cape to cape Matapan in the Mo- 
rea, is about 2600 miles; and its length, from 
the mouth of the river Oby in the E. to cape 
St. Vincent in Portugal W. about 2800, Tho” 


Europe be the leaſt of the four parts of this 


lower globe, it has much the advantage of the 
egard to the mildneſs of its 


ducing great plenty of corn, cattle, wine, oil, 
and in ſhort all things neceſſary, not only for the 
ſupport, but eaſe and luxury of human life ; 
more eſpecially noted for thecomelineſs, ſtrength, 
courage, ingenuity, and. wiſdom of its inhabi- 
tants, the excellence of their governments, equit 

of thelr laws, the freedom of their Tubjefts;; 


the | and, what ſurpaſſes "all others, the purity of 


their religiop, namely, the fublime doctrines of 
the great 12 divine lawgiver feſus Chriſty and 
of his immediate apoſtles. After the flood, 
Noah's pofterity peopled Europe : but whether, 
"88 is generally believed, by the defcendants cf 
Japhet, who came from Afia Minor over the 
Helleſpont into Greece, or thoſe of Shem pa- 
fing by land between the Caſpian ſea and Paulus 
"'Mceotis, who went through Tartary and Sey- 


in Aſia. It iſſues from two ſources, northwards | 
of Erzerum, in Turcomania, in lat. 40 deg. 
15 min, noith; both which unite their ſtreams 
three days journey below that city, to Which 
Place ſmall. veſſels may came up; but its nari- 
gation is rendered dangerous by a very rocky 
channel. Its courſe at firſt, is from E, to W. 


— — 


: : # 
through Turcomania; but meeting with Mount 


thia into Stindia or Scandinavia, and from thence 
ſpreading afterwards over France, Germany, Sc. 
is not ſo clear. Europe, however, has for 
many ages been extremely populous, and ſome 
of her inhabitants illuſtrious for their courage, 
wiſdom, and virtue: fo that at different times 
Fey conquered by this means the greateſt part of 

fia and Africa, ſubjecting theſe «countries to 


Taurus, it turns to the S. dividing that province the two empires of Greece and Rome. And 


4 


from Natolia, and then running on S. E. 
zateg Syria from 
Throngh Eyraca, Ara 


ia. It afterwards, paſſes f 
or Chaldea; and having 


; 


ſepa- within | theſe latter ages, namely , three or four 
| centutles. ago, almoſt one half of the earth 


[$7 


iftmery phknown,' has been diſcoveted by Eu- 


'- Joined the Tigris, corginues the ſame.courſe to, ro eans, and poſſeſſed by the colonies they hase 


Sallara ; forty-eight 


* 
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_ "EUROPEAN, Adj. [of Europe, Exroppeu, 


Sr. meaſure of verſe, or harmony 
of verſe or pronunciation, 


_ ſmall alteration in the ſenſe. . 


do require or demand with rigour 


* 3 E X "A 
* Europe urcpe, engept in that part af it occupied) 
ty the ors, . 
| Byt, by reaſon of the e gene ir? 
Ligns gradually Introduced 3970. the church (of 
Rome, the weſtern urch is divided; ſo that! 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, part of Ger- 
many, and, che Netherlands, with Poland, ſtill 
follow the dectrine of the Romiſh churc 
whilſt England, Scotland, Ireland moſtly, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, great part of Germany, 


the Seven United Provinces of Holland, Switzer- 


land, Sc. have embraced the-reformation, and 

rofaſs the Proteſtant religion. But in Ruſſia, 
—_ few. parts of Poland, in Walachia, Malda- 
via, Podolia, Volhinia, Greece, Sc. the , doc- 
trine of the eaſtern or Greek church is fol- 
lowed. The. Eurqpeans have been moſt re- 


nowned ſor learning and arts; for they have 


brought all the ſciences to a greater perfection 
than the Afiatics or Africans ever had done. Be- 
Hdes the. invention and improvement of many 
uſeſul arts, navigation particularly is entirely} 
.owing to the induftry and genius of the inhabi- 
tants of this part of the world. The languages 
of Europe are all deri ved from theſe ſix original 
ones, the Greek, Latin, Teutonic or Old Ger- 
man, Celtic, Sclavonic, and Gothic: different 
combinations and dialects of which, wich acei- 
dental additions, being the language of all Fay 
conſiderable parts of Europe, except Tartary 
and Turky. ; 


Lat, ſame moderns accent it on the ſecond ſyl- 

able, but the authority of all the great poets are 

againſt them] belonging to, or a native of Eu- 
EURUS, S. {Lat.] the eaſt wind. 

_EURY'THMY,.S. Liu, well, and guf4ec, 

J harmony 


EUTE SIA, or EUTHANA'SY, S. 


* * 


[from ev, well, and gata roc, Gr.] an coly 
death, . The kindeſt wiſh of my friends is 
« eutbanaſa. Arbuib. 3 * 
. EVU!LSION, S. Levalſſa, Lat, the act t 
plucking off. © Therewu/ion ale. iting off any 
ke parts. Brown. | RW. | 
EWE, 8. [ cozv, Sax. hence, ede, Sax. mar- 
riage, and ezvede, Sax. à flock, qr2ve, Belg.] 2 
Female ſheep, _ . 1 
EX, a Latin propoſition often preſixed to com - 
pound words, ſometimes ſignifying, as in the 
original, out, as to cαh⁰tt to draw ant; ſome- 
times it only enforces the meaning of the word 
to which it is joined, and ſometimes produces .a 


To. EXACE'RBATE, V. A. [exacerbetus, : 
of aracerbo, Lat.] to make rougher ; to exaſpe- 
rate; to beighten any diſagreeable gully, 

EXACERBA'TION, 8. increaſe of malig- 


mity, or any bad quality. In Medicine, the | 


height of a diſeaſe 3 A paroxyſm. 5 , 
EXACT, Adj. [Fr. exafus, Lat.] without 
the leaſt deviation from any rule or ſtandard ; 
methodical ; accurate; honeſt ; punctual. 


- * * 23 lid - 
bo . 5 — 
« E E640 


| tity ;'bo derman@ as que f to <fjoin, or inf 


upon. Neuterly, to requite more than ig +. 
worth of a thing in ſales ; to require —— 


EX RCT, 8. ene that claims more th 
his due; or demands his due wath Outrage 5 


EX 4'CTION, S. che aft of making 2 de- 
mand with authority; the demanding more 
than is due, or more chan a thing is worth; 
 extortiqn ; a toll; or heavy tax. Pay an 
„ unreaſomable exat7jon at every: ferry. Aadiſ. 

Ex A!CTLY, Adv, wich accufacy z per- 
feAly ; with great nicety. | 

EX A®*CTWESS, S. a ſtriet conformity to x 
rule or ſtandard ; a conduct regulated with the 
greateſt:ftriftneſs according to ſome rule. 

To EXAGGERATE, V. A. Leraggeratus, 
_ exappero} to e dee, = deſcription ; to 
'reprelent a thing, or good: quality, to be 
Nut an ch Boe rhe - hs N ; 

EXAGOERA'TION, S. che act of heaping 
together. The exaggeration of ſand.” Hal. 
A repreſentation, wherein the good and ill qua- 
lities of a thing ee are deſcribed to be 
greater — ly are. 

To EXRHOITATE, V. A. Tatagitetus, Lat. 


of exugito, Lat. J to put in motion, “ The 
* warm air of che bed exagitaterthe'dlood,” 

To EXA/LT, V. 4. her, Fr. from altus, 
Lat, high] to Hft upwards 3 to Place on high. 
Figuratively, to prefer, or raiſe to power, wealth, 
or dignity ; to elate with joy or confidence; to 
magnify with praiſe. To raiſe or make louder, 
applied to the voice. In Chemiſtry, to ſublime, 
ae or heighten the qualities of a thing by 


or placing on high; pt t of advance- 
ment ; a ſtate of grandeur or dignity, In Aſ- 
trology, a dignity which a planet is ſuppoſed to 
acquire in certain parts: or figns' of the zodiac; 
which is imaęined to give it an extraordinary 
1 ar influence. f - . | : 
_ EXA'MEN, 8. Lat.] an exaft and careful 
ſeareh or enquiry, in order to Yiſcover'the'truth 
or falood of a thing. 5 
ENR NIN AT E, 8. [examinatur, Lat.] an 
evidence or perſon examined upon a trial. 
« Aſlced in ſcorn one of the examingres,” Bac. 


| EXAMINAPTION, S. ſexaminatio, Lat.] a 


ſearch into the truth of any fact, or the vera- 
eity of any evidenee hy queſtions ;' an accurate, 
nice, and ſcrupolons enquiry after truth, 
EXAMINA/TOR,'S: [Lat.] an examiner. 
To EXA'MINE, V. A. '[raminer, Fr. ca- 
mino, Lat.] to try à perſon ſuſpected of any 
'crime by queſtions; to aſk a witneſs queſtions 
on a trial ; to make enquiry into; to try by ex. 
periment, _ obſervation, or the tecuctions 0 
reaſon. „ e e 
EXA'MINER, 8. one Who fearches into the 
veracity of an evidence, by ptopoſing ſuch queſ- 
tions as ſhall be ſuitable to that purpoſe. _ 


autho-: | 


To EX ACT, V. A. [exatrs, of exige, Lat.] 


Fl * 


is due in- debts or contracts; to be guilty of ex- 


ExALTarrIox, 8. the 20 of lifting vp, 


EXA MPLE, S. [f, Fre exempiomy | 
> 2 ö 1 ES Lat.] 


_—_— 


1 2. copied 
t, or ſomething of the =-_ 
ind? pened a rule o 
conduct ot action wofthy of the i rene? of 
chers 3 a perſon fit to be propoſed a8 4 pattern 
W a perk n puniſhed for the | 


monition thets, or to deter "them from degree. 
2 We to the voice. 


being guilty of the ſame erimes ; inſtance, or 


of imi- 


hing produced as an iltuRration' or confir-( 
ſomethi 2 73 


' EX'CELLENCE, or EX'CELLENCY, 8. 
Fella Fr, ert Herta, La poſſeſſing 

any good qtality"to'a yi Be 
on à cdtmpariſon ; purity ; goodnets; 4 title of 
honbur uſvally given to generals in” an army, | 
ambaſſadors, and 


mation of What has been aſſerted, or Wherein a 
rule is explained by an Nee * | 
EXA!NGUTOUS, : Adj.” oy Wow? Lat.] 
having no blood ; having 17 animal juices, 
in oppoſition to ſanguineous, | 85 erer 
« with exam urn. Bacon, 
EXA\NIMATE, Adj. Tatar inan, Lat. 1 de- 
prved of life. Figuratively, ſpiritleſs 3 de- 
jected; almoſt reduced to death's door. ec Ex- 
« animate by love. Thomſon.” | 
EXANIMA'TION, 8. death; or enen. 
tion of life. 


2 


EX ANTHEM ATA, S. THom 2 and ar- good 


cc lent 


tc excellently ill. P 


6:uz, Or. a flowering] in edicine, effloreſ- 
er or break ings — on the ſkin. 

EXANTHE'MATOUS, Adj. in Medicine, 
puſtulous ; eruptive; effloreſcent; Motoring, 
or forming ee on the ſkin. 

To EXAINTLATE, V. A. [examilares, of 
exanth, Lat.] to pump; to draw out,  Figura- 
tively, to exhauſt 5 to waſte away. - *' Theſe 
« ſeeds are weatied or 1 Boyle, © 

EXARTICULA'/TION, 8 ilar ex and 
ar:iculus, Lat, a joint] the diſſocation of 'a 
joint; the putting a bone out of joint. | 

To EXA'SPERATE, V. A. 

Lat. of +xaſpero, Lat.] to provoke a perſon to 
anger hy ſome diſagreeable or offenſive: action; 
to heighten or aggravate a difference; to heighten 
or increaſe the inflammation of a wound or diſ- 
order. f 

EXASPERAITER, 'S; one who beichten 
or inereaſes the anger of a perſon. 

EXASPERA'TION, 8. a -repreſeatation of 
a thing in ſuch a light as to occaſſon great of- 
tence and provocation. * My enemies loaded 
* with all the obliques and exaſperations r 
could.“ K. Charles, A provocation or 
fence which excites 2 en * violent anger 


or rage, 


tion. 
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ZE DING; Part. ſurp ing 
beyond it! dimenſions; time; or any 6 5 whe 
lity. Sometimes uſed adyerb Mn Being £5 4 ve 
great or remarkable degree. 

«« erful by ſea. Raleigh. 


eeding pow- 
TEXCEPDINGLY, 1. to x e great 
To EXCP'E, V. A. Fertelly, Fr. excellay 
anther,” ; 


the 
than another 


=> 


governors. 
EX'CELLENT, Adj. [Fr. "cxtellens, Lat.] 


poſſeſſed of great ralents or Virtues; eminent, 
or ſuperior to others in govd qualities, 2 


EX/CELLENTLEY; Adv, very well, To an 


eminent or remarkable degree,” 2 Aertel both to 


and bad qualities,” * Comedy is exte- 
inſtructive. Os. Sometimes ſo 


To EXCE/PT, 


uterly, to object to, joined 
le nor 
inſt. 5 Locke, 


EXCEPT, Prep. excluding; not emen 


“ God and bis Son except=—rcne he feared; 
2 Loft. Unleſs, © It iS impoſſible to do 


« it, except we know it. Tiles, By 


ExCE PTING, part. not” fiele, or 
taking à thing 


into an account. 


EXCE'PTION, 8. (Er. i te Fr.] = 


excluſion from, or not i 


in a hogs pofition, "a general 722 


« An exc:ption' to ſome. Warn gf — IM 
cc ion to all general rules. Pg 
offence, He firſt took exception 
Shak, 


, EXCPPTIONABLE, Ach. liable to objec- 


» 7 A AMES" or 
at this badge. 


"EXCE'PTIOUS, Adj. fond of making obs 


Vene ; peeviſh; eaſily offended, 


EX CE/PTTVE, AG: including ' at excep- 
EXCE'PTLESS, Adj, without" exception; 
objection 3 


To EXCA/RNATE, V. . _ er and | without raifing any general ; 3 uni: 
on carnts, Lat, fleſh} to trip of fle «© The | verſal... : 
* ſpleen [is much more fly — EXCE'PTOR, S. one who erer 


etv. 

To EXC Avr, V. A. ——— the: 
of excavo, Lat.] to hollow, or make hollow. 
The cups—of that wonderful ſmallneſs,' that 
0 . Faber put ro of them into an Eccavared 

pepper corn. 


out, or cutting any furface into hallows 32 


ow, or cavity. 
To EXCEE'D, v. A. | exceder, Fr. excedo, 
t.] to go beyond any limit, meaſure, or ſtan- 
dard; to excel or ſurpaſs another in any _ 
ty, Neuterly, to go too far; to be (guilty of | 
exceſs ; to go beyond the bounds of fitneſs or 


act of gleaning or ſelecting; 
or 3 * Saving ſome few excerptions. 
Raleigh.” * 


1 


Rea v 1105 8. the 40 of ſeoo which is 
IG thoſe limits in which virtue conſiſts; a. relative 


term, implying * quantity or degree which one 
thing or quality has more than another. Ap- 
plied to paſſion, a height or violence beyond the 
bounds- of reaſon. Intemperance, or too great 
an indulgence in meat or drink. 


duty; to.ſurpaſs i in quality — quantity. 


a5" any limits or common ſtandard, — 


or makes exceptions, 


EXCE/RPTION, s. [e 


** ns ae 


EXCE'SS, 8. lerer, Fr. exrceſſias, Lat.] that 
ond the bounds of moderation, o 


EXCE'SSIVE, Adj. ſexceffff, ee r. J 


Wich vehemience and Toudneſs, applied 


FI [excepter,, Fr. excep- | 
tus, of +; excipio, 1 to leave out; 00 mention 
as not included e 

with agaiaf.”' < Which our author cou 


. except a 


— pies 9 * * 8 
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ofoe2 to, quantitys guality or ballegrmbement,! | To, BXGLAPM, V. Ne fonlane;LeJ 
'or beyond he Jott punds or meaſures. preſcri- nd | 


— 


an —.— ted. voice, 
f SPIRIT bt fo 6 EO + Ih Ox exc 
erer, Adv, in ter bm- * 00a 
moderate degree. 12 116 65.6 11:1 | rage tet 34S 03 $15 : is 9) EY F by 1 
| +... To. EXCHANG! XCLATMER, 8. one that males uſe - of 
Taping of Frequent. ;exclamations. ; one that runs down, 
thing for another ; raiſes objections, and rails againſt a perſon or 


; A bill of exchange, is that which is drawn by | and paſſionof the mind, and expteſs the magnitude 
f 2 perſon in one gdom,. on one. reſiding in of the thing, In Printing and Grammar a point, 
another, for ſuch a ſum there as is equivalent placed after an exclamation, and maked thus(!), 


|: to a ſum paid oreftimated here. | . EXCLA'MATORY, Adj. practiſing, or 
g EXCHAINNGER, «a, perſon . who, remits | conſiſting of Sc ee 4 - 5 


money to foreign parts, or deals in bills of en- To EXCLU RE, v. A. [excludo, Lat.] to 
0 A. ſhut out, or hinder from entrance to debar of 
To EXCHE/AT, v. A. See Eſcbeat. | any privilege, or hinder a perſon from partaking 
_ EXCHE'ATOR, S. See Eſcheator. , | with another; to except to any doctrine; to 
EXCHE/QUER, S. Leſcheguier, Norm, Fr. | deny. à perſon a right or enjoyment in an 
ſaccbarium, low. Lat. from ſebatz, Teut. a | grant. 3 1 SA 6 
treaſure] the court to which all the revenues of | - EXCLU/SION, Ng, the act of ſhatting 
the crown are brought. It conſiſts .of two | out, or denying: admiflion ; rejection, or not 
parts, one of which is the taking cognizance of | admitting a principle; an exception. In Natu- 
all cauſes relating to the king's coffers, and is | ral Hiſtory, the hatching or letting the young 
likewiſe a.court of record, wherein all cauſes | out of the egg. © Perſection and maturity for 
relating to the revenue are tried: the other | ercliſion. Rar. SY 
part is called the receipt of the execheguer, Which] EXCLUSIVE, Adj. [ exclufif} excluſive, Fro 
is properly employed in the receiving and paying | from excluſus, Lat.] having the power to deny 
CCF or hinder entrance or admiſſion; debarring from 
ExXCTSE, S. [accts, Belg. exciſum,, Lat.] | the enjoyment. of a right, privilege, or grant; 
a'tax laid by he government on commodities. for | not taking into an account, computation, or 
Tupporting and anſwering the exigencies of the | calculation.z excepting... 4 
ED v EXCLU!SIVELY, Adv. without being ad- 
To EX CISE V. A. to levy a tax on a perſon | mitted to partake or enjoy à privilege or right 
or thing. | _ J.., with another; without comprehending or in- 
_ EXCVSEMAN, S. an officer who isemploy- | eluding-/in any number or account. | 
ed in the inſpection of goods which are exciſe- | To .EXCO'GITATE, V. A. [excogitatus, 
able, and in collecting the ſums they are rated | from: &vcegito, Lat.] to find out or diſcover by 
1 ee eee - | thought,.. or... intenſe thinking ; to invent. 
_ EXCISION, S. [exc/o, Lats] the act of | © Excogitated by the heathen. Hale. 
cutting off, or entirely deſtroying a nation, or TO EXCOMMU'!NICATE,:;.V. A. (ex- 
the inhabitants of ſome placde. [ communier, Fr, excommunico, low Lat.] to er- 
_ * EXCITATION, S. [Fr. fram excitats, | clude-or debar'a perſon from havingany fellow- 
Lat. ] the act of putting into motion; the act | ſhip with 2 viſible church, or at leaſt from par- 


of. rouſing or awakening, . taking of the ſacrament of the Lord's ſup- 
* To EXCI V. A. [ exciter, F Fs Excite, per. 2 | | 
Lat.] to rouſe from a fate of inactivity and | | EXCOMMUNICA!/TION,'S. [Fr.] an ec- 


indolence to one of action ; or. from. a Nate of | clifiaſtical . cenſure or puniſhment,. whereby 2 

dejection and deſpair, to one of conrage and | perſon is denied the privileges of a church, cr 

— vigour; to put into motion; to awakeg; to | ſtom communicating at the ſacrament of the 

xouſe. In Eledrical Experiments, to make the Lord's ſupper. The few inſtances, if not the 

globe or tube fit to communicate the electrical f tctal diſuſe of the power of excommuricatien in 

'xatue, by friction. ic che eilabliſhed church of late years, is an amiable 

_ . .  EXCTTEMENT, S. the motion by which a | inſtance of the henevolence of its rulers, and 

_ perfor: is. rouſed from a ſtate of indolent inac--| ſhould not only raiſe admiration and praiſe, but | 
AV. one of vigorous action. llikewiſe converſion. and conformity. 

EXCITER, S. one who ſtirs up to action; To e goo lot er, Late | 

the cauſe by which any dormant virtue is put in J off, and cerium, a hide os. in] to flay, or ſtrip 

action 3 or any thing is put into motion. off the fein. co. 
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4 "IF" „„ Ronog er a rg 0 


tex, Thats the bark of 2 tree 


c, 8. ercreſcence, Fr. excreſcent, Lat.] a. 
trary to the original from of à thing, or the 


parts of bodies of animals. 


 dicine, the act of ſeperating excrements and 


|  XCRETIVE, - Adj, . [excretions, Lat. 
having the power of ſeperating or ejecting ex- 


excrucio, Lat. 


do vindicate a 
| txcurſo, Lat.] an atttempt to 


harte; à progreſs 
and boundaries, Applied to the mind, a digreſ- 


treating of. 


| fenders thing a fit object of being pardoned. 


lligning a motive which may remove blame, 


Lat.] to leſſen guile, by a 


£1 g 8⁴ loſs of an ea 
of flaying, or ſtripping off the ſkin, 

"EXCORTICA ION, S. 
in- Botany, the 
pulling or peeling off the bark. of trees, 


7 EX/CREMENT, S. {Pr:'6f Se nen, 
Lat.] that which is diſcharged at the pardtal 
paſſage of the body. 


EXCREME/N TAL, Ad. Which is of 
the nature of, or voided as, excrement. ' 
mt roar eye Adj. containing. 


excrement. 
EXCRE'SCENCE, . or. EXCRE/SCEN- 
ſuperfluous' part growing out of another, con- 


common production of natufe. In Surgery, 

ſuper flaous and luxuriant fle ſſi growing on the 
EXCRE/SCENT, Adj, [Fr. 3 Lat.] 

ſuperfluouſly- or luxuriouſly ning: out of a 

thing. 

EXCRETION, 8. [oxeretia, Lat.] in Me- 


excrementitivus humours from the aliments or 
3 and erpelling or cen them from the 


etements, or excrementitious humours from the 


body. 
EXCRUCIABLE, Ad). [from excruciate] 
tormenting or having the pang: of torment- 


o EXCRU 'CLATE, v. A. [ercruciaus of | 
to · torture or torment. | 

To .EXCUILPATE, V. A. [from ex and 
cuipatus, Lat. ] to clear from any accuſation, or 
from a charge of a crime or fault; 

EXCULPA/TION, S. an be or vindl- 
cation of one charged with a fault; an endeavour 
perſon from an accuſatian. 
EXCURSILON, S. [Fr. excurſunt, Lat, of | 
to leave a ſettled 
bath; a ramble; an expedition into diſtant 
the common limits 


lan or departure from the e eee 


EXCU'RSIV E, Adi rambling 3 wandering; 3 
or deviating. 


 EXCU/SABLE, Adj. Cr. that for which | 


any apology may be made, and admitted. 
EXCUSABLEN ESS, S. the quality which 


EXCU'SATORV, Adj. pleading an excuſe j 


and vindicate a perſon's conduct. IRS 
To EXCU/SE; V. A. ref, Fr: excuſo, 
ing ſome circom- 
ance which may render the commiſſion of a | 
fault leſs blameable ; to diſcha1ge a perſon 
zom a duty or obligation; to paſs by without 
; to make an apology, defence, or vindica· 

non, in order o wipe off wy e or r;cheat 7 
e imputation. 1 5 1 15 


| 


of 


E XR 
\ PXCU'SE, S. an apology. 


EXCUSELESS, Adj. without any motive 


To EXCU'SS; 
Law, to ſeize: and detain 4 perſon's pr 


abominable, or wicked, as to' de eto be ct 
Figuratively, very ba. 


to deſerve to be acturkeds Figurati 
nably 3 in a very bad manner ully. 
To EX ECRATE, V. A. 


enges 


""EXECRA'TION, 8. a curſe; an itmpreca- 


thing 


170 EX!/ECUTE, V. Av 


ene Ar. . 
ere of exepuor, Lat. ] to di 


cording to the ſentence of .the lau. 
--EXECU'TION, 8. the 


laughter. 
he that inflicts puniſhment on an offender; 


law. Deliver over to executers. ?* Shak. 
EXF/CUTOR, S. 4 
ted by a teſtator, to 
tained in his will. 
EXE/CUTORSHIP, 8. the e of 6: per- 


* inted executor by a teſtator. 
ECU TRIX, S. à woman intrufted with 


the aa of the will of a'teftator. : 


« ha, Father, uſed in- ſcripture, the word 


word abba. 
exprans any book or author's writings.” ” 


f m_ SE. ; 7 * * % A | 


Kl ge by way of an ry: x2 


operty. 
% Unleſs. his goods and eſtas be frd xc.” 


li 
b 15 es Lat.] the 2. 
of ſeizing + © If . 


« goods to ſatisfy. Sie.. 
EXECRABLE, Aj. [Fr]: fo deten 


Ern which any thing's 


EXECU'TIVE, Adj. having the quality. of 

executing or performing: - ' Adtive,” or putting 
into execution, oppoſed to. deliberatrue . 
time. 


EXECU'TER, S. be thar perfotmsany thing 
planned; he that executes a deſign ; a perſon 
| who inflicls the puniſhment ſentenced by, the 


bn he. is mina 
rm the articles con- 


EXEGE'SIS, S. [Gr.] a word uſed as an ex · 
plication of another: Thus in the words 4 - 


father is the axege/is, or explanation of the Syriac 
Likewiſe a diſcourſe or comment nd 


EXEGE'TICAE; Adi. Tsftyerixer,. Gr. 1 


or Mex efteret in 
* a perſon' s vindication ; a reaſon or motive afy 
from ex and cor» | Err to juſtify from accuſation or guilt. 


| or reaſon'to free from blame or puniſiment. 
EXCU'SER, S. one whi pleads for, or one 

who forgives or paſſes by the faults of, another. 

V. A. lexcuſſus, Lat.] in 


EX ECRABLVYV, Adv. in rick 4 B as 
„ abomi- 


execratus, of 
execror, Lat.] to curſe as an object containing 
the moſt abominable, deteſtable, and wicked 
. to 1 to abomi- 


tion; or wiſhing ſome evil to a Fe or 


rants Gn 
or duty; to put a law, 6r any 
wing pia, in practice; to pat to death, at- 


practice of a thing action. In Law, the N 
act in cauſes of debt, wherein power is given 
to the plaintiff to ſeize the defender's'\ goods 
and body; death inflicted by law 3 ; death. 3 


EXECU!TIONER, 8. Jacky den ab; 
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& EXE/MPLAR,'S.fLa t.] a model 10 
e original to be imitat et. 
EXEMPLARILV, Adv; in ſuch a manner 


w to deſerve imitation. In ſuch a manger asto- 
warn or deter others, applied 
- EXE\MPLARINESS, S. 
3. a pattern, and worchy of imita- 
on. . l +01 
on the firſt ſyllab 


n 


: 
: 
t 
1 


” 
- 
* 


: 
F 


bl 

le] worthy - of being (propoſed 
as a pattern for the imitation of others, applied 
Soth'to perſens-and things. Suchas may deter 
and give warning to others, applied to puniffi - 
ments. Remarkable. e 1) 8 5 
EXEMPLIfICA“TION, S. a giving an ex- 
ample. In Law, che giving à copy or draught of 
an original record. 5 8 TEL} 
, Lat. J to Hluſtzate, explain, or enforce by 
an example on inftance; In Law, to tranſcribe 


1 


1 


—— 


? 


dre G47 4, 15 
To EXEMPT, V. A. 22 Lat. 
2 off] to free from any obligation or duty; 
cio priv F STAT $2180 } 


EXE'M PT, Adj. freed from ſervice, office, 
obligation, duty, or tax by privilege ; not liable 
20. * "IS R : ; R 
EXE MPTION, S. [from ex and -empiic, 
Sat. eee from any ſervice, obligation, tax, 
Hurthenſome employment, or lax. J 
- - EXE*AQUEIAL, Adj. ¶frem exequie, Lat.] 
delonging to a funeral or burial. =» oo ; 
 EX/EQUIES,''S. ſit has no ſiagular, from 
+4 1, Lat.] funeral rites or ceremonies, 
The tragical end of the two brothers, whoſe 
4c 2338 3 . e e 
EXEREENT, Adj. In, Lat.] prac- 
- tifing'; following any trade, employment, or 
vocation. * Ever exercent advocate. Ayliſfe. 
- "EX*ERCISE,"S. exerciſe, Fr. exercitivm, 
Lat. J a motion of the limbs or action of the 
body, confidered as conducive and neceſſary to 
health; ſomething done by way cf amuſement ; 


an ation by which the body is formed to grace- 


© fulneſs-and ſtrength; any practice by which a 
. perſon is rendered ſkilful in the performance of 
a duty or diſcipline. **+ The exerciſe of the 
4 fokdiers.”” Uſe or actual application and praftice 
ef a thing; employment; any thing required 
to be 28 a talk ; an application of the 
mind to ſtudy,  — ; | z 
.. Fo EX/ERCITSE; V. A. ſexercice of axercer, 
Fr. exercto, Lat.] to employ the mind in conſide- 
ring an object; to uſe ſuch action of the body 
as is n ry to keep the fluids in motion, and 
preſerve health; to train or teach a perſon any 


dAiſcipline by frequent practice; to taſk, em- 


ploy, or keep buſy ; to practiſe; to exert, ot 
put in practice. To exerciſe dominion over 
them.“ Mart. xx. 25. To praftiſe the dif-. 
ſerent evolutions of an ar my, in order to attain 
mill in military diſcipline, | 


EXERCYSER, S. one who acts, performs, : 


or practiſes. 
EXERCTTA“T 
Lat.] exerciſe 
of the lame 


* 


ION, 8. [Fr. of exercitatio, 
; psaQtice ; a frequent repetition 


— 


by 
* 
* 
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to puniſhment. '* p 
ate of being 


— 
2 


[exemplem and 


| 


To EXERT, V. A. [exertis, of enero, Lat.] 
to uſe with an application of force, vehemence, 
or vigour ; to put forth or perform. To apply 
ſtrength, force, or vigour, uſed wich a reciprocal 


ronoun. 0 n 
EXE'RTION, S. the act of bringing into 
force, vehemence, 


action, including the idea of 
ſtrength, or vigour. - | 2 

; ' EXE/SION, .S.  [exeſus of arade, Lat. to 
eat out] the act of eating out, or eating a way 
through. Theophraſtus denieth the ex:fon of 
| £6 yipers through the belly. of the dam,” Brown, 
| _EXESTUA'TION, .S, fexeftuatus, Lat.] 
a fermentation or violent internal commotion of 
| the particles of a body ; an ebullition or effer- 
% blood. Boyle, + 


veſcence. 4 The inward exeſtuations of the 


| EXE/TER, 8. the Auguſta of the Romans, 
Iſea of Ptolemy, and Antoninus's Caer-eſk, or 
Pen; caer of the Britons, and the Exanceſter of 
the Saxons, afterwards abbreviated to Exceſter 
and Exeter; ſo called from the river Ex, on 
| which it ſtands. It is the capital of Devonſhire, 
and called the London of the W. there being 
no city between it-and the Land's-end, which 
is 108 miles diſtant, It is walled round, and 
was the feat of the Weſt. Saxons, Here ſeve- - 
ral. Roman coins and other antiquities have been 
dug up. Formerly there were ſo many mo- 
naſteries in the place that it was called Monk - 
ton. Beſides chapels, and five large meeting- 
houſes, here are ſtill tv/enty churches in the 
city and fuburbs; among which is the cathe- 
dral of St. Peter, where it is common to ſec 
hundreds of people at morning · ſervice by ſix, ſum · 
mer and winter. This is a mayor-town, and 
county of itſelf, which ſends two members to par- 
| liament. It has a long bridge over the Br, with 
houſes an both ſides. © Here are four principal 
ſtreets, (one of which is called the High-ftreet} | 
all centering in the middle of the town, and 
called Carſox, a corruption, ſays my author, of | 
ths old Norman pnatre vi for veyer, 3. e. the 
four ways, though it would rather ſeem to be 
carreau, the ſquare, Here is plenty of water, 
which is conveyed by pipes; and an old caſtle 
called t, where the affizes are kept. 
In this city and fuburbs are hoſpitals, à work 
| houſe, alms-houſes, and charity-ſchools, together 
with a county-infirmary of late erection. For- 
merly ſhips could load and unload at the water- 
gate; but the navigation having been obſtructed. 
fluices and gates have been ſince made by act of 
parliament; ſo that veſſels of 250 tons can 
come up to the quay. In this town ie a briſc 
trade, particularly in ſerges; and here are twelve 
companies. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 'which 
Edward the Confeſſor tranſlated" hither from 
Crediton. Topſtram, fix miles below: the town, 
may be booked upon as the port of Exeter. It 
gives title ef Earl to à branch of the Cecil fa- 
mily. It lies twelve miles N. of the Engliſh 
channel, and 272 W. of London. The weekly 
markets here are on Wedneſdays and Fridays, 
and annual fairs on Aſh-Wegneſday, Whitſon- 
Monday, AuguR 2, and December 6, for horn- 
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ed cattle, horſes, and almoſt every cam 


Fridays, 
hitſun - 
r horn- 


moditys 
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* forth effluvia or ehalations. a 5 
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Of all thefe:1the'Lammas fair is the moſt conki- 
e for ſerges and woollen ſtuffs, oY 

. ToEXFOILIATE, V. A; [of ex ind folium, 

Lat, a leaf] in Surgery, to ſcale'a bone. 

EXFOLIA!TION, S. the act of ſcaling a 

bone; ot the late of a bone which breaks off in 


EXFOLIATIVE, Adj. chat which has the 
power of ſcaling a bone, or of producing exfo- 


EXHA'LABLE, Adj. [from Exbale] that 
which may be raiſed, conſumed, or diſperſed in 
ſumes or -exhalations. A 
EXHALA'!TION, 8. [exbatatio, - Lat.] a 
fume, confiſting of dry, ſubtle corpuſcles or 
effluvia, looſened from hard terreſtial bodies, 
either by the heat of the ſun, agitation of the 
air, the electricity of the atmoſphere, ' or ſome 
other cauſe, aſcendintz by the laws of hydro- 
tics, or the repulſive dr electrical quality of 
the air, to a certain height in the atmoſphere, | 
where they mix with other vapours, and form 
clouds, Q. The act of echalintz, or ſending | 


4 


To EXHA LE, V. A. [exbalo, Lat.] to 
draw forth or emit effluvia or enhalations. Figu - 
tatively, but improperly, to exhauſt, dry up, 
er diſperſe any moiſture in ſteams or fumes. 

EXHA'LEMENT, S. an eflavium; a va- 
pour; an exhalation. | In R6-” 

To EXHAUST, V. A. [exbanſflis, of ex- 
baurio, Lat.] to drain any fluid or liquor; to 
draw out till nothing remains. 5 

EXHAU'STION, S. the act of draining, 
or drawing dry. - Figuratively, an entire waſte, | 
or conſumption. i” + | * «2 4 

EXHAUSFLESS, Adj. not to be emptied, 
drained; .drawn dry, or totally conſumed. 

To EXHFBIT, V. A. [erbibetus. Lat of 
&bibeo, Lat} to offer to view or uſe; to propoſe 
in a full aſſembly; or publie manner. | 

EXHIBITER, S. he that offers any thing as | 
a charge or accuſation in a public manner; he 
that expoſes any curioſity, natural or artificial, | 
to public view, © ELIE. 25 ö 

EXHIBYTIOR, 8. [Fr. erbibine, Lat.] 
the act of diſplaying, explaining, or rendering 
Viſible and ſenſibie z the act of expoſing to pub- 
lic view, © In Law, the bringing a charge or 
zccuſation againſt a perſon in a public or open 
court. Allowance, ſalary or Driven 
« to live in exile on à fmall exbbirion. Swift. ., 

EXHPBITIVE, Adj. containing & cepre- 

tion or diſplay. | 

To EXHFVLARATE;, v. A. [exbilaratus of 
extilaro, Lat.] to cheer, comfort, or inſpire 
with gaiety, - 44 3 . 

EXHLARAÆTITION, S. the act of inſpiring 
with chearfulneſs or | Joy 4 the ſtate of a; perſon 
inſpired with joy or gaiety, applied to a ſenſation 
of pleaſure, which is lefs than joy, but of ſome 
E 7 GN 1399 | 

ToEXHO/RT,, v. A. [exborter, Fr. of er- 
bote, Lat.] 4 indure 'a perſon to the perfbr- 


o 


4 


mance of a thing or duty, by laying the motive | 
before a: perſon”; 


of it, and its conſequences, 


0 

him of Mis duty. „ We befcech an exbort 
by the Lord ſeſus, x Thel . 1. 

EXHORTTION, 5. [Fr. erbertan, 


| Lat.] che motive Which can induce a perfor to 


perform duty; the act of laying ſuch 
motives b AY. as may incite Rim te 
perform a du. Bi 2 


EXHORTATORV, Adj. containing mo- 
tives to ineite a perfon to perform a dut yx. 
EXHORTER, S. one who endeavoutt to 
perſuade or incite a perſon to a duty. 
EXIOGENCE, or *EXAGENCY, ſexigem, 
Lat. J a want, neceſſity, or diſtreſs, which de- 
mands immediate affiftance and relief ; any 
preſſing want; diſtreſs, or ſudden vecafion; | : | 
EX/ICENT;S. [exigens, Lat.] 4 mans, 
buſineſs ; want; or an affair whick' equi 
immediate afſiſtande and relief. 
EXIGUITTY, 8. ſexigiras, Lat.) fmall- 
neſs 3 vere 3 1 . 2 "Hh 
EXFGUOUS, Adj. [eg, Lat eg, 
Fr:] Tall, Sete Ae 1/16 1 
ENML E,, S. [exil, Fr. exul,- exilium, Lat. 
though now univerſafly accented on the firſt, it 
formerly was accented indifferently on either 


Hyllable}' the Rate of a perſon who is driven 
8 mer bs on Who. i. 


art.. : 5 

To EVIL E, v. A. {formerly accented on 
the laſt, by Dryden on "both ſyllables, and at 
preſent on the firſt ſyllable. opiy ] to expel of 
drive” a perſon from 'a country, with a ſtriet 
prohibition not to return during life, or within 
a certain time. Figuratively, to expel or baniſh 
any bad or good quality from'the mind. * His 
brutal manners from hits breaft d. 

„ Expell'd and ex:7 d. Dr 


 EX'ILEMENT, S. the fate of a petſon 
baniſhed his'country, | 


EXILTTION, S. [exilitro,. Lat.] che act of 
ſpringing and ftretching out e 
and ſuddenneſs; exploſibn. Will not take 
« due with nol und be re, 

To EXT'ST, V. N. fr, hs & exiſto, 
Lat.] to be; to h:ve actual being or exiſ- 


EXPSTENCE, or EXISTENCY, S. [ex- 
iftence, Fr, cxiſtentia, Lat.] that whereby a thing 
s an actual being; the ſtate of being ; actual 
or real fruition of beigg. 
EXI'STENT, Adj. [exiftant, Fr. exiflens, 
Lat.] in being; in actual fruition of being. 
EXISTIMAYfTION, 8. [exiftiimatio, Lat. 
opinion, eſteem, reputation, or the opinion thæ 
public has of à man's talents, abilities, and 
virtues. 7 £ 
EN IT/ S. the third perſon fingular preſent - 
of exeo, Lat. to go out]. in Theatrical Writings, 
implies that a'perſon is gone out of fight, or 
off the ſtage.  Figutatively, a departure from 
mk death ; a_ paſting or paſſage out ef any 
. | 3” * 
EN ODUS, or EX OD, 8. [e, out, and 
oJog, Gr, a way or paſſage] the ſecoad book of 
the old Teftament wrote by Moſes, ſo called by 


| the Septuagint tranſlators, becauſe it contains 


© call upon a perſon to perform, or remind 


the departure ef the Lractites from-Eaypt » 


| 3 deſides 


EXO 
of 


befides which, it camprehends the. hiſtory. 
ee. mach. education, and flight; the oppreſ- 
ſions of . Hp in Egypt 3; Moſes! s return | 
fiom ; his commithon, to Pharaoh 3. the 
lagues he rags in FRYPr 3 z.the. . of 
Jews, Holt pegs through the Red-Sea 
and be Wilderne e manner of giving the 
law.; the erection of the tabernacle, and cele- | 
bration os the ſecond paſſover ; and contains 
— tranſact! 
- the death of . . in the 8 year of the 
world, land- 1 „The Jews 
call it Yeele Semogh, | i. e. AA Finely 
two fir firſt words in the Hebrew, 
EXO'MPHALUS, S. [from, FA 8 - 
doe Gr fs, hs ly Sores a in 


«to, unlc : to rt to 
e e 1 250 Ning wh which, ee. on 


won 
2 HER the at of diſhurchen- 
ing, e a, pe a, N oppreſſes by 


255 e , are 


bor em moved b r | 
81 E, or  EXO/ ITANCY, 
r.] the act of goipg out of 


. 
Fl common tract. or A a groſs or enor- 
PA rules of virtue; ; Werl 


oy 5 raous deviation f 
$ depravity .. 
EXO REIT. Adj. "fr. of er and. 
eie, Lat. ] leaying « or quitting. any rule pre- 
ſeribed, but more eſpecially thoſe, of virtue or 
1 5 3. not comprehended. in, any law. 
Cauſes exorbitant, and ſuch as their: laws: had- 
ec not provided ae * eee im- 
moderate 5 es "EX ve z. beyon unds. So 
cc et and exorbitant a are the deſires oem. 


Swift, 

175 EXO'REITATE, > ' N. from. er and 
orbito, Lat.] to leave any track, path, or road 
preſcribed. To quit its orbit, ap lied to a planet. 
« The planets wculd ag ometimes exorbi- 
ce 7 beyond the diſtance , of deten. 

ert. 

To,EXO'RCISE, v. A. Leteprig w, G.] to 
adjure by ſome holy name; ns dire away evil 


I 


ITA 


ſpirits by uſing ſome hol z to free a per- 
Gn from the influence doit * ſpirits by-religious 
ceremonies, . - 

 EXO'RCISER,. 8. ne. who, profeſſes to 


drive away evil n by religious ceremo- 
nies, 

EXO'RCISM, & [rf opnicuaace Gr.] the 
form of ' adjurazion, or religious ceremonies 
made uſe of ie a a ee the inſguance 
of evil ſpirits.” 

EXO/RCIST, S, Lcd Gr, ] one who, 
by rige prayers, or religious ah, drives | 
away eyil ſpirits 
© EXORDIUM; s. Lat.) in Oratory, the 
beginning or opening of a-ſpeech, in which the 
. audience is prepared to hear what, follows with | 


N 
ro , 8, bee 5 and 9510, On. 


ions of 145 years, beginning. from | 


wy. tbe. | 


TY A 3 n ” 
* 4 4 I IE : 
; —< . 


» — 


E N 7, 
r 


EXOTIC, 441. Cikeueg, Gr. IJ foreign; 
not produced in oo own-countrys' | ? 
2 CERN a foreign plant, or 4 -plant 
or imported. from ab 10 2 
8987 £9 EXPAND, V. A. [expando, Lat.] to 
2 or lay open like a net r 00 di 
de. n N Þdu ks 3 4 
WN 8. pen ſum, 'of 
Lat.] a body widely extended, a eee 
inequalities on its ſurface ; a ſurſace ; extent. 
EXPANSIBULITY, 8. capableneſs of being 
Fpandel, Or ſttetched ON i» =o 


ſions. 

N EXPANSIBLE, 405. capable tobe Kretch- 
ed to a large exten t. 
1 EXPANSION, 8. Ainet e "IE bra. 
edly gonſidered, and diſtinguiſhed from extern, 
which implies, according to Locle. diſtance 
« only, When applied to the ſolid parts of 
© matter. In Metaphyſics, the idea of 
laſting and. ering diſtance, all the 

. — exi 
of dilating, 7 SW or ſpreading out a body, 
whereby its bulk or dimenſion is  encreaſed, 
whether internally by elaſticity, or externally 
by rarefaCtions.... Figuratively, the ſtate of 2 
thing which takes up more ſpace than it uſed to 
do ; the act of ſpreading out a thing; extent ; 


or. ſpace-to which any. inen ym or ex- 


— ded... 
"EXPANSIVE, Adi. having the. power to 
ſpread. or extend to a large ſpace. 

To EXPA/TIATE. V. A. [expuriatus, Lat; 
of expatior, Lat.] to rove or range without 
confinement or regard; to preſcribe limits ; 
i W or treat of in a copious man- 

r 

. EXPECT, . V. a [exprfo, Lat.] to 
look out after z to have an appehenfion of future 
good or evil; 00 wait or MITES non 3 
coming, | 

'EXPE/CTABLE, Adj. thatqwhich-may be 
imagined to be produced by, or to come from. 
0 Spiritual en are not peut. from 
e ice, Hrœcun. 

" EXPE/CTANCE, - or. EXE TAN cx, 
8, [expefant, Er. ] the act or ſtate of à perſon 
who waits ſor the coming of another; ſome- 
thiog waited ſor; hope; or that which people 
had formed vaſt hopes from. 

EXPEC/TANT, Adi. Fr.! e in 
hopes of the arrival of a perſon, time, or thing, 
or of ſucceeding another S Fc The 


! ws 
1 


te expetrart heir. Swift... 
EXPEC'TANT, 8. a 8. [Fr 5 7 ant, tat 
one who waits for the arrival” of a period 


time, perſon, or thing, or the ſucceſſion to any 
place.; or is dependent on the en and fa- 
vgurs of another. 

EXPECTA/TION, "Ss; Ire. | andi, 
Lat.] the act of the mind, whereby it has 
knowledge of ſomething not preſent, but waits 
in hopes of its arrival; the Rate of - a} perſon, 


who waits vn he 2255 * 4 


12 + 3} z ESI 


— 


5 


4 


ogether. In Phyſics, — | 


— * 


— * 


hit upon on a 3 calami 
15 25 Aa or ' knowing in any particular office, At, 


5 * the 2 * 91 


or 1 


"6 rg one 255 Waits 


EXPE 
has hopes of, . preferment in a tate z one 1 
1 che arrival of re or 
0, 


pil EXPEC!/TORATE,. Vo A. er, 
Lat, out of, and pectus, pefforis, Lat, t reaſt] 
to void phlegm, or other matter which obſtructs 
the veſſels of 4 lungs, by coughinge, hauſting, 
or ſpittin 
EXPECTORATION, 8. "the aft of dil 
charging any ,excrementitious matter from the 
breaſt ; the evacuating or freeins the breaſt from 
phlegm, or any viſcid mattet, which obſtructs 
N the lungs, or ſtreight. Ms 


vat EQTORATIVE, * Ag; haying the 
quality to promote the cleanſing the breaſt or 
lungs of phlegm, or other viſcid matter, which 
obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs. 

EXPEDIENCE, or EXPEIDIENCY,, s 
[expedient, Fr.] the ſooo: 7 propriety of a 
means to the attainment of 

re . Adj. [Fr] proper t to attain 


apy particula 
PEPE T, 8. rde means proper to 
promote or forward : an end z3; 4 ſhift, or means 


or zun or elude any 

EXPE/DIENTLY, n in a manner pro- | 
per to attaip an end. 

To EXPEDITE, v. . Le of er- 
pedio, Lat. ] to free from any uction or im · 
pediment 3 to haſten ore quicken. 3 to diſpateh 
or iſſue from a public office, 


EXPEDITE, Ad; [expeditus, Lat.] quick z tien 
| performed ſoon 3, nimble or a | 


EXPEDITELY, Adv. ch pling, rea. 
dineſs, or haſte, 

EXPEDVTION, s. rr. "quickneſs,  ap- af 
plied to time or motion. A march or voyage, 
with intent to attack an enem 

To EXPEL. V. A. Texpellsy Lat. to drive 
out, or make a perſon quit 0 place by force. 
To <je&t or throw. out, app lied to the animal 
functions. 


q 
; 


lay out or ſpend money. 
_ *XPENSBLESS, | Adj. without coſt or 
928 ; without ſpending money. ſerif 
EXPE/NSIVE, Adj. given to ſpend money ;. 
Prodigal ; extravagant, applied. to à perſon. C 
ly ; requiring money, applied to ro AY BY 
Liberal, generous, giving money; freely, in a 
dad ſenſe, 4 This requires an active, 
. five, and indefati gable goodneſs,”* Sprar. 
EXPE!NSIVELY,, Adv..in foch a — 


2 


8,8 e 


or heading . 


AS nee 4 * 

« or ſtandin perſon in, a great fl fun 

| EXPE?! TENCE. 12 e el 
J pratice; requent trial 3 know es Finnen MW, 


called— | frequent practice, and obſervation 
mon occurrences of life. 5 my 
to try, « rue. 


To EXPERIENCE, V. A. 


tiſe; to know by practice. 5 
E: XPERIENCED, Part. rute et vr by, 3 
S. obe who makes fie- | 


freq practice or — 
. 

quent jals or experiments. a: 
EXPERIMENT, S. 15 ems tr,” 51 
erimentum, Lat.] rial of, any thing; 4 tr. 
Poe of the reſult of certain "applications" and 


motions of bodies, in order to diſcover their 
effects, their laws, and maya or to be able 


to atrive at the true cauſe of the Phanomen 
occafioned thereby, © e l 
| J BXPERMENT, V. A. [experinicn 15 
to try ;. to diſcover by trial. 
"EXPERIMENTAL, Adj, [Fr.] 'pertain-? 
B to, or built upon iments ; n by 
trial and experiment. perimenta al Fbi 2 
is that which deduces the laws of nature 


pro and powers of bodies, and theit ac- 
42 pu each 1 by ſenſible en, 
pad trials made with that view. Wehe 
"EXPERIMENTALLY, Aas. Wi erheri- 
Fas by vis by baying been ſenfible. | 
"EXPER 1M MENTER, 8. one ho As 
philoſophical experiments, 
EXPE E'RT, Adj. Fr. expertus, Lat.] il. 


4 


or buſineſs ; dexterous, Uſed, with in before © 
the Sbjct” of Kill, | bt W of _ by Fase. 


„ Expert i ma be” 
DS KY tes ”s e it to . 
rived from expert, as _— governs 5 AS. of 
nitixe, but is _yſed in a different fignifi 


| EXPERTLY, Adv, in. eh. a manner *, 
|" born, All. 8 
7 ey 8. "ill or cnowle: 


fe being stoned, rend N 

by ſuffering or e 
To EXPVATE, V. A. 
tus,” of 


[expier, Fr, wis- 
expio, Lat.] to make ſatisfa&ion_ 155 
, atonement for fins, by ſuffering the, 
EXPENCE, 8. *[expenjum,. Lat,]. coſt z | ment due. N or by N e 
charges; money laid out for any uſe... 

Le EXT END, V. K. [expendo, Lat,] & to 


thing equivalent to them ; to 
83 95 threats of 20 e or prodigy. THT 

EXPIA'TION,.S, {ex 1 50 l 
1 endured, or 


ered, to 9 the puniſhment du 
1 9 « + * ien 


 EXPIA!TORY, jd the p 

to avert the divine 25 Fm 

4 EN 
Law, _ act 


1— has to the laſs, 


4 I Sc +. ale: xe” 
2% | 


A. 


to dive out 25 Zee | "ke 
| Fj guritivel) 7188 with or 
pe fs Be 


* 


* 


Lat. e 8 N ar th | 


brea forced out of the longs; 
he. or or breath ;/ + vap r, breath, 1 
of fie deff 
ExprRr V. A. [expirtr, Er. 
Lat.] to breathe out x. to 1825 out Mor ns va⸗ 


N 


| 5 or n to cloſe, conclude, or 


an end; to periſm; to fy eit with 2 
50 cad 


ude, "finiſh, * e 


plied to 3 or any Jod. 
. EXL AN, „A [explane, At. to 
vp. any difficulty in a book or 
to iUnſtrate. 80 
EXPLAINABLE. Adj. that which” may 
be rendered more ea 


AT NER, 8. one who tlears u any 
difficulty, nn renders 4 thing more Ly in be 


e oN, 8. an illuſtration or 
comment, whereby ener is rendered, more 
eaſy to be underſtood. 

EXPLA'NATORY, Adj. containing 
illuſtration, or ſuch Irks as render a t ing 
eaſy to be underſtood, 

EX'PLETIVE, I. bum, Lat. ef 
expletus, wag 2. i "the. A "Goh" which is 
uſed merely to A Vacancy, or make up 
the Wadi of feet 10. verſe. By. of 8 Are 


by modern . poets eſteemed as mere 6. ele , 
but 


if it be evident that They increaſe the force 


and N of an e , and ferve to diſtin- 


guiſh the tenſes of a verb, they can by no. 


means deſerve the name, and ſhould be rather |, 
looked on as "auxiliary words, than Tock as 


have ho meaning, 
EXPLICABLE, b 1 that which may. be 
ained, underſtood, or rendered intelhzible. 

K To E- IAT, V. A. cx) Weg Lat. 
25 at; J tc ubfötd. ey Ex 
« their leaves.” chr. 75 explain, or Eb. 
der any diff culty 225 eaſy to be unde lob, 

EXPLICATTION.S, (Fr. Jute the "go of 6; 
irlp, er un — gur ative ex 


laini rin an 4 cult 5 
Joel ihe ie ple L mee cx afy tobe nh pg 
Ente giben bh ner ; ; all weer 


One 1 * Nav 8 > rendenty | 


to explain, or l W . to de 


underffood. * 


. 


* nch eite, Fr; e Veit 8 
J v ng, 1255 155 th, 
by us, ed to 0 
X rf 27 Y, 242 os ly ;* ire ly; 
without 1 inference. 


EI V. A. va, Lat. 
4 ſap 119 0 


ee con- 


As af opinion” 
a3T 


tempt By biffing Vols dh 1 * 
* * or contempt, 


Da ore of ay ee 


(cate 1 


1 Arthmeffe; the number which © 


or plain to the under- J 


Y 


mo, ; Lat Amr, Fr. ] 
See „or by 5 5 of dhe 


— 


KE XP 
, EXPLOVT, 8. Lr. ] a defi es. 
a ſuechfefut'4; re 1530 f 
wink 0 E, WA, ea . - 


witke trial of; to ſearch ine he's 0 to Ae. 
cover by ex exanifaation ; to try, In order der to make 
diſcoveries, © * 

EXPLOSION, 8 expleſio, Lay the ac 
of driving out any * h noiſe and 8 
lence; the noiſe. n made 0 the borſting or firing 
of gunpowder.” 

Er „ A00j. ariving out with nolſe 
viole 

NPO NN. 8. [| exponens, Lat.] in 
eſſes bow 


often a given ower is to by divide. by 1 its root 
ere it be brought to unity. | | 
EXPONE!NTIAL, Adj, in ee a ap- 
lied to curves which parte e of the nature of 
algebraic curves, as confiting of u; finite num - 
ber of terms, though they be indeterminate, 
and in ſome meaſure of the nature of 'tranſcen- 
8 curves, becauſe they cannot be algebrai- 
ally conſſructed. : 
goods! from 


| To EXPORT, v. A. to fend 
our own to foteign countries for fale. 
EXPORT, S. a Prey ſeat out of the 


—- - 


| 8 to fo 
8 fret 8. the act or Practice 


of ne goods to fortign markets for ſale. 
EXPO'RTER, S. he that ſends commoci- 
l foreign 'tountries,” 
| To EXPO'SE, V. A. [expoſer,”Fr.] to liy 
open, ſubjett, or make liable, appli to ri- 
icule, cenfutt, examination, puniſtient, ca- 
lamity, or —_ 1 M 
EXPOSI S. Texpeſitns,” Lat. e 
en in Which a 1 placed e | 
o the ſun or air; an interpretation, . 
or treatiſe,” to tender the ſenſe of a writer more 
Pon and intelligible. 0 
EXPO STTOR, 8. Lat] an mer 
[ To K ULAT 1 
f expoftulo,” Lat.] e debate; on, or argve 
1 es a perſon” by way of complaint againſt 
ething. 
EXPOSTULA'TION, 8. the at of res · 
ſoning; or wg A thing to another by 
way of complaint | 
4 EXPOSTULAYTOR, 'S. a" perſon wh are 
Boes «ith, or brings 3 complaint to another. 
EXPO'STUL.A TORY, Adj. containing the 
1 df 4 complaint; FEA 
EXPO!/SURF, S. the act of laying 
92 ic view aud obſervation; the fate + Of 
eing fub bject or liable to blame, puniſhment, 
1 dpi or danger; à fituation in which a 
4 


— 


ing lies open tp the ſun and Air. 
TY EXPOU/ND, v. A. [expons;” as] to 
4 terpret, or explain any difficult paſſage z o 
(| y open; in order to examine. He ; 
ed both hit packets.” Hudib. The! ene 
i a Latiniſm not to be infitated; oy 
EXxPOUNDER, S. ene who explains.” i 
Fo EX REISsSs, V. A. erpraſſus of Py 
to repreſent is 
tative arts of p 


ſolely 


TY ſculpture, "or pate e utter, apf ied. 


| X. P. ; 
ſolely to language, i: declare one's ſenti- 


8 The e 


nts; to {quetze out; to force out 
par *to" extort by wolente. s and 
« racks cannot expreſs from 2 wer than 
66 thy deeds. Jeb 

EXPRE!SS, Adj. copied or werder a near 
reſemblance, Applied to the imitative arts of 
painting, draw 
direct! terms; applied te 


q a, * 4 


without any ambiguity.” dg 1 
EXPRESS, . -[ expres, rr a 
ſent with expedition on pur to deliver a par- 


ticular meſſage; 2 meſſage ; * declaration in 
zin and direct terms. © | | 
EX PRE/SSIBLE, Adj. that che thay be 
uttered, or Communicated by words 5 that 
which may be forced out by ſqueezing. 
EXPRESSION, S. [Fr.] the act of c 
municatint an idea by language ; the p 


form, manner, or ſtyle uſed in communicating 


one's thoughts 3 a phraſe; the act of fqueez- 


ing or forcing out any thing by preſſure. In 


painting, à natural and lively repreſentation of 


the ſubje&; or of the ſeveral objects intended 


te be ſhewny whereby the humam body, and 
all its parts, Wave the action ſuitable to it: the 
face exhibits the ſeveral paiſions proper to the 
figures, and proper obſervation” is Had of the 
mou they - impreſs on the other external 


" EXPRE/SSIVE;” Adj. having the power of 
uttering. or repreſenting, | 

EXPRE!SSIVERY, - Ade. 10 a clear and 
direct manner, applied to language. 

EXPRESS 
preſenting, or conveying ideas to the mind. 

EXpRHNSSLV, Adj, in direct terms 3 plain- 
ly ; poſitively, 

EXPRE/SSURE, 85 [from . Lat] | 
expreſſion, or the conveying ideas by language. 


«© More divine than breath or pen can give ex- 


« preſſure to. Sbak. The form, or likeneſs 
deſeribed. © The e of his eye, - fore- 
« head, Sc.“ Shak. ark, or impreſſion. 
reſſure that it bears, Shak, 


To EXPROBRA'TE, V. A, [exprobratus, 


of exprobes, Lat J to charge wirky + a 79 by 


way of reproach; to upbraid. 


To a lg 
t brate their ſtupidity.” Brown, 


EXPROBR A/TION, 8. a Sec ac-| 
« A denial with ſcorn, 2 Farne 


cuſation. 
H exprobration.”* "South. - | 


To EXPROPRIA'TE, v. A. (om er 


and proprivs; Lat.] to-alienate; to relign one's |. 


Property to a thing; to make a thing no longer 
one's own, „When you have refigned, or 
4 9 cond gned, mom ee, will to 
op.“ 
EXPU!LSION, S. the act of driving our 
the ſtate of a perſons driven out from a pl 
EXPU'LSIVE, Adj. having the power of | 
driving or foreing out. 


To EXPU!NGE, V. A. [expunge, Lat-]-to 
ks or-rub out. Figuratiyely, to | affack, ET 


ilate. 
EXPURGA/TION, 8. ber 1% 1227 
N or cleanſing. * ye) 


4x 


* 3 * 


ing, ſeulpture; and ery. go. 


ENESS, S. the power of re- 


EXT 


purification from bad mixtures, or from error 
and falſehood,” © Aft and wan __ 
tn. Bron. e 
XPU'RGATORY, 7 5 N 


Aſth care]. ſo 
ſhew great care in the ſearchy . Trend te 
neſs A labour i in the prodr 


1 With 75 te mallee. X. vt, 3A my” 
BX/C ELV, Adv. perſectiy; accu- 


rately j 9 ſuch u manner ds 
ſhews no ſmall deins in Ry 2 
ductibn. Patty 4 


EX UISITENESS; age Tune 


owing to gteet care and 
EXSU'CTION, 8. ſex and fufdio," Lat. 
the act of draining or drawing oui b Ke et 


„ After this firſt eæſuction. [oy rages 
EXSUDA/TION, S. [ex 
Lat.] the ad of diſcharging by rr 20 
To RXSU DR, V. A. 1 4 21 to 
diſcharge by ſweat; to diſtil 
teal EXSUF/FOLATE, Legen 
J towhiſper, or bus in the . 
6e 7 uffolate and blown ſurmires. 2 a 
peculiar to the author quoted, | 
To EXSU'SCITATE, v. | A. {exſu 1 
Lat. Wale Lat. — to rouſe, or ſtir . 
EX/TACY: 98, Eeſtacy Fg PORK N 
EX/TANCY, 8. = Abet "ah ant, 
22 ſtate of riſing above, 


The order of * nn 97 
EX/TANT, Adj. [extans, Lat. 
ſurface. 


out or above the other parts of thi 

That part of the teeth which is exrans: 

above the gums,” Ray. Publie ; not ſup- 

preſſed ; ſtill to be met with, applied to books, 
EXTA/TIC, or EXTA'TICAL; Adi. car- 

rying or tending to ſomething without; raptu- 

rous, or elevating to the higheſt degree of joy 

and tranſport See Ecfiatic. 

i EXTEMPORAL, Adj: [ extemperatis Lat. 

ſudden ; without any preparation or premedi- 

tation. 

| EXTE/MPORALLY, Adv. quicklyz wich⸗ 


out any 8 ſtudy or preparation. 


EX TEM ORANEO US, Adj. I extempo- 
raneus, Lat.] occafional ; ſudden 3 not allo 
meditation. f 

EXTE'MPORARY, Adj. e 
Lat.] ſudden quicle; formed without Rudy, 
operated, or premeditation. 


previous thought or ſtudy; withour 1 
tion. Sometimes uſed as an ad) $6: A; 
long extempore-diſlertation,”? eke, 'No. 247- 

. To EXTE'MPORIZE, wy A. to 
without premeditation. The erf 
Ic faculty is never more out ob. its cleans 
ec than in tne pulpit. South. 

To EXTRND, V. A. Leb, Lat.] to 
firetch out toward? any part; to ſpread 3 to 


2 a n of a. FLO Cr ere" 


e away, what is 'noxious,! erroneous, — ; 
BS © ISITE, AS, Lat; een. | 
* anion ' ee La 


ts of a ſurfaces 


ing or giving any time for preparation or * 


EXTE'MPORE;- Adv. ſuddenly/z' without | 


4 


| : 
— 5 
y 


cc rend i 


bps * "T 


OT: #0 LITE 200 ü tor” 


F — © 
3 or impart. In Iaw, to feige. 
. the perſon, er meant, 
EXTENDIBLE, 15 capable o 
made Wider or longer. 
is EXTENDLESSNESS, 8. an unlimited 6 


unbound render: 

 EXTENSIBY ITY, s. , qoalit f [at 

being made wider or longer. 

EKT. INSIBLE,-- Adj. capable ß . 

vidergor *. 14 dapable or includ · 

ing tet omprellending m Kal ns 
EXTE/NSIBLENESS, t the quality of beint 

wider or long iet 
EXTENSION, S. 444 Lat] | 


Semen the length or breadth of a thing ; | Shak. 


the ſtate of 8 breadth is 
enercaſed, In Phyſics, the diſtance 2 12 
entremes of a ſolid body. abe 
EXTENSIVE, Adj. wide; 'hrge.! ; 
. EXTENSIVELY, Adv. * 
EXTENSIVExESs, s. largeneſs.z wide- 
veſs; i ffuſiveheſs. 3 5 n 


EXTENSOR; 8. in Anatomy, a muſcle 


by which any limb is extended. 

EX TEN T. S. | extentus, Lat.] the: diſtance | 
between the extremities. of a thing the ſpace | 
filled 5 communication; diſtributian. In Law, 
an execution, - or-ſeizure-of a perſon's goods. 

To EX'TENUATE, V. A. Textenuatrs, 
Lat.} to malen an, narrow: . mer; to 

e lean. 


3 EXTENU AT ION, 8. eee Lat.} | 
the act of repreſenting things 


lefs ill than they 
are. Mitigation or alleviation, applied. to pu- 
niſhrgent, A loſs of gs or . a che 
body, in Medicine. 5 a; 
- EXTE/RIOR; Adj. [Lat. exterimer, 7. 
outward g external; not eſſential. 
EXTERIORLV. Adr. outwardly. - 
To EXTE'RMINATE, V. A. [extermina- 
tus, of extermino, Lat.] 
uttetly. “ To explode and terminate 
« rank atheiſm,” Bent. 


A's 7; £ 


EXTERMINA'TION, $: 2 


$36 Whether diſplant- 


Bacon. 


Lat.]/ the per- 


Lat.] total deſtruction. 
« ing, or extermination of prope le. 
EX TERMINA“ TER, S. 


_ Who lays waſte a 'courys. fr ping 


its inhabitants. 


o EX TERMINE, v. A. . 
% Your | 


Lat.] to-defiroy ; to put an end to. 
0 ſortom and my pit = wag both. exter- 
« mined.” Shak. 


EXTERNAL, Adj. outward; Nom with- 


oat; outward appearance; or that: which . 
boook or writing. 


pears to the ſigbt. 
EXTERNALLY, Adv; W . 
-EXTILLA'TION, S. {from' er and fill, 


Late to fall i in drops] the act of- falling in 
41 e g of rene juices. * | 
| confitence by diſtillation, or evaporation over 


drops. 
Derb. 
To EXTIMULATE, v. A. Latina, 
of erima, Lat. ] to prick or ante. e, Eu. 
incites unttrexpulſiam. Brown, 
+ EXTIMULA'TION, S. pungency ; or the 


to root out; to de- 


duration. To fp | 


1 


«Ang © Sieg x F Kate o 95 
Cl naption, ' ſen or 8 
det inſpid, without $0); tirbiin. 


14 Ty 20 * e 15 

eee CO , Adj. erachten Lat. J quench. 
being | ed ee 1 1 Ge flop with- 
out any ſuryiy: ied to ſuegeſfion. Abo- 

liſhed or an lied to, aw. . 


ee Ser 85 [extin&io,; 126.1 the 

3 "os putting out, applied. to 

' e ot a. thing abe * 1 
e * 2 V. "4 . 

Lat.] to put out or quench, applizd. Ar: 

eee e applied to che paffions. To 

, eglipſe, or obſcure by ſuperior — 

” er natural graces that 9 an.) , 


EXTIN/GUISHABLE, Adj. — may. -A 
put out, ,quenched, ſuppreſted, or deſtroyed, | 
EX TIN GUISHER, S. a hollow, cone which 
is put on a canile in order to put it out. 

Ex TIN GUIsRRAEN r, S. the a& of ſup- 
preſſing, deſtroying, or putting an end to a thing, 


F 


|| Abolition, applied to laws z the act of taking 


Ps all the geſcendants or ſurvivars of. a ente 


J. 

To. EKR ATE, F 1 
Lat. of. Ane, bee. Ic rok d tes deſtroy, 
utterly : 

| EXTIRPA'TION, S. {Fre wi pris, Lat. 
the act of roeting out, or utterly. deſtroying. 
ExXTIRPATTOR, S. Lan. J nnen, 
out; a deſtroyer, . - 

To EX HOL, V. A. leis La} ropraiſe z 
ito magnify with praiſe. 

_ EXTQL/LER,, S. one deni r mag- 
niſes with praiſe. FA 24 ? 
" EXTOR/SINELY, Athy in olent m 
ner. 2 10 8 
| To EXTORT,V. A. [extortus, from. ar- 


5 28s Lat. J. to draw by force; to gain a con- 


eſſion, or to make adiſcovery by biolent means; 
to wreſt an expreſſion from its plain and obvious 
meaning; to gam by violence and oppreſſion. 


5 EX TO(RTER, S. a perſon who. makes uſe 


of -oppreſſion, violent or indirect means. 
| EXTOR'TION, 8. [extorfion,. Fr.] the act 


or practiee of gaining or acquisinz by force; 


the force. or violence ard tk” a gain a 
ching 7 : 
EXTOR/TIONER, 8. one No eh 
* violence; one who practiſestextortion. | 
| "To EX'TRACT, V. A. [extcFum ſupine . 
of extral, Lat. ] to draw: or: take: one thing 
tram another 3 to draw by chemiſtry, In 
Arithmetie to bnd the root of any number. 
To abridge or tranſcribe ay pallige arg a 


 E'XTRACT, 8. extraGus, [Lats] i in Phar- 
macy, the pureſt and fineſt part of any ſubſtance, 
en by diſſolution or digeſtion of a proper 
nſtrum, and. afterwards into a thick, moift 


fire, In Literature, an abridgment of a book, 
or a tranſcript of ſome paſſage.” g. 
 EX!TRACT, Fat. drawn out 3 ſeparated 


From, 


'EXTRA/0- 


1 


OE OOO 


by which any things taken out, a | 


x7. 


- EXTRACTION; &. . ports 
hemiſtry an macy, an operation 
co "naw, Bene drawn from natural 


bodies. In Surgery, an operation by which any 
| mitter lodged 11 is taken out, 


In Genealogy, the ſtock or family from which | 


a perſon is deſcended,” -In-"Arithmetic, extrac- 
tion of rost, is the method of finding - che roots 
of given numbers or quantities. 


EXTRAC'TOR,'S, a a perſon or wcnn 
EXTR AJUDVCIAL,” Ad. [from extra, 
Lat. JR. Joby out; of the regular ens 
for W 
TNA DUAL, Advis manner | 
lifferent from the common or ſtated ee of 


pocedute at law. 1 


EXTRAMUNDA NE, Adj, [from mw; | 
Lat, beyond, and eee, Lat. "ks world] be- 
yond the bounds of this material ſyſtem, 

© EXTRA\NEOUS,. Adj. ſextranevs, Lat.] 
not intrinfic or eſſentipl to a rey: aaa or 
of a different ſubſtance,  «< 

EXTRAO'RDINARIELY, Atv, {from Es- 
er. in a manner out of the common 
method and order; e z eminent]y ; 
remarkably, 

EXT RAO'RDINARY, Adj. [from extra 
and ordinarivs,, Lat. J different from, or out of | 
the common courſe or order; ſomething more 
or better than common, Uſed, advetbially, for 
the i onounciation, inſtead of extraurdi- 


rartly, ny things that are eee 
« rare.” Wo if. 

EXTRAPAR O/CHTAL, Adi. Cra, Lat. | 
without, and parochig, Lar.' a 19 dot inclu- 


ded or comptehended in an 

IAN e A Adj. from extra, | 
Lat, and mcia, Lat.] not e's the ſame 
province; or not within the juriſdiction of the 
ſame perſon. 

EXTRAYA!GANCE, * or EXTRAVA“. 
CANCY, S. [extravaggnce, * 
vagans, lat. ] an excurſion, or fally beyond | 
preſcribed bounds 5 irregulatity 3 wildneſs. An 
immoderi'e heat or violence, "applied to the 
paſſions. Waſte or fu 5 nce. | 

 EXTRAVA'GANT, Fr. extrawa- 
gem, Lat,] wanderin 1 of or beyond the 
preſcribed bounds, 40 ons extravagant and erring | 
« ſpirit.” Shak, Roving beyond any preſcribed 
forms, or the beunds of moderation f immode- 


rate ; irregular ; not reduced to rule ; 3 prodiges 3 | 


or profuſely expenſive. 

EXTRAV'A AGANTE, S; one who is rncles; 
ded,” or comprehended in any general rule or de- 
hnirjon, In the plural, applied to thoſe decrees. 
of the popes, which are added to the cannon 


law, - 


EXTRAV/AGANTLY, Las contrary to 


a) rule; 3 in an unte we le or ene mt |< That vaſt confluence. 


degree; profuſely expenſive, 


_ EXTRAYA'S ATED, 4 [ratravaſtr 

re 2 extra and waſa, Lat: J for out of the 
els 

"EXTRAVASAITION, 8.thealteioncing, 


r. extra and f 


E X U : 
ar the late ef being bored out of it | prope, 
eee e ©: 

EXIT RAVENATE, Ad. {rb ind won, 
4 travenate blood. Gramville,*- 4 
EXTREME, AGj, [Fr. of nene, 11 
N applied to degres. Utmaſt, or far⸗ 
=. applied to fruation or- time; Lat, 
or that Which has nothitg beyond h. 
applied to danger. Extreme when is one of 
| the ſacraments of the Romith church, is mini- 
F ftered to | people. dangerouſly. 5 ot conſiſts in 
anointing them wit holy oil 7 77 
| form! 27 prayers for thenm- 
EXTREME, S. the * . .or high- 
eſt degree of any thing ; points at 122 2 "greateſt 
{ diſtance from\each-other. In Logie, applied to 
; the Lava and ſubject j in! oe condlufion of a 
| ſyllogitmd, .- © 
EXTREMELY, Adv, 5 the utmoſt de- 
e Very much, or greatly, in familiar lau- 
uage. 
5 EXTREMVTY, S: lang Fr. 5 
| micas, Lat. ] the utmoſt parte, or thoſe fartheſt 


of N diſtreſs, or poverty. 

To EX/TRICATE,'V.'A. L "A 
pine of extrico, Lat.] to free'vperſors from any 
; perplexity or difficulty, © 777 > 

XTRICA/TION, 'S.. the 5 of freeing 


icſelf.. 


eternalz; 'outward ; from 
To Ex TRV DE, V. A. Fextruds, Lat} 
to thruſt out; to drive off or away by violence. 


e cle mud. am,, . 


of thruſting or driving out. An 
C and elevation of others. Burner. 
ExTVUBRRANCE, S. from ex and ruber, 
Lat. a wen or knob] a knob or part which 
| riſes above the Teſt of a ſurface. The irre- 
«« gularities-or extubmrances,” Mamumw.. 
EXURERRANCE, S. | Fr. exuberantia,,. 
Lat.] ovefgrowth ; ſuperfluous ſhoots ; uſeleſs 
abundance ; Juxuriancs, + +. - 
EXU'BERANT, Adj. are Ln} 
,growing with ſuperfluous 


plants. Luxuriant ; ſuperfluouſly - plentiful ; 
* abounding in the utmoſt degree. 


EXU/BERANTLY, Adv,” abundantly eren 
to the higheſt or a ſoperfscbe degree. 

To EXV/BERATE,. V. A. [exuberatas, or 
| oben Lat.] to abound in the higheſt degree. 


4 


Re 


. Zeyates in God,” 


| moiſture, through the pores of the er e in 
ſweat; the matter iſſuing ot pn 


EIS fare; . „ 


1 a” 


Lat. } let or forced out of the veins, Es | 


and faying:.a ; 


from the centre or middle; thoſe" points which = 
are moſt oppoſite to each other; the remoteſt or 
fartheſt part of a countiy; the vemoſt- 157 80 


from petpl lexity, difficult de ed 
EXTRVYNSIC, Adj. in 4, Lat.] out- 
ward ; external; not in de ſu e or ſubject. 


EXTRYNSICAL, AY. 1 Lat. I 


{<< The fea had been extruded and driven. off by | 
EXTRUSION, S. Lerne, Lat;] heed. | 
Ines. 


applied to 


e | 
| EXVUDA'TION, 25 the act of emitting”, 
e . s 


1 


P 0 rr nr  CEIEng — 


* — e 


“ do not—9 


to defend 


| EVE 
Te EXVLCERATE, v. 4.  [exulcerarus, 
of 'exultero,” Lat. exulerer, Fr.] to make ſore 


with an ulter ; bo. affect with a runniag ur dor- 


roding. humour. Ae e to Afflict, en · 
"Ex corrode. 11 hy: 


ULCER A'TION,.S.\ the act f eabGag feb 


23 ulcers ; the beginning of an eroſion, 
, N re ſubſtance, and forms an 
a inflaming or anging, a 
rr = IN N having a. «| 
ERA Adj. a. ten 
dency to Prodveg wle. 
+ To EXVU/LT,V. N. [exvlro, 12% % he 


affected with a high degree of gladneſs on joy. 


W arab: S. 4 tranſport, "of "joy or 
"ar 

EXULTAYTION, 8. lerlan, 12.) rop-| 
turore light, * i 


'EXUNDA'TION, S. [exundatis, Lat.] an | 


over flowing. F e de 4 great abun 

e The er en overflowing 5 bis won 

cc ſcendent and infinite goodneſs. : 
EXU/PERANCE;, S. [ ae Lat.] 

ſurplus, or greater quantity. Which = off 


<< the Ge a qa balance the | vigour,"tf 


EXUVI@,/. [Lat] the ins or tells 
which are caſt by an animal. 
EVA, S. [mas, Fr.] 2 young haue 


talcen from the neſt, not able to prey tor i 1 


Little aſes that oy out. ' Shak, 


* EVASMUSKET, s. a young unfledges | | 
male hawlk of the muſket Kind. 


«©. my eyeaſmuſke 


_ How © mow 
„ 
EVE, S. {formerly ene in the . at pre- 
tent eyes, auga, Goth. cap, Sax. oog, Belg. aug, 
Teut; ee, Scot. cn, plur. dhe organ of ſight; 
fight, or evidence conxeyed by the fight; _ 
ccuntenance ; aſpect; regard; notice; 


| een ;. opinion formed. by een thel 


pl:ce from hence any thing can. be ſeen; 
view. Ia eye of every exerciſe.” | Shak: 
Any. thing formed like an ee. 

ToEYE; V. A. to watch; to keep in wide 
Neuterly, to appear, or ſeern, week When — 
e well to you. Shak. 
e 8. Lg -r, Sax. ] the appls| 

e 

EYE/BRIGHT,'S... See Ebb... 

EYE'BROW; S. [rogan-bregh; Sax]. the 
hairy arch over the eye, intended by Providence 
it from any moiſture which: oooh 


E YR 
| -\EYE'SHOT, 8. che look ur ghet dt an 
e. 66 508 2 5 Neg. No. af, Young man 


x E SIGHT, 8 3 ſicht of 4 eye. 
EYELSORE, 8. 1 offenſive to the 
., Foe ts 72 


; EY E/-SPOTTED, Adj. marked with How 
like eyes. = bird. in Ne etre 
| © train.“ Spe n 
EVE&STRING, S. the tendon-or bene by 
| which the eye is held in its place. 
EYE TOO Tf, S, the tooth. on the upper 
jaw, on ach ſide, next to the grindets, called 
by anatomiſts, dogs-tceth, or dentes canini. 
; \EYE/-WINK, S. u quick ſhutting and open 
ing of the exe, intended as a ſign or token. 
6 OR could never ber e et Her.“ ry 


EYE. WrrNES, 8. one what gives 5 

mony to facts which he has den. 
EYRE,..S, (Fr. iter, Lat.] in Law, the 

court ol juſtices, itinerants. 

aſl EY RV, S. [ey, Teut, an e881 the place 

\where bird of es anger we or . 


WF 


þ We A B 


- $7 * A L 
"ad? * 89 ky 2 — 
4 


The Bib letter of che i” = the 
fourth.conſonant. Its found in Engliſh 
By 15 invartahle formed by. the compreſſion 


—— 


'of the whole lips and. a forcible _ 3 it re- 
ſembles very much that: of the V 3. and-its ſhape 
in the Iſlandic or Rupic bet is diſtinguiſhed 


from it only by having a dot in the middle. Its 
form is the ſame in the Roman and Saxon al- 

phabets as im ours, and ig by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
made by placing two N gammas over each other 


thus 2 )* others again imagine ĩt to have ſprung 


from the , which being 1 with the 
ſtrait firoke f , and the upper and lower parts 
of the omicron, "which croſſes it, at different 
Fong ight have 9 given riſe to 0 
form. 3 irinal_ preſcriptions it ſtands for 
fat, or let it be made, In Muſic, the fourth 
note of the gamut z. and when ſt at the 
beginning of the; line, the baſs cleff. Among 
the numeral letters it dae ; and when 4 
daſh was drawn over it thus, F 40, oo. On 
e inſcriptions, it Ggnifies Kun, or 


otherwiſe run into it from the forehead; 


; EVE-DROP,, S. a tear. With geat 
eye-drops.”" Sha. wag 
7 Ess, ihout eyes z blind. 

« That gyele(s ace, Pre. 1 


EVE!TET., S. [ æilla, Fr. a little aye}! 2 hole 
through. which: light may enter; a ſwall hole 
wrovght in linen, uſy 

angyelet-t ele. 

EYE/-LID, S. [from ye and: 4 the mem- 
brane, or kin, which: cloſes the eye 

{RY E. SERVANT, S. one e werb only] 

While watched, or while his maſter is preſent. 

EVE. SERVICE, S, fervige erk melo 

while the maſter f preſent, | 


termed by ſemſtreſſes : 
tions ; to tell falſehosds with an intent to deceive; 


ſon. 
Fa, in Muße ic, "the fourth note io the ſeale or 
gamut, as ut, re, mi, f. E 
© FABLE, [S..{Fr,. fabuls, Lat Ja tale, of 
feigned ſtory! N enforce ſome moral pre · 
cept 3 a fiction; a ſeties of events which com- 
poſe a moral, epic, 2 dramatic poem. 

Ta FABLE, V. N. to ſeitzn, or write $e- 


to lye. Actively, to feign 3 J te deliver; i in fables 
and tion 
FA! BI. ED, Part. mentioned or eclebrated 1 


't fables, 


i pries or 
FLER, 8. ver ef fejgned . = 


FAC 
$Aions 3; a'ſofter or more genteel word to ex- 


s a perſon; gvilty of lying. , 
RIC, S. [of fabrita, Lat.] a building; 
any thing compoſg of different 'of diflimill: 
pay the texture of a fille or Ruff. 

o FA!BRIC, v. A. 1 Jaoricgr, Jt] to 


$4 


bu at form, or contre” 


To FA'BRIOATE, V. A. [febricatus, of Ha- 


Fbricor, Lat] to build or conſtruct. 


FABRICA'TION, S. . fabricatio, Lat. ]the 
ad of building; conſtruction. 

FA'BU LIST, 8. 52 e, Fr.] a writer or 
compoſer! of fables, ; 

FA/BULOSITY, , abulefitas, Lat. the 
quality of dealing in fa ood, or telling lyes, 
« In this fabuloſity they would report. Abbot. 

FA/BULOUS, Adj. [ fabuloſus, Lat. den 
in, or belonging to fables, fiction, or fa | 

FA'BULOUSLY, Adj. in a feigned or 4 
lous manner. 

FACE, S. [Fr. facies, Lat. ] the countenance, 
or fore part of the head; the furface of a thing 
the front or fore part of a building or thing; 
the ſtate or appearance of an affair; appearance, 
look, or countenance ; preſence, or & 4 con- 
fidence 3 boldneſs. unrated and face a- 
« lone."*"Hudibe | 


To FACE, V. N. to carry a falſe appearance, 3 


or play the -hypocrite ; to come in front; to 
march againſt, or oppoſe an enemy or Ganger 


vith boldnefs and courage. Followed by dun, 


to deny or oppoſe, or put to filence by meer im- 
pudence. He faced men down that he ſtood 
« ll.” Prior, To ſtand oppoſite to, applied | 
to ſituation, To cover with 15 me oth: x, matter, | 


« Faced <vith rrarble,”” Adi. 
FA'CET, s al, faceree, Fr.] a ſmall furface; | 


a ſuperficies into ſe angles. “ Like 
« diamonds cut into facets.*” Bacon. 
FACE'T TOUS, dj. [ facetieux, facetieuſe, 


Fr, facetus, Lat. of facetie} wittily gay: u ed 
both of perſons and things. | 


FACE'TIOUSLY, Adv. in Aa merry, witty, 


and jocoſe manner. 


FACE*TIQUSNESS, 8. the quality of di- 
verting by chearful wit, or pleafant and jocoſe 
exprefſions or ffories, 


FA CILE, Adj. [Fr. of Kalbe Lat.] to be | 


Utained or performed with eaſe or little labour. 
„Will render the work facile and delightful,” 
Evelyn,” Eafily conquered or furmounted. ; 

To FACVLITATE, V. A. T facit: ter, Fr.] 
to make ea or to clear from gr culty ot im- 
pediments, 

FACPE rrv, S. ¶ facilir?, Fr. * eas, Lat.] 
eaſineſs of performing; or to be performed; 
freedom from diffieulty; readineſs in rm- 


ing; eifineſs to be perſuaded either to 10 90 or 


bad; flexibility or eredulity; eaſineſs acceſs; 
condeſcenfion ; or compliance, 

oP ACINER 1008, Ac Adi. pred fro from fa- 
Einorous, of fac's 7 Profus, Lat, ] vic He's 


« of a moft Facineribus ſpirit that will not ac. t 


« N it. Shak. 
„ pat. oppoſite to. 
FA'CING, S. an ornamental carectiig put 
vpon the 'outfide of any thing, 


1 


1 
FA 
Hem Lat: F ath 
. A real ET CRE 
1675 l yh; party in 
r. fatto 
a Nate ; à tumult, dif 0 "v7? hol l N 
FA'CTIOUS, A i Lade 2 FP given to 


faction, or public difſenflons ; loud and wehe 
went in ſupport of any party 3 ; 'pr]cerding va 
or tending, to, public diſcord 3 

FAC 1OUSLY, Adv. in a 'matiner - 


| nally  difcontented ; tumultuous 3 of 3 


— in a vernment. | 
N FA/CTIOUSNESS, S. inclination to public 


diſſenſion; violent clamorouſneſy in ſupport of 2 


art y. 
: FACTFITOUS, Adj.f fattitius, oy male 
by art, oppoſed to what i is produced by,s 
counterfeited, 

FA/CTOR, 8. [Lat. Hacfeur, Fr.] an a- 
gent; or one who tranfacts buſineſs for another. 
In Arithmetic, the multiplicator and multipli- 
cand. 

FAICTORY 8. 2 houſe or diſtrict inhabited 
by traders in. 2 foreign country ; ſeveral traders 
aſſociated or embodied in a place. 

FA/EULTY, S. | Faculté, Fr. "faculras, Lat.] 
the power « of doing any thing ; ; activity either 
of body or mind; the powers of the mind, 
whether imagination memory, or reaſon. In 
Phyfic,. a power or ability of performing any 


mal; 2 Knack, ſkill, or dexterity gained. by ha- 
bit; 'a quality or diſpoſition either good or bad; 
power er authority. Hath born Bis faculties 


ſeffors of any ſcience, in London peculiatly ap- 
plied to'phyficians, or other practitioners in me- 
dicine. The gentlemen. of the facalty.”” 

To FA'DDLE,V.N, 1 from 1 fade] 
to trifle, toy, or pl N. L 


„** 


To FADE, WF 1 to decline 
from a greater to a leſs v — 5 3 to 
grow weak, or 166 So to Yee: From 8 


ſtronger or brighter to a weaker or paler co- 
lour, To wither, applied to plants, or other 
vegetables. To die away, vaniſh, or wear out 


gradvally. 
FACES, S. Lat. Ramp dof js — in 
Medicine, excrements ; or the 

diſtillation and infuſion, 

To FAG, V. N. [ fatigo, Lat. to "I 
| weary or tired; to be fatigued. Till the Ita- 
e Hans began to Fag. of Mackenzie. © Adtively, 
do beat. 


piece of cloth, which is ade of coarſer mate- 
rials than the other part, Figurative the re- 


Lye eaner part of any 
| AGOT, 8. ffrr. fagws a fagotre, . rel, Brie. 
Mb Arm.] a' bundle of Ricks or bruſhwood 


bound together for fuel, or an other purpoſe. 
}F To'FA'GOT; Ye 4. to 8. up, or bundle 
1 


1 Ital. 2 op” No g. lid . 3 to grow 
"deficient from a former plen o become un- 


[ 


think or action, whether natural, vital,” or ani- , 


« ſo meekly.” Shak, The maſters and poſ- 


FA S. gas, Sax]: the end of a 


To FAIL, v. N x: [ ue, Fr. fala, Brit. | 


eee * extinRt ; to, 


| 
| 


| 
; 
; 
ö 
; 


— ———— ————— ——— 


| FA. I:; 


| _ in keeping an aſſignation, or 
i 2 _ Actively, to omit the : 
| j to be wanting to. TE 
FAIL, S. # miſcarriage, Et 8 . 
Ki attempt ion, Neglect or non · per- 
g formance of a promiſe or duty ; deficieoct ; | * 
| pot nth. * How he his title 
| „ tothe crown * dur fail N : Shak. ' 
"FAVIING, deficience, imperfeQion, | 
oc flight fault, owing to the infirmity of our 
aun, 8. deficience, or ceſſation. An 


.,omiffien,: or flip, applied to duty. A flight 
e * [ l. Sax, of 


nan, to re- 

N gion, Goth. ] glad ; 

_ Joyful uy 5 Tac Tk Fain when I fing 
" mee thee Fal lzxij. To be forced, com- 


pelled, or obliged. « Caſtalio was fain to make 
. <. tregchers at Baſle,” Locte. Though this 


| fon obſerves, it ſeems to have ariſen from a miſ- 
take of the original ſignification, or ſome ambi- 

us expreſſions z/ as, © I was fan to do this; 
_ which would equally fait w 


Wat compelled, or I cas glad to do this. 
"FAIN, Adj. gladly ; very defiouſſy; wil- 
" lingly. © Would fain have a law enadted,” 


Swift 
727 FAINT, v. N. faner Br.) to decay, | 
Kade, or waſte away quickly ; to 
ar fall into a fit; to dak down through dejec- 
7 * Actively, to deject; to depreſs ; to make 
| languid. 
77 AINT, 441. Ane, Fr.] void of ſtrength, 
- vigour, or ſpirit. Pale, dead, or void of bright: 
. neſs, applied to colour. Slow, not loud 
- {areely audible, applied to ſound. Cowardly; 
timorous. Faint heart never wan Bir lady. ” 
£ * om. in Camd. Rm. ; 
-FAVNTING, S. a fir, 2 a ſwoon, wherein 4 a 
. perſon. is ſenſeleſs for a ſhort time, 
FA/INTLY,. Adv. in, a feeble or danguid 
- manger. Deadly, or juſt vißble, applied to 
colour. Without force, applied to deſoription. 
2 audible, applied to ſound. Timorouſly 
or without courage, activity or vigour, appli le 
to the manner of action. 
FAEFENTNESS, 8. Jaoguor, or want of 40 
rits or ſtrength through fatigue ; fear ; want of 
2 e of force; timorduſneſa; dejoc· 


Pabtrv, Adj. weak; languid ;/ void of ; 


ee, N Ben nl 
AIR, Adj. | Fæger, Sox. ager, au 
Da | beautiful handfome 3 of » white com- 
plexian,/ oppoſed. to black or brown. Clean, 
pure, or without any foulneſs, applied to water, 
Serene, or not cloudy, applied to the weather, 
Equal, or juſt, applied to morals. Not prac- 
. tifing; any unjuſt or indirect 2 3 gentle; 
mild z commodious; eaſy; Cacceſsful, 
3 2 you. may make. 


. Shak 


| cot be ba f. to. nk: fnk; ewken with through 
i E r to mi its effect; 


a perſon : erer 5 te de defi- 


| aſt ſenſe is now. the only one in uſe, as John- 


the reſt of the | 
12 whether it was ſuppoſed to mean, 1 


c« ten 


þ 


w Janguid, > þ 


« Ir faints me. % oat. +. 


| ; 


in meadows, and 


| pox electing: or Nene 1 
ther * 1 5h 15 


35 1 


AIR Adv; gently without violence, joings 
2 a 2 I and ee wn, 
n term 

ſtrife or W. ali 27 
ee, with the world”. ca. 
; 2 woman. whole laid. 


"FAIR; 8. 3 A beauty 
ene honeſty, or honeſt dealing- Fair and 


1 * ſquare, Nic. keeps follæs rogerher,” Hip. of 
FAIR, 8. Tis Fr. fran, or frie, Lat 

2 public place, where merchants 2 =, | 
fort at ſtated times to diſpoſe of their wares, and 
enjoy ſome diverſions Which are uſually exhi- 


bited at ſuch times. 
ſomething bought for a pre- 


FAVRING, S, 
nV, 

RI. Adv. pleaſantly, 1 to 5 
tion. Honeſtly, or without fraud, —— 
the manner of — Candidly, or without 
wreſting the ſenſe, applied to eriticiſm. With- 

crit 
out blots, applied towritings, Completely; 3 en- 
tirely ; Pets, % All this they fairy over- 
66 came. 

FARuHs 8. beauty; ; elegance of fe 
applied to the make of a-perſon. er of form 
freedom from fraud, applied to- the manner of a 
perſon's dealings. 

FAVFR-SPOKEN, un civil and com- 

plaiſant expreſſions. 
FAVRY, S. a kind of fabled! foie, being 
| ſuppoſed to Appear in a' diminutive form, dance 
to reward "cleanlineſs, &c, 
An enchantreſs. To this great Jag Fm 
« commend thine acts.“ Shak. 

FAIRY, Adj, belonging to, or ſuppoſed to 
be given by fairies, | 
F AFRY-STONE, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
ſtone of an hemiſpherical figure found in gravel- 
pits, having five double lines arifing from the 


£ $4 4.422 


centre of its baſis, and meeting in the pole. 


FAITH, S. [ fede, Ital. fides,. Lat. foi, Fr,] 
an aſſent to the truth of a thing barely on ac- 
count of the credit or authority of the perſon 
who delivers it 3 an aſſent to any propoſition, 
not made out by — deductions of reaſon, on the 
credit of the propoſer, as coming from God in 
ſome extraordinary way of communication. Fi- 
guratively, belief of the truths of revealed reli- 
5 z the ſyſtem of revealed truth held by Chri- 

ians.z truth or confidence in God; truſt in the 
honeſty or veracity of another; fidelity, or un- 
ſhaken adherence to a promiſe 3 fincerity. oh 

FAVTH-BREACH, S. breach of 2 pro- 
"miſe or obligation; perfidy. * Upbraid his 
« faith-breath." Eb. . 

FAFTHFUL, Adj, firm in adhering to the 
truth of religion; bine the truths of re- 
vealed religion; true to D 
tract ; honeſt or. a ig 


fag FAITHFULLY, pi 1 belief 

the. truth of. revealed religion z with full con 
gences in the promiſes of God; with ſtriẽt d 
herence to duty, loyalty, and dhe diſcharze af 


e FAFTHEVL- 


1 
9 


n 4 a : T 8 „ PII „ a 
: ans 72, R 9 * 
- - * Wan * 
# 
# 
oy 13 5 


| FAUTHEULNESS, $1 25 de e 


'a perſon, MAY 2 o 
: rence nu * 2 by ee i 
et 88, Adj without beljef in the 


on-. 1 of wed oy nd OLIN ST 1 
FAKE, S. among ſeamen, a coil of rope. 
FALCA'DE, Ls. at e in 

Horſemandhip,, that ation of che haunches and 

legs of a horſe, wherein they low on a ſtop 

and a half fig. bg 
FALCA'TED, Adj. [ falatu:, Lat.] hooked; 
dent like a.reaping hook. or ſeythe. Applied by 
atronomers to the appearance which. the moon 
makes while moving from the conjunction to 
| FALCA!TION, S. [ fakatus, Lat. ] crook- 

elneſs; in a.crooked form, | reſembling that of a 

ſeythe or reaping hook. With a long falca- 
& tien or forcipated tail.”* Br Ü mn. 
 FA/LCHION, S. {the à is pronounced broad, 
ie a, ſauchon, Fr. Ja Wert copoked ſword or 
cymeter, td Sears oe Ie ng 

rA LON, S. [ feucon, Fr. falconne, Ital. 
falo, Lat.] a bird of prey of the hawk kind, 
ſuperior to all others for courage, docility, gentle- 
neſs, and nobleneſs of nature. This title or 
name is applied only to the female, the male be- 

ing called a taſſel, or tiercelet, In Gunnery, a 

ſort of cannon five inches one-fourth- at the 

bore, 750 tb. weight, ſeven feet Jong; its load 
two pounds and a quarter of poder; its ſhot 


two inches and a. half diameter, and 2 lb. and | 


FA'LCONER, S. [ fauconier, Fr.] a per- 
ſon who breeds, brings up, tames, and tutors 
birds of prey, ſuch as falcons, hawks, Sc. 

FA'LCONET, 8. [ falconette, Fr, ] a kind of 


ordnance four inches one quarter diameter at the | 


| bore, 400 Ib. weight, fix feet long ; its load 1 lb. 
and a quarter; its that ſomething more than 
two inches diameter, and 1 lb. and a quarter 
weight. bbs ia 5 2 n TP LOR 
FA'LCONRY, S. the art of taming and 
teaching birds of prey to purſue and take game. 
FA'LDAGE, S. faldagium, barb. Lat. of 
Jad] a privilege, which ſeveral lords anciantly 
reſerved to themſelves of ſetting up folds: for 
beep in any fields within their manors, and this 
not only with their own, but likewiſe their te- 
nants ſheep, Ts 8 e on Fs Te 
FA'LDFEE, S. a compoſition paid ancientiy 
by tenants for the privilege of foldage. 
FA'LDING, S. a kind of s02rſe cloth. NOR 
FA'LDSTOOL,.S; a kind of tool placed at 
the outſide of the altar, on which the kings of 
England knee at their coronation... 
To FALL, V. N. preter, I fell, or have fal- 
An or. faln, part. pail, fall n, of falla, Iſl. fe- 
allon, Sax. wallan, Belg. fallan, Teut.] to de- 
fend by aceigent from a higher to 3 lower 


1 


die 3. to be degraded from a high ſtation to a 
A os deoreaſe or Gaia fn 53 ue, weigh 
or quantity ; to enter into any ſtate of the b 


a thing in z compariſon; uſed” with Derr. Th 
ae ts gene r hin; N when 
lean, or decreaſe in bulk. Uſed with tum, to 
bow, or bend as a ſuppliant; to fink, or tumble 
proſtrate, on the ground. To fall on, to begin u 
do a thing eagerly ; to aſſault, or malce an at- 
vcd To fall out, to quartel ; to happen; ta 
Fall, 8. [from the verbs fall, lf. th 
act of dropping from a higer place z the a&t 
tumbling proſtrate upon 101 
lence ſuffered from dropping accidentally from a 
high place; ruin; lols of greatneſs ; decreaſe 
of price or value. Leſſening of ſand, or ca- 
8 applied to muſic. A Cataract, caſcade, 
or d | 

let of a current into any other water 3 autumn 
or the time when the leaves drop or fall-from the 


trees,” In Divinity, the ſtate of our firſt pa- 


rents, wherein, on account of eating the for- 


bidden tree, they loſt the happineſs of living in 
Paradiſe; and, according to Milton, ©. brought 
% death into the world and all our woe. 
„ FALLACIoUs, 'Adj. .f fallacieux, Fr. 
lax, fallacis, Lat.] producing miſtakes z full of 
ſophiſtry; raifing falſe e 7 deceitful, 
That fallacious fruit. Par, Lm. 
FALLA'/CIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to deceive by falſe appearances, or tending to 
lead into miſtakes by ſophiſtry. #4 
FA'LLACY, S. [ fallace, Fr. fallacia, Lat.) 
an argument made uſe of to lead à perſon into. 
an error; a ſophiſm. 2 441 


FALLIBULITY, s. [froin falls, Lat.] li- 


5 
F 


being in an error. „CC 
 FA'LLIBLE, Adj. [fath, Lat.] liable te 
| FAYLLING, S. an indenting, or hollow in 
a ſurface. The ſeveral. prominences and 
c falling in of the features. H © 
' FA'LLING-SICKNESS, S. See E 


- 
\ 


| FALLOW; Adj. Laube, Sax, dre, 


Belg. faal or fœl, Teut. ] a pale red, or yellow, - 
applied to colour. In Huſbandry, unſowed 3 
or left to reſt after certain years of tillage; 
plowed, but nat ſowed, or prepared for a ſecond” 
plowing. Figuratively, unplowed, uncultie , 
vated, applied to ground. Unoccupied, or ne - 


plowed in order for a ſecond. plowing or land 


untilled, and ſuffered to reſt, after bearing a 


An” 


| certain number of years. fo 
| To FALLOW, y. N. to plow in order to 


ſecond plowine, or an interval of reſt before, 
eed be ſown a ſe ond time. 
FALLOWNESS, S. che act of letting 
ground reſt before it be ſtocked again. Figura- 


FALSE, Adj. { fifes, Lat. fade,  fauſſe, + 


N 


Place ; to drop g. to move down any deſcent ; 10 


4 


7 
* 


r. J repte @ ch. be what it -is not; 
888 eee 


or mind. Fall aſleep“ Sa, << Fell inta 
< into ſuch a rage. Kralle, T nk below. 


the grœund-g the vio- 


(cent of water from a high place ; the out- 


ableneſs or. poſſibility of being deceived, or of 


lected. “ Let the cauſe lie allow.” Hudſbd. 
| FA'LLOW, 8. [ fealga, fealk, Sar, ] ground 


T7 


alta, Span. a defect; 


body or mind. 


frequent; too free. 


think it to be; want of faithfulneſs or honeſty ; 
a lye, or the faying that a thing is. what \ we are 
conſcious it is not. | 

aer Adj. contrary. to truth; erro- 

iouſly 
""FA'LSEN NESS, 9. contrarie to truth, ho- 
1 or faithfulneſs. 9 ; 
FALSIFICA'TION, S. the a&t of. 1 85 

the words of a ſentence i as to make it 0 
* fomething contrary to the opinion of the au- 


thor; contradiction, or confutation. To 
6c preſerve his 2 ty ns detection of falkfica- 
tien.“ Netes 


FALSIFVER, S. one n altere the words 
or ſentences of an author ſo as to make the 
ſenſe contrary to what it was originally; one 
who 3 or makes a thing appear to be 
what it is not; 2 liar; or inventor of falſe- 


hoods, 
To FALSIFY, v. A. 1 fa 1225 * 
counterfeit ; or forge 3 to alter lf, Fr 

_ Figuratiyely, to N or ory e 
to violate by treachery, Falſſying the mol 
« important truſt. Decay of Pg To 1e, 


or tell an untruth. 


FA'LSITY, S. [. "falfras, Lat.] the ,repre- 


| ſenting a thing to be what it is not; a falſchood, 


or lye. Figuratively, an error. 

To FA'LTER, V. 2 faltar, Span. of 
„ IN. a ftam- 
merer] applied to protuiciation, to heſi tate, or 
ſtammer in ſpeaking, . To fail in any act of the 
Actirely, to fift or cleanſe, 
«© Barley for malt muſt be bold and clean ei- 
et zered from foulneſs.” Mortim. 


and ſtammering, applied to utterance of words, 
With languor, . feebleneſs, or weakneſs, applied 


do any act of the body or mind. 


FAME, S. [ fama, Lat. ꝓafaa, Gr.] ho- 
ea report, Figuratively, rumour, or re- 


Fab. Part. ſpoken of with honour and 
eſteem. 


FA'MELESS, Adj. inglorious; not known 


ſor any production of the underſtanding, i inven- 
tion, or action; of no repute. _ 

FAMILIAR, Adj. 
longing to a family; affable, or eaſy in conver- 
ſation; with freedom; accuſtomed; common; 
« A poor man found a 
cc prieft Famili jar with his wife. Camden. 

AMPULIAR, S. one long and intimately 

e « A noble gentleman, and my 
te familiar. Shak. A demon, a to be 
* the devotion, or to attend the call of a per- 
on. 


FAMILIA'RITY, S. an caſineſs and free - 


[ familiaris, Lat,] be- | win 


4 


Sax. 


games of 'chinterſeit z treaclitrays, bt Un- dem of actels and aiſcotirſe, generally oy 
fot; b ypoctitical or 3 1 oa 3 8 2 Fa and intimately: eee 
FALSEHEA'RTED, , Adj. treacherous, op- being free from conſtraint, REY) And cete- 

to faithful. | mony. 55 uratvely, habit. 

"FA'LSEHOOD, 8. [from Fell 1 Bad, To FAMILIARUVZE, V. A. fauiliarie, 
: 93 "of ate or condition] the fete . Fr.] to Wear away the jmpreffiors of ave, or 
uttering in words the agreement or di diſtant reſpect, occaſioned by 1 to bring 
ment of ideas otherwiſe than it is or e re N from a ſtate of, diſtant fi riotity to that 
preſenting a thing to be different from what we ay lon Known and 3 the bands 


E Fe 

FAMILY S. thoſe who . in the 8 
houſe ; of defend Ham the fame progenitor. 
- FAMINE, S. Fr. from famer, Lat, hun. 
ger] So of fi d; diftreſs for want of ne- 


** FA MAISH, v. A. Lat. fam: 
old Fr.] to kill with (A. [ fawn, 1 55 ö 
to Kill with want of ſomething neceſſary to ſup⸗ 
port life. Famiſh him of breath, if not of 
ec bread.” Par. Loft. To die for want of food. 
8 to be in great diſtreſs for want of 

FA'MISHMENT, 8. of hunger. 
“ To. ſuffer thirſt and fanfare **" Hakerw, 
Not much uſed. 

Fr. - famoſus, 


FA'MOVUS, At. [ fangs 

14. much uke of and 10 for remark- 
able virtue, great exploits, uſeſul jnventions, or 
ingenious compoſitions. Sometimes applied to 
bad as well as good actions, —4 with i impro- 
N % Famous pirates. 

FA'MOUSLY Ati, ſpoken of of with ef- 
teem, and — Known for Wein er · 
traordinary, 

FA'/MOUSNESS, s. 
fame, 


FAN, S. [wannus, Lat.] a thin ſkin, piece 
of paper, ty, or — light ſtuff, cut ſe- 
micircularly, plaited in ſuch a manner that the 
plaits may be alternately inwards and outwards, 
mounted on ſeveral little Ricks of wood, wot 
tortoiſeſhell, &ec. which are joined together by a 
rivet at the other end, and 15 by the ladies to 
defend their complexions from the ſun, to raiſe 


great den 1 


FA'LTERINGLY, Adv. with heſitation | wind and cool themſelves, Se. Figuratively, 


any thing ſpread out in a triangular form, with 
a broad baſe, reſembling a lady's fan; any 
thing by which the air is moved ; wings. 
ni Stretch his feather'd fam. Dryd, An in- 
ſtrument by which chaff is cleared or winnowed 
from the corn, from wan, Fr. An inftrument 
to blow up or raiſe a fire. A fan to inflame 
«that love. Hooker, 

To FAN, V. A. to cool by the motion of a 
fan; toput the air into motion to raiſe a fire. 
ah Fans the poet's fire,” Pope. To ſeparate, of 


FANATIC, Ag}. | fanatique, Fr. fanati- 
cus, Lat. e wild, i „ and 
| enthuſiaſtic notions in religion. 
FANA'TIC, S. a perſon who has wild vo- | 

tions in religion; ; an enthuſiaſt, © |» - 
FANATIC ISM, S. religious mated. 

" FA'NCIFUL, Adj. entertaining odd and 
chimerical notions; changing or taking up an 
opinion, without conſulting reaſon. 


FA'NCIFULLY, "Adv. whimdcally. on 51 


? FAN 

pA r 
g the wild notivris of the fancy or imagina- 
— rather than thoſe of reaſon. 


wer ANCOY;” 8. {contraed- bel : Fattaſy, 


uin, Lat! parratrin, Gr.] 'a power or fa- 
2985 Mei mi Sch „Which compounds ideas re- 
ceived by the ſenſes, and by chat means forms 
objects, perions, repreſentati ps, and other ideas 
which have 110 Enftence without us; the i ima-. 
ination 5*an opinion formed barely by the ope- 
ration of the imagination, without the interpo- 
tion of reaſon ; an idea, image, or concep 
tion of the mind; a liking, inc nclination, vr 
fondneſs; meer humour, whim, or Caprice; 
ſome thing or. invention which pleaſes, +. 

To FANCY, V. A. 10 conceĩve or form an 


idea of in the 1 % Whom. I' fancy, but 
te ne'er « expreſs,” Dryd. To. ;Hke, or row 
fond of. ae her fo ſtrongly: ” Raleigh. 


FANNCY-SICK, Adj. not "real ly, but only 
imaginarily fick, appli to a perſon who is in 
bool health, but fancies, or imagines the's con 
traryß. 

FANE, S. rr. * Lat.] a temple, or 
place devoted to religions worſhip, / 

FA/NFARON, 8. Fr.] 4 bully; a" hec- 
tor; one O makes a great parade, or oſten· 
tatious boaſt, of his 3 and promiſes more 
than he cam pero. . „The character of a 
« f:nfaron or fie ctor. Dryd. 

ARON ADE, 8. [from faifaron) 2 
bluſter; an oftentitious 'ſhew or boaſt of à per- 
fon's abilities and Virtues; 75 The fanfaronade 
« of Monſ. Boufflers.“ Sv:ft. 

To Fade. A. 53 Vanger, 
Belg.] to ſoup | to ripe, « nnen Fang 


«K mankind 1˙˙ Shak. 


FANG, S. [ſom the ye]. th inn 
of a boar; tlie nail s or claws of -a b rd or beaſt, 
In Botany, ſhoot or tendril by means of 


which one plant takes hold of another. 
' FANGLE, 8. | fengan, Sat. to attempt, 
Skinner] a filly attempt ; a frivolous of trifling 
ſcheme, At preſent rarely uſed, unleſs joined 
3 as ie, farin, new fungle. 
. + 

FAN OLED, Part. gaudy ; ridiculouſly, or 
dſtentatiouſly ſhe wy.and ornamented, IF In this 
„ fangled wed "Shak, 4 

FANNGLESS,' Adj. without fangs, or teeth, 
© Like a fun 240% boar.“ Shak, 

FA/NNEL, 8. [fanon, Fr.] an ornament, 
bike a ſearf, worn s a prieſt round his arm 
When he lays maſe,' 


FA'NNER, 8. one that mikes vlt of a| 


Ns 

FANTASIED, Part, troubled with odd: 
Wnaginations or fancies. 

FANTA/SM, 8. See P —_— 

FANTA'STIC. or FANTA/STICAL; 10 


difeaſe in horſes or oxen, 


_Varer,, Belg. fabran, 


wk * 1 
"*PAN'PANSTICALNESS, __ Ar AV. 


n S. . nals captieiduf· 


FANTASY: 8. 2 Fr; phantafia, - 
Lat. oayraeig, 6515 dee Fa and Fhantafye 

_"FA!NFOM, S. See Pha; 

FAR, Ady. Lr, Sax. ef fre, Sar. 
journey, from faran, to go, faira, Goth. far 
Erſe] to a great diſtance, confſdered either 
length, or as extending on all fldes; almoſt ; in 
Ts meaſure, 1 The dax ,was, Fer dent“ 

get. 

FAR, Adj. aiſtain from any het mentioned 
or implied. *Ufed with hf bo 9525 fs an 1 
— as an adjective. In ho rlemanſhip the fe bY 

Ade / a Borſe, is that which is Fartheſt | 
the nder when movanhſy,, J. e. the right 


fide, 
| "Fo: FARGE, iA, We; Fortin 
Lat.] to ſtuff with different in 1 Fi 
ratively, to extend or ſwell out 1 322 
ditions. The faroed title. Sek. 
_ FARCE, 8. ¶ farcer, Fr. to mock ſce the 
| verb] a Urdinatic entertainment” of 74 rotnie 
kind, never exceeding three acts, but confin 
to the eſtabliſhed —— of the 5 | ates 
to a ſtuffed with wild and bdicrous 

e 3 of raiſing laughter, Figura 
tively, any incident or ckeln ane which 
rather diverting than {erious, and rathe? ridicys 
lous than rational, 

AI Adj. bann or tale to 
a farce. 


FAR CV, 8. [ farcin, Fr. fertig, Ital. * 


h vitiates 
maſs of blood. . 
"FAR'DEL, s. 2 Ital. e Fr. 
a bundle, or arthen, ve « Who would | thieſe * 


tc ei bear. Shak, 
To FARE, V. N. [farat, , Sax. ere, IN; 
As, ]to go; to walk 65 
move from one phace to another, % So on he 


my 


e fares.”* Pars Loft. To be in any Kate or 


condition, either good or bad. 10 live, 
to the matter of eating. 5* The tich frian foro 


| & n ” Luke xvi. 39, 
: FARE,'S: the price paid by, bt dhe from," 
a perſon for his paſſage in any carriage, Whether 


— 4 land or by Water; food of proviſion” fac 


ting. 
© FA'REWELL, Agr. word was offgt: 
ginally the impera n ns oy Fares 
joined. ljotically © — „ for fare vou 
* is by « oled as an adverb, both b 
rſon going aways = by a perſon 5 
ment uſed at 1 , we wh 
th 18 eld, J. — 8 * 
CA RE L J. lea vt | 
. Farewell, a long Farewell. 1125 
an "As Sbg. Sometimes uſed as an adjec- ; 


[ /anaſtique, pr. imaxinary; ratten ca- 


FANTASTICALLY, Adv. in a manner fice. „ Their politic fa I 


which can eriſt only in imagination, _ 
vaſteadineſs, * 


| 1 with great v 


* 


priciou . | «In ſurtwell pap 
e by whim and fancyy con * Inf a 


tive, for ſorhe aing in which leave is . 


Sek. No. 445. 
FARFETCH,. 8. * ON = 


FA'RFETCHED 
Fi” 


>. 
ho n 


FAR 


| it. a great diſtance off; ſought with care and 
ins ; not naturally introduces. 

PFARINA'TEOUS, Adj. f fine, Lat. 

meal] mealy ; reſembling meal. The 


„ f:r;naceoug or mealy ſeeds.” Arbuthn... 
FARM, S. [farme, Fr. f:orm, Sax, victuals] 
d occupied in tillage, whether it be a per- 
an's on, or hired ; the ſtate of lands let out 
at a certain annual ſum ; a certain ſum of mo- 


ney paid a government forthe right to its cuſtoms 


Or taxes. 1 1 
To FARM, V. A. [from the noun] to let 


or hire land of another perſon for tillage; to 
. Eultivate land ;; to rent the cuſtoms or taxes of a 


Nate at a certain tate. | 1 
FARMER, S. one who cultivates his own, 


or hired land ; one who advances money for, or 
rents, the taxes of a ſtate. 
FA'RMING, 8. the art of cultivating land, 


and breeding cattle, . EO 

| FA'RNESS, S. the quality of being remote, 
or ſitoated at a diſtance. © Farneſs from time 
« ly ſuccour. Carew. „ 

 FARQU'HAR,.[Gxoxcx] was the ſon of 
a clergyman and born at Londonderry in 1678. 
He gave -ſuch early proofs of genius that before 
he was ten years of age he produced. ſpecimens of 
poetry, in Which the force. of thinking, and 
elegance of expreſſion were evident preſages of 
his future excellence. He was an actor as well 
as a writer, and had alſo for ſome years a com- 
miſſion in the army, and as his dramatic as well 


as other works are in almoſt every body's hands, 
and the former often repreſented on the tage, | & 
they will ſpeak, his merit better than any thing 
ue can ſay here. It may not, however, be im- 


proper to acquaint the reader, that his firſt 
comedy, Love in a Bottle, appeared on the ſtage 
when he was but twenty years of age, and that 
he died before be was thirty, „ 

FARRA'GINOUS, Adj. | farrago, farra- 


inis, Lat.] compoſed of diffe tent things or. 


perſons; buddled. A farraginous collection 

« of all conditions.” Brown. Cn os 
FARRA'GO, 8. [Lat.] a mixed maſs 3 a 

 FAR'RIER S.[ ferricr, Fr. from fie, pf. 


ferrarius, Lat. from ferrum, Lat. iron] one ho 
makes ſhoes for, and puts them on horſes,; one 


who profeſſes to cure the diſeaſes incident to 
To FAR/RIER, V. A. to practiſq phyſic 


and ſurgery on horſes. 
To FAR ROW, V. N. to bring forth pigs, 
applied to ſwine. | 


FART, S. , Sax. wet, Belg, Jurtz, 
Teut.] wind let looſe behind. \ 


To FART, V. N. to break wind behind. | 
_ FA'RTHER, Adj. at a greater diſtance, ap- 


plied to ſituation. Longer. Adverbially, at, 


or to a greater diſtance, Pied as a connecting 
„ particle in à diſcourſe, it implies, moreower; 
sr, Adj. moſt diſtant. Adver- 
bDially, at or to thi , 
_ * FARTHING, S. | feorthling, Sax, from 


greateſt diſtance, 


| 


4 


+ 


"$464 
* 


A'S 
feortha, Sax, fourth, and Eng, Sax, ad i Jn ; 


termination] the ſmalleſt Engliſh coin, being 
in value the fourth part of a penny, | 

FA'RTHINGALE, 8. ge Fr. 
verdagal, Span. verdegarde, Belg.] à hoop, or 
petticoat uſed to make the others ſtand out, b. 
means of eircles of whalebone, or cane, whic 
are ſewed upon it. 

FA'SCES, S. [ Lat.] axes tied up in a bundle 
with rods or ſtaves, and borne before the 
Roman magiſtrates, as an enſign or badge ef 
authority, 5 5 

FA'SCIA, S. [Lat.] in Architecture, a broad 
li, fillet, or band uſed in architraves and pe- 
deftals. In brick buildings, the jutting out of 
the bricks over the window. 

FAY/SCIATED, Adj. in Architecture, adorn- 
ed with a band or fillet, In Surgery, bound 
with fillets, or tied with a bandage. 

FASCIA'TION, S. In Surgery, a bandage, 
or the act and manner of binding parts. Three 
cc eſpecial ſorts of faſeiatian. Wiſeman. 

To FA/SCINATE, V. A. [| faſcinatus, 
Lat. of faſcino, Lat. ] to bewitch, or influence 
by enchantment or witchcraft. 42 EIN 

FASCINA'TION, 8. faſcinatio, Lat.] 
the at of bewitching, y applied to that 
of the eye ot tongue. | WP 

FASCINE, S. [Fr. pronounced faſceen] ia 
Fortification, fagots, or fmall branches of trees, 
or bavines, bound up in bundles, which are 
mixed with earth, and ſerve to fill up trenches, 
to ſcreen the men, make parapets of trenches, | 


N y « 
#* 4 a 


c. . 
FA'SCINOUS, S [| faſcinum, Lat.] oecaſion- 
ed, or ting by witchcraft or enchantment. 
* The poſlibility of faſcinous diſcaſes,” 
Harvey. «: | BE 
FA'SHION, S. [ fagon, Fr, fattion, Ital.] 
the form, make, or cut of any thing; the 
manner in which any thing is performed; cuſ- 
tom, or the form which is moſt commonlp 
made uſe of, Men of faſhion, imply men of 
rank, flate, or dignity. $44 ba | Ry 
To FASHION, V. A. | 7 Fr.] 
"to _ in a particular form or ſhape; to fit, 
or adapt; to make accordiag to the general taſte 
or mode. hen TERA 
FA/'SHIONABLE, Adj. eftabliſhed by cuſtom, 
or mode ; made according. to the general taſte, 
or mode; obſervant of the mode; of a rank 
or. dignity ſuperior to the vulgay,  _ | 
FA/'SHIONABLENESS, S. eonformity to 
the reigning taſte, applied to building, plate, or 
any production either of the hand or head. | 
FA/SHIONABLY. N. in a eee con- 
ſormahle to the reigning taſte, or cuſtom. . 
Te FAST, V. A. [as, Sax. faſten, 
Goth. vaſtan, Belg.] to abſtain from eating 
drinking z to mortify the body by abſtaining | 
account. EM og (IS 3 | 
by. Fat s. from the verb] a ſpace of time, 
wherein a perſon takes little or no food. 


FAST, ae Lal, Sax. vaſt, Belgs baſh, | 


; 
1 


. ˙ 


rer pſy Slay, and Bo, iy Te, 4} | 


— — 


Sal, 


2 


Thr 
8d pr.] Arn; fired; deep or found, applied 
to ſleep. Cloſed or ſhut cloſe; with. a quick 


motion. N 


FAST, Ad firmly z kaerbeesly; ſwift· 
Iv, applied to motion. Nen er applied to 


tition. 


To FASTEN; v. A. to make firm, or im- | 


moveable ; to cement, tie, or link together; 
to affix, Neuterly, to ſtick of adhere. * 
FA'STENE 8 a Perſon chat makes firm, 


ties, or binds, 
FA'STER, * 3. one who- abſtain from 


food, 
Fa'STHANDED, Ad: eovetous, avxrici · 


dus; not given to generoſity. cc op king 


« was faft-bandad. Bacon. 
FA'STIDIOUS, bo [ faftidroſus, Lat. 5 
falidreus, Fr.] diſdainful j nice to a fault; 


ſqueamiſh. 

FA'STIDIOUSLY, Ade. in a contemptuous, 
d{dainful, or ſqueamiſh manner. 

FASTINESS, S. | feftenneſſe, fefineſſe, 
Sar, a] firmneſs, or firm adherence to a cauſe or 

arty ; a firong- -hold 3 a fortreſs, 

FAT, Adj. [ fat, Sax, wet, Belg., fe, 
Teut,] full fed; fleſhy 3 plump; or covered 
with an oily or unctious ſubſtance; groſs ; dull, 
from fat, Fr. Fat minds. Dryd, Figura- 
tively, wealthy 5 rich. A fat denifice,” 

life, 

FAT, S. the adjective] in 4 
2 white oily r — of the blood, 
depoſited in the cells of the membrana adipoſa, 
to be found immediately under the ſkin in all 
parts of the body, except the forehead, eye- 


lids, lips, ugder-part ' of the ear, N . | 


Ec, 


FAT, See Pat, 


FA TAL, Adj. ht on final, 1 Lat. 1 cauſing 
inevitable death or z cauſed by fate, 
deftiny, or neceſſity, 

FATA'LISM, 8 the 46Qrine of fate, or 
opinion that the occurrences of life and es 
of nature are eſtabliſhed by an unalterable ne- 
cellity, Some perſons have accuſed our au- 
* thor of fataliſm. Marburton. 

FATA'LIST, 8. one who believes and 


maintains that all things happen by Invincible 


receſſity, 
FATALITY, | faralite Fr.] «pre-determined 
and invincible neceſſary order or ſeries of things | 


and events; a decree of fate; an invincible in- 


fluence or bias za tendency to danger, deftruc- 
tion, or death. 


FA “TALLY, Adv. mortally ; in ſuch a 


manner as to e on death; by the decree of 


* or by an inevitable and invincible neceſ- 


FATE, S. an inevitable: bein deres 
on ſome fixed or ſuperior cauſe. Figuratively, | 
2 neceſary cr predetermined event; death; 
delruction. this cauſe of death. 
er among the mules ene ſent?” 


Twrep, Adj. decreed er determined 
dy fate i inveſted with man My by fare.” 


RE 


| 


i 


, 


k 


$ 


| weatineſs cauſed by labour” 


ee Feathier's þ 


events, 


N 


TELE 


like the German, or @ in ab! from Feder, Sax, 
fader, Dan,” vader, Belg. watter, ae 

old Fr, padre, Ital. big Erſe ;. padar, Par 
one who has contributed to the generation 
one of his own kind, or one who has begotten 


anceſtor ; a title generally given to a perſon in 
years, becauſe old enough, and on account of 
his ages deſerving to Le reverenced as one's fa- 
| ther. An inventor. © Jubal was the father of 


The title of a popiſh confeſſor, particularly 
that of a jeſuit ; the title given to a ſenator in 
ancient Rome; the appellation of one of the 


called as begetting the Son in an ineffable man- 
ner; likewiſe called our Farber, on account of 
giving us being, of protecting us with a father- 
ly kindneſs, and of adopting us as coheirs with 
Chriſt in the ſyſtem of redemption. It is in al- 
lufion to all theſe benefits, that we ſtile him in 
our prayers, Our Father which art in heaven. 
Matt. vi. 

FA/THER-IN-LAW, S, a huſband 
wife's father, 
To FATHER, V. A. to adopt a 3 for 
one's ſon or daughter; to adopt, or pretend to 
be the author of a compoſition. 

FA/'THERHOOD, S. the ſtate or con- 


dition of a parent or father. 


FAT HERLESS, Adj. [ feederleas, Sax, 1 
without father. 

FA'THERLY, Adj. [ federlice, Sax. ] 
with the affeckien of a father; like a father, 

FA/THERLY, Adr, in the manner of | a f 
fa ther 

F A'THOM, 8. [ fade, Feibm, Sax. ] 2 


long meaſure containing fix feet, or two yards; 
being taken from the ſpace a man can reach with 


yo his arms extended, 

To FA'THOM, V. A. to encompaſs with 
the arms extended; to ſound, or find the un 
of water at ſea. " Figaratively; to reach, 
comprehend; to try the depth of a Jifficult 
ſubject ; ee huh ſound, or go to the bot · 
tom of a deſign. 

FATT HOMLESS, Adi. thas which has na 
bottom, or which is fo deep as not to be mea- 


ſured. Not to be comprehended, applied to my- 
fterios, or diffi culties in writings. 


FATI/ DICAL, . [ Fatidicus, Lat. 
 dique, Fr.] having the power to foretel nal 
« The oak, « All other trees, only 
dical,” Howell, _ 
FATIGUE, 'S. 


Fr. ee Fateq. 
from fatigo, LA.] 


ayguor, faintneſs, or 


3 the. 
cn of wearineſs. 
To FATVGUE, v. «ks to res exhauſt, or 
make faint and languid with labour. 
FA TLINC, S. a young animal fattened for 


laughter: 
FAT/NESS,' S. the quality of being fleſhy, 


ty, 


or fat; greaſe, "Ds ferdli 
e Dil e to 


"FATHER, s. [the] a pronounced vival] | 


«call ſuch as handle the harp, Gen. iv. 21. 


perſons in the bleſſed and adorable Trinity, ſo 


a ſon or a daughter. Figuratively, the firſt _ 


. — — 
— — . ] ˙—·»O˙ ⅛D . RAE es. 
* 


J 


WY 
* x 2 
5 


"ITY 


or fruitfuneſs, applied to ground. Thu which] 
. Tauſes plenty. 


The clouds. drop+/atze(s, 
To FA EN, V. A. to e 
To make fruitful, applied to ground, | 

FA'TUOUS, Adj. [ fatuvs, wel, Ng 
fooliſh ; ; applied. to the underſtanding. Uluſory ; | 
deceitful. 

Fa Turr v, 8. [fatuite, Fr.] foolihneſa; 3 
eakneſs of endeftanding 3 a low degree of 
madneſs or frenzy. & 
5 FAT'WITTED, Adj, heavy ; dull; or la- 
8K «- Fatewuted with drinking 
Shak, 


I (ETY 8. [fauſſet, Fr.of Hautes, Lat,] 


a wooden pipe, " Kg: forced into a barrel or 


caſk to give paſſage to the ligeor, and ſtopped 
with a eg ot ſpicsot. It is ſometimes but im- 
prope! 915 ſpelt Ft. 

FAU*FEL, S, in Botany, the fruit of a” 
ſpecies of palm-tree. 

FAULCON,. or FAU'LCONRY,,.. See 
Falcon, and Falconry, 

' FAULT, S. Hut, fante, Fr. falta, Sion.) 
a flight defect or crime, which ſubjects a perſon | 
o blame, byt not to puniſnment; a deviation 
from, or trangreſſion of, a rule in "fore trifling 
ercumſtance. | 
_ FAU'LTILY, Adv. in a manner deſerving | 
blame; improperly ; or Nach: ta 1 

FAU'LTLESS, Adj. without any ae 
perfect; blame. : 


F AU'LTY, Adj. Nightly tranzrefling. any. 


rule; 3 blameable ; defective, or not fit for the 
ife 3t 1s intended for. A faulty, helmet. 5 
acon. 

To Pa vOUR, v. A. Favre, Lat,]: to 

fupport, encourage, promote, or advance an 

undertaking; to reſemble in features. The 

« gentleman favoured his maſter.” Spe. To 

__ ſupport, copntenance, or ee 2 per- | 


: FAIVOUR, 8. rer, Fr, favor. Lat. 
countenance, ſupport, or . encouragement, 3 
defence, or vindication, % In favour, of which | 
ic they are s here alledged. Rogers. A kindneſs | 
Fandel 3 leave, ꝓermiſſion, or pardon, . With 

your fawour.” Dryd: A ribband, formed 
into a roſe, and worn as a cockade.. Hy: 

FA\VOURABLE, Adj. kind; encouraging; 
aſfectionate; Canduciye to; trader; averſe 
from cenſure,” © None un, have the .fawours,| 
« able thought. D 4, Conrenient; ſuited. or 
adapted fo a particular deſign. eme 
for the making of levies. Clarend. 

F VYOURARLENESS, 8. kindneſs Seat 
in pardoning a perſon's defects, in ſupporting 


Lud e, 5 and in encouraging Nis under- 


FAVOURABLY, Adv. . 7 withen- | 
eonragement, tenderneſs, or "ER 
FA'VCURED, Part. looked upon or re- 


garded with kindneſs... © Oft with ſome fa- 


& dur traveller they ſtray, Po 
'FA'VOURER, 8. one who! gnoa 
coumtenances any clan os thing, 
4 


Ss... 


92 


ſeems to be Fauerite, 


otd ſack,” 8 
| four fathom wide, round the foot of the 3 


. FATTY,, Adj. abounding in fat; oily 3, 


„one Who 3 Or 


A 
. FAVOURITE, s. [the-moft Ning 
uſe derived from” /a 
vori, favorite, Fr, favorita, Ital. ] one regarded 
wit}. particular kindneſs, and diftinguiſhed from 
others by the familarities ſhewn him on by 
n private perſon or prince, 
| -FA/VOURITE,: Adj..cfteerried, or beloved 
above others, A favourite dogg. 
FAVOURLISS, Adi. without Encourages 
ment, countenancers, or friends. 
FAU'SSE-BRAY, S. Fr. pronounced fo few 
bray]-1 A Fortification, a ſmall — earth, 


part, made uſe of to defend the ditch. | 
FAWN,.S. Laon, Fr. from fan, old Pn. 
young child, of inſaus, Lat.] a young deer. 
Jo FAWN, V. A. anner, Fr. to bti 
forth a fawn] in its, primary ſignifieation, to 
bring forth a fawn, To make uſe of inſinuating 
and alluring geſtures, applied to a deg. Figu- 
ratively, to endeavour to gain a perſon's favour 
by mean and ſervile compliances. 
 FA'WNER, S. one who endeavours to gain 
a perſon's favour dy Een and ſervile complie 
anceg. 
FAN INGLY, Adv. in a cringing 2nd 
ſervile manner. 
| 8 S. [fee, Fr.] Airy. | 
5 FE AG UE, V. A. to whins. chaſte 
or beat. 


FEA/LTY,"S, f feaults, Fr. of Feal, Fr. a 
ſubject] duty que from a ſubject to a 1974 5 
or from any u to his ſuperior. 

FEAR, S. [run, aferan, Sax. onda; 
Belg. Hasle, Efie. an unneaſineſs of mind 
| 20888 fiom-the-thought of any evil that may 

efal us. 

To FEAR, V. A. [ faran, Sax.] who 
| prehend evil, applied both to perſons and things, 
To affect with an apprehenſion of miſchiet-or 
evil; ; to be affected with dread and anxiety 
from the apprehenſion of futyre evil. 
|  FEA'RFUL,! Adj. timorous, or eafily af» | 
fected with fear; afraid; aweful 5 commanding 
| reverence, | © Glorious in holineſt, feanful in 
ec JO: Exod, xe" . a Fs Eights 
fu "A... | 
'FEA!RFULLY, an in 4. manner ; which 
| betrays or cauſes fear, 


* FEA/RFULNESS, 8. an habitual dread 6 


ber; ti morouſneſs. 
TEA RL ESS, Adj. free from fear 3 not re- 
ding danger, either t or future. 


© FEASIBILITY, 8. [from feaſible} a thing 
vhich may be done a thing that is Practitable; 3 
the poſſibility, of being done. 
EAS IBI. E, S. ( faifble; Fr.] praRticable, 
ſuch as may be done. 
| FEA/SIBLY, Adv. in dach a manner #5 to | 
be practicable, or poſſible to be done. 
FEAST, S. fe, Fr. fe 22 Lat.] 2 
| Gomprugts entertainment made for a great 
number of perſons5 an anniverſary day of re- 
Joicing on a political or religious account" 5 
' fometbing nice or delicious to the palate. 
To FEAST, V. N. to eat ſumptuouſly ; to 


* live on coſtly and delicious eatables; to gratify. 


5 Whole 


ww ” 


EO 


— ur rel ef fel na. 


NE 


V paſſive Us 


oe ww - =» © - 


Wee Adj. fetival or rejoicing. . On 


* e ee, Milton. Luxurious; riotous. 
4% His 


herds and 7 ee rites devour,” 


m_ 8. Char, Fr.] a thing done; an 
act, action, or exploit a trick; an odd Gen- 
traordinary motion of the Bande FC All feats 
Lol activity. Bacon. 

- FEA!THER, S. (pronounced 22 with e 
bon, from fether, - Sax. fader, Teot.] the 
covering of birds, and that by which they ate 
enabled to fly. Figuratively, kind nature, or 
ſpecies. I am not of that feather,” Shak, 
An ornament 3 a meer empty title; a meer 
play thing, or ſomething. only fit to divert, or 
cauſe laughter: “ A wit's à feather. Pope. 
In Farriery, a turning or parting of the hair on 
the forehead, wwtenatlirg al ear of n or 
an eillet hole: * 

To FEA\/THER, v. 5 ares in, or fit 
with Ne To feather one ex, js to gow. 
rich,” | 

FLAYTHERED, Adj. cloathed, fitted with; | 
or carrying feathers, | 

FEA'THERFEW..S. in Botagy, a plant, 
called matricaria, the ſame as fover feap, 

FEA/THERLESS, Adj. without bed 

FEA'TLY, ' Adv. in a "ROE RE or 
gextrous manner. | 

FEATURE, S. { Aon old Fr.] the ct 
gras the face, or any part or lineament of 


Ds FEAZE; V. A. perhaps from fur, 
Sar. hair, according tolJohnſon, but more pro- 
bably from fat, Sax. a fringe] to untwiſt the 
end of a rope, and reduce it again to flax. | 

FEBRIFUGE, S, [Fr. febris, Lat. a fever, 
and fugo, Lat. to drive away] in Medicine, a 
temedy to drive away or cure a fever. 

FEBRIFUGE, Adj. having "the power of 
driving away, or curing a fever. 5 

FEBRILE, Adi. [Fr, febrilis, Lat.] con- 


ſtituting, or proceeding from a fever. 66, The 


© febrile fermentation. Harvey. | 

FEBRUAR, S. {fo called from glue, 
the name of a feaſt held by the Romans, in 
behalf of che manes of the deceaſed, Februus, 
Lat. is the name for Pluto] the name of the 
4 eee eee wann new 


FE/CULENCE, or FE/CULENCY;: 8. 
Laalaie, Lat.] foulneſs, ariſing from dregs 
or ſediments, applied to Were 1 
dees; 5 ſediments, *. E 4 

FECULENT, ws foal, 207 clear applied 
wh uorsg i + | 

'CUND, S. Kad bude and, Fr. 
fraitful; 85 e in children re 14 
aud ar fruitful of children they be.“ 
unt. 
FECUNDA!TION,;. 8. mee Lat. 
f cans, Lat.] the act i making fruitful. : 
As a medicine of ation; Brozon.” | 


3 
q 
{ 
| 
i 


4 FEDERAL, Adj. from ſfædus, ferderis, . 
Lat. ] telating to, and having tire nature of, a 
contract. It is a faderal rite betwixt God 
* and us.“ Hummomdt. 

FEE, S. [ fea, feo, faub, Lax. Halbe, Ooth. 
. Id. Fe, Ital. mon::73 or price] in Lay, 
{ lands and tenements held in perpetual right, on 
condition of an acknowledgment paid to tlie 
lord of the manor z a property , a reward, or 
meney given to a phyfician' or lawyer; a per- 
quiſite due to a perſon in an offiee, 

FE'E-FARM, S. in Law, lands Yholdeti by a 
man and his heirs for ever, under a yearly rent 
or acknowledgment paid to another.” 
-FE/E-SIMPLE, S. in Law, that whezeef 
we are ſeized to us and our heirs for ever. 
FE“E-TAIL, S. in Law, is when lands are 
given to a man, and the heirs of his body, ſo 
that if he have children by a third venter, and 
not of the firft, they ſhall inherit. 

To FEE, V. A. to pay a cousſe Hor or 975 

ſician; to bribe. Fred every light decaſion. 

Shak. To Keep in hire. „ IA his 

& I have a ſervant feed, * Shak. e 

FEEBLE, Adj. [ foible, Fr.] king 

Rrength:3 or weak in body or mind. 

+ FEE/BLE-MINDED, Adj. weak on wants 
reſolution 5 timorous. “ Oomfort the 

ane 1 r ng ũiũ 

| FEE/BLENESS, S. want of ſtrength- 

FEE BLV, Adv, in aweak manner; without 

| trength, 

[ To. FEED, V. Aa preter e ful 

fed; fadan, Goth. ſedan, foedlan, Sax. fads 

Iſl. food; „der, foder, Dan.] to ſupply with 

food.  Figuratively, to ſup 7 3 z 50 er 

cheriſh, or keep alive. 

FEE/DER; S. one who ſupplics with food 3 

one that eats. Figuratively, a' nouriſher, oy 

porter, or encourager. << A feeder of m 

<<. riots.” Sha. One who is nice in his f. 

2 Such fine 9 are no gueſts for a 


To F EEL, v. W. [preter- and part. paſt 
felt; felan, Sab. ] to perceive by the touch, 
Figuratively, to have 4 quick ſenſibility of good 
or evil which happens to others; to perceive by 
touching, to hiwe the ſenſe ot = or pleaſure 
to be affected by. 

FEEL, S. the feat o feeling 3 the coach. 
wc Diſtinguiſhed by the feel. Sharp. 
FEELER, S. ene who can diftinguiſ by the 
Weed In Natural Hiſtory, the horns or an- 
tennæ of inſects, whereby 00 grope prin 


way, and clean their eyes. 


FEE'/LING}; Part. of Feel; that ich ex- 
preſſes great ſenſibility, or ala —_—_ Yo 
« A feetiny line. Shak. - 

FEEL. — the ſenſe Ale we get the 


ideas of hard, ſoft, dry, wet, ſrnooth, — 


hot, cold, &s. It is both the 
the moſt extenſive'sf all the ſenſes, if not that 
which includes all the reſt. Figutatively, per- 


FECUNDTrx, S. the quality of producing eh 
'r bringing lark in great r 


tion ; ſenſibility ; tenderneſs, 4 | 
le Adv. in ſuch eee 4 


2 — — e ˙ AS a, 
— — , , * 
* 
5 
- 


TEL 


17 fenbble or feeling any thing one's 3 . 


' as to affect others deeply. 
FEET, * 


.« {eſs birds. and den. 
To FEIGN, V. A. [pronounced 7 | 
Findre, Fr.] to invent; to aſſert a thing Which 
is not... Thou feigne them. Neb. vi. 8. 
o counterfeit, hatch, or put on the appear- 
ance of a thing. „ Fegns a laugh.“ Pepe. 
To relate fictitiouſſy; to fable. The poets 
e did Hign that Orpheus drew trees. Shak, 
FEI'GNEDLY,, Adv. in à fictitious or fa- 
buleus manner ; counterſeitly. 
; FEI'GNER, S. aninventor; the author of 


a fable or fiction, 

.FEINT, Part. [inſtead of feigned ; Five 
feign, or feim, Fr.] invented. Not true or real. 

« Any ſeiat appearance. Locle. 

FEINT, S. | feinte, Fr.] a meer ſhow ; 
a falſe appearance vr attempt; an offer at ſome- 
thing not intensed to be; a diſguiſe. In Fen- 
einz, a falſe offer made at one part to draw a 
perſon off from his guard, when the deſign is 


20 make. a real paſs at another. In Muſic, a 


mitone. 

5 FEEL DF ARE, 8. See Fieldfave." 1 | 

T0 FELFCITATE, v. A. Fulicitates, of 
Felicite, Lat. feliciter, exe! to make happy. / 

«< To fill and ſelicitate his pirits. Haus. To. 

congratulate ; to with a perſon joy. 

© FELICITA!TION, 8. [Fr.] the at of 

iſhing joy, or rejoicing with à perſon on ac- 
— ſome happy event. 
-» FELVCITY, 8. 8 felicite, Fr. felicitas, Lat.] 
. a ſtate wherein a perſon has no wants to ſatisfy, 
no wiſhes _— folfil, no evils to remove; but is 
eaſy withou 8 and joyrul without any daſh 
or 1 ſorro wp. 

FELVNE, Adi. Alnus, Lat.] reſembling 
a cat. His tail, which is feline. Grew, 

FELL, Adj. [ elle, Sax. fel, Belg. felone, 
Ital: ] "_ of mercy or humanity 37 cruel; bar- 
barous; 

per ; [ fel, Sax.] the ſkins the hide, 
% Fleſh and fell. Shak, 

To FELL, V. A. [ fell, Ii. nd feollan, 
Sax. to fall, fallen, Teut.] to knoek down; 
to make a perſon tumble on the ground n! 
force of a blow; to hew or cut down. . 

- FELL, preter of fall. 

FELUER, S. one who hews or cuts down; 

FELLMONGER, S. [from fel. Sag. 2 
ſkin, and monger, Sax, a dealer or ſeller] one 
that dels i in and ſells peltry or ſkins. 

FELLOYE, S. felge, Dan. and Teut.] the 
pieces of wood which make the circumference ; 
of a wheel. Sometimes wrote fa/ly or felly, 60 

FELLO'W, S. à companion, or one often 
in one's company; one united in the ſame un- 
dertaking ; an equal; one thing ſuited to an- 
other, or one of a pair; one like to, or reſem- 
bling, another. Sometimes uſed in familiar 
diſcourſe: for a man or perſon- A,valliant 
« fellow." Shak. Ao member of a ſocietyʒ a 


q e Fours! e 
_ FEE'TLESS, Adj. without feet. s. 


ö thing reſembling en in ſize, colour, Ge. ' 


Ja manner as ſhews want of all the kind and 


| Teut, faelin, Sax. to 
{| who is guilty of ſome crime, which 


FEEL 
tion, generally denotes community or equality 


| of nature, ſtation, or employment, 
To FELLO'W, v. A. to ſuit or mateh one 
thing with another ; to pair or produce one 


FELLO W- COMMONER, S. one who 
has the right of common with another. In 
Cambridge, à commoner of the higher order, 
who ſits at table, and eats his commons with 
the fellows of the college. 

FELLO'W-CREATURE, S. one hs has 
the ſame creator, generally applied to animals 
of the ſame ſpecies. 

FELLO'W-FEELING,. S. Beetle or 
the being as much affected with the ſufferings 
of another, as if they were our on; a com- 
bination in order to defraud or cheat. Your 
% milk-«oman and your nurſery-maid have 2 
c fellow: feeling.” Hit. of J. Bull. 

FELLO'W-HEIR, S. one who has a right 
to the ſame inheritance with another ; a co- 
heir, * The Gentiles ſhould be fellow-brirs,” 
Erb. iii. 6. 

FELLO/W-LABOURER, 8. one who la- 
bours to promote the ſame defign. HE ee 
« low-labourers.”* 

FELLO/WSHIP. '$, company; ſociety; 
the ſtate of perſons who are frequently toge- 
ther, and jointly take part in any deſign. Aſ.- 
ſociation; a confederacy or union of ſev 
perſons by ſome contract, bond, or obligations 
They have never any ſetrled Fullowſbip, ne- 
te yer any ſolemn agreement. Habe. A 

partnerſhip or joint intereſt 3 equality; fond- |} 
neſs for feaſting or entertainments of drinking; 
an eftabliſhment at a univerſity, with a ſhare 
in the revenues of a college. In Arithmetic, a 
rule by which the ſtock of any company is di- 
vided in proportion to the ſeveral ſums each 
partner brought in: it is e into  fingle and 
| double. 


FE LLV, 8. 02 Falbs, 
FE'LLY, Adv. [from felt dy 31 in ſuch 


benevolent affections; in a rel, baebarove 25 
and ſavage r w 

FE!'LO de fe, S. [law Lat.] in Dar; dae 
who willingly and deliberately kills bimſelf. 

FE/LON, S. [Fr. es law Lat. feblen, 
be deficient] a -perſon 
will ſub- 
je& him to death by the law; a whitlow, or | 
tumour formed between the done and its in- 


| veſting membrane | 
FE LON, Adj. 44 San} ewel; barbs» | 
rous 3 ſavage. © felon hate. Pope. 
ory eee Adj. belonging 10 a felan ; ; 
bjecting to death es the law. 2 iguratively, 
icked; barbarous. 
EI b ICU SL, Adv. after the manner 
of a felon ; cr. with an intent to rob or murder. | 
' FELONY, S. [ felonie, Fr. felonia, * 
any crime which Yubjects: 2 man to er 7 
the lam. | 
FEI » the preter of fact, 


þ 4 * 3 a — 5 


member of à college; who -partakces i in its go- 
rb and revenues. n 
2 


* 


] cher dv love or of caſtors, camels, 


FELT, S. Sax. ] a kind ut" or chan. 
niet 


F EN 


and fize, and afterwards ſhaped into the form 
of a hat upon a block; a hide or ſkin of ani- 
mals; from fel, Sax. See that the felt be 
« looſe. ” Mort, 4 laſt ſenſe ſeems owing 
to the author's miſtaking felt for fell. | 
To FELT, V. A. — the noun] to 
make cloth or ſtuff only fulling, and Work- 
ing with lees and fize, without weaving or 
croſſing, « The ſame wool one man Feles into 
4 hat.“) Hale. 
FELU CCA, 8. felew Fr, Fallen, Arad. 
2 ſhip] a ſmall Gx-oared veſſel, much uſed in 
the Mediterranean, of the fe of a ſloop or 
ſhallop, having conveniences made for fixing 
the rudder either at the head or ftern, 
FE'MALE, eee, „ Fr.] that ſex which 
bears or brings young. | 
FEMALE, Adj. belonging to that” fox; 
which conceives and bears offspring, Female 
rhymes, in Poetry, are ſuch as end in e femi- 
rune, ſo called by the French, from whom the 
term is taken, becauſe it is prenounced very 
' weakly or obſcurely ; ſuch are the following 
from Cooley... 
« Thü exceſs of heat is but a fable; | 
« We know the torrid zone 3s Fan rune 
« habitable.”? 
FE/ME-COVERT, 8. Lx in Law, a 


married woman. 


or unmarried woman. 


FE'MININE, Adj. |  fendnimes, Lat.] of 


that ſex which bears young. Figuratively, ſoft, 
delicate; like a woman, or wanting that na- 
2 tural hardineſs which diſtinguiſhes the male | 
li. | ſex, « Not a man of war, but altogether fe- 
ch % nine. Raleigh. In Grammar, that gen- 
nd % Em ny one 
e 
FE'MININE, S. a female. * Without 
ich 5 feminine. Par * Loft. 
ind FEMORAL, Adj. [ femoralis, Lat, of fe- 
ue, eur, femoris, Lat.] belonging to the thigh. 
5 FEN, 8. Ln, fenne, Sax. fen, Iſl. wenne, 
one Belg. a wet, moiſt, or boggy place on land, 
overflowed with water. 
len, FENCE, 8. [a contraction of defence] any 
ſon thing or means made uſe of to guard from 
ub- langer. «© There is no fende againſt inunda- 


« tions.“ L"Eftrange. An encloſure, hedge, 


in· or paling, ſerving to keep perſons from enter- 
ing any ſpot of ground. 
bas To FENCE, v. A. to encloſe or ſecure. a 


place by a liedge or paling; to defend or guard; 


uſed with againftz to practiſe the art of fencing, 
rely, or that which teaches'the uſe of the word; to | 
7 + guard mm to uſe ſuch methods as to hin- 
_ = progreſs of wy vice or evil, uſed with 

er. b 

at.] FENCE/LESS Adj. open, or without 
W by encloſure. 4 . yy 
| FEN/CER, 8. re who makes uſe of 
5 = 3 according” to the rules of 3 3 
loth, * e de or the art 0 uh 
8 een 


= FER 
les hair, and lambs wool, neither ſpun, croſſed, | 
por woven, but wrought and fulled with lees 


FE'ME-SOLE, 8. [Fr.] in Law, a fingle, | 


[ 


'FEN'CIBLE, As capable of defence. Ai 
FEN'CING, S. 


1 or pales uſed to encloſe ground. 
0 


off. © To fend the . cold. To 
diſpute; or ſhißt off a charge. A to fend 
© and prove with them.“ Locle. 
FENDER, S. a plate of iron or braſs laid 
before a fire to prevent the coals that fall from 
rolling upon, and injuring the floor. 


FENERA/TION, S. Hen ratio, U 5 


uſury; or an allowance made or taken for the 
uſe of money. 

FE/NUGREEFK, 8. 1 fanum eum, 11.1 
in Botany, called erigonella by Linnaeus, aud 
is ranged by him in the third ſect. of his feven- 
teenth claſs, and by Tournefort in the fourth” 
ſeck. of his eleventh claſs, 

FEN'NEL, S. [ Hel, fenol, Sar. 
Fr. finnochio, Ital. eniculum; Lat.] in Botany, 
the leaves, ſeeds, and roots of the common fort 
are uſed in medicine; the root being one of the 
five opening roots, the ſeed one of the great 
carminative ſeeds, and the leaves made uſe of | 
in diftilling'a ſimple water, | 

FEN'/NEL-FLOWER, S. a plant. 

FEN'NY, Adj. [from fen] foft by the ſet-- 


tling of rain, or overflowing of waters, applied 


to ground, Marſhy; mooriſh; inbabiing or 
| dwelling in a marſu. A forny ſnake. *? Shak, 
3 Adj. exbaled from a fen or 
marſh, «©. You fenſuck'd fogs, drawn” by the 
© powerful ſun. Shak. 
aeg Adj. Leudal, Fr.] held from 


another. 
under the tenure of ſuit and ſervice to a ſupe- 


rior lord. 
To FE'OFF, v. A. , fifſer, Fr. ache, 
wy Lat.] to put in on ; to give a nicht 


30N, 


* FEO/FFEE, S. c fofſarus, hw Lat, fe, 


Fr.] one put in poſſeſſion. 

FEO'FFER, S. one who . gives poſſelſion g 
diſtinguiſhed in law ſrom a donor, Sa 
Feaffer grants in fee-fimple, and a "donor i in fee- 

Lit. Ib. . c 6. 2 * 

FE/OFFMENT, _,S. [ feoffamentum, ka 

Lat ] in Law, a gift or grant of any manors, 


uages, lands, ar tenements to another in 


fee, i. e. to him and his heirs Roa of. d 


the delivery. of ſt, and poſſeflion of the 
eſtate granted, 


FERIA'TION, 8. I ferie; Lat. the i : 
of celebrating or Keeping bolidav, by ceaſing 


from labour; a ceſſation from Work. As 
4 though there were any feriation, in nature. 
Aude 


 FERVNE, » Adj. L rin, bal u un. 


4e beaſts.” Hale, | 900 
Co 
-FERI/NENESS, 8. Sie the — 5 
of uncultivated and untamed Vila. 
te bariſm and ferineneſs.”* Hale. 


WAS as + e 


the art of defence, or of 
ban the ſword. Fencrng, likewiſe fignifies the 


FEND, V. A. (from «arp Se keep 


FER 


FE/ODARY, 8. one he holds is eſtate | 


e. G 
Leandra $6 tar don. Herbariy 


——— 


| 
| 
| 
4 
Z 
1 
N 
| 


EER 

«> ſtupid ferity. Nö p. | 
„To FE'RMENT, V. A. Fermenter, Fr. 
fermento, Lat. J. te seralt, rarity, or commi- 

ute, by putting the particles into an inteſtine 
commotiom, *- | | 
that which cauſes an inteſtine motion in the 
particles. of à fluid. 
applied to governments. 


FERMENTABLE, Adj. capable of ha- 
ving its parts put into an inteſtine commotion. 
* FERAHENTAL, Adi. having the power of 
raiſing an inteſtine commotion, | 

* FERMENTA'TION,'S, Fr. fermentatio, 
Lat.] inteſtine motion of: the ſmall inſenſible 
particles ariſing from no viſible, external, or me- 
Chanic cauſe, and producing a conſiderable alte- 
ration therein, 3 RE; 34 $3 

© FERMENTA'TIVE, Adj. cauſing; or ha- 
be particlets ys ponr bo. bn oevis 
FERN, S. {| fearn, Sax. |] in Botany, a 


lant growing on ſtumps of trees in woods, | 


and on the banks of ditches. Decoctions of 
the root are uſed as diet- drink in chronical 
caſes; and country people eſteem it a ſovereign 
remedy in the xickets. 

FER NV, Adj. . overgrown with fern. 
FER O CIO US, Adj. [ feroze; Fr.] wild 
untamed, ſavage; reſembling a ſabage. Each 
& feracious features. Pope. 

- FERO!{CIBY,-.S. \[ ferccite,- Fr. feroeitas, 
Lat.] fierceneſs of diſpoſition or look. 13 
FERNR EOS, Adj, rus, Lat,] of the 
nature of iron. No Ferreous or magnetical 
ee 5-4 OAT 
— FEER/RET, S, [frred, Brit. Feret, | Fr. 
Ferretta, Ital.] In Natural Hiſtory a ſmall 
animal, of the ſize and ſome hat reſembling 
a rat, with red eyes, and a long ſnout, uſed to 
catch rabbits, or rats. In Trade, a kind of 
narrow ribhand made of a meaner ſort of ſilk, 
with a mixture of cotton, or thread. 

- To FER RET, V. A. to drive out of a lurk - 
int place, alluding to the manner in which fer- 
rets dive rabbits out of their holes. The arch- 


Foyt St op - 1 EL 
FERRETER, s. one who hunts another, 
and diſcovers. him in his hiding places or priva- 


paid for a paſſage at a ferry. n ? 
> FERRUIGINOUS; Adj. . ſerrupirieus; Fr. 
Ferruginus, Lat.] — of che particles or 
qualities of iron: uſed only by philoſophical 

FER'RULE, S. from ferrum, Lat. iron] an 


iron or braſs cap, or ring, put round of at the 


and of a thing, to binder it from ſplitting or 
wearing. c 
N — FER/ 3 Feram Sax. ] to row 
2 voat or ygllel acroſs the riyer jj to croſi a river 
in a boat or veſſel. 8718 N 


FrkgR v, ee, the verb] a veſſel or 


þogt in which per 


s 43 3 1 857 vs water. 
'H FE'R MENT, 8. [Fr, fermentum, - Lat.] 


A commotion or tumult, = 
| 4 ducing abundance; fruitful, | 


the power to cauſe, an inteſtine commotion | 


: k 2- þ with a ferula. 
„ biſhop had ferrered him out of his holds.“ 


NES 
ively, the place where boats. ply which crofd 
the water; the common paſſage for a veſſel or 
boat acroſs a river. 1 F 
FER'RY+MAN, S. one who keeps a ferry, 
er rows a boat at a common 
FERTILE, Adj. [Fr. 
ducing a great quantity; fruitſhl. 
FERTVLENESS, | S. the 


To FERTTLTITATE, V. A. to make fruit- 
ful. A cock will in one day fertilitare the 
% 'whole-clufter of eggs. Braun. 

FERTLLIT V, S. | fertilite, Fr. fertilitas, 
Lat.] the quality of producing plenty or abun- 


dance; fruitfulneſs. 


; To FERTPLIEZE, V. A. Ferteliſer, Fr.] to 
make fruitfu. PE 0 1 

FE RTILVY, Adv, in great quantities, or 
abundance. „„ | 
FER“ VENCY, 8. 1 fervent, Fr. fervent, 
Lat.] eagerneſs; warmth of application. Ap- 
plied to the mind, zeal, or warmth of devotion. 
FER VENT, Adj. [Fr. fervens, Lat.] hot, 
oppoſed to cold. Vehement, or warm, applied 
to the temper. Ardent, warm, zealous; ov 
flaming with devotion. - - bas 
FER/VENTLY, Adv. in an eager, vehe- 


ment, earneſt, ardent, or zealous manner. 


+ FERYVID, Adj; [ fervidue, Lat.] hot. Fi- 


{ guratively, ardent, zealous, vehement. 


| FERVUDITY, S. heat, oppoſed to cold. 
Figuratively, warmth of temper. ; 

|  FER'VIDNESS, S. the quality of being 
warm of - temper, earneſt in application, or 
zealous in devotion. wa 2”; 
FE'/RULA, S, [Lat. ferule, Fr. [from fero, 
Lat.] in Botany, fennel- giant: it hath an um- 
bellated flower; the principal umbel is uniform, 
globular, conſiſting of ſeveral ſmaller of the ſame 
form, called rays; and the involucrum is com- 
poſed of ſeveral? narrow leaves, which fall off, 
Linnæus places it in the ad ſect. of his 5th claſs, 
A flat wooden ĩnſtrument for chaſtiſing boys at 
ſchool. F 
To FE/RULE, v. A. to cortect or ſtrike 
FER VOUR, S. [ ferweur, Fr. fer vor, Lat. 
of fer eo, to be hot] heat or warmth, oppoſed 
to cold. Eagerneſs, or earneſtneſs of applica- 
tion; warmth, or heat of temper; ardour, or 
zeal in devotion, 7 K . 
in Heraldry, one of the nine honcurable ordi- 
naries, repreſenting a band or belt, dividing the 
efcutcheon horizontally: in the middle, and ſe - 
parating the chief from the point; poſſeſſing 


{ the centre of it, and containing in breadth. one 


third part therebf. Feſſe point, is the exact cen · 
ird pa effe po 5 or i. fe 

denotes the bearing a thing _ the manner 

falt. Party per feſſe, ſignifise, Paste, 

* middle of a ſhield, from fide to fide, through 

the fe e point, dam RINSE of 0 

| Tris ra, e: Ba, a ſwelling] 2, 

rankle; to grow infl: * 


erols the water, Figura- | 


' FESTINATE, Adj. L f binn, Lat.] bud 


= 


2 


* 
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expeditions, 
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EV 
oppoſed to delay; . ** A moſt Feli 

ec nate preparation.“ Shak, ; Not much in uſe. 

FESTIVAL, Adj, L. f:fiva, Lat.] belong- 
ing. to fealts, or public entertainments. Feſ⸗ 
« fival entertainments. tr. 
FESTIVAL, S. a N of public feaſting; a 
day of religious or public joy. . 
"FEST IVE, Adj. Liv, Lat.] gay 3 
zoyous. . OK. 
WES rtvrrv, 8. [ feſtiontas,, Lat.] a feaſt, 
ot time of public rejoicing; gaiety 3 joyfulneſs. 

FEST TOON, S. [ fefon, Fry in Architec- 
ture, an ornament of carved vf in the form 
of 2 wreath or garland of flowers, or leaves 
twiſted together, thickeſt at middle, and ſuſ- 

ded at the ends. l 8 2 

To FETCH, V. A. [preter ferched; feccan, 


feccean, Sax. ] to go, in order to bring ſomething | 


to a perſon z to take or make an excurfion, 
cc To fetch a turn about the garden, : Shak, 
To equal in value. Silver in che coin will 
« fever fetch ſo much as ſilver in bullion. 
Locle. J's PTY 1 5 
FETCH, S. a ſtratagem in which a deſign is 
attained indirectly, or in which one thing ſeems 


to be intended, and another is done; A trick. or 


artifice. | | | 
FE'TCHER,, S. one who makes uſe of arti- 
fee; one who goes for, and brings a thing from 
a diſtant place, | . 
FE'TID, Adj. [ fetidus, Lat.] ſtinking; 
having a ſtrong and offenſive ſmell. 


FETIDNESS, S. the quality of having a 


ſtrong and offenſive ſmell. V 

FET'LOCK, S. [ feetlock, or of fer, Il. a 
fat, and lock] in Farriery, a tuft of hair grow- 
ing behind the poſtern joint. 

FET'TER, S. | feet, Sax, fet, Ill. a foot; 
fettere,'Sax,] chains for the feet, put on pri- 
ſoners to prevent their eſcape. Figuratively, 
any reſtraints 

To FET!TER, V. A. te put chains or 
ſhackles.on the legs. Figuratively, to enchain ; 
to bind; to deprive of freedom or liberty, : 


To FETTLE, 'V.' A. [a cant word] to 


buſtle, or make an appearance of being buſy; 


to do trifling buſineſs. To fettle about the 


« ron. Site. e 
FE Tus, S. [ fetus, Lat.] any animal full 
grown, but in the womd. 3 
FEUD, S. [. ſeabd, Sax. enmity] quarrel; 
oppoſition; war. „ 
FEU DS, S. [plural ; feedum, Lat.] in Law, 
lands that are hereditary, © 
FEU/DAL, Adj. { feudalis, law Lat.] per- 
taining to fees or tenures, by. whi 
held of a ſuperior lord, _ 
 FEV'DATORY,.'S, [ feudataire, Fr.] one 
who holds by ſome conditional tenure from a ſu- 


or. 5 694 
FEVER, S. [ fever, fever, Dan. and Teut. 


fevre, Fr. fefer, Sax. febris, Lat.] in Medi- 


; 


hich lands are | 


cine, a diſeaſe in which the body is violently” 


heated, and the 


- 


pulſe quickened; or in which 
heat and cold'prevail by turns ; the laſt is an in- 
termittent fever, : ba 


To FE'VER, v. A, to put into or affect 
FT 


F E 2 


wich a fever, . © The white hand of a 1 
. fever thee!”” Chat. 

| FE/VERET, 8. Ha diminutivr of fear] 4 
fight fever. Be | 1 
FEVERISH, Adj, troubled with, or tend- 
ing to, a fever. Figuratively, incanſtant, al- 


» 
*. 
* 
— 


luding. to the alternate ſenſation of heat and col 


ay 


in intermittent fevers, - ** We toſs and turm 
cc about our feweriſo-will,” Dryd. Occaſionin 
heat. The fewrriſh.north.”” oF 
FEVERISHNESS, S. a light diſorder, or 
affectation of a fever. W ' 


- 


FE'VEROUS, Adj. L feoram, feoreuſe, 
Fr.] troubled with, or having the nature V + 
fever; having a tendency to produce fevers. 
% A feverous diſpoſition of the year. Bacon." ' 

FEU'/ILAGE, S. [Fr. pronounced fri!lawvy 
a bunch, row, or circle of leaves. Fel 
*© or laurel round the oval. Fermas, 0 

FEU/1LEMORT, S. from feuille, Fr. a leaf, 
and mort, dead, Fr.] the colour of a faded leaf, 
Corruptly pronounced, and ſometimes Written 
philemet.. | 5 

FEW, Adj. [| feo,. feciva, Sax. faer, Brit. 
ua, Dan.] not many, applied mot properly to 
number; but by Londoners ſometimes applied 
to quantity; as, © a few broth,” i. e. a ſmall 
quantity of broth. | 

FEWEL, or FU'EL, S. ¶ fou, Fr. fire] ma- 
terials for making and keeping up a fire. 

To FE WEL, V. A. to keep up a fire by 
ſupplying it with fuel. Fervels the infernal 
« flame. Cowley. 8442 * | 

FEW'NESS, S. ſmallneſs, applied to num- 
FEZ, S. (kingdom of) in Africa. It has 
the Mediterranean ſea on the N. the Atlantic 
ocean on the W. the river Marbea or Umara- 
bea on the S. where it divides Fez from Mo- 
rocco, and is bounded. on the E. by an imagi- 
naty line drawn from the mouth of the river 
Meluya or Mulvia, to Mount Atlas, dividing *t : 
from the kingdom of Altiers; © It. was 
part of Mauritania Tingitana, is ſomewhat 
larger than Morocco, and divided like it into 
ſeven provinces, Its extent from E. to W. is 
about 270 miles, that is, from long. x deg. 20 
min. to 7 deg. W. where broadeſt, and 
of the ſame breadth from N. to S. that is, from 
lat, 31 to 36 deg. This kingdom is fertile in 
grain, fruit, cattle, wax, and honey; but would 
be much more ſo, did the inhabitants culti vate 
it duly, the Fezjans being contented with a bare 
ſufficiency, and ſcrupulous of ſending grain out 
of. the kingdom. Here are good iron-mines 3 
but they are ſo ignorant of manufacturing them, 
that they only make nails, and ſome other coarſe 
utenſils. Their principal river is Sebu or Cebit, 
which is very rapid, riſing in Mount Celego, in 
the province of Cuz, and deſcending to the At- 
lantic ocean, is ſaid to carry with its ſtream 
ſtones of an hundred weight. It runs within 
two ſhort miles of Fez city through vaſf ridges, 
receiving ſeveral other rivers ia its-courſe 3 yet 
| over it is a bridge ſaid to'be'T5o fathoms long ry 
none of theſe rivers are navigable, 


The'only 
carriage is by land upon camels j horſes; a 
ö | 8 drome - 


; 1 = F 1 
D 


11 E 


, for expedition. Fes had its 'own | ſpend. a great deal of time in ſeeming induftry,) 
but for ſome time it has been ſubject to . doing any thing. — 
—_ The Spaniards/and Portugueſe have | FID'DLE-FADDLE, 8 3 or trifles, 
ſome places on the coaſt ; the principal of thoſe } ©© Abundance of fddle-faddle of 
belonging to the former, are Maralquiver, Pe- | Spe, No. 29 


nature. 


nen, Melilla, and Ceuta: the fiege,, or rather | FIDDLE *FADDLE, Adj. trifling; makin | 
"blockade, of the laſt of which by the natives a buſtle, or giving 8 about nothing. * 5 


may be ſaid Rill to be carried on. Among 'the | ©& troubleſome, 
rr belonging to the Portugueſe is Arzillai, 2 7 7 Bull. 
1 


ceded Tangier as a part of queen Cath 


rine's o'r dowry to the Engliſh, who 1 ſince 4 one who plays on 


old woman.” Hi 


DDLER, S. Age Sax. fidier, Belg. 


moliſhed it. The ſeven provinces above - men- FIDDLE'/STICK, S. the bow furniſhed with 
, are Fez Proper, Temeſna, Aſgur, Ha- | hair, which the enuflelart draws over the Krings 
„ Barif, Guret, Alcaia, and Chuz, or Chaouz, | of the fiddle. ; 
M. de Like; joins Aſgur and Habat in one, under] FIDE'/LITY, 8. Adelite, Fr. fidelitas, Lat.] 
the name of Al-garbe. This kingdom and Mo- | honeſty in dealing ; z. veracity or truth in teſti. 


rocco are under one emperor. _ 


mony ; firmneſs in adherence or in 


loyal 
FIB, S. [a corruption of fable, or A To FIDGE, or FID GET, V. N. 5 move 


Lat.] an untruth. 
To FIB, V. N. to 2 or falſehoods. 


nimbly, but uncouthly or awkwardly, « You 
“ wriggle, fidge, and make a rant. Swift, 


FIB/BER, S. 1 e ſpeaks falſe-] FIDU/CIAL, AG. ¶ fducie, Lat.] confi- 


| deat ; without any degree of doubt; that which 


FRE, 8. ra, Lat.] a a ſmall thread | may be depended on, or affords certainty, - 
or firing. In a long fine part or] Henee the fiducia ! edge of a quadrant of alti- 
thread whereof natural bodies conſiſt, and which | tude, is that which has the degrees engraven on 

their being friable;or brittle. In Ana- | it, and on that acceunt makes any problem 
tomy, a long ſlender thread, which being ya- | worked by it both ſure and eaſy. 
riouſly interwoven or bound up, forms the yva-| FIDU'CIARY, S. | * Lat.] one 


ious ſolid parts of an animal body. 


that has any thing in truſt, In Divinity, one 


FTBRIL, S. [ fbrille, Fr. gu, Lat.] a | who places ſo much confidence in faith, as to 


fall fibre, which being joined to others, com 
ove of the large 


” 
— 


of ſmall threads or 


- | look on good works as no ways contributing to 
his ſalvation. + #* The ſecond obſtructive i is that 


FLBROUs, ale i. [ fibreux, Fr.] confiſting « of the fduciaries.”” Hammond. 


FIDU'CIARY, Adj. without any 2 of 


FIBULA, S. la in Aoatomy; the outer doubt. A duciary aſſent. Wake, 


and flenderer of the two bones of the leg. 


FIE, 8. thy. in Law, a fee, * 


FICK LE, . Adj. { col, Sax. ] not of the poſſeſſion held by ſome tenure of a ſu 
ſame ſentiments or opinion Jong ; inconſtant; FIELD, S. [pronounced feeld, fel, Tone and 


not fixed. Fickle their ſtate. Par. Lof. 


Teut. weld, Belg, fold, Ill. ld, Hung. ]. 


FICKLE'NESS, |S. à diſpoſition of mind | ground not inhabited ; ; a ſpace of ground which 
liable to frequent change; a | Kong of incon- | is cultivated. Figuratively, the ground where 


a battle is fonght ; a battle or campaign; 2 


FICKLY, Adv. in a manner. liable to | wide extent or expanſe, Where field; of 
change ; not ſettled or fixed. « A power that * light and liquid either flow.“ Dryd. Com- 


iy held.” Saut herne. 


paſs ; or a ſubje& which will afford an oppor- 


 FFCTION, S. [Fr. die, 144. che act of | tunity for a perion, to diſplay his 8 ; 
forming a fable or by help of the imagi- | ** A large feld to expatiate in.“ e 
urface 


natien ; the thing feigned; a falſehood, or 
ching which has no exiſtence in nature. 


Painting or Heraldry, the ground or 
which figures or bearings are drawn. 


FIC/TIOUS, Adj. [u, Lat. of 5 FIE LDE D, Part. encamped; engaged 
Lat.] imaginary. Fi&icus circles.” Pride: war. In the field of battle, our hrs 


A word coined by the author quoted; but fre- 
guently made uſe of in converſation by. 'Lon- 
doners, inſtead of fiftitious.” 


& friends. Shak. 
FIE/LD-BASIL, S. a plant 
FIE'LDFARE, S. [from fold, og a geld, 


FICTFTIOUS, Adi. [ f#:ttus, Lat.] chun- | and faran, Sax. to go or wander} a bird of paſ- 
terfeit, oppoſed to genuine. Made in order to ſage, ſuppoſed to come from the northern coun» 


reſemble or paſs for ſomething ns nen 
| ſed to rell. 
FICTV: [IQUSLY, Adv. in a falſe, img. 
nary, or chimerical manner. / 
FID, S. { Atra, Ital.] a pointed iron, with 
which ſeamen untwiſt their cords.” Skinner. 
FIDDLE, S. C fit bcle, Sax. fidel, Teut. we- 


4, Belg, fidiculs, Lat.] in Muſic, a firioged | 


inſtrument. See · Violin. 
Jo FIDDLE, V. A. I fdier, Teut. ] to play 


42 e fiddle, n to trifle, to 


tries. 
| FIE LD- MARSHAL, S. the ende of 
an n She deb: ws | 
FIE'LD-OFFICER, S. an officer whoſe 
and; in the field, extends to a whole re- 


. giment ; a8 the colonel, Jieutenant=colone), and 


major. 

FIE/LD-PIECE, 8. in Gunnery, ſmall e can- 
non, \ufed:only in battles, not in ſieges. 
FIEND,. s, Ls Sax. _ Belg: fink, | 


1 


Ca”, 


FLoT - 


Tent, 7 — wrong Sar. the devil] the'de- | 


vil; any infernal 

FIERCE, Adj. Ad Fr. 8 Lat, 1p, 
Eol. -Onp, Gr.] furious; or not eafily 
tamed; vio been, outrageous. Pierce winds. 


« Fierce book. 1 

* Adv, in a furious, violent, or 
outrageous | 

EIERCE/ 188 8. wildneſs ; eagerneſs after 
laughter ;- quickneſs to attack; outrageouſneſs ; 
violence RS wor reſpect to paſſion, Irrefiſtble force, 
applied to motion, 

FI'ERI-FACIAS, 8. [Lat, you may cauſe 

it to de done] in Law, a writ that lies where a 
perſon has recovered judgment for debt or da 
wages, in the king's court, againſt any one, by 


which the ſheriff is commanded to levy the 


debt and damages on the defendant's goods and 
chattels. 
L. S. hot qualities; heat of 


"FIERY, Adj. conſiſting of hot particles, or 
ſuch as burn 3 burning with paſſion ; heated by 
fire, The ſword which is made fery. 
Hook. 5 
FIFE, S. [e, Ital.] a ſhrill pipe, own 
like a German flute, uſed to accompany the 
trum in an army. 


FIFTEEN, Adj. Thon foe and ten, fiſtyn, 


Bax. from 72 Sax, five, and tym, Sax, ten, 
femtan, Run, from fem, Run. five, and tan of 


ti, or tiu, Run. ten] a number conſiſting of five | gu 


and ten added tog 
FIFTE/ENTH, Adj. that which follows 
next in order to the fourteenth. 


FIFTH, / Adj. the ordinal of five; that 


which is next in order to the fourth. It ſhould 
be noted, that. all the ordinals are uſed ellipti- | 
cally for the part which they- expreſs, thus a 
fourth is a fourth part. 

FI'FTHLY, Adv. in the fifth. place. | 

FVFTIETH, Adj. 2 Sax. 8 
2 in order to forty- nine; the ordinal of 

ty. 

Fr Tv, Adj. ig, Sax. fint ans, Goth, 
femtibi, Run, pa 7 } a — conſiſt- 
2 

. e, Fr. Spam. ge, eut. 
vighe, Belg, 3 cus, Lat.] the name o 
2 ſweet fruit. Linnæus ranges it in the third 
ſect. of his twenty- third claſs, The ſpecies 
are eleven. 


FI'G-APPLE, s. an apple which has no | 


care in ic, 
FI'G-MARIGOLD,S, a plant, reſembling 


bouſe - leelx, whoſe leaves Aw Hans each 


other in pairs, 


To FIGHT, v. A. and part. . 


Fought, gan, feabtan, fybtan, Sax. ] to contend 
with another, either with arms, ſticks, or the 


fit; to endeavour by blows, or other forcible 


means, to get the better of, or to conquer an 
enemy. Iſed both of war and fingle combat. 

FIGHT, 8. LHOrbe, Sax. ] a violent attack 
or ſiruggle for conqueſt. between . n 


ot mean og cette 


Terrible, or cauſing terror. 12 


711 


_ FVGHTER, 8. 2 
or fingle combat; a 
 FY/GHTING, Particip. qualified, or fit for 
battle. An hoſt of fgbring men. Chron, 


Where a battle is fought. " In fgbting fields.” 


opt. 
3 8. eee Lat.] a fabu- 
FATE. Adj. from figuro, Lat.] ca- 
pable of being moulded in a certain form, and 
retaining it. 

FIGURABILITY, 8. the quality of being 
capable of a certain and permanent form, 

FVGURAL, Adj. repreſented by delinea- 
tion. ©* The fgural reſemblances of ſeveral 
regions. Brown, Figural numbers, are ſuch 
as may or do repreſent" ſome geometrical figure, 
in relation to which they are always 


certain and determinate 


thing of - a determinate form. 2 
4 tones.” Figurate counterpoint, in Mufic, is 


that wherein diſcords are concerned, as 
though not ſo much, as concords. See Deſcant, 


tain form; the act of giving a certain form. 
FI'GURATIVE, Adj. in Divinity, f 
as a type to repreſent ſomething elſe. In Rhe- 
toric, changed from the literal meaning to one 
more remote and elegant; full of rhetorical fi - 
res or embelliſhments. 
FVYGURATIVELY, Adv. by a figure 3 in. 
a ſenſe different from the 477 meaning. 
FI/GURE, S. [Fr. of Lat.] the 
eee the outline; 
ſhape, perſon, or external form; a ſtatue; _ 
thing repreſented by drawing or painting; 
character Fu a eee - a 
eof 4 is the proper ſition 
Da th the parts of the queſtion. 
In Aftrology, the diagram of the aſpects of the 


glyphical or typical repreſentation. In Rheto- 
ric, any mode of Geng by which words 
are uſed in a ſenſe different from their primary: 
and literal meaning, In Grammar, a deviation 
from the rules of analogy, or ſyntax, + In 


f | Dancing, the making the figure of eight in 


going round a couple; or the different turnings 
and windings to be obſerved in any dance... 
To FVGURE, V. A. [| fgurer, Fr. fue. 
Lat.] to form or mould into any particular 
| ſhape ; to form a reſemblance in painting, draw 
ing, or ſtatuary; to weave in flowers or other 
reſerablances of natural objects; to repreſent by 
types, kris 6 e to form an idea of a 
thing in the mind; to foreſhew by ſome fign or. 


| Shak, 
FIG/\WORT, S. a plant. 
FILA CEOs, Adj, alk Lat A chenedh 


| * FILAMENT, 3. ſe g | 


 confifting 8 „It is the 
40 Lak + that maketh matter. 
Baron. N b 
, Lat.] 2 

fine 


in war 
3 5 


FIGURATE, Adj. | fgwatu, Lat.] of 2 
orm; reſembling any 


that wherein there is a mixture of diſcords with | 
the concords. Figurate deſcant, in Mufic, is 


FIGURA'TION, 8. determination to a cer- 


aſtronomical houſes, In Divinity, ſome hiero-— 


token. “ The heaven figures — event. . 


rr — =_ _ 


F.I'L 
fine ſiender thread, whereof naturil bodies are 
cotn The ſame as Fibre. 

; FIV/BERT, 8. à fine hazle- ar eich e thin 
ell, and a remarkable long bearded huſk. 

To FILCH, V. A. fm, Teut. covstous] 
to take awa the property of another rivately:- 
| "apples uo tealidg or "taking away 
trifles. 


"FIL/CHER;"S:- one- who Sibly defrauds 
another of ſomething of ſmall value. 
| FILE, S. Fr. filum, Lat.] a thread, 
nes. Bet me reſume the fk of my relation.” 
Moon. A line on which papers are ſtrung to 
Keep them; a roll, or catalogue; a line of 
ſoldiers ranged behind one another. 

FILE, S. , Sax. vilen, Belg, piel. 10. 
PER Ruff. pila, Selav. and Pol. pilmk, Boh. ] 

an inſtrument of ſteel uſed to wear protube- 
rances, or ſmaoth iron or ſteel by rubbing, 

To FILE, V. A. [ lun, Lat. thread] to 
Aring upon a thread, or hang upon wire; to 
cut or wear away any roughneſs with ai file, from 
feolan, Sax. Neuterly, to march, like — 
in a line, one after another. 

FVER-CUTTER; S. one who ales flew, 

FPFLEMOT,,S. corrupted from feuitle- 
mr] broun colour. The colours Jou are 
4. to with for are blue or flemot. Sæoift. 


* 


„FLER, S. one who uſes a file in ſmooth- 


ing or ſhaping metals. In Law, one wit offers 
à bill to the notice of a judge. 
- FULIAL, Asi. [Fr. of F, Lat. 1 bon] 


with the affection of a ſon; bearing the cha- 


patter; or ſtanding in the relation of a ſon. 

FILIATTION, S. [of 
the relation of a ſon to a father. 

FFLINGS, S. [without fingular] the par- 
ticles worn off by the rubbing of a · file 

To FILL; V. A. [Han, fullun, Sat. ful- 
Gen, Teut. ] to pour or put in till a thing or 
veſſel can contain no mote; to ſtore abundantly 
or plenteouſiyj. Fill the witery in the ſeas.” 
Gen. vi. 1 3. To ſatiefy, or content the appetite, 
with, or deſires. T6 fl out, to pour liquor out 
of one veſſel till ĩt fills another; to ſwell or ex- 
tend by means of ſomething contained; N | 
full; to glut or ſatiate. 
| - FILL, S. as much as a thing can contain 3 4 as 

mach as may ſatisfy, or content. 

FILLER, S. any thing that fills up room 
without uſe. Tis a meer filler,” Dryd: 
One who' is get ab to fill Wan. or car- 
mates. 

 FIL/LET, S. 1 2 Fr. films Lat. ] abead 
to tie round the head or any other part. The 
fleſhy part of the thigh; applied to a joint of 
veal, cut from that part Ho a calf. In Cookery, 
any meat rolled together and tied round. In 
Architecture; 's Intle member which appears 
BY  ornathents and moujdings, called likewiſe a 

el. 
To FILTET, V. A. to bind With a "Fillet oi or 
Handage. 10, ArchiteFturey to adorn with an 
aſtragal, or liſtell. 145 He made hooks for the 
* pitlars; overlaid their chapiters, and capa 


& them. Exe7, xxxviil. 28. 


„ _ 


2 


2 


or fab 


fury) Lat, a fon-] | 


565 eee, 2— 
e the wag” 0 If r ao, Pill bow 


bak. . | 
'q FIL/LIP,.S.. a jerle of che fes 
let go fi 
we thumb; a blow siven _—_ the 2 
jerk.iof: the 1 0 
. S. [ fly, Brit, fly Fr. fu, 
| Fling 3. r. thin 
a Kin, membrane, 

3 Figs ] 5 

To FILM, V. 8 a ſkin or 
bee 0 It wil but kin and film the ul., 
* cerous place.. Sha#, 
| FILMY, Adj. cohſiſting of memnbtines, 
'ſkins,. or pellicles. | 
To FVLTER, v. A. L Av, low: Lat.] to 
clarify, om purify liquors by means of threads; 
to ſtrain through paper; flannel, S. 
FILTER, S. f filtrum, gy a twiſt of 
thread, one end of which is dipped in ſome fluid 
to be Weires, and the other hanging down on 
the outſide of the veſſel, the liquor by that 
means dripping fiom it. Figorativcly, a ſtrainer, 
or any thing uſed to clear liquors by peroclation. 

FILTH;. 3s Sax. of ful, Sax. foul, = 
tha, old Fr.] dirt, or any thing which foils; 
makes a thing foul; any thing! which polltes 
the ſoul. 
1 VLTHILY, Adv. in facks a' hmaner 2s to 
render a ching waſty, or to pollute the mind. 
 FVLTHINESS, S. dirtineſs; any thing ſoiled 
or daubed ; corruption; pollution - ; ; 

FILTHY, Adj. made foul, naſty; e | 
Groſs, or polleted, applied to the mind. 
To FIL TRA TE; V. A. See Filler] to 70 
or ſtrain liquor through a cloth, linen. bag, brown 
paper, Se. to clear it from dregs or foulneſs. 
| FILTRA'TION; S. the art Non making U 
r fine and clear by ſtraining. - 
- FIM/BLE:HEMP, S. Ran; IN. quite 
nimble; light] light e e, which bears 
Ho feed.. d 
FIN, 8. n, Sar. enne, Teut. a ſcale, vin, 
| Belg}: 2 part of a fiſt: made ſomewhat like a 
feather, ſerving to keep the fiſh upright, with- 
hang vacillation or waveringz' and alſo. to force its 
way through the water. | 
FYNABLE, Adj. [from fine} that which 


8: 


| admits a fe. LE 


FINAL, Adj. rr. fates, Lat 1 laſt, or | 
that which has nothing beyond it; at the end; 
eg eee, deciſtve; dete. „The final 
„ conqueſt of Ireland. Davies. Final cauſes 
is the end for which any thing is done, 
FINALLY, Adv. Taft ; to conclude z pre» 
fealy'3" derifively ; or- ut recovery. © 
FI NANCE, 8. [Fr. ſeldom uſed in the fins | 
ular} the amount of the taxes of à go 
ment, or that of the roms or income of a "a 


vate 'perſon . 
FIN ANCER;/ 8. tre. Þ obe ur collefwor 
farms the taxes or public revenue 


| | FINCM, S. [ fric,) Sax: }/ à fall ſinging- 
bird, of Which we have three "ſpecies, a vis. ** 
— chaf-fine#;” and bull: Huch. 

To FIND, V. A. [ preter. I Avia: 


3 6 25 FILIIAr, V. A. [of udtitam ety)mo- 


pa part pret. found) 8 


25 F TN IR 
Aleower any Ehing Jod, miiſlaia, ar ot of ght] brane drbwing. or extended between the togky 
before, by means of ſearching to diſcover or at- applied to the feet of water fowl, © 1 
tain 8 of a thing by Kody, from (1 FIN!GER; s. ſ Finger, Sar. Dan, and Tent, 
Fuba, Goth. "To ud our, to ſolve a difficulty 3] of enger, Sax, or fangen, Treat. to hold, figur, 
to invent. 3 # „4 N 1 N Fic „ A * II.] one of the five members at the e 
thing loſt, miilaid, or not im fight. e = -any thing. 3 yy 
FINE, Adj. [ finne, Fr. fin, Belg. and Erfe, | To/FIN'GER,'V. A. to touch Nightly, or 
fein, Teut. ne, Ital.] made of very lender | toy wien Tigeratively to take by ficalth, | 
"threads, a to linens or cloth, and oppoſed | In Muſic, to touch or ſound an inſtrument. 
to coarſe, efined, or pure from droſs, 2 led |. © FINT/CAL, Adj. [from fine] nite $ 1 hs 


foppi 
to metals; Olear and free from ſediments or too mach affecting elegance © "dreſs Aud 1 
foulneſs, applied to liquors. Refined, too ſubtle, nn nen, / nts 
or too high, applied to ſentiments, Elegant, FINFCALLY, Adv, foppiſhly. An i 


IDES oe 


1 


lied to fyle, or expreſſion in compoſition. | FINL CALNESS, 8. too great an affecta- 
Ha 3 applied to perfonal tion of nicenely and W e ee 3 
charms. Splendid, applied to dreſs. Tronically | Te FFNISH, V. A. [ fnic, Fr. firio, Lat. 
uſed as an expreſſion of ſomething rather ſpu- to ceaſe from working; to accomphſh, perfe 
rious than real, or rather deſerving contempt | or complete an undertaking; to polith' or bring 
that ayprobation.” * & fine" exchange for E. } to the utmoſt excellence, or perſeQion 5. $0 pgs 
111 N 3D #7 19126 Rn 
FINE, 8. [ Fo, Brit.] in Law, an agree- |} FINISHER, S. a performer; an accu - 
ment made before juſticcs, and entered upon | pliſher; one who puts an end to, or conipletes 
record, for the ſettling or -afſuring of lands or] an undertaking. 
tenements, in order to cut off all controverſies, | FINITE, Adj. Þ fnitus, Lat. ]. that which 
to ſecure the title a perſon has in his far is limited with reſpeCt to bulk, or other quali- 
againſt all others; or to cut off entails, fo that] ties or perfections; that which may be ren- 
lands may, with the greater certainty, be con- dered greater, more numerous, or more per- 
veyed either in fee: tail for life, or years; a ſum fect that which may receive an addition or in 
of money paid and advanced for the income 6f creaſe to any of its qualities, \ 
lands; à certain ſum paid to excuſe à perſon; | FINITELY, Adv. within certain mite as 
from the diſcharge of an office; a ſum of mo- ears Ren yr e 
ney, or forfeit, paid, as an amends, or by way] FINITEYESS, S. the quality of being li- - 
of puniſhment,'f6r an offence committed. | ited. 
In FINE," Adv, [en fin, Fr. of finis, Lat.] FINTTUDE, S. a confinement within cer« 
the end] to conclude ; in eoneluſion. - |{ tain limits and degrees, © 
To FINE, V. A. {from fine, Adj,] to re-] FIN'LESS, Adj. without fins. 


fine, or purify; to make a perſon pay money] FIN NED, Adj. having A wing broad 
2s a if Neuterly, to 52 V fn of | edges ſpreading out on either fide, ® A 
money to be excuſed from ſerving an office. r fnned 1 OM CST... 
To FINEDRAW, V. A. to ſew up a rent,, FIN'LIKE, 1. reſembling fins, or formed 
or one piece of cloth to another in ſuch a man- in imitation of fins. Our finlike dars. 
ner, as the ſeam ſhall not be viſible, © A 3 3 8 
FINEDRAWER,' S. a perſon cho profeſſes ] F INN, Adi. furniſhed with, or having 
ns. I NE Ku 


< 1+. 


to ſew up the rents, or join one piece of wol- 
len cloth to another in ſach a+ manner, as' the 
{am or joining ſhall not be viſible, ' q 

FINELY, Adv. with elegance 'of thought 
and exprefſion, applied to the ſtile of an author. || ftop 


With a thin edge or point, Splendidly ; richly, ! 


applied to dreſs; In very ſmall particles, ap-] FIR; S. her, Brit. for, Dan, ub, Saxs 
plied to powder, n "Pe, 4 vueren, Belg. in Latin, N N the —_ 


eden» 4 ſhew, ſplendor, or ey, Wy N 5 fo | 
applied to dreſs. Subtility ; "ingenuity, © The FIRE, S. Hr, Sax, forur, Tevt. tu, Fr, 
Fneneſs of their ſouls. Shak, Freaibiti from! among the antient Philo ophers, =) 1 
droſs, or impure mixtures. WEE arora | 
FINERY,”S! gaiety of dre. 
FINE/SSE, S. [Fr. pronounced feeneſs] a! 
fly, artful ftratagem. Joknſon 'obferves chat 


this Nene be unneceflary, though 'creepihg into Hor in other words, whatever heats, warm, li- 
our langu ug; % # f 1 2 „ * 


FI/NER, 8. one that clears or purifies me- 

tals from thaly Goſh fees phi ny Foo 

_ FINER, Adi. the comparatiye degree of 

fine made by adding y or er to the poſitive, after 

the manner of the Saxons, -. CON | 
FIN'FOOTED, Adj, having a tkin or mem. 8 


flame, luſtre, or brightneſs, Stars, hide 
ve feces ie oi nn 


_ 
| 
' 
' 
i | 
" 
j 


Kee. 22 to burn; do toke f re. 
to diſl 


re to it. 


Ing houſes, 


— — —— VIE 7˙r*¾⅛f. rn OT EIED . 
1 — lhs, CEE ? — 
- — PIE . - ” > 
23 
* 


10 rmx, v. A. to ee by 


ratively, with paſſion. 4 . 
kt or any fire-arms; 


RE antes. S. thoſe which are charged 
with powder and ball. 

FIRE/-BALL, S. a ball Aled with. com- 
buſtibles, burſting where it is thrown, and uſed 
in war z a grenado. Like n i. 


ec balls i. South. 


- FTREBRAND, S. a piece of we kindled, 


er burning. Figuratively, a public incendiary ; 
er 609 who cauſes factions or vention in a 
Mate, 


FRE-CROSS, S. a Ggnal, uſed in Scot- 


Lund, for the nation to talte arms. 
FIRELOcR, S. that part of a gun which | 


holds the prime, and by poo tha trigger ſets 
Figuratively, a gun. 

FI'RE-MAN, S. one who is | employed by by 
the infurance companies in extinguiſhing burn- 


FURE-NEW, Ad Adj. perfedtly new, or never 
uſed, alluding to metals which are fo 
by means of fire, or formed pens, Sa 


_ _ FIRE-PAN,S, [ 22 a _ 
metal uſed in holding fire ; a ſhovel; that 


"of a gun which holds the prime, and <A. ot 


the fire from the colliſion of the flint. 
FIRESHIP, S. — — Sax.] a ſhip or 
veſſel filled with combuſti to drive 


Ten engument among th fe of a enemy 


| to ſet it on fire, 


FI'RESHOVEL, S. [ Hege, Sax. ] an in- 
' Nrument with which coals are thrown on fires. 
FUYRESIDE, S. the hearth, chimney, or 
place near a grate, or fire · ſtove. Figuratively, 
2 family. * Remember me to your firefide,”* 
FIRESTONE, S. in Natural 


„ the 
Pxrites, a foſſil compounded of vitriol, ſulphur, 


and earth. That uſed in medicine is of a 
greeniſh colour, of a ſhapeleſs form, found in 
our clay-pits, and produces the green vitriol. 
It derives its name e, or pyrites, from 
Siving fire, on being ſtruck againſt a ſteel, more 
ai and freely than u flint 3 all ces ſparks of it 


© Þurn longer and grow larger as they fall, the 


inflammable matter ſtruck from the ftone burn- 
ing itſelf out before the ſpark is extinguiſhed. 


=. _ Likewiſe a kind of Ryegate ſtone, ſo called from 
1 the place, whence it comes, uſed for fire bearths, 


'wyens, and ſtoves, - 

_ FFREWORK, S. a preparation made of 
gunpowder, ſulphur, and other inflammable 
ſubſtances, uſed on public rejoicings, or other 


rging fire-arms. 
To FIRK, V. A. [ frrian, Sax. of ferio, 
Lat. to ſtrike] to whip; do beat; to ſtrike by 
way of puni t. „ To frk and whip an- 


« other's fin.” Hud. 

FIR'KIN, S. [ fexthan, Sax. the fourth] a 2 
meaſure containing the fourth part of a barrel. 
The firkin of ale, ſoap, and butter, contains 
; ten and that of 9 F176 


7 


\ faſt, ly pr, 1 e 5 0. 


To FIRM, v. A. | firm, : Lat.) 
ſettle z eftabliſh ; or — 1 br 
"FIR W — 

8. Fr. Lat, 
theſky,; the heavens, [ 9] 

FIRMA MENTAL, Adj. celeſtial, or be- 

| longing to the ſky, © Firmamental waters,” 


RMLY, Adv, eee 
to be moved, ſhaken, or penenated eaſily ; 


FIRM/NESS, S. a ftate of a body wherein 
the parts cohere, or ſtick together ſo ſtrongly, 
that they cannot eaſily be 9 a ſlate of 


INST. aa 2 17 if, Se 
„4 2 Brew. firs 
3 of, Date Fe. Goa? 


that which is earlieſt in time; that which is 
before all others in order ; that which is nobleſt 


rged | in dignity.; that which exceeds all other in ex- 


F IRST, Adv. in the firſt lags. Following 
at, beginning of exiſtence, action, &c. Firft 
or laſt, at one time or another. 

FIR'ST-FRUITS, 8. [not uſed in the fin- 
gular] that which is firſt produced by any ve- 
getable, or which is ſooneſt ripe in the ſeaſon ; 
OY profits z or firſt year's. income of a be- 
nefice. 

FIR'STLING, S. the firſt produce or offer- 

85 of animals, Figuratively, the firſt thing 
cc 

2 ee 1 The Jirfilings of my 

FISCAL, 8. [ fiſcus, Lat. 4 treafury] a 
public revenue; exchequer. 4 The Ty 

cal and receipt. Bacon. 

FISH, S. [ fiber, plural, but „ys is gene- 
rally uſed i in converſation, 5 Sax. 1ſt, God, 
Flear, 10. 5/ch, Teut. vi 5, Belg. Fl, Dan . 
2 Lat. ] an animal w inhabits the wa- 


Ts FISH, v. N. to be employed incatching 
fiſh, Figuratively, to endeavour to diſcover _ 
ſecret by craft or ſubtlety. _ * 
one who is employed i in ö 

FI'SHERMAN, S. one vis gets his liveli- 
hood by capa fiſh, 

FISHERY, 8. the action of * fiſh ; 
the place 4 wg fiſh abound, and are generally 


ſo for ey 
occaſions. f Fol. 9 
- FIRING, S. combuſtibles made uſe of to amd. 
Kindle, and ſupply fires with; the act of diſ-|. 


& ful and navigable rivers.” 
FI'SH-HOOK, S. a bearded hook, with 
which. fiſh are caught. 
To FI'SHIFY, V. A. DE no ihe 4 0 
ce fleſh, fleſh, how art thou fiſbiſed. Shak. 
FISHING, S. conveniency of, or: is conre- 
nient place for, taking fiſh. | 
FISHY, vg 2 2 haviog the 
nalities of taſtin Wen! 
a ö 7 that which 


I may be cleſt. 


[a 


FIS'SILE, AG. [ _ 9 
ces * FISSILITY, 


an acceſs or paroxiſm of 


; 1 ET: 
ODE 8. bi As, . a cleft; 


2 narrow chaſm or gaping. 
To FISSURE, V. A. to cleave 3 to make 


a cleft. . * The ſkull may be red or 


# fractured.” Wi Im, 
N % Sax. ii. 


auf}. Pats ren the hand 
—_ "Os. the 1 doubled 


. over each other, in order 05 give. Ow blow, or 


hold a thing faſt. . 
To FIST, V. A. to anke with the hand 
denched ; to hold with the hand clenched, 
« Fiſfing each others throat. Shak, 
Fi'STICUFFS, S. {not uſed in the ſingular] 
battle. or blows with the fiſt, Figuratively, 
the action of fighting. My invention and 


« judgment are ann at fifticuffs.” 
Swift, 
FISTULA, S. [Lat.] in  Largery, a deep, 


winding, „ cavernous ulcer, with a nar- 
row entrance, opening into a ſpacious bottom, 
and generally yielding a ſharp and virulent mat- 
ter, Fifula in ano, is a fiſtula formed in the 
fundament. | Hula lac hs, a diſorder of 
the canals leading from the eye to the noſe. 

. FISTU!/LAR, Adj. in , having the 
nature of, degenerating into, or callbus and 
fnous like 3 fiſtula. In; Botany, reſembling 
a pipe, applied to the leaves of plants which 
are hollow within. floriſts, applied | 
to thoſe flowers, which are compoſed of many 
hollow long ones, reſembling pipes. 

FISTU'LOUS, Adj. having the nature of, 
r reſembling a fiſtula 3 compoſed of a collec- 


tion or aſſemblage of pipes. 
he, Sax. ] in Medicine, 


FIT, S. [from 
a diſorder; any ſhort | 
return after ceſſation or intermiſſion; any 
violent affection of the mind. Uſed vulgarly 
for the hyſterics in women ; the convulſions in 


children ; the epilepſy -in_, men, or that ſtate | 


wherein all he animal functions ſeem on a ſud- 
den ſuſpended, and the is for a ſhort time | 
like one Kg dead, 


FIT, Adj, [vitten, 841 proper, or ſuited | 
before a noun, and 10 


to any purpoſe, with 
before a verb, Right or the duty of a perſon. 


FAT: 


FIT'LY,. Adv.. [from 1 in s- proper 
manner; ; reaſonably. 

FITNESS, 8. reaſonableneſs. z jaſtneſi ; 
ſuĩtableneſs. 

FIT TER, 8. the perſon who renders a thing 
proper and ſuitable to anyparticular defign or 
poſe ; a ſmall piece, from fitta, Ital, fetzen,” cuts. 

FITZ, S. Norm. rom fil t. a ſoa] a 
ſyllable generally occurring in Iriſ names, not, 
as ſore have imagined, to denote the perſon to 
be of ſpurious birth, but in com with 
the ancient cuſtom obſerved before the uſe of ſur- 
names, when a perſon took his father's name with 
the addition of his being his ſon. To this may be 
added from good authority, as quoted by Camden, 
that it was a cuſtom among the ancient Iriſh, 
when the father died, for the ſon, to take the 
name, left it ſhould be forgotten; hence the 
names. Fitzberbert, Fitzgerald, derive their 
origin, and not from E founder of the family a 
having been a baſtard, 

05 . A* ln, Joy, Fr Sax. Lo rn Goth. — 

e 

vi eue, >. Teut. 

eye, Gr.] a 3 conſiſting of two and 

three added, being one more than four, and 
| one leſs than fix. | 

FVVELEAVED, S. a kind of graſs, called 
likewiſe cinquefoil. | 

FIVES, S. a kind of play, conſiſting of” 
firiking a ball, &c. a particular height againſt a 
wall, the perſon who miſſes a ſtroke loſing one 
os dane In Farriery, a diſeaſe in 

To FIX, V. A. „Fr. , Lat. ] to 
faſten a thing ſo as it . MR. le 
or moved; to eftabliſh without changing; 
direct wihout variation; to make any thing fa 2 
volatile nature capable of bearing fire, without era- 
porating, or Wb hammer, without breaking or 
flying. Neuterly, to ſettle an opinion, determine 
the reſolution ; to reſt ; to ceaſe from wandering. 

FIXA'TION, S. a diſpoſition of mind net 
given to change; the act of fixing the mind 
without wavering ; reſolution. In Chemiſtry, 
the act of reducing a volatile and fluid ſubſtance. 
to a hard one. 

FIX/EDLY, Adv. certainly ; firmly ; inva- 
riably ; unchangeably. « Fixedly, eſtabliſhed,” 


© It is fe for a man to know his own abilities, ”* | Locke. 


Bacon, | 

To FIT, V. A. {[oiten, Flem.] to make 
one thing ſait another; to match; to adapt; 
to ſuit ; to equip 3; to begs for the re- 
ception of a N PF 

FITCH, S. [a corruption of Vete b] a me 


kind of wild 72 1 « Sowing of fitche 


uſs, 


FITCHE'E, Adj. [ ficbe, Fr.] in Heraldry, | 


rp pointed, generally applied to a croſs. 
FITCHAT, or FFT CHE W, S. [ fifa, Fr. | 


He, Belg.] a ſtinleing animal of a ſmall ſize, 


which robs warrens or hen 3 a polecat, 

© 'Tis ſuch another fitcherp.”” Shak, 
FIT/FUL, Adj. ſubje&to fits, faintings, or 

Faroxiſme, or. n „ After life's 


FIX/ED, Part, not moving. The fixed flars, | 
5 are ſuch as do not move in 
orbits 

FIX EDNEss, 8. Rability, firmnefs, reſo- 
lution, or a diſpoſition of mind not given to 
change; a power to remain in fire unconſumed, 
or to, bear the hammer without flying; loſs of 
volatibility. 

FIx TTV, 8. [See Fixidneſs} a firong cohe- 
ſion of parts, oppoſed to volatibility. Are 
« kept from fuming away, not only by their 
46 ty. vo: Newt. 

FIX TRE, 8. 1 corruption of ure] 
things which are fixed to the premiſes, 

FIX'URB, S. a pofition, 0 The #xure of 
e her ehe hath motion in it.“ Sol. A ſtrong 
| | preflure. The firm Kur. of thy 1 0 12 
| bak, 


os SOR ANT Ye — 997979 —— 


3 ED 1 * 
FLA 


N Firmieſs, or tate of fixedneſs, © Quite 


6 from their. re. Shak. | 


EI, S. Fviſfre, Teut. ] u kind of dart | 


ar harpoon uſed to ſtrike fiſh with. 85 

FI r apps, Ital. ſoft or moiſt, 

Hebe, Fr, Pace, from flacridus, Lat. or 

from labilis, Lat. Mppery according to Bailey] 
N 


wanting firmneſs 3 Süßlx ſhaking and "yielding 
to the touch. 1 32 \ „ e 


winting ſtiffneſs; or tenfion. © N 


"*FEACCUDITY, S. want of ftineſv. 


To FLAG, V. N. I flaggeron, Belg. faccare, 
Tral.] to hang down 5 rs ous 
Figvratively, to grow faint, ſpiritleſs, or de- 
jefted ; to leſe vigour, or grow | feeble. 
AXtively, to let 1}, or ſuffer to droop. Nag 
their wings.“ Prior. 3 1 dennen 
ad, S. [from che verb. fagg, Fl.] 4 
water plant, with 4 broad backed leaf, bearing 
_ yellow flowers, ſo called from. its motion, when 
agitate# with the wind. The colours or enfigns 
e a ſhip, or regiment, by which ſignals are 


made at- fea, and armies are diſtinguiſhed on 


kind. A ſpecies' of broad None | uſed for 
ements, from fache, old Fre © 
. FLA'GELET, S. [.flageolet, Fr.] a kind 
of ſmall flute, made of ivory, box, or ſome 
ather hard wood, with fix holes or ſtops, 
efides that at the bottom, the mouth - piece, 
and that behind the neck. © 
_" FEAGELLAfTION, S. [ fag!larus, Lat. 
ſeourged] the act of whipping or ſtriking with 
Sore. 2 


* FLAG/GINESS, S. the fate of a thing | 
which hangs or droops for want of ſtiff- b, 
t I conſiſting of, or reſembling flame. This 


© FLAGGY, Adj, weak; Heber; drooping | 


for want of ſtiffneſs; weak of taſte ; infpid. 
A great faggy apple. Bag. 
FA fd Ns Adj. [ fagitiue,” Lat.] 


committed with _ deliberation, and obftinate | 


wickedneſs, applied to things. Obſtinately, 
and exceffively wicked and villainous, applied to 
F 
FLAGFTIOUSNESS, S. obſtinate, and 
wilful villainy, or wickedneſs. 5 
| FLA'G-OFFICER, S, the commander of 


a ſquadron. 


FLA!GON,. [ faſta, Pan. flacon, Fr. 


Azyarec, Or. J a. large drinking pot, with a, 
narrow mouth. | "5 
FLA'GRANCY, S. [ fagramia. Lat.] 
a burning, flaming, glittering or heat ; ardour 
of affettion\ notoriety of a crime. 
 FLA/GRANT, Adj, [Fr. of flagranti, Lat.] 
ardent; hot, or vehement; glowing ; fluſhed ; 
inflamed. * The ; beadle's laſh ſtill flagrant 
4 on. their backs. Prior. Notorious, or. 
eniverſally known, applied to crimes, © If 
et the crime be ſo flagrant. Sui ft. 
FLAG. SHIP, S. a ſhip commanded by a 
general officer; or . ſhip which carries the 
officer who commands a fleet. 
"FLA'G-STAFF, S. the ftaFon which the 


1 


„ 
Arran. 8. H gene, Lat} an inter- 


ment with which corn is beaten, out of the 


FLAKE, 8. { fteio, Ital. floceus, Lat 
any thing - which appears looſely held 3 
like «flock of wool ; any thing which break: 
ue pieces or Jaminaz à layer” or ſtra- 


"_— e Pope. 8 
AKV. Adj. breaking in ſmall pieces 
like ſcales T layers 8 8 
FLA M, 8. a lye, or falſe report; a mere 
deceit or illuſory pretext ; a ſham, ah 
To FL AM, V. A. [from the noun] to te- 
ceive with a feigned ſtory; to be put off with 
an idle tale. % God is not to be flamm d with 
P A T 
FLAME, S. flamme, Fr. flamma, Lat.] a fume, 
vapour, or 'exhalation, heated ſo as to emit 
Ji t, or mine, F iguratively, fire ; brightneſs 
of imagination or fancy ; the paſſion of love; 
the object of love. 85 
To FLAME, V. N. to burn ſo as to emit a 
ſhining or bright light; to ffune like a flame 3 
to be in exceſs of paſſioorn 
| FLA'MEN, 8. N a prieſt among the 
| andient Romans, who officiated in their religi- 
ous rites; and offered up ſacrifices, GG. 
\ FLAMMA'TION,:S. | famma, Lat,] the 
act of ſetting on ſlamem 
FLAMMABILITY, the quality of being 
capable to be fet on flame. © The Principles 
ee of Sammability.”” Brun. 
' FLAMMEOUS, Adj. [ flammens, Lat.] 


„ flammeous light!“ Brown. EN] 
FLA\MY, Adj. burning ſo'as to emit flames, 
or brightneſs ;" inflamed ; baving the natore of 
ames: F ; N . 
FLA ND ERS, [PO EA, J a province of 
the Low countries, ts its bo) or earl- 
dom, in Flemiſh called Vianderen, and in 
Latin Flandria. It is bounded by Hainault, 
' Artois,, and part of Picardy, on the 8. the 
North Sea on the W. the ſame ſea on the N. 
with the Hond, a branch of the Scheld, that 
parts ĩt from Zealand, and by the marquiſate of 
the Holy Empire, Brabant, and part ef Hai. 
nault, on the E. It is fift miles Jong, and 
about the ſame in breadth. It is now divided 
into three parts; namely, Auftrian, French and 
Dutch Flanders. The houſe of Auſtria have 


| the greateſt ſhare, with Ghent its capital. The 


French pdfleſls the S. W. part, in Which are 
Liſſe and Dunkitk; and the Dutch the. N. E. 
part, in which are the ſtrong fortreſſes of Sluys, 
Safvan-Chentand Hulſt. The inhabitants are 

very laborious, both in cultivating. their land, 

and in their manufactures and trade, which no 
nation underſtand better. The air neat the ſea 
is thick and raw; but the higher you remove in- 
land, the clearer and finer the air. At a diſtanc® 
from the ſea the country produces a great 
of wood, either for timber or fuel,” Here —4 
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„ RE _- as: 


Netherlands ave ca 


vith oftentatiovs an 


FLA 


fdr the plough than any other uſe. This coun- 


try abounds with excellent paſtures for black, 


rattle aud ſbeep: The foil produces abundance 
I. S Fruit” of all Torts, "And 


ey brew in thi Prester 8 great deal of cr. 
cellent beer. It is extremely populous, a per- 


fect level, watered with innumerable fivers and 


canals, being "conveniently ſituated for trade, 


with ſome of the fineſt cities in Europe, and 
above 1000 other towns and villages: It has 
ſor ſome ages paſt been the ſcene of bloody wars: 
and ſometimes the whole ten provinces of the 

ed Flanders. Its principal 
rivers are the Scheld, the Lys the Dender, and 


FLANK, 8, [ flanc, Fr] that part of an 


wimal below the loins f the fide of an army 


or fleet, oppoſed either to front or rear. Ia 
Fortification; that part of a baſti Which rea- 


ches from the eurtain to the face! 


To FLANK, V. A. to attack the ſide of 
a battalion er fleet; to be placed ſo as to be 
eppollte to che fide of a battalion, fleet, or 
. ⁵Tö—„U 8 
FLANK ARD, S. the knots or lumps on 
the de ff, 5 1 THE TW HOSES X 
FLA/NKER, S. a fortification jutting out, 
+ as to command the fide of a body marching 
to 20 affanler : OI IPL ITALY 6 
' FLANKS, S. [plural] in Farriery, a diſeaſe, 
hurt, or maim in the back of a horſe. 
FLA\NNELEy'. S. [prolanen; © Brit. from 
wn, wobl, Tanella, Lat: from Jana, Lat. 
wool] a kind: of flight, looſe woolen! ſtuff, 
very warm, compoſed of a woof and warp, 
woven on a loom, with two tredles, after the 
manner of. bays, Ce. 4 ; 5 
FLAP, S. Lppe, Sax. ] any thing wi 
hangs down Ms and looſe ; the motion of 
zuy thing broad and looſe, or moving on hin- 
kes; a blow given with the palm of the hand, 
Ec. In Farriery, a diſeaſe in horſes; wherein 
the lips ſwell on both ſides their mouths, and 
are covered with bliſters like the white of an egg. 
Tr fop is a piece of leather faſtened to the end 
of a ſtick, uſed to kill flies with. EI 
To FLAP, V. A. to beat with the palm of 
the hand,” or ſame broad thin ſubſtance which 
hangs looſe; to move with a noiſe made by any 
thing broad; to ply the wings up and down 
with a noiſe. : > age 
To FLARE, V. A. ¶ Johnſon imagines it to 
be a corruption of {+ to glitter, or flutter 
4 ſplendid ſhew*; to glitter. 
„When the ſun begins to fling his flaring. 
„beams. Milt. To be "overpowered with, 
or be in, too much light. Haring in ſun- 
* ſhine, Prior. To waſte away laviſhly, ap- 
plied to the conſuming of a candle or taper. 
FLASH, S. [Hg, Gr. ] à ſudden, quick, 
tranſitory, or ſhort blaze, or burſt of Tight 35 
. nalen blaze or burit'of wit; a ſhort tranſient 
To FLASH, V. N. to glitter or ſhine 
Wich a quick and tranſient flame, or light; to 


9394 # 


: FLA 
| burſt out into any irregularity,” or violence, 


« He" fs imo 606 groſs Time of other,” 


Shak. 18 8 : ; 
FLA'SHILY, Adv, in, an oftentatious or 


owy mänder. 


FLASH, Adj. empty); vain 3 oſtentatious ; 


ſhowy without reality or ſubſtance. 


FLASK, 8. [ flaxa, Sax. Dan, flaſe 
Span. flaſco, Ital.] a thin Fan niger * 


and natrow neck, generally covered with wicker 


or withies; a ſmall horn uſed to carry gun- 

powder in. A Tkilful foldier's faſt.” Shak. 
The bed in the carriage of a piece of ordnance z 
a narrow and deep wicker baſket, 3 I 


| FLA'SKET, s. [a diminative of ff] a 


wicker baſket, in which cloaths are generally 
put CT waſher-women after waſhing, and applied 
to other uſes ; a veſſel in'which victuals are 
ſerved up. With golden flaſtets grac'd,” 


P . ; N i wy E 
LAT; Adj. horizontal, or level; without 


any ſſope. The houſes are Far roofed.” 
Aadiſ. Smooth, applied to furface'; level 
| with the ground. Lays cities flat. Par. 
Reg. Thin and broad, or more broad than 
thick. A fiſh,” In Fainting, without 
relief or - ſwelling of the figures. Inſipid, or 
- unſavoury; applied to taſte.” Dull; without 


ſpirit ; frigid, applied to writings, Taſteleſs, or 


affording no pleaſure, 4 Al} earthly ſatisfac- 
« tions muſt . grow fat and unſavoury.“ 
7 Downwright; plains « Fiat deſpair. 

ar... . ; 55 
N GE, S,. an even, level, ſmooth and ex- 
tended plain; a ſhallow ; the broad part or fide 
of a weapon. Depreſſion; finking; applied to 
thought or language. There are no flats 
1 amongſt his elevations. Dryd. A ſurface 


without relief, ptotuberances, or prominences. 


In Muſic, a pat ticular mark, implying that the 
note which it ſtands againſt, is to be played or 
ſung half a note or tone lower; and when at the 
beginning of a line or ſpace, ſhews, that all 
the notes on that line, and within that ſpace, 
are to be ſung or played half a note lou er than 
they would be, if the mark of the flat were 


To FLAT, V. A. to make broad, ſmooth, 


and level, To make taſteleſs, or vapid, applied 
to liquor. To render infipid, unpleaſant, and 
diſagreable. To deprive- of its vigour, fpirit, 
or pleafure, applied to thought or language. To 
grow ſmooth or flat, oppoſed to feve!/, To ob- 
ſttuct or deprive of ardour, © ſpirit or zeal, 
«© More likely to flat and hinder the ſpirit of 
te prayer and devotion. X. Charles. % 

- FLAYTLY, Adv. horizontally, or without 
ſloping, applied eo ſituation. '- Smoothly, or 
without prominences, applied to ſurface. 


-| Without ſpirit; dully ; plainly ; in a downright 


manner; er without equivocation. or diſguiſe, 


applied to the manner of exprefling. - 


-FLAYTNESS, S. evenneſs, without ſloping, 


prominences, applied to ſutface. Deadnefs, or 
Want of ſtrength-and taſte, applied to liquors, 


1 or ſoods. Deſection, ox languor, applied to the = 


G g mind 
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applied to ſituation. Smoothneſs, without 


— x ra A 


" 
4 
5 
1 


uni. 


: Feen, to behave with price. 
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* 
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mind. Want of force, vigour, ox ſpirit. 3 dulneſs 3 | 


'frigidity, applied. to ſentiments or writings. The 
Me. 8. bela or — applied 0 
To FLATTEN, v. A: to beat — 
remove any prominences or protuberances in 
*forface 5 to make ſmooth z to beat level. with the 
3 bo make taſteleſs, or ſpriritleſo. | 
FLAT/TER, Adj. the comparative degree of 


formed after tlie manner of the Saxons, by 
—_— to the poſitive... 


'FLATYTER, S. the perſon, or inſtrument 


\ 8 any uncpual ſurface is made dlain and 

To FIAT TER, v. A. [foter, Fr] to 
compliment with falſe praiſes 3 to pleaſe 1 
ſooth. „ Pleaſing fills the ears and Aarters 
« them.“ Frac. of Picty. To excite, or raiſe 
7 hopes and erpeclatious. &« Flattering ales. 


FLA'TTERER, S. a perſon. who endea- 
vours to gain the favour of another by ptaiſing 


1 


him for virtues he has not, by applauding his 


vices, and by ſervile and mean compliances with 
all his humours: 

FLAT TERV, S. a ſervile and fawning be- 
_havjour, attended with ſervile compliances and 
obſequiouſneſo, i in order to gain a perion' s fa- 
Vvour. 


FLANTISH, AF. ade level ſmooth, 


ot more broad than thick. 


FLA'TULENCE, or FLA\TULENCY, 8. 


from flatulent] windineſs; : fulneſs of wind; 


a ſwelling, or uncaſy ſenſation, occafioned by 
.wind lodged in the inteſſ ines. Emptineſs ; vanity; 
airineſs ; want of ſolidity, applied to ſentiments. 

e The natural Hatulence of that airy ſcheme. 
Clanv. 

: FLA'TULENT, Adj. [ flutulentus, Lat. 
Selling with air; windy. Flatalent tr/mors, 
in Medicine, are ſuch as eaſily yeild to the touch, 


and readily return, by their elaſticity, to their 


firſt form. Empty; vain; tumid; or ſwelling 
without ſolidity ar fabftance. x Theſe - War 
4 ſent writers. 

- FLATUO/< ITY, 3. | flatrofite, Fr, from 
flatus, Lat.] windineſs ; a fwelling occafioned 
by an expanſion or rarefaction of air included 
in any part of the body. 

FLA'TUOUS, Adj. abounding wick included. 
air or wind; Windy. 
. FLA Tus, S. [Lat. J in Medicine, — 
gathered or included in any part of the body, 
Senerally cauſed by indigeſtion and a groſs in- 
ternal perſpiration, or the. rarefaction of the air 
included in the food we ſwallow... 
FLAT WISE, Adj. of a flat ſhape ; with 
the broad or flat part downwards. 
To FLAUNT, V. A. to make an oftentati- 
ous, vain or fluttering ſhew in dreſs. | Figura- 


6 rags.” Pope. 

FLAUNT, S. any thing looſe and gaudy, 

FLA/VOUR, 8. a reliſh, or a/pcwer of ex- 
citing. an agreeable ſenſation on the organs of 
taſte, Figuratively, fweetneſa, or an agrecable- 
and fragrant odcur, applied te the ſmell, 
3 


«- One Haunts in | 


. 
"FL OUR | 
3 on OUS, Adj. agreeable to th 


3  odorous ; or ,plzafing to the 


ſmell. 

FLAW, S. 65 Sg a a fragment, fans 
Bel. broken; | to break] a crack, 
breach, fault, or L in any TEE — Sſudden 
emotion of mind. Theſe band starts. 
Shak. Seldom uſed i in the laſt ſenſe, 

Te LAW, V. A. to crack. . Figuratively, 
to break, or violate. France kath flaw'd the 
l ce league. by Shak. 

0 n Adj. wichou crack or de- 
Ft To. FLAW'TER, if A. to. ferape, or pare 
3 

: A , „ 10 erackes, flaws, Pp 
17 8. PE . 

A Xx, 5 naw * 
Hacbs, Teut. in G Town Lat, — 
"Ev... Linnzvs: ranges it in the fifth ſection of his 
fifth claſs.. There are fourteen ſpecirs. As 
the improvement of the linen manufadtory de- 
} pends very much on the raiſing of flax, it is to 
be hoped. that all the __ patriots of this 
country will turn their thoughts that way, in 


word is uſed for the fibre of the plant of which 
| thread is made, when fit forſpinning;” - 

FLAX/-DRESSER, S. the perſon who pre- 
' pares flax for the ſpinner. 

* FLA/XEN, Adj. made of flax; reſembling 
flax in its colourand fineneſs. 

To FLAY,.V. A. # o, infin. 
ad flaa, Iſl. to ſtrip off the ſkin},to rip. off the 
ſkin ; to take. of the pellicle, membrane, or 
| ſkin which covers any thing. 


| ſkin. 

FLEA; Soo 5, 3, Feo, Sax. ve, 
Belg. flob,. ZE Hel fer, 10.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall red inſett, remarkable 

| for its nimbleneſs, which ſucks. the blood ef 

human creatures and other large —_ 

F LE'A- BITE, or FLEABITING, 8. the 
red marks, wound, or ſenſation of pain cauſed 
by a flea in ſucking the blood of human erea- 


hurt. 

FLEABITTEN, Adj. fung or bitten by 
fleas. 

 FLEAK,; 8. [ flares, Sar. See Nate] 3 
ſmall eee lock [fore « Fleaks or threads 
Hof hemp and flax. Mere. 


ſteel, gompoſed of two or three moveable 
lancets, uſed in bleeding cattle, by placing ons 
; of the Jancets- on the vein, and driving it in 
with a blow. 

FLEAWORT, 8. Le, Sar. ] 2 
Leben. 

To FLECK, v. A. [feckur, 75 
Teut. a ſpot] to ſpot; to mark with a di 


colour. Flecked in her face. . 
To FLECK ER, V. A. [See Fleck he wer 


or mark with different colours. The 7 


order to bring it to its utmoſt; perfection. This 


FLA VER, 8. be that are off he | 


pong Figuratively, a ſmall, or trifing 


FLEAM, .$. a ſmall inftrument of pure 


„ wp ai | 


or birds uſed for food; oppoſed to that of 
Pius ppo 2 


' FLE 


te wa morn files on the frowning night'— 

&« And darkneſs flether'd. Ar. & An 
_ FLED, the preter and participle of 

run awa ; not properly uſed ure 2 


make uſe of wings. 
FLEDGE, Adj. e 
re In; 1 to fly 1 full-feathered 3 able or 
val fied to 
. 'To FLEDGE, v. A. tofurniſh with wings; | 
to cover or furniſh} with feathers. | - 
To FLEE, V. N. [pret. and particip. fed;]| 
torunaway from danger; 'to phoavour to ais 
danger by Oo 


FLEECE, 8. [fs fliſes 2 a 1 


Belg, vellut, Lat. J the woolly covering ſhorn 
off the bodies of ſheep; as Lack wook as is 
fhorn of one ſheep, Figuratively, a n e 
painted, and uſed for a ſign. 

To FLEECE, V. A. been the noun] to 
ſheer the wool off a ſheep, Figuratively, to 
frip, plunder, or deprive of every thing valua- 
ble, To fleece the people. Ada. 

FFEE/CED;- Adj. having or wearing flevees. 
« The rich e flock.” 8 * Seren 
er plundered. | 

To FLEER, v. N. to ee 2 abit to 
mockery, or ridicule; to mocle; to deride 
vith infolence or impudente to. leer ; to ad- 
ueſs with a deceitful grin of civility. + 

FLEER, 8. eg prac pon _ in 
words or-lavkess  ” 

FLEERER, 8. 2-mockers. 

FLEET, . FLE/OT, FLOT, | in * names | 


Belg- to fly, : 


FLEE: 

ſenſual appetites ; a carnal ſtate; a near relation 
or one of the ſame blood za perſon given up to 
! ſenſual enjoyments, or in an u 
Hieb and blood cannot enter into the kings 
[ce dom of heaven,” Fobn iv. 

FLESH/-FLY,S. a fi har feeds on kek, a 
depoſites its eggs in it. 


n 


to talce meat out of nipetoricaleron, 

; FLESH'INESS, S. fa ſicngſe, fuicneſes 
Sax. ] carnal or ncht Gal. pil and er 5 
| carnality,. 

FLESHLESS, Adj. "without debe 
FLESH'LY, { feflic, Sax.] 5 3 8 
man, oppoſed to ſpiritual |; © Ja carnal; 


Jus. 4's oth * 
FLESH -MEAT, S. WL flæſemete, Sar. Ja ani- 
mal food z or the fleſh. of dame prepared fot 
food. |. . nah 


F LESH'MONGER, - S. one ho deale in 
= a pimp. Was the dukea Ken e 
K. 


are cooked, | F ipuratively, Bots „If he takes 


© away the feſppors."" T; 
FLESH'Y, Adj. —— "full of | aeg; 
Hat, Pul and plump, applied to fruits, 


perſon who makes bows and arrows. 

"ELET, Adj. kin med. To aal fu will. 
« Mort, 

FLEW, che preter 

FLEW, * the large nol 


of places are derived from fag Sax. a bay or hound. 


bolt. Hence Fleet freer took its name from 


the bay or ditch which runs up the land to the | © 


market of that name, and in properly called 
Ner- diteb. 

FLEET, 8. 4, Sax. Kun Ital. 1 
Ft.] a aro ſhips, or a number 2 
{els going in company. 

FLEET, Adj. [ won 10.3 ſwift, applied 
do pace, or mo 

To FLEET, V. N. fit, IN. to carry, | 
fitain, ' Sax. ] to fly ſwiftly 3".to gs to be 
tranſitory, qr of ſhort duration. 0 feeling 
Har. Loft, Actively, to ſkim the 
water; tg ive metrily, or paſs away” wich 
pleaſure, applied to time. e Fleer the time care- 
i leſly, 55 LS Hal. | 

FLEETINGDISH, S. a thin diſh or bowl 
14 dairies, to ſim or take the cream off f ti 


i 


FLEETLY, Adv. Fwifily ; aimbly Þ with, 


ue IS ASS 


Lquick motion; 
5 NESS, S. ſwiftne(s o, motion. | 
S. Her, Eſe, feſe, Sax. wiee/ch, 
Belg, fried, Teut.] E, 1 Gonlar, | 
hbrous part of an animal body, ſoft, bloody, 
ud ſerving as a covering to che bones; the 


body, oppoſed to the ſoul'5 the muſcles, or ſeft | 


pt of an animal body oppoſed to the un, 
brrer, or other tendons, - Animal food, oppoſed 
0 vex-table, The ſoſt part of the body of be iſts 


Nature. a carnality, 


þ 


F LEWED, Adj. chapped. 7 mouthed, « 80 
4; ſo ſanded?” Sh 

\ BLE(XIBILITY, 8. the quality of admirti. 
to be bent, or md out of a direct courſe ar 
nahe line; eafineſs of being perſuaded. * 

FLEXIBLE, Adj. [Fr. fexibilis)- Lat. J 
bebe, or eaſy to — ah 3 2 ; obſequious 
eaſily complying with; ductile or manageable; 
18 be formed by diſcipline and inſtruction. 
„ The tender and fexibile+ years of his life.“ 
Locke. To be ſpent, or ſuited to any purpoſe. 
% Flexible to their purpoſe,” Rogers, Eafy * 
be perſuaded. | 

FLE'XIBLENESS, S. poſhbility or rafts | 
to be bent,” oppoſed to tHlenefs, or flifineſs x 
| compliance 3 traftableneſs ; eaſineſs to be 


"FLEXILE, Adj. 2 Ta} Mac» 
eaſy to be bent, or t A its courſe, 
FLEXION, S. | fexio, ny the act of 
bending, or changing from a ſtrait to a crooked 
line; a" double; à bending z- the ſtate of 2 
thing bent ; a turn or motion towards ary 
quarter or direction. A aue ie den 1 
e the eye aſide.” Bam. 

FLEXOR, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, applies 
to the muſcles which act in n or 
bending the joints. i 


FLEAUO US, Adj. Lene Sat]... 
winding; full ef reraings and entre; bend- 
ing ; crooked; variable; 93 « The 
e flexueus burning of flames. 


Gg2 "FLEXURE, 


erate Rata, 


|  FLESH/-HOOK, S. a hook, or bl, «ed 


{ FLESH'-POT,'$. a pot in whick chase 


be, Brent 8. ¶ fleche, Fr. an TY | 


EPI advice, perſuaſion; or” dau. 


— —_— nn == _ 
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—— — 
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ones rae, he 20-5 — 5 if _ * 


3 pang ay, 
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75 r, 10, ficerian, Sax.] to flutter 5 to have 


Ling in the air together; the birds produced in 


1 245 > 8 : Py ow \ 
T_T To e CC OO OO OO eee CE ee NCEISS 8 — - 
RED. —. — —— — > — — —— "I ” . — - _— 
* 


eination; a nes excurſion' z $7 hs" ae of 


| "pain or danger ; ta fail. Flinch in Property 


N — I 


5 14 FLINCHER, S. he who ſhrinks er fails in St. Aſaph; twelve W. of Cheſter, and 194 


| "throw with violence to eject, or caſt away as 


or thing. 


— 
— . ̃] ⁰q0 .. API een entity WY, Os 
* * 
. 


| - remarkably. hard; uſed for firiking fire with 


| 3 4 The ys 5 er of. whe fault,” 
at . 4 74 3 i | 
. . FE -7 + 6 } A SE” pris #£:< K * 
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FLI” 
: FI xuRE, 8. [ Harura, Lat. ] the form || 


| vr direction in which: any thing ident; the 


act of bending ; the part bent ; 2 joint; ob- 
4 opp or ſer vile ctin 
lace to flexure . Sh 


'baTo FLICKER, v. N. Lag 


50 8 * > ch 
a ' Belg. 


ttering motion; to move the withes up and 
4 with a quick motion. on ere Wag 


Ls her neſt. *:Dryd 4 
-- LIE, 8. A s. Ban. 185 N. 


FLYER, 9. one who runs away cronies 3 
that part of a machine, which, being put into 
- a:(wif:er motion than the other parts, equalizes, 


regulates, and continues the motion of the reſt, | 


% The flier of a jack.” 
8 8. L fyght;" Sax; - fought, old 
Es che act of running away in order to avoid 


danger; the act of moving from one place 
doo another to eſcape danger; 


the act of moving 
dy means of wings; removal from place to 
place by means of wings; a flock of birds mo- 


the ſame ſeaſon. The harveſt fight of pige- 
„ons.“ A volley, or ſhower of weapons diſ- 
r the ſame time; the ſpace paſt in 

ying. Figuratively, heat, or ſoaring of ima- 


"flying. 
2 FLUGHTYV; Adj. fling 5 Fwiftin motion ; 
wild ; ; or fanciful, 
'FLUMSEY, Adj. weak; feeble 10 without 


Hrength, badly, or: ſtiffneſs, »pplied, to manu- of 
56 A FR extent! 


. ar Mean; ſpiritleſs. | 
n of Nigg lines,” F.. 
+ Fo LN, V. N. to Aal bn any 
gelen, pain, or danger z' to withdtaw) from 


from bat 1 f. ? Shak... 


any affair; 
To FLING, V. A. "Tpret- had nav fling] 
* caſt or | throw from the hand; to dart or 


Ai 205 


zuſeleſs or hurtful. Icharge thee „ing away 
et ambition. Shak. Te fitng denon, to throw 
upon the ground with force; 5 to demoliſn or 
[feſtroy rs Mn 

- } FLING, S. che act of. ee e ee 3 
the ſpace or diſtanee to which any thing is 


thrown or caſt; à gibe; a contemptuous incer | 


or remark, 


; + FLING/ER, S. one whos, throws Aa: ung 3 
one Who caſts a wee e 


R FLINT/:8.f flint, Sacks 5x —_—_ Hinte 
Hern, Dan. fling Fr.] a ſemi- pellucid ſtone, 


compoſed. of cryſtal debaſed, of a fimilar-ſub- | 


' Nance, f 2 blackiſh grey, free from veins, na- 


_ UrcallyInyefted with a whitiſh eruſt; ſometimes 


ſmooth and equal, but more frequently rough; 


Reel, and in glaſs-making. . Figurativoly, any 
thing remarkably” hard, impenetrable, or ob- 


1 tle. . 


moving quickly, applied to the tongue. © / 


* your fan Dorſet; To run about perpetual Ys 
1 FLIRT, e elaſtic moticn 


FIN, babe bon in North Wales, Yes 4 
anch of the Triſh ſea, on the efluary of the 
Dee, which river waſhes this county. on the N. 
It is bounded on the E, by Cheſhire; on the 
J. E. by Sbropſhire; and on the S. and W. by 
Denbighſhire, which ſeparates a ſmall part of it 
from the reſt on the S. E. ſide. This is the 
| leaſt of all the Welſh counties, being reckoned 
thirty-three miles from N. W. to S. E. but i 5 
| breadth from N. to S. is not above eight. It 


I contains twenty-eight pariſhes, including one 


_ 


city, one borough, three market-towns, with 
| 32,000 inhabitants, The greateſt part of jt 
| lies in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, and the reſt 
belongs to that of Cheſter. Ihe air is bealth- 
ful, and its hills are but moderate, interlaced 
with valleys, fruitful both in grain and paſture, 
feeding abundance of ſmall cattle, from Which 
they malce great quantities of butter and cheeſe. 
They have alſo fore of honey, of | which 
they make metheglin, drank much in this 
county. Though here is plenty of pit- coal, 
there is very great ſcarcity of wood, and no 
great abundance of fruit. The ſea and its rivers, 
particularly the Clwyd and Dee, ſupply it plen- 
tifully with moſt kinds of fiſh and towl. Some 
of its hills have Jead-ore; and ſome mill- ſtones 
are dug here. Its peculiar rivers are the Wheeler, 
the Sevion, and Alen; the two firſt of which 
fall into the Clyd, and the laſt into the Dee. 
This county ſends a knight of the ſhire to par- 
liament, and a burgeſs for the ancient borough 


FLINT; a town of es 
county, upon the eſtuary of the Dee, where is 
a ſmall harbour. It is governed by a mayor, 
who is ſtiled governor of the caſtle, now in ruins. 
The aſſizes are annually held here, and in it is 
the county-goal. It Jies | fourtech miles E. of 


from London. It has no weekly: market, but 
four annual fairs, en February 14, June 24, 
Auguſt 10, ang November 30 5 cat - 


FL INT V, A1 nine, of flint; nn 
in flints or. ſtones. Figuratively, Arong. 
% The flinty and Neel ebuch of war.“ Sai. 
Hard; not to be penetrated or moved by 
prayers, entreaties; or the. view of wiſery, 
% Flinty Tartar's baton, Stall. 

FLIP, S. ſa cant word] a drink-uſtd in ſhipsg 
made of ſpirits, beer, and ſugar, . 
FLIP'PANT, Adj. [from Flap] nimble 


«© woman's tongue —- ſo wonderfully voluble 
e een eee Haaſe —_ tallcatives 
% Flippant epiloguess'* 7 
FLIPIPANTLY, Adv. in a (pert, talkative 
or fluent manners :-. 

To FLIRT. V. Ay: to "Sa; any thing 
with a jerk, -or.quick elaſtic motion. Ib. 
et ſcavenger' A fliris , from his cart the mud 
Sebi. To move with quickneſsæ © Fir 


» 1 . 


to be Mr and fiutteri 


FL On 

. To play, at the 

e young Hake 
oung, fluttering, 5. 

T Tier 8. a quick ſprightly mo- 


„ lg a fu 1 
& hedge, 1 f 22 


tion; or the appearance of a flirt. A muſ- 
« lin floance made very full, F 
« agreeab'e flirtation air. 'P 

To FELIT, Fa N. [ fitter, an. to ow 
See Fleet] to away; to 2 or migrate. 
« Flit TY of one body into ſome. other. 
Haier. To flutter, or roye on the wing. To 
« fit in air. Pope. To be tranſient, flux, or 
unſtable. 

FLITCH, 8. [ flyche, Dan. fiche, Fr,] the 
e hog, without the head, ſalted and 


"FLiTTERMOUSE, 8. a bat 3 or Auttering 


lr, S. a . eaten 3 
an offence, or fault. 

7 S. [corrupted from flax, or flyſe, f ſti 
Sax, ] fur ; loft hair. Blows her 
6 11 up. b. Head. 

5 FLOA N. [ fatter, Fr. fottare, 
Ital.] to ſwim on dE farface of the water; to 
more eaſily in the air, applied to the flight of 
birds, 4 Float in the air. Dryd. To paſs in 
2 light and ſwimming manner. Floating vi- 
1 ſions,” Locke, To cover with waters, 

FLOAT, S. the act of flowing, oppoſed to 
the ebb or reflux of the tide, **. Float and re- 
„ float of the ſea. Bac. Any thing con- 
trived ſo as to ſwim-and ſuſtain a burden on the 
vater; the cork, or quil, by Wich the bite of 
3 fiſh is diſcoyered. BW 

FLOATY, Adj. nee on the furface. 
“A ſhip, if ſoar. Raleigh . 

FLOCK, S. [ foce, Sax. J a company of birds, 
or ſh 
« The heathen that fled out by flocks.” Mace. 
Aly, 14. 

Ta: FLOCK, V.N. to gather i in crowds or 
great numbers. 


To FLOG, V. A. L Aran, Lat.] to whip. 


or puniſh with a rod. - 

FLOOD, - 8. | [pronounced fd; od, Sax. 
and Dan.] a body of water; a ſea or river; , 
deluge, inundation, or overflowing of water; a 
dow or flux of tide. Ebbs and floods. Y 

Davies, 

o FLOOD, V, A, [See the noun] to cover 
vith waters. 

FO ODG ATE, S. 4 gate, or ſhutter, by 
vhich any water-courſe js flppped, * let Jooſe 
again, at pleaſure, 

FLOOK, S. [ug, Teut, A loegh, Belg Ji the 
broad or bearded part of an an | 
1 * ground. ; 125 FN el 

R, 8. „fore, Sax, I t t part of 
1 houſe on 9 * 2 treads 3 a ftory, 
fight, or otder of rooms, In a ſhip, ſo much 
of her bottom as the reſts on when aground, 

To FLOOR; V. A. to cover that part of a 
toom a perſon . on with planks, 

O0 RING, S. the matter with which 
that part of a room is 21 on 2 a. OD 
Valks ; the bottom, = 


F iguratively, a multitude of men, 


= 


% neither forne, nor fret, nor flaunce. 


2 


o 
- To FLOP, v. A. ffrem flap] to clap the 
mation of a broad body; 70 let down the bioat 
parts or flap of a hat. 11 


FLOR/ENCE,'S. the-name ef à cloth 1 
vented or —— at the city of. the ſame name 


FLOREN,'S. a god coinof Edward I. in 
value Gx ſhillings, / bn 4h 5 wane 
_ FLO/RET, S. [ Heuretre, Fr.] in Botanyz 


an imperfect 3 or that which has not be- 
tals, apices, ſtamina, and ſtylmue 1 HH 

FLO'RID, Adj. | floridus, Lat.] productive 
of, or covered with flowers. Bright, or livelyp 
applied to colour. Fluſhed with red, applied to 
the complexion, Embelliſhed with Ms 
figures, applied to ſtile. 

FLORVDITY, 8. freſhneſs or — 
colour, A foridity in the face. Floy. | * 


2 A rhetorical embelliſhmet, zpplicdto 
FLORIFEROUS,: ay. [ Forifer,' Lat. 15 


producing flowers. 

FLORIIN, S. [Fr. ] a coin ſo called, becauſe 
firſt ſtruck by the Florentines: that of Ger- 
many is valued at 28, 4d. that of Spain at 
45. 4d. half - penny; that of Palermo and Si- 
cilly at 2 8. 6d, and that of Halland 282. 
FLO'RIST, 8. { fleurifte, Fr.] a perſon eu- 
rious and ſkilled in the names, nature; and cul»: 
ture of flowers. " 
FLO/SCULOUS, Adj. þ "floſeulus,. Lat.]coms' 
poſed, or having the nature or form of flowers. 
A dry and foſculou; coat. Bromm. 
FL O TsON, 8. in Law, goods that float, 
without an owner, on the ſea, 

To FLO/'UNCE, v. N. [plonſen, Belg] 5 


move with violence | in water or mire ; to ſtruggle 


and outrage, -** Six" founcing Flanders mares.”?. 
Prior: To move with paſſion or auger Yew: 

Szoft.- 
To adorn with flounces, applied to dreſs, © « 
FLOUNCE,-S. any thing ſewed to a gar- 
ment by way of ornament, and hanging ee 
ſo as to ſwell and ſhake, * dere e 


FLoumDR, s. Leder, Dans] a fall 


flat fiſh, of the plain ſpinous kind, living either- : 


in freſh or ſalt water, caught in April, May, 


ſtream, and ſometimes in the ſtill 

To FLO UNDER, V. N, {from founce] to 
ſtruggle with violent and irregular motions, like 
a horſe that ſtrives to diſengage himſelf 1 
mire. 

FLOUR, S. the fine white powder of wheat, 
of which bread is made. 

To FLOURISH, V. N. [ fleurir, Fr. .. 
reo, or floreſco, Lat.] to bloom, or be in 
{om ʒ to: be 


guage, To move in 


overture. In Wrng, to form the decorations 


G83 


44 ae a wake malie. N 


wings with u noiſe ; to play with any noiſy 


FLO/RIDNESS,: S. freſhneſs or 16dneſs. ef 


or daſh in the water; to move with violence: 


June, or July, any time of the day, ia a ſwift, A : 


e in vigour ; to be in a proſperous . 
|} fate; to make uſe of rhetorical figures ; to dif. 
play with variety or oſtentation, applied to lan- 
eddies, circles, or wanton - 
and irregular motions. . In Muſic, to play an 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 

| 
| 
| 


_- 


4 rits. Pope 


flouriſhing part of life ; the moſt excellen 


FL O 


move 1 weapon in circles or qũick vibrations. | 
To adorn; | embelliſh 3 to grace or ſet off. 
The juſtice of your title—doth fouriſp the 
c deceit.“ Shak,” , e 


FLOURISH,'S. any embelliment. Fi- 
| Luratively, beauty, An oſtentaticus diſplay of 


wit or intellectual abilities. In Penmanſhip, 
figures or ornaments formed by lines curiouſly 


interwoven, , | | | 
--FLOU'RISHER, 8. a meer boaſter z one 
who is in the height of proſperit x. 

--FLOU/RY, Adj. covered with the fine duſt 
or np _— e 1 urs ; 
To FLOUT, V. A. | fayten, Belg. flo, 
Friſ.] to mock, e Thi con- 
temptuous mockery, Neuterly, to behave with 


* 


contempt; to ſneer. 8 


FLOUT, S. a mock ; a jeer; a comtemp- | 


tuous and inſulting expreſſion or action. 
FLOU TER, S. a - perſon who derides, 
mocks, or jeers another. oy 
To FLOW, V. N. wan, Sax, flyt, pret. 
„ IN.) to run or ſpread, applied to water. 
To move, or be in motion, oppoſed to ſtanding 
Waters. To riſe, or ſwell, applied to the tide. 


To melt, applied to the effect of beat on me- 


tals, wax, &c. To proceed from, as an effect. 
To be full of liquor, applied to drinking veſſels, 
ce Floing cups. Shak. To hang looſe, low, 
and waving. A flowing mantle of green 
<« filk.”” Mortim. To be free from harſhneſs, 
«A flowing period. To writs ſmoothly or 
ſpeak eloquently, | . 
FLOW, 8. the rife or ſwell of water; a 
ſudden plenty or abundance, 4 A of 2 
An uninterrupted ſtream; or 
continuation of words. Se 
- FLOWER, 8. [ flex, Fr. fore, Ital.] that 
part of a plant which contains the organs of ge- 
neration, or the parts neceſſary for the propaga- 
tion of the ſpecies, The male flowers are thoſe 
which have no g , ſtyle, or fruit. Fe- 
male flowers are ſuch as contain the germen, 
Kyle, and are called fruitful | s, Herma- 
te flozoers, are ſuch as contain both the 
male and female part*, Figuratively, an orna- 
ment or embelliſhment ; the prime, bloom, or 
t or 
valuable part of any thing. | 
To FLOW!/ER, V. N. [| feurir, Fr. ] to put 
forth flowers or bloſſoms; to bloom, or be in 


bloſſom; to flouriſh, or be in a proſperous ſtate. 


a ſmall, or imperfe&t flower.” 


mall, exp-ndcd in the form of à roſe, 


To ' froth, ferment, or mantle, applied to li- 


flowers. "IE 1 
FLOWER DE Luck, S. [ fear de hy, Fr.] 

a bulbous 1718. EN ee 
FLOW'/ERET, S. ffleurete, Fr. See Fleet] 
FLOW'/RINESS, S. the ftate of aboynding 

in flowers or ornaments, e. 
FLOWERING-BUSH, S. a plant, with 


triangular and glaſſy leaves, naked ffalks, 


flowers d.ſpoſed in an umbella at the top, and 
conſiſting of fix petals, three large, and three 


” 


4 
xk 
7 4 < 


| 


 FLOWERAGE, 8. gore or abundance of | fr 


F'LU: 


 FLOWERY, Adj. abotinding, adorned wht; 
orfull of flowers,” 8h, 7 0 outer 

FLOWINGLY,”' Adv.” with readineſs, 
quick neſs, or volubility of ſpeech ; with abun. 


| FLOWN rwk.” | 77 the name of a plant. 
| » [ Part, of fly'or flee]. gone away; 
run away; departed wither by N vor 
flying; puffed up; ſwelled, or elated. “ Flqwn 
% with infolence.”” Par. Loft, 36 
FLUCTU/ANT, Part. I Huctiant, Lat.] wa. 
vering; uncertain; doub ting. 
To FLUCTU/ATE, V. N. . of 
Hutctuo, Lat.] to roll to and fro like the waves; 
to float backwards and forwards ; to move with 
uncertain and haſty motion; to helitate ; to be 
irreſolute, undetermined, or in doubt. 
FLUCTUA'TION, S. [ fluftuatio, Lat.] 
the motion of waves or water backwards and 
forwards z a tate of ſuſpenſe, irceſolution, or 
uncertainty, ' | 1 
FLUE, 8. [ fyg, 10. to fly] a ſmall pipe or 
chimney to convey air, heat, or ſmoke ; ſoft 
down, or fur, eaſily wafred by the wind, 
FLU'ENCY, S. the quality of flowing, or 
continuing in motion without interruption or 
intermiſſion; ſmoothneſs of ſtile, or numbers; 
copiouſneſs, or volubility of ſpeech. | 


FLU'ENT, Adj. [ Huens, Lat.] liquid; 


flowing in motien; ready; eaſily flowing; co« 
pious, applied to ſpeech. Hs 
FLU/ENT,'S. a ſtream; torrent, or run- 
— water. To cut the outrageous fluent. 
Hips. ; e Þe nike ; 
FLU/ID, Adj. Hide, Fr. fiuidus, Lat,] have 
ing the parts cafily ſeparable ; flowing like wa- 
ter, | OE | 
FLUID, 8. in Medicine, any animal juice; 
a liquor, whoſe parts yield to the ſmalleſt force 
impreſſed, and, by yielding, are eaſily moved 
among each other. 8 
FLUVDITY, S. | fluidite, Fr.] a quality of 
a body, whereby the parts are ſo diſpoſed as to 
flide over each other- all manner of ways, and 
give way to the leaſt preſſure. 6 


FLUIDNESS, S. that quality in bodies op- 
poſite to firmneſs, by which they change their 
form, or yield to the leaſt prefſure,  - 

FLU'MMERY, S. a kind of food made of 
oatmeal and water boiled of evaporated to a con- 
fiſtence, Figuratively, mere pretence ; flat- 


FLUNG, Tparticip. and preter of fling] 
thrown, or caſt, followed by in, into, doro 


FLV OR, S. [Lat. ] a fluid ftate, © 

ee keep liquors in a flabr. Newt. © 
FLUR R,, S. a.guſt; an Judy, feed 
blaſt, or ſtorm of wind. Furty from the 
« north,” CGulli. Trav, Hurry 3 @ Violent 


' commotion, or emotion of mind. 


To FLUSH, V. N. len, Belg,] to flow 
with violence 7 to Hagel in haſte z to produce 2 
eddiſh colour in the face by 2 ſudden flow, cr 4 
flux of blood; to elate or (elevate.  ** e 
« with preat victories. Mer. | 


FLUSH, Adj. freſh ; fultof vigour, © 44% 


down, | 
om. and to. © Flung into the river,” 479 


- » yRS9OD At 


TE TEST 
4 is May,“ Shak, Affluent; abounding. 
« Lord Strut was not very fluſb in ready mo- 
« ney,” Huf. , J. Bull. 6 
FLUSH, S. anaftlux; a ſudden impulſe; a 
violent flow. In Gaming, a certain number of 
cards of the ſame ſort. 85 | 
ToFLUS'TER, V. A. [from fuſs] to make 
* red with drinking; to make 
drunk. ö | 7 
FLUTE, S. Laute, or flute, Fr. flauta, * 
Span. fur, Ital, * Fe may oh divided 
into the common and German: the common 
flute is played by putting one end into the 
mouth, and breathing into it, The German: 
e, the moſt melodious of the two, and moſt 
reſembling the human voice, is not putinto the 
mouth, but founded by a hole a lttle diſtant. 
from the upper end, the end itſelf being ſtopped 
vith a tompwn-or plug. In Architecture, per- 
pendicular. channels or cavities cut along the 
ſhaft of a columa or pilaſter, and reſembling the 
inſide of a flute, when cut in half. | 
To FLUTE, V. A. to cut channels in co- 
lumns or pilaſters. 2 N 
FLU'TED, Adj. having channels or hol - 


W. a 

To H. UT TER, V. N. [ flutterar, . Sax. 
flattern, or flitrern, Teut. flotter, Fr. ] to move 
the wings with a quick and trembling motion; 
to move about with great ſhew. and buſtle, but 
with no conſequence ; to be in agitation; to be 
ina ſtate of uncertainty ; to beat quick and 
irregularly, , To palpitate, applied to the heart. 
To hurry the mind, or put it into confuſion, or 
a violent commotion. | 8 

FLUT'TER, S. vibration; undulation, or a 
quick and irregular motion; confuſion; an irre- 
gular or diſordered poſition. 1 

FL UVIX TIC, Adj. . fuviaticus, Lat.] be- 
longing to, or ighabiting river. | 
FLUX, S. Fr. fluxus, Lat.] the act of flow- 
ing; the tate of paſſing away, and giving place 
to others, In Medicine, an extraordinary 704 
or evacuation of {orne humour or matter; a 
diſeaſe in which the bowels are excoriated and 


bleed, called a body Hur. "The excrement, or pli 


that which is evacuated by anima's. „ Civet. 
" 1s the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shak. ' 
In Hydrography, a regular periodical motion of 
the ſea, happening twice in twenty-four hours, 
whereby the water is. raiſed, and driven violently 
22ainſt the ſhores. Figuratively, a concourſe, 
or confluence. The flux of company. 
That. The ftate of being melted ; that which. 
AY the melting of a body when. mixed; 
ith it. 7 

FLUX, Adj. [-fluxus, Lat. of fluo, Lat. 
inconſtant; * 3 flowing; — 
by a conſtant. ſucceſſion of parts. 

To FLUX, V. A. to melt. In Medicine, 
to-ſalivate-z to evacuate by ſpitting. 
FLU'XILITY, S. .cafineſs' of ſeparation ; 
Polbbility of being melted. „ Fluidity, or at | 
leaſt fluxilirp,”*. Berl. 5 


4 


of flowing; the matter that flows. In Medi- 


LU xION, S, [Fr. fue, Lat]. the act ca 


PDF. Ca - 
| 305 part of the body; the velocity by which 8 
owing quantity is inereaſed by its generating 
motion. In Arithmetic, the method of finding 
an infinitely ſmall quantity, which, being taken 
an infinite number of times, becomes equal to 
a given quantity. . 
To FLV, V. N. I preter, fee, or flel; part. 


half | fed, or fleron; flegan, Sax. ] to: move through 


the air by means of wings; to aſcend in the 
air. * As the ſparks fly upwards. Jab. v. 
To paſs, or perform a journey with great expe- 
dition; to burſt aſunder., ** Your bottle —_ 5 
Swift. To break, or ſhiver; to attack, or 
ſpring with violence 3 to fall on Tuddenly, To 
Ay inthe face of a perſon, is to inſult him with 

opprobious language, or any act of outrage. 
Neglect him, or fy, in his. face. Saolft. 
To act in defiance of. 7 Fly in Nature's face. 
Dryd. To let Ay, to diſcharge a gun or other 
fire · arms. To run away, or attempt to eſcape 
any danger; to avdid; to ſnun. 

FLY, S. [flie, fledge, fl gr, Sax. fur, Den. 
See Fe] a ſmall Winged inſet of different ſpes 
cies ; that part of a machine which, when put 
into mot on, continues it with great ſwiftneſa, 
and thereby regulates and preſerves the mot on 


Jof the other parts; that part of a mariner's 


compaſs, on which the thirty-two winds are 
drawn, over which the needle is. placed, and 
faſtened underneath. _ : * 
To FLY'BLOW, V. A. to taint with flies 3. 
to fill with maggots. . 
FLY'BOAT, S. a kind of nimble light veſ- 
ſel for ſailing. FS 
FL VIER, S. one that runs away from, 
battle; or endeavours to eſcape danger by flight; 
any thing that cuts its paſſage through the air 
by means of wings; that part of a jack which 
moves round on a. pivot horizontally, and there- 
by keeps the other. parts in motion. See Flier... 
Te FLV FISH, V. N. to fiſh or angle with 
a fly for a bait, | 3 
FO AL, S. [la, Sax.] the offspring or 
young of a mate, or other beaft of burt en. 
To FOAlL, V. A. to bring forth E ap- 
ied to a mare or other beaſt of burt . 
FOALBIT, or FOALFOOT, S8. the. 
names of two plane. 
FOAM, S. [ fam, Sax.] the white ſpittle 
which appears in the mouth of a high · mettled 
horſe ; the white ſubſtance which gathers on the-, 
top of liguors when ſhaken or fermented, but 
more properly, called fo l. 
To FOAM, V. N. to have the mouth co- 
vered with, white frothy ſpittle ; to froth; to 
gather foam ; to be in a rage; to be in violent 
emotions of paſſion, alluding to a high-mettled 


{ horſe, who foams at the mouth when checked, 
| or under unwilling reſtraint. 


FOA M, Adj. covered with froth, or white 5 


frothy ſpittle. 


FOB, S. [ fuppe, fupſacke, Teut.] a ſmall 
W e the uf of the waiſtband of | 


a pair of hꝛeeches, wherein the watch is uſually 


Te FOB; v. A. [ fupper, Tent.] to cher 


«6 rind 


cue, 2 ſudden collection of morbid matter wa to trick ; to defraud by ſome low ſtratagem. 


884 


my 


dry food, ora, up or cattle againſt winter. 


% Both the fecils of the left leg. em. 


dily; darkly.” 


colour, uſed by jewellers to augment the luſtre, 


FOIL 


&c Find myſelf fobled i in it. " Shak, . 


cc The 
with on ne.“ Addi]... 


« raſcal fed me © 
from Heu belonging to a 


FOCAL, ach. 


Cen, S. [ Falk, Fr. focillk, Lat Ji in Ana- 
tomy, the greater or leſs bone between the knee | 
and ankle, or between the elbow. and. wriſt, 


Focus, S. [Lat.] in Optics, the point 
where the rays meet, and croſs the axis, after 
refraction by a glaſs ; the points from which, 
rays diverge, or' to which they converge, Ap-" 
plied to a parabola, a point in the axis within 
the figure, and diſtant from the vertex one-fourth 
of the parameter, or {atus rettum, Applied to 

an ellipſis, a point towards each” end of the 
2 2xis, whence two right lines, being drawn 
to any point in the circumference, ſhall be, to- 
gether, equal to the axis itſelf. Applied to an 
hyperbola, that pt int in the axis throogh which 
the latus rectum 8 
FOD'DER, fodre, Sax. Hader, Dan.] 


To FOD DER, V. A. [foder, Dan] to 
feed or ſupply with dry food. 

FOD'DERER, 8. "he perſon who ſupplies 
cattle with dry food. 

FOE, S. [ Vat, Sax. fae, Seot,] an enemy, 
or perſon. who is bent to hurt one either in war 
or private life. An adverſary ; an opponent, 
applied to opinions. A Jo to received doc 
b trines. Mai. 

FOETUS, S. [Lat.] a chila in the womb 
after it is perfect ly formed. : 

FOG, S. [Dan, a ſtorm] a thick cloud, con- 
fiſting of groſs watery vapours, floating near the 
ſurface of the earth. 

FOSSIL x, Adv. like a fog or miſt z clou- 


FOG/GINESS, S. the ſtate of being dark 
or miſty by a low cloud, conſiſting of watery 
ng floating near the ſurface of- the earth or 


wate 

FO, Adi. full of dark, cloudy, and 
moiſt vapours. Figuratively, dull, cr Cloudy 
in underſtanding. 

FOH, Interject. an itherfoRtion” uſed to ex- 
preſs abhorrence, or offence received by ſome 
object, meaning that it gives great offence, and” 
is exceſſi vely  difagreeable, " * Feb ! one may 
« ſmell in ſuch a vill "moſt rank. Shak. 
Commonly made uſe of when offended by a 
ſink, or very offenſive ſmell. 

FOIBLE, S. [Fr.] a weak or blind fee; 4 
naturaf inſirmity or falling. 

To FOILL, V. A. to defeat or get the better of 
an enemy, but not a compleat victory. 5 

FOIL, S. a defeat, or miſcarriage z' an ad- 
vantage gained over an enemy, nat amounting * 
to a compleat victory; ſomething. of another 


or heighten the coJour of a ſtone, or diamond; 
a blunt Toma” aſeg in fencing, from Een kh 


Fr. 


Fo EER, 32 one who nas gained an, . 


ntage aver an ENEMY» 


1 only in- 


F © 1 

2 * luoge with a weapon % They laſhi 

« they forn, they paſs," = * a 
FOIN, S. a thruſt or puſh with a a weapon, 


iso, 8. S[, fe iſe; Sax. and Fr. , plenty; 


-abundance, ture Mould bring orth—of 


— 


ſomething not in an original 


to inter ate. 
FOPVSTY, Adi. See F 5 


FOLD, S. H falzt, © Fu: Valle, Sat.] the 


Erdund Where eep are confined. Time 
* drives the flocks from ffeld to feld.“ Ra- 
leigb. Figuratively, a flock of Heep. - < The 
« hope and promiſe of my failing fold.“ Dryd. 
A boundary or limit.“ Nor leave their oh, 
and paſs the greadful fold,” "Creech, 
double; one part turned over and lying bo 
another; the plait or doubling of a'garment. 
Hence fold, in compoſition, ſignifies the double- 
ing the ſame number twice, or the ſame quan- 
tity added; thus tavo-fold | is twice the quantity; 
twenty. -fold, — times repeated, 

To FOLD, 'V. A. to pen or incloſe ſheep in 
a fold; to 1 ; to plait, or turn back a 
piece of cloth, ſo as to double over and cover 
another part. Figuratively, to incloſe; to in- 
clude; to ſhut; to embrace with the arms 
claſped 1 a perſon. * 

FOLIA'CEOUS, Adj. f foliacus; Lat. from 
ſelium, Lat. 4 Teaf ] conſiſting of thin pieces, 
lamina, or leaves. wy A blue talky fat Laceous 
% ſpar.” Meade, 

FOILIAGE, 8. r freillogh, Fr.] an af- 
ſemblage of flowers, branches, leaves, Sc. In 
Architecture, the repreſentationof ſuch flowers, 
branches, leaves, Sc. as are uſed for embel- 
liſhments on capitals, freebes, or pediments. 

To FO'LIATE, V. A. [ foliatus, Lat. of 
folium," Lat. a leaf] to beat geld into thin 
plates, laminæ, or leaves. Sold Feliated, * 
Newt. Optic,” 

FOLIATING, 8 ae to enn 
is the ſpreading a compoſition that will firmly 
adhere” to the back of the glaſs, and reflect 
images. The "compoſition is called fel, and 


made of een, mixed with tin, and other | 


ingredients. 

FOL IA TTION, S. [ Hliatio, of fun Lat, 
a leaf ] the act of beating into leaves. In Bo- 
tany, a collection of thoſe tranſitory or foga- 
cicus coloured leaves ealled petals, which confti- 
tute the compaſs or body of a flower. 


FO'LIO, S. [Ital. of In folio, Lat.] a large 


book, whoſe pages are formed by à ſheet of pa- 
per onee doubled.” In Commerce, 2 page or leaf 
in an account or book, 
'FOILIOMORT, Adj. 
Lat.] a dark yellow, or colour of a 24 
vulgarly called ębilemot. 
ih faliomert colour.“ Wordw. 
FOLK, S. la, Sax. and old Fr, wolth; 
Belg. 8 0, Ital. villgus, ©" Lat.] people, uſed 
{miliar diſcourſe; 1 m—_— or man. 
d in ral; any kind ef perſons. 
1. "FOLLICLE, . , Lat.] in Ana- 


eee V. A. e 94 to ran 


+ 4 


4 
4 15 w 
10.5 *7 - 
+ 


"ih a body, „ with 
tory, | it) bay, 0! or ek Y org 


= 
- 


oe 5 own kind, all ;foiſon, * all abundance,” 


'Sbg 
/ "To FOIST, v. A. f Fauler, Fr.] to infect 


N folium mortuum, | 
See Falkner. | 4 Of 


a" TT $$ © a *” WW SS 


© 4 Wy + .o 


ſtrong coats. In Botan 


Fe; 1 


are incloſed. 

"To FOULOW, v. A 1118 87a, Sar. 
Jelp,] to go after or behind perſon; — ur- 
ue an enemy; $0 attend on as; a ſervant; to 
ſucceed, or happen after, in order of time ; to 
proceed from as 2 plu ee or effect; to 
mitate, or Copy. Follow. the perfections of 
« thoſe, &c. Heoter. "To obſerve, to aſſent, 
or give credit to. All who do not follov real 
« tradition, Tillotf. To attend to ; to be bu- 
fied with. * He that undertaketh and fol- | 
« [v:th other mens bulineſs, 8 Eccieſ. XXiX. 9. 

FOL LOWER, 8. one who comes or goes 
alter another ; a dependant; attendant 3 aſſo- 


2 N a ſcholar; imitator, or co- 


ol Lv, 8 [ Falle, Fra follia, Ital.] the | 
a of drawing. falle concluſions from juff prin- 


' ciples ; a weakneſs or want of underſtanding ; 


an act of negligence, or paſſion unbecoming the 
gravity of wiſdom, or the dictates of cool and 
unbiaſſed reflection. 

To FOMENT 6 A. [ fomertor, Lat. fo 
mentcr, Fr.] to c heriſh with heat ; to bathe 


with warm 13 or liquors, an to 


encourage; to ſupport; to ch 

FOMENT ATION, S, [Fr.]. in Medicine, | 
a partial bathing, or applying hot flannels to any 
part dipped in medicated decoctions; the liquor 
or decoction formed from boiling medicinal in- 
gredlents, with which any part is, or is to be, 
fomented or bathed,” 

FO'MENTER, 8. an encourager or ſup- 


porter, 


FOND, Adj, [ fundiari, Sax,] fooliſh ; fil- | 


ly: indifcgedt. 


"Tis fond to wail inevitable 
ſtrokes. Shak. 


Trifling; or valued by 


| folly, „ Not with fond ſhakles of the teſted | 


« gold.” Shak. Fooliſhly tender and indul- | 


bent; loving to an exceſs; taking too much de- 
light in, and too eagerly ®oveting à thing. 


„ Fame is a real good, if we may believe Ci- 
* cero, who was too ford of it.. Dryd. 

To FOND, V. A. to treat with great indul- | 
gence, or with an indiſcreet exceſs of love. 


'yd 
To FONDLE, V, A. the fame as fond. 


FONDLING, S. a perſon uſed with too 
much indulgence; and beloved to an exceſs; a. 


thing regarded with an exceſs of affection. 

FOND/LY, Adv. fooliſhly; indiſcreetly, in- 
Judiciouſly, ** He fond/y thought he might en- 
dure.“ Sqvift. With an excels of tenderneſs, | 
indulgence, or love, - ha 

FONDYNESS, S. fooliſhneſs ; " weakneſs 3 
want of judgment; an exceſs 05 love, indul- 
gence, and tenderneſs. 

FONT, S. 5 Fonte, Fr. fons, Lat.] a ſtone or 
marble veſſel in which the water uſe in baptiſm 
is contained in a church. * 

FON'TANEL, S. {fo ee Fr.] in Sur- 
Why 5 iſſue, or arti ulcer formed to diſ- 

arge humours. % 

«c Ken, arm, * Wijem, "Adv * n ws 


* 


the ſeed · veſſel, cafe, | 
zulk, or cover, 9 ec Kinds of ſeeds i 


FONTENOY, 8. a 


of ant in 
Auſtrian be arts 


volgen, b tween, the rei 


neſs William duke of Cumberland; in w 
the latter, though deſerted by the Dutch, at 


commanded * mar 


: werg forced to retreat with confiderable loſs. It 


N. W. of 8 Lat. 5; deg. 7x. long. 


FOOD, S. [ For, Sax. ] whatever is taken 
in at the mouth and ſwallowed, to repair the 
wants of nature. Figuratively, any thing w 
cheriſhes. The food of thy abuſed father's 
ec wrath,” - Shak, 

FOOD'FUL, Adj. fraitful.; 
producing things proper for 
animals. The food ful earth. Dryd. 

FOOL, S. Le, Brit. and Arm. fol, NI 
one who has not the ſe, of reaſon or j 
ment. Figuratively, one who counterſeits fol- 


Th A butfoon, or or et « Call my 
Ser pture, an Mater; 2 


ther.” Sbak, 
very wicked perſon. *c The fi 7% bath ſaid in 
* his heart, there is no God. Pſal, xiv. 1. 5 
common converſation, uſed as 7 word of 
treme contempt, and Ringing 
play the fool, is to trifle, or play pranks. To 
| make a 201, is to raiſe a perſon's. expectations, 
and diſappoint them. To break promiſe with 
c him, and make a feal of bim. Shak. 3 
To FOOL, V. N. to trifle; to 1 
idle; to deceive 3 to cheat, uſed "with out 
| « Fool'd him cat of his money,” To i 
reh 

FOOL BORN, A4j. fooliſh from the Weck 
Figuratively, produced by a fool. A Fel. 
0 2 jeſt. Shok, 

OOUVERY, 8. habitual. folly. % Foafey 

t Hs. walk about the orb like the ſag,” Shak. 
| An act of folly or indiſcretion. © It is mere 
« foolery to multiply diſtin particulars,” Watts, 


9. 3 deg. 24 min. E 


eM 


r 


An objet of folly ; a thing which cauſes 1 
3 as the frow and child of love. 


Jor boldneſs. 


indicates folly. 
; FOOLHAR/DINESS, S. indiſcreet courage, 
6 There is a 


' ©" daring and foolbardineſs.”* Dryd. 


FOOL HARDY, Adj. daring, bold, ar ads, = 


| venturous without diſcretion, or prudence. 


| FOOL'TRAP, S. a ſnare to catch foals.in, 


a" 
. 


Bets, at the firſt, were . e „„ 
"FOOLISH; Adi. void of . underſtanding 3 
indiſer - ridiculous ; unreaſonable. 

FOOLISHLY, 11 5 weakly; without un- 
derſtanding; indiſcreetly. 


| FOOL'STONES, S. in Botany, the. orchis 


or ſatyrion, Tournefort ranges it in the. 84 
ſect. of his 1ith claſs; and Linnæus in 
iſt ſect. of his 20th. - The ſpecies are ten. 
'FOOT, 8. [ plural, feet, footur, plur. es 
i tur, III. fot, fet, plur. Sax.] that part © 
whereon it ſtands or walks. In 5 1 


ne 


— 


1 the extremity of the leg, Fe 


under his royal nk 


firſt gained ſeveral adyantageg,over the * 
and 8 to give ; but at 1 
by the exceflive SY. from the French batteries, 


lies three miles S. E, of Tournay, and rx | 


or plentifully 
the nouriſhment of 


l ke 5 


g reproach. To, 


difference ren 


ww | 


—— oo — In 


42 i is to begin; to give riſe to. 


'#* foot.” Grew. In Greek and Latin Poetry, 
- conſtituting a diſtinct part of a verſe. A mea- 


c foatin 


1 and fights on ground, oppoſed to a torſeman.” 


Food 


« the | 


tradition were, at any time, ſet on 


a * * 4 * * 
FOR 


» 
* 


at part with} FOOT/PATH,.S. a narrow way, which 


| will admit only foot paſſengers, not being vide 


mark, token, or ſign. Jo, ce, 


ſon plates his feet, when fitting. © 
FOP, S. 4 perſon of weak underſtanding, 


« font. Tillaeſ, Motion; agitation, or ac- | and preat pretence to knowledge and wiſdom ; 


tion. © The numbers or variety of ends on 
a certain number of long and ſhort ſyllables 
Sure conſiſting of 12 inches. 


To FOOT, v. A. to ſpurn, kick, or firike | 


with the foot z'to ſettle z to plan. What 
« confederacy have you with the traitors—late 


4e footed.” Shak, In Dancing, to make a noiſe 
with the foot reſembling the tune played. by the 


mußte; to dance. . To featly foct the grace. | 
in ſhow ; gaudy; attended with too great an 


Tickle. The infantry of an army, or thoſe 
oo walk, oppoſed to cavalry, or thoſe that 


FOOT'BALL,.S. a ball made of leather, 


und filled with wind, by means of a bladder | 
| Jand affected vanity, 


included in the inſide. 


7000, 8. a lad' attending in li- 


OO NCLoA TE, S. a ſumpter cloath. 
FOOT “ED, ſhaped in the foot. Frcted 

6 like a goat.” Grew, Having a foot, or 

a place to contain the foot; applied to ſtock - 


Norton, S. ſpace to hold the foot, or 
room enough to tread on ſecurely. So lit- 
« tle footbola,”* L'Efirange, 

FOOT ING, S. ground for the foot or any 
thing to reſt on. The unſteadfaſt footing. of 
46 A ſpear. Stat. Foundation; baſis ; . 
port; root; place; tread; walk; or the ſound 
of a perſon's feet in walking. I hear the 
« footing of a man. Shak. A particular | 
manner of moving the feet in dancing, fo as to 


or rather a perſon affecting deli too much 
both in dreſs and behaviour, ks 1 
| e cog 8. a fool 2 inſigniſi- 
cant wretch. © Handled y te a fip-doo- 
ho Ale. Hudib. 8 oy "ft 
 FOP/PERY, S. impertinence or folly, 
„Let not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter 
2 aaron i Shak. 3 of thew in 
3, and importance without ſolidity ; foolery ; 
affectation; or affected „ tg 
FOP'PISH, Adj. fooliſh; idle; vain; vain 


affectation of ceremony in behaviour. 

{ FOP!PISHLY, Adv. after the manner of 2 
fop; vainly ; oftentatiouſly.. 3 
FOP'/PISHNESS, S. ſhowy, oſtentatious; 


FOP'LING, S. a petty ſop; a corcomb of 
the ſecond _ for, TY 
FOR, Prep, [ for, Sax, faur, or faura, 
Goth. vor, Belg. fur, we 15 xd) be- 
cauſe, or on account of. That which we, 
for our unworthineſs, are unworthy to 
ee crave.” Heoker. With reſpect or regard to. 
« For bulk mere inſects. Tate, Uſed often 
with as before it in this ſenſe. Inſtead of; in 
the character pr likeneſs of. Embrace fer 
% truth.“ Locle. Lay for dead.“ Dryd. 
% He refuſed not tw die for thoſe that ki 

«© him.“ Boyle. Conducive, or tending to. 
e It is for the general good. 7:llorſ, To- 
wards, or with intention of going to. a certain 
place. © We failed directly for Genoa. Ad- 
dif, With reſpe& to; on account of; con- 


= 


echo the ſound of the tune; ſteps ; track; f cerning. Thus much for the beginning and 


road. Figuratively, entrancey beginning; eſta- J progreſs,” Burnet, . In confirmation or eſta- 


bliſihment, © No uſeful arts have yet found 
here. Dryd. State; condition, 
uſed with on. 4 Gaul was e the fame footing 
« with Egypt.” Addiſ. | 7 
- FOOT'/LICKER, S. a mean ſervile and 
fawning perſon. © I thy Caliban — for ay thy 
« Ffootlicker."” Shak. 155 

FOOT'/MAN, S. a ſoldier that marches 


The numbers levied — confift of | foctmer 
« three millions, of horſemen one. Ra. 
A menial ſervant in livery ; one who walks or | 


runs. f | 
FOOT!/MANSHIP, S. the art or office of | 


a runner. Yet I have done more with my 
& wiles, than ever you did with your Han- 


bliſhment, applied to proofs. * There is 2 
e natural, immutable, and eternal reaſon fer 
e that which we call virtue. T:/krſ. Againſt, 
or as a remedy for. Good for the tooth- 
% ach.“ Garret. 
proper. « If you be an undertaker, I am 


of. * Ariſtotle is for poetical juſtice. Den- 
llowed by all, 


vage ſea and land? Dryd. 


«© his years he's tall. Sal. 


reaſon of - ſomething advanced before; becauſe, , 
Vet for that the, worſt men are "moſt ready. 


Abe, L Efe. 


8 , 1 n 22 5 5 
enſer. Foraſmuch di implies Auuce, . q 


g 
Py — 


j 


FOOT'STOOL, S. a'ftool whereon a per- 


Ready, fit, prepared, or 

ce for you.“ Shak. In favour of; on the fide | 

nit. Fit; becoming. Is he you to ra- 
0 


it implies notzuithſfanding; conſidering; or in 
proportion to. He is not very tall, yet fer. 


FOR., Conj. uſed to introduce and gire a | 


ce O Þ a2: mM , on, Hwmnsy 1 


2 


* wo. 
* 


ow #0 


eo nn %Y bd of © 


. 


w {4 


3 0 6 +. 4 


a - 


_ 
43 
* 


Sax, is uſed ay d negative, and takes away, 


Fr. forbeodan, Sax. of for, Sax. negative, and 
bean, Sax. to ng] to command a per- | 


; FOR 


he. * Foraftich as it is 4 fundamental 


« Jaw,” Bat, For why, becauſe; for this 


thät, 4 För toby, Solyman purpoſing 
W As enemy ee | oF erg 1 


FOR, when uſed in compoſition, like for, 


or makes the ſenſe of the word, to which it 
js joined, quite different. Thus id, is to or- 
der or command a thing to be done; but for- 
1d, to ordet that a thing ſhould nur be done. 
FORAGE, S. [ fourage, Teut. and Fr. 
frbgium, lo Lat.] ſearch for provifions, or 
the act of feeding abroad ; proviſions ſought 
abroad; viſions of any ſort. 249 
To FORAGE, V. N, to wander far; to 
rove at a diſtance, © Forage, and run to meet 
« diſpleaſure farther from the doors. Shak. 
To wander in ſearch of ſpoil, generally of 
proviſions, or litter; to ravage, or feed on 
ſpoil; to plunder, ſtrip, or ſpoil, ' It is 
« cafy to forage and over - run the whole land.“ 
NR AMEN OvarL x, S. [Lat.] in Anato- 
my, an oval aperture or ge through the 


heart of a fetus, ſerving for the circulating } 


of the blood in the womb, but cloſing up after 
bit. . 
FORA/MINOUS, Adi. 1 Lat.] 
full of holes, or pores. ** Soft and foraminozs 
bodies. Bac 1 - 1 * tel fi 
To FORBEA s Vo „ pronounc or- 
lere ; preter. I forbore ; or, I bave forborn ; 
particip. fbr bern; forbaranz Sax.) to ceaſe 
from action; to pauſe, or delay z to decline; 
to omit, or abſtain from voluntarily; to en- 
dure wit patience, or without any ſhew of 


reſentment or anger. By long forbearance is | 


« 2 prince perſuaded. Prov. xxv. 15. 
FORBEA'RANCE, 8, the act of abftain- 
ing from the commiſſion of any fault; the act 
of enduring provocation or offences without 
complaint, reſentment, anger, or puniſhing, 
FORBEA/RER, S. one who intercepts, or 
telays the execution. of, any thing, 


To FORBVD, V. A, [preter, forbade, com- 
2 ſo as to make ſome impreſſion, or produce ſome ö 


pound preter, I Bave forbidden, part. forbidden, 


lon to forbear, or not perform a thing; to bid 
a perſon not to enter. Have I not forbid 
„her my houſe? Shak, Neuterly, to utter 
a prchibition; or to order that a thing may 
_ en „% Now the good Gods forbid! ** 
ape” FIST PRs Beg 
 FORBID'/DANCE, 8, a prohibition z or 
command to abſtain from any thing. 
 FORBID/DENLY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 
ner as is prohibited; in an unlawful man- 
1 You have touch'd his queen forb:id- 
ou AA dren Rand 3 ns ana hag t, 
FORBID/DER, S. one who orders or com- 
23 a perion not to do, or to abſtain from 
ng. ö 1 8 
FORBID/DING, Part. raifing abhorrence, | 
995 5 or awe ; obliging to keep a reſpectful 


i. 


5 FOR 


pp validity; an armament; or a compan 


To FORCE, V. A. forcer, Pr.] to com- 
pel a perſon to do a thing againſt his will 5 to 
overpower by : ſtrength ; to drive by violence; 
to draw or puſh by main ſtrength; to get from 
by violence. In War, to take or enter a city 
by violence; to ſtorm; to raviſh,” Uſed with 
out, to extort a thing which ſhould be conceal- 


| «© might force' out an expreſſion from Rim.“ 
ff... | 


voluntarily and by compulfion. Wraſted; un- 


c 'conceits.”” ij. ; 
FO/RCEDLY, Adv. violently 3 conſtrain- 

oy ; unnaturally. 3 

' FO/RCEFUL, Adj. Molent; ſtrong; dxi- 


ven with great violence. 


| 
ö 
, 
| 


| tuous, and rapid . EY 
8 O'RCELESS, Adj. without ſtrength, or 


Surgery, an inftrument opening like a pair of 
tongs, uſed to extract any thing out of wounds, 
FO RC ER, S. that which drives, compels, 
or conſtrains by ftrength, power, or violence, 
In Mechanics, the embolus or piſton of a pump 
working by pulſion or force, oppoſed to a ſucker; 
which works by attraction. h 

FO'RCIBLE, Adj. ftrong z pou ;z Vo- 
| lent ; or efficacious; of great influence or pow- 
er; cauſed by force, violence, or compulſion, 


. 
: 


; conſcience ; obligatory, 

FO'RCT 

fecting any end by power, compulſion, or vio» 
' lence, 3 | | | 
FO'RCIBLY, Adv. ſtrongly; powerfully ; 


effect; by irreſiſtible power or force. 


formed like a pair of pincers, ſo as to o 
and ſhut. « Hold it with their forcipated 
e mouth.“ Derb, _ : wy 
FORD, S. [Sax. from faran, to paſs, for, 
IIl. a paſſage,” of flor, preter of fer, or fire, 
'Ifl. ford, Dan, a bay] a ſhallow part of a r- 
ver, which may be paſſed on foot, or without 


* 


LET 


current, or river, without any relation to a paſ- 
ſage on foot, from ford, Dan. a bay. “ Per- 
6; _ my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford. 
\Drya. | 0 ; | | : 
To FORD, V. A, to paſs a river without 
ſwimming, or on foot. eee e 
FO RDABLE, Adj. paſſable on foot, _ 
; FORE, Adj, [Sax. ] that part which cames 
firſt when a body moves, oppoſed to Bind... 
|< Greater feu on the fre than kind part.” 
nes . 


„ 


46-5» | 


FORCE, 8. [Fr erat. Ital.] power 3 d 


FORE, 


of men or intended for war; warlike pre- 
parations ; uſed generally in the plural. Vir. 
tue, or ; deſtiny; neceſſity; ſtreſt, or 
emphaſis of a ſentence, | ; | 


ed. „The tricks uſed in convening ſynods | 


| FO'RCED, Part. obliged to do a'thing in- 
natural, applied to the uſe of words. Forced | 


FORCEFULLY, Adv. in a violent, impe- 


| FO/RCEPS, s. [Lat. a pair of tongs] in 


oppoſed to voluntary; valid; binding in law or 
BLENESS, 8. the quality of ef. 


FO/RCIPATED, Adj. [ from forceps, Wy. 


ſwimming. Sometimes it Ggnifies a fiream,” 


FORE, Adv. the part . ; firſt | 
is thoſe that meet it, it, oppoſed . 5+" 4 
« fight ſpar deck. fore and aft“ Ralegb. 

'FORE, in campoſition, from che Saxon, 
implies priority. of time, ene a 
— See Before. 

af? FO/RE-ADVISE, V. A. 3 coun- 

betimes ; to adviſe a thing happens. 

Th FOREARM, 1 „ A. to . for an 
attack before it on 


* nn” 40 i To pace eee ; 
L"Eftrange. Among Semſtreſſes, to work. a 
button-hole, or any thing in the fame manner 
as a button-hole; _ 

Le .. S. contrivanee before. 9 5 


a ſcheme ; a plan; proviſion againſt any future | 
emergence; fore ſight. 


© FO'RECASTER, S. one CUTS, foreſees and 
es againſt any future event. 

FO'RECASTLE, S. chat 1 of a chip, 

where the foremaſt ſtands, an divided from 


the reft of the floor by. a -bulk-head ; the 


part which is aloft, and not in the hold is 

called the prorv. | 

FO'RE HOSEN, Part. choſen | or elected 
before a certain time. 

F O'RECITED, Part. quated before or in a 

t part of a work. : 


o FO'RECLOSE, v. A, to ſhot up; to 


33 to prevent; to put a ſiop to. In | 


Law, to "forecloſe 4 martgoge, is to cut off the 


of redemption. 


' FO'REDECK, S. the deck in that part of 


a ſhip which is foremoſt when ſhe ſails. 
-FO'REDO, V. A. to undo or ruin. © This 


i the night — that makes me, or foredoes 


« me quite. Shak. To weary, overdo, or 
almoſt kill. All with. weary tallc faredone. 
Shak. | 

To FOREDOOM, V. A. to predeſtinate ; 4 


to determine beforehand by an inevitable ne- 


ceſſity. 
"FORE- END, S. the foremoſt part; the firſt, 


applied to time. 


who is born before another, .and belongs to his 


ſamily or country. 
To FO'REFEND, v. A. to forbid ; to 
avert. Heav'ns fore end!” Shak. To pro- 


= 


FOREFATHER,: 8. an anceftorl;. or one 


1 . 


| e | 
| ©© braye 


Fo R | 
FORECORR, 8. an anceſtor, progenitor, 


ere IREGROUND, 8. 28 of the 
32 or ſurface ol a picture, e to 
be before the 

FO'REHAND, : J. Fr part "of a. 1 
which is before the rider ; the chief, or moſt 
part. “ The finewm and the Foreband 
| 6c of our hott. ee e e 
' * FO'REHANDED, Adj.” early; timely j 
| | before. an event comes to-paſs ; ed in the 
«A ON true. bred beaſt, 


4 Aa, 8 "the part of the fack from 
| the eyebrows to the hair. F iguratively, impu- 
| dence ; confidence; aſſurance- I fain would 
| 5 inks to what branch — they can have the 
5 forchead to reply. Swift. 

O'REHOLDI! NGS, 8. plural] predic-. 
| tions; omens; forebodings ;. ly and ſuperſti- 
tious .prognoftications. „ The omens, ferebold- 
ce ings, and old wives tales. L'Efrr. 

FOREIGN, Adj. 1 Ferain, Fr. foraro, 
Span. of Haris, another kingdom ar 
country; alien; remote ; not allied; oppoſite ; 
inconſiſtent with ; irreconcileable with. A 
language foreign to my heart.” Addiſcr. 
Nat farcign from ſome people's) thoughts.” 
Sꝛolſt. e diſtant ; or not admitted 


another country. Keep him a fereign man 
« Mi,” Shak.: . 

' FORFIGNER, s. 3 is born in, 
and comes from, another country, oppoſed to 
2 8 ; the produce of another country; 


" FO/REIGNNESS, 8. remoteneſs; ſtrange-. 
neſs ; want, of relation to ſomething. © Let 
4 not the foreignneſe of the ſubject. Locle. 

To FO'REJUDGE, V. A. to judge before- 
band; to judge without proof; to 12 prepoſſeſ· 
ſed or prejudiced againſt. 

FO/REJUDGED' the court, in Law, is 
when an officer is baniſhed or expelled a court, 
For ſome 1 or for not appearing. to an ac- 
tion by bill againſt him, in which caſe he 
e Lg till he my to the bill. 2 Hen, 

c | 
FORE UDGER, 8, in Law, a judgment 
W 10 0 perſon ixdeprived « of, or put by, the 


h Dee V. 1 to have know- 
ledze of a thing before it happens; to foreſee. 
| ed mg 4 ber Adj. poſſible to be 
known before it happens. 

'FORE KNOWLEDGE, 8. knowledge of a, 


[ one's achuaintance or company; like one of 


vide for; to ſecure beforehand, _ “ His yank: | +; beſore it happens. 


ce cular to forefend,” Shak, _ 

FOREF TNG ER, S. the finger next to "this! 
thumb 

FOREFO'OT, - 8. [plural, fore fee] that 
foot of a beaſt which is neareſt the 


To FO'REGO, V, A. to quit, refign, give f 


up, or let go; to go before z to be. paſt, from 

fore and go 3 

outrunning.. 

46 kel. Shak. 
8 


S » 3 
a N. > 


to outgo ; to loſe by outgoing, or 


5 Whoſe vi t e bet 
n 0 5 che | forepart of the 


FO'/RELAND, S. in Navigation, a point 
of land j jutting out into the ſea ; a promontory» 
In Fortification, a ſmall ſpace of land between 
che wall of a place and the moat, called alſo 


| beame and /iztere. 


To FORELAY, v. A. to lay wait vr 3. 
to take in a ſnare ambuſh. » t An amby! d 
e thief forclays a traveller. Hod, 
"FO'RELOCK; S. the haif which grows on, 
the head, [Ing as 3 4 


1 a 


<-Y 
1 


ry OR 
; like à piece of iron, uſed at the ends 
295 keep When Fey Lage of thing | 
ut of t 
REI, Ach. Treue i 
in Hunting, dpplſed” to a hound, that, when 
going befote the” reſt of the ary, meets Chace, 
and goes away with it, 
FOREMAN, 8. the of | or” chief perſon | 
in any allembly, or among ahy workmen. © 
FORGET: S. in a ſhip, a round large 
timber, ſeated in the fotepart, on 


is uſually one: eighth of the mainmaſt. 
FOREMENTTONED, Part, Mentioned; 
quoted, or cited before. It is remarkable that 
ſeveral participles are compounded with fore, 
whoſe verbs admit of 110 ſuch * 1 
FO'REMOST, Adj, firſt, or before others 
22 and fituation 3 chief, or before others 
in digni 
Foy RENAMED, Patt. [See Forementioned] 
named, mentioned, or or fyoken' "or ns, or in 
2 former part of a work. 
FO'RENOON, S. tne firſt p 
meaſured from the e to 
o'cloccx. 
FO'RENOTICE; s. — — or "Informa 
tion of a thing or event before it happens. 
FORENSIC, Ach « | [forinſecas,” Lat. ry 
Lat.] belonging oy. 4 court of 1 Jaws or jadira 
ture; belonging to the law, <7 : 

To FOREORDAIN, V. Ai to age 
or order an event before it happens or exiſts. 
FO RE PART, 8. the firſt part, or begin- 
ning, applied to time. ie forepart of the 
% day,” - Rakigh. 2 part which is Hel 


when a thing or perſon moves. 


Tp of the day, 
e noon, or 12 


pened or paſt before # certain period. "wi * Of al 
-« forepaſt ſins: Hamm. 12725 

To FORERUN, v. A. to ee or go 
before; to introduce. as a meſſenger or harbin- 
Io [4 Pity fill "foreruns approaching! love.” 5 

'y 

FORERUNNER, S. ar harbinger, 2 620 
ſenger ſent before to prepare the ways or give 
notice, of the a ch of ſome perſon” who 
is to follow; a ſign or omen, ſore lden ing the 
approach of ſome future event. 

To FORE SAV, V. A. to predict, 'or give 
notice of ſome future event, 
' To FO'RESEE, V. A. Fptet. | Gratis? par- 
an foreſeen] to ee a thing heforchand ; to 
my knowledge of Lv ah which. is "70 
happen. 

To FORESHE/W, v. A. to Hiſedver or give 
notice of 'a thing before it happens 3 FR to repre- 
ſent a thing before it exiſts, 

To FORESHOR'YTEN, V. 7 to ſhorte 
figures, for the ſake of ſnewin "thoſe _ 
' them, © He forbids . r foortenings,” 4 


D 
9 80 Tens frr, 8. ite a0. of ſeeing ot 
berceiving a thing before it happens; the at | 
7 of providing againſt any future event, 
A, _  FO'RESIGHTFUL, Adj. having the how 


1 


Lor token of an event 


W is born the foreſail, the length of which 8 


FORE PAST, Part. that which rg hap LF 


— Ins 
by 


25 0 R 
event. refight care be hat of 
« filly 1 oa bis | 
3 "FORESIONIF V. A. to give notice 
bel, fore it 925 
| teſtify, «Whoſe coming the Pfalm Plant Gf but but 
4 forefiontfy.”* Hooker, 


FORESKIN; 8, ee whe wo 1 


vers the head of the penis; the prepuce, . |» 
To FORESLO'W; V. A. delay, im- 
pede, or obſtruct. ” 'Th Nexeids. though they 
„ rais d no ſtorm = fore ' her Paflage.“ 
Dryd. To be dilatory; to, . 3 Ter gf, 
% no longer. Shak, 
To FORESPE/Ak, v. A. fore 1 
þpens; . 
Cam- 


ſpeak] to tell, or ſhew before it 
A Bears, oreſpeaking io lie in names,” 


'F ober, 8. eff, Brit. Fr. 
raſta, Ital. fr, 1 47% wn fog, HE | 
track of ground overgrown with trees.” 9 Low, 
a certain eg of woods, grounds, and fruit- 
ſul paſtures,” privileged for wild 'beafts, /fowls of 
the erg, , and warren, to reſt and abide 
in, in the ſafe protection of the King for his 


pleaſure 5 for the preſervation of Which place, 
vert and Wee 


"veniſon; there are certain 
laws. 


FOREST, 0. of or belonging to a foreſt. 
Fereft Arie, Were four cities, fitnated, abroad, 
in the Blatk arg. Foreff "lows, are 5 
laws, reſpecting crimes committed 

2 N from the common laws” 


fr. Ve eee 


" FORESTAPP, 8: an influent oc 
hs fr ing the altirades of heavenly bo- 


Sax, of fire, Six. ah, Ya 105 22 ſta- 
tion] to anticipate ; to take up beforehand "Þi 
or to be troubled” on account of ſome calamity 
before it happens. What need a man | fore- 
« Pall his date of grief.” Mil. To prevent 
a pct: from _ of a pour by doing it it he 
fore will not farefall your judgment 
« of the reft.”” To buy 0 don ' before 
another, in order to faiſe their price. 
FO'RESTALLER, S. one who takes up 


Eng: 


hie ftation in any place, and intercepts cuſ- 


tomers as they go-to market, 
FOREST-BO'RN, Adj. born in.a foreſt or 

wild place. “ This boy is  farefi-born, ”* Shak, 
' FOR/ESTER, S. 1 foreftier, Fr. ] a perſon 


who has the charge of a foreſt; one who inha- 


1 
a 


of, n e, 


FORETEETIH, S. 


bits a foreſt. 
To FO!RETASTE; v. A. to have a ſtrong 
idea and earneſt of à thing before it Exiſts ; to 


| anticipate ; to. taſte before another, or before 


a determinate time. Foretafted fruit. Mili. 


N the broad flat 


teeth in the front of FI n's mouth; named 


| likewiſe butter teeth, and the leib. 


To FORE TEL, V. A. [preter and parti- | 
ciple, foretold] to prophecy ; ; to. give notice of 
a thing or event before it Aren to foreto- 


ken, or eſne ww. 3 
1 GEE TFORE- 


Nv 


N 


| 
| | 
us 
| 
{ 
! 


* 


8 Ho 


FOR 
| PBT 8 aaties 


PRE HUNK, V. A. Ipreter and 
'Þ 755 8 N idea or conception | 
A 


g in.the mind b Jl appens or ex- | 
* 0 pum, or Frm nd... Pore- 
ier "Smith, 
906 S. anticipation, or 
Phy a ke the » againſt ſore future 
w ents. 57 E ' S049 : 
* N op, 8. that art, ef, Woman's | 
- Abele, or 4 Nun een N 
N the forehead. 5 * > 7 
1 R - the An orf nt an 
FED, 5. he * dre cward. 


3 ene V. A. to give a perſon 
Doors 3 25 e. 4 perſon from | Þ 


e, Beit. forfeit, Fr.] U 


1 oy uniſhment | 
for a pow ey or 
ne ho 7 2 47 5 8585 Rr; ar 
$52 other is a forfeit of the 

R/FEIT, . A. to, * 2. privilege 


io before, or. pay. a fun. gf money as 4 
niſhment for ſome 3 RT 
FOR'FEIT,  Particip, e to or 

bo, c to 1 1 tes account 

of the: commiſſion. of a crime; ör the breach | 

of the conditions in a contract. 

a . Adj. liable to be loſt on 
performance ain conditions, or on 

ban guilty of any e action. 


e the rt 8. [ forfeiture, Fr. See 


the act of loſiag or paying on account 
ſome omiſſion or crime; the 3 

el by, loſs, of ſomething in a perſon's poſ- 

ſeſſion z the reels loſt ET 


** =: 4? } 
| SORE! preter, of / 1 | 


7 ' jron. 18 properlj — 55 or the 
2 ace where it is beaten i= any particular 


To PROD v. A. [forgers Fr. to form 
"by the hammer; to beat nora of to make 
_by any means ; to counterfeit, or falſify. 
FOR RGER, S. one who makes; or one 
3 by beating; one who counterfeits a 


"FORGERY, 8. the crime of bedr. 
gi order to defraud or impoſe opon; the 
of. fabrification ; ſmiths work. made by 


forging. * Valels the forgery of brazen ſhield,” 


; 1215 FORGE'T, . A. [preter, forgot, part 
ot, or forgotton, wergetes,, Belg. 85 
old Fr, .vergeſſen, Teut.] to loſe the memory or 
a 5 of ; to neglect. © Can a woman 
ger her ſacking child. Jai. xlix. 5. 
Fe RGE!TFUL, Adj. not retaining a thing 
in the memory; cauſing oblivion or forgetful- 
cc Fu. 


23 negligent; neglectful; careleſs. 
got forgetful to entertain ſtrangers. He 


$ Xiii. 2. 


""EORGE'TFULNESS, S, the tabit cf lo- 


| viſion of ſcholars, 


N * 9 W 
* 8 1 — x 2B» 1 4 
+ 0 9 . 4 
: g 1 1 
F N 
F hog R 


80185) k $ cnc ho cus 

ber:a 5 thing "IM 15 8 to re 

0 FO CGH & 8 "As. an, Sax 
72 Have, Parr. forgiven ter 7 4 


crime without D to, pardon a crime, 
| or a criminal; to remit ; to forego z/ or not to 
inſiſt upon a va. Fe N bim dhe deby,” 


Matth. Xylii. ; 
FORGIVENESS, 8. [ few, Sax] 
3 Willing- 


pardon of an offence, or an 
[neſs to pardon; _remition of a. 2 1 or the 
on a ſum of ener Which he 


e's 
\FORCVVER, S. one Ahe forezoes l. 
e or ene 


5 GOT. 0 or ; FORGO/TTEN, Part, of 
get; > forgitten, 8 - 
ORK, 8. 1 forch. Erit. forcy dax. ke, 
Fr. furca, an inſtrument . wade with 
two prongs, at the point, and uſed in eat: 
ing : when it has a very long handle, and three 
| prongs „ it is called a rrident. The point er 
forked part of an arrow, 
To. FORRe DV No io hoot into blades, 
prongs, or Mviſions, ; like thoſe of corn, when 


erb. aſs * wich — or more 


parts, reſembling the ones of n forks,” - 
: N Aar. Annie form of A 


FOR/KEDNESS, 8. the quality of oper- 
ing 2 * two parts, e e e 
ork, 

FORTY. Adj. opening. in bod parts, and 
| pointed like the prongs of .a fork; or the head 
of —— 7 Their forty Huge and * 
te leſs ſting. Pope. 

8 

FORLO/RN, — 35 1: 7 Sar, of fer- 
lornian, Sax. to llc deſtitute; forſaken ; 
wretched ; loft; 2 Forlorn kope, thoſe 
ſoldieis who are ſeat on any deſperate enterprize, 
or make the. firſt onſet in a battle; being, as 
the term imports, defritute of all hopes and, as 
1t-were, doomed to 

FORLO'RN,.S. -a loft, forſaken; ofriend- 
leſs, or helpleſs perſon, {AVOID Scotland 
4 2 forlorn. Shak... 

FORLO'RNNESS, Adj: 3: fats whetein 
a perſon is void. of | hopes, Genus of friends, 
and involved in forrow or miſery 

FORM, S. [ forme, Fr. rms ia Lat ] the 

appearance, ſhape, or 

of any thing, Regularity; Sow wg or order, 
applied to placing things, or the arrangement 
of the patts of a diſcourſe.” External appeat- 
ance, or meer ſhow, when oppoſed to ! arp 
Any ſtated method or eſtabliſhed practice; 3 

long ſeat ot bench. In Schools, a claſs, or di- 
In Hunting, the ſeat or bed 
of a. hare, from \fyrmtha, Ax. a. feat,” In 
Printing, a certain number of pages contained 
in an iron or Reel ſquare or chaſe, wah 2 


| 


2 


made tight by wooden, quoins, riglets. & 


r 


N 


| the manner of a, poor I in] in Law, is 
mo) when a perſon. has cau ol uit, but is 
ſo poor as not. to be able to. pay. ibe charges: in 


which cafe, he makes oath. that, hei is not worth ' 


off, La the, 


"Whereon a 


10 pauperis, 12 in i he quality or 


five his debts being paid, and bringing 
onto from ſome lawyer, tha at 15 uſe | 


is 2 juſt one, the judge admits bim e in 
225 pauperity 7. c. without paying. a the 
counſellor,.. attorney 7 clerk, or the ſtamp uty. 


ror 


ee gg 


To FO'RNICATE, v. A: fornix, Lat. 
to prot, lewd, mage * 4 1525 2 
& ſtate.” Brown, Not in common Sig 
DRNICA/TION, S. I Fr. formicatio, Lat. 
this” act of „eg p. between un 
perſans. Si 
committed with a proftitute,” and ſuppoſed 
ſornie- caſvifts to be the loweſt degree of 


| 


: FN In Scripture, fornication is uſed for ido- 
| "the' compact i Gop and the 
; iN reſpect 


pect to the th eoeracy, being 
in the Ught of a marriage contract, 


This cuſtom has its beginning from ſtat. 21 
Hen «Viet 52 
| FORMA L, Adj. firm, Fr. formalis, 
J ceremonious ; ſolemn; preciſe; exact to ma 
25 nion; done according to certain rules or 
a [regular ; methodical z . meerly ex- 
F ORMA'LIST, $ [formabife, Fr. one 
who practiſes external rites and ceremonies with 
great ſtrictneſs; one who prefers appearance to 
reality; or affects to ſeem What he is not. 
FORMAILITY, 8. ceremonious exactneſs 
to exceſs, or to affectation; ſolemn order, ha- 
bit, or drefs, ._In, Law, the, rules preſcribed, } 
or. cuſtoms 9 in ing on any cauſe. | 
To FORMA'LIZE, „ Lee, lg Fr.] to 
form, make, or model. ſo. Karma. 
« lize unite, and actuate is nl race. 


Huter. To affect formality 3. to be fond of | 


ceremony. 

FORM ALL, Adv. according to eftabliſh- | 
ad rules, cuſtoms, ceremonies, and rites; in a 
preciſe manner; with. too great affectation of 
ceremony 

FORMAYTION, 8. [Fr. formatio, Lat.] 
the act of forming, making, or producing a 
thing ; the manner in which a thing is made. 
fem, Lat. ] having the power to make. 6 7 
r ny formative power ieſiding in the foi 


"FORMER, 8. [from form] one that gives 


form to a thing; a maker. The former of 
* our bodies. ; A 
© FORMER, A Adj, [ forma, Sax, frumif, 
Goth, firſt. enee farmer and F „ com 


mcnly written rnb] before in time; men- 
Uoned before another; 3. paſt, cc This was 5 

* cuſtom. in former times. 

FORMERLY, Adv. ne paſt. 

| FORMIDABLE, | Adj. Fr. Feile, 

lat.] terrible; dreadful - occafioning 525 
aps, or apprehenſion of trouble and danger; 

eared 

FO'RMIDABLENESS, 8. the vality' of | 
exciting terror, or the apprehenſion o danger; 
the thing exciting the patſion of fear. 

FO'RMIDABLY, Adv. in ſuch 2 manner 
28 to excite fear. 

FO/RMLESS, Adj. ſhapeleſs, or without 
Wy regular form. 

FORMULARY . rhwlaire, Fr.] 2 

k containing the preſcrib rules, or man- 
ner is of performing any things og 


i hn Tg” neg 


der after the rhirty-ainth, 


.FORNICA'TOR, S. a fingle man who is 


rried woman. 7 
ORNICA'TRESS, | 8. 3 Sngle woman 
prey o ts men nn with an un- 


To F ORSA RE, v » | preter , 
{ wax 7 or hae for SES 


4 or a 
| friendſhip. 6r commerce with; ta (es, 80 
| away from ; to deſert 3 or withdraw any kind 


| married man. 


offices. ox aſſiſtance from a perſon. 
FORSA/KER, S. one who quite or deſerts 7 

in W diflike, or ne | 

FORSOO/TH, Adv. eee, Sar. of 
n 
OT in tru 3 Jrely ; . 
Uſed at þ ai in les g 
tuous ſenſe, | | 

To \FORSWEAR, 


ilty 

FORSWEA/RER. 8. 8 forfeves 
rw] (he who ſwears a thing to be Le which 

Os to be falſe. 
| FORT, S. [Fr. fortis, Lat. ng]. 4 lit- 
tle caſtle or fortreſs ; a place of ſmal extent, for- 
| | fified by art or nature, or both; or a work 
| encotnpaſſed with a moat, rampart, and para- 
pet, to ſecure ſome high ground, ot paſſage. 

FORTH, Adv, 72 5 Sax, whence fur - 
| ther, furt bel, Belg Fart, Teut.] for- 
ward ; onward, or in advancs, applied to time, 
Before another, or in advance, applied to place, 
e or out of doors, joined with the verbs 
| come or go. Out of, or Mere the boundaries 
of à p ace, % Waſhed his father's fortunes 
{forth of France.. Shat, Thoroughly, or from 


to tc ter forth.” Shak, 

F 'C'RTHCOMING, "Ir ready to a r3 
not. abſconding 3 not loſt, See that he be 
forthcoming.” * Shak, 

FORTHPSSUING, part. coming. out of, 
or froma place. 

þ FORTHRPGHT, Adv. firalt forwards. 
2 25 81 

OR TH, 1 efert X 

the fourth tenth z or r next in Or 


« 


ES 


e fornicatien, is that which ia 


2 act of deen with un- : 


we) n hey TEN K 
eee eee I 286+ (nt 4 


the beginning to the end, Hear this mat- 


; withe | 


1 " FRY x 
22 88 1 „ " 5 — e 
n We wore x — ———— p — — a . N 5 n 
7 Were n L ene. v4 " ey 


* 9 i "—*E, ow : % 
n 3 n eee 


— 
. 
« 8 
8 
— 
* * * D — 
bl — — — 
— 


by * " : n 7 
N * 7 1 451 
— 
— * 
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* FORTIFVAB i Adj, that which may! be where 1 Hers and'ofators made thei ſpeechey | 
ndered ſtronger by fortifications. . ,.- l in matters of property, or in criminal cauſes, 
\ FORTIFVCATION, [Fr.] an art deri |. FORWARD, Adv, | forweard, Six; er 
How to render a place, difficult. to be taken by | of faur. and abairth, Goth. ] towards a place; 
an enemy; a place ſtrengthened with tamparts, | ſtraight before a perſon ; to place Which, 
.&c. in order to defend it from the attacks of a6 „ OO ITLY: 6 Fs 
E I FORWARD, Adj. warm; willing or 
FORTE ER, S. one whe erects works to | ready to do 4 thing; premature; er tipe too 
. Arengthen or defend a place; one who ſupports, | ſoon ; preſumptudus ; conffdent; in the fore- 


4 
front 


countenances, ſecures, or upheldds. part, .oppoſed to behind, % Take the inflant by 
© "To FORTVFY, V. A. [ fertifer, Fr.] to | the 2 5 top." Shak. Quick ; bay; a. 
moſf iſhed"; degun and far advanced. 


Krengthen a place againſt attacks, by walls or 
works ; to conhriy, encourage, or invigarate 3 | 7 
tis eſtabliſh or con firm in a reſolution ; quicken a deſigu ; to actelerate, haſten, or 
* FORTILA'GE, S. à little fort or block- | advance in growth or improvement; to encou- 
Dre. J I rage, counthance, ur-patrofiize an under aking. 
FORTIN, S. Fr, J alittle fort raiſed to de-“ FORWARDER, S. be Who quickens or 
Lend a camp. , Palifadoes, ' fortins.”” Shak,” | promotes the performance of a thing. | 
FORT wy. [Fr. fortitudo, Lat. I the FO'RWARDEY, ' Adv. J 'batity; 
act of undertaking dangerous enterprizes with raſhly; in a hurry. r. | 
calmneſs and ferenity, and purſuing virtuous de- FORWARDNESS, S. eagerneſs or readi. | 
*Ggns unſhaken by menaces, or unmoved by dif- | neſs to act; quickneſs of readineſs to lem; 
\couragements or temptations ; bodily ftrength, or | carlineſs, or early fipeneſs; confidence, or leſs 


T0 FO'RWARD, v. A. to promote or 


„ Foul, s. [Lat.] a public place at Rome, | 


another, , FO STER- 


* 


force. © His own arm's fortitutle. Shak, | reſerve and modeſty than becomes à perſon's age 

' FORTINIGHT, S. [contratted from four- | abe dignity, 
teen nights} the ſpace of two weeks. } FO'RWARDS, Adv. ftraight before; from | 

- _ FORTRESS, S.[ Fertereſſe, Ft. a ſtrong- a perſons face in a ftaight line or motion. : 

hold, or general name for all fortified” places, | , FOSSE, 8. [ 5 Brit. and Arm. 7e, It. i 

whether made ſo by nature or by art. [/. Lat. I in Fortification, a ditth or moat. ; 

* FORTUITTOUS, Adj o[ fortuit, Fr. forturtue, ] .  FOSSET, S, See Fapeer, * 1 of | l 
Lat.] happening without the guidance or pro- 1 AJ. [ Mile, Fr, fais, Lat. of ; 
duQion of any rational cauſe ; -accidental ; | fod?o, Lat. to dig] dug out of the earth. f 
caſual, or happening by chance. .* l FOSSIL, S. a body formed under the ſur- 

_ FORTU*ITOUSLY, . Adv. by. chance, - * face of the earth”; or a body diſcovered by dig- ; 
% „% mm . nent ot 5 
having no apparent cauſe. 0 To FOS TER, V. A. [fofrian,” Sax. to | 
| FORTUIN ATE, Adj. | fortunatus, Lat.] feed; foftor, Sax. food] to nouriſh; to feed ot 
lucky; happy; ſucceſsful, 5 cheriſh'with food; to nurſe or bring up a young 
" FORTU!NATELY, - Adv. ſuccesfully, child; to pamper, encourage, train up, of edu- 7 
* FORTUNATENESS, S. the quality of | cate ; to cheriſh, or forward. (e Ye fofctiny , 

gaining the end of our wiſhes or aQions.. .. f . OR 
FO RTUNE, S. [ fortura, Lat.] chance; FO'/STERAGE, S. the office or employ of 1 
or a power ſuppoſed to diſturb the lots of man- nurſing or bringing up a young child with pro- g 
kind only according to caprice or humour; the | per food. 2 The charge and foferage of this 

good or i which befalls a perſon ; eftate ; or | child.“ 2 pl ee e AY | 
r the money which a man or woman FO'STER-BROTHER, S. [ 42 65 brother, 5 

rings with them on marriage, generally ap- Sax. ] one bred up, or nurſed by the ſame wo- f 
plied to that of a woman; the future events, | mag. . i 
whether goed or bad, which may happen to a] FO'STER-CHILD, S, Þ fofter cild Sax. ] | 1 

perſon. 5 . is la child nurſed by a perſon, who is not its parent. 4 
FO/RTUNED, Adj. happening ſucceſsfully ; | ' 'FO'STER. DAM, S. a female beaſt, who 
ſucceſsful, - *© The full-fortuned Czar, *' Shad, ſuckles and brings vp the young of another. S 
Foretold. 2 . V Xe fefterdam loll'd out het fawning tongue. 7 
FORTUNE-HUN TER, S. a perſon who | Drvd. . : 
ſeeks after women of great portions, in order to | FO'STER-DAME, S. a woman who nur- a 
_ enrich himſelf by marrying one. ſes or brings up another perſon s child. a 
To FORTUNETELL, v. N. to pretend | FO'STER-HEARTH, S. earth by which 0 
to reveal the future events of a perſon's life, | Fo or other N is noutiſhed, in which 
46 I' conjure you, III Vertunetell you. Sbak. To | it did not grow at firſt. 
teveal Pi 6 4 ANN 6 4 FO/STERER, S. 4 nurſe, or one who bring3 of 
FO'RTUNE TELLER, S. one who pretends | up a child inſtead of its parent. 10 
to foretell the events which wall happen. to 20 FO/STER-FATHER, S, [fofter feeder, 15 
J nnd wes o TEE) one who nurſes, or PRA gr" ae a 
FORT V, Adj. [ frowertig, Sax. ſidvortiguns | its father, the huſband of à child pure. | 7 
Goth. aneh, Kan, as. 111.] a num- FO STER- MOTHER, fofter 3 - * 
ber conſiſting of four times ten. a nurſe; or woman wao brings up the N * 


FOU 
of STER-SsON, S. 
len his infanoy by's perfor net hir pe. 


" FOUGADE;'S/\[Fr. J in War mu Mn 
in the manner af a well dug under ſome work; | 
of fortification, charged with barrels or ſacks ot 
tunpowder; in order to blow it up, "and covered. 
with earth, - 


TUI, Adj. Cl, San, full; Goth, Faul, 
Teut, l, Relg.] dirty, filthy; or Goth ou | 
vith mire, oppoſed-ro fair, or clean. Impure ; 
plluted z -ufitig incelicate, obſcene, or h- | 


fol etpreſnongl ( With Foul mouth; Shak, 
Urclean, wieked, or deteſtable, in Scripture 
language. Not intel or honeſt ; hateful, 
vely, loathſome. , The foal wirch l. Stak, 
Digraceful, ſhameful, 44 Overthrow and * 
defeat.” Par. Lal. Not bright, cloudy, or 
tempeſtuous, applied to weather. Muddy, thick, 
applied to liquors. Uſed with fall, rough force, 
vr unſeaſonable violence. Among Seamen, en- 
tunzled; ah ( a rope is foul of an anchor. 

To FOUL: V. A. to daub ; to bemire, or 
foil with ſemething which-exeltes loathing. 
FOU'LEACED, Adj. having a Ay or Ws 
ſhaped countennce. 8 9 iq 
FOU!/LLY;: Adr. Hlehily; naftilys. e 

FOULNESS; S. the quality which . 
in the mind an idea of dirtineſs attended with 
laathing; pollution ; hatefulneſt ; or atroci- 
ouſneſs of a Exirne 3 uglinels 3 DW racy os 
formity ; 3 diſhoneſty. 

FOUND, ninehodparticiplep ative fi 

To FOUND,!.V.oA.{ — F. — 
La] to lay the bottom or foundation of any 
building 3 ta eſtabliſn or erect 3 to give birth or 
origin to. +66: He founded an art. IT raiſe 
upon, as on a principle-or ground, applied to doc · 
lrines . To — % Founded as tlie rock. 
Set. To ſet apart or give a ſum ol money oe 
bulding or maintaining an hoſpital, Ar. 

To FOUND, v. A. fondre. Fr. e | 

Lat.] to fotm by melting and pourirg into 

08.5 5 particular form, 
oN N, S. || 4 . Fre] the 
lower parts, or thoſe which ſupport the reſt of a, 
houſe or building 3 the act of laying the bafis r 
lupport of any: thing 3 the original, or riſe; a 
tevenue ſettled and eſtabliſſed for any putpoſe, 
particularly applied to aner an eſtablſn ment 
or ſettlement. nnn 4» 

FOU'NDER, 8. a builder; one who erects 
in edifice, or builds a city j one who endows, 
or cſ:abliſhes a gevenue for the ſupport and main 
tenance of any. hoſpital, college, tr. one who. 
bes riſe. or origin do any art or manufacture; 
"7 uho forms figures of metal by melting and 
povting it into moulds: from fondeur,” Fr. 

To FOUNDER,; v. A. ende, Frd to 
cuule ſuch a ſoreneſs in 2 horſe 2 feet: —* vwlent 
ning that he is net able to go any or 

to ſet them an the ground 179A. 7270 1 %% 

To FOUNDER, W., N. -f; 
— „ to ſin. toi battom. 

lvely, to fail; to miſcar L 
trick ks ſounder, * Shak. 3 5 5 * . 


24 


Sa boy: beöszüt vf ind | ik 


I | four times twenty, or eighty. 


„ 


ra 


+ eaſtinto varſous forms, 
{ from? and ig 
minutive determination, my 


rived -frorn:the Saxon, ] a dre 


| endows, or begins any thing, 


FOUNT, or FOU'NTAIN, 8. [ fort, Sax. 


| fam, Lat. fortaine,'Fr.] a. place were the waters 
of a river firſt break out of the eafth - a ſmall 
baſomof ſpriugiag water; a Jet, or En which 
e ene way] Un '; oa 
cauſe or firſt ptinciple. 

GUN TAN EE ss, Alle . WIR 
rain So ſpring. 

ry. Meir. A - 

err, Adj. full of ſprings. -« -- 

FouR, Ach. [pronounced fore, en 
ſpelt ſotuer, from feoqver,, Sau. Þ two taken 
twice, or twice two. 


FOU'RFOLD. Adj. Ife fal, 822.1 7 


thing repeated four times. 
FOU'RSCORF, Adj. (of forr and feel 
Sometimes uſed 
elliptically, for ejghty you Who e to a 
perſon” $ 
OAT ASE; [Adj beg Four: Gees 
* quali; perſectly ſquare. 
FOURTEE/N [ ferxwert 72 Sax. urtan, 
Run, wertes m 10. 24 Le 25 kN en. 
TH, wel [ — Sax. 


the t r 1 AR: 
FOU/RTH, Adj, Laus, Sar, Jthe firſt ia 
| ordei aſter the chied. To 75 
» FOU'RTHLY, Aly.” * the fourth place. 


FOWL, 8. N13. Scot. el, Sax. fugles, 
Goth. Ati. „Dan. and If." f Belg. See 
Teut.] a-winged animal; a bird. In cunverſa - 


tian, applivd t the larger - tors of birds, to diſ- 


| tinguiſh them from the ſmaller, which ate cal- _ 


lad &ircs3-bot in books the-torm is applied to all 

ee ee M worked lim among poultry. 

We V. Shot I J to 8 
s for food or ga 


WER, 8. Arbe, 82 « per- 


ee, purſues or ſhoots birds. 
 FOWLING-PIECE/ S. a lght, ſmall gun, 
uſed for thooring birds. 

F FOX; S. Sar. and 10, vor, een, "Belg. 
Fuebs, Ten. J 2 four: footed animal of the dog 
kind, with a large buſhy- tail, {tarp ears, of a 
rankc/vr ſtrong ſniell, remarkable as ĩts artifices, 
eſpecially when purſued, running very ſwiftly, 
and preyingupen fowlsand-ſmall animals. Fi- 
puranively; # ſly cupning, or artiul ferſon. 


kalte, generally applied to the effects of hot 


Hs 


wether q; to male a petſon drunk or foddled. 
FO x-CASR, S. 2 for $i{kih, : 
-FOfX- Gi. OVES, S. the name ofa plane; 
*FRA!CTION,: 8 x.” face, Lat.] the 


A ny d fed@ton may be more or lef: 
H h than 


A f 
nttle, de- 
dz a child | 


expend by its parents. 
:FOUNNDRESS,? 5. — who bile, 


Lo Barren, deſart, Fountginleſe, 


forutyu, 111.) the fourth in rank. | or order a after 


Do FOX, V. A; to cheat, or trick, In 
| |-Brewing, to give liquor à ſtrong diſagreeable 


LP ot breaking, or violating any obligation, er , 
treaiy q is rent in a piece of cloth, Sc. In a- 
; | richmenie; u part of an integer or whole num- 


ear, 85 * A we” 
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word of between then. 
. ;, FRA'CTIONAL, Adj. belonging 0 a frac- 


ing or ſeparation of à bone by ſore accidental 


tile, or eaſily broken. Fi 


FRAGMENT, s. acenta, Lat.] a 


[ fragraniza, Lat.] fweetneſs of 
— 


ruſhes; a ruſh for making baſkets. 
weak of reſolution. ! 


proceeding from the weaknets and |infirmity of 1 
| tinuance ;z- and the ſeaſons in France àre more 


 freihing coolneſs, * To. taſte the fraichcar or 


— Me AIG 9 A < roy, 1 
I) as ada a. 


2 — — —— — — * - 
” — a or err ener. . 
OT OY En, „ 


nor ee — 


than an integer, or whole things hd ie 
exprelied by two or. more quantities. nit Be 


tion or broken number 
FN, CTIQUS, Adj. [Lat.} peeviſh I Auar- 
\ FRAC/TIOUSNESS, S. peeviſtinels, er a 
La aur which renders a pevſdn un- 
at; triffes.. 4 - FH St 


* 18 9: 169018 5 
. FRA'GRURE, s. na, Lat-] 4 diſ- 
ſolution, ws, Ein the parts of a ſolid 


thing from each other. In Surgery, the break» 


violence. 3 4 bY" 3 ; 
To FRACTURE, v. A. to break a bone. 
ratively, Weak ;- 
uncextain; eaſily deſtroyed, © Fragilꝭ arms. 
ar. Rep, n 
- FRAGVLITY, S. eaffnefs of being broken. 
Figuratively, weakneſs ; or the quality of being 
at deſtroyed. 1 | 


F 


broken. or impetfe& piece, or part. 
FRA/GMENTARY, Adj. compoſed of 
fragments, or broken pieces. What fragmen- 
6 tary rubbiſh this world is. Donne. Not much 

in ais ma. „ 

FRA'/GRANCE, or FRA'GRANCY, S. 
z an A- 
e ſoent or pleaſing odounr. 
FRA GRANT. Adj. [fragrans, Lat.] o- 

doraus ; ſmelling ſweet. 
FRA/GRANTLY, Adv. with a ſweet ſmell. 
FRAIL, S. {frag!;, Ital.] a baſtet made of 


FRAIL, Adj. [ frazilts, Lat. }\wtak ; eafily 
decaying z-1 to faults or fables 3 eaſily 
deſtroyed ;. Hable to error or to be ſeduced; 
 FRA/ILNESS, 8. weakneſs, on ligblenefs to 
decay, applied to the texture ni Bodies, Lia- 
bleneſs to error, or fault, applied to the mind. 

FRA ILT V, S. [ /rai/rres, plural] weakneſs, 


of reſolutiom ; infirmity); liableneſs to dschy; its provintes. In the S. parts of France, 28 


liableneſs to be deceived or to do amiſs; a fault 


our reaſon, and the condition of dur nature, | 
FRAICHEUR, S. [ Er. ] freſhneſs; | re- 


46 the purer r. 1 * 23 "we LEA 7 
FRAISE, [Fr. I a pancake with bacon in it. 
To FRAME, v. a. { Femman, Sax. ] to 


YL Fo 


F R A 


various parts. 

- FRAY 
viſh-z, croſs-grained.; quatrelſame. „ She 
<« leads a very id life wich him.“ Shot, 
| Bu 0  Jrampul man could not be :pacified,” 

er. : 4 
FRANCE, S. Gallia in general, & large king. 


big of 


of | Europt, very advantigevuſly ſituatel 


in the middle of the teniperate zone. It owes 
its preſent name of France to the Franks, who 
came from Germany into Gaul, the latter ſo 
called from the Galli or Celtæ, who in the fifth 
2 poſſeſſed themſelves of this country 
from tbe Rhine to the mouthof the Loire, 


France at preſent lies between lat. 43 and 51 


deg. N. The Royal Academy make it 13 deg, 
N namely, from the extremity of 
| itany near Uiſhant, that is," from Conquer, 


burgh in Alſace, which is about eight degrees 


E. of London. 80 that its length from the | 


| Pyrennean mountains in the 8. to Dunkirk in 

the N. is eitht degrees and a half, or 150 leagues, 
i. e. $10 miles, reckoning fixty miles to a degree 
of longitude: and in dreadth, from the utter- 
moſt / poitit in-Britany to Straſburgh above-men- 
tioned, : about 495 miles: but its breadth de- 
creaſes eonfiderably going from Breſt to the $. 
and N. It is in ſhort nearly a ſquare of 540 


than any other province. On it in ſepa- 
rated from England by the Britiſſi channel; on 
the N. E. it conſines on the Spaniſh, now Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands; on the E. it is bounded by 
Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, 
in Italy ; from the laſt of ich it is ſeparated 
hy the Alps; on the S. it hasthe Miditeranean 


ſea, and alſu the Pyrennean mountains, which di | 


vide it from Spain; and en the W. it it 
walhed by the Weſfern or Atlantic otean. The 
air is falubriovs, and ſubject neither to gest 
cold, nat enceſſive heat, the degrees of boi 
varying according to the different fituation of 


Dauphiny, Provence, and Languedoc, the win- 
ters are generally very ſharp, but of ſhort con- 


regular than they are in England. This is # 
very pleaſant country, through which ron 
ſeveral, ſine rivers that render it very froitful, 
The principal of theſe,” which are alſo navigz- 


bie, are the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and 
the Rhone, c. It abounds in corn, fruit, wire. 
bil, cattle, tame and wild fowl, hemp, ad 


ſhape or form things ſo that they mey match | 
each other, or be eafily put together; to tegulate; 
to adjuſt z. to form to any rule ; to:compaſe hy 
means of the imagination; to plan; to invent, 
in 2 bad ſenſe, © To frame a ſtory, dr ye. 

FRAME, S. any thing formed of various 
parts or members ; the ſupports ef a chair ; any 
thing made do as to incloſe, admit; or hold w- 


get her ſo:vething elſe; order ; regulerity ; nie- 
thodical difpoſition of parts. t Still d repsiring. 
SE eyerout of % me. Sbal. Shape v conπνπ⁰̊ ne; 


and ſale ſufficient for them and their neighbours, 
principally made at the iſle of R6Rochfort, and 


| the eaſt of Saintonge. Here are likewiſe-mines | 


of lead, iron and copper, and" ſome of gold and 


principal conpiodities which France exports are 
wine, -/ brandy; ſine and other linen, canbas, 
paper, ſalt, wrought ſilles, druggeti, and other 
Kufls z ſeveral wrought gbods, as "gloves, _ 


projeſtion; icheme, or plan. ; 


- 5 


| of all Kinde, &c, The Pecpla are med 


TRA NHERR, S. 4 maker z a cofittiie4, he 


MROLE,..or FRAMPUL, Mj. pee. | 


| which ties five degrees W. of London, to Straſ- 


| miles, only Britany extends to the W. farther Wi 


flax, The ſea-coaſts yield abundance of fit, 


Glver ; but theſe laſt are not worked. The} 


| th 
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the poſterity gf the antient Oauls, 'prineipally 
of the Romans, Franks or Francogians, Viſi- 
dothe, and Rurgundians, . Ceſar ſoys of the 
Cauls, that they were ready witted, bat raſh 
and unſteady 3. whjch-charafter in general agrees 
peetty wpeÞ with: ighemodern.French 3. though 
with ſeveral exceptions, ſince France has produced 
learned 8 men in all — and 
ſciences, eſpecially in the preſent age ; and even 
z woman has been found — critic in 
chilolagy. They abound in compliments, and 
are very civil, eſpecially to ſtrangers, have a 
natural frerdom in their converfation, which 
they frequently overact, and mix with Jevity, 
if not hypocriſy, Both the men and women 
are full of calle; Ia their dreſs they are ſome 
thing fantaſtical, but in general have an air of 
gentility, The French, but particularly 
Noryans,» are very much addicted to Jaw-ſvits. 
Tube gentry generally ſeorn trade, which. makes 
them fond of obtaining affices, and poſts of 
| honour or proſit under the crown. In war the 
French have been found furious in attacking, 
but quick in retreating * which” tho* ſtill in a 
| great meaſure applicable to them, yet thro" 
friſt diſcipline their ſoldiers will endure the fa- 
tizues of a camp or fiege, and behave valiantly 
in battle, as well as rally, and make good re- 
treats, - The religion of the antient Gaule was | 
Paganiſm,” even. td the offering of human ſa- 
erifices ; but this barbatity they gradually laid 
alde, Chriſtianity was received very early in 
the ſouthern parts of France; and St. Irengus, 
biſhop of Lyons, came hither in the middle of 
the ſecond century. But the Franks being Pa- 


| gans, it was again ſuppreſſed, till Clovius V, | by 


being eonverted by St. Vaaſt, the firſt biſhop - 
of Rheims, it was reſtored. The ancient lan- 
guage of the Gauls was the fame with that of 
out ancient Britons: but being compoſed of the 
German and Gothic, as well as the Latin, 
which its reſpective invaders brought with them, 
the laſt has much the greater ſhare in it. The 
preſent language is voluble, and very much re- 
fined by the Royal Academy and the modern 
French writers j but being thus extremely ener- 
vited by.exploding a great many -exprefive old 
words, it is neither very copious nor fit for | 


| compoſition. However, though the 
French tongue has nothing of ſignal * 
it is at preſent uſed 


generally. 


19,000z0co : . but 


being greatly dimĩiniſhed thro perſecution for re- | 


Lion, the ravages of war, Kc. it hardly 
les now to 1 5000, c They ate extremely 
fevoted to their prince, tho' he treats them like 
lives, and mighty ful of themſelves, even to 
icontempt' of all other nations. Their manufac- 
tures a:e conſiderable, and their foreign trade alſo 
10 Spain, Italy, and Turky; though that to 
the Weſt and Eaſt Indies ' ſeems in the preſent 
dar with England to be entirely at à ſtand, as 
moſt of their ſettlements have been taken from 


Ing i Asa, America, and Africa, The ; 


* 


* 


TRA 
aiticles: af their vine, fle, linen;-and... ices 
jent into Great Britain, are very beneficiat to 
France, as the returns are principally in caſh. 
France was divided, not many ages ago, into 

velve provinces, with a parliament to each, 
without whoſe conſent no law or levying of 
money could paſs, till the cardinals Richlieu 
and Mazarin, ſucceſſors to each other in the 
miniſtry, made tha kings of France abſolute; 
ſo that the parliaments are at prefent aſſembled 
only to paſs ſuch arrets or laws as he pleaſes td 
ſend them: yet in civil and criminal cauſes theſe 
nue the laſt reſort, unleſs the king interpoſes. 
heſe conſiſt of pr ſidents and inferior judges, 
who purchaſe their places; whence ariſes a 
great revenue to the crown. The parliameft ' 
of Paris is the moſt conſiderable in all Face, 
and to it the king comes to ſee his dn acts. 
recorded. Here the dukes and peers of Franeg 
| it, beſides the ordinary judges: and this couff 
— takes de of all ogy 2 
peere, where the king does not iſſue a fptcial 
commiſſion for their trial; alſo of all matters 
relating to the cron, er er of the other 
parliaments. The religion this country 
publickly tolerated ¶ ſince the revocation of the 
edit of Nantz for the Calviniſts or Reformed” 
in 1685] is the Roman Catholic: but they 
ſcem leſs devoted to the pope tan other nations 
of that commun on. Their princes have fre- 
vently quarrelled with uþ# bead of the church, 
or aſſuming too muen * particularly 
Lewis XIV. The French would never receive 
the council of Trent, at leaſt with regard to 
the diſcipline of the church: and the clergy, 
their declaration of 1682, hare aſſerted 
the liberty of the Gallican church, the authority 
of general councils, and that the pope's judg- 
ment 1s not irreformable (meaning irrevetſible) 
nor « infallible, unleſs the conſent of the 


condemn his pretended. power over princes in 
temporal matters, to depoſe them direQly. or 
indirectly, or to abſolve the ſubjects of their 
allegiance : neither have they yet admitted the 
inquiſition; nor are they _ teas of he 
Jeſuits 2 though it muſt be owned, that t 

nom in ——1 have adhered to the church f 
' Rome, and all its other errors and ſuperſtitions 


edict by Lew XIV. which toleration the 
Proteſtants had ſought ſeveral years to obtain, 


and was firſt granted them by his grand-father 
Henry IV. or Le Grand, a eruel perſecotion 


enſued, by which above a hundred thouſand R2- 
forme were forced to quit France: ſo that the 
Proteſtant refugees, ſetting up manufactories 
| wherever they came, perticularly in Eygland and 
Holland, the demand for French merchandiſe 
has fince been very conſiderabiy dim niſhed. 
The crown of France” is hereditary only in 
the male line, to the excluſion of females, Ly 
the Saliquelaw. And in the ſucceſſion of heir 


and Capetine brate hes, entirely diſtiact, and 


no other than ſucceſive yſprpers- upon on 
RY CC 


* 


church go along with it: and they expreſair 


beides. Upon the repeal of the above-mentioned |, 


royal families, there have been three npon the 
| throne, namely, the Meroving'an, Carlovinian, 
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another. The preſent reigning family is that 
6f Bourbon, which began in ary 'of Navarre, [ 
ſarnamed Henry the Great, throogh a ſcene ot 
bloodſhed, and the final ctuſhing of the league. 
He was 2 Proteſtant when he 'afcenuet the 
throne ; but publickly renounced his religion; 
#hd profeſſed the Roman Catholic: But the 
jeſuits ſuſpecting his ſincerity, are ſaid to have 
hired Ravillac, by whom he was ſtabbed not 
long after. The ſtile of the eldeſt ſen of 
France is always Dauphine. The new aequi- 
fitions and conqueſts of France within fornetiting { 
more than a century ago have been Al face, very 
lately Lorrain, and Batboth, on the ſide of 
Germany; thoſe of Artois, Cambray, part of 
Flinters,Hainavlt, and Luxemburg, on the fide 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands 5 Franche Comte, 
and Rowſtilem, a part of Catalonia, in Spain. 
Its higheſt mountains are the Pyrennees, the 
Alps, thoſe of Sevennes, ' Auvergne, '&e.” The 
moſt confiderable ports of France, are in the 


Atlantic ocean, as Calais, Ambleteuſe, St. 


Valory, Dieppe, Havre de- grace, St. Malo, 
Breſt, La Rochelle, Rochford, Bourdeaux, and 
Bayonne. Alſo in the Mediterranean fea are 
Marſeilles Toulon. With regard to the eccle- 
aftical government of France, it is divided into 
eighteen archbiſhoprics ; namely, Lyons, 
primate of Davl'; Sens alſo ſtiles himſelf pti- 
mate of the Gauls,. Paris, Rheims, Rouen, 
Teurs, Bourges, Alby, Bourdeaux, Auch, 
Toulouſe, Narbonne, Arles, Aix in Pr 
Vienne in Dauphiay, Ambrun, Beſangon, and 
Cambray, beſides 09 biſhoprics, their 'reſpec- 
tive ſuffragrans, ſixteen heads of 'relig'ous 
orders, with an infinite number of monks and 
nuns, &c, all of them together conſtituting 
the moſt conſiderable of the three orders into 
which the French nation is dividee. 


, 
4 
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FRANCHISE, S Fr.] exemption, orex- 


ciiſe from any burthenſome duty; a privilege, 
or immunity; a diſtrict, or the extent of juriſ- 
diction," * Franchiſe royal, in Law, à place, 
Where the king's writ runs not, bei 
| 8 To FRA/NCHISE, V. A. to make or keep 


ee. | | 
_ FRA/NGIBLE, Adj; brittle 'z* "eafily 
biken. s " e ee e 140 Wa 
FRANK, Adj. [ franc, Fr.] liberal; gene- 
rous, oppoſed to niggardly, Open and free, 
oppoſed to reſerved, © Without reſtraint or con- 
e. End eee 


FRANK, S. a place to feed hogs in; a ſty, 


ſo called from the profuſſon of food ; a caſe of a 
letter fgred by a member of pattiament, 
" To FRANK, V. N. to that up in a ſty. In 
Cemmerce, to exempt letters from paying poſ- 
tage, a privilege given every member ot par- 
liament, who bgas the ſuperſcription with his 
own name. | e 
„ FRA'NKINCENCE, S. a dry, reſindus, in- 
flammable ſubſtance, in pieces or drops, of a 
pale geilowiſh or Whire colour, a ſtrong but not 
_ ajeafiye ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, and refi- 
dds kaſte: uſed in medicine in diſorders of the 
baff, and in diarrhæas, or dyſenterie.. 
- + FRA'NKLY, Adv. generouſly; freely; 


Y 
* 7 
f 


FRE 


FRANNENESS, 8. plainneſs 3 openizeſs or 


ingenuouſneſs of ſpeech, oppoſed to reſerve. 
Liberality, or *bounteouſneſs; applied to 'gi- 
47 8 1 1 $* + f . fo = 


ving. | ETC 

- FRANK/PLEDOR, SI9Ffrom (frame, Fr, 
ee, "hd plejye, "a" bail "orfrety} d- pledge or 
FRANTIC, Adj. ¶ cortupted ee 
of Spee, Gr.] mad; deprived of the uſe 
of underſtanding by madneſs. Figuratively, 
tranſpotted by un outrageous violence of paſ- 


fion, * o 


madly ; like one who has loſt the uſe of his rea- 
War box in meg N 
FRA NTICNESS, or FRA/NTICK NESS, 
Ager Figuratively, outrageouſneſs of 
Palio! ses ens 1 2 SR 9 5 
FRRATERNAL, Adj. [ fraternel, Fr. of 
fraternut, Lat.] brotherly; pertaining to, or 
FRATERNWALLV, Adv. brotherly; like 
in 8 


rRATEHRNT Tv, s. L fraternie, Fr. fi. 
ternitas, Lat.] the ſtate, ion, or quality of 


a brother; a boty of men united or incorpo- 
tate. ths We Rt 3, PLD +> 
*FRA/TRIGIDE, 8. [fratricide, Fr. fra 
tricidium, Lat.] the murder of a brother. 
FRAU D, S. [ fraude, Fr. fraus, | fraud, 
Lat.] the practice of deceit in order to deprive 
an of his property; the act of impoſing 
on a perſon by artful appearances; a ſtrata- 
gem, artifice, or trick. ee e 


ful; trickiſh; ſubtle. “ He full of fraudful 
« arts. Dryd. It may be queſtioned whether 
theluſe of yu before fraudful be not an im- 


* RAUDFULLY, Adv. in an indirect, de- 
ceitful, and diſhoneſt manner. | 

FRAU DULENCE, or FRAUDULENCY, 
S. [ Faudulentia, Lat.] veceitfulneſs; prone- 
neſs to urtiſice and diſhoneſt practices. 
FRRAUDULEN T, Adj. [ frauduleux, Fr. 
fraudulentus; Lat.] full of artißce; diſboneſt; 
indirect 3 impoſing on by ſpecious and falle 
pretences 3 treacherous, s. 
FRAU DUUENTLYV, Adv. 
trick iſn, and diſhoneſt manner. 

FRAUGHT, | Participle of freight ; full ; 
loaded. g veſſel richly. fraugbr. Shak, 

FRAUCHT;-8. a freight, or cargo. 4 
c doubly royal fraught?* 1Dryd. - 

To FRAUGHT, v. A. to freight, load, ot 
crowd, 144 Thou fraught the court — with 
« thy unworthineſs.” Shak, 
FRAY, S. 4 battle; a broil; a fight; 


in 4 deceitſul, 


To FRAY, V. A. [ef ayer, Fr.] to ſrig 
or terrify; to rub, or wear out by rubbing 
from frayer, Fr. e 
3 8 8. frac, Sax, ſugitive,- wen 
fractice, dangerous and fr œcedenſie, a tinge | 
frecb, Teut. ſaucy, petulant] a. ſudden - 
whimficat change ef place; a whim, ©! 


without cenſtraint or reſerve, » | 


1 


— . aaa 


SIT PP or action. ; 
pricious, triſling. and mad prank FREA' 


Nr * 


FRA TIC LV, or 'FRANTICKLY, Adv, | 


FRAU'DFUL, Adi. | treacherous; deceit- | 


aq OO  w rw ju. 
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FRE? 1 | F R E 
FREAKISHLV, Adv. ina wanton, hu- FREE'NESS,.S, void of conſtraint, or ĩm· 
morous, . capricious, , or whimbcal;manner. pediment ; openneſs of behaviour ; ez ' 
 FREAKISHNESS, 'S; capriciouſneſs, or | or Fberality,” . -- 
' a madneſs or , boyiſh w zefs:.of behaviour, | F REE/-SCHOOL, 8. 3 bool wherein, 
PRECKREL.. S. regne, « fleckur, Id. children ate taught ke * e to their; 
fected, old Eng, TAS + ke]; a: ſpot parents, or relations, See Free 
ni a the ſkin ſun 104 ' FREE/-SPOKEN, Adj. rcultomel to. 
nall ſpot or | ſpeaks without reſerve, | | 
"FREC'KLE| „ Adj. having y 00; the | FREESTONE, S. a kid 25 1 com- 
ſkin, occaſioned by the heat of the un-; ſpotted. monly uſed in building, and ſo called, becauſe 
' FRECKLY, Adj. full of tee ſkin, it may be wrought or cut l or freely in AY | 
occaſioned bv the heat of the ſun. direction. By 
| FREE, Adj. { freab, freo, Sax, Fu Dan. 12 REETHINKER, s. 7 who is not 
vii, Belge. Frey, Teut. ] at liberty 3j; under no biafſed by any — : a term, I 
conſtraint, llavery, impriſonment, or neceſſity - | improperly, aſſumed and given to perſons who 
open; ingenuous ; expreſſing, one's. ſentiments deny Revelation, and are no triends to the 
without reſerve. 3 3 generous, or liberal; volun- | Chriftiap religion. 
tary. « His free. offers. Pac. Gulltleſs; FREE WILL, S. the power of direQing our 
innocents 4 Make mad the gullty, and àppall [ own actions; voluntarineſs. 
« the Pee. Shak,, Exempt, uſed with from: FREEWO MAN, a woman born and living 
' or of. Inveſted with privileges; poſſeſſing any under a free government, 
thing without vaſſalage z admitted to the privi - To FRE EZ E, v. N. lerer, froze, ſryt, 
lege of a corporation. « A freeman.” Sbal. Il, pret. fraus, + Aſan, Vvrieſen, Belg. 
Wi:hout charge: hence a free-ſchool, i. e. a | Frieren, Teut.] to grow hard by exceſs of cold; 
evo! where children are tau t without expence to be of that degree of cold by which water 
or charge to their parents. congeals. Actively, the participle is frozen or 
To FREE, V. A. to ſet at liberty, or deli- | /r:ze ; to harden by cold; to chill by loſs of 
ver from ſlavery z. to exempt. power or mot on. 
FREEBOO/TER, S. a robber, pillager, or | To: FREVGHT, V. A. [preter 3 


plunderer. part. fraught, but being uſed as an adjective, 
FREEBOO/TING, 8. Aa | robbery ; 3 ee freighted is ſubſtituted for it Frachten, Teut. 
ing ; the act of pillaging. wrachten, Belg, fretter, Fr. to put goods or 2 
FRERBORN, Adj. born under a free cargo on board a ſhip ; to load as the burthen, 
| government, oppoſed to a ſlave. or the cargo within a veſſel, 
eit- FREE-CHAREL, 8. > ehapel-founded by a FREIGHT, S. any ching with which a {hi 'p is. 
al king, or one exempted by him from be 18 loaded; the money paid for the carriage of goody. 
ther dition of the ordinary. Jin a ſhip or veſſel. 
im- FREE'COST,,nS, freedom from expence FRENCH, Adj. [ frans, Fr. franco, Ital. | 
FREED/MAN, S. a ſlaye ho is made al MW | belonging to France. Uſed ellipticaliy for the 
de. FREE!DOM, S. an exemption, from ſlavery | language ſpoken by the inhabitants of France. 
or reſtraint ; independence; a ſtate wherein a To FRENCH FV. v. A. to inſect with 
DY, perſon has a power of acting as he pleaſes; the | the pronunciation or airs of a Frenchman ;. 
one; privilege of a corporation; franchiſes. Paſe 8 y uſed in a contemptuous ſenſe, and 
or nd applied to motion, . action, or including the idea of affected enen, 


Fr. ſpeaking, and exceſs of politeneſs, 
eſt ; FREE/. FOOTED, Adi. without ſet- 1 FRENE!'TIC, Adj. [ frenctique, F 1 See 
falle ters, ox any, thing to hinder a. perſon in J Phrenetic, i 
walking, © © FREN'ZY, S. [ppmric, Gr. ] madneſs ; the 
. FREE- HEART ED, Adj. liberal 3 gene- | loſs of reaſon attended with raving; any out- 
tous; ; giving money in large quantities; un- rageous paſſßon bordering * and reſemblin ef 
conflrained-2 ; voluntary, © Love muſt Free- madneſs, 
* hearted be and voluntary. Davies. | FRE'QUENCE, 8. (Fr , N Lt. 
FREEHOLD, S. a free eſlate which a man a concourſe, croud or bly, Seldom uſed.. 
. in fre, or- fee-tail, or for derm of | © He . full ſrequence bright —of angels. 
Par. 
FREF/HO , has FRE UENCY 8. requentia, Lat.] the - 
28 LDER, N — Sm 5 . a thing o 8 Fra 75 . 
EELV, Adv. at B | . re- | crouded aſſembly. «© W a NS 
$raint, FLY, Aa . 5 * i- | ſaluted thee? FJobrſen. TY, 
on or necefiity.; lberally, ., ©. FRE/QUENT, Adj. [Fr. frequent, Lat.] 
REE MAN, S. one who Na 2 flave | often done, ſeen, occurring, or practifing. 
or vaſſal $0 another; a member of a commu- To wp GENT, V. A. [V © 1 158 


nity or corporation, entitled to, and enjoying | frequento, La 1 to vint often ; to be often 
I Privileges, any place. 
a , FREE-MUNDED, Adj, having mod not * FREQUE/NTER, S. one who reſorts often 
pa vrthened wi care, or a. with ſorrow. to a * ; 
T7 POST I07 Hhk3 FREQUENTLY. 


breeze. Pepe. 


eommotion of the temper. 


* * 


. 


FRES'CO, s [Tal .] coolneſs ; made ca f 


Nes like that of the morning or evening. In 


Painting, a picture painted with water colours 
on freſh plaiſter, of on a wall laid with mortar | 


not dry. 


3 not 
to liquors, 
not falt 5 not faded; vigorous ; ruddy of 
countenance, Briſk, ſtrong, violent, 


to gale of u ind. Sweets oppoſed be 


NE RESH, S. water that is without alt, 
«© Where the quick Frefhcs are. Shak, 
To FRESH EN, 

which is grown ftale; to cheriſh or revive. 
Neuterly, to blow frongly. A freſhening 
To free from its ſalts. 

FRESIH/LY, Adv. cooly ; newly; 5 with a 
ruddy countenance, © * 

FRESHNESS, S. newneſs; br vi- 

r. 
8e from fati ue; coolneſs; ; ruddineſs ; 
freedom from ſ line's, 

FRET; S. [6f Freran, Sax. to devour, fre- 
tum, Lat.] a früh, or freight of the fea, 


ing. Sour, of vapid, applied 


| where the Water is genetally ,ough ; 13 y fer- | 


mentation or agitation of liquors. In 

à ſtop gr ſtring to regulate the vibrations of the 
frings. Anxiety of mind; peeviſkneſs or 
In Architecture, 
work riſing in protuberances or relief, uſed for 


ornamenting ceilings, and imitating knots, | 


flowers, c. of Rette, Fr. The timber- work of 


"2M roof laid acroſs, In Heraldry, a bearing con- 


g of fix bars, croſſed and interlaced, 
To FRET, V. A, to rub againſt, or to 
wear by rubbing againſt ; to move violently ; to 
corrode or eat away ; to form into raiſed work 
relieyo ; to give offence ; z to vex or make 


| ag 3 to be grieved | or uneaſy ; to fer- 


ERETFUL, Adj. peeviſh, 
"FRET'FULLY, Adv. in a a man- 


* FRETPULNESS, S. the = of being 
keien at flight offences; peevith neſs. 
; . Adj, adorned with ot 
{-wor 


"FRIABPLITY, 8. [from a 2 cop — 


city of beine reduced to <p. ip 
eaſily cru bled, or reduced ro — 
FRI AR; 8. Ta corruption of Frere, 755 


Lately or newly produced or made; 


| 


FRESH, | „ Leck, Sth," Pack, Ft. 
1 5 5 fr | 


2 to recover 4 thing 


Spirit, or brifkneſs, applied to liquors. | week. 


ano 


| 


.FRYARY, ; ee OOTY 
'friar, « With « day cowl.” Camden, 
To TFRID/BLE, V; N. ſz cant word} 
— 5 * Thats that with the tars a0 jr 5 

"A" 

FRIB'BLE, er PRIB/BUER,'S. one NY 
"omaha e for 1 wotozo, bot dreads her 
conient, , 

FRICASSE'E;' 8 «2 diſh e_ of 
cut into firiall — ** and frie 27. = 

FRICATION; 5. anne, Ln] the 
act of rubbing one thing againſt another 85 

FRICTION, ' S. [Fr. ige, Lit. of 
Fries to rub] the act of rub ing two things 


together; the refiftance cauſed in machines, 


by the rubbing of one part againſt another. 
FRIDAY, 1 45 Lene d. — frigday, 
6h 


Dan. Jg. of friga, 
Heu, Eo, 4 pee ah 5% uM by No 
— uppoſed to be Venus; becauſe the Go- 
thie ro 


 frigan ſignifies to love; and the Ro-' 
mans dedicated this day to, and called it by the 
name of that goddeſs] the fixth day of the 


F NN, 8. [this word, and thoſe derived 
from it, are pronounced frend, the 7 being totally 
neglected] one who Is Joined to another in mu- 
po benevolence and intimacy; oppoſed to an 

. Uſed ſomewhat Miegel im the plural, 

aud \ followed by with, One reconciled to 
Handl witb Cæfar. Szal. 

ee 1 only as a familſar compellation. 


&« Friend, how Kt thou * hither,” Matt. 
xxii. 12. 
To FRIEND, v „to bew favour to⸗ 


wards a pet ſon or — tu countenante, 
encourage, or ſup 5 


a brother of ſome regular order ; a religious in 
the Roman Catholic * countries. 4 


'FRVAR-LIKE, Adj. monaſtic z reſembling 


à a friar, 


FRVARLY, Adj. like a fiat,  Figura-| 
tively, like one  unfkilted 3 in the world. No | 
cr eee nor frlariy ede or een Ty 


"FRPARSCOWL, 8. a plant. 
FRYARY, 5 


05 


- a e * e i torhice. 


P RIENDLESS, frebridzaſe, Sar. 
having no ſriends'; 4 54. bBoprs, Wie 
or countenance. 

' FRIENDLINESS, S. 3 $fp6fitivh towards 
ſriendihiy 3 the exertion of benevolence, cr 

mance of kind 6ffices. 

FRIENDLY; Adj. kind;  Wſpoles to da 


ads of kindneſs an affeQion ; z.. baying the 
temper 460 diſpoßtion of a friend, Fi 

diſpoſed to union, or eaffly uniting. © Like 
| friend! 1 oe. Salutary, er con- 
1 tribut health; to hoxtons or 


erbe, * . | Friendly.” il. 


F RIENDLY, A kind, affedtionate, 
| aha RIENDLY, AN 
FRIBNDSHIP; S. che Rite of mirds united | 
together b mutual benevolence”; 4 diſpoſition | 
or "fare of mind Wwhetein 2 petfon Hooks bn 
andther as a ſecond ſelf, does him all poſſible 
gddd offices Wittioot expeting's 1 return, and en- 
deavöürs to promote hit welfare and intereſt as 
my a8 Noe Bb hi — — +: m bgree « of inti- 
3 fa Lindneſs, 
IE 22755 8 Te 4 Piet, Fr. Fei, 
nee Conte” Ja cloath, made, perhaps, 


i r — n Frieſſand. In Architechbre, A large 


„Which ſeparates the ichittae 


GATE, 8. Le. e, Fr. „Kue, on ] 


5 Gov 3.7 +a 


- 
— 


Auuſe] cauſing cold, applied to thoſe nitrous 


- wag 


veſſel on the 
OOO” 6 = 
veſſel, commonly uſed in 
To FRIGHT, v. A. ig, Sax 1 
* . — 8 er; 
of danger in a perſon, 
” FRIGHT, $. a ſudden emotion cauſes by an | 
fion of danger. | 
To 1 v. A. to ſhock or diftpeb | 
FRYGHTFUL, "AG. ching fear ; exci- | 


tin 

Gtr Uv, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
25 to diſturb with an of danger. 
Difagreeably, oppoſed to beautifully, 

FRI'GHTFULNESS, 8. the quality or pow- | 
er of diſturbing and gaunting with an appre- | 
— 85, Rigida, Lat.] — 

RFO A 1 n 
wanting zeal, or 2 of affeRtion 3 dull dull 
impotent. 

FRIGVDITY, S. [ frigidiee Lat.] cold- 
neſs ; or want of warmth ; dullneſs, or want 
of the embelliſhments of rhetoric; or thewarmth 
ef imagination, which renders a ſtile agreeable ; 
want of warmth or vigour of body; coldnefs of 


tffection. 
FRUGIDLY, Adv. in a cold, dull, indif- 
ferent, or unaffecting manner. 


— 


FRI'GIDNESS, 8. een dulneſs; 


want of affection. ps * 
FRIGORFFIC, Adj. s t, of 
fwgor, frigoris, Lat. 01 en ; 'Lat. to 


falts which float in the air in cold weather, and 
occaſion freezi 

FRILL, S. — border «of tate, cam- 
brick, or other linen, ſewed on the neck of 4 
woman's ſhift, or on the boſom and Hits of 
1 of a man's ſhirt, 

INGE, 8. „ Fr. freggie, or 
frangio, Ital, ſens Tm: an e con- 
ſiſting of threads of gold 
worſted, which are atened at one end by wea- 
ng, but hang down Jooſe at the other. 

o FRINGE, v. A. to adorn with fringes ; | 
eee woven 185 ſo as to reſemble 2 
inge. 
FRIPPERER, 5. 1 fripper Fr. one who 
deals in old things vamped up . 
\ FRIPIPERY, 8. en Fr. a, 
m.] che fun ab k edthe fe- | 


N beet 


; 7 Fr. wy in 
' Botafy, the | W 
wages Aye — ts I eh feeds WM. 


4 nate or dene Froton. 
1 e Fr.] a ſmall pats 
e, or piece fri iguratively, a fragment 
alt e; a cheeſecalte or 5 : | 
To FRIT'TER, V/ A. to Me meat into 
— be fied 3 10 beak e el 


or fragments. 
F R ERTV Fri. 
25 f. Teiges; 49. 12 Ince or E i 
men 


FRIVO!LOUSNESS, 8. mee ks 
importance. 
FRIVO/LOUSLY, Ade. rriflingly . 7 Fe 


TO FRIZZLE, V. 
turn hair in ſhort and ſmall 

on a lamb's head, , F 
« frizzÞd hair. Par. Left. 


FRIZ/ALER; S. one who * dteſſos hair in 
ſhort curls. 


FRO, Adv. [ fra, Sax, ] uſed 6a) on! with and 
in oppoſition to the word , a implying . 
backward... To and fro, is forwards and and back - 


wards, or towards and from a place; a$ 
from hence it ſeems a contraction of from, and 
the Saxon" fd has the ſame ſenſe, ſo we meet 


| with it in Scripture, and in other authors, in that 


fignification. « Which he dug % out the 

« delves.” Mbnſen. 

FROCK, S. T free, Fr.] a . a coat 3 

a cloſe and untrimmed coat tor men ; a cloſe 
worn by children. 

FROG, 


ver, filk, flax, or Free Freſch, l al, £95 — 


th four feer, living both on land and in water, 


Nr by naturaliſts 


among the mixed animals, as partaking of the 
A the young is calles 
a tadpale, and at firſt reſewbles a fiſh, with a 
large head, There is likewiſe a ſmall green 
Frog, that perches on trees, and is reckoned 


""FROISE, L fraiffer, Fr. ] a pancake with 


cond-hand goods are ſold ; old cloths ; caſt | bacon fried in 

Mn nk RM WE MO 
0 N.f frizzare rt Tevt 5 gay 3 1 

Fr. briſk or nimble] to leap e wanton as 


with nimbleneſs 3 6 - dance in a wanton or 
kay manner. 


FRISK,-'S. a ole; fe of wanton | mour 


ee n, % 1 n or froliekeſome 
one too gay to o be. cohſtant or 


lates, ? 
le deb bse, 8. diet Unicef : pi 
low e 3 3 N ö 


nks. 
FRO'LIC, S. a fally of gaiety and levity, 
| purely to divert or gratify a particular þu- 


2 FRO Lic, V. N. to: divert- one's ſelf 
. wn Wee, 


2 Adv, | n A vn blithe, and 
w nom manns. 
"1  FROLIC- 


— 


 FRO/LIGSOME,. 
'FRO/LICSOMEN f 
wanton gaiety z pr 
_ FROM, Prep. — 2 een. 
Dan.] Pw 5 of, noting place. Sepa-, 
ration, applied. to abſence, diftaneegzon of deli- | 
verance. gan 3p lied to ne = onttary, 
6r 5 5 0 Le Hen the 
pu- poſe 241. oval; FLY 
* Thrice From the cl „ Dryd. 
It is 0 joined by an Ei "with ad- 
verbs, as, fr rom ako, l. e. from th 
POP „ 3 en 1 e 3 from | 


leg; ; fret 
Toitbout. 


© gy © 


_ viz. from 7 


| 450 nd, forth, of e et at, 
undes, and from vit hin. <1 
FRONT, 8, pronounged feurt ; 's; Fr. 

l * 275 the forepart e 7 
Figuratively, the face, countenance, | 


or mg z the e te to the face; 
the forepart; 12 van of an my the moſt 


. 65 e A Rec 54 a 
Toſs i 0 e 


face t 9 este or overgainſt any 
place or ty 5 cb yer the fore rt of  z build- 
ven with any materials. © The hou houſe was 
«« frort:d with lone. erg to And 
* foremoſt. 7 
FRONTAL, 8 


re.]. an ernament worn 
on the forehead, 


In Architecture, a ſmall pe- 
diment over a little door. 

FRONT TATED, . [ frm, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, applied ffs a, petal which grows broader | 
and broader, and ſometimes. 

right line. 


utmoſt limits, or boundaries of a country, by | 
which it is ſeparated from a neighbouring one, 

PRON'TIER, Ag} Le Fa 35 Adjscent. 
* 5 here riüng ſeats Wh e frontter Groupee. 


FRON'TISPIECE, s. [ front Fr. 
N part of a s or AE ical di- 
rectly meets the eye a cut oi lecture fro 

the title page of 83 * * groin 
'FRON'TLESS, Adj. without uſes, ſhame, 
or difficence. 
FRON'TLE 
forehead. 
'FRORE, Adj. ' [berworen,. Belge, frozen. 
c The parching air— burns frere, an cold d per- 
| . fcrms the effect of fire,” Pars ale Not i in 
we, 
FROST, S. 72%, Sax. 10 and «x Pe 
2 Sax. and frys, Ill, to freeze, wreſt, Belg. 
fretig, Teut, ] 0 exceſſive cold ſtate oſ ih Wwea- 
/ ther, whereby the motion and Aluidity gt liguogs 
are ſuſpenced; or that Nate of the air whereby 
fluids are converted into ice. A 

| FROSTBF TEN, Ad, be er withered 
by froſt. * 


FRO/STED — 4 


di, laid on. 10 in 
inequalities, like eat ben e 


FRosrr, Adi," Four ? 


tion. 


art above; 


— e mel their proper caſes, | 


face, 05 


terminates in a 
FRON'TIER, S. T fronziere, Fi. I the march, | 


T, S. a bandage v worn on the 


5 


nner of 


FR U 
froſt a eee cold. Figuratively, 
3 | indifference, or coldneſs of affection. 2 Then 
e praiſe it oh Ben Johnſons: : 50 
- FROSTINESS, S. the. Salley ef appear, | 
ike frol or reer ing cold. 
ro «+ h2yivg the power of free 
108 3- ceſſive cold. Figukatively, indifferent, 
or without warmth. of affoction. A frofcd 
©. ſpirited, rogue. $hak,! Hoaryy grey<beaded ; 
: reſembling froſt in colour. oC ＋ be ee bead. * 


k. 8 

FRO TR, All. e 8 "ond Sued, 

Hraade, Das. of. ſrger, Dan. to froth}; the white 

bubbles raiſed on the top of ermentipg liquor ; 

15 N ot ſenſeleſs diſplay of with, aper 
ity, 

Pe FROTH, v. N. to be covered with light 

and whitiſh bubbles, applied to ſermenting li- 

b to make liquors aher witk a whitiſh 
ead or ſurface. 

FRO'/THILY, Adv. having a a | white head or 
ſurface, applied to liquors... Figuratively, in an 
empty, vain, and trifling manner. 

FRO'THY, Adj. fol of foam, or having i its 
ſurface. covered with white bubbles 5 ſoft. 
< Their. bodies are ſo ſolid—yop need not fear 
© bathing ſhould make them frathy.”” Bacon, 
Vain, oftentatious, and empty. 

To FROUNCE,V. A. [perhaps from gene 
to frizzle, or curl the hair about the ſace. 
« Not trick'd and Heu 'd as ſhe was wont,” 


Milton, 
| FROU'SY, Adj, [a cant word] dim; muſ- 
ty j of a paſty and Ciſagreeable ſcent,” _ 
© FRO'WARD, . Adj. [ framweard, Sax.] 
peeviſh ;_: fretful ; - croſs ; ungovernable ; not 
| eably pleaſed ; perverſe. : 
FROWARD, Adv, peeviſhly 3, perverſely 
FRO WER. 8. a: cleaving tool. A 
b Ou of 1 er for clearieg of nth. Ju. 


7 * — 


5 


* 
| 
| 
5 
L 
\ 
\ 
e 
| 


. 


* > - 


| ok ſtern. 
FROWN, 8 a look W perſon knits 
his eye: brows, and contracts his forehead into 
nN in token of diſpleaſure. 
FROW/NINGLY,. Adu. {See Frewn] in a 
ern mannen; with a look, of: diſpleaſure. - 
W "FRO/ZEN, part, paſſ. of Freeze." | 
F.. R. 85 un abbroviature, for; Fellorn. of th 
Rep Sc er cis b e | 
To. FRUQTH FV, V. A. e Fe. | 
to make . 3,10 ane or enable 40 ane 
rut. Neuterly, to bear ſtuit. 
| far RUCT: IF ICATTION, S. — of cauſing, 
fruit 3 the act of taking away 
ae yo power of. prodycing fruit. 
| ERYCTU'QUS, Adj. [frudueux, Fr. 
ing ſruitful ; enabling to produce. F 
15 IBA Adj- Large Lat] thrifty; 


wn not ſpending in a  prodigal manner; 
PERUGALLY, , in ing ſparing or kul- 
moniovs Manner. * 1 NY 
FRUGA/LITY,, S. 6 
_ tue of Lok due bounds in 


tas, Lat. the vn eres, 


1 


f 


4 


1 


FRVU 


ligeſs on one hand, 
. on the 


Nur r. 8. wy of 


ing diſtant from-avarice or niggard-' 
or pradigality and ex trava- 
— _ 3 3 


fruit, Fr. 


| us, —. — 4 tree or plant 
; . the ſeed; or that part of either 


vbich is caten-for — 
eſe, © .Phe' fruit 

Tha offspring or young of an 
vantage gained by any undertaking. 


FRUITAGE,S, Fr. J fat or various 


6 ambroſial fruitage bear. Par. jig 
MY FRUITBEA'/RER, S. in Gardening, 
which produces fruit, oppoſed to barren, 


ty of bearing or producing fruit, 


trades in, or buys and. ſells, fruit. 


FRUTERER, S. I fraitier, Fr.] one who 


FRUITERY, S. [ fruiterie] a fruit-loſt, or 


| place where fruit is kepft. 


FRU!ITFUL, Adj. fertile; loaded with 
fruit, Bearing children, applied to women. 


Heating young, applied to beaſts, Abona 


x 
r or plenteous in any thing. 


FRUTTFULLY, Adv.” plenteouſly 3 abun- 


dantly. 
k quality of producing in abundance. 


FRUITFULNESS, 3. fertility 3 the a or 


; FRUITION, 8. [it, of Ne, Lat. ] 


the act of enjoying, or poſſeſſing ; the p 


25 given by actual poſſeſſion and uſe. 


FRU'ITLESS, Adj. barren. Figuratively, 


[ vain 3 produQtive e nee . 


t itable. . 


FRUITLESLY, Adv. in an unprofitable 


manner. 


þ chiefly valued for its = 
FRU'MENTY, 8. 
furmity, of fr rumentum, 
eg made of car ons 
mil 
FRUSTRA/NEOUS, 4 aj. 
in vain] vain; attended wi 


« necus,”? More, Not in uſe. 
To FRUS/TRATE, VA; L 
of fruſtror, Lat. 


* fruſtrate the efficacy af it,"*. Atterb: - 
FRUYTRATE; Part, [ 8 
nin; ineffeQual 7 ene 


feated ; void. 


A ar 


defeat. 


* 


ws 


3 
i 


punting, Ainſro. 
FRUSTRA'TORY, Adj. in Law, making 


Ale, 
 FRUSITRUM, e. 
* Piece cut off from g 


FRU!IT-TREE, S. 'tree which bears, and 


ronounced, b 
1 corn} a food or 


mine debe in 
Lali, Lat, 


no profit or ad 
nantage, - 4. Their attempts being 6 Eaves 


„Lat. 


fruſftrer, Fr.] to defeat to 
dlappoint; to render an undertaking or defign 
. no effect; to make null or void. + 


46 r 


1 
null Woo 


FR USTRA/TION; 8. 3 7 the 
it of rendering an undertaking of no effect; 
i © Smites- their - moſt-- refined * 

with fra/irations,”” South. Seldom uſed. 

FRUSTRA'TIVE, Ad. vga difap- 


[Lit]: in Mathematics, | 
regular figure. Fruftum | 


| 


4 conſequence of an ri 
the:ſpirit,'” Ex. v. 9. 
j an ad- 


products of different vegetables, « The trees | 


FRUITBEA/RING, Adj. having the qua- 


—— 


any proceeding void. e Apo frafiratory — 


FL 
pyramid; or cengzxis & Derne | 
(conn to the-baſss * | 
FRY, S. Lay, Fr, Fur, er Day. 
|\from} the ſpazen, or rettlevizqang ite; * pro- 
duced from the ſpa wn. 2 glb 
| To FRY, V. A. [ frio, Brit. frei, Befr. 
frire, Fr. Her, or frittunt; Ital. years Belg... 
rige,. Lat.] to dreſs meat in an iron or c 
pan over a fire, *'Figuratively, to be 
with exceſs of heat. 5 
F Rx, 8. [from the verb } x iſh of mearce 
fiſh fried, or defigned to be f i 
To FUD/DLE, V. A. for uncertain e- 
ves | oe} to intoxicate with: liquors 3. to make a 
perton drunk; to deprive a perſon. of the right 
' uſe 6f his faculties by- drink. ys: ts 
drink to exceſs. 
=V'EL, S. [ fe, Fr.] See. Nel, 2 
FUGA!CIOUSNESS; 8. [ar, 5248. 
latility; or the 3 of den gan and. _ 
ing away. | 5 ON. d. R 
þ FUGA'CITY, 8. f a You Lat] — 
the act and quality of evaporating, eee 
or fading; uncertainty ; inſtability; 4+ #577; 
FUN, Interject. [cortuptet of 2b} r- 
preflion of abhorrence : generally made /uſe' o6 
aal. a Ferſon in aſſaded : with, an ON 
by tao #2) aal: 
FU'GITTVE, Adj. benen Lat. f greif. 
F 4 . his ſtatĩon or 
duty; one who runs'away from puniſhrnent, 
and ſhelters himſelf in another country. | 
FU/GITIYENESS,:S; EE che-qua- 
lity of evaporating; inſtability 3 | 
'FU/GUE, S. {Fri from fuga; po 271 
in Muſic, a flight, and is when the 
parts of a compoſition follow each other, —.— 


| repeating what the firſt had performed. Donbla 


e, is when two points: movę together in a 
_ ** center 2 when they: mor 
contrary. 4%; tam? 77 oy 

To FULFIL, V. A. of Aland Hill] to ac · 
compliſh, anſwer, or conſitm any prophecy, by 
performing what is ſoretold; to anſwer any pur - 
poſe or deſign; to perſorm exactly; to N 
or gratify any deſire by compliance, * 

FULFRAU!GHT: Adj. fully or plenti 
Kored ; opulent; no ways detective. To 
e mark-the falfraught man, the beſt endy” ty 


% with ſome ſuſpicion.” Sbal. 


FUL/GENT, Adj. { fulgens, 17 bug: 
nn; exceflively. bri 


— a6. Lb 1 12. fining 


FUL LEOR, or. OR, 8. . 
Lat, a dazzling brigh Ry Sk E 
nal fulgor. Not much in uſe. 
— Caous ad AP ¶ fulrgineux, fulgin 
45 Fr. fuliginoſus, Lat.] ſooty; ſmoky," + 
FU'LIMART,: $; of ful, Sar. fuß and 
be Fr. marta, Span. a kind of polecat or 
ferret} a kind of ſtinking ſerret. “The fi 


ee chat, the fulimart, and the ferret. ation. 


FULL, Adj.  [Sax, and Teut. fuib, Goth. 
| fuller, Iſl. fuld, Dan. voll, Belg. ] without any 


void ſpace; not capable of containing more 3 


C 1 bad. 


Plump 


2 % They are 
It is placed before adverbs | 
and a 


| bavingall their petals 


dut edclefinftical cenſures, 
thoſo of the ehurch of Nome. 


a FUL ä ; 

Philip! or MET Pos to fre. 6 — 

v of full body. 

1 e ic the wh — 
Very 


G 
The whole, 3 py This is the news 
<« ot full. Shak. The rd, Aras | 


or able to coritain no more. 

FULL, Adv. entirely; without any" abats- 
as ſcru- 
E * 

to 'encreaſe their meaning, and 
T of nr 
To FULL, V. A Lal, eg. to 


cloth from its oil and 
. gyn In 8. the money ppt. 


F ULL'-BLOWN, Adj. perfectly blown, or 
< del to their greateſt 


expreſfive, + to the fenſe of worde. 
Having every pry of its e N rd ; 


higheſt _ bers 


FUN 
| toicentain more f che Gate of abvunding in any | 


; complatenefs; perfection; freedon 
ad; — ns Wage 


— 
FUL/SOME,. oY 


3, or extent, 
{from d Sat.” foul 


N or Sal ard 


to obicenity ; diſgraceful; odious. e 

muſt it be to $22 
FUL/SOMELY, Adv, nauſe 3 rank 
FUL'SOMENESS, 5. aka; dle. 


'obſcenely. 
Tunze, 5 1 Lat, FRO 
dried in ſmoke.” | * 


FU'MATORY ; 8. Fe Fr 
at. J the name of — — 


't men /. 
mit qq. ? 


To FUMBLE, V. VN, fene, Belg.] to 
attempt any ching in wa ar gig or clumſy 
manner. 

FUM'BLER, 8. one who ds a dust. 


f 


extent, applied to flowers. See to ibs ut- wardly. 


. moſt extent by wind. q 


FULL-BOT/TOMED, Adj. daring shigs 


FULLER, 8. one who :cleanſes and dreſſes 


f cloth. Fuller's earth, is a marl of a cloſe ter- 


extremely. ſoft and unQuous to the touch ; 

. brown cor, wich fs 
#'greenith caſt in t.. 

FU'LLERY, 8. the place where cloth is 


- feared, milled, and chanſed from its dil and 
greaſe hen taken out of the Joo. Fey 


FULL-EA'RED, Adj. having hs heads ful, 


| ſertling, ar loaded with grains. | J 


FULLI VID, AG. having lege and pro 


e eyws 
1 N Ale ww rat | 


* —— 8. a Aileen eloth 
3s cleanſed from its greaſe and vil when firſ 


talen from the loom. 
FULL-SPREAD, _— „ ng its mea 
„ FULL: Adj. complete i in all ite 
parts. „With fu wings. Hewed. 
FULL V, Adv. any empty ſpace, de. 
fea, or lack ; ; 


Yo \ 
FUL/MINANT, Part." [Fr. of ſulminans, 
Lit.] chunde ing; making a noiſe like thander. 


Lat. of ' fulmine, Lat. fulminer, Fr.] d thunder ; 
t6-malce'a loud noiſe orexplofon like thunder. 
Figuratively, o denounte threatenings, or iſue 


7 + = # CL/MINATE, V. N, 


' FULMINA'TION, S. [Fr. fulminatio, Lat. ] 
the act of thundering ; the act of denouncing 
threats or .cenfores. . The * from 


FULMINA TOR * AG. [from fuluiazeus, 


du che Vatican.” il 


.] chundering j denouncing cheeats and cen- 


1 res. 


any 
: FULC-LADEN, Part, laden with fo much, _ of meat. 
that it cannothear any more. 


eraerally-applied ol ; 


FUM/BLINGLY, Ade. in an awkward 
manner. 
FUME, S. 1 2 Fe. 


1 


ere vos, Lat. ſmoke, 
vapour, or any vola ſtance; an exhala- 
tion ; any thing — = an idle con · 


ceit; a chimera ; 2 vain injagination. | 
To FME, V. N. ¶ fumer, Fr. fumc, Lat.] 
to nok e. The a altar d. Par. 
Led. To miſe grpaſs over in vapours, Figura- 
tively, to be ina rage. Actively, to ſmoke, or 
ey in ſmoke, applied to curing of fiſh or fleſh, 
To perfume or ſcent by caſting odours into the 
fire. © She ſum d the with od rout 
« flame,”* Dy. Uſed with oway, to diſ. 
perſe in ſmoke or vapours, The heat will 
«fume away moſt of che ſcent." Mortim. 
TE, 8. [Fr] in'Cookery, the tink 


e ee 
4 YnleG it had the right ,. Swift, 


FU MED, Adj. dus, _ wok 5 
eee * A e 
* To FUMIGATE,V. A, from . Lat. 


ſmoke, fumiger, Fr. ] to ſmoke, ſcent, or per- 
fume 2 wren; 40 cleanſe ben contagion 38 


ids: rio, 8. [r. funigatio, Lat.) 
ate raiſed by ſise g the e any | 
affected part in medicated furnes, 
* FU'MINOLY, Adv, angrily ; in a rage. | 
FU'MITER; — cgi S. 5 


— N TiO, 8. Ty en, Fe. faule, 
Lat.] diſcharge or ormance; an exmployr 
ment,” office, or trade ; a Gopte a act of any o 
ficez power; faculty; * "the-office of any patti- 


cular part of the wh 
A 8. 4 Fr. * 


044 rs i agaos mac 2 


_— 


'% 


FUR 
ſeeuriey © Moſe 
ere ves, —— 


ene | —— d Let.] 
that part of the body an 


FUNDAME/NT AL, Ad; — 3 


Lat. ſerving or th foundation 3th re 


the ft is bullt; * 
FUNDA/MENTAL; : mleating, effential, 

or neceſſary prop oſi tion 
FUNDA'MENTALLY, Adv. eſſentially; 


originally. 
NERAL S. famerailles, Fr. of femme, 
12 Lat.] — Hangs in carrying a 


2 Tae ebene, At f | 


dead perſon in _ the ceremony uſed | 
at putting a perſon into the grave. 

FUNERAL, Adj. ulerus, Lat. ] uſed * 
nn,; © butial. Dark, 
or diſmal, applied to 

FUNG — {8 are, Lat] on- 

3 poro 
es Ke [fongur, wolf excreſ- | 
ent; ſpo z wanting firmneſs. f 

FUN'GUS, . 8. [lau. a muſhroom; any 
excreſcetce growing on trees. In Surgery, an 
excreſcence 8 fleſh growing aon the lips of 


wounds. 
FUNK, 8. [a low, word, ne, Dan, em- 
ve ſmell; an of- 


bers] a ſtronle, ranlc or 
fenfive or ſuffocating ſmoke. 

To FUNK, V. A. t faffcate or ſmother 
with ſmoke. _— word. 

FUN/NEL, 8. | inflindibulum, La, ward 

ws fundie, ] an inverted — _ 
— fab fu do itz through which 
— 0 2 into 'veſlvls with er | 
mouths; the ſhafts of a chimney; any pipe or 
paſſage of communications F* Two: 1 
« fe,. to let in light und air.. 

FUR, 8. [ fourrare, Fr. fſured, — of fur, 
Arm, a wearel} ſkin with ſoft halr,. generally 
oſel for lining Jafirienty; "eſther for warrhth or 
orhatnent 3 the ſoft hair of beaſts ; the ſedi- 
mens of Hauen, adhering is de ih | 
which they were contained. 

To FUR, V. Al to line or odver with fins 
that have ſoft hait to cover with ſediments,” or 


3 


FUR 
Leal. e band, poliſh, 67 make any metal 


FUR/BISHER, S. [forrbifieur, Fri} on 
. 


it bright. 

FURIOUS, Adi. . foricux, Fr. 
Lex. ] mad, or deprived of the tight 1 2 
ſoa 3 raging 3 violently tranſported by paſſin, 
 FU'RIOUSLY, | Adv, madly ; 
with vehemence and outrage, -- I 
FU'RIOUSNESS, 8. fierceneſy of i nature a 
| violence of attack 5 raging. . 4 

To FURL, V. A. Frifter, Fr), to ap, N 
contract, bind, or loſe to the yard, n 


to ſails. 
FURL ONO, or furl. 
fy ling, Brit.] 1 2 — youre 
2 SED "© of, Belg.] 
A2 , 
| miſfion given by a ae ee 
——: ae 13.7 1: a lated 


AEN TV, or FURMETY, 8. ee | 


0 CE, 8. ane Lat. a alan! 

FUR'NA built 
|-- FURWACE, 8. { Sowa 2 

ſornetimes applied to the veſſel iron or cop 
per in which ores, metals, &c are melted. | 
Fats eee V. A. | ſcurnir, So! to 
y wi what is wanting ; to or T7 
to adorn ; to embelliſh,.. | | n 
FUR/NISHER, 8. one who ſupplies or a. 


goods, 
& — mag thing convenient; an ap- 


ment. 

- FUR'RIER, 8. ane who buys. or Wl Furs, 
, FUR'ROW,. 8. { forb, Sax. fur, Day, 

| farch, Teut. wore, or vorre, Belg. Ja ſmall trench 
made by the plough for the reception of ſeeds 

. a narrow channel made in a field for . 
water to dry, or for the draining watry land ; 
any long trench or bollow ; the marks: or hot 
low made in the face by age; a wrinkle, 
To FUR/ROW, V. A. to plow into long and 


vith the parts of a fluid which is become thick ting, like 


by evaporation. 
FUR WROUGHT; Adj... * macs af fur! 
i The furwrs N * 


Tn by _— do Neal, 
UR 'OITY}, S. aue be af 
inclination e ine a2 
FUR BELOW, S. 12 fur Os Below; fat | 
balla, Fr.] an ornament of ruffled or plaited k, 
linen, ſtutfs, Ger ſewed on womens garments: 
Perhaps it is derived from the method of e 
1 on the edges of e 550 way of © 
ent, A 13 


fripes or borders of fur, fille, linen, Oe. ſewed 


en in plats? 


| To user, v. a. . frurbir, Fr. feine 


To FUR'BELOW, V. A. to adorn with | tak 


IE Adj. TS. from 2272 ered with er 
dreſſet in fur; con covered Gith 
the ſediments of any liquor. 
FUR THER, Adj. Da or an wil 
this. n anten need have we of wit- 
be *,| Matr. xvi. 65. 
To FURTTHER, V. A. [ forthrion, Sax. ] i» 
promote; advance, cauntenance, or encourage. | 
; FUR/THERANCE S. che act of 
ing, countenancing, or advancing | any under. 
taking or deſin. 
+ FUR'THERER, S8. 2 promoter 3 one whe 
contributes to advance wary Progreſs of an undery 


Ng. 

FUR'THERMORE, Adv. moreover "mand | 
chan What has been ſaid or alleged; botides, © 
FU'RUNCLE, 8. [ furoncle, Fr. * firunculig 


Lat.] in Surgery, a bile ar angry puſtule 
| a ; 3 


%. 


22 us >} 


RY e 1 menen 5 


Ur . 
1 NR, S. err, Fr. (furor 1 right, | 1OPUTMLAITY,'S:! 
Fi Kiesel © triffi 


to a loſs of reaſon, ng 
8 of paſſion 1 mdf ; | want of ſolidity. 
— one of the infernal deities, 20. 1 eee eee from. floe Eb 
nia, Lat. Hence applied to a turbulent, 5 in 2 emer „the lower or upper timbers that 
paſſionate, and raping Womal t.. Seb m——_— a'ſhip,” ee it 
FüR ZE, 8. Þ fre," SMI a plant which — 5 o $63 7916 
grows: wild on heaths and upland &cmmons; 8 13 U TURE, 42 Here, Fro ole Lat] 


| 1 uſed for fuel, or malaihg hedges. chat which ſhall he eee egg dever ex- 
FUR'ZY, Adj. "over 6wn with'furze. © | iſted, but is approaching. GIA) » | 
| „o rüsk V. A. ; ſupine of Hebt, - +BU/TURE;: S. timd 26.Wis þ: that: which 


= at.] to melt, or liq 8 beat. 75 may happen hereafter. In Grammar, a tenſe 
Füsk E, 8 al, Fr.] die cone or | by which wel erpreſe n dhihg neither reſent or 


—— 


Soner ick cb chain of u Chee er paſt, but one wWhiclhʒ is to come. 
Watch is wound. In a Bomb, a wooden Pipe or or | FUTURTTYV, 8. time or events which 
d filed with wild fire. by Which the whole | may come after a certain period of time ; the 
_ , powderor compoftien in che ſhell takes fire. A ſtate of being to happen aſter u certain time. 
track of a buck, 'A Merelockj''or ſmall neat f ForFUZZ, v. N. from the ſound} to fly 
amulſket; . from the French, and therefore” iduld eat Gith u king uud in ſmall p like 
e dere faſt . qy: water from a cock half turned. 
-: FU/SIBLE, AG-/tapabls of being melted, or - FU'ZZBALL, S. 2 kind of n emed, 
2 liquified by fire. | when touched or preſſed, burtis and ſcatters 
Fiir Err 8. a capacity of being mene, | duſt; | 4. arm AN! 4 
or becoming liquid by fire. 4 TY$ Interjeft. a word uſed to 5 blame 
UI, Adj. Fb, Fr. fuſilts, Lat] ca- | and diſapprobation; or that a-perſon+has done, 
* of being melted or liquified by fire; fun- or is about to do, ſomething amiſs, ere 
5 DEST by bent. e inne ae. e e a ee eee 
| cl ſea."*. PSi I + a 
fe. 85 tr. dase Ses Fu- 
dry, a bearing — ſpindle, | to % ͤ Y gh id 
F USILY 1 8. prondunced 


n 


3 £ 


ge F 


er armed with a ſmall muſquet. 3 Thd; ſexenth letter of the Poglih al 
FU'SION, S. [He, Lat.] the at of mielt- 75 pn phabet, and the fifth conſonant. Its 
£5 the ate of being melted or turned into 1 ——ů— that of the Ro- 


| | igvid by heat. mans, who likewiſa formed it from the gamma 
8 FUSS, S. Hus, —— been of the Greeks, ah may be eaſily perceived from 

; over. readineſs, or too much o neſt; enz conſulting the manuſeripte in that language, and 
mult. A low word. _ by «=oofidering the form of the Gothic and 
- FUST,'S. C fie, Fr.] the trunk of a body Saxon capitals.” The letter G is of the mute 
eum 3 a ſtrong offenſive ſmell, like that of kind, and caunot be founded without a' vowel ; 


mouldy barrel. Lit has two ſounds one of which is called hard, 
To FUS T, V. N. to grow mouldy 3 to feel becauſe formed by a hard preſſure of the tongue 
like a veſſel that is mouldy. againſt the upper gums ; this ſound it retains 


- FUSTIAN, 8. Futaine, Fr. of Fr. 4 before , o, u, J, er gat, god, gull, gull, glaſin graſi. 

tree, becauſe 1 grows E of The other ſound, which is ee ſoft, re · 

cotton Ruff, which appears as if quilted or] ſembles the — of the J, and is commonly, 

whaled on one ſide. In Oxticiſm, 2 high, ſwel - thuugh not always, ſound before e or 1, as in 

Ing and turgid ſtile, made up of big and pom- gem and gibbet. Before, at the end of a word, 

$ expreſſions, but penteying only mean and it is not — but ſerves only 10 lengthen 

ideas; bombaſt. the vowel, which comes before it, according to 

FUSTIAN „ Adj. made of an Swel- the Freach > cance words — 

n e h 0p and ſounding, rived, as condign, malign, which are pronounc 

lies to ſtile. 1 ee 515 condine, molt. It is often Glent before + in the 

Fus TIc, 8. 2 wood, i imported Ratte the] middle of words, as in migbt, which is ſou ſounded 

Antilles, uſed for dying, one of the ingredients | mite: this ſeems to have been denved to us from 

made uſe of in blacks, though by lf! it e pro the Saxons, vheg ae Dr. Hickes informs us, 

duces a beautiful gold colou. pronounced it in the beginning, middle and end- 

FUSTILA RIAN, S. [of Av A tow, ing of worde, like.q"y, a8 in gate, which ſome 

Sinking or deſpicable fellow. 6 Away you! ruſtics- till pronounce yate ; in dæg, which we 

« ſcullion, you fuſtilarian. Shak. + mee, and fegh which. we pronounce 

 FUS/TINESS, 8. uk 5: the ſcent of a fail. 

33 er an. To GA!BBLE, v. N. [gabbare, Ital, gab 
FUS'TY, Adi. Rinking 3 ; 'moulty 3 a ſmelling laren, Belg.] to make an inartieulate noiſe ; t9 

like a mouldy caſk. prate loudly without ſenſe. or meaning. | 

_ FU!PILE, Adj. Fr. of fatili, Lat.] tallcing GA'BBLE, S. an inarticulate or unintelligible 

much; W 5 worthleſs ; gen no e or | noile; loud talk, without ſenſe or Eb * ; 
: : 2 


* * 
N 


ꝓ —&—— —— — — 8 


—— — _— —  ————— 


—— ——ͤ— 


fel, Sax, a tribute, 225 Heb. a preſent 


eld country fellow. ufer nnn, 


GAA 
CAIRNS Rte _m_ are proper 
"GA'BEL, 8. Lg Fr. arte re . 


Heb, a receipt] among the French, a duty or 
tax upon ſalt 3 any tax, or enciſe. The gu. 
a gelt of Naples are very high on ails e, |: 
« and tobacco. ) | 
GA/BION, S. [Fr. 
with earth; ſerving as a deferice from the ene- 
bien, uſed in batteries es ſcreen che a 


CABLE, 8. [ gaval, Brit, gable; Fr. WT 


| 
np, 2 as a [ior ty 


| views, PI ek. © 
To GAIN, V., [ gagnery; Fx. I to. obt⸗ 
{'profitor advantage.z te xeceive for a 
2 e x filled hat i it coſt; to attain, obtain, or acquire of Bi 
[x 2 draw over to. any intereſt or party 

7 to encroa 
Powter by degrees. 
or upon, to An an, advantage over; to get 


in lural. Fi: 
nery, or eee er 45 Th 
GAIN, S. Fr. ] profit or advantage owing ' 
c any undertaking ; 75 
Inere, 10K: mere ucrative and mercen 


Ing. 7 


z. to advance or come 
Figuratively, uſed with os 


3 G 3 „ Belg. the roof 0 
Iſl. gibal, —_ g-] the ſloping GAINER, 8. axe who {ells for mofe than 


of a building; gable-endy in building, is 


the upright triangular end of * houſe from pm 8813 3. one Wh receiyes a profit or adva 


eaves to the top of the roef, 

05 S. [ gad, Sax. e 
club] a rn or ingot of ſteel. 
4 HEY brought——ſome ip” ain” os bee, 
« gad. Marun | 

To GAD, — N. ade Brit, to forſake, 
chadzac, Pol. rhoditi,” Rufl. — a) to ramble 
about without any ſatled: perpuly Tt 
call, or valuable bulineſs 

' GADDER; S. ohe whot rainbles e or 
goes much abroad without any eall or buſineſt. 

GAD! DING, part. rambling about without: f 
any neceſſity 8 2 2 1 1 

GAD/DINGLY, Praga ranking or ww 
Ing manner. | 

GAD'FLY, 8. Theppoleabp Skinver- to be 
derived from yas; ge a — — a Ne Sax.) a 
troubletome, large 
a breeſe, and EE "10% 15 ae e 4 

Ir, 8. beer wee b Ao 

XR EE MW vat 

CATER. 8. [ gef.eder, Sax. a father-in- 
law] a word of reſpect formerly; dut now 
made uſe of only as a derm of Familiarity to an 


IN. abr 


| 
5 
; 
E 


— 


by the bye.” Gay. 


' CAFIFELS, *S.”'\ gafelicasj/Sax. rae} ar- che mind. 22 Makes 


tificial ſpuxs, of ſteel or filver, put on a cocie 
cer, in the room of his natural ones, —_— 
is to fight, i Eh; 2 1 N en a es 
© To GAG; v. N F kes, Belg. the palate 
Lg Sax. the jaws, gag an, Run. @ thief, they 
: uſe of theſe” means to prevent! à diſ- 

— to force ſomething in the mouth that 
may keep che jaws diſtended, eee 
ſon from ſpeaking.” ' , 
GAG, S. ſomething pits Ines. alas 
which hinders. n eating or a e 
ing. "4 * Rn 
GAGE, S. (5+ 1 forething given a as a bees. 
tity; 4 pledge. 
To GAGE; v. A. Leerer, Fr. — | 
to give or place in truſt a8 part of a wager; to 
give as a pledge or ſecurity z to meaſure, or. find 
— contents of a veſſel. In the laſt en ay 
e, which ſec. 


Fen 5 
J Gl s een, ge Belg.} | 


4 


to 39 make a noiſe lien bers W who is 
agged. 71 

CAIETY, S. a atio, 7 5 ebtly; and 
Joyous diſpoſition of mind. Faakures which 


„ 


tiching, 
| . 


want of profit or advantage, 


nta 
GAIN'FUL,. Adj, that by. which a — 


may be enrithed ;, * + per OI 3 lu- 
« Flemiſh |) 2 58 of mo 


ULLY e Jn * profitable of ih 


' vantageous manner, 


+: GAINFULNESS,..S.. the, quality, of en 


EI Aa; ron 


profi 
1 RAIN LESSN 5 yaprofitabſei 


ee A wg. - "Bk 5 ane 


Foe Dy « As [from Lain for i 
| ES ſechan, Sax] fe ke 


Th e or x ſpeak a 


hich 7. one A 
a thing. i , 
genes to gainſay.what they dd. S Lak, 
* CANS: Y 55 opponent; _ adyer- 
ot ane who he ie or, Ipeaks aan "the 


r vr "of another 


:\GAINST, Prep. wel e . 
i NNE e, "hows | 


bright. Hide me from daß 8 ; gairiſh eye 
; } Miley  Exceſlively gay, or 192 te th 
the mipd. loo ſe and Zeit 


8 

rnit rss, S. ger OY er flaunting 
gaudineſs, applied 1 frefs. Flighty, or extra- 

Werds jo or gaiety. Let your hope be with- 
Tis er 8 1 of Pi, Tabb. 

Scot. gat, Belg. J ch e manner 

or air of "+ . 


'GA/LAXY, S. [, alaxic, Fr. e of 
rer Gr., milk] the milky way; ot that 
part of the ſky which a appears with a ſtream of 

light,, ſuppoſed. by , modern aftronomers to be 
accafioned. by a profuſion of ſtars. 
GA'LBANUM, S. [Lat. and Sax. 2 ſub⸗ 
ſtance of a middle nature between à gum and 
a-reſin; being inflammable like the latter, and 
foluble.in water like the former, but will'not 
diſſolve in 75 as pure refins do. 

GAbk, 8 \ [gablirg, Teut. ſudden] A cur, 

rent of air; 0. 4 continual and 1 blaſt of 


[Eos > or GAT.EASSE, $ 


Fg lea 
Fr.] a large low bui/t,veſlel,, unt WE a 
and-oars, being the largeſt veſſel Which 18 
ed. It may carry N guns, and has a Foul 


Fe capab o 


* 


eee 


— — — 
— — - 


— — rw 
— * n 
VE 
— 
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By © arp, Ad. 
6d wich an heltnsc) 


yy hoe man es * 
ALL, S. 


eut. and If. g 
IRE the bloc 


[i hes temip 


occaſioned b oy freting or ae 
Fo OA, v. Ac . ebert, or 


e ſore by fubbit 


bei Se 
ver; 0 ꝗbesze f c bang; 
5 


Sea EE 5 <conrageous 


applied to dreſs. © In z brave, 


ſplendour; grandeur; Fn bravery 3. 9 
women; vicious love; ariorou 


GAL'LEON, 8. [pronornced 
8 Fs Fer] a large ſhiß with fo 


Nane in the commerce ae on 


exico and Peru. 


1 2 little iſle or 


above the boxes. In Fortification, a 
walk or paſſage, ade acroſs the diteh 
beſieged, In a ſhip, a balcony on the 


great cabin. 
ge a of which les are made.” 


and lodg in a SE es ; 


r Miche 
manner. In a 3 or 2 gonna, 
5 noble, or 


rogeous manner. | 
GAULANTRY, 8. I galt, mr 

neſs ; courtſhip ; elegant and refit A Haren to 

SAlEAs, S. Igabat, Fr.] Ses Cale, 


applied to thofe fps which oy ary 


GAULERY, 8. . 2 1 . rl, 
2 


ſtaira, ſerving as a common paſſage to feveral 
rooms placed in a line or row; likewiſe a'co-' 
vered plave in a hovſe, - much longer 
broad, uſually placed in the wings of a buffd- 
ing, ſometimes embelliſhed with pictures, and 
ſerving to walk in; the ſeats" in 4 PlayHonſe | 


of the. Kern, to which ahve eee 8 inftead of Kirtope) 20 put the legs in, Mer 


ALLEYTTILE, 8. 7 fine, Mining and 


enen mujer of guulhue· 


leatus, Lat. co- 
"with 7 he 2 


8 


rh 


eee 


een 8. tly, 
1 N perſon; i: 1 5 its 0 


Ho- 


* 


than 


à covered 


of a town f 


dutſfde - ra 


Ko 


PRs one 22nd gal Ar- 
A. 


| extreme. miſery 4 conditi 

che fever by em hide: veſicle aber . 

k N 510 
GALLEY-SLA'VE,S. A perſon 25947 wen 


8 55 the French language. 


nic, 1. 4. Gaſcoign hoſe] a large, 
5 75 hoſe ; a pair ,of bretches. << We 


2 os that hare Jong withſtood, & 


-GALLIMA/TI Sh lesen Fr. , 
1 5 perplexed me nonſenſe. wi 
LLIMAU'ERY,. 5. {galimafree, Fr. 
1 i boch-porh, haſh, * ragout of ſeveral 20 
eee eee eee dan -ridice- 


* 


5 | lous medley, a 
edi. 
bas ; — Pave er 


GAL/LIPOT;: 8. a bet mode of clay tn 


medicines in. 
' GALLON, s. fel, egen . 


GALLO ON, 8. — hey Fr. ] a kind of 
cleſe told, alder lace. 

To GAL'LOP, V. N. i| galogery Fr] to 
þ move Forwards very R move en horſe- 
back by reaches and 
' GAULOP, 8. 4 Yee the mb} the; fwifteſt 
natvral pace of a performed eu redehes 
1 N 

-GAL/LOPER; 8. A ae that wig or 
moves forwards by reaches and-Jeaps z a perſon 
| 00d GU, > nies #hordecaory him-on 8 


1 


gallop. 
OW. V. A. oy "text to make 
afraid. - 4 1. 3 K . 


ALL OWAV, S. a e See ths 
14 hands high, much uſed in the North, and 
is ſo called beeauſe coming otiginelly 

ä — — 3 599 
'GAL'LOWS; 8. a amt of wand mate in 
divers forms, or a beam laid over two ſup- 


= 
* 
o 


„em which are han Ab 
Fr which criminals 3 


ſs, 8 ban 


bke that of :/corefree] excuſed; frombeing hang- 
ed. 4 Bet him be gelte e by, my cos. 
Bas ſent — and nnthinty ſuffer. . Dru. 
GAL LOW. TREE, 8. the ntrament or 
frame" en vb Ee „ eee e 
enen tot 


e Scot when from locſe. 
Cleland, (05 e en e Life be mc 
; | CAMBADE/ or. CAMBADO, 8. . 


had di-pambadoes;- gamba, I 
E "ſobre: fed to 2 be 


ſerve them from dirt. 
eee 8. . re en. a 


* 


E 8. jr Bae vl; gals, Tal, 


GAULICISM, 8. fgalliciſme, Fr. of pol. 
e French. abe TELL 


GAL/LIGASKINS,' 8, Tealige Gailoweſr, | 


——— BREE AS fx — 


4 WY 


FP 


. > 3 who ,-- 


„ 


% RS .o = n wv a 


To GAN'GRENE; V. N. { 
to tend fownrds. 3 — porn] to) | 


„ A 8 
GANGIW AY, 81 in 4 ig, de Nr 
50 Wet . logon. cn eee mag 
To GAM al 445 | CANTELOPE or 9 


ance, la, file, tumble, or play de ow bf 
lot, 8 o Kay hays, eee 8 de Tun] 4 


_. GaN 
rec who dna in the undwdey o James in . 
vrder to cheat them. f 


9 2 D e the offer Þ | 
— Whs | ebe dee and 
GAME, 8. gamene Sax. ret om ande, when each irs 
(port of any o AG 12 


* Kue 


i N 7 825 1 » if = 5 I = 
To GAME, V. Ne r + Sax. to br a judicial proceſs, hi 
a [ play cave. tor pardon-empries a 


Fr bred for f 8 Ie in 2 
GAME“. nn 8. a en ws oaks * 8 
 CAMBSOME, 4 ee, en Xerftice, or 

tte a os Ye y 7" bo — V. N. . 


6. 
GAME'SOMENFSS, 7 to W Figurat te covet, crave, or 
tonnels, N ings op Fg in holes or , 3 
CAME/SOMZSLY;/ Adv, in a aht, ae irnorant v wender, "nf with "the 
merry, ſportive, or wanwnmanner, '- > thr open. e . 


GAMESTER, S. one who's ie hed ufo "CATER, 18. tet opens his mouth ; 
to exceſs, or one who entiges in a one who fares, with his mouth-open, re 
coign to 22 eee or | ther perſon or thing, through ignorant = 
underſtands a g 4 | tion ; one who longs or craves. 


GAMING *S. een n oRR, S. inSax. 200 Run, Synifics a we- 


moderate 1 ve of play. 770 Pen, thus Fadgar is a happy weapen ; erbe/ 
CAMABR,: OT RET of erbel, Sax. noble, and $2 18 
country woman. * | implies 2 noble weapon | 


S. _[$ambere, jam GARB, S. Teal, 
N owe (ens; 8 e ber 


0 may - 14. dale 55 aer, garbe Spas. 1 "the 
1 i an, 
_——_ we ate i ſound the gen bowels, or that part eee inteſtines, whi 
„ ia feparated and anda; | way 
e GANCH, .V. A. to drop from a high. egal 


phce upon hooks by way of % „ To CAR/BEE, v. . 

puffed in Tyr ky, be * eee to ſiſt ; to 3 Won 
GAN'DER, 8. TY 1 ala was to cleanſe from droſs, eroſs, fich, Ae rg 

0 the euly f the 880 1 ie wo err 25 

A 8. a company or crew going — 5 

der on dome erplolt, uſed aner, thing from r | 

or a company of robber. ant, filth, or fotetzg mixtures voy com: 
 GANG'LION,'S. Ire, or, „en tes! modity. 

2's come together in Greek, and in the Gute, GAR'BOIL, S. le, y x. garbogtes, 

the firſt © ſonnds like " in” Surgery, e Nil * N or ora, hay Read 


an q| 'T 
AN'GRENE;* 8. gangr ona, "law Lat { 
in Surgery, a diſorder i few fieſhy part of. the © £ RD, 
body tending to a mortification, attended with cu 
tame ſenſation of pain and i ſhare 'of / 3 5 
hat, the flech u ee Sermag black, 20 
ſpreading itſelf to the, adjacent r 


aſfect with a deadiſh corruption, attended wich 


x ſtench, blackneſs, and ending towards 18 be 


mortification. 


GAN'GRENOUS, AY. ef the nature of 2 
Rngrene. | niet, Pe. one * care 07 a . 
a - eee FAA | __  GAR/DENING, 


* 


. 
e ie 


ik GARGARTZE, . V. 4. 4 waſh ae 
mouth with a liquid medicine. > wy Sant; 


ee _ — ha, G 5 
. A, iguid h for 2 241 


 GAR'GET, 8. [garan,. Sax, an vices] n 


"Siſtemper which 3 in ; the mend, RAVES +,GAR/RE 


er parts of cattle. | 
whe; T6 ABD tho, V. A. „ Ergee, br. A 


od INISHMENT; 1 
AR NTT UR E, S. furnimreg r ſomething 


6 CARE S: court wal N — R thing to nale it ber blen to 


Snus, Adi rn, Lat.] reſem reſem- 
bling as pickle; mods of fk. 8 
a gurtus Excretion, 941 5.4 

ky "GARIRE „8. ſ-garit, Fr. the 1 — 
8 oe] a room on the higheſt floor of a 


© ; 


IVY one who low in a 
we | 
GAR RISON, 3 e Fre] "Goldie 


to waſh the throat 6 with ame quo, va died « fortified town ot cell to decade i, 


e : — 1 


e Surgery, an pda 
: heryous juice rom A,j- 
e 3 which l a e 


baue, 
* 33 5 elk eyes, = 


* 1 e Fu eb . 


ade. o 2 * N ilet- | 
2 a 1 an s pail Sete 'd up wi th flowers, | 
25 adorned. with plate, wich is carried about 
r at the ning of May, 
hen they . viſit and receive preſents of money 
their cuſtomers, nat 
Sable, or GAR Lick, 8. in ev, 
the alium ; its flowers are included in one com- 
men ſpatha, and ae compoſed of fin objoog 
ereft petals, and fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina — In! 
ra ny is a gs three-cornered derben, 
ing # figle e, crowned. by a ſligna,!| flocki 


2 5 three parts, and having chree 


three cornered cap- 


WW 


1 


8 * GARLIC PEAR: TREE 8. fp Togo ſo boaſt, 


_ called from bearing Air, which has afrong |. 
ſcent of garlic. © | 
"GAR/MENT, s. [.guaraiment, old. F. 
any thing which is worn to cover the body 
cloaths; dreſs. 1 
GARN ER, . "Ferenc, 108 Frararo, 
8 any fort of 1205 is 


Te. GARNE 2 .to kl. Figura- 
tiyely,. to keep Pa in. A ee 5 * There, 
on where 1 have garner d up. my hen. Shak.) 
A beautiful . 5.4. 45 
.GAR/NET, 8. 1 - graratus, 
low Lat.] a gem of pets) degree of hard- 
"neſs between the ſapphire. and common cryſtal ; | 
the Bohemian is red, with a a. Night caſt of flame 
ook; = the ane! red, wir , 708 caſt 


of pu 
Tor Gans. 1 tn Fr, in 
"Cookery, to embelliſh LY. 1165 trim. 15 7 
GAR NIS N, S. ornament; embelliſhment 5 
Gings placed by way of ordiament on the brim) 
of a diſh z a fee. gr treat ene W on 
* firſt entrance into a , 


—— — 


* 


* 
"3 


led with WHT ſeeds. . % he ſpecies are, bonſte 


4 


a fortified place ſtored: with ſoldiers, 


1 I a Liquor, inn ae e To:GAR'RISON, V. A: to; defend. with 
at is W N Ui [| Loldiets;; to tore 4 aer for the 
N 


defence of Mom * 10 con? 4: 
:GARRULITY, S. bh Lats]; the 


letrety /; 
GAR/RULOUS, Adi. Aer. Lf] 


:talkativ ve ze pratiling ; fond of talking. #01 
ce es recounts the feats of youth; 


ot 3 e 2 Ty V7; 67 ; 


A fhing with which thetbekings are tied up. 
Tbe marle of ah onder of knights inſtituted by 
Edward III. in A οοτ wore a: garter on 


my 


CART c. rſawpetimes e ere 
improperly, garter principal king at -arms, an 
cer whq.attends/ithe kpights n at 


their aſſemblies. 
{Te GARTRBegY) At. bind n de 


h a band or garter... 
84350 A'DE, 8. aſcaign in 


France, a 3 N for Oajer a 


on. vaunt of {omething improbable... - 
To pages. V. N N. to brag or 


 HLDEe 
To GASH, V. A. 2 nt. deepy 6. to caule 
4 wide and gaping wound. 

. GASH, S. a de ac vide wound ; tie 
mark or ſchr left by a wound, „ I Was fond 


cc Far 8 and nom bear many a black 


i * r $0 and ſear, 5 Arbutln. as 125 
ASP,V.N. to 'open the mouth wide; 

3 draw breath; to expire, or ſorce out 

breatd with diffculty. “ With ſhort-ſobs be 


* g gaſps away his breath. 75 Dryd. Figorative- | 
ly, to long for; to be almoſt expiring for want 


of ; a vehement deſire. & Gajrd after liberty,” | 


Setz. No. 1 ae A 
GASP,.S. the act of opening the mouth 
| wide for want of breath; the convulſive tirug- 


45 and ſhort ca 7 ber bueath in Len 
cath, ; 
GASTRIC, Adj,, [from ports. "Gr. the | 


bel dee to, r vated in, or 0n * 
ne CarrwocKPilits, 5. in Abatomy, 


name given to the two mu cles whic compoſe 
the , ſura, or calf of the leg: the one. called 
exterrus, i. e. ext » and the other ixterrus, 
or internal. GASTRO 


vice o ing too gy Salnadility, of keep- | 


G R/T) ER, 8. gardus, Brit. ei Fre] 


2 leſt, * ſe Precious ſtones, and ew- 
0 emacs, boni ſoit qui mai; 


Joc. wo 


cutting the 


place z to pick up ; to glean ; to crop or pluck 


as wear. D Fo 


. 


belly, and kale, Gr, to g 
applied to ſignify that a wound of the belly is 

nplic ith another of the inteſtines, ' 
CASTROTOMY, S. [from yarng, and 


DE i te Le 


GASTRO/RAPHY,,. S. [from rage the | gavging rod. Figuratively, to meaſure or pro- 
ſew] in Surgery, portion the fize of one thing to another. 


4 -GAUGE, 8. pronounced gage] a mea- 
| 2 or ſtandard by which aoy thing is mea- 


* 


gw, Gr} the cen, enn arent en, 0 80 of | GAU'GER, s. one who meaſures or finds 


y open. 
GAT, the'preter of gef. 
GATE,'S, [ gate, Sax. a large door of a 

city, caſtle, palace, &c. a frame of timber on 

hinges do ſtop up, or open a paſſage inte, in- 
cloſed grounds. Figuratively, a way, avenue, 
or introduction. Opening. a gate to a long 

« war. Kindlles. * e j 
GATEWAY, S. a way or paſſage thro'' 

the gates of incloſed grounds. 
To.'GA'TH ER, I gatherizn, Sax. gaderen, 

Belg. ] to collect or bring many things into one 


a vegetable from the tree or plant on which it 


grows To gather tagether, to uſſemble; to | pic 


leap upz or accumulate 37 to collect charitable 
contributions 5 to collect or reduce to a narrow 
er compaſs, Gathering his flowing robe. 
Pipe. To gain, uſed with ground. © He ga- 
« rbers ground upon her. Dryd. To run 
cloth in very ſmall folds or plaits on à thread, 
in needle wor. To deduce; to collect logi- 
cally, or by inference. In Surgery, to gene- 
nerate or breed matter, applied to N 
GA'THERER, S. one who collects; one 
2 gets in a crop of any vegetable, produce, or 
uit, i © „ 
GA'THERING, 8. the act of collecting. 
GAT!TEN-TREE, S. in Botany, a ſpecies 
of the cor nelian eller. 
GAUDE, S. [from gaude, Fr.] an orna- 
ment; a trinket 3 any thing worn as a fign of 
109, © Bore all the gaudss the ſimple natives 
To GAUDE, '. N. {gaudio, Lat.] to re- 
Joicez to be merry. Go to a goſſip's feaſt 
and gaude with me. Shut. Not in uſe. 
CAUDERY, 8. fnery; 1 dreſs; 
oltentatious luxury of dress. 
GAU/DILV, Adv. in a ſhomy manner. 
_ CAU'DINESS, S. an appearance of ſplen- 
_ without any real value; oſtentatious ſhowi- 


GAU'DY,,, Adj,, firiking the fight with 
ome ſplendid appearance and. ſhowy colour, in- 
1 generally the idea of ſomething of ſmall 

ts D Mantra ef tam ond 4450 

CAU'DY, S. ¶ gaudium, Lat. a feaſt 
a wal 2 100 Egg. 1 1 on er 
—_ the preter of gize, ſrom gafu, Run. 

en # 73. tr Trigte er; Tra ($401 224 . 

GA'VEL-KIND, 8 Leet, 0ngeve Sax. 

a tribute] in Law, * cuſtorh whereby the lands 


of a father ate, at his death, equally divided 


Mong his ſons, to the excluſion of the females, | 


or thoſe of a brother are equally divided among 
brothers, if he dies n ide. . | 
Faw SAUGE, V. A. pronounced gage, 
n auge, Fr, a meaſuring 10d] to find the 
contents, or how many gallens a veſſel can, or 
05 3 by means of a meaſuring,” or 


| how much is contained in a caſk'or veſſel. 


GAU!/GING; 8. [pronounced gaging | the 
art of meaſuring, or -computing how much li- 
quor is, or may be, contained in à caſk, &c. 
SAUNT, Adj. [of gervanian, Sax. to lef- 
en] thin or meagre, applied to the ſtate or 
meaſure of the bod 77. 
-GAU'NTLY, Adv. in à ſlender thin, or 
meagre manner. ect . 

GAUNTLET, 8. rs 'Fr, of part, 
Fr. a glove} an iron glove uſed” for defence, 
thrown down on the ground in challenges. 
Appropriated by tranſlators to the ceſtus, or 
boxing glove uſed in the Circenſian and Olym—- 


gawvotte, F r. gavotta, Ital. 

in Muſic, à ſhort, briſk, lively air, —— 
in common time, conſiſting of two parts or 
ſtrains, each of which is played over twice, 
the firſt ſtrain conſiſting of 4 or 8 bars, and the 
laſt of I, I2, Sc, bars. | 


Fas — 


games. 
GA'VOT, S. F. 


., GAUZE, or GAWzZ, 8. a kind of thin 
tranſparent fille or linen. 
\GAWK, 8. [ geac, Sax, £ ck, Teut.] 4 
cuckow-; a fooliſh fellow ; uſed in both ſenſes 
in Scotland, 215 | 
SA, Adj. [Fr.] briſk; nimble, chearful, 
or merry; fine, or ſhowy dreſſu. 
SGA John] born in 1688, at or near 
Barnſtaple in Devonſhire; was educated at the 
free ſchool there, and deſcended of an ancient 
family. The family eſtate being impaired, he 
was bred to trade, as a means of improving his 
fortune, and put apprentice to a ſilk mercer in 
London; but that ſtation not ſuiting his ineli- 
nation, he procured a releaſe from his appren- 
tieeſhip on eaſy terms, and ſoon gave the public 
a proof of his talents in his rural Georgie. His 
friendſhip with Mr. Pope was perhaps no ſmall 
addition to his fame, eſpecially as it was in it- 
ſelf a tacit proof of his abilities, and gave riſe to 
bis Paſtorals, which put his merits in\a light 
that attracted general notice, and unive 
plauſe. The encouragement which his pi 
the Beggars Vpera met with at its firſt echibi 
tion, and its popularity to this very day, con- 
tributes not a little to raiſe the idea we muſt have 
of him in the character of a poet. The chief 
virtues he was remarkable for, were honeſty and 
ſincerity, As a fabuliſt few equalled, and none 
can ſurpaſs him there is ſuch an eaſy elegance in 
all his pieces of this kind, that he ſeems to have 
ſtolen the curioſa felicitas of Horace; in bis 
paſtorals he is juſtly called the ſon of Spenſer, is 
as natural, but not ſo rough, as Theocritus, and 
| both in biz: language and ſentiments ſeems to 
give us a more perfect idea of paſtoral poetry, 
than any deſi nition can convey of it. As Swiſt 
fays.of him, he bad the art of writing childiſh 
things without appearing puerile. Even in bis 
"fables, addreſſed to a prince, he ſpares no ſoible 


1 Sh Li lh Og Re b which 


— 


4 
% 
; 
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1 
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SAY LY, Adv. merrily; chearfully ; 


cous. That pellucid pelatinous ſubſtance. 


or deprive a book of any paſſage that is immo- 


„ 

which might charaQerize a courtier; and if he 
recommends himſelf to princely favcur, it is not 
under the character of a ſlave, but that of a man. 
It were to be wiſhed he had met with that en- 
couragement his merits deſerved, or at leaſt that 
he had learnt the art of bearing a diſappoint - 
ment. He died in 1732. a 


fine, or ſhowy. 7 3 
GA'YNESS, 8. fſinery, applied to dreſs. 
Chearfulneſs, and joyful iprightlineſs, applied 
to the mind, T : 
To GAZE, V. A. [geſean, Sax. to ſee, 
ag,], Gr. ] to look at a thing with intent- 
neſs or earneſtneſs, including ſometimes the idea 
of novelty in the object, or admiration in the perſon. 


GAZE, S. a fixed and earneſs look, inclu- | 


ding the idea of wonder; the object of aſtoniſh- 
ment, admiration, or gazing. ©* Made of mine 
<< enemies the ſcorn and gaze.'* Milton, ' 
GA'ZER, S. one who looks at a thing with 
great earneſtneſs and fixedneſs. _ 0 
GAZ EFUL, Adj. looking intently. 
GAZ ET TE, S. [at preſent accented on the 
firſt, but formerly, and more properly, on the 
ſecond ſyllable; of gazerra, a Venetian half- 
peny, the price of the news-paper publiſted at 
Venice] a paper of news, containing moſtly fo- | 
reign articles. and publiſhed by authority. 
GA'ZETTEER, S. a writer or publiſher 
of news; a paper which contains articles of news 
both foreign and domeſtic, SA 
GA'ZING-STOCK, S. an object of public 
notice, contempt, and abhorrence, _ 
GAZON, S. [Fr. the o pronounced like, 


that in bone] in Fortification, pieces of treſh earth | 


covered with grafs, in the form of a wedge, a- 
bout a foct long, and half a foot thick, uſed to 
line parapets, and the traverſes of galleries. 
GEE, Interj. a word uſed by waggoners, or 
other drivers, to make their horſes go faſter, 
GEESE, S. the plural of gooſe. i 
GELABLE, Adj. [from gelz, Lat. afroft} 
what may be thickened, or formed into a gelly. 
GELA'TINE, or GELA'/TINOUS, Adj. 
[gelatus, Lat.] formed into a gelly; Riff or viſ- 


 FWoodrw.< That ſpermatic gelatine matter. Derh, 

To GELD, V. A. I preter and part. paſſ. 
gelded or geit] to eaſtrate, or deprive of the pow - 
er of generation. Figuratively, to diminiſh, 
Jeſſen, or deprive of any eſſential part. Geld- 
«© ing the oppoſed continent. Sat. To cut out 


deſt, or liable to objection. Geld it ſo clear- 
« ly in ſome places. D * 
GEL DER, S. one who performs the act of 
caſtrating. e 1 2 15 
GELDER- ROSE, S. [perhaps fo called 
from its coming from Culderlard] in Botany a 
ſpecies of the viburnum, and a' variety of the 
marſh elder, having flowers ſwelling round in a 
border. | | 
SEL DING, S. any animal that is caſtrated, 
but more particularly applied to a horſe in that 


condition. 


EN | 

GEEVDITY, S. extreme cold, © 
" GE'LIDNESS, S. extreme coldnefs. . 
GEL/LY, S. [pelatus, Lat. of gelu, Lat, 
gelee, Fr. froſt] any thick, viſeuous, or gluey ſub- 
ſtance. * nes! 

GELT, 8. an animal that has been caſtra- 
„ , eee 
GELT, preter, and part. paſſ. of geld. 
GEM. S. [ gemma, Lat.] a jewel, or preci- 
-ous Kone. - © + p 
To GEM, V. A. [from the noun] to pro- 
duce, or put forth the firſt buds; to adorn as | 
mbkjerere bug... ooo GS | 
GEMILLVPAROUS, Adj. [from gemelli, 
Lat. twins, and pario, Lat. to bring forth] 


bearing twins, | | : 
GEMINA'TION, 8. [geninatis, Lat.] 
repetition or redublication of a word or ſentence b 


in order to increaſe its force. A gemi nation 
64 the preſent controverſy ſhews not to have been 


c cauſeleſs. Boyle. | 4 
GEMINI, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the ry 
Twins, the third conſtellation or fign in the 1 
Todiac, containing eighty- nine ſtars, according 4 
to the Britannic catalogue, marked on the = 
globes by the hieroglyphic of two kids, becauſe at | 
this time the ſheep generally bring forth their 1 
young in pairs. In 'the place of the Egyptian * 
hieroglyphic, the Greeks have ſubſtituted, with - 9 
w_ ny propriety, the twin brothers Caſtor and 5 
ux. 8 * | 
GEM/MEOUS, Adj. [pemmens, Lat.] ten- Hh 
ding to, or having the nature of gems. © In | 
the gemmeous matter itſelf. Woodw, Re- th 
ſembling precious ſtones, 0 
GEN DER, S. [gendre, Fr. genus, Lat.] 4 . 
ſort. * One gender of herbs. Shak. A ex. 0 
In Grammer, a name given to, or a diſtinction mf 
| of | nouns, according to the gifferent ſexes they 15 
ſignify, or the termination of the adjective ay 
I which is joined to them. . * 
To GEN DER, V. A. [engendrer, Fr.] to | 


beget ; to produce as a cauſe, Neuterly, to 
copulate ; bee dl. 
GENEALO/GICAL, Adj. from genealogy] 
pertaining to the deſcents of families 3 belonging 
to the hiſtory of the ſucceſſors in houſes, = 
GENEATLO GY, S. [of yaa, and Neyoc, 
Gr. a ſummary acount of the ſeveral deſcendants 
in a pedigree or family, a ſeries of fuecceſſion of 
ogenirors's k pelligres,- 25S ponent 
 CENERABLE, | Adj. enero, Lat.] 
that which may be produced or begotten. 
GENERAL, Adj. [Fr. generalis, Lat.] 
comprehending many ſpecies or individuals, op- 
poſed. to ſpecial, or particular. Not reftrained 
in its ſignification, applied to words, Exten- 
five, or comprehending a great many, but net 
univerſal. „ 
GENERAL, S. the whole; the mala, 
without inſiſting on particulats; one who com- 
mands an army; a particular march or beat e 
the drum, generally the firft that gives notice 
in the mot n ug, &c, for the infantry” to be n 
readineſs to march. 5 i 


GENERALIS'SIMO, 8. Ital. gineraliſſme, 


GE'LID, Adj. fgelidus, Lat.] extremely cold, 
t The deep ooſe and geld _ cavern,” Thomſon; 


| Jn: inthe field. - 
23 Ja fupremeccmmander in the I ERE- 


x 


| GEN 
CENERA/LITY, Adj, eneralite, Fr. 
the quality of deing general, 2 —— Ads 
ſpccies, oppoſed to particular. The main body, 
bulk, or greater part of any number or body of 


men. | 
GENERALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to include all of the ſame ſpecies without ex- 
ception 3 commonly, or frequently. Gene- 
« rally. ſpeak ing. Audiſ. | 
GE'NERALNESS; S. wide extent or com- 
prehenſion; but not . univerſal ; frequency; 
commonneſs. 5 
GE'NERANT} Adj. ¶generans, Lat.] the pow- 
er, cauſing, produting, or begetting. The gene- 
rant, or active principle. Ray, 
To GE'NERATE, V. A. 
genero, Lat. ] to 
or produce. nos . 
GENERATION, S. [Fr.] the act of be- 
getting or produeing ; a family, race, or off- 
ſpring 3 a ſingle ſucceſſion or gradation, in the 
ſcale of deſcent. So generations in their courſe 
„decay. Pope. Figuratively, an age. By 
« ſome of the ancients a generation was fixed to 
* 


an hundred years. Cahnet. 
GENERATIVE, Adj. [generatif, Fr.] ha- 
lag ” power of propagation er producing; 
prolific, 3 

GENERA'TOR, S. the power which be- 
gets, cauſes, or produces. | 5 

GENERIC, or GENE'RICAL, Adj. [ge- 
rerigue, Fr. of genus, Lat.] that which com- 
prehends the genus, or diſtinguiſhes one genus, 
but not one ſpecies, from another. 

GENE/RICALLY, Adv, in a general man- 
ner; with regard to the genus. 

GENERO SIT, S. ne, Fr. gene- 


[generatus of 
beget, or propagate; to cauſe 


tan, Lat. ] the quality of giving money freely, 
of overlooking faults without cenſure, of par- 
doning crimes with good nature, and confider- 
5 ing the diſagreement of other perſons opinions 
4 vith charitable allowances. EL 
GE'NEROUS, Adj. [genereux, Fr, genero- 
eee se 8. he matiy of 
„E' N 8. : - 
s hin and beſtowing freely. con wow 
K GENESIS, S. [ yevscic, G.] the firſt book | 
"is 4 the Old Teflament, ſo called by the Greeks, 
of pecauſe it contains the hiſtory of the generation 
1 r production of all things. It comprehends the 
1. ccount of the ereation, the origin of all nations, 
Hg e hiſtory of the firſt patriarchs, takes in the 
11. 3 of 2367 years, and was written by Moſes. 
op- ic Jews are forbidden to read the beginning of 
wed ages and that of Ezekiel, till they are 30 
ten- GENET, 8. ener, Fr. gi : Ital.] a 
oy 18 ee and ſwiſt Spa- 
m. EE TRLTAcAL, Adj./ [yhiOxnian; 
. NET | „ Adj. arg, 
wy . in Aftrology, 9 88 


M, a perſon's birth or nativity, © © 1 
NE TRHLTAcs, S. {See Generbliaeal] the 
race of calculating nativitie. 
GENEVA. 8. [a corruption of genere, Fr. 
e a ſpiritous liquor diſtilled from 
Per-berries. | J | ; 


* 


thoſe who. are well 


GEN 
contributes to propagation. © The genial bed. 
Par. Lo. That which cheriſhes, ſupports life, 
or cauſes chearfulneſs. So much I find my 
ce 3 droop. Milt. Natural, or native. 
**c Natural incapacity, and genial indiſpoſition-. 
Brown, ; | 

GE'/NIALLY, Adv. gayly ; chearfully. 

GENVCULATED, Adj. geniculatus, Lat.] 
in Botany, knotted, or jointed, ** Some ge- 
niculated plant.“ Moodio. 

GE!NIO, S. [Ital. of genius, Lat.] a per- 
ſon of a particular turn of mind; the turn, diſ- 
poſition, or caſt of the mind. * Some gentos 
a are not capable of pure affection. Tatler, 

d 33. 5 | 

GENITALS, 8. [not uſed in the ſingular, 
of genitalis, Lat.] the parts contributing to 
generation, . 

GE'NITING, S. | a corruption of janeten, 
Fr. fignifying Fane, ſuppoſed to be fo called in 
honour of ſome lady of that name] an early ap- 
ple, gathered in June. 

GENITIVE, Adj. ¶ genetif, Fr. genetivus, 
Lat.] in Grammar, one of the ſix caſes, by 
which property or poſſeſſion is chiefly implied. 
GE'NIUS, S. [Lat. genie, Fr.] a ſuppoſed 
protecting or ruling power of men, places, or 
things; a perſon endowed with faculties ſuperi- 
or to another; a perfection of underſtanding z 
a diſpoſition by which any perſon is by nature 
qualified or inclined to any particular ſcience or 
employment; nature or diſpoſition. | 
GENTEF'L, Adj. [gentil. Fr. the compa - 
rative is formed by adding er, and the ſuperla- 
tive by adding ef] polite, or eleg ut in behavi · 
our or addreſs; graceful or elegant in mein. 
GENTE ELV, Adv. according to the rules 
of polite breeding; elegantly; gracefully ; 
handſomely. O'S 
GENTE'ELNESS, S. elegance; graceful- 
neſs; politeneſs. OS | 

GEN'TIAN, S. Leser Fr. gentiana, 
Lat.] in Botany, fellwort. It is ranged by 
Linnæus in the ſecond ſect. of his fifth claſs ; 
and by 'Tournefort in the third ſect. of his fiſt 
claſs. | 
GENTIA'NELLA, S. a kind of blue colour. 

GENTYLE, S. [ gentilis, 855 one who 
worſhips idols, or falſe gods; a n of rank. 
Ladies and gentiles. Tuff. „ 
GENTILE SSE, S. [Fr.] complaiſance; 
the ceremony and addreſs of polite behaviour; 
civility. © Her complaiſance and Ee. Hud. 
GENTILISM, S. [ genteliſme, Fr.] bea- 
theniſm ; the worſhip of the heathens; idolatry. 
GENTILYTIOUS, Adj. C gertifizius, Lat.] 
belonging to, or characteriſtic of a particular 
nation. An unſavoury odour is gemiliticus 
© unto os Te Brown, Hereditary ; 
tailed on a family. | 
« of body.” AArbuth, 1 : 
'» GENTFLITY, S. | gertih:e, Fr.] good 
extraction; HON dirth; the claſs of 
rn. 
GENTTLE, Adj, { genrilis, Lat.] of an 
ancient and good family; pronounced in con- 
verſstion genteel in this ſenſe, © Orr noble 


N 


ENIAL, Adj. [genialis, Lat.] Bat which 


8 


% ard gentle youth. Milt. 


Mild; tame; 


liz nod 


; lis, Lat.] 


fortune, has joined the qualifications of polite ad- 
dreſs, virtnous conduct, and univerſal affability. & 
GEN TTLENESS, S. ſoftneſs; mildneſs; 


GEO 


not - eafily provoked, applied to the temper [  GEOGRA'/PHICAL, Adj; I geographiqur, 


Soothing or pacifying. This ſenſe firſt gen- 
be tle muſic ſound. Dawes. | 
GEN'TLE, S. a perſon of à good family; 
a gentleman.Gentles, methinks you frown.” } 
Shak, A kind of worm, ſomewhat like a 
maggot, uſed for a bait in fiſhing, ; 
GEN'TLEFOLK, 8. perſons diſtinguiſhed, | 
by their birth, from the vulgar. f 
GEN/TLEMAN,'S. [of gentle, fiom gen- 
til, Fr. and man, thus we meet with gentil- 
homm:, Fr. gent ilbuomo, Ital. i. e. homo genti- 
a perſon of a good family; one 
raiſed above the vulgar by his character or poſt; 
a. perſon' who, to a good birth, and affluent 


ſweetneſs, | 
GEN'TLEWOMAN, S. a woman of birth, 


or one ſuperior to the vulgar, both in wealth | 


and behaviour, 
©, GEN!TLY, Adv. ſoftly; ſlowly; kindly, 
GEN'TRY, S. [from gentle, whence gen- 
tlery contracted to gentry] a rank of perſons 
between the nobility and the vulgar. 
GENUTFLEXION, S. Fr. of genu, Pat. 
a knee, and flecto, Lat. to bend] the act of 
bending the knee; worſhip, or adoration ex- 
preſſed by bending the knee, * All the rites 
« of adoration, genuflexian. Stilling f. 
GENUINE, Adj. [| genuinus, Lat.] pure, 
or. without any ſpurious mixture; natural; 
true; real 


_ GE/NUINELY, Adv. without adultera- 
tion ; natwally. ; 
GE'/NUINENESS, S. freedom from any thing 
counterfeit, or from any adulteration; purity. 
GENUS, S. [Lat.] in Logic, a claſs. of 
| beings, ar one common nature agreeing to, and 
comprehending under it many ſpecics, or ſeveral 
other common natures z thus animal, is a ge- 
nus, becauſe it agrees to, and comprehends un- 
der it, the ſeveral ſpecies. of men, horſes, 
whales, lions, Sc. Logicians diſtinguiſh it 
into ſmmum and ſubalternum. In Botany, a 
ſyſtem or aſſemhlage of ſeveral plants agreeing 
in ſome one or more common characters, in 
reſpect to certain parts, whereby they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all other plants. b 1 
GEO*CENTRIC, Adj. | geocentrigue, Fr. 
from zu, Gx. the earth, and zavrgez,, Gr. a 
center J. in Aſtronomy, having the ſame center 
with the earth. ........ STE eg 
__ GEODZ'SIA, S. ¶ geodefie, Fr. t,, 
of zu, the earth, and data, Gr, to divide] 
that part of practical geometry, which teaches 


to meaſure ſurfaces, and to find the contents of 


wy 


all plane figures. 


4 * 


GEODZE/TICAL, Adj. relating to che art 


of meaſuring land or ſurfaces... - 
.GEO/GRAPHER, 8. 


who can deſcrike the earth according tothe pok- 
tion of its Jeveral,narts, and is ſkilled-both in 
making mass, the uſe of the globes, and the 


» 


Abba! gegraphr,/Fr., of 
vn, the earth, and yeaow, Gr. to deſcribe] one 


= 


TED, - 


Fr.] belonging to geograpbß. 
ZEOGRA/PHICALLY, Adv. in the man- 
ner, or according to the rules of raphy. - 
GE'OGRAPHY, S. in a ſtrict ſenſe, the 
knowledge of the circles of the earthly globe, 
and the ſituation of the various countries on its 
ſurface. In a more extenſive ſenſe, it takes in 
a knowledge of the ſeas alſo; and in its largeſt 
ſenſe, a knowledge of the various euſtoms, ha- 
bits, and governments of nations ; the figures, 
magnitude, motion, and the different ftrata and 
product, of its ſoil; the various animals of 
different countries; their climates, ſeaſons, 
heat, weather, together with the art of laying 
their various appearances down in maps, charts, 


Co 
; GEO'LOGY, S. [from u, the earth, and 
Ne, Gr. a diſcourſe] the doctrine or know- 
ledge of the nature and ſtate of the earth, 
 GEO'MANCER, S. one who pretends to 
tell future events. | „„ 
! GEO'MANTIC, Adj belonging to geoman- 
ey, or formed hy a geomancer. © Two ge- 
% mantic figures. Dryd. 2 
SEO METER, S. | geometre, Fr. yn, the 
earth, and fret, Gr. to meaſure] one (kil- 
led in the principles of geometry. 
|  GEO'METRAL, Adj. [Fr.] pertaining or 
relating to geometry. | F 
SEO ME TRI C, or GEOMET'RICAL, 
Adj. ¶ geametrigue, Fr. yewueTgmeg, Gr.] be- 
[longing to, preſcribed, laid down by, or diſ- 
| poſed according to the principles of geometry. 
GEO'METRICALLY, Adv. according to 
the rules of geometry, 3 | 
GEOMETRICIAN, S. See Geometer. 
To GEO'METRIZE, V. N. [He, 
Gr. ] to per form or act according to the princi- 
ples of goemetry. Confined herſelf to ge- 
e nne , 455 
j GEO'VETRY, Sz: geometrie, Fr, of 5 
the earth, and pcerpia, Gr. meaſure] the art of 
| meaſuring the earth, or any diſtances: thereon * 
at preſent uſed for the ſcience of quantity, ei- 
tenſion, or magnitude, conſidered in themſelves 
and without any regard to matter. It is d 
vided. into ſpeculative and prattical. 8 
GEORGE, S. {pronounced Forge, Georgii 
Lat.] the figure of St. George on horſeback 
worn by the knights of the garter as an enff 
of their order. , . 3 
GEO ROI, 8. F geagigue, Fr. of yu, t 
earth, and d, Gr. werk |: ſame: part of tl 
ſcience. of -huſhandryiput int i pleaſing dl 
and fet off with all the beauties and embei! 
ments of poetry ; the beſt Greek pacm of 
kind is that of- Heſiod's ; but Virgil has ext 
led him by far in Latin; and Phillis, © 
countryman; ſeems. to diſpute the palm vi 
GER'FALCON,; S. a bird of prey, n 
between à vultuse, 3nd à hawk, and of 
greateſt ſtrength next to the eagle. Bailij. 
GERMAN, 8. germain, Fr. gun: 
Lat. ]; a brother; one a ching to a brei 


ſituation and extent of the ſeveral countries in 
the world, 0 5 pay] | 
* 


9 


in nearneſs of blood; gener ally applied yy 
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# GER | 
children of brothers and ters, who are called 


ö 4 ger mans. i 
An, Adj. ¶ germanus, Lat.] rela- 
ted. Thoſe that are german to him, though 
ce fifty times removed. Sb OY ; 
 GERMAN'DER,'S, | germandre, Fr.] in 
Botany, a plant, called in Latin, feucriam, 
from K. Teucer, u ho was the firſt that brought 
it into uſ. bund e | 
GER/MANY, empire of, a very confidera- 
ble country of large extent, and the fcene of 
many. great actions, whoſe affairs are interwo- | 
ven with thoſe of every nation in Europe. It 
anciently extended northward as far as the 
Northern ocean; fo that Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, were included ; and ſouthward it 
was bounded by the Danube: ſo that Auſtria, 
Bavaria, Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, Sc. now 
reckoned part of it, were excluded, as well as 
Alſace,” part of the Palatinate, and the ſpiri- 
tual electorates, the Rhine being reckoned by 
Ptolemy, and other ancient writers, the weſ- 
tera boundary, Theſe laſt, indeed, together 
with Lorrain and the neighbouring countries, 
were afterwards poſſeſſed by Germans; and be- 
ing conquered by the Romans, were diſtinguiſſi- 
ed by them into Germania Prima, and Ger- 
mania Secunda: but Lorrain Alſace, Ec. 
now belong to France. At preſent, Germany 
is bounded on the W. by the dominions of 
France and the Low- Countries, from which it 
is ſeparated by the rivers Rhine, Moſelle, and 
Maeſe ; on the E. by Poland and Hungary, 
including Bohemia; on the N. by Denmark 


* 


and the Baltic ſea ; and on the 8. by Swiezer- | 


land, the dominions of the ſtate of Venice, | 
and the Alps, which divide it from Italy. It 
lies between lat. 45 deg. 12 min. and 55 deg. 
N. and between long, -6 deg. and 19 deg. 45 
min, being from N. to S. chat is, from Strahl- 
ſund in Pomerania, to the frantiers of Carniola 
and Iſtria, 600 Engliſh miles; and in breadth, 
from the town of Spa in the W. to the confines 
of Poland in the E. about 500. It is ſaid to 
be three times and a half larger than England, 
a fifth bigger than France, and as large as Po- 
land and Sweden. Getmany is moſtly level 
towards the N. and E. the ſoil being a barren 
ſand, or marſhy. On the S. it is incumbered 
with the Alps; but in the midland is an inter- 
eee, of hills and dales, een erm 
o · grounds, eſpecially on the bankæs of its ri- 
vers, namely, r Rhine, Danube, Sc. where 
the air is alſo very temperate; but the northern 
parts are cold, and conſequently leſs fruitful, 
The ſeaſons are more conſtant and regular here 
than in the countries which confine on or lie in 
the ocean. In thoſe provinces next the ſea, 
and abounding with lakes and rivers, there is 
plenty of rain; in other parts are ſometimes 
conſiderable droughts, The N. wind from the 
Baltic and Sweden brings froſt and ſnow z the 
eaſtern blaſts, - coming over a vaſt continent 
from China and Japan, bring dry unhealthy 
weather: but the S. W. wind, as with us, is 
the moſt frequent and ſalubrious that blows in 
Germany. In general this country and Poland 


xe Uke Great Britain both in climate and ſoil. 


"GER 
Beſides great plenty of corn, cattle, "ſheep, 


4 wool, cloth, horſes, fiſh, &c. the earth af- 


fords alſo metals and minerals, as iron, bitu- 
men, - ochre, copper, tin, lead, and filver in 
ſome places, allum, vitriol, quickfilver, ſalt, 
coal, &c, 
no where mountainous, except towards the 8. 
and 8. W. where the Alps and ſome moun- 
tains: in Alſace ſerve as bulwarks againſt Italy 
and France. The foreſts and waſtes yield plen- 
ty of wood for fuel and building, wild fowl, 
all ſorts of veniſon, Cc. They alſo feed vaſt 
numbers of hogs, and the Ardenne foreſt gocd 
mutton. The rivers and lakes abound in va- 
riety of good fiſh, The orchards are full of 
common fruit- trees; and in the fouthern pro- 
vinces there is plenty of the more delicate ſort. 
They have rich wines, of which, particularly 
of Rhenith and Moſelle, vaſt quantities are 
exported, The very mountains of the Alps, 
on the German fide, are in many places culti- 
vated: to the top, and the valleys abound with 


paſtures and 'vineyards ; ſo that no country has 


ſo great a variety of every thing conducive to 
the "comforts of life; and would have ſtill 
more products, and in greater perfection, were 
there due encouragement for huſbandry, and 
their great men were not ſo exceſſively fond of 


foreign luxury, particularly wines; ſo that Ger- 


many exports leſs, and imports more, tlian 
any other country perhaps in the world, 
Though the wines in many parts of Germany 
are rich enough, others are ſmall and ſharp; 
and where no wines are, they have excellent 
beer. The trade of the cities on tbe Rhir,e 
and Moſelle confifts principally in wood, corn, 
wine; and oil: but the traffic of moſt of them 
have failed fince the eſtabliſnment of the Dutch 
republic. The chief commodities which we 
have from them are linen, diaper, and da- 
maſk, of which many thouſand ells ate im- 
ported every week by the way of Hamburgh. 
They have alſo from us conſiderable quantities 
of buttons, buckles, ſciſſars, and the like 
trinkets, with which Nuremberg and Augſ⸗ 
burg formerly ſupplied, not only Germany, but 
likewiſe England, and moft other countries. 
Our watches, though the Germans are fo fa- 


mous for"cloek-work, and once ſolely in poſ- 


ſeſſion of it, they prefer to their own. Several 
places of this country, that lay wafte former- 
ly, are now improyed by tillage, manufactures, 
and trade carried on by companies of French 
Proteſtants, ' who have ſettled here fince the re- 
vocation of the edit of Nantz. Their rivers, 
particularly the Rhine, yield gold-duft- mixed 
with the ſand, The money of moſt nations in 
Europe is current here, and goes 'at a good va- 
lue; the moſt common gold coin are Louis- 
Hors and ducats. The r dollar, which is true 


ſterling, is equal to 48. 6 d. Engliſn; a Ger · 


man florin is equal to our half. crown; a ſpecie 
crown anſwers to the Engliſh crown, but a 
crown current only to 38. 6d; No couhtry 
has ſuch a variety of coin, and that clipped and 
adulterated, as Germany; which is no ſmall 
diſadvantage to trade, and very ſenfibly finks 
6 kde 
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the value of land. Every circle in Germany ' 
has mines of vitriol and ſulphur, like coa'-. 
pits; but theſe are ſeldom above twenty fe- 
thom deep, and their copper-mines ſeldom above 
forty, the produce of which may be about 
200, ooo l. two thirds of which are exported. 
unwrought. The tin- mines here are oned 
the beſt in the world, and thoſe of iron and 
lead inferior only to the Swediſh. Their iron 
is much better than the Engliſh, and near 
moſt of their mines are forges for caſting guns, 
c. at which the Germans are very expert. 
In Germany, and but ſeldom any where elſe, 
is found that ſort of earth called terra figillata, 
or lemma, as being brought from the iſle of 
Lemnos. It is a hard earth, with white, yel- 
low, and red veins, ſaid to be an antidote againſt 
poiſons. In Bavaria, Tirol, Liege, &c. are 
good marble-quarries. And for all kinds of 
recious ſtones, this country ſurpaſſes moſt 
Others in Europe, A remarkable natural curi- 
ofity, peculiar to Germany, is the ſchiefferſtein, 
a blackiſh glittering, kind of ſtone, or ſalt, 
which melted and brayed, yields copper and 
ſome filver. No country in Europe, perhaps in 
the whole world, has ſo many noble rivers; the 
principal of which are the Danube, Rhine, 
Moſelle, Maeſe, Elb, Oder, Weſer, Aller, 
Maine, and Inn, Sc. by all which an immenſe 
trade might be carried on, were the induſtry of 
the inhabitants equal to their natural advantages. 
With regard to ſalutary fountains. and baths, 
there are not ſo many in all Europe as in Ger- 
many alone, there being no part of tha country 
without them; ſo that they are reckoned to be 
about 1000 ſprings of acid waters only; ſome 
hot, ſome cold, and others that are both hot 
and cold at different times. Of the hot ſprings 
here are innumerable ſpecies z but of the very 


their mountains; and the beſt are thoſe at 
Pyrmont, great quantities of which waters are 
imported into England; alſo the medicinal wa- 
ters at Baden, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cc. The 
Germans claim the invention of printing; but 
this the Dutch gpateſt with them: this howe- 
ever was found out in the year 1449, The 
invention of gunpoweer is probably theirs, 
by friar Barthold Schwartz, a chemical prepa- 
ration, mixed with ſaltpetre and brimſtone in a 

, erucible, accidentally catching fire, gave him 
the hint, This happened about 13 30; though 
ſome ſome of our Engliſh writers ſay, that 
friar Roger Bacon of Oxford invented it a hun- 
dred years before, They in general are allowed 

to be excellent mechanics and chemiſts; yet 
among the latter have aroſe ſeveral pretenders to 
the grand elixir or magiſtery; the falſity of 
whoſe claims to that diſcovery hath-been often 
publickly detected: as among the former, ſe- 
veral projectors have pretended to have found 
out the perpetual motion; but that has been 
found to be an impoſition alſo, They have 
brought clock-work, watches, ſwords, locks, 
and fire-arms, to a very great perfection. The 
marufactures of tin- plates, or that commonly 
called white-iron, they have entirely monopo- - 


| 


cold there are not many. Theſe ſpring from 


GER 

vers, enamellers, chaiſers, or relievo - figure 
workers, and engineers. Their foreign trade 
they carry on by the rivers above mentioned, 
and the Baltic, more particularly from Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck, Bremen, Stetin, Cc, and by 
land with Italy, Switzerland, France, and Hol- 
land. The: Germans in general are warlike, 
robuſt, hardy, and brave, well - ſhaped, tall, 
and ſturdy; and both gentry and commonalty 
are very fond of the army. Their country is 
often the ſeat of war, as at preſent in 1761, 
the men covering the face of it like legions of 
locuſts, in the numerous bodies and combined 
ſtrength of the empire, France, Auſtria, Swe- 
den, Ruſſia, Sc. ' againſt the king of Pruſſia 
and his allies of England, Hanover, Hefle, 
Brunſwie, c The clergy are generally good 
ſcholars, ſolemn' preachers, and ſolid writers, 
'particularly in morality or divinity, though 
ſometimes too prolix; aud they are affable to 
ſtrangers, 8 ; 

GERME, S. [ Fr. germen, Lat.] a ſpront 
or ſhoot ; that part which grows and ſpreads, 
«© Made out of the germe or treadle of the 
© egg. Brown, In Botany, that part of a 
flower or plant which contains the ſeed, + 

GER/MEN, 8. 2 Lat.] a young 
ſprout or ſhoot; a ſhooting or ſprouting ſeed, 
«: All-germens ſpilt at once. Shak. See Germe. 

To GER'MINATE, V. N. | perminatus, 
of germino, Lat. ] to ſpraut, bud, ſhoot, or grow. 

GERMINA/TION, 8. fre the act of 
ſhooting or ſproutine; growtn. 

GE RUND, S. | gerundium, Lat. gerondif, 
Fr.] in the Latin grammar, a verbal noun 
ending in di, do or dum, and governing caſes 
like a verb. In Engliſh, we have no gerunds. 

GESTA'TION,' 8, | geſtatio, Lat.] the act 
of bearing the young in the womb; © 

To GESTICULATE, V. N. ¶ gefliculatus, 
of geſticulor, Lat. pefticuker, Fr.] to make odd 
geſtures; to play antic tricks. 

GESTICULA'TION, S. Fr. pefticu/atio, 
Lat.] the throwing the arms or limbs about 
ſo as to form odd and antic poſtures; an odd 
poſture. Ch Re RAG 

GESTURE, 8. [ geſe, Fr. geſtus, Lat.] 
the poſtures or attitudes expreſſive of a perſon's 
ſentiments; any movement or motion of the 

To GE!/STURE, V. N. to accompany one's 
delivery with action, attitude, or motion of 
the body. It is not orcer!y read, nor geſ- 
& tured as beſcemeth. Hooker.” © - : 

To GET, V. A. to procure, or acquire; 
to obtain by force or ſeizure ; to-attain by ſuc- 
ceſs; to win; to poſſeſs; to beget z to acquire; 
to gain; to earn by labour and pains; to learn. 
% Get by heart the more common and uſeful 
ce words.” Ma. To get off, to ſell or diſ- 
poſe of by ſome artifice or expedient. To get 
in, to force or find a paſſage. To become by 
any act what one was not before. Bathes 
e and gets drunk. Dryd. To get off, to eſ- 
cape danger. Jo get over, to ſurmount, or 


conquer; to extricate one's ſelf from any ob- 


om ac- 


lized. They are reputed good painters, engra- 


ſtacle or impediment which hinders fr 


# Rk 


tion; 


ſpirit. Gbeß, Belg. 42 Teut.] 


ſeen a0 the death of i 


MG DB 


tion, er involves the mind in perplexity. TD 
get up, to riſe from a ſeat, or a bed. + 

 GET'TER, 8. one that procures: or obtains ; 3; 
one who bepets. 

GETTING, 2 te! act of obtaining. In 
Commerce, gain or profit. 

GEW'GAW, 8. [ gauagharv, Brit. to be 
empty. 'Gega 
trifle ; a banble, or ſplendid play-thing. 

 GEW/GAW, Adj. ſplendidly trifling; though 
howy and gaudy, yet of no value. See the 

« poor gewgazo happineſs of Feliciano. Law. 

 GHAST'FUL, Adj. [of gf, Sax. and ou 
Sax] dreary ; diſmal ; melancholy. 

GHAST'LINESS, S. horror a ing on 
the countenance; diſmal paleneſs; 25 e a ghoſt. 

GHASP'LY, Adj. like a ghoſt; with hor- 


ror and dread painted on the countenance; dread- 


fol; horrible; ſhocking. 2 Mangled with 
4 che ly wounds. Milton, 

AST'NESS, S. [See Gba 3 6 DO 
4 — pireeive the gba neſs of t * Shak. 

GHER/KIN,- S. | gurcke, 2 a cucum 
ber] a pickled cucum Sinner. e 

GHOST, S. ga, Sax. a ſoul, ſpectre, or 
the ſoul of 
man; a ſpirit or ſpe 
a perſon, When joined with boly, it implies. 
the third perſon of the Holy Trinity, otherwiſe 
termed the ſpirit, as this word likewiſe figni- | 
fies. To give up the ghoſt, is to expire; to die; 
or to yield our ſoul into Fer bands 4 him that 
gave it. 

To GHOST, V. "A to br to a perſon 
after death; to haunt, -** Julius — Sha 
« at Fhilippi, the good Brutus 5 ghof .** Shak., 

 GHOY/STLINESS,'S. ſpiritualneſs; the qua- 
liv relating to the ſpirit or to the ſoul. 

GHO'STLY, Ach. ſpiritual, or relating. to 
the ſoul. 

GIANT, S. [ geant, Fr. gigas, Sax. Lat. 
and Gr. of yn, the earth, and yewas, Gr. to 
beget, being uſually called the ſons of the earth 
a perſon of - uncommon height of ſtature : it is 
noted that the ideas of pride, brutality, and 
wickedneſs are aſſociated with this word, both 
in our own Janguage and that of eve, oo 

 GVANTESS,' S. [of giant, and efe, a fe- 
minine termination from the Saxons} a woman 
of more than natural height; a woman "taller 
than the reſt of her ſex naturally are. 

GUANTLIKE, or GIANTLY, Adi. re- 
ſembling a giant in tallneſs; any thing cal enor- 
mous bulk, or exceeding great. 

GVANTSHIP, S. the character of a Sos ; 3 
one that has the r of a giant. 

To GIB'BER, V Ae jabber, accord- 
ing ee to (ef — an inarticulate or 
unintelligible manner. 6 
GIB'/BERISH, S. cant; the alben. 
of rogues, Sypfies, Sc. Words derived from 
no language, and having no meaning. 

GIB'BET, S. | Fr, guibera, Ital.] a gallows ; 
or a eroſs poſt whereon malefactors are exe- 
cuted, or hung in chains; W perpendicular 
beams croſſed at the top. | 

To GIB/BET, V. A. to hang or expoſe on A 


af. Sax. trifles] a ſhowy, empty 


GIB 


gibbet; to hang upon a beam, which croſſes an- 


other, ſtanding upright. 

GIBBOI'SFTY, 8. [ gibbeſite, Fr.] the qua- 
lity of riſing in a bump, or a protuberance, 
above the jeſt of a ſurface;z'a prominence 3 
convexity, «© The gibboſity of the interjacent 
« water. Ra 

GIB'/BOUS, 8. [ gibbeux, Fr. gibbus, Lat.] 
ſwelling or rifiag above the other parts of a ſur- 
face; convex ;- rifing in knobs ; crook- backed. 

GIB'BOUSNESS, S. convexity ; z prominence, 
See Grbbofity, 

To GIBE, V. N. ¶ gaber, old Fr, ] to —— 
in a contemptuous manner; to deride; 
mock ; to treat with ſcorn; to taunt. 

GIBE, S. a taunt; ſneer ; or expreſſion of 
ridicule joined with contempt. 

GVBER, S. a ſneerer; one whe ridicules or 
ſneers another. Ee, 

GIVBINGLY, Adv. ina contemptuous, ri- 
diculing, or ſneering manner. 

GIB/LET, S. [ giblot, Sax. ] the offal parts 
of a fowl, particularly thoſe of a duck or gooſe, 


| which are cut off before they are roaſted, on- 


fiſting of the head or neck, part of the wings, 
gizzard, heart, liver, and legs, . 

GIBRALTAR, S. a famous ſea- port and 
fortreſs of Andaluſia, in Spain, at the mouth 
of the Streights of its name, lying between 
the Atlantic ocean, and the Mediterranean ſea, 
The Moors call it Gebel-Tarif, that is, the 
mount of Tarif, a mooriſh general, who about 


| the eighth century landed here, with three Afri- 
can princes, in order to conquer Spain; from 


which its preſent name ſeems compounded. Tt 
is the Calpe or Calpia of the ancients, as being 
ſituated at the foot of the famous mountain of 
that name, the weſtern boundary of the earth, 

or the place where Hercules put up one of his 
| pillars; and fixteen miles N. of Avila or Ceuta, 
the other, on the oppoſite ſhore: of Africa. The 
town of Gibraltar is neither large nor beautiful; 

yet on account of its fortifications is reckoned 


the key of Spain; and is furniſhed with the ne- 


eeſſary artillery for its defence, It is built upon 
a rock,” in a;peninſula, to which, on the land- 
fide, is only a narrow paſſage between the rock 
and the ſea, but that walled, and fortified both 
by art and nature, being there ſo incloſed by 
high ſteep hills, as to be almoſt inacceſſible that 
way. It hath but two gates on that ſide, and 
as many towards the ſea. Acroſs this iſthmus 
the Spaniards have drawn a fortified line, in 


order to prevent the garriſon of Gibraltar from 


having. any intercourſe with the country : yet 
they carry on a clandeſtine trade, Ita CR 
is formed by a bulwark properly fortified. 


{Joly 1704, the confederate fleet of the Toi 


| 


and Dutch, under the command of Sir George 
Rooke, after bombarding the tawn for two 
days, obliged the marquis de Salines, who was 
then the governor,” to ſurrender, | The Spa- 
niards attempted its recovery that ſame year, 


When it ſtood out a memorable ſiege under the 


prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt. Upon Which occa- 
fion about 4 or 500 of the enemy having in the 
night erept up the rock which covers the town, 
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G1F 
were driven down headlong next morning. The 
Spaniards finding that neither ſieges nor nego- 
tiations availed any thing, ceded it to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in 2713. They 
again made an attempt in 1727; but were 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after lying before it ſe- Jeel ſki 


veral months, At this time they attempted to 
blow up the rcek, but found it impracticable; 

and to this day it continues in the poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh. Since that time it has been more 
ſtrongly fortified, new works and improvements 
being daily added to it; ſo that the place is 
-zendered impregnable by any other means, than 
treachery or ſurpriſe (for ſtarved it cannot be, 

whilſt our fleet can ſupply it). Henes the Spa- 
niards only become richculous in attempting it 
by formal ſieges. Here are people of all na- 
tions, as Turks, Jews, and Moors. The garri- 
ſon is confined within very narrow limits, the 
ground of which produces hardly any thing; ſo. 
that all their proviſions are brought them, either 
from England, or from Cepta on the Barbary 
coaſt. The road of Gibraltar is neither ſaſe 
againſt an enemy nor ſtorms, and is not conve- 
nient for refitting of veſſels, though: they may 
be laid on their ſides for careening. The ſtreights 
are twenty - ſqur miles long, and about fifteen} 
broad ; through which ſets a current from the 
Atlantic ocean into the Mediterranean, and for 
the ſtemming of it, a briſk gale is required. 

Since ſeye:al- notorious oppreſſions have been 
committed by our military governors of Gib- 
raltar, xho uſed to exact, and do what they 
pleaſed, the parliament, after a narrow inſpec- 
tion into the affair, have erected the town into 


8 body corporate, the civil power being now 


lodged in its magiſtrates, It lies forty miles 
S. W. of Ca: iz, and eighty S, of Seville, Lat. 
36 deg, 21 min, N. long. 6 deg. 15 min. W. 

GID/DILY, Adv. with the appearance of] 
external thinks.; turning round though at reſt; 
with a rimming in the head, F iguratively, 
without ſteadineſs, or forethought ; -raſhly. 

 GID'DY, Adj. L gidi, Sax. ] having a ſwim · i 
ming in the head, whereby external things, 
though at reſt, ſeem to tura round. ; ; changeable; 
iaconſtant; unſteady; | heedleſs ; { (Glated too 
much with fucceſs or praiſ. 

GID'DY-BRAINED, Adj. e eee | 
leſs ; raſh-z,or undertaking. a thing without 
weighing its conſequences. 

GID'DY-HEADED, Adi. without thought, 
caution, Readineſs, or conſlancy. 

GD DT PACE D, Adj. moving. like one 
that has a ſwimming in the head; raſh ; heed- 
leſs; tkaughtleſs, 5 Of theſe more briſk and 
% g:ddy-paced times. Shak. 


GIF, S. {Sax.-.giof;, 0. gafas Ron. ] 


9 beſtowed on another; without price 
or exchange; the act of giving. When applied 
to the Deity, an offering, or obtion. any 
power, or peculiar talent and faculty, fo called 
becauſe given, or implanted in our natyre, not 


acquired by art. He who bas the pif of 1 | 


« dicuſe Spe, No. Seen In 52; 
GIF'TED, Adj. given, or beſſoned; ; not 
n by labour. „With my en gifted 


"GM _ 
«. ſtrength.” Mite. i d with extracrdi- 


nary powers. 

GIG, S. [ hugel, Teut, hog bel, Belg. a; ball] 
a ſmall top made of born, Ek id kept ſpinning 
by whipping it with a leather thong, or a dyy' d 
in. 

GIGANTIC, S, [ gigantis, genitive of gi- 
gans, Lat.] reſembling a giant; of an enormous 
hize, F 81 exceedingly wicked, 

To GIGGLE, V. N. [the g is pronounced 
8 to be inclined to 0 to laugh at 
tri 

GIG'GLER, 8. [the g is pronounced has) 
one who burſſs into laughter at the leaſt tri 
one very much inclined to laughter. 

GIG'LET, S. Lgeagl, Sax. gol, Belg. gil- 
let, Scot,] a wanton, laſcivious girl. 6 To be 
< the pillage of a giglet wench. Shak. 

G O, S. [Fr. gigetto, Ital. } the k ip joint, 

To GILD, V. A. {peter gilded, or gilt] to 


waſh over With liquid, or cover with leaf - gold; 


to brighten. To; gild over, to recommend a 
thing, or. hide its defects by ſome additional or- 
nament. 

GIE/DER, S. one who. covers the ſurface of 
any body with gold; a coin valued from one 
ſhilling and bxpence to two ſhillings, from 
gbield, Dan. geld, Teut, money, _ 

GILDVING, S. gold laid or, flugk on any ſur- 
face, by way of ornament; the act of covering 
with gold. 

GILL, s. Cell Il, a cleft, or .chinl, ls 
Span. gula, Lat.] the apertures on each fide of 
the head of a fiſh, which they breathe through, 
2 of their mouths, as is obſerved by Galen, 

de uſu partum, I. 6. c. g. and by Plin, I. 9. c. 
8. the former of whom gives us a ſhort but ad- 
mirable deſcription. of their conſtruction. The 


red flap which hangs down from the beak of a 


fowl ; or fleſhy excreſcence under the chin of a 
man; a liquid meaſure, containing the fourth 
part of a. pint; a woman or female companion. 


Each Jack with his gill,” Ben Fobnjon, In 


Botany, the plant called ground ivy. Likewiſe 
ale wherein ground-ivy 1 been ſteeped. 

GIL'LY-FLOWER,. 8. corrupted from 
Fuly-flower, ſo called from the month it blows 
| in], in Botany, the diantbus, under which genus 
are included pinks, carnations and the ſweet- 
william. 

GILT, 8. from gil] gold laid on any ſur- 


Face, Figuratively, golden ſhew, or ſplendor. 


«© When thou waſt in thy gilt and thy ell 

GILT, Part. of 

- GILT/-HEAD, 8 the name of Cw fiſh, 

CILT'-TAIL, S. a worm ſo ales, from 
its yellow tail. 

GIM, Adj. bee Sax. a Jjenel, or precious 
tone] neat; ſpruce; 1 dreſſed : an old 
word, Which 1 now =» ::. 

SIM CRACK, or GIMCRANE, s. 3 
flight piece of mechaniſm, mas curious thay 
uſeful, 

GIMLET, S. a boxer ih a "kind of worm 
or ſere w at the end. 

GIM MER, S. TSee,Gimmal] a movement; 
a part of a machine 3 machinery. be 


60 imme. U 


- 


More. 


IN, 8. Tabea 
ſaate 3 4 
liquor drawa © 


tracted from Geneva, 


colour, vj bat and-pungent taſte, 'uſed in 


* " 


- GIÞPT! 
« gimners of the world hold together, nov fo | 
1 much by geometry, 1 matte gen 


GIMP, 8. a kind of a-, or pen 


engine} a trap or 
pump worked hy. whack; 2 8 
from juniper-berries Te, ＋ 


GIN'GER, S. fg. Omen, gengifr, 
engebro, or gjenz;ero, Ital. gingembre, kn 
ele Lat.] an aromatic root, of a yellow 


„ 


cookery” ag a ſpice, by pcaries as a med 
cine, In Notaay, it is eee, the 


of flour ſweetened with treacle, and maxcd wath 

nger, and aromatic ſeeds. 

GIN'GERLY, Adv, { giagre, Sax. younger 3 
becauſe weaker than thoſe WhO are more ad- 
vanced in years] in a ſoft, tender, . cautious, and 
flow manner. £ has ist e e N 
« ſo.gingerly.” N. nagh 

GIN'G RNESS,.$ .. caution, tenderneſs, or 
ſightneſs..in handling,. for fear of hurting or 
ſoiling 3 niceneſs. 

GINGIVAL, Adi. Fa gingiva, Lat. the 
gums] belonging to the sums. The oc- 
60 50 appulſe, eſpecially the 


V. N. [formed from the 


fangs to have a ſharp noiſe, applied to that | gir 


made by ſevera} pieces 4 money ſhook toge- 
ther; ta ſhake. pieces of money or metal toge- 
ther, G a8 as to make them ſound. 3 
GINGLE, S. the ſound made 'by ſeveral 
pieces of money or metal ſhook together ; the 


with the ſame letters or ſyllables, - + - | 

GINGLY!'MOID, Adj. [of y,, [and 
dec, Gr. a ſhape, or form] ren _— 
proaching to a ginglymus. 

GIN'NET, S. [e, Gr.] a nag i pada 
or degenerated breed. From hence ſome derive, 
but erroneouſly, 4 Sponiſh bun, Nene 20. 
vritten for giant. 

GINGLY!/MUS,. S. Ties. ipſkujier, Gr. | 
a hinge] in Anatomy, a kind of artien 


11 whoſe motos reſembles that of a. 


ge. 

GIN'SENG, 8. a root, lately . from 
China into Europe, * rowniſh colour on the 
outſide, and ſomewhat yellowiſh within; its 


taſte is acrid, ſpicy, and ſome what bitter; its 
ſmell agreeable, aromatic, but not very ſtrong. 
It is valued ſo highly by the Chineſe, that they 
ſell it for three times its weight in filver, Zu- 
r0peans eſteem it a good medicine in vertigoes, 
convulſions, and nervous complaints, and re- 
commend it. as one of the beſt reſtoratives 
known, 

GIP'SY, 8. [corrupted from Egyptian] a va- 
gabond, of - a natunl particular dark com- 
plerion, who pretend to tell future events by 
palmeftry or phyſiognomy. Figuratively, uſed 
to imply a perſon of a dark complexion ; or a 
woman of great craftineſs and cunning, 


| 


the herb turaſole. 


— 


round as with a girdles, - 


| found, made by ſeveral words or Fan | 
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8 V 
| GIRA'SOLE, 8. [ gira(o!, Fr.] in Botany, 
In Jewelling, the opal frane. 
To GIRD, V. A. Ipreter girdal; or gint] to 


hind round ; to faſten by binding round ; to in- 


or cloath; to inclaſe ; to incirele. * The 
yſeian iſle-girt with ths river Triton" 


"tre S. 2-twitch,: os pang aan the 


pain or ſenſation: cauſed by a girdle drown tight 
on x ſudden. 


<«« Conſcience by this means ig 
e freed from many ſoarſul girds and bu, 
ce uchich the atheiſt feels. 7a | 

IN DER, S. in Architecture, the 1argeſt 
piece of timber in a ſwor j its ends are faſtened 


Lato the ſummoers or p hroaſt- ſummers, and ſup- 
port the joiſts which are framed into it. 5 


amin . 
GIN'GERBREAD, $. a kind of bread mage 8 
| Belg, 1 Few 'eut, ]-any thing or bandage dy 


n, 8. [ geral, gyrdl, Sax. 

round the waiſt, and tied tpi phony in 
cloſure or circumfezegce,.. ** Within the ee 
„ of theſe walls, Sha. The equator, a 
great circle ſurrounding the world like a Brdle. 
Under the giralæ of the world. BUC. 
To GIRDLE, V. A. to encompaſs and tur- 
© The gentle babes 
girdling one anothen Shak, To incloſe, 
thu in, or inyiron. O0 thou wall—that 

girdieft in thoſe wolves.” | Shak. © 
- GIR Derne f 8. à belt worn round the 


val. Holder. | waiſt. 


Tem acalagel makes belts or 


GIRL, S. a young 

ied to one who is playful, giddy, and thoughr- 

is, nat arrived to yeass of ion, or not 
acting with that-zeſerve which a perſon of dif- 
eretion ught. 

GIR'LISH F Adj. like a girl, ar one who is 
not arrived to yeats of Wee wanton, P- 
ful, Or giddy. 5 
- GIR/LISHLY, 443. in a wanton, playful, 
giddy, or thasghtlafd manner, en 5 


in Rock, S. a Kind of fiſh. "# 2k 

' GIRT, participle paſſive of Gird. 5 

To CIRT, V. A. from gird. Johsſon 
fays it is an improper word] to gird; to fur 
round or eneirele. The radiant line that 
& girts the globe. Ticke!, - 

GIRT, S. [from girt, the verd, or dk 
gurt, Belg.) a band hich goes under or round 
a horſe's belly, and faſtens the ſaddle, or a bur- 
then on its back. In Surgery, a circular ban- 
dage with a bolſter in the middle. 
cc common bandage is by that of the grrr.” 
Wiſem 

Ern S. ¶ from g ird, the verb] the band 
by which the ſaddle is ane n a horſe; 
the circumference: or (meaſure a perſon : 
waiſt, ſo called becauſe found * means of * 
itt or band put round it. 

To GIRTH, V. A. to put on or bind with 2 


girth. 
|  GITH, s. [ gitbeorn, Sax, an herb called 


Guinea pepper. 
To GIVE, V. A. [preter, gave, 


participle 
E give) to preſent, or wut on avother 


of 
. a N WW, , 2 ho R ” 8 Wo 
n E 


female, or woman : ap- 


«© The e 5 


without 
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their meat, by means of ſtones which they 


GLA 


-withont receiving any thing in exchange; to 
tranſmit, communicate, or impart from one's 
Felf to another by hand, ſpeech, or writing; to 
align ; to put into a perſon's poſſeſſion; to con- 
Ban. ' To give for, to exchange one thing for 
r , To pive ear, to liſten, or attend to 
| perſon ' us. Where he gave no 
. ear,” Bac. Dre way, to yield without 
"reſiſtance, or denial.” To offer. To give 
<< no offence.”” Burnet.” Uled with to, to ad- 
dict, apply, or hab tuate. Given to plea- 
© ſure, Bacon. Uſed with ay, to make 
over, to transfer to another. ſoined to our, to 
proclaim; publiſh z or utter ; to ſpread à falſe 
report or rumour. Uſed” with up," to reſign, | 
quit, yield, abandon; or deliver. To grow. 
weiß; to melt; to thaw, Uſed within, to 
retreat; to give way; to go back. T5 
4. Scots battalion was forted to give in. Hayy. 
Uſed with inte, to comply with; to afſent'to; 
to yield to. Uſed with of, to ceaſe, Uſed 
With over, to ceafe from an act. To grve out, 
to ceaſe from a conteſt; to yield. Uſed with 
<vay, or place, to yield without reſiſtance 3 to 
fall back or make room. as 
> GIV'ER, S. one that lets another have a 
thing without receiving any thing in return. 

GIZ /Z. ARD, S. | gefer, Fr. gigeria, Lat.] 
a ſtrong muſculous ſtomach in birds, wherein 


what a 


' ſwallow, is ground in pieces, as' if in a mill, 
To grumble in the gizzard, is applied to thoſe 
who are diſſatisfied; or diſcontented. CER 
© GLACIA'TION, S. glacies, Lat. ice, 
cer, Fr.] the act of turning into ice; ice. 
© Hai), which is alſo a glaciation, Broten. 
GLA'CIS, 8. [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
e 35506 7 2 2 RED 

GLA, Adj.'f glade, glæd, Sax. glad, Dan. 
gladur, Run. gladde, preter of gled, II. to re- 
Joice] chearful; gay; rejoicing at ſome good: 
which has happened. Figuratively, uſed for any 
thing which appears fertile, bright, or ſhewy. 
«© The ſolitary place ſhall be g/ad for them. 
Tſai. xxxv. = PET x 5 ESE? 
To GLAD/DEN, V. A. to cheer; to affect 
with a ſenſation of pleaſure or delight.” ; 

GLAD DER, S. one who raiſes delight and 
pleaſure. Thou gladder of the mount of 
„% „„ 

GLADE, S. [ glad, Dan.] a lawn or open- 
ing in a wood; a paſſage through a wood made 
by lopping off the branches of trees. 

GLA DEN, or GLA DER, S. | gladius, 
Lat.] ſwordgraſs. In Botany, a general name 
of plants with a broad blade. 43 
' GLADIA'TOR, S. [Lat. gladeateur, Fr.] a 
perſon who uſed to fight with a naked ſword in 
the publielc ſhews at Rome. Figuratively, a 
prize fighter; or ſword player. 

GLAD'LY, Adv. in a joyful or chearful 


manner. | 
GLAD/NESS, S. a ſenſation of joy or de- 
light, ariſing at the proſpect of ſuceeſs, or from 
the actual poſſeſſion of good. | 
-* GLAD'SOME, Adj. delighted; pleaſed, 


bitants. 


* 


"* GLAD'SOMELY, Adv; with foe ſenſation 


of delight or pleaſure, '  _ - my 
GLAD'SOMENESS, 8. gaiety ; alight ſen- 
glair 5 Fr.] the 


ſation of joy or delight; ' © 

GLAIRE, 8. [ glare, Sax. 
"white of an egg; a kind of halbert. 

To GLAIRE, V. A. [| glairer, Fr.] to var- 
niſh, or ſmear with the white of an egg : uſed 
by book-binders, | eee ne 75 
. GLA/MORGANSHIRE, -S,: one of the 
counties of South NOW It lies partly in the 
dioceſe of St, David's, and partly in that of 
Llandaff, and is a maritime county, having the 
Severn ſea, or Briſtol channel, on the S. Mon- 
mouthſhire- on the E. Carmarthenſhire on the 
W. and Brecknockſhire on the N. It is pro- 
bably enough conjectured, to have . 
longed to ſome prince or abbey of the name of 
Morgan: others derive it from Mor or Moir, 
fignifying the ſea, as it lies along that of the Se- 
vern. Templeman "reckons its length forty- 
five miles, and breadth twenty-one.” Others 
make its dimenſions" ſomething greater. It is 
divided into ten hundreds, as many market- 
towns, and eighteen * pariſhes, in Which are 
reckoned fixteen rivers, and about 58,000 inha- 
The air on the N. ſide, Where it is 
mountainous, is ſharp, from the long con- 
tinuance of the ſnow ); but on the S. fide it is 
mild; the country being more level, more po- 
pulous, and beating large crops of corn, and 
very ſweet gra. Sheep and cattle abound in 
all parts of it, there being fruitful valleys among 
the mountains that yield very good paſtutre. Its 
other commodities are lead, coals, fiſh, and 
butter. The principal rivers are the Rhymny 
or Remny, the Taffe, the Ogmore, the Avon, 
the Cledaugh, and the Tave. Formerly this 
ſhire was fortified with” abundance of caſtles, 
moſt of Which haye long ſince fallen to decay. 
It ſends but two members to parliament; name- 
ly, a knight of the ſhire, and a burgeſs for the 
town” of Caerdiff. This county begins South 
Wales, which extends itſe}f from the mouth of 
the Avon weſtward, to the Biſhop and his 
Clerks, rocks ſo called, which lie off St. Da- 
vid's in Pembrokeſhire ; and from thence runs 
north to Aberdovy. On its coaſt are ſeveral 
ſmall harbours and ports, principally for ihip- 
ping off their coals and proviſions; both which 
are exported in great quantities; the firſt to all 
the 'coaſts of Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, and 
Cornwall, and ſome to Ireland; and the ſecond 
article they ſend to Briſtol, - particularly butter, 
ſalted and barrelled up, as that of Suffolk and 
Yorkſhire is ſent to London 

GLANCE, S. I plants, Belg, glantx, Teut.] 
a ſudden ſhoot or beam of light or ſplendor ; 2 
ſtroke or dart of light. : 79275 

To GLANCE,V. A. [-glantzen, Teut. ] to 
ſhoot a ſudden ray of light or ſplendor; to fly 
off, or to ſtrike, in à ſloping manner, Uſed 
wich at, to hint at, or cenſure a perſon's faults 


p by ſome oblique hints. Uſed with eye, to take 


a quick, flight, or tranſient view; to view ob- 


GLAN- 


| tiquely. « Glarcing an qe of pity on his loſſes.” 


— 


| 


= 2, &y 2 2 wes tea a i 
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„ 
.GLANC/INGLY, Adv, in an oblique man- 
; tranſiently, 
GL AND, S. [Fr. glans, glandis, Lat.] in 
Anatomy, a ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance, which ſerves 
wi arate a particular humour from the blood. 
AN'DERS, S. in Farriery, a running of 


of malignity. 


maſt, or fruit like acorns, 
GLAN'/DULE, S. [Fr. glandula, Lat.] in 


Anatomy, a mall gland; ſometimes applied in 

the plural, to ſignify what are vul called 

the almonds of the rs: 25; 

%% . collection of 
ds, 


GLAN'DULOUS, Adj. [ landuleus, Fr. 
glanduloſus. Lat.] pertaining, ſituated in, or 
having the nature of the glands. 

To GLARE, V. N. [ laeren, Belg. ] 
ſhine ſo bright as to dazzle the eyes. to 
ſhine with a luſtre too much laboured, applied to 
writings. To flaſh. 
« lightning. Milt, » 


luſtre; a fierce piercing look. A lion now 
« he ſtalks with fiery glare. Par. Loſe. 

_ GLARE'OUS, Adj. ¶ glaireux, Fr. glareoſus, 
Lat. See Glare) confiſting of viſcous and tran- 
ſparent matter like the white of an egg. 

GLAR'ING, | | Part, of glare ] flagrant; 
enormous, applied to any very great crime. 

GLASS, S. C glas, Sax, glas, Belg. ] an arti- 
ficial ſubſtance made by fuſing or melting fixed 
ſalts, flint, and ſand together, with a vehement 
fire, tranſparent to the fight, ductile when hot, 
but not malleable; a glaſs veſſel of any kind, 
particularly a cup, with a foot, to drink out of: 
hence, figuratively, it is uſed for that quantity 
af liquor, which ſuch a veſſel contains, as a 
glaſs of wine. A glaſs to view one's face i in; a 
perſpective, or a glaſs to view diſtant or near obs 
jects with; a glaſs made uſe of for meaſuring 
time, by means of ſand which runs through a 
imall aperture, and called an hour glaſs, 

To GLASS, V. A. to ſee as inaglaſs; to 
cover with, or caſe in glaſs; to glaze. 

GLASS!- GAZING, Adj. finical ; or often 
contemplating himſelf in a looking glaſs. 9 

— glaſs-gazing, ſuper - ſerviceable, finical 
“rogue. Shak, 

GLASS!-HOUSE, S. a houſe where glaſs i is 
made and manufactured. | 

GLASS-MAN, S. one who ſells glaſs. 

GLASS'MET AL, S. glaſs in fuſion, | 

GLASS'WORT, S. from glas, Sax. ] in Bo- 
any, the falſela. 

GLASS V, Adi. partaicing of the nature of 
elaſs; reſembling glaſs in ſmoothneſs, luſtre, or 
briahtneſs. 

GLAS!TENBURY- THORN, S. in Bota- 
ny, a variety of the common hawthorn, from 
which it differs in flowering twice a year; be- 
cauſe, in mild ſeaſons, it oſten flowers in No- 


17 


to 
and tianſient ſhoot or ray of ſplendor; luſtre 3 


'brightneſs. 


Every eye gl d 


GLARE, S. an overpowering, or dazzling J 


' mas day, are 
and eK. no foundation. 


Malmeſbury, 


Shah. 


rember or December, and again at the uſual 


GLE 
time with the common ſort: the ſtories told of 
its budding, bloſſoming, and fading on Chriſt - 
cenſured by Miller as ridiculous, 


GLAUCO'MA, S. [Lat;] of A ον⁴, of 


ele Gr.] in Medicine, A diſorder of the 
— matter from the noſe, differing in co- ey 
 lour, according to the | 
 GLANDIFEROUS, Adj. [of glam, Lat. an 
acorn, and fero, Lat. to bear] bearing acorns, : | 


rar, 8. 2 e, Ft. ] a broad ſword or 
« W 
rg "Woes in uſe, 


To GLAZE, V. A. to furniſh windows with 


glaſs ; to cover with a ſubſtance reſembling glaſs, 


like that with which potters cover their earthen 
ware, porcelain, &c. To cover or overlay with 
ſomething ſhining. ** Sorrow's eye glaz'd 
« with blinding tears. Shak, | 
GLA/ZIER, S. one whoſe trade is to make 
glaſs windows. According to William of 
were firſt introduced into this 
iſland by Benedict, biſhop of Durham. 
GLEAM, S. [pronounced gleem] a ſudden. 


o GLEAM, v. N. to thine with ſudden 
and tranſient flaſhes; to 1 
GLEA'MY, Adj. fl ing 3 darting ſudden 
and tranſient flaſhes of light, 
To GLEAN, V. A. 
collect what is ſcattered by thoſe who carry in 


a harveſt ; to gather any thing thinly ſcattered ; 


to colleft from different places in a book, or 


from different authors. 
CLEAN, S. a collection made by flow de- 


grees, and laborious application. ** The gleams 
tc of yellow thyme diftend his thighs. Doyd. 

GLEAN'ER, S. one who gathers after the 
reapers; one who gathers any thing ſlowly and 
laboriouſly 3 one who. collefts from different 
places in the ſame book, or from a variety of 
authors, 

' GLEAN'ING, S. the act of picking up. 
corn ſcattered by the huſbandmen z; the act of 
gathering any thing ſlowly and laboriouſly ; 
the act of collecting from different authors, or 
from different places in the ſame book. | 

GLEBE, S. [ gleba, Lat.] a clod; turf; 


ſoil; land. In Natural Hiſtory, a clod, or piece 


of fone or earth, frequently containing ſome 
metal or mineral, In Law, church land. 
GLE/BOUS, Adj. abounding in clods, -  - 
GLE'BY, Adj. abounding in clods. Figu- 
ratively, fertile, or fruitful. « Diffus'd o'er 
virtue s g land. Prior. 
GLEDE, S. [ glida, Sax. ] a kite. 
c ſhall not eat the glede. Deutr. 
GLEE, S. [ git, Sax, ] joy or mirth. 


GLEE'FUL, Adj. full of joy; gay; chear 
ful. Every thing doth make a g/ceful n 


GLEEK, S. 
« ſtrel. Shak. 


To. GLEEK, v. A. [ gin gman, Sax. ] to. 
oll 15 CAR, 


ſneer; to mimick ; to dr 


ce or gelling at this gentleman," "Shak, 


aged clubs and glaues. 


RARER) glen] to 


« Ye 


cc = . 
« Blouzelinda dead? Farewell my gler. 72 


is, Sax, a muſician. .<* No 8 
* money, but t 25 jk Toke 1 1 give you the min · 
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eo GLEFN, v. N.-fpertiaps a eorruption of 
gleam] to een or poliſh, Hard 
gleoning armeur. Prior. 

GLEET, S. the flowing or 9 11 
our from any wound. Uſually. appl 
flux of thin humour from the urethra. 

To GLEET, V. N. to drop ſlowly, or one 
wich a thin hamovr, Figuratively, to run 
flowly. . Gleet down the rocley caverns. Ch, 

GLEE'TY, Adj. reſembling a Lett, | hin 
and fanious, applied to hymours 

« GLEW, S. get, Brit. glau, ee 
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— 


tenacious matter, uſed as a cement to join di- 


vers things together. The common glew 16 
made of the ins or hides of beaſts: fiſh glew | 


Is made of the mucilaginous parts of a large fiſh, 
found' chiefly in the Ruffinn ſeas, and is wHat 


we call ; 
e . gire, III. ſmooth, lid, Sax; 


] mooth; Aippery';z w ine- 

in the ſurface 3 mel 5&6 2h be 

eaſily moved. Voluble, applied to ſpeech. 1. 

Hear, on the clerzy how v gh his tongue ran,” 1! 
GLIB, 8. a thick curſes: buſh of hair hang." 
ing down over the eyes, worn by the ancient Iriſh, 
GLIB'LY, Adv. from gib] ſmoothly ;/ 
without any obſtacle. . Slide giibly into de- 

« traction. Cov. of the Tongue. 1 
+ GLIB'NESS,' 8. ſmoothneſs; flipperinefs. 
Volubility, or eaſineſs of motion, applied to the, 


o Lx, v. N. glidan, 888.105 or 


. gently, ſmoothly; or without any tumult; A 
to more ſmoothly and flowly along. 
LIDE, S. Ho a ſliding motion; the 
act of paſſing ſmoothly. 
SLIK E, S. a ineer, or ſcoff. 
4. tard's braves; and Charles's glites,”* Shak.” 
To GLIM MER, V. N. [ g/immer, Dan.] 
to ſhine faintly; to afford a faint light. 
GLIWMER, S. a faint ſplendor, or dim 
light; a foſſil, lodges t in ſparry and fighy bodies, 
ſo called from its ſhining, 
GLIM'MERING, S. an imperſeR view. 
«+ Got a dimmering who they were.” Werton. 
A faint reſemblance ; a trace. There was 
18 2 ginumering of the Jewiſh ! tites in 
Ke it. 33 
GLIMPSE, S. a wealt, faint light; a ſud- 
den, or quick flaſhing light. 5 Light as the 
cc lightning gimpſe they ran. Par. Lot. A 
tranfient luſtre; a ſhort and tranfitory vie w. 
«© Now by glimpſe diſcern Ithuriel. Par, 
A ſhort fleeting enjoyment, -©* That I ſhoule 
% know glimpſe of delight. Prior. A faint 
reſemblance, or likeneſs. ** No man hath a 
virtue that he has not a gli mpſe of.“ Shak. 
To GCLIS/TEN, V. N. el Agena, Sax. ] to 
ſhine with luftre or i; er, 
LIS TER, S. See che, which is the moſt | 
ſpelling, | 
To GLIT'TER, V. N. ij glitenan, glittnian,” 
Sax.] to ſhine with luſtre, vor poliſh ;' to 
gleam ; to appear pompous and fplendid* 
The moſt — diſcord. 


3 


to 2 


oh The baſ- |] 


E 


i — 
3 
wh 2 + vr 


15 QLIT/TER;: S. luſtte; | 
$19" ſhowy brightneſs, We? N 
un TERINGES,: Adv. with! 2 © Gig 
'or ſparlæling luſtre. 
Jo GLOAR, v. A. lire, J 
| BLOT, v N. 3 corroptio 
. . 1 n 
2 to look fideways at a perſon; to caſt a 
en glanee at a perſon. 8 
* to gibat for ou. R we. 
2 Adj, formed in the ſhape of 
GLO'BARD,'S. [from = glont=worm; 
"GLOBE, S. [Fr. gi a round ov al] 
Having every part of its 1 
from the center; the earth; 3 


the various regions of the ark, ſeas, Ic. are 
depictod in their proper forma, chaghitudes, fte 
and ſituations. 
GLOBE“ AMARANTH, S. in Botany, the 
laſting flower. 
GLOBE!-DAISY, 3. s kind of 3 
L fe ph $. kind of round: or ordi- 
i 


ſingle circumſcribed Jeayesy like the ranuxculu:, 
having a cup or empalement, with five ſmall 
leaves of the ſame colour with the flower, 

LO BOSE, Adj. | globoſus, Lat,] round or 
ſpherical, 0 Thans this err eg 2 
<c out fi read. Par. . 
| GLOBO'SITY,'S, roundneſs, 
GLO'BOUS, Adj. [ g/ebofus, Lat. 
Large glodous irons fly, of dreadful hiſs. Pil. 
|! GLOBULAR, Adj. f ghbulus, Lat. glebro, 
* round; in dhe form of a ſmall globe or 
ſphere. 

GLOBULAYRTA; 8. [Lat. gib, Fr.] 
in Botany, the blue daiſy. It 18 ranged in the 
firſt ſe, of Linnzus's 4th claſs, 

GLO'BULE, S. [Fr. glas, Brit. globulus, 
Lat.] a ſmall particle of matter of a round: or 
ſpherical” form, applied to "red particles of the 
blood, Cc. 

' GLO'BULOUS, Adj. in | the form of a ſmall 
ſphere ; round. 
| -GLO'CESTER, or GLOUCESTER; S.'by 
the Britons called Catr-glow, i. e. fine city, and 


. 


anciently by the Romans Glovum, a large, well- 


built and . place, the capital of the county 
of its name, It was fortified; but after the 
Teftoration diſmantled by act of parliament, on 
account of the obſtinate reſiſtance it made a- 
gainſt the forces of king Charles I. It ſlands 
on the Severn, over which river is a large ftone 
bridge, the firſt next the ſea, It abounds with 
eroſſes and ſtatues of the kings of England. 
The old houſes projecting into the ſtreets, and 
its croſs, having keen pulled down by act of 
parliament, in 1750, inftead of the latter 
is a ſtatue of colonel Selwyn, their -member, 
| who at his own expence made a very large re- 
ſervoir about half a mile off, through the trunk 
pf which'the water is brought into a ſquare ba- 
ſon at its feet; and from thence conveyed into 
ſour canals, one paſſing through each of the 
four great ſtreets that here interſect at right 
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„ and is the center of che eity, But 
draughts by Mr. Rickets have been made of the 
curious pieces of antiquity in the aforeſaid croſs, 
by order of the ſociety of antiquarians in Lon- 
don. To the vaſt number of churches and re- 

18 foundations in this city, alludes the pro- 
velb, © As ſure as God is at Glouceſter. This is 
the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe cathedral is a venerable. 

pile, with a handſome tower, and finely vaulted | 
e On the N. fide lies the unfortunate king 
Edward II. Before the high altar, in the middle 
of the church, lies the rely unfortunate | 
prince Robert, eldeſt ſon of William the Con- 


ys twen 2 ears, by his brother William Ru- 
1 le of Caerdiff. Here is Net 
ing place, like the gallery in the cupola t 
ng gh London. The cloifters are very beanti- 
ful, and in the ſtyle of the chapel in King's rol- 
lege, Cambridge. In the city are large remains 
of abbeys, boch of black and white friats. The 
famous Strongbow, who ſubdued Ireland, lies in 
the chapter · houſe. It is governed by a mayor, 
and has alſo a high ſteward, c. Here are 
twelve companies, the maſters of which attend 
the mayor on all public occaſions, in their 
gowns, and with ſtreamers. It has a large quay 
and Wharf on the river, and a cuſtom-houſe. 
The firſt proteſtant biſhop, Dr. John Hooper, 
was burnt in the cemitiry of his own cathedral, : 
in the reign of queen Mary. At Glouceſter 4 
great-proviſion for the poor, particularly Bar- 
tholomew's hoſpital, for fif > 6 - four men and at 
men, with à miniſter, phyſician, and ſurgeo 
a Blue-coat hoſpital, to which Sir Robert Ri Nich, 
a native, gave 6000 l. for educating twenty 
boys, and for maintaining and cloathing anually 
ten men and women, Beſides theſe and three 
more, there are ſeveral benefactions for en- 
couraging young tradeſmen, and putting out. 
boys apprentices, And here an infirmary has. 
been lately erected. A mile or two off is Robin 
Hood $ hill both a pleaſant walk for the citi- 
rens, and from which the town is ſapplied with! 
water ; and not far off, at Laffington, are found 


the aſtroites or ſar-ſtones, about the breadth of ö 


a filver penny, and thickneſs of a half crown, 
finely engraved by nature on the flat fide, By 


this city, the Rickning way runs from the Se- 


vern's mouth into Yorkſhire, Glouceſter bas 
given titles of Earl and Duke to ſeveral of the 
royal family: the laſt duke was queen Anne's: 
fon, who died in his minority. 


bat fought in it, detween Edmund Ironſide, and 
Canute the Dane. 
Wedneſday and Saturday, 
5, Where is 4 great vent fot cheeſe; July 

September 28, and, Noyeraher 28, tor cattle 
and | horſes. It ſends -tWo' members to patlia- 
ment, and lies ninety - our miles from London. 


GLO\CESTERSHIRE, or GLO/UCES-! 


- TERSHIRE,'S 
It is bounded. on, th 
fordfhire, and Berk 


, an inland county of England. 
e ; It 


two miles in length, 
though others —_— Roman ge; leſs. 
contains one city, namely, that of its n 
twenty-ſeven market-towns, and 280 8 
The number of its inhabitants amounts to 
162,568, who are repreſented by two knights 
of the ſhire, and two each for the city of Glou- 
2 the boroughs of Cirenceſter and Tewkſ- 
ry. 
che Severn, the Wye, the Avon, the Ifis, the 
Leden, the Frome, the Stroude, the Wiodruſh, 
and other ſmaller ſtreams. 
queror, after a miſerable liſe, and impriſonment] country is healthy throughout ; but has a 
ference of ſoil, 
the weſtern woody 
with a pleaſant and fro 
is much indented by the 'Severn, waſhing this 
| country for forty 
cluding its windings) ;, ſo that it 
ſarles from abroad, and gives the means of con- 
veying the native commodities into foreign parts. 
This river in ſome places is two or three miles 
broad, and comes. in with a tide called the boar ʒ 
lick rolls with a head from two. to four 419 
high, carrying every thing before it, and o 
flowing its banks. It is remarked, that 
tides in it are largeſt one year at full moon, and 


| eſpecially bacon and cyder, 


Juſt by is the! 
little ile of Alney, famous for the fingle com- 


Its weekly markets are on 
* annual fairs April; 


— 


E. by, Warwickſhire, Ox- 
on the S, by Somer-| 
ſetſhite and Wilſhire, on "the N. by Worceſter- 
ſhire,” and on the W. by - Herefordſhire we 
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It is watered by ſeveral large' rivers, as 
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miles together (ſeventy, in- 
ings - neceſ- 


next at the change; and likewiſe one year the 
night-tides are bighe, and another thoſe of the 
day. It abounds with all ſorts of grain, cattle, 
fo f, and game, with every thing that other 
counties produce, and as good in their Kind z 
And its rivers 2 | 
bound with fiſh ; as ſalmon in the Severn, do 
gether with lampreys and conger-eels, 
To GLO'MERATE, V. A, [ glomeratus, of 
lomero, Lat.] to gather ſeveral parts or bodies 
to a round ody or ſphere. s 
GLOMERA'TION, S, I glomeratio,, Late] 
the act of forming ſeveral parts or bodies int 
round ball or ſphere ; a body formed ĩnto a l. 
'GLOOM, lommunz, Sax. ] an * 
fect, faint, or ul Lim 55 bt Br 
To GLOOM, V. N. to thine obleurely 4 to 
be darkiſh, like the twilight; to be N 1 to 
be melancholy, dull, or allen. 8 
GLOOC MIN ESS, S. want of light; 
neſs ; darkiſhneſs; diſmalneſs z lee 
Rdneſs, or melancholy, 
GLOOMY, Adv. dimly ; ; b lk 
light., F igurativel ſullenly; wich a 5 
aſpect, © How ghomily he locke d. Dr. 
GLOOMv, Adj. * obſcure ; 
lightened ; having a faint. Th 3 Tok, 
blackith ; füllen; melancholy; 
GLO RIED, Adi. N ; he 
eſteemed an object N He | 
| boaſted in, Your once Llanies, friends? 
Milt. | 


GLORIFICA'FON, 8. [Fr. 1: the a&;of ll 
giving glory, attributing honour, -ar CRE i 


raiſe, 


| dignified ; 


To 7 Ac Be felon . Srl 14 
fon Lat. ] x procure honour or praie tg,a gen- 
ſon wing; to pay | honaur er er praile in wor- 


ſhip 338 
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Rate of ſplendor, dignity, or glor ß 
- GLO'RIOUS, AS. | gr us, Lat. gloricax, 
Fr.] in its primary ſenſe,  haughty ; proud; 
eftentatious ; or boaſting in any advantage. 


They that are g/orious muſt needs be factious-. 
1 * — celeſtial. roſy red. Milton. To 


Bac, Figuratively, adorned with glory ; ex- 

alted to a ſtate of ſplendor and dignity ; noble; 

Muftrious ; excellent. | | 
GLO/RIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 


to deſerve or confer both glory, dignity and ˖ 


praiſe; illuſtriouſſy; nobly. 3 
GLORY, S. I zhoire, Fr. gloria, Lat. uſed by 
the antient poets as a word of one ſyllable, and 
pronounced glore] praiſe or honour attributed in 
- adcration or worſhip. In Scripture, a ſtate of 
incffable ſplendor and felicity prepared for the 
righteous in heaven; honour ; praiſe; fame; 
Yetiown. © Glory is like a circle in the wa- 
et ter. Shak. A ſtate of ſplendor, dignity, 


and magnificence. © Solomon in all his glory.'* 


Matt. vi. 29. Luſtre, or brightneſs. 

To GLO'RY, V. N. to boaſt in; to be 
proud of. Uſed with in. * Let them look 
40 they glory not in miſchief. Sal. 

To GLOSE, V. A. L gleſan, Sax. ] to flatter; 
to wheedle, | 

GLOSS, S. [Fr. glefing, Sax. yAwoon, Gr.] 
a comment, or explanation of the ſenſe of an 
author, Figuratively, a falſe interpretation, or 
* explanation of the words of an author, 
n order to ſerve a particular purpoſe; a ſuper- 
Gcial luſtre or brightneſs appearing on the ſur- 
face of filk, or any ſmooth or poliſhed thing. 
To GLOSS, V. N. [ glofſer, Fr.] to com- 

ment, or make remarks on the ſenſe of an au- 
_ thor; to make a ſly remark, or give a broad 
hiat ; to palliate, or make a thing appear right 
by ſome ſpecious reaſ 
« You have the art to gloſs the fouleſt cauſe.” 
Philips. 
to embelliſh with ſuperficial ſhew, uſed with 
over. 
'< ſhew.”” Dryd, © 


* 


lete words, 


writer of gloſſes, annotations, or comments. 
' GLOS'SER, S. [ plofſarivs, low Lat.] one 
who explains the writings of an author; a 
licher. | | | 2D 
GCLOS'SINESS, S. [ glyſung, 1225 the 
ſhining luſtre appearing on urface of ſilk, 
or any poliſhed bodies. ä 
- GLOS'SY, Adj. having a ſhining and 
fmoothly poliſhed ſurface. | 
* * CLOVE, S. [g, Sax. ] a covering worn 


upon the hands, either for luxury, or to keep 


them from the inclemency of the weather, 


To GLOVE, v. A. to cloath, or cover 


WS with 2 glove. <* Muft glove this hand. Shak, 


gloves. 


To GLOUT, v. N. to pout ; to look ſul- 


lea, or Eiſcover diſlike and diſcontent in the 


on or interpretation, 
To make the ſurface of a thing ſhine; 
% Ghſs'd over only with a fint-like 


GLOVER, S. one who makes or ſells 


| 


4 


| 


A 


on 
1 
1 
. 
* 
1 
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| with glue. 


to comment or interpret.“ Which ſal 


a paſſagt 
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| countenance. © © Glouting with ſullen ſpicht.“ 


Garth, 


| To OW, v. N. L glowey, Sar. J to be 


heated ſo as to ſhine without flame 3 to burn 
with vehement heat; to preſent or exhibit a 
ſtrong bright colour. With ſmile that 


a heat in any part of the body, . Did 


warmth of paſſion, or heat ariſing from the 
eagerneſs or ardour of the mind: . Phe in- 
ec ward 1 of a heart in love.. Auliſ. 
ardour, applied to paſſions. Brightneſs, or 
ee ee ; _ | 
GLO'W-WORM, S. à ſmall creeping in- 
ſe& or worm, whish appears luminous, or like 
a flame, in the dark. _ Ei 
To GLOZE, V. N. leſan, Sax, .to 
make uſe of ſoothing and flattering words in 
order to perſuade, coax, or wheedle a perſon ; 


4 ” £ 


% land the French unjuſtly gloze—to. be the 
<< realm of France. SA. | 
| GLOZE, S. flattery; ſoothing words; in- 
ſinuations. © Now to plain dealing; lay 
ee theſe glozes by. Shak. 
GLUE, 
things together. See Glew. | 
To GLUE, V. A. [_ glucr, Fr.] to join to- 
gether by a viſcous ſubſtance or cement; to 
hold together. Figuratively, to join or make a 
thing join; to unite as it were with glue. 
« Sink us down to ſenſe, and glue us to thoſe 
c inferior things. Tillotſ. | 
GLU'EBOILER,. S. one who makes glue. 
GLU'ER, S. one who cements or unites 
GLUM, Adj. ſullen; affectedly, and ob- 
ſtinately grave. Some, When they hear a 
te ſtory, look glum. Guardian. 93 
To GLUT, V. A. [ goth, Brit, englbutir, 
Fr, of yauto, Gr.] to ſwallow with little 


chewing; to devour; to cloy, or fill too full; 


GLOSSARY, S. [ gloſſaire, Fr, gloſſarium, 
Lat.] a dictionary SEE obſcure and obſo-. 


to fate; or diſguſt, _ * Enough to glut the 
c hearers. Bac. To feaſt or delight to ſatiety. 


With death's carcaſe glue the grave. Milt. 
GLOSSA'TOR, S. [ glefſateur, Fr.] a 


To bring in large quantities; to overfill, or 
load. Glutting the market. Arbutb. To 
ſaturate, or ſupply with as much as it can diſ- 
ſolve, Sc. The 
ec glutted.. Boyle. 


lowed in a rayenous manner. -Difgorging 


% foul their deviliſh glatr. Par. Loft. More 


than enough; any thing which fills or ſtops up 
by its too great, or exceſſive quantity. 
« By ſome glut, ſtop, or other means, arreſt- 
cc ed in their paſſage,” FMoodeo, | 


GLU!TINOUS, Adj. I glutineux, Fr.] re- 


ſembling glue; viſcous ; uniting by its vitcidl- 


; tenacious. 


GLU'TINOUSNESS, S. the quality of be. 


ing viſcid. 4 2 N r E 
GLUT'TON, 8. Tebetk, Bit. . ghuton, 


Fr.] one who indulges 


7? 
* 


himſelf too much in 


3 4 34 p 3 5 


* not his temples glow.” Audi. To feel a 


S. a viſcous ſubſtance uſed to join | 


menſtruum being already 
Lr, S. that which is gorged or ſwal- _ 


wm, wy © Oo 


GA. 
eating; one Who eats to exceſs, Figuratively, 
_— of any thing to exceſs; In Natural 
Hiſtory, the name of a bird in the Weſt- Indies, 
ſo called from its immoderate eating. 
To GLU/TTONIZ E, V. N. to eat to ex- 
ceſs z to be luxurious. 05 
GLU'TTONOUS, Adj. given 
eatin 87 > n , : 
GLUTT ONOVUSLY, Adv. after the man- 
ner of à glutton, or one who eats to exceſs, 
GLU/TTONY, 8. [ gluttonie, | Fr. See 
Glutton] exceſs in eating. ü 9929 
GLUY; Adj. ſticlcing; viſcous; tenacious ; 
not eaſily ſeparated from what it touches, © Ve- 
« ry gluy or viſcous.” Aadiſ. $40 
GLYN, 8. [ glen, glenne, Sax.] a valley, 
or hollow between two mountains. Thoſe 


ſpecies, - In its vermicular ſtate it is a red mag- 
got, and hath a mouth and other parts accom- 
modated to food: in its aurelia ſtate it has no 
ſuch parts, becauſe it ſubſiſts without food; 
but in its mature (gnat) ſtate, its mouth is fur- 
niſhed with a curious well-made fpear, to 
1 and ſuck out the blood of other ani- 
mals. | Wes 

To GNAW, V. A. 1 gnafan, 
Sax.] to bite and tear off by means of the 
teeth; to eat or chew by degrees to bite in 
agony and rage. They gnazved their tongues 
« for pain. Neu. xvi. 20. To fret, waſte, 
or corrode, + nt 

GNA WER, S. one who, bites or tears in 
pieces with the teeth. | 
' GNO'MON, 8. Huter, Or.] the hand, 
index, or pin of a dial... 1 

GNOMONics, $.,[pwpmmun, Gr.] dial - 
ling; or a ſcience which teaches to find the 
juſt proportions of ſhadows for the conſtruction 
of all ſorts of ſun-dials, 


To GO, V, N. pre I went, 1 have 


gone, participle gone, from gan or gangan, Sax.] | ing. TE | 2 
. . — Sans |  CO'BETWEEN, S. a mediator; or one 


to move ſtep by ſtep z to walk; to move ſlow- 
ly, oppoſed to running. Run to him, thou 
© haſt ſtaid ſo long that going will not ſerve 
*© the turn. Sbat. To proceed from one to 
another. The jeſt gees round. Dryd. To 
depart. To go over, to peruſe, or read through, 
To go after, to purſue. To intend, or be near, 
undertaking a thing. I 4vas going to ſay. 


Locke, Jo ſet go, to give a perſon. his liberty. | 


To go for, to paſs ; to be received for. © She 
** goes far a woman.“ 4 
plied to a bell, „ The bell 


Bac, To m. ve, or to be in a ſtate 
fg *% 2 5 


geeth for him.“ 
of motion 2 


1 


„ N ky 
to excels in | 


Ih Sidney. | To toll, ap- 


| 


1 


| 


ö 


* — 


; 


| 
: 
ö 


extremely repugnant, diſagreeable, 


| fwallow}] to ſwallow haftily, or in a ravenous. 


| 


n 
lied to machines, Se. 46 Clocks will go.'% 


| Otzway, To go out, to be extinguiſhed, applied 
to. flame, or fire, 25 ge againſt the 3 1 


a proverbial expreſſion, to expreſs ſomething 


GO'BY, S. a delufon ; artifice, or firata- 


GO'/CART, S. a machine going upon caſ- 
ters, in which children are incloſed to teach 
them to Wall. 1 1 

G0 A, 8. [ gaad, Sax. ] a- ſtick or pole 
armed with a ſharp point at the end, with 
which oxen, Cc. are driven forward, _-. 

To GOAD, V. A. to prick or drive with a 
goad, Figuratively, to incite, ſtimulate, or 
drive forward, 1 3 

GOAL, S. [the g is pronounced hard from 
ganls, Fr. a long pole ſet up to determine the 
bounds of a race] a. ſet up to which race 
horſes are to run; 2 ing poſt. Figurative- 
ly, the deſign, final purpoſe or end of any mea- 
ſures, or undertaking, Sometimes written im- 
properly for gaal, which was ſpelt in old Eng- 
liſh jaole. | 252 

GOAR, or GORE, S. an edging ſewed on 
cloth to ſtrengthen it. The warm blood of 
any creature, from gor, Brit. | 

GOAT, S. [ gat, gat, Sax.] an horned 
animal, with coarſe ſhag hair, remarkable for 
laſciviouſneſs, and a rank ſmell when old. Fi- 
guratively, a rank, or luſtful perſon. 3 
_ GO'/ATBEARD, or GO ATSBEARD, S. 
the name of a plant. 3 

GO AT-CHAFER, S. an inſect ſomewhat 
reſembling a beetle. 3 

GO/AT-HERD, S. one ho keeps goats. 

GO/ATS-RUE, S. a plant, uſed in medi- 
cine as an alexipharmic and ſudorific. | 
__ GO'/ATS: THORN, S, the name of a __ 

GO/ATISH, Adj. reſembling a goar, dither 
in rankneſs of ſmell, or in ſuſt. 4 

GOB, S. gebe, Fr.] a ſmall quantity, ge- 
nerally applied to ſomething viſcous or flabby, 

GO/BBET, S. a mouthful; as much as 
can be ſwallowed at once. 4 

To GO'BBET, V. A. to ſwallow at once. 
A low word. a | | 


To GO'/BBLE, V. A, [ geber, old Fr. to 
manner, attended with noiſe. | l 
. GO'BBLER, S. one that devours in a ra- 
venous manner, or haftily, and without che- 


who carries on a deſign, by being ſent back- 
wards with meſſages by the two parties. 
 GOP'LET, S. [ gobe ler, Fr.] a bowl or cap, 
that holds a large dtaughhnt. 1 
GOB'LIN, S. an evil or walking ſpirit; an 
elf, or fairy. “ Go charge my goblins that 
te they grind their joints. Shak, 5 85 
GOD, 8. [God, Sax. Gud, I. and Dan. 
Goth, gods, Goth, Cecd, Belg. Gott, Teut of 
God, Sax. the adj. implying good; the ſelf-ex- 
iftent infinitely perfekt, and infinitely geod Be- 
ing, who created and preſerves all things A 
„ 78 
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Du bve 
4 ping eee ts a father ; nay, gvdded mes 


Han that is ſpotiſor Tor a 


ſppect to God, 


; io 9 


3 which is doo 
| eren, Bae and 14 


om V. 33 10 avlfy; or wet . ü 


Fi gage to confer the grea 
& Lov'd mie 


2 0b. ennb. & ab" infant or perſon for 
whom one is a otifar in bay tiſm. 
r 0b 2 female be 


whom #perſott is 5 im baptifm. 


GOD/DESS, S. 3 by deity ot difinity. 
X GODDESS-LIKE, "Ad. veilig a 


, S. S..ſ podfeeder; Sab. ] a 
perſon at baptiſm, * 


" GOD'HEAD, 8. the fate, condition, or 


re of 2 - nag; a 
ö 3 as yet unknown. 5 


© GCOPLESS, 44 Car hit e 
atheific frreligloud : impidous. 

GOD'LIKE, Adj. divine; reſembling God; 
fo perlatively excellent. 


GOD'LING, S. a, divinity of ſmall ite 


or dignity. © The puny godlings of inferivr 
r FIC. 

COD'LI E88, S. duty or piety towards 
Cod ; a general obſervation of all the duties to- 


. wards God. 
'GODYLY, Adj. having a proper ſenſe of 
our duty and "obligations to God. F iguratively, 


pious, righteous, Or religious. | 
8 GODLY, Adv. in a pious, and religious 
manner. 

GOD'MOTHER, S. 2 woman that is ſpon= 


| for fora perſon in baptiſm. 


GOD/SHIP, S. the office, ank, or cha- 
rafter of a god. Figuratively, a deity or divini- 


% c Q'er hills and dales their god/brps came. 8 


rior. 
GOD'SON, 8. „ Sax. ] whom k 
perſon has been ſponſor to in baptiſm, 


GOD'WARD, Adj. towards, or with re- 


ce Such truſt have we through | 
cc Chriſt godu ard. 2 Cor. 
GOD V EL D, or GOD VIEL D, Adr. a 


term of thanks, wherein a perſon wiſhes ano- 

ther the protection and providence of the deity. 

2 Vou ſhould bid godhield to us for our pains.” » 
Bal 


GORR, S. one that moves from one place 


| to another ; one that runs; one that has a good 


e, applied to a horſe. One that is regular in 
5 otions, ied to a 94 7 or clock. 
115 GO'GLE, V. N. [celege or egedge, 
J to look aſquint. 
08181. YED, Adj. [ ſeel-oge, Sax, ] 
ſquint- eyed; not locking ſtrait; or looking | 


witk the balls of the eye turned contrary ways. 


GO/ING, 8. the act of walking or mo- 
ving from one RE to anothet ; departure. 
0 LA, S. in Arehitectnre, the ſame as 
exmatiun.. wy The Cala, er cymatium of the 

” Sp, 


- Os © 
{ - GOLD, S. . Tent: gofud; Brit, the 
| Keavien, moſt deni, moſt fimple, tnoſt fixed of 
by ure or ſre, ſoluble 
only by ſea ſalty: and moſt eaſily annalzathated 
with 6lver ; its eblddr id ofa mining and radiat- 


money, or any thing very valuable, or very ay 
ſiwus. A heart of gold,” 
GO'/LDBEATER,- 8. one who 8 
gold into thin leaves, which are uſed by gilders. 
Goldbeater*s ſkin is the inteſtinum rectum of an 
oxor bullock, vill ſcdured arid prepared, which 
is laid by goldbeatert between the leaves of the 
5 a v —_ Arp beat it. 
Oo ND, A . enedmpaſſed or 
bound with gold. 1 4 
'GO'/LDEN, Adj nde or confifting of gold; 
gilt. F ee, ſhining; bright; 1 
yellow, or oF colour of gold, G 
ber, in Chronology, is that which ſhews what 
year of the moon s cytle any particular year is. 
Golden rule, in arithmetic, c alled likewiſe the 
Rule of three, is that by which a fourth number 
is ſought, which bears the ſame proportion to 
the third number as the ſecond does to the firft, 
Fs O'LDENLY), Adv. in a potnpous of ſplen- 
manner. Report ſpeaks un g, of his 
12 profit. Sa 
' GOU'/LDEN-ROD,.'S; in Botany, called the 
verge doret in Freneh, and ſeidags in Latin, 
8 places it in the ſecond ſect of his 19th 
aſs 
: GO'LDFINCH, 8. [g9/dfine, Ser] a Gnging 
bird, having a reddiſh dircle b rdered with a gol- 
den colour on each fide of its head. See Finch. 
GO'LDHAMMER, S. [gold-ammer, Teut.] 
a bird ſo called. 
Orb, 8. Lollo, Tout, ] a kind of 


le. 
. & ſort of fh called Iike- 


GO'LDNEY, $ 5 
wite gihhead, 

'GULDPLE/A SURE, or GOLD of PLEA/- 
SURE, S. in Botany, the myagrum. Lin- 
ee it in "the firſt ſea, of his 1 th 

aſs 

'GO'LDSIZE, S. 2 glue of a golden colour, 
with which painters form their letters, and gil- 
ders lay thoſe parts of their works, which are to 
be coveted with gold. 

GO'LDSMITH, S. Þ Sax, goldſcbmid, Fr. 
Leid, Dan, j a perſon who makes and fells 
golden wares, as they were formerly, till bank- 
ing becathe a ſeparate buſineſs, the perſons with 
whom merchants and traders lodged theit caſh. 
The ode or ſcrivener, who takes all 
C 'your fortune.“ Sqo7, 
| | GO'EDY-LOCKS; S. in Botany, a plant 
; fo called, from the e6lour of its flower. -- 
SOM HOSI, S, [of 3g, ] in Anato- 
my, a kind of 8 r bones, where - 
in one is fixed immoveably into another, like a 
| peg or nail in a piece of wood ; bach! is chat of the 
teeth i in their ſockets. 


"USES 


Te Tal, rr Fei] a flat 
boat, . vamos, 'uked upon t the 
canal at 


' GON- 


4 
t 
— 


* 


GOO 


 GONDOLVER, s. [pronounced gondolecr] 


bne who rows a gondola, _ 

- GONE, preter, [of go, pronounced gon] loſt 
or undone, He muſt know tis none of your 
« daughter —we are gone elſe. Shak, Gone by, 
paſt, applied to motion or change of place. Loſt ; 


departed; conſumed ; at an end; dead, 


GON/FALON, or GON'FANON, 8. 
Lrenſanon, Fr.] an enſign, or ſtandard, 4 Ten 
« thouſand, thouſand enfigns far advanc'd — 
« and gonfalont, *twixt van and rear,” Par. 


Loft, 

 ONORRHOEA, $. [froth eyes, and grw, 
Gr.] in Medicine, an involuntary dripping of 
ſeed or other humour, occafloned hy ſome vene- 
real hurt. 

GOOD, Adj. comparative better, ſuperla- 
tive beſt] having ſuch perfections as are requi- 
fite, fit, and proper for the end ; wholeſome, 
« Grod to eat, Prior, Sound; confirmed, valid. 
eſtabliſhed, proved. Make good your accuſa- 
tion.“. South, Punctual. As good as his 
« word. L' Eftrange. Character. Good 
« name in man or woman — is the immediate 
« jewel of their ſouls. Shak, Chearful ; gay; 
not eaſily diſpleaſed, but inclined to acts of be- 
novolence and kindneſs, joined with any words 
expreſſing the temper of the mind. Joined to 
breeding, elegant, decent, delicate, polite 
confiſtent with the character of gentlemen. 
« Imitated as the greateſt patterns of wit. and 
« good breeding.”* Swift, Virtuous, or endow- 
ed with all moral qualities or virtues; kind 


or bene yolent. The men were very good to | 


„us. 1 Sam. xxv. 15. To make good, to 
perform what is promiſed or expected; to keep, 
maintain, or ſupport. *© In ſpight of their 
4 dragoons placed to make good their retreat. 
Clarend, . - 

GOOD, S. divided into phyſical and moral. 
Phyſical good, is that which tends naturally to 
promote our happineſs, benefit, advantage or 
health, to increaſe pleaſure, diminiſh pain, or 
procure and continue the preſence of any good, 
or the abſence of any evil. Moral good, is that 
which is choſen agreeable to the laws of reaſon 
or God, and has a tendency to promote both 
our own happineſs and that of others, Figura- 
tively, proſperity, 5 8 

GOOD, Adv. always joined with as, thus, 
6: good implies no worſm. 

GOOD, Interject. well; right. Sometimes 


uſed ironically, 4 Good ! my complexion— 


Shak, 
 GOO/D-CONDVTIONED, Adj. without 


any ill qualities. Luſty, or plump, applied to | 


perſons. 

GOO/DLINESS, S. beauty; grace; ele- 
dance, applied to external appearance. 5 

600 DL, Adj. beautiful; graceful, a 
plied to perſons. Fine, or ſplendid, applied to 
things, and particularly to dreſs. Bulky ; 
ſwelling.” | «© Goodly and great he ſails,” Dryd. 
Happy; defirable. „We have many goodly 
« days to ſee.“ Shak, - 


GOO/DNESY, S. the fitneſs of a thing to pro- 


|<< are porged.” 


5 | 
duce any particular end; perfection; kindneſs, 
or benevolence. 5 

GOO/D-NOW, Interj. in good time; or 
prithee. ** Good: now fit down and tell me. 
Shak. Sometimes uſed as a ſlight exclamation to 
expreſs wonder. Cod · noa, good-now, how 
cc your devotions jump with mine. Dryd. 

GOODS, S. the moveables or furniture of a 
houſe; wares ſold in trade; commodities or 
freight in a ſhip, | 

GOO'DY, S. ¶ godig, Sax, Johnſon ſuppo- 
ſes it corrupted from good-2oife] a low term of 
civility, uſed to mean perſons of the female ſex. 
When goody Dobſon died. Gay. Poe” 

coo, S. [ plural geeſe, of pos, Sax Ja 
large water fowl, proverbially noted, and figu- 
ratively uſed, for fooliſhneſs ; a taylor's ſmotoh- 
ing iron, 

GOO/SBERRY, S. in Botany, named : 
| groſularia in Lat. and graſſelier, Fr. a well known 

ruit. Linnæus places it in the firſt ſect. of his 
fifth claſs, | . 

GOO/SE-FOOT, S. a plant, called likewiſe 
evild oracb. 

GOO'SE-GRASS, S. an herb, named like- 
wiſe clluert. 5 | 

GO/RBELLY, S. a large, portuberant, or big 
belly; a term of reproach for a fat perſon. 

GO RBELLIED, Adj. luſty; fat; having 
a large, protuberant, and ſwelling belly. 
Fang ye, gorbellied knaves. Shak, 

GORD, S. [ gaurd, Fr.] an inſtrument o f 

ing. 

GORE, S. [ Sax. ger, Brit. blood; clot- 
ted or congealed blood. In Heraldry, an abate- 
ment, conſiſting of two arches, or curve lines, 
the one drawn from the ſiniſter baſe, and the o- 
ther from the ſiniſter chief. | 

To GORE, V. A. [ from the noun] to 
ſtab or pierce either with a weapon, or the 
horns of an animal, ſo as to make a wound. 
Among ſemfſtreſſes and taylors, to widen any 
thing, by ſewing in a piece of cloth, | 

. GORGE, S. [ Fr. the g pronounced hard} 
the throat or ſwallow ; that which is gorged or 
ſwallowed. In Architecture, a ſort of concave 
moulding. The gorge of a Chimney, is the part 
between the chambranle and the crowning of 
the mantle. In Fortification, the entrance of a 
baſtion, ravelin, or other outwork. A demi 
gorge, is that part of a polygon between the cen- 
tre and flank of the baſtion. 

To GORGE, V. N. ſgorger, Fr.] to fil! 
up to the throat; to lut or ſatiate; to ſwallow 
% The fiſh has gorged the hook,” | 
GO'RGED, Adj. in Heraldry, uſed when a 
' crown or coronet is borne round the neck of 
| ſome bird or fowl ; or when the neck of a bird 
is of a different metal or colour from the reſt. 
In Farriery, ſwelled. «© The legs of a horſe 


GO'RGEOUS, Adj. [gorgfas, old Fr.] fine; 
ſplendid ; glittering. 

' GO'/RGEOUSLY, Adv. in a ſplendid, 
pon „ ſhowy, or magnificent manner. 
GO'RGEOUSNESS, S. ſplendour ; luſtre 


magnificence : finery. o a 
Kk > GOR'GET, 
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GCOR'GET, S. the piece of armour which is 
+ worn round, and defends the throat, | 

GORGON, S. [eh. Gr.] a monſter 
with ſnaky hairs, that is reported to have tur- 
ned all that faw it into ſtones, TD 

” GO'RMAND, S. [ gormant, Brit. gournand, 
Fr. ] a perſon who eats greedily, and to exceſs, 

To GORMANDIZE, V. N. to eat with 

greedineſs and to excels, 5 


% 


" GOR/MANDIZER, 8. one who eats gree- 


dily, - Rn x; ra 
'GORSE, S. [ger, Sax. ] furz, a thick 
- = prickly ſhrub, bearing yellow flowers. 


OR, Adj. covered with clotted or con- 


gealed blood; bloody; murtherous, % A 
70 gory emulation "twixt us twain. . Shak, 
'O'SLING, 8. a young gooſe not full 


grown. In Botany, a cat's tail on nut-trees | 


and pines. ; 3 
 GO'SPEL, S. the title of books containing the 
hiſtory of the tranſactions of our bleſſed Lord 
and Saviour from his birth to his aſcenſion. 
Figuratively, applied to ſignify, in divinity, the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation, and an infallible ſtandard 
of truth. As true as the geſpeli. 
To GOSPEL, V. N.“ ¶ godſpellian, Sax. ] to 
preach the goſpel; to inſtruct as a prieſt. Are 
you ſo goſpell:d — to pray for this good man. 
Shah, Not in uſe, | ; 
GO'SPELLER, S. [god-ſpellere, Sax, ] an 


evangeliſt or preacher, ** Thele goſpellers have | 


« had their golden days.“ Rowe. 3 
GO'SSAMER, or GO'SSAMOR, S. [goſ- 


down of plants; the long white cobwebs which 
are perceived in the air in calm ſunny weather, 
found by Maſſy to proceed from a ſpider dwell- 
ing in fields, which emits them from its podex, 
and leaves them to aſcend in, and be wafted by, 
the air. 5 5 
G0˙881P, S. h gedjibbe, Sax, a ſponſor] 
ane who is a ſponſor for a child at_baptiſm, Fi- 
. guratively, one who runs about tatling like a 
woman at a lying- in. | 

To GOSSIP, V. N. to chat; to prate z to 
. ſpend time in frivolous and infignificant diſ- 

- courſe, 3 1 | 
GOT, preter, and participle paſſive of 


3O'TTEN, particip, paſſive of Cet. 


giherno, Lat.] to rule over in the character of a 
magiſtrate, parent, or other ſhperior, In 
Grammar, to require. % Amo governs an ac- 
& cuſfatiye caſe,*”, | 


- * GO'VERNABLE, Adj, ſubje& and obedi- 


authority over others that a, 5 bound. to obey ; 
government; the management, g 
authority of a guardian. „ Under the 


* 


To GO VERN, V. A. [ the o pronounced 


ent to command, rule, authority, or direction. 


ä * „ nat " 
72 * * * 1 88 * 8 E„4nꝗMew ' at bs 7 
LY 


female, inveſted with authority to influence os 
rule, © The moon, the  gowerneſs of floods. 
Shak, A woman. who has. the care of inſtruc- 
ting or regulating the conduct of ladies; the 
teacher, inſtructoreſe, or miſtreſs of a lady's 
boarding- ſchool. eee 

| GOVERNMENT, 8. [gouwernment, Fr.] 
the form in which juſtice is adminiſtered in ; 
nation; an eſtabliſhment, or adminiftration of 
public affairs ; the power or authority exerciſed 
by magiſtrates over their ſubjects, or by one per- 
ſon over another. In Grammar, the particu- 
lar conſtruction any word in a ſentence requires. 


who manages, influences, or has the ſupreme 
direction of x thing or perſon; one inveſted 
with ſupreme zuthority in a ſtate, : 
3 » S, Fr.] a ehiſſel having a round 
e ge. 8 * 1 | 

GOUGE'E, MMP, in Surgery, à remedy 


open for the urine, l em any excreſcence, &c, 
| threatens its total ſuppreſſion. | 
S0 UR, S. [gauberde,. Fr.] a plant which 
creeps along the earth like the cucumber, and 
produces a yellow fruit of the fize and colour of 
an orange. e 

_ COU'RDINESS, S. in Farriery, a ſwelling 
in an horſe's leg after a journey, ſo calied from 
its reſembling a gourd. 3 a 
GOU'RNET, S. a fiſh. r 
GOUT, S. [goutre, Fr.] in Medicine, a 
painful kind of diſeaſe principally affecting the 
joints, ſeated in their ligaments, the tendons of 
the muſcels ſubſervient to their , motions, and 
the 4 A 8 ſurrounding the bones. 
GOUT, S. | pronounced geo, Fr. guſtus, 
Lat.] a taſte; 57 or | nag _—_ 
« for the like ſludies. Woodrow, ; 

' GOU'TY, Adj.afflited with the gout z re- 
lating to, or having the gout. . | 
| GOWN, S. [gen, Brit. gonna, Ital.] a 
long looſe upper garment, worn by men, as an 
undreſs; a woman's upper garment; the long 
looſe habit worn by the miniſters of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, Sc. | 


* 


* 


} GOWNED, Adj. wearing a gown. 


 GOW'NMAN,.S. one matriculated at an 
univerſity ; a ſtudent ; or one whoſe proper ha- 
bit is a gown, applied to the profeſſors of divi- 
nity, phyſic, law, c. 5 ; 


like a # ſhurt, guvern; from gourerner, Fr. of | To GRABBLE, V. N. Fperhaps corrupted 


from grapple] to grope: to fearch, ar feel 
greedily with the hands. © Their bloody 
hands grabbling in my guts. Het; ef Jotn 


5 
1 GRACE, 12 F grotia, Lat.] favour, or 


effect of the divine infſuence; pardon 3 a Kind- 


= 


who has the care of young ladies of quality. The 

more uſual and proper word is Gowerneſs.; 1, -, . 

0. ME x * 32 7 : 
GUVERNESS, S. {gmuwerne/t, old Fr. Ja 


3 


& 


ment, flower, or perfection. “By their hands 
the grace of kings muſt die. Shak, A 
hyfical virtue, or power. Mickle is the 
| p Th 1 


* 
* 


GOVERNOR, S. [gowvernear,. Fr.] one 


uſed in venereal complaints, to keep the paſſage | 


E, | Fkindneſs. In Divinity, a favourable influence 
_ GO'VERNANCE, S., the a& of exerciſing [of Gop on the human mind ;, virtne, or the. 


nefs ;'a privilege. or fayour, conferred; elegant 

. a De a Vs 

FE rly behaviour; or the air and appearance where · 
.GOVERNANTE, S. Fr. J a. woman for heighteped by art j an embelliſhment, orna- 


* o ? ge 7 
| QA. 
. 3 * 5 


ts powerful b that lies in plants, Shak. 


The title of a duke, formerly given to a king, 
implying goodneſs, or clemency ; a ſhort prayer 
ſaid at meals, expreflive of gratitude or thanks 
to the divine providence for. ſupplying our ne- 
neceſſities. To be in a. perſon's good graces, is 
to be favoured or eſteemed by him. 

To GRACE, V. A. to adorn, beautify, 

embelliſh, dignify, ſet off, or recommend ; to 


confer an honour on a perſon to dignify or 


raiſe by an act of favour. Grac'd by a nad. wy 


D 
GRACED, Adj. beautiful; graceful. * The 
tc propereſt and beſt grac'd men that ever I 
ce ſaw. Sidney. Seldom uſed, 
GRA'CEFULLY, Adv. elegantly 3 with a 
pleaſing dignity. or majeſty. 
GRACEFULNESS, 8. elegance 1 Ag 
nity of manner; dignity Joined with beauty. 
GRA/CELESS, Adj. without any virtue, 
either religious or moral; wicked or impious. 
GRA'CIOUS, Adj. 1 gracieux,” Fr. gra- 
toſus, low Lat.] merciful; benevolent; kind; 
virtuous, or good. Their iſſue not being 


3" gracious,” Shak, 


GRA'/CIOUSLY, * with kind conde- 
3 in a pleaſing, and favoutable man- 


" ERWCIOUSNESS, S. kind condeſcenſion; 
a pleaſing manner. 

GRADA'TION,, S. [Fr. of gradef, Lat.] | © 
a regular progreſs or advauce from one degree to 
another, 

GRA!DIENT;. 49. L gradient, Lat.] 
walking or moving by ſteps. 

GRA DUAL, Adj. [ graduel, Fr.] proceed- 
" or riſing by degrees; a On ſtep by 


ep. 

GRADUAL, 8. [ gradus ]- a flight of 
ſteps, Before the gradual proſtrate they 
% ador' d. Dryd. In the Roman church, a 


part of the maſs ſung between the epiſtles and 


goſpels: In the Jewiſh, applied to 15 pſalms, 
ſuppoſed to have been ſung by the prieſts ſtand- 
ing upon the gradual, or the 15 ſteps of the 
temple. 

CRADUA'LITY, S. a regular progreſſion ; 
advancing higher by degrees. The 3 
“e of opacity.” Brown. 

GRA'DUALLY, Adv. by degrees; in re- 
gular progreſſion 3 2 advancing from A. 
lower to a'higher degree 


To GRA DUA IE. v. A. be gradearg Fr. yes." 


of gradus, Lat.] to dignify with a degrer in 
an univerſity ; to mark with degrees, in mea- | 
ſuring. « He adunatet his thermometers.”” 
Derbam. To heighten or improve: Dyers 

« advance and een their Prell 00 
« falts;” Bron. 

GRAFF, S. {from grafa, Sax.. to dn}: A 
bitch, trench, or moat, en by digging out 
the earth. * r 3 N me deep. 
Clarend. 

GRAFF, er GRAFT, 8. Ter 171 
in Cardening, the ſhoot" of a tres inſerted in, | 
and becoming one with another tree, nouri 
by its 75 but bearing its own fruit, 


* 


„ 


a ſhoot from one tree, and inſert it into ano- 
ther, in ſuch. a manner, that both may unite 


place, or body, to which it did not ee 
ng. 

GRA'FTER, 8. one who propagates fruit, 
by inſerting the branch of one tree into that of 
another. 

GRAIN, 8. IL græꝛon, Brit. graine, Fr.] 2 
fingle ſeed of corn or other fruit. Figurative- 


dy ; ſome ſmall indulgence, which implies a 
remiſſion of rigour or ſeverity. He whoſe 
© very beſt actions muſt be ſeen with ſome 
e grains of allowance. Aldiſ. A weight 
uſed in phyſio, twenty of which make one 
 ſcruple ; but in troy weight, twenty-four make 
a penny weight: it derived this name from its 
being ſuppoſed”. of equal weight with a grain of 
corn. The direction in which the fibres of 
wood, leather, Ce. grow. In Dying, a me- 
thod of communicating colours, ſo as to make 
tbem more laſting than in the common way. 


| The form of the ſurface, with regard to 


ſmoothneſs, roughneſs, or the ſize of the con- 
ſtituent fibres of particles of a body: — 
«« ing its roughneſs to a very fine. grain. 
Newt. Opt. Temper ; diſpoſition ; hor, 
2 inclination. Though much againſt the 
*.grain, forc'd to retire. Dryd. 
GRAINED, Adj. rough; appearing leſs 
1 ſmooth, or weather- beaten, *© Then now this 
% grained face of mine be hid. Shak, . 
GRAINS, S. the buſks of mores of Rs 
beer has been made. - 
GRAINY, Adj. full of corn, or ſeeds. 
GRAMME RCV, Interj. [ contracted of 


ce the news? Shak. 

GRAMINFVOROUS, "Adj. eating, or li- 
bw upon graſs. © Ti graminivorous Kind.“ 
8 


GRAMMAR, S. [ granmaire, Fr.] the 
art which delivers the rules for ſpeaking or wri- 
ting any language properly, F iguratively, an 

expreſſion or conſtruction agreeable to the rules 
of grammar; a book which delivers rules for 
ſpeaking or. writing a language with propriety. 
Grammar-ſchesl, is a place where the learned 
languages, or ee are taught grammati- 


| GRAMMA/RIAN, 8. [ grammairien, Fr.] 


8 of, grammar. 
GRAMNMA TIC AL, Adi. (Fr. of gram- 
mat icus, Lat.] belonging to, or tanght by gram- 
mar; confiſtant with eren of any par- 
ticular langyage.. 10.14 
GRAM MA! TICALLY, Adv. according to 
e rules of grammar. 

" GRAMMATICA'STER, 8. [Lat] a per- 
8. who pretends to, and piques hinafel 
1 grammar; a mere verbal critic, 
or low grammarian. 


K k 2 GRA'MPUS 


* 


| To CRAFT, v. A. [ ereffery Fr.] to take” | 


cloſely, and become one tree; to inſert into a 


ly, corn. Any minute particle, or ſmall bo- 


. N 
——.— — 3 — _ 
* I "0 
8 . * - 
4 - r — . 


grant me mercy] an obſolete expreſſion of ſur- 
prize. Grammerey, lovely Lucius, what's 


. Who is ſkilful in, or one who teaches the 


on his . 


GRA'MPLE, S. crample, Er-] a cad; fih, 


e 
„ 'GRAIMPUS, 8. a large fich of the whale] 


ind, 
- GRANARY, 8. ., Lat.] a 
Rorehouſe for threſhed corn 
| GRAINATE, S. [ granum, Lat.] a precious 
. None of a bigh red colour, ſo called from the 
reſemblance it bears to that of a kernel of a 
nate: it is vulgarly named a gre: 
The oriental are the beſt, 


GRAND, Adj. [Fr. 8 Lat. 22 ; 
Hluftrious ; Z plendid; ſu- 
blime. 4 


GRA/NDAM, or GRANDA'ME, S. 
term of conſanguinity, denoting the father's 8 
wakes s mother,” Figuratively, and old wi- 
thered or decripit woman. © To the gran- 
« dame hag.” Dryd, In the pedigree of a 
horſe, the mare on which the dam of a horſe 
was got, 
GRA'NDCHILD, S. the ſon or daughter of 
a perſon's fon or daughter. 
- GRAND-DAUGHTER, S. the daughter 
of a ſon or daughter, 
GRANDEFE, S. 1 grand, Fr. grandis, I haves 1.95 
a perſon of rank, gnity, or power; one 
the nobility. . 
GRAND RUR, S. (Fr:] ſplendour, yup | 
or magnificence. 
_ GRANDFATHER, S. the father of a per- 
ſon's father or mother. 
 _ GRANDITY, S. [ grandis, Lat.] eleva- 
tion of thought, pomp, or magnificence of lan- 
guage, © Our poets excel in pony and gra- 
5% vity. Camden. 
r S. a grandfather. "In Poe. 
— any anceſtor. 
: GRANDSON, 8. the fon of a perſon” 5 
ſon or daughter. 
GRANGE, 8. cr a 3 a barn, or 
threſhing floor; a farm ſe at a diftance from 
- neighbours. 
'* GRANITE, S. granit, Fr. of granum, 
. variegated None or marble, compoſed 
of ſeparate and very large concretions, rudely 


compacted together, of great hardneſs, giving | ther. 


fire when firuck with ſteel, fermenting with 
acids, and imperfectly calcinable in a great 
fire. 


GRANPFVOROUS, Adj. eating or hring 
upon grain. Granivorcus birds. Arbuth, 

GRANNAM, S. [a corruption of gran- 
dame] a grandmother.” A low word, uſed 
only in burleſque, Oft my grannam told 
„ me," 6 

To GRANT, v. A. [of garamir, Fr. to 
admit a thing not proved; to allow or con- 
- cede; to beſtow. ſomething which cannot be 
clainzed as a right, 

GRANT, S. the act of givin? or beftow- 
ing a thing, which cannot de claimed as a 
right; the thing granted; a conceffion, 

GRANTABLE, Adj. that which may be 
given or yielded to another, though he has no 
claim to it. 
GRANTE'E, S. in Law, 5 r. to 
HOW any * is made. 1 


: 
of 


| 
: 


1 * 


GR © ; 
' GRANTOR, 8. the perſon that yields or 


grants any thing to another, 
3 Adj. from a ein 5 

0 ſmall and e a 

ſmall grain or ſeed, \ 2251 
To GRANULATE, V. N ; Fr. 


from granum, Lat.] to be for into ſmall 
particles or grains. be forms to break-into 
ſmall maſſes or grains; to raiſe in inequalities, 
repreſenting ſeeds or grain. Granulned into 
« a multitude of glandules.” 4 
GRANULA'TION,. 8. [Fr. j the at of 
a | forming into ſmall maſſes reſembling g grains. 

GRA'NULE, S. a particle, atom, or glo- 
_ a fmall compact particle, reſembling a 

ſeed or grain of corn. 
GRA/NULOUS, . Adj. full of little grains. 


| GRAPE, 8 „ Fr, gr Ital, 
a ſingle berry 9 3 3 1 


cluſters, roy juice of which is wine. 
GRA/PE - HYACINTH, or GRAPE - 

FLOWER, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of muſk. 

- GRATESTORG, 8. the tone or ſeed of a 


GRAPHICAL, Adj Y- rom r © 
appearing as if written formed, Bee 
or delineated, © The letters wilt grow more 
large and graphical. Bac. 

GCRA/PHICALLY, Adv. well deſcribed; 
deſcribed minutely, or in a pictureſque manner, 
cc The civet cat is graphically deſcrib wy Caſ- 
« tellus. Brown. 

GRA'/PNEL, 8. Fr.] a fmal 
anchor belonging to [groin Fr] — 5 
pling iron, uſed in 'a ſea fight to 


together. 

To GRA!PPLE, V. N. appan, * 
grappare, Ital.] to lay faſt Sal 1 a perſon; 
to combat, or engage in cloſe fight; to faſten, 
unite, or join inſeparably, © * jou to 
ee the heart and love — us.“ Shak. 

GRA PPLE, S. a cloſe combat, in which 
perſons ſeize faſt hold on each other; an iron 
inſtrument, uſed to faſten one a to ano- 


GRA'SIER, 8. See Creed. 

To GRASP, V. A. L Tae Teal.) 0 
hold in the hand with the * ſhut ; 
ſeize, or catch at; to ſtruggle, ſtrive, or — 
ple. As one "that graſpt and tugg'd for 
« life.”” Shak, To gripe; to encroach to be 


inſatiable in one's purſait after riches, Who 4 
6 e grape Wile can hold no more.” 

GRASP, 8. the gripe or ſeizure of the | 
hand; the act of holding a thing in the hand 2 


with the fingers ſhut or doubled over it. pollel- 


fion, or hold. - £ 
GRA'SPER, S. one ho ſizes, graſps, or V 

catches at. P 
GRASS, S. | gras, the common 4 

herbage df the 1 on 9 cattle feed, of 

which there are ſeveral ſpecies, A 


To GRASS, V. N. to produce 
GRASSHOPPER, S. a ſmall jag, found 
among the n, . _ from i its bop- 


\ / - | | 


pings 


SW 


* 


8 vexatious; 


delicious. 


agreeable; wh. "of to. the ſenſes or mind; 


Lat.] the act of pleafing; the act of comply- 
ſual appetites; pleaſure; delight; a reward, 


indulge; to pleaſe by compliance; to do a Ind 
in order to pleaſe or delight; to requite, repay, 
or reward. III gratafp you for your trou- ] 


125 a 1 an acknowlegement. 


* 5 * * 8 42 5 , 
$4.4 : . 5 7 
7 V7 3 
Ns 


ES was. 
er wi derm thighs, long, lender, and 


Se. 
ss, 8. ther ſtate of avounding 


with graſs, 
"GRASSPLAT, a a peel level piece of 
nd in a garden, &c, with graſs. 
®GRA'SSPOLY, 8. a ſpecies of zoilloww- | 


vort. 
; - GRASSY, Adj. covered with, or abound- 


ing in 
GRATE, S. [crater, Lat.] nen made 
with iron bars, or wires crofling each other, || 
placed at the windows or other apertures of pri- 
ſons, cloiſters, og tradeſmens hops ; a receptacle 
with iron e fixed in kitchens, within which 
fires are mad 
To GRATE, V, A. [ gratter, Fx.] to rub, 
or wear off the particles from any thing by 
rubbing e ee thing harſh or | 
to offend the ear ho a harſh and 
dilagrecable ſound ; to make a diſagreeable or 
harſh ſound, by drawing ane hard thing over 
RA Erl, As 
A . 
2 Adj [ 


gratus, 23 having 
a due ſenſe of 


conferred ; pleaſing ; | 


GRA'TE Y, Adv. in a manner wil- 
ling to acknowledge, repay, and. retain a pro- 
Las ſenſe of an obligation; in a pleaſing or 

agreeable manner. 

 CRA'TEFULNESS, S. gratitude z the qua- 
1 - being agreeable, "acceptable, or affording 

1ght, 

GRA'TER, S. [ gratoir, Fr.] a. kind of 
coarſe file, or inſtrument formed of tin or ſil- 
ver punched in holes, with which ſoft things 
are rubbed to powder, 

GRATIFICA/TION, 8. Fr. gratificatie, 


ing with and anſwering the cravings of the ſen- 


or recompence. 
To GRA TIxV, v. A. [ gratifier, Fr. 


C« ble. 5 
h mer, Ade. haraiy; offen- 
vely. 
GRATIS, Adv. [Lat.] for nothing ; with- | 
out being paid, or receiving any thing in return. 
GRA'TITUDE, S. a virtue, conſiſting in 
a due ſenſe and outward acknowlegement of a 
benefit received, together with a readineſs to. 
return the ſame, or the like. 
GRATU'ITOUS, Adj. { grotuitus, Lat. 
gratuit, Fr.] voluntary, ar granted either 
without aſking or merit; aſſerted without 
proof. 6 This gratuitous declination of atoms.“ 


GRATUHTOusLx, Adv. without claim. 
or merit; without proof. This obliquity of 
* direction, which they gratuitouſly mack. to 


% matter. 


* Py IPO FT [ 
NA 


| 0 CRA'TULATE, 5 A. 3 Fan, 
a atulor, Lat.] to con 
RATULA'TION,, wy Lat.] ſa- 
lutations made by __ ing joy; 3 
ments ex ng 3 ion o Joy. 
© The 8 ſigns of gratulation. 
Par. Loft. 
GRA/TULATORY. . Adj. 


expreſſing joy 
| for the ſucceſs, preferment, or dee 


another; congratulatory. | 

GRAVE, S..[ gref, Sar. a hole dug in 
the ground wherein a dead body is, or is to be, 

buried, 

To GRAVE, V. A. [preter graved, particip. 
pail. graven, yeaqw, Gr.] to cut figures or 
inſcriptions with a ſharp pointed tool on any 
hard ſubſtance or metal; to copy pictures or 
writings with a ſharp pointed inftrament, on 
wood, copper, or pewter, in order to be print- 
ed on paper; to inter, entomb, or bury: An 


| obſolete | ſenſe, * Ditches grave you all.“ 
er ere ere e pe the bottom 
of a 


GRAVE, Adj. [Fr. gravis, Lat.] ſolemnz 
ſerious; of a wn colour, not _ or taw- 
dry. Not ſharp or acute, applied to ſound. 

' GRA/VE-CLOATHS, 8. the particular 
dreſs of the dead; a ſhroud. Bound hand 
% and foot with rave-claths. '? FJobn xi 

_ GRA'VEL, [ grawier, Fr. 

Ital.] a kind of earth for walks in gardens, 
the finer part of which is yellow, and appears 
like a- large gritted ſand, and the coarſer is 4 
compoſition of flints, or ſmall pebble-ſtones, 
In Phyfic, a diſeaſe in the kidnies or bladder, 
occafioned by a gritty collection of matter there- 
in, whereby the due ſecretion and excretion f 
the urine is impeded. When this ſubſtance 
ſtrongly coheres, . forms a hard maſs, it is 
then called the a 

To GRAVEL, 5 A. to pave, or cover 
with gra vel; to puzzle, put to a ſtand, or em- 
eee 4 perſon with ſome Ny he cannot” * 

„ 

GRAVELESS, 8. without a grave or 
tomb. 3 

GRAVELLx, Adj. [ grovelus, Fr.] con- 
fiſting or abounding i in gravel, 

GRA!VELY, Adv. in a ſolemn, or ſerious 
manner; without gaudineſs or ſhow. | 

GRAVENESS, S. ſeriouſneſs ; folemnity. 

GRA'VER, S. | graweur, Fr. See Gzave, 
| the verb] an engraver, or one who copies de- 
figns with a ſharp pointed tool or ſtile, on me- 
tals or wood, to be printed on paper. The 
ſtile, or ſharp painted inftrument uſed by an 
engraver. 

GRAVIDITY, s. [ graviditas. Lat] the 
fate of being with child. «„ The figns of 

avidity oy. * | Ar buth. 

SNA VINa, S. any piece engraved f carved 
work: < To grave any manner of graving.”* 


ii. 14. 
"To GRAVIT ATE, v. N. [from gravis, 
Lat.] to tend to the center. 
GRAVITAT 07, by th? aft of —_— 


CRATUTTY. 8 S. [ gratuite, Fr. a * 


to. the center, || 
K K 3 vr 


” [ 4 0 R E 
GRAVITY, S. [ gravite, Fr, gravitas, 
Lat.] weight; heavineſs z the power, or virtue 
by which bodies vaturally tend to the center. 
Gravity, applied to the nature of actions, de- 
notes their nature, or quality ; but when ap- 
plied to crimes, their atrociouſneſs. To pu- 
cc niſh the injury, according to the gravity of 
cc the fact. Hooker, Applied to the counte- 
nance or behaviour, ſeriouſneſs; ſolemnity; 5 
majeſty; or awfulneſs. 

SRV, S. the juice which runs from 
meat when not over-dane... 

GRAY, Adj. [ greg, Sax.] white with: a) 
mixture of black. White or hoary with age, 
applied to the hair, Blue with a mixture of 
black; reſembling the coloug, of aſhes. 
GRA'Y-BEARD, S. figuratively, an old 
. uſed in contempft. Afraid to tell 

ay-beards the truth. Shak. . 

GRA'/YLING, S. [named from its colour] 

a fiſh of a fine ſhape," white fleth, having its 
teeth in its throat, found in the ſame rivers 
with trout, and taken with the ſame baits, and | 
in the ſame manner. | 

GRA'YNESS, S. the quality of being gray, 
or being hoary by age. 

To GRAZE, V. N. [ grafian,” Sau.] to 
eat or feed on graſs; to produce graſs; to bruſh 
in paſſing; to touch lightly, generally. applied 
to a bullet. Like to the bullet's grazing.” 
Shak, Actively, to to tend, or ſet cattle to feed 
on graſs ; to eat or feed upon graſs. Lambs 
N vith wol ves thall runes the en mead.“ 


Pe 

„RAZER, S. one hols wade is to foed 

or breed cattle for food. 
k. GREASE; S. | een greeſe ; from 
© graiſſe, Fr.] the ſoit part of the fat os ani- 
mals. In Farriery, a ſwelling and -gourdineſs 
of the heels, occaſioned IN hard pron colds, 
Se. 

To GREASE, V. A. to date; anoine; or 
ſpot with greaſe; to bribe or corrupt with pre- 
ſents. The grear'd advocate. Dpa. A 
low world. 

GRE ASINESS, S. oilineſs, or . ; 

GREASY, "Adj, oily; fat; ſpotted or 
ſmeared with greaſe; cprpulent. A term of 
reproach. 4 This reaſy knight," $bak. 

GREAT, Adj. [pronounced * ate, of great, 
Sax. groot, Belg. ] large in bulk, number, or 
quantity; having any quality in a high èegtee. 
Long or conſiderable, applied to time, or dura- 
duration. Chief or principal. The great 

« ſeal.” Stat. High in ranlkt; or extenſive in 
power; illuß rioue, rg eminent. Great in 
c might. Fer, x, 6, Majeſtic, or grand in 
aſpect or mein. She walls ſerenely great. 
Water. Haughty, ſwelling, or proud, 
F& couraged with great looks. Anolles, To 
be great "$6116, to be familiar, or intimately 
acquainted (6 Thoſe that are great ⁊ofth 
& them.“ Bac, Teeming, op with child, 
f A great belly,” In Pedigree, jt is added in 
every Rep of aſcending conſanguinity be ond a 
father or erandfather, and in every of 


make great, 


| and yellow together. 


Ac Diſ- ; 


Juſtice.” 


i N 9 beyond 'F pr ion! 


Thus e besten the ſon of "FN 
grandſon, reat-grandfather, che father of 
« perſon' $ my father, or the grandfather of a 


aur! 3 father; and great · uncle ia the uncle of 
rſon's father, 


GRE'AT-BELLIED, Adj. prethnant; uith 


child. % -Great-bellied women.“ Shak 
To GRE ATEN, V. N. to enlarge ; to 
werful, or rich, Not in 5 

GREAT - RIED, Adj. high-ſpirited 

proud, * The earl as great-bearted as he, de- 

e clared he neither cared for his ne, 

c nor feared his hatred. Clarand. 
GREATLY, Adv. very much; in a great 


or high degree z nobly; in an illuſtrious man- 


ner. Thou greatly didſt expire. -Dryd, 
Courageouſiy; bravely, ** Greatly- durn their 
e backs againſt- the foe. Audiſ. 

- GRPATNESS, -S,- largeneſs, applied to 
quantity, ſize, or number. High place or dig- 
nity; a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior birth or rank. 
<< *Tis not of pride or greatneſs he cometh not 
< on board. Bac. ity, nobleneſs, 
© Greatneſs of mind,” Par, . Grandeur; 
ſtate; GREICISM, 8. [grevif | 

GRE*CISM, 8 nur, Lat.] a con- 
ſtruction, idiom, or se be to the 
Greek language. 

'GREEDILY, Adv. is "eager, hafty, or 

raycnous manner; with Keen appetite or de- 


fire. 
gredigneſſs Sax. 


GRE/EDINESS, 8. 
unger; —__ . er 


venouſneſſ; voracious 
appetite or deſire. 
GRE'EDY, Adj. I gredig, Sax. ] ravenousz 


|] bungry; incites with a violent deſire of food; 


eager; vehemently deſirous. 

GREEN, Adj. gene, Sax. ] wing a co- 
lour like that of graſs : in compoſitions of dy- 
ing and painting, made by mixing blue or black, 
Flouriſhing ;z freſh ; un- 
decayed ;' new, or lately made. A green 
« wound.“ Unripe; immature; young, al- 
luding to fruits Beis green, before they are 
rip. 

+ GREEN, S. the colour of graſs or that 
which reſembles' it; In Optics, it is one of 
the original, ſimple,” or primary rays of light; 
but in dying is cauſed by compounding blue 
and yellow, Sc. As this colour rather re- 
freſhes than impairs the ſight, the goodneſs of 
Providence is manifeſt in caving it to be reflect- 
ed from the ſarface of vegetables, preferably ta 
any other. Figuratiyely, a plain covered with 
| graſs, The leaves of trees and vegetables, op- 
poſed to their flowers, In Cookery, uſed in 
the plural for thoſe plants which are of this co- 
lour, and eaten boiled. 

CREEN-BROOM, S. 4 RE which grows 
wile ufcbn arren heaths, and is mah in "waking 
beflons.. / 

GREEN:CLOTH, 8. a ond or court of 
held in the coun ting- houſe of the 
king's houſhold, for taking cognizance of all 
matters of government and juſtice within the 
king” s court royal, and for Fe all the 


ſervants that offend, 


| with green. 


green colour. 
GREENHOUSE, 8. a houſe or 


appears when its leaves are out. 


white and red. 


ann Adj. kibing eyes coloured | 

„ Greeneyed jealouſy.” © 
 GRE/ENFINCH,, S. F grunfine, Teut.] a 

bird, ſo called from its 1 b 
 GRE'ENGAGE, 8 A a ſpecies of plum, of a 


lace in 
which exotics or tender plants are Wel rom the 
inclemencies of our climate, and furniſhed wich 

ſuch a degree of heat as is kroper to make them 


SRE ENIsn, Adj, ſomeuphat green 3 tend- 


ing to I fan | 
LY, Ad. with a greeniſh colour; 
22 871 ; freſhly; immaturel 7. 

GREENNESS, S. the quality of being green, 
or 1 verdyre, Figvratively, a Rate of 
immaturit or unripeneſs; newneſs. 

GREII SICK NESS, 'S; in Medicine, a dif- 
order incident to virgins, ſo called from the 
a eneſs with which it is attended. 
 GRE'ENSWARD, or GREENSWORD, 
S. the turf on which graſs grows; a field. 
CREEN WOOD, S. dyers weed. 

GBEENWO OD, 8. wood conſidered as it 
6 To the 
<c greeniboad ſhade he took his way,” Deyd. 

To,GREET, V. A. [ gretan, grettan, Ser.]. 
to addreſs at a meeting z to ſalute in kindneſs or 
ꝛeſpect; to congratulate; to wiſh health; o 
ſend or ompliments at a diſtance. 

GR ETER. S. he that pays his oompli- 
3 to anicther, DEA 
GREETING, 8. ſalutation, or compli- | 
ment. 

GREGARIOUs, Adj. { Pre Lat.] 


r 


a Jernbling” in flocks or 2 the No birds of 


© prey are gregarious," 


GRE'NADIER, S. ad Pr.] a tall | 
| foldier, armed' as other 5 


diers, 7 a pouch 
full of grenadoes, from whence the name is de- 
rivel, Every battalion of foot has A company 
of grenadiers belonging to it. 


GREYNADE, GRENADO, 8. [ grenade,” 
Fr.] a hollow ba iron, braſs, 'zlafs, or pot-/ 
ters earth, filled Sth gurpowder, and fitted 


with a fuſee to give it fire. When the fire 
reaches the hollow of the ball, the caſe flies into 
pieces, Which greatly hurt, if not kill, thoſe 
they ſtrike, 

GRENT, S. a foie" body; conſiſting of a 
congeries of er ſtals, or ſparks of ſpar, of the 
ſize of bay fate 
lour. 

GREW, preter of n 35 

REV, Adj. See Gray, which i the moſt | 
proper ſpelling. 

GRE'YHOUND, S. formerly written grey- 
Bund, of grigbund, Sax. or of grey, III. a dog, 
and bunta, III. a hunter] a tall fleet hound that 
chaſes in fight. 

To GRIDER, V. N. [ gridere, Ital.] whats 
to make way by cutting, The griding 
* ſword,”* Par. Loft. * 

GRIDELIN, S. a colour compounded of 


grievance, o 


| grever, Fr.] to aMict; 


Aneſß. 
{ or atrocious, applied to crimer. 


of the countenance 
inſolence; vulgarly ſtiled making mouths, An 
air of affectation. 


and of a brown! ſhining co- | 
. | grained or W ea 1 


GRIDTRON, S. a moveable frame or grate 


CRP, 
of fron bars placed parallel to each other, which | 
is uſed to dreſs victuals over a fire, 

GRIEF, S. [pronounced preef”; from gr:#, 
Brit.] ſorrow fo "fomething which is m "if. a 
pp:efſion or 1 4 For 16e 
2 — all ha e "grief,” bok. Pains or diſ- 
ea %s \ 
GRIE'VANCE, 8. that which makes 4 
perſon uneaſy, generally applied to the ations 


or conduct of another. 


To GRIEVE, V. A. ſproriduticed greeve 3 
to Hurt; to make 4 
perſon uneaſy by ſome unkind of offenſive ac- 
tion; to be ſorrowful. 
GRIE/VINGLY, Adv. with ſorrow ; ſar- 
rowfully, | 


GRIE'VOUS, Adj, gravis, Lat. Ser | 


Grieve] afflictive, or caufing'pain ; not eaſily 


borne; cavfing forrow 3 exprefling great unea- 
. Grievous complaints.” ' Clar, Great, 
It Was a 
. grievous fault. Shak. - | 
GRIE/VOUSLY, Adv. with great offence, . 


{ diſcontent, or ill will; ; prod'giouſly, or ſo as to 


occaſion great ancafineſs, 46 Brie. vexed. 
Hooker, | 
-GRIE/'VOUSNESS, 8. forrow pain; 2 
ſtate of calamity, oppreſſion,” or wretchedneſs, 
% The pricvouſneſs of war. Tſai. xxi. 15. 
GRIFFIN, or GRYFFON, S. a fabled 


animal, ſaid to be generated between a lion and 


an eagle, and having the head and paws of the 
J former, and the wings of the latter. | 

GRIG, S. in its primary ſenſe, ſignifies any 
ching below the natural ſize; a ſpecies of eels. 
Figuratiyely, a merry, active and jocoſe perſon, 
To GRILL, V. N. [ grill, Fr.] to broil or 
dreſs meat on a gridiron. 

To GRVLLY, V. A. [from n J to * 
raſs. We re erillied all at _ Tewple-Bar."” py. 
Hudib. g ; 

GRIM, Adj. [ grinma, Sax.] having a fierce 
| or awfully ſullen countenance; hideous; fright- 
ful; ugly; ill-looking. Grin: viſig d war 


c has ſmooth'd his wrinkled front. Shak. 


Fr, See Grim} a diſtortion 


GRIMA CE, S. 
om habit, affectation, or 


- GRIMA'LKIN, S. an appellative for an old 
£1 eat. Grimalkin to domeſtic vermin 
rn —an N foe.” Philips. 6 
GRIME, D dirt that is in- 


To GRIME, V. 

GRUMLY, Ade. in a terrible, bi be 
horrible manner, In a fierce, tern, or ſullen 
manner, applied to the looks. 

GRUMNESS, S. a loo which proceeds 
from the fierceneſs or {ulleareſs of a perſon” „ 
diſpoſition. 

To GRIN, V. N. [ prennian, Sax. grimacer, 
Fr. ] to ſet the teeth togetber and withdraw the 
lips, uſed both as a fign of mirth and anguiſh. 

GRIN, S. the act of clofing the teeth, and 


. "to dirt ſo as it cannot 


r the lips from them, ſo * 


KK 4 


L he 


hcrrid. 


.GRVZELIY 5 a corruption of Gridelin. 


"My TT Or EO I 
n 


e 


poſe them to view; the act of ſhewing the 
teeth, uſed as an effect of mirth, or anguiſh, . 
To GRIND, V. A, 8 participle 


paſſ. ground; grindan, Sax, ] to reduce any thing 
to powder by attrition or rubbing; to ſharpen or 
ſmooth by rubbing on ſomething hard; to rub 


one againſt another; to harraſs or oppreſs by ex- 


tortion. Another way the Spaniards have 
«© taken to grind the Neapolitans. Addiſ. To 
ſharpen an inftrument by holding it on a round 
None, - which js turned about the while; to 
mcy2 a mill; to fix the teeth cloſe, and move 
them, ſo as to make a nciſe. ; 
GRPFNDER, S. one who grinds or works in 


2 mill; the inſtrument of grinding. In irony, 


or contempt,, the teeth in general are called by 
this name. 7 $62 
GRUNDLESTONE, or GRI/NDSTONE, 


S. the tone on Which edged tools are ſharp- 


ened. 


" GRINNER, S, one who grins, or ſhuts 
his teeth, and opens his lips ſo as to expoſe 


em. . 4 
_ GRINNINGLY, Adv. with a grinning 
* in a grinning manner. _ | 
o GRIPE, V. A. [ greipan, Goth.] to 
Hold tight in the hand; to ſqueeze with the 


fingers cloſed over it;; to catch eagerly; to 


ſeize ; to oppreſs ;- to pinch, preſs, or ſqueeze ; 
to pinch tbe belly ; to give the cholic, attended 
with a ſharp pain in the bowels, 

GRIPE, S. [See the verb] a graſp or ſeizure 


of the hand or paw; a ſqueeze, or preſſure. 
Figuratively, oppreſſion, extortion, or cruſhing ' 
2 In the plural, Ahe belly-ach; the cho- 


SRU ER, S. one who oppreſſes the poor; 


an uſurer; an extortioner. 


4 7 


GRVPINGLY, Ady. attended with a pain 


 CRISA'MBER, S. a corruption of amber- 
greaſe. © Grianber ſteam d. Milt. 
n [ griſein, Ir.] the back bone 


1 5 
GRISLY » Adj, | grific, Sax,] dreadful ; 
GRIST, S. toll taken by the miller when 


he grinds other people's corn; corn to be ground. 
Figuratively, 'a ſupply of proviſion, 70 bring 


griſs to tbe mill, is à figurative and proverbial ex- 


preſſion for producing profit or gain. 3 
GRISTLE, S. [ grifle, Sax. ] in Anato- 


my, a cartilage, or fleſhy : ſubſtance, very elaſ- 
tic, tough, and next in hardneſs to a bone. 
SRILSTL V, Adi. cartilaginous; conſiſting of 
ee having the nature or properties of 
Friſtle. i | 


7 


RT, 8. | greet, Sax,] bran, or the coarſe 


part of meal; oats huſked, and coarſely ground ; 
* particle of ſand; tough, hard par- 
ticle. 7 . . | 
GRUTTINESS, S, ſandineſs; the quality. 
of ab-unding in grit, or little rough, hard, and 


fandy particles. 5 
SRT TTV, Adj. full of little, rough, hard, 
and ſandy particles. | „ 


to the ſize of the body. 
to the humours of the body, 


> eG” 

GRIZZLE, - n Fr. J a colour 
made of a mixture of white and black, moſt 
hair; gray. 
_-GRVZZLED, Adj. interſperſed with black 
and white hairs z gray. £5 7 
To GROAN, V. N. | granian, Sax.] to 
breathe with à hoarſe or dull noiſe, in pain or 


agony... 2, 
GROAN, S. [ grun, Brit.] a deep fi 
attended with a AL noiſe, - 33 
pain and agony. Figuratively, any hoarſe, dead 
ſound. Groans of roaring wind. Shak, 
GROAT, $.. [pronounced grant] à filver 
coin, value fourpence : hence it is uſed for four · 
pence, though conſiſting of copper coin. The 
filver money, in the Saxon times, were of no 
greater value than a penny, which being di- 
vided quarterly on the reverſe, when they wanted 


This, according to ſome, was the only money 
we had, even after the conqueſt, till Edward I. 
coined greſ/es or groats, i. e. great pennies or 
pieces, which went for fourpence, about 1351. 
This was the ftate of our coin, till Hen; VIII, 
in 1 504, firſt coined ſhil inge. Croats in the 
plural, from groet, Sax. fignifies oats that have 
the hulls taken off. EN 


GRO'CER, S. one who buys and ſells teas, 


ſugars, plumbs,” &c. A green-grocer, is one 
that buys and ſells greens, 5 4 
GRO'CERY, S. the wares ſold by a grocer, 
ſuch as tea, ſugar, raifins, ſpice, Ec. " 
GRO'GERAM, GRO/GRAM, or GRO/- 
GRAN, S. a ſort of tuff, all filk, woven with 
a large woof and a rough pile. 
GROIN, S. [generally pronounced grine] 
that part of the body whi 
and the thigh, 5 


waiter, or ſervant ; one who tends or look 
after horſes z a man newly married, © By 
„ this the brides are waked, their grooms. are 
cc dreſs' d. Dryd. See Brideprs 


« Work in a groove or 
<< mine- pit. Boyle. A channel, or hollow 
cut in wood. 3 $a BTL 2 

To GROOVE, v. A. to cut hollow, or in 
channels. e 3 J 
-To GROPE, V.N. ? raping grapian t „Sax. 
to feel one's way out in . blindneſs, or dark - 
neſs ; to have an imperfect idea of > thing; 
to feel after a thing where a perſon cannot ſee, 
“% A boy was groping for eels. L' Efirange. 
SRO PER, S. one who ſearches after, or 
endeavours to find a thing in the 1 5 7 
GROSS Adj, | g Fro+ rofjo, Ital. 0 ge, 
thick, or _ Longs | 8 25 Shameful, 
very erroneous, mo or palpable, applied to 
ſentiments. "6 
ſhape. Thick, applied to the conſiſſence of any 
fluid, Stupid, or dull, applied to the under- 
ſtanding. Coarſe; thick, fat, or bulky, applied 
Impure z foul, applied 


— 


commonly applied to that of perukes, or tbe 


a farthing, they broke it into four pieces, 


is between the belly 
GROOM, S. F e a bay] a bey, 
Le boy] 2 


2 c * +" 8 
GROOVE, S. I gros th. ] a deep cavern 
or hollow in a mine, 


umſy, or inelegant, applied to 


V 
.. GROSS, S. the main body, or main 2 


—_— 


a O0@& 


RY = = pbwaw ou o«ug nr” wp ww ©» ., c a 


FS . 
of an army z the bull; the whole. The ma- 
fr art o body, applied to ember, or = ed. 

3 


In Commerce, a number con · 
biting of twelve — one hundred and 


forty- 
"GROSSLY, Adv, in large or coarſe par 
— _ any ſubtlety, art, or 
pany or oooh & Groſly- — 


„ . f 7 F . . Ital. a ys 
or cavern _ frequented for 
pleaſure, . See ' 


TESQUE, . 
vans in WE, Ad [Fr (Fr 


regard 2 
— 8. [ Fr. grotta, Ital.] a 
= or cave made ure. Uſed ſome- 


times, as by the Italians, from whom it is de- 
rived, for a dark or horrid cavern. 


To GRO/VEL, V. N, to lie proftrate, or | 


with one's belly on the ground; to creep along 
with one's belly on the eee to have low, 
mean, or ab ap 

GROUND, 5 Sax. ] the earth, 
conſidered as Gt. d ſupports us when 
walking, as oppoſed to air or water, or as ſitu- 
ated low z land; a country; a farm, eſtate, or 
poſſeſſion; the floor or level of a place, In 
teh. the dregs, lees, or that which ſettles 
at the bottom of liquors, 
Jayer of colours, or that on which the images 


_ 
ago »| 


tl 


bl 


88 


In Painting, the firſt | colour 


are painted and deſcribed, The firſt principles, 


applied to knowledge or ſcience, The ſpace oc- 
cupied by an army, as they fight, advance, or 
retreat; the jnteryening ſpace, or diſtance be- 
tween the flier and purſuer. Hence, to loſe 
fre applied to an army, is to be driven 

wards, To ffand one's ground, is to make a 
powerful reſiſtance. To get ground, is to gain 
advantage over an enemy, applied to an army; 
to make a » applied to an opinion, 

To GROUND, V. A. to fix or ſupport upon 
the ground; to build, found, or ſettle as upon 
2 cauſe or firſt principle, — to opinions. 
To ſettle in the firſt principles or of 
knowledge, applied to inſtruction. 

GROUND, S. the preter of Grind. 

GROUND-ASH, 8, a tree, ſo called, be- 
cauſe its ſhoots grow near the ground, on ac- 
count of its being cut, when young, a bout an 
inch from the earth. 

GROUNDBAIT, S. a bait made of bar- 

ley, or malt boiled, &c. which is thrown into 

the riyer, where you intend to angle, and fink- 

us to the bottom, or ground, draws the fiſh 
ter it. 

GROUNDE DLV, Adv. not without ſuf- 
ficient reaſons ; upon firm principles, Speak | 
0 ng S gro wndedly, and to the purpoſe. Gland. 

U'NDELOOR, S. the lower ſtory of 
850 55 with the external ground. 
0 IVY, S. 2 plant, ewiſe named 
gr N ** 


IJ SS: » 


GRO: 


'  GROUNDLYISS, Adj. without unn ſounda- 


8 reaſon, or jene. 

GROUNDLESSLY, Adv. is an vnjuft 

manner; without reaſon, cauſe, or foundation. 
GROUNDLESSNESS, 8. want of cauſe, 

foundation 


ſon of mean, groveling, or vulgar thoughts. 
GROUND-OAK, s . a kind of low oak, 
14 UND 
GRO -PINE, 8. a plant on 
dry and barren hills. 5 mo 
GROU/ND- PLATE, 8. = Architecture, 
the oytermoſt pieces of timber lying on or near 


mortiſes and tenons. 


_ 4 


any building is placed; the ichnography of a 
buildin 
ground on which an houſe is built. 


flory. 
GROUNDSEL, 8. the footpoſt of a door 
or the timber or raiſed pavement of a houſe next 
the door; a threſhold, In Botany, the ſenecio, 
Lat. and ſenecon, Fr, It is placed in the ſecond 
ſet. of Tournefort's z2th claſs, and in the 
ſecond ſe, of Linnzus's 1gth. It is a 


groundfi, 
GROU/NDWORK, 8. in Painting, that 
= or part on which all the - images are 
wn. A foundation of a 2 Figura 
tively, the fundamentals, or firft part of an un- 
dertaking; the rudiments, or firſt principles of 
| a 1 75 oY true cauſe, motion, or reaſon, + 
OU pronounced groop, grouppe, Fr. 
grappo, Ital.] it Painting — Ss, an 
aſſemblage or knot of two or more figures of 
men, &c. 
a huddle ; a number thronged together. 
To GROUP, V. A. in Painting, to, de- 
= or introduce ſeveral figures into one 


— 


game. 
GROUT, S. | greot, Sax. ] coarſe meal or 


pollard ; a kind.of wild apple. 

To GROW, V. N. [preter grew, part. paſT, 
grown] to increaſe in length or extent, applied 
to the vegetation of plants. To be pre dueed by 


proceed or ariſe, as from a cauſe. To acctue, 
or become dye, applied to the increaſe of intereſt 
due on money lent. The ſum that I do owe 
% to you—is ng to me by Antipholis.”? 

Shak. Applied to the ſea, by mariners, to ſwell 
or roll. When the ſea is never ſo little 


os n., Rateigh. 

GR O'WER, 8. that which een, or in- 
creaſes in height or bulk, 
To GROWL, V. N. [| grolen, Teut. J to 
ſnarl; murmur; or grumble. 

GROWN, [part. paſſ. of Grown ] ILSS 


1 in or increaſed 25 N covered or filled by 


or ſupport i 
GROUNDLING, 8. a fiſh, which keeps at 
the bottom of the water. Figuratively, 2 per- 


the ground, and framed into one another with : 
GROUND-PLOT, 8. the ground on which _ 


ng. 
GROU!ND-RENT, 8. rent paid for the 
GROU'ND-ROOM, 8. a room on the | 
lower 


N 


Figuratively, a crowd; a cluſter; 


""GROUSE, S. a kind of fowl, named beath 


vegetation ; to increaſe in. ſtature, or bulk; to 


the 


/ 


F 


my manner. 


RY - 


" the growth of any thing; arrived at full growth 


or ftature, © A n woman. Ccche, 


"GROWTH, S. vegetation 3 vegetable life ; | 
increaſe by vegetation ; product, or the thing | 


produced ;; increaſe in number, bulk, frequency, | 
Mature, or improvement. n 
GROW THREAD, or GRO WN TOL, S. a 
kind of fiſh, fo called from the greatneſs, of its 
head, Figuratively, an idle, lazy perſon. 
To GRUB, v. A. to deftroy or extirpate, 
by digging or throwing up the ſoil 5 to pull up 
the roots ; to dirt one's cloaths or fleſh. 
GRUB, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall worm 
that eats holes in bodies. In Medicine, a white 
enQuous pimple, or little tumor, ariũng on the 
face, chiefly on the ale of the noſe. 
To GRUBBLE, V. N. | grubelen, Germ.] 


' ® grope, or feel in the dark. “Let me row. 


and grubble thee. Dryd. 5 ; 
 GRU'B-STREET, S. the name of a fircet 
in London, once famous for the refidence of 
meaner and hireling authors. Uſed as an ad- 
ſeQive, it ſignifies mean, low, and dull, applied 
to compoſitions. Ballads write and Grub- 
e Breet lays.” Gay. A 

To GRUDGE; v. A. to envy, or view the 
advantages of another with diſcontent and un- 
eafineſs ; to give or take unwillingly, 

GRUDGE, S. an old quarrel, Figuratively, 
it will; anger; reſertment ; envy ; odium; 
or envious reſentment. *©* Thoſe to whom you 
ee have with gradge preferred me.” Ben Jou- 


GRU'DGING, S. the act of envying a per- 
fon what be has, or of giving with great re- 
: lactance. of | ES, 

GRUFEL, S. [ gruelle, Fr.] à kind of ſpoon- 


weat or broth, made of oatmeal boiled in wa- 


ter; any kind of mixture or broth, made by 


boiling ingredients in water. Grue! made of 


4. grain. Arbuth. | ; 
GRUFF, Adj. [ greff. Belg.] four, ſurly, 

of moroſe, applied to the aſpe& and behaviour. 
GRUY'FFLY, Adv. in a ſour, moroſe, or 


harſhneſs of voice, or 


. GRUM, Adj. [contrated from le] 
_ fuxly, or moroſe, applied to a perſon's looks. 
« Nic. looked four and grum. Hifl of J. Bull, 
TO GRUMBLE, V. N. to murmur with diſ- 
content ; to growl or ſnarl. «© Grumblixg or 
© his prey.” To make a hoarſe or rattling 
noife, applied to thunder. | | 
* GRUMBLER, S. one that murmurs with 
giſcontent ; a difcontented perſon, 


- GRU/FENESS, 8. 


GRUM'/BLING,' S. a murmuring through | 


diſcontent. 

GRUME, S. | greumtau, Fr. prumus, Lat.] 
a thick viſcid conſiſtence of a fluid, like that of 
the white of an egg, or like clotted blood. 


GRUM'LY, Adv, in a moroſe, ſour, or ſurly 
manner. 2 Koa: 2 ] 


GRUMOUS, Adj. thick or clotted, 


GRU'MOUSNESS, S. the thickueſs' of 


o 


any curdled or clotted liquor. 


To GRUNT, or GRUNTLE, v. A. to| 


'GUA 

| er noiſe, applied to 7 
GRUNT," s. the noiſe made by à hog. 
GRV NTER, S. one that 
word ſor a hog. * 

To GRUTCH, V. A. F corrupted from 
grudge, for the fake of ay to envy, or be 
uneaſy at the advantage of I muft 
«© not grutcb. Ben Jon ſo. 

GRUTCEH, S. See the verb] malice, or ill 
will. To whom he bare ſo fell - gratch,” 
ee as A 

GRY, 8. [ypv, gr] any thing of little va- 
lue 3 a meaſure containing one-tenth of a line; 
a line being one-tenth” of a digit, and à digit 
| one-tenth-of $80,504! 550 mT ng ohne” 
SUA CM, S. I guaiac, Ind. J a medici- 
nal wood, called alſo ignum wite » the bark 
- 8 # ; e Mb? 
and wood are ufed in pbyfic as an attenuant. In 
the Indies it is uſed in the venereal diſeaſe ; but 
is not efficacious in theſe climates, © 

GUARANTEE, S. B guruntet; 
garant, Fr.] a power who undertakes to ſee 
the conditions of any league, peace, or bargain 
performed; © e to; yot 

To GARANT, V. A. [pronounced ga- 
ranty] to undertake to lee the articles of any 
treaty kept. FF 
TO GUARD, V. A. [pronounced gd; 
garder, Fr.] to watch in order to ſecure from, 
or prevent a ſurprize, or fudden danger; to pro- 
tect or defend ; to anticipate, or ſecure aꝑainſt 
objeions. F 

GUARD, S. {pronounced gard, of garde, 
Fr.] a man, or body of men employed to 
watch, in order to defend from danger, or pre- 
vent ſurprize. Uſed” with en or of, a ftate of 
caution or vigilance, A limitation; an antici- 
' pation of an obje&tion. © Expreſſed them- 
|< ſelves with as few guards and reſtrictions as 
% J.“ Arterb, In Fencing, an action or poſ- 
ture proper to de end the body from the efforts 
of an enemy. Advanced guard, is a party of 
horſe or foot which marches before: a corps to 


eve notice of approaching danger. Main guard, 


is that from which all the other guards are de- 
tached. Picquet guard, is a number of horſe 
and foot always in readineſs, in caſe of an 
alarm, the horſes being ſaddled and their riders 
booted, Guards, in the plural, is particularly 
applied to thoſe troops or companies,” which are 
kept up to guard the king. In Aſtronomy, 2 
jane 18 EENEnY to the two ſtars neareſt 
the pole. ; whe 
| GUA'RDER, S. one who protects, defends, 
or watches, | wn | 
GUA/RDIAN, S. [ gardien, Fr.] one who 
has the care of an oiphan, or perſon whoſe 
parents are dead; one to whom the care or pre- 
ſervation of any thing is committed; ſome- 
times named wwarden. . 
GUA*RDFAN, Adj. performing the office 
of a kind protector and defender. 3 
GUARDLEss, Adj. without defence; with- 
out any aid, or defender. 
GUA'RDSHIP, S. care; protection; or 


* 


che ſlate of a perſon under the diſpoſal of gvar- 
„ Q 


1 


grunts, A low | 


oy” bo wor ap vs.a: , oo noone. 


[2 


n . n 

Kass; a Ming 8 ſhip, employed in guatding the celled out into particular incloſures by hedges, 

conk king at's 3 10 2 | &c. which they look. upon not 2 an im- 

| GUA'VA, or GUIA'VA, S. in Botany, the provement, but. a ſecurity againſt any invader. 

dium. Linnevus places it in the firſt feel. of | Here is no fuel but the ſea-weed, called vraie, 

„ tt ns 634 3 and coals from England or Wales, It gives title 

GUBERNATTION, S. the exerciſe of au- | of baron to the eat] of Aylesford, Here a very 

thority in proteRting, preſerving, and directing; barbarous ſcene was acted in queen Mary's reign ; 

government or ſuperintendency. % This ex- | 2, mother and her two daughters, the mother 

6 tenſi ve gubernation. „„“ ¹Ow ̃ ͤ being alſo big with child, were burat at a fake 

GUD EON, 8. genie, Fr.] a ſmall fiſh; | for Proteſtantiſm, in. purſuance of the ſentence 

found in brooks and rivers, and caſily.caught : | of the Dean (ane Jaques Amy) and the clergy 

whence it is uſed fi guratively for a perſon eaſily of , the iſland. Guernſey is not ſo well wooded 
cheated. To draw you in like ſo many gud- as Jerſey, nor fo populous ; their trained · bands 

; « geom, to ſwallow his falſe arguments.“ got muſtering above 1200. The poſition of the 

i Soft. e ee Is. and N. coaſt of Guernſey is quite contrary to 

GUE/RDON, 8. 222 garden, Fr.] a that of Jerſey; and conſequently this cauſes a. 

recompenſe or reward. The fair guerdon difference in the foil and air of both. The 


_ 
P 


. e when we hope to find.. Milt. {2993 Geneva diſcipline was for a good while their rule 
: GUER'/NSEY, S. Antoninus's Sarnia; an in church matters: but now the liturgy of the 
+ ihand in the county of - Hampſhire, twenty- church of England is ſo univerſally received in 

two miles N. W. of Jerſey, on the coaſt of | all the iſlands, namely, Guernſey, - Jerſey, Al- 
J Normandy, in France, and in the ' Engliſh; derney, and Sark, that there is not, jit is ſaid, 
b channel. It runs ftom E. to W, in the form of one congregation of Proteſtant diſſenters in them. 
4 a harp. Its N. ſide is low, and S. ſide high, It lies about twenty-four miles W. of Cape la 

being ſurrounded by ſteep rocks, a kind of Hu- | Hogue, in Normandy, and ſixty S. of Portland, 
: tural defence to the iſland, It is thirteen miles in Dorſetſhire, . mee. 
and a half from $. W. to N. E. and twelve and | To GUESS, V. A. [ ghi/en, Belg. keſem, 
7 a half, where broadeſt, E. and W. It contains | Hed.] to conjefture ; to judge without any 
7 ten (twelve) pariſhes, - Its air is very healthful, | fixed or certain principles. : 
p as appears from the longevity of its inhabitants; _ GUESS, S. a conjecture. 1 885 
2 and its ſoil of the ſame nature with that of [| GUE'SSER, S. à conjecturer; one who 
1 Crete, or Ireland, where no venomous creature: | Judges without certain knowledge. | 

will live, It is naturally more fertile than Jer- |, GUE'SSINGLY, Adv. forming a judgment 
; fey ; but does not yield ſo much, the inhabi- | in 2 caſual manner ; uncertainly. . | 
is tants neglecting its culture for the ſake of com- GUEST, S. [ gww:/a:, Brit.] one whois en- 
12 merce. They have; however, a ſufficiency of | tertained in the Tut of another; a' ſtranger, 
7 corn and cattle for their own conſumption, and or one who comes Heul to reſide in a place. 
= the uſe of their ſhipping. It abounds in fiſh : | GUE'ST-CHAMBER, S. a room made uſe 
1 and in the N. W. part of the iſland, eee of to receive company in. 
10 lake about a mile in circuit, well ſtocked with] To GUGGLE, V. N. to found, or make a if 
72 the beſt and largeſt cap. Among the rocks on noiſe like water running out of a narrow mouthed = 
ts its coaſt, is one called Smyris, where are found |. bottle or veſſel. 57 = 
of hard, ſharp ſtones ealled emerils, which are'uſed'| , GUYDAGE, S. the reward or money given | 8 
to by lapidaries for cutting of diamonds; and by | to a guide. "OL; | = 
nd, glaziers for cutting their glaſs. - Its trade is more GUIDANCE, S. [from guide] direction; 9 
de⸗ conſiderable than that of Jerſy, having a com- government exerciſed in regulating a perſon's ll 
rſs modious pier on the E. fide, near the town of actions according to rules, in order to prevent 15 
$8 St. Peter le Port, with two caſtles for its de- him from falling into danger. 125 oi 
225 fence'; ſo that there is a greater reſort of mer-¶ Io GUIDE, V. A. | guider, Fr.] to direct 1 
ly chants to it than to the other. On the 8. ſide, or ſhew a perſon a way; to govern, direct, in- "= 
are the ſhore falls in like a half moon, forming a ſtroct, regulate, or ſuperintend by counſel, or | | 
, bay, which is capable of receiving very large:| exertion of authority. OE 1a 


reſt ſhips, This iſland is well ſituated for annoying GUIDE, S. [Fr.] one who directs ce 
the French in time of war; and they fit out in his way; a director. e her | 


ads, ſome privateers to eruize upon them. It was GUVDELESS, Adj. without a guide. 
anciently part of Normandy, in France; and | GUDER, 8. 8 director, or guide. © On 
who ſome of the remains of the conqueror's eſtates | ©* guider come ! to the Roman camp direct us. ; 


hoſe is ſtill governed by the laws of that province, |. Sha#. $6 S HF, 
pre- and its natives ſpeak French, though: ſubje& | GUILD, 8. [ ſometimes pronounced like 
We- erer ſince, with very little interruption, to the gild, and ſometimes like gilde; of gild, Sax.] 
crown of England. This iſland has à peculiar ] a ſociety, corporation, fraternity, or company, 
flice flower, called Lilium Sarnienſe; the leaves of united together by orders and laws: made among 
which are covered with ſpangles like gold-duft. | themſelves by their prince s licence. Hence 
vith- It is full of gardens and orchards; and cyder is | Gui/dball, a place or hall belonging to a'corpo- 
5 the common drinlæ of the meaner peoples while | ration, wherein affairs relating to the members 
or the other ſort have French wine, almoſt as cheap in their united capacity ate tranſafted. te 
zuar- 2 beer is in England, The whole iſland is par-] GUILE, S, [pronounced gi, with 2 £ 
FOES N 5 ! £2 3 


— 


' Fraudulent; 


We bs th 
Hard) low, cunning or craft, whereby a puta, 

tricks or cheats another; deceit. 
GUTLEFUL, Adj. full of deveit ; „ny; ; 


impoſing or ' over-reaching a perſon in a crafty or 
fraudulent manner. 

GUFLELESS, Adj. without any ' ſecret or 
concealed fraud ; without any "Fin fl to de- 


' ceive, cheat, or impoſe upon a omg by falſe 
appearances, and concealed treac 


_ GUPLER, S, one that betrays another into | 


by deceitful means. Not in uſe. 
GUILT, E , Sax, ] 3 
ſon juſtly charged with a crime; a conſciouſneſs 
of having done _ Figuratively, a crime, 
or offence, . ** e pent mk 
44 concealing continents. '$1 32 

GUVLTILY, Adv. without innocence z in 

ſuch a manner as to be conſcious of having done 
a crime laid to one's charge. 

GUPFLTINESS, S. the ftate of being guilty ; 
the conſciouſneſs of having done a crime. 

GUIVLTLESS, Adj. free from crime; in- 

nocent ; free from fin, or puniſhment, 
. Lord will not hold him puiltleſs that taketh | 
cc his name in vain. Exod, xx. 7. 

GUPLTLESSLY, Adv. without guilt ; in- 

nocently. 

GUVLTLESSNESS, S. the quality of being 
conicious of having committed no fin or crime ; 
che quality of being free from crime, 

GUILTY, Adj. [ e 

with having commi a crime; wicked, or 
corrupt. All the tumult of a guilty. world. ” 
Thomfum, 


GUINEA, 8. — 4 inne, with hd | 
3: Toro * where gutters or kennels empty themſelves into 


g hard, ſo called from Guinea in Africa, from 
whence the gold was brought, of which they 
| were at firſt formed, on which account they 
likewiſe bore the impreſſion of an 1 
gold coin ſtruck, and current in England 
it was firſt Aruck, it was valued at twenty ſhil- 


lings; but gold growing ſcarce, it was advanced | 
-fion, or with one ſwallow. 


to twenty-one. ſhillings and ſixpence, but is now 
ſunk to ty-one ſhillings, The _ Troy 
-is cut into twenty-four parts and. a half, each 
of which makes a guinea. 
GUIVNEA-HEN, S. a ſmall Indian hen. 
GUINEA-PEPPER, S. in Botany, the 
poivre d Inde, ou de Guinee, Fr. capſium, Lat. 
Je is ranged jn the firſt ſe. of Linnzus's ch 


GUINEA-PIG, S. a ſmall variegated ani- 
mal, with a pig's ſnout, rat's ears, _ with- 
cout a tail. al] 

GUISE, S. [Fr. gaiſa, 1 manner 2 
pearance; FA e «6 By their thy 
i wiſe men they ſeem. Par. Lo. Manner, 
-cuſtom, or practice. It was never our 
to flight the poor. Pope. 2 
« pearance; dreſs or habit. 5 Under the 2275 
« of religion,” Swift, The laſt ſenſe ſears! 
to be a contraction of diſguiſe,” 

 GUI'TAR, S, | ghitarra,'Sp. guitterre, Fr. 1 
in Mufic, a fringed inſtrument with a neck 
| dike a mel; rs e dere tit a 


treacherous z ſecretly miſchievous ; | 


an arm of the oven 


s The 


Sax. ] 2 D 


GULES, S. [ guenles, Fr: 903, Heb. 
Lat.] in Heraldry, red. In the arms of noble. 
men it is ealled ruby, in thoſe of ſovereign 
princes Mars, and in engraving, is © +95 by 


gula, 


drawing ndicular or ftrait 

che top of the eſcutcheon to the bottom. 
"GULF, or GULPH, S. [golfe, Fr. golfo, Ital.] 

running up into the land, 

Figuratively, an abyſs, or immeaſurable depth, 

« Follow thine enem ina . Sbat. 


A whirlpool, or — 5 3 waters 
«© to the ſucking of a res bak, Any 
thing inſatiable. Maw and the 


e ravening ſalt ſea ſhark.”* Shak. 
GULFY, A. fall of eddie, gulphe, or 
| whiipool « The perils of the guy main.” | 
e. 
To GULL, 8. guille-, old Fr.] to trick; 


to cheat; to deceive or defraud by artifice. 


GULL, S. a ſea bird; a cheat, or trick ; 4 
animal; a perſon eafily cheated: or im. 
upon. 
GU/LLCATCHER, S. one who cheats; a 
bite; one who deceives another by artifice, 


Here comes m y noble gullcatcber. *? Shak. 


- GU/LLER, 8. a cheat, or impoſtor, 
GU'/LLET, S. [ goaler, Fr, gula, Lat. ] the 
— Ar Ap — which the food 
es, e anatomiſts the æſepbagus. 
To GU LL, V. N. to — a noiſe, 
applied to water. 
GU'LLY-HOLE, 8. [See Gully] the hole 


the common ſewer, ſo called from the noiſe they 
make in their fall. 

GULO'SITY, S. [ guloſus, Lat.] greedineſs; 
* og in eating; gluttony. Not er- 


tc ring in Brown. - Not in uſe, 
To GULP. 17. w. open, Belg. ] to ſwallow 
cager)y ; to drink 2 —— any intermiſ- 


Gul, 8. as much liquor as can be ſwal- 
lowed at once. 

GUM, S. „ Lat.] a ble juice 
exſuding — the pores o — 
there hardening into a tenacious, or ſtick ing 
maſs, more viſcid and leſs friable than reſins, 


and diflolving in water. In Gardening, a dif- 
caſe incident to fruit- trees of the ſtone kind, 


being a kind of gangrene, ariſing from a cor- 
rupted ſap which extravaſates and hardens. In 
Anatomy, the fleſhy ſubſtance of the mouth in 
which the teeth grow'y generally uſed in the 


plural, 
GUM/MINESS, S. the fate: of a thing 


ſmeared or abounding with gum 


GUMMO'SITY, 8. Ms nature of gum; 
viſcidity ; guromineſs, « Their innate gum- 
cc moſity. v3 Heyer. 4 8 

GUMMY, Adj. confifliagof gum 3 of the 


yature of gum z er or n with 


GUR 


; Ut, 8. [ gay 1] = fn a fire-arm or weapon 
which forcibly diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or other 


offenſive as, through a cylindrical barrel, 


by means of gunpowder, Great guns are gene- 
K. called LO and known iſe under 
the term of ordnance. Small are ſuch as 


are portable, and include muſquets, muſquetoons, 


— — blunderbuſles, fowling pieces, &c. | 


GU'/NNEL, 8. corrupted from Gumwale, 
which ſee, 

GU/NNER, S. a perſon who manages, 
and has the charge of the artillery of a ſhip, 
Sc. Gunners, in the plural, are officers employed 
in looking after, and managing the ordnance 
mounted on lines, batteries, or forts, 

GU/NNERY, S. the ſcience or art of ſhoot- 
ing with guns and mortars. 

GUNPO'WDER, S. a compoſition of ſalt- 
petre, ſulphur, and charcoal mixed together 
with ſpirits, and uſually granulated, which takes 
fire ealily, and when fired, expands with great 
vehemence and noiſe, by means of its elaſtic 
force. Bartholdus Schwartz, or the Black, is 

by ſome ſuppoſed to have invented it in 1380, 
but it appears that Roger Bacon, our country- 
man, knew of it 150 years before Schwartz 


was born, fince he mentions it in expreſs terms | 


in his treatiſe de nullitate magiæ, publiſhed at 
Oxford in 1216. You may raiſe thunder 


ow. 


« and lightning at pleaſure, ſays, he, by only 


« taking ſulphur, nitre, and charcoal, which, 
6 Pit ns have no effect; but, mixed together 
« and confined into a cloſe place, cauſe an ex- 
c ploſion greater than that of a clap of thun- 


« der.“ 
GUIN-SHOT, S. the diſtance to which a 
ball can be ont ofa gan. 


A Ins S. one who makes and 
oN. rock, S. the wood to which the 
barrel of a gun is fixed, 

GU'/N-STONE, 8. the ſhot of a cannon z 
fo called becauſe at the firſt uſe of cannons they 
 GUINTER's. CHAIN, S. an inftrument 
made uſe of in ſurveying land. 

GU/NTER's LINES, S. lines of numbers, 


br invented by Mr. Edward Gunter, of great | 
branches of the 


uſe in navigation, and other 
mathematics. : 


GUN TER QUADRANT, 8. an infire- 


ment to find the hour of the day, azimuth, | 


Se. 

GUNTER's SCALE, S. a large ſcale to re- 
ſolve queſtions in plain ſailing g. 

GU'NWALE, S. [of gun and cvealdan, Sax. 
to direct] a piece of timber reaching on either 
fide of the ſhip, from the half deck to the fore- 
caſtle, wherein they put the ſtanchions, which 

upport the waſte tree: 
gunwale, Whether the ſhip carries guns or not. 
Likewiſe the lower part of any port, where any 


ordnance are, 
GURGE, S. { gurges, Lat. ] a whirlpool; a 


gulf. „ A black bituminous 3 *. 


7 from under grounds, » Par. e 


tt 


- 


„ with 153 


it receives the name of 


See e kd of Tk 


le 

GURGION, S. the coarſer- kart of meal 
fifted from the bran. : 

GU'RNARD, or or GU'/RNET, 8. a kind of 
ſca-fiſh, © A fowced gurnet,”? Shot. 

To GUSH,. V. N. L goſſclen, Belg. ghiſſen, 
Teut,] to flow or ruſh out in a large body; 0 
flow. out in a large quantity, and with violence, 

GUSH, S. a ſudden, forcible, and large flow= 
ing of water, or other fluid 5 any thing poured 
ons. with * ſudden and forcible crup= 


e pess ET, 8. , Fr. ] any thing ſewed 
on cloth to Flog Cu op 222 reſſes, pecu- 
liarly applied to the 8 pieces of cloth at 
the neck,. under the arms, and at the openings 

5 „ # 
GUST, S, „Lat. , goit, Fr.] the 
ſenſe of taſting 12 Fara? p- Kal en 
ment; love, or king; turn of fancy; pecu- 
liar taſte or genius; pleaſure, caprice, or whim. 
all creatures for thy ſport or gf” 25 

Pope. A ſudden violent blaſt of wind, 


Gf 10 « As doth a fail, ü a with a fret | 


tin 8.8% * Shak. A ſadden burft of paſ- 
6" weak diſtemper d ſoul that ſwe ll 
uſts.”* Addiſ. 

GU/STABL 740 fit to be taſted; the 
object of taſte z pleaſant to the taſte. 

GUSTA'TION, S. | gu/tatus, Lat. of guſſa, 
Lat. ] the act of taſting. “The nerves of guſ- 
« tation,” Brown. 

GU'/STFUL, Adj. very agreeable or pledkog 
to the taſte ; that which is agreeable to the 
mind, 

GU!/STO, S. [Ital.] the reliſh, flavour, or 
taſte which a thing cauſes ; the power by which 
any thing excites a ſenſation in the palate. 
Liking or prejudice, applied to the mind. 

GU'STY, Adj, windy ; 1 3 T8 
40 S* wind.” J homſon. 

T. S. [ Aurelen, Belg.] the entrails, 5 
the long pipe reaching with many folds from the 
ſtomach to the vent, through which the fibrous 
part of food and is diſcharged, Figura 
tively, the ſtomach or receptacle of ſood; glut- 
ang z the inſide of any thing, particularly the 
movements of a clock or watch, | 

To GUT, V. A. to take out the entrails or 
guts of an animal. Figuratively, to plunder 
any thing of what it contains, 

GUITTA SE'RENA, S. [ Lat, a clear drop] 
a diſeaſe of the eyes. X 

GU'TTATED, Adj. [ gutta, Lat.] be- 
ſprinkled with drops; bedropped. 

GER, S. [ gautur, Run. ] a paſſage for 
water, either on the ground, or on the roofs of 
buildings, _ 

To GU!TTER, v. A. to cut or wear into 
ſmall channels or hollows, 

To GU!/TTLE, V. N. [from gut] to feed 
luxuriouſly, or intemperately. 

GU'/TTLER, S. one fond of eating; a 
greedy or internperate eater, 

GUTTS, S. [plural of gutta, Lat, — 5 2 
any liquid, a term uſed by Scotch] 


| Orv. ” 
" EUPTURAL, A. fs turelie, Lat.] Pro- 


* Nr TT „ or GUYTTE, Adj. # beg 
Tat, J in Heraldry, marked or beſprinkled with 
drops. Pe. of ſable,” i. e. marked with 


black dro 

To GUZZLE, v. N. [from gut or guſt, 
whence guttle, puzzie] to feed immoderatelyz 
to ſwallow any liquor greedily. 

GU'/ZZEER, S. an immoderate drinker. . 

GYMN AfSTIC. Adi. | pujpevarixocs Gr. 

tue, Fr.] ſomething relating or belong - 
to bodily exerciſe, ſuch us 1. N. Ec. 

GY'MNIC, Adj. [ gymnique, Fr. yujvinoc, | 
Gr.] pradtifing ſuch {wer ap relate to the 

„ Gymnic artiſts. Milt. 

GRA TION, S. { gyratus, of „Lat. 
the act of turning any thing about in a circle. 
| © Moved round in 2 circle with gyrations."” 
Newt. Opt. 

OR, 8. [ gytus, Lat.] a circle or orbit 
deſeribed dy any thing in motion. 
« in giddy ee * Dryd. Not in uſe: 

GYVES, S. [ gevyn, Brit.] fetters or chains 
confiſting of two links for the legs. I thought 


« gyves and the mill had tamed thee,” Milt. | 
Sam. 


Io GYVE, V. A. to fetter or mhackle; to 


H 
H. The eighth letter of the alphabet, and | 
7 


fGxth of the conſonants; though by | 


the Latins and modern Greeks efteemed 
only as an aſpirate, yet whether it be a letter or 
no, may eaſily be determined by conſidering that 
it is a motion or effort of the larynx to modify 
the ſound of the vewel that follows it, as in 
beaven, bealth, hero, where the e is differently | 


modified or fone) from what it is in the words L 


eating, endive, and ele, and as ſuch has the | 
property of a conſonant, If it be not a Jetter, 
Jand æ are none, they being no more than hiſ- 
ſing aſpirations, and they who exclude H from 
the number of letters as being only a mark of 
aſpiration, may for the ſame reaſon exclude the 
Hand x, and the 5 and likewiſe, by ſaying 
that they are only marks of certain motions of 
the lips. Its form, which in the capital is the 
ſame in the Roman and Saxon alphabets ſeems 
to be derived from the Phenician n, with the 
mark in the middle inftead of the top. The 
ſecretary capital ſeems to have been borrowed 
from the Saxon capital, as our ſmall I ſeems de. 
rived from the Gothic. In Enfliſh, it is 
ſcarcely ever mute in the beginning of a word, 

eſpecially where it precedes a vowel ; 
followed by a colt nant it has no ſound, as in 
fight ; when it has c before it, it is ſometimes 
dropped, the c being pronounced hard like a_ K, 
as in Cbriſt, which the Saxens wrote Criſt, and 
in ech; but this does not hold good always, 
for i is pronounced ſome what like the Hebrew | 


7 — 8 ng to the throat. 
ALNE 1 8. che e be- 


ing ſounded i in, or beton to, the throat. | 


« He ſpins | 


+ 


1 


coat df mail, 
ee Habergeon. Hudib. 


| cloaths. 
. Iriſh drapery.” Soift, 


] 
6 


| 


when it is | 


. 
- 


3 
0 


66 ha. »» 


AR 


v chin, in chanigg, eberub, &e, Among c 
ancients it was a —— umeral letter, ſignifying a 
and when with a mark over it thus H 2000. 
In abbreviatures it is uſed for Bemo, as . H. $ 
Feſus bominum Salvater, I. e. Jeſus the ber 
of 'mankind! _ 
HA, Interj. an of wonder or ſur- 
prize. When 2 an —— of laughter, 
or joy. He faith among the trumpets, ba, 
« XXXix, 2 $5» 
HAA 0. A 
HA'BAKKUK, 8. pan, Heb. 2 wreſtler] 


| one of the twelve leſſer prophets, whoſe prophecy 


is taken into the canon'of the Old Teſtament ; 


| the Greeks call him Abbakoum, 


'HA'BEAS CORPUS, S. -in Law, a writ 


which a man may have out of the King's- 


Bench, ro remove himſelf thither at his own 


expence, to anſwer at the bar there, when in- 


dicted or impriſoned for a crime before juſtices 
of the peace or a franchiſe court, after having 


| offered' ſufficient bail, which is refuſed, though 


the caſe be bailable. 


HABERDA'SHER, 8. one who ſells ſmall | 


wares, ſuch as pins, needles, &c. 
HA/BERDINE, S. an ordinary fort of cod- 


(fiſh, common in Scotland. 


HABE'RGEON, 8. Lauber geon, Fr. ba- 
bergium, low Lat.] armour to cover the neck 
and breaſt ; a breaſt plate; a neck piece; a 
1 Lodg'd in Magnane's beaſs 


HABUFLIMENT, S. babilement, Fr, I eres; 
«© Gowns and other Habiliment: of 
Ornaments, «© My 
cc riches are the poor habiliments.” Shak, 

To HABUVLITATE, V. N. [habiliter, Fr.] 
to qualify, or entitle. © Attainted, and there- 
ee by—not Habilitate to ſerve in parliament.” 
Bacon. Not in uſe, 

HABILITA'TION, 8. qoaliGeation, % Ha 
55 bilitations towards arms,” Bacon. | Not in 
uſe. 

HA'/BIT, $. [Fr. habitus, Lat] the Nate of 
any thing. Habit of body. Dreſs or 
cloaths ; a power and ability of doing any thing, 
acquired by frequent repetition of the ſame ac- 
tion; cuſtom ; inveterate uſe; or a ſtrong incli- 
nation to perform any particular action. 

To HA BTT, V. © to dreſs, or cWwath. 

_ HA'BITABLE, Adj. [Fr. habitabilis, Lat.] 
that which is or may be dwelt in. 

HA'BIT ABLENESS,. S. that quality which 
renders a place proper for the refidence of any 
animal, 

HA'BITANT, S. one that lives or refides in 
any place, © Habitants of the earth." Pope. 

HABITA'TION, S. the act of dwelling in 


a place ; a dwelling, or place wherein a perſon 


reſides, 
HABPTUAL, Adj. [habituel, Fr.] cuſto- 
mary; eſtabliſhed by frequent practice and re- 
etition. 


' HABVTUALLY, Adv. by cuſtom 3 3 by ha- 


bit, or frequent practice. 
To HABITUATE, v. A. [babimuer, Fr.] 


to aceuſtem; to uſe one's ſelf by frequent re- 
petition. / BA'\BITUDE, 
| 


* 


 HA/BITUDE, 8. Fr. babitudo, Lat.] re- 
2 or re ſpect. 2 of a thing, with | 
regard to ſomething elſe, © In all the habitudes of 
« life.“ Swift. Familiarity z converſe ; intima- 
cy, followed by with. ( Frequent habitudes 
« quith the beſt company. Dryd. Cuſtom, 
habit, or the frequent and uninterrupted prac- 
tice of the ſame thing. Brought by long 
« habitude from bad to worſe.” Prior. | 
To HACK, v. A. {haccan, Sax. ] to cut 
er chop inte ſmall pieces, by frequent and un- 
fcilful blows. Figuratively to ſpeak or pro- 
nounce improperly. , Hack our Engliſh,” 
Shak, To hackney, receive bribes, or tu 
poſtitute. * - , 2 
HACK, S. a contraction of Hackney, which 


HACKLE, S. [ hacile, hacia, Sax, ] raw 
filk, or any (filmy or fibrous | ſubſtance 
unſpun; the ſlough, or caſt ſkin of a ſerpent, | 

To HA'CKLE, V. A. to dreſs flax, 
 HA/CKNEY, S. ¶ hacnai, Brit. hagquenee, 
Fr.] a hired horſe, or a horſe let out for hire. 
Figuratively, any thing let for hire; one who 
writes for hire; any thing that is trite or com- 
mon, or uſed in common. 

To HA'CKNEY, V. A. to uſe a thing very 
frequently; to-accuſtom to the road. 4 

HAD, the preter and part. paſſive of Have ; 
badde, Belg. £4 . 

HA DDOCR, 8. in Natural Hiſtory, a non- 
ſpinous fiſh, with three prickly ſoft fins on its 
back, reſembling a cod, but ſomewhat leſs; 


and diſtinguiſhed from it, by having a black | 


ſpot on each fide near its gills, 

HA MO/RRHAGE, S. | augoppayia Gr.] 
in Anatomy, is a boody flax from the noſtrils, 
mouth, eyes, or any part of the body. | 

HAMO/RRHOIDAL, Adj. in Anatomy, 
veins which ſpread about the fundament. 

HA MO/RRHOIDES, 'S. | aipoppors, Gr. 
of a blood, and pew to flow ] painful ſwel- 
ling inflammations in the fundament; the 
piles. | | wa R : EN | 
HAFT, S. a handle; that part of any in 
ſtrument by which it is held in the hand. 

HAG, S. [hagr, Brit. a fury, or ſpirit of 
2 ceformed and terrible aſpect; a witch, or en- 
chantreſs; an old ugly woman. But thou, 
2 bag, of threeſcore years and three. 
To HA, V. A. to haunt; to torment ; 
to poſſeſs or harraſs with vain terror; to bewich. 
And bag themſelves with apparitions.“ 
277777 88 
HA “GG ARD, Adj. [ hagard, Fr.] wild; 
unſociable, or untamed; lean; ugly; rug- 
ged ; deformed. As bagard as the rock. 
Shak, Wildly diſordered. Down caſt hagard 
eyes. Smrehe © Si <1 * # > 

HA!/GGARD.,. 8. any thing wild er irre- 
claimable; a ſpecies of hawk; a hag. The 
© balefullbagpard lay. Gurt. 


HA/GGARDLY, Adv, '[bagr, Brit.] de- 


formed ; ugly; like a hag. © = 
HA/GGESS, S. a meſs of meat, chopped 


F 


horrid. © 1 5 


back, or backle ] to cut, chop, or mingle; to 
be tedious in a bargain, or long before ſettling 


HAGIOGRA/PHA, 8. ſplural, of «ya; 
and yeapw Gr. ] that part of the bible which the 
Jews. call aw, which contains the 


nicles, Canticles, Ruth, the Lamentations, 
Eccleſiaſtes, and Efther, which were written by 
immediate inſpiration. 


HAGIO'GRAPHER, s. See Hogiographa 


| an inſpired writer, 


- Ro an interjeftion, exprefling a ſudden 
HAIL, S. I pronounced Bale, a white icy 
3 or particle, conſiſting of drops of 
in frozen in their falling. | 
To HAIL, V. N. to pour down hail, 
HAIL, Interj.fhaletan, Sax, Ia term of ſalutatzon 
wherein we wiſh health to a perſon, uſed by our 
tranſlators to expreſs Xaięs in the Gr. 7, e. re- 
joĩce. The angel came unto. Mary, and 
% faid, Bail. Luke i, 28. Ib is uſed at preſent 


only in poetry. 8 


To HALL, V. A. [| Baleran, Sax. ] to fa- 
lute 3 to call to, applied to the manner in which 
ſhips addreſs each oth r. Hailedby a Turk. 
Knolles. | | | 

HAPLED, Adj, beaten or ftruck with hail, 
15 5 S. ¶ ſmall ſhot ſcattered like 

. 8 

HATLSTONE, S. [hago/ftan, Sax. Bae- 
Felſteen, Belg.} a particle or fingle ball of hail, 

HAPFLY, Adj. conſiſting of hail, _ 


which grow out of the ſkin of animals ; the hair 
which grows on the head. The different colours 
the hair appears of in different perſons, and in 
the ſame perſon, in different parts of life, is 


is ſupplied. Figuratiyely, any thing very ſmall. 


written hare-brained, becauſe it alludes to the 
wildneſs of a har] wild; irregular ; inconſtant. 
HAVRBEL, S. a flower, called likewiſe the 


wacinth, 


' " HAFRCLOTH, S. ſtuff woven of rough ag 


horſe hair, | 3 
HATRINESS, S. the ſtate of being co- 
vered or overgrown with hair. 


which women tie up their hair. 


hair; conſiſting of or reſembling hair. 


HA KE, S. a kind of fiſh, Sg 
HAK Or, S. [ haced, Sax.} a fiſh of the 
' non-ſpinous kind, with only one fin on the 
back, called by ſome the pike. „ 
HA LBERD, S. balbarde, Fr.] along pole 
armed at one end with a battle · axe, carried by fer, 
jeants of foot and dragoons, Sc. It was former - 


mall, incloſed in a membrane and boiled. | 


» 


* 


s, Adj. like a hag; deformed 3 _ 
To HA/GGLE,, v. A. I corrupted. from - 


the Price, N 


Pſams, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra, Chro- 


HAIR, S. Pr, Sax. ] the ſmall thin threads 


owing to the nature of the fluid with which it 


HAR-BRAINED, Adj. [it ſhould be 


HAIRLA'CE, S. a fillet er hand with 


| HAIRY/LESS, Adj. without hair; bad. 
 - HAVRY, Adj. overgrawn, or covered with 
h | % From 
ce vines the hairy honours of their head. Dyyd, - 


ly named che Daniſh axe, becauſe bone firſt b 7 
. ; X them 2 


„ Half-mon and wings. Milt. 1 


* Pinay fon. Ham. mow | by the 
cots, from whom it came to the Engilſh, and 
from us to the French, ny 
' HA'LCYON, 8. [ bie, Lat.] a bird; 
feported to breed in the ſea, and that there is al- 
ways a calm during her hatching time, 
HA/LCYON, Adj. peaceful; quiet; calm; 
undiſturbed z without any tumult or violence. 
HA'LE, Adj. healthy, ſound or hearty ; of 
a good or freſh complexion. | 
10 HA'LE, V. A. [ halen, Belg. haler, 
Fr. ] to drag by force; to pull violently. | 
HALLER, S. he who pulls or drags by 
orce. - : THE 
HALT, S. [plural halves ; bealfe, Balſ, Sax.] 
one of two parts.into which a thing is equally di- 
vided. In Compoſition, it fignifies — 


On. 4 1. 8 

HA LF, Adv. in part, or equally. “ Half 
cc Toth, and Fa, conſenting. Drs.. 

HA/LFBLOOD, S. one who has but one 

parent the ſame with another perſon. 

* HA'LFBLOODED, Adj. mean; cowardly ; 
baſe born. Half-blooded fellow. Shak, 

HA LC AP, S. a cap or hat imperfectly ta- 

ken off, or faintly moved. With certain 

4e halfcaps, and cold moving nods." Shak. 

- _ HA'LF-FACED, Adj. ſhewing only part 

of the face. A half-faced ſun ſtriving to 

„ ſhine. Shak. Small faced. * This ſame ba/f- 
4 faced fellow. Shak. a 
. HA'LF-MOON, 8. the moon in its appea- 
rance when at half its increaſe or decreaſe; any 
thing in the figure or form of a half · moon. 
HA LF PENNY, S. [| pronounced hapery, 
plural balfpence, pronounced hapence] a copper 
coin, of hich two-make a penny. It received 
It name originally from its being the half of one 

part of a filver penny broken into two equal 

pieces, Which was the only money we had till 
halfpence and groats were coined, | 
„ S. a ſmall pike carried by 

cers, ; 


 HA'LF-SCHOLAR, 8. a ſmatterer ; = 


who is imperfectly learned. 
HALF-SWORD, 8. cloſe fight; within 
the length of half a ſword. At balf-ſword 
t with a dozen of them. Shak, F 
- HA'LF-WIT, S. a blockhead; one who 
vainly affects to be thought a wit; a filly fel- 
low. © Half-xvits are fleas. A | 
HALF-WIT TED, Adj. of dull or imper- 
_ fe@ underſtanding. | | 
_ © HA'LIMASS, S. the feaſt of All Souls. 
HALVTUOUS, Adj. [+alitus, Lat.] va- 
rous ; fumous. A peculiar thin and ba- 
i [itueus liquor, Boyle, 
HALL, S. [bealle, Sax, ſalle, Fr.] a court 
of juſtice ; a manor-houſe, ſo called, becauſe 
formerly cdurts were held in it for tenants 3 the 
public room of a corporation; the firſt large 
toom on the ground-floor of a. houſe, 
_ - HALLELU/JAH, S. che j ſhould be | 9 
- nounced like an 7 vowel or a y. n, Heb, 
praiſe ye the Lord, from 9, ballilu, Heb. 


e F * ER eee IE En dE Etats ot 
' 4 8 
? | 1 
* 
1. ; 
; 


Lat.] an error, blunder, or 


t 


[balery 2 to 

make a cry or n to 

to or perſecute with 

a noiſe. © Hallo me like a hare.” Shak, 

To call out or ſhout to- * He that firft find; 
« — balko the other. Shak. | 

To-HA'/LLOW, v. A. 1 to 

eonfecrate, make holy, or dedicate to ſome 

religious uſe ; to reverence and eſteem a8 holy, 

% Hallnved be thy name. Mart. vi. 9. 

HA'LLUCINATION, 8. | allucinatio, 

iſtalke, owing 

to folly, or want of diſcerũment. Owing 

to the balkucjnation of the tranſcriber.” 


HALM, 8. mas ' Heb aw or 
Pa may aqua, RY 


HA'LSER, 8. [now and writ- 
ten bazyſer, of halſe, Sax.] a rope leſs than 2 
cable. No need to bind theſe veſſels 


cc here. Dryd. See Haruſer. 

To HALT, V. N. ¶ beat, Sax.] to limp 
or be lame z to ſtop in a march, applied to an 
army. To heſitate ; to be dubious which of 
two opinions to prefer. “ How long halt ye 
„between two opinions? 1 Kings xviii.'21, 
To fail, faint, or be in a weak and diftreſſed 
condition. I am ready to hals, Se,“ Pſain 
XXXVIII. 17. N 2 


ALE, Adj. [beake, Sax,] lame or crip- 


© HALT, 8. the at of limping, or the man- 

| = in which a perſon walks who is lame; a 

in a march. Without Sault they 

© march'd.“ Clarend. r 

HALTER, 8. {from Bar] one who limps, 
or is lame. e Be” 

HALTER, 8. e dee 8 

a rope; peculiarly applied to that which is put 
round 1 he is to be 


hanged, 6 5 ; ; | 
To HALTER, V. A. to bind with a ſtrong 
cord; to catch in a nooſe, alluding to that 
8 a rope with which malefactors are 
agged. 5 8 
To HALVE, V, A. [from halves, plural 
of haf] to divide into equal parts. 
HALVES, S. the plural of bf. 
HAM, 8. [ ham, Sax. jambe, Fr.] the 


To HAMBLE, V. A. from ham] to ham- 
ſtring, or cut the ſinews of the thigh. 

HAME, 8. {[hama, Sax. ] the collar by 
which a horſe draws in a waggon. 


. praile ye, and m, jab, Heb, Gov, or the Lozy] 
4 - * 4 : i | 


z 


| HAMLET, a little village, 


HA'MMER, 


' as much a3 a hamper will contain. 
N. V. A. to entangle, or to | 
embarraſs ſo as to hinder. from flight, or the uſe 


veigle ; to catch by means of ſome allurements; 


- the ham or thigh.” | 


 honaper receives the fees due to the king for 
'S 


chitefture, the ends of elliptical arches, which 


four inches, generally uſed and applied to the 
of band, quick, . ſudden, or expeditious perfor- 


which diſtipguiſhes ane 


Fa 


HAN 


Teut.] an inſtrument conſiſtigg of an iron 

head and long handle, ſometi mes of wond,; by 

which any thing is forged, or nails, Cen are 
driven, Figuratively, any thing deſtructive. 
„% That renowned pillar of truth and Sammer 
« of hereſies, St. Auguſtine. Halewwell. q 
To, HAMMER, V. As to beat, forge, or 
drive with a hammer. Figurativeiy, to mould, 
form, or contrive, , by intenſe application of 
thought. £ Wilt thou be bammering trea- 
66 chery 4 4 


9 % Shall. n FEES bh | 
HAMNMERER, S. one that works with a 
HA'MMER-HARDENING,,S.. the act of 

hardening iron and ſteel, by beating it much 

with hammers i nn iu ns 0 TE 
HA'MMOCK, S. a ſwinging bed, ſuſpended 
by cords fixed to hook s. 


HAMPER, S. alarge baſket with a wicker | 


cover, uſed for carriage. A hamper of Twine, is 
To HA!MPE 
of one's limbs or faculties ; to enſnare ; to en- 


to perplex or-harraſs with a variety of accuſa- 
tions or law ſuits. | 


* 


HA/MSTRING,.S, the-tendon or ſinew of 
To. HA'MSTRING,./V+” A. Ipreter and 

part, paſſ. hamfirurg], to lame by cutting the 

tend e m m tote! } 
HA/NAPER,,S, ¶baraperium, low Lat.] 


treaſury; the exchequer. The clerk. of the 


ſealing the charters and patents. 
HA/NCHES,..S. in a ſhip, the falls of the 


fife rails placed on baniſters in the poop and 
quarter deck, down to the gangway, In Ar- 


are arches of ſmaller cireles than the ſcheme 
or middle part of the are. 


Had, 8. T hand, Sax. Belg. and Teut. 


bands, e eee e | 
e 


uriſt to the end of the fingers; a meaſure of 
height of horſes; the index of a clock, or 
that which performs the office of a hand or 
finger in pointing to a particular thing. Out 
mance. Power of performing, Changed 
his hund. Dryd. Manner of acting or per- 
forming, particularly applied to muße. A 
To have a hand in, to be concerned in. At 
band, within reach ; ready prepared ; ncar. Uſed 
with try, ability, or power of performing. 
* To try his hand at a Spectator. Spe... In 
Writing, a, peculiar cut or caſt of t lettets 
| : perſon's writing from 
another.; hence it 3s applied to fignity a per- 
ſon's own writing, or ſigning. « Under my. 
* Lond and Teal.” In Garaing.. cards, held. 
after every deal. From hard 42 and, from one 
to another ſuggceſſiyely. ©. Tranſmitted from, 
* bard. r9 hand, " throvgh all generations. 


| HAN 20 
TIE thought or cation; From band 73 
mouth, without making any proviſion againſt 
a neteſſity. To bar in hand, to keep in ex- 
pectatibvn. Jo beer in hand, and then ſtand 
H upan ſecurity. Shak. , To be land and glue, 


land, in Scripture, implies to make peace, or 


ſons, in Scripture; ſigniſies to ordain, or ꝝive 


Wo: 14. 27 8 15 8 
To HAND, V. A. to give or reach to n- 


to eonduct or lead by the hand; to ſeize 3 to 
lay hands on; to manage with the hand. 1 
«© Band my oar. Prior. 
to another; to tranſmit, or deliver town in 
ucceſſion. - 6} M wa 
HA'ND-BASKET, S. a portible-bafet, 

. HA'ND-BREADTH, S. a ſpace equal to 
the breadth of a band. a a Act 

HA'NDED, Adj. having the uſe of either 
the left or right hand; hand in hand; with 


46 handed they went. Par, Lot. : 


livers down in a regular fucceſſion, uſed with 


doæv a 


HAN DFUL, S. as much as the hand can 
inches. ..** About an bandſul from the bot- 
;* A handful of men.” Clarend, 


I HA!ND-GALLOP, S. a, flow eaſy gallop, 


in; which the hand preſſes the bridle, or holds 
a horſe in, to prevent his increaſing his ſpeed.” 
HA'NDICRAFT, S. e Saxi] 
work performed by the hand. * 
HN DicRAFTSMAN, S. [band-creftip, 
Sax. ] one whoſe work or buſineſs is performed 
by, the Hand. W 
HAN DIL, Adv. in a ſkilful, dextrous, 
or ready manner, „ ot 3 Eo bo 
HA'NDINESS, 8. the quality of deing any 
thing in a ſkilful, and dextrous manner. 
NANDKERCHIEF, S. [ pronounced ſome- 
"times. without the &; and ſometimes handter- 
cher] a- piece of ſill or linen, uſed for wipirg 
- the face or noſe, and for covering the neck. 
To HANDLE, V. A. ¶banalian, Sax. ] to 
touch, feel, or hold n the hand; to manage 
or uſe. Figuratively, to treat of, or enlasge 


ae. , They that handle the dw,, ere L. 8. 
To deal witb. | 


that part of a thing by which it is held in the 
hand. 21g uratively, any thing which may diſ- 
cover a perſon's weakneſs, and be made uſe of 
by an enemy to his diſad vantage. 

| HA/NDMAID, S. a. maid who is in- wait- 
ing, or within call; à waiting maid. - Seldom 


""HANDSEL, s. [banſl, Beig.] the firſt > 
of uſing anything; the firſt parcel which is 


Tk. Lund over bead, hegligently ; raſhix z; 


| folks. of any commodity. 
LI HA! NDSAW, 


to be very intimate and familiar. To give one's - 
alliance ; to ſwear friendſhip, or promiſe ſeru- 
rity. See Lam en-, v. 6. 7 lay bands on per- 
authority to exerciſe any function. 1 Tim... 
other by the hand. Figuratively, to guide; 


To deliver from one © 


hands joined. Into their inmoſt bow - 
1. HANDER, S. a tranſmitter; one who . 


graſp. or hold; a hand-breadth,. or four 


tom. Bac. A ſmall number or quantity. | 


upon, applied to diſcourſe. To deal in vr prac- » 


. 
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; HA * 
thing for the ert — 
HA'NDSOME, Adj. . Belg: } 
beautiful with dignity z - graceful, Elegant, 


applied to a perſon's manners or behaviour. | 


Generous or noble, applied to the quality of 
action. 


HANDSOMELV, Adv, conveniently, or 
dextrouſlyy in a beautiful, ncat, ue bs. 
ful, or generous manner. 
ſing majeſty, applied to the features. Oreck, 
applied to the behaviour. Elegance or neat- 


neſs, applied to the manner in which any Thing: 
is wrought. 
HA*NDSPIKE, 8. a ſort of wooden lexer 


for moving heavv bodies. 
 HA'NDVICE, S. 3 mall vice which is 
held in the hand: 


HA/NDWRITING,'S. that peculiarity in | 


the make of letters, which di 
perſon's writing from another's. 
HANDY, Ad. [harigh, Belg.] perform- 
ed or given with the hand. To come to 
&« handy blows.” Hud. Ready; dertrous, 
or ſkiify] ; convenient for uſe, 
HA/NDY WORK, S. the work ofthe hands; | 
product of a perſon's labour. 
To HANG, V. A. [preter and part; paſ- 
five, banged,” or hung] to ſuſpend on high by 
ſomething faſtened to the upper part; to ſuſ- 
pend or keep in the air without falling. 


onc 


1 


Thon hang'/# the ſolid earth in fleeting air.: 


* 


Sandys. To ſuſpend by the neck in a rope fo 
as to kill a perſon; to let fall downwards from 
any eminence, or below its natural fituation, 
ſometimes uſed with down, © White lillics | 
% bang their heads. Dryd, ©  Hangeth down | 


* his a: '* Eecleſ. xix. 26. To adorn, by 
| hanging any thing upon or over, followed by 


evith, © Hur, ſeveral parts. of his houſe with 
« trophies.” Spe. To fall looſely ; to be 


ſuſpended on high with the lower part looſe ; | 
46 | hay pf 


to dangle ; to float, to proceed from, 
de gentle tongue—where ſoft perſuaſion 


Prior. To be ſupported by ſomething 
above the ground; to lean u *. 


« about my neck. Sal. Uſed with oper, to 


- threaten ; to be very near, applied to danger. 


« While the dread of 


Aterb. To be burthenſome or troubleſome 3 
to oppreſs with weight, uſed. with upon. & 15 


; 6 favours, 


&« my Lucia's abſence — life hangs upon _ ” 
2 To be compacted; to be united ; 

the ſame party ; to Fapport one arbiter 
mutually; to be in ſuſp 
dent on, uſed with one. "$64 
Shak, 
HA/NGER, S. that by which any thing is 


on princes 


"ſupported in the air, or at a diftance from the 


ground 3 2 kind of a mort ſword, with a ſingle } 


e 


HANGER ON, 8. one who * Med 


on another; one who lives at NF "0 's 


charge. 


i | | Nr on Tels” 4% For barkour a at a Lo, 


4 


over us. 
1< One gentleman i is 
- HARA'NGUE, S. a ſpeech; a diſcourſe 


HAR 
hung or faſtened upon the walls of n 
way of ornament, 
HANGING, Part. i 
halter, % You have a banging look.“ Sl. 
Subſtantively, uſed for the ea ve puniſh- 
ment of 'putting to death by a hater; the gal- 
lows. He deſerves 
HA'NGMAN, 8. the perſon who executes 
or puts criminals to death, by hanging them 
on a gibbet or the gallows. | 
"HANK, 8. ſhank, III.] a ſkain of thread, 
Se. Figuratively, a tie, check, or influence 
A low word. 
70 HA NK ER, v. N. l 
to long impatiently” lor; to 
wiſh for. 

HAN'T, a contraction for ert or bat 
2 wot ; uſed in common diſcourſe, © * You bar' t 
*« that ſimper about your mouth. Audiſ. 

HAP, S. [bappus, Brit.] chance; ne; 
or that which comes to paſs'without' defign or 
being foreſeen, That which happens by chance 
or mis une. ; 

To HAP, V. N. to fall out; to come to 
paſs without deſign or foreſight. | 

HAP. HAZ ARD, S. chance; accident, 

HA PLVY, Adv. perhaps; peradventure; it 
may be; by chance, or mere actident. 

HA'PLESS, Adj. unhappy 3 unlucky ; un- 
fortunate, 

Te HAPPEN, v. N. to fall out; to come 
to paſs without being debyiied” or foreſeen ; to 
light upon, or meet with by chance, or meer 
accident, excluſive of any deſign.” © T bare 
— — = on ſome other accounts. Graun. 

HAPPILY, Adv. in a fortunate, happy, 
or lucky manner; with addreſs, dexterity, or 
grace; without labour. Tag to ſteer 
« from grave to gay. Pope ate of 
happineſs, He lives happily.” By chance; 
by accident, uſed inſtead of Baply, ' “ Who 
« bappily may peruſe theſe treatiſes. Dighy. 

HAPPINESS, S. a fate 1 wherein 2 de 
has all his wiſhes ſatisfied, and is ſenſible 


| of the higheſt pleaſures ; good luck or for- 


tune. 


HAPPY, Ad. in a ſtate where the defires 


ſures are enjoyed; lucky 3 ſucceſsful ; ready, 
or diſpoſed by nature without art or ſtudy. 
at a * Kft. 


or oration delivered in public. 
5 HARA!NGUE, V. N, 
a to make a ſpeech ; or pronot 


"HARA'NGUER, S. an orator; a perſon 
who pronounces a ſet ſpeech :. A we convey- 
ſome idea of contempt. 

"HA!RBINGER, S. | berbarger, Belg. ] * 
perſon who prepares the way, or gives notice of 
the coming of one that follows; a precurſor or 
forerunner, Figuratiyely, 4 bn dr, omen of 
N to come. 

HA RBOUR, 8. | berberge, auberges Fr. 
Berbergb, Belg.] a lodging of due 0 "enter- 


harangatr, 
ce an ora- 


and wiſhes are ſatisfied; and the greateſt plea- | 


HAR 


© {and doors they knock.” Dryd. A 3 


Nation wherein ſhips are ſheltered from 
Figuraticely, an aſylum, or place of Geer | 
and ſecurity. 


anger. 

Te HA'RBOUR, V. A. to 8 or 
permit a perſon to reſide, Figuratively, to che» 
riſh, favout, or entertain an opinion z, to ſhel - 
ter, reſt, or ſecure from 2 5 

HA'RBOURAGE, berbergage, Fr. 
ſhelter, or entertainment, lf Crave: harbour- 
« ape within your wy walls,” Shak, Not i in 


ple, 
HA'RBOURER, 3 one 5 entertain 
another. 

' HA/RBOURLESS, Adj. michouit harbour, 
lodging, entertainment, or ſhelter 
HARD, Adj. ].beard, Sax. Lord, Belg] firm, 
pr not cafily penetrated, Figuratirely, difficult 
to be underſtopd; not eaſy to be accompliſhed; 
painful, or dangerous, Rachael travelled 
« and ſhe, had Bard labour. Gen. xxxv. 16. 
Rigorous, cruel, or oppreflive, applied to the 
manner of treatment. Hard wordi, ſour ; 
rough; reproachful. Inſenſible; 3 untouched, 
or not to be affected. “ Know I am not fo 
« ſtupid, or ſo Hard. Very vehement, keen, 
and inclement, applied to ſeaſon, Unreaſona- 
ble and unjuſt. Dear, or in which à perfon 
cannot eaſi y acquire a competency, applied to 
the W If the times had ene ee, 


and, Adv. [harde, Teut.] faſt or nim- 
bly, applied to. motion, With difficulty. 
„They draw the wind Bard.“ Bac. Tem- 
Fre boiſterouſly ; with force. or vio- 
lence, applied to the wind. | 

HA/RDBOUND, Adj. - coftive, applied to 
the habit of body. Unfertile or barren, ap- 
plied to the invention. nu ene 
« brains. P; 

To HA'RDEN,. V. N. 15 grow band: or. ſo⸗ 
lid; to make hard; to make impudent ; to 


make obdurate; to make inſenſible; to make | 


firm; or endue with conſtancy ; to make re- 
$a by the inceſſant praQtice of. any OY 
action. 

HA'RDENER, S. one that renders. any 
thing hard, or not eaſily penetrated. 


neſs, or harſhneſs. of feature, 540-61 
HARD; HANDED,. Adj. coarſe, or that 
; as hands hardened or grown. callous wih 1 
4 ur, 

HARD. HEARTED, Adj. ee inexo- 
able; mercileſs. 


of being inſenſible ta the.cries of miſery, and 
moved at the ſight of wretchedneſs. 

HA'RDIMENT,. 8. ¶ bardiment, Fr.] cou · 
E bravery... 4 In chendes eee 32 


tr ® 
bands 8. beni or Grighas þ 
Purage, or a diſpoktion of mind inſenſible to 
anger; effrontery ; im pudence. 1 $1 
 HA'RDLABOURED, Adj. performed with 
rah and ahundanee of ſtudy and 


| compliſhed, 


HAR 


: HARDLY, Adv, with difficul 0 and 1 
ee ſcarcely, There is hardly a geatle- 

by .Soift, ., Uſed with think, in a ſe- 
. r unfavourable manner. To thinle 
ee hardly of aur laws. Hooker. Applied to 
manger of treatment, with rigour, oppreſſion, 
7 or harſhneſs. Hardy ladged,” 


"HABD-MOUTHED, Adj. not eafily to- 
verned by the rein, applied to borſes. 

HA/RDNESS, S. ap * to matter, a firm 
cohefion of the parts, fo that the whole does 
not eaũly change its figure z difficulty to be 
underſtood ; difficulty to be performed or ac» 
Searcity or dearneſs, joined to 
times, Cruelty ; inhumanity; want of com- 
paſſion. _ Keenefs or ſharpneſs, applied to wea- 
ther or froſt, Stingineſs, or want of profit, 
applied to the making of bargains, In Paint- 
log. and Sculpture, Kiffneſs, or want of foft- 


HARDS, 8.  [hrordan, Sar. berde, Belg,] 


the refuſe, or coa er part of flax, 


HA'RDFAVOURED, Adj. having a.coarſe- 1 


HARD-HEARTEDNESS,. S. the wn fe 


[9 


HA' RDWARE, $ 
made of metal, 

HA'RDWAREMAN, 8. a maker or ſeller 
of wares made of cat; 

HARDY, Adj. [hrard, Sax. font, Fr. J 


S. manufaCtures or wares 


bold; brave; ſtrong; daring; hard, nn, 


cc His hardy fabric. South. -. 


four-footed animal, with long ears and a ſhort 
tail, that moves by leaps, and is remarkable for 
timidity, vigilance, and fruitfulneſo. The firſt 
year it is called a l veret; the ſecond a bare; 
and the third a great bare, Her ears lead the 
way in the chaſe, for with one of ther ſhe 
liſtens to the cry of the dogs, while the other 
is ſtretched, like a ſail, to p! her flight. 
In Aſtronomy, a conſtellation. - “ The hare 
tc appears, whoſe Alive rays ſupply—a nimble 
6 farce...” er 


To HARE, V. A. [borier, Fr.] to frighten; | 


to perplex or throw i into confuſion by burrying 
or terrifyi Ing. $ 
HA'REBRAINED, Ag. Son eee 


HA'REFOOT, 8. in Botany, 2 herb, In 


Natural Hiſtory, a bird. 
HA'/RE-LIP, S. 
upper lip of a hare] a deſett in the upper lip 


for want of fleſh, which makes it wow” We 


25 t, and ſhews the teeth. 0 

HA RESPEAR, S. a plant. 

MARI. > S. Iſrom bare} 2 hound 4 
for hunting hares 
To HARR, V. N. to lien, abe attentive 
to what a perſon ſays. 


tentive to — 1 uſed on a fudden apprehenſion 
of ee gt 3 
8. Terrda, Sax] the. Flaments: 2 


threads — flax; any ſubſtance conti of 


threads or filaments. . 


; HA'RLEQUIN, S. a perſon dreſſed. in a - 


mottley- colouted jacket and trowzers 3 the he- 
ro in pantomime entertainments, who diverts 


My een poem.“ Sroi ft. 


5 cate 


HARE, 8. [hara, Sax. here, Dan.] a ſmall 


[becauſe reſembling. the 


- HARK ! Interje. la; or iiſten ; be at- 


the 8 by his activity, e to extri- 
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Or.] the aprecable 


concord; unity of ſentiment and diſpoſition. 


1 


cate himſelf from danger, and his ſeeming pow- . 


er in inchant sand metamorp hoſes, 
HAK LT 9. berlodes, Brit, arlotta, Ital. J 


a female that is unch E. 


HA'RLOTRY, S. an habitual practice of 


unchaſteneſe, appli ed to a woman. Uſed as a 


term of contempt for a woman. A peeviſh 
4 ſelf-willed barlotry.”” Shak. 

HARM, 8. [ bearme, Sax ] an action by 
which another perſon may receive damage in 
his goods, or hurt in his perfon ; miſchief ; 
hurt; or injury; 

To HARM, V. A. to damage the goods or 
fortune of another, or to hurt his perſon. * 


HARMFUl, Ad). hurtful; injurious ; de- 


trimental; ; ichlevous: 
HARMFULLY, Adv. in fuch a manner 

as to produc? miſchief, "hurt, or damage. 
HA'RMFULNESS, S. the quality which 


, renders a thing or perſon detrimental to the in- 


tereſt, hyztſul to the perſon, or injurious to 


the character, of another. 


HA'RMLESS, Adj. without hurt; with- 
out intending or eaufing any miſchief; without 
being damaged ; innocent, 


HA'RMLESSEY, Adv, innocently ; ; with- 


out malice or crime. 


 HA'RMLESSNESS, S. the quality of a 


; thing or perſon, which can affect another with | 


no damage or hurt, 

HA'RMONIC, or HA!RMONICAL, 2 
[ agHeeixve, Gr.] proportioned or adapted to 
other; muſical. 

HA/RMONIOUS, Adj. adapted to, or ha- 
ving the parts proportioned to each other. In 
Maſie, having ſounds that are concords to each 


| other; muſical, or affecting the ear with an 


agreeable ſenfation, | 
HA'R MONIOUSLY, Adv.” with a juſt 
proportion of parts to each other 3 in ſuch a 


manner as to delight the ear. 


HARMO'/NIOUSNESS, S. that quality 


which renders ſounds agrecable ms delightful ; 


proportion of parts, 
To HARMONIZ E, V. A. to agree with 
reſpect to proportion. To make mufical, or 


1 delight to the ear, applied to ſound. 


HA'RMONY, S. [ harmonic, Ff. agtzerta, 
ſult or ſenſation” excited 


by an union pf ſeveral muſical founds heard at 


the ſame time; the ſum or effect of two or 


more concords ftriking the ear together g 4 juſt 
fitneſs of one part to another. Figuratively, 


HA RN Ess, S. | barnois, Fr. arnes, Span.] 


. in its primary ſenſe, armour for a horſe; the 
traces by which horſcs are faſtened to carriages 


of plea ſure 3 Nate : INE of other bort is 


called peer, 


To HA'RNESS, v. Fa to din in; armour; 


do fix horſes in their traces or to par traces on 


a horſe; 7 
HARP, S. [earpe, bearpe, Bar barpe, Fr.] 


2 muſical inſtrument ſtrung with wire, and 
ruck with the finger. In Aftronomy, the 
name of à conſtellati pn. i 


= 0 wt i + « 
* 


vob, pillage 


9 H A 1 
To HARP, V. N. 105 Fr.] to 3 


on the harp. Figurativeſy, to touch any par- 
ticvlar paſſion; to dwell on a ſubject. 
HARPER, S. a player on the harp. 
" HA'RPING-IRON, *S. © [harp pago, Lat. 
a bearded dart, with a line faſtened to the han- 
dle, with which whales or other large fiſh are 
caught. + r 
HARPONEER, berpeneir, [Fr 
that darts of throws the harpoon in . 
fiſhing. | 
HARPO/ON, S. ers 2 Er] the ſame 
23 ind iy Sts which ſee. | 
A*RPSICORD, 8. 9 10. and 
cordon, Fr. a firing) a muſical inflroment of the 


| firing kind, played after the fame manner as 21 


organ. It has one or two ſets of keys, which 
being fingered, move a jack, by which means 
the firings are ſtruck, wich; are ſcratched on 
the table of the inſtrument. 4 

HA'RPY, S. [plural, Barpies 3 barpia, 
Lat.] a poetical monſter of the bird kind, 
feigned to have had the face of a woman, the 
claws,' wings, Cc. of a bird, remarkable for 
rapacioulneſs, and en that account uſed to 
fignify 'a 'ravenous, or exceedingly covetous 

erſon. 

HA'RQUEBUSS, S. a hand-gun, Se 

Arquebuſe. Bis 

To HA/RRASS, v. A. Kas- ehe Fr.] to 
weary ; to fatigue; to tire or make feeble with 
labour and uneafineſs ; to lay 2 country waſle 
2 continual inroads. 

HA'RRASS, S. waſle of diſtarbance. « Ty 

« prevent the 851 of their land. Milt. 

H ARRI DAN, S. a decayed ſtrumpet. 4 
e batter*d barridan, ” Seorft.. 

HA'RROW, S. F charrour, Fr. bart, 
Teut.] a frame of timbers: eroſſing each other, 
ſet with teeth of iron, and drawn. over plows 
and ſown land, to brealc the clods, and cover 
the ſeeds with earth, 

To HA'RROW, V. A; to draw a harren 
over ground. Figuratively, to tear or rip ih, 
My aged muſcles barrot d up with whips.” 
Rozoe, To pillage, ftrip, or lay waſte. © To 
er barrow this people.“ To diſturb, or put 
into alarm or e pecy® cc It -karrows me 
ie Anh fear. Shak, 

To HA RRV, V. A. to diſturb; to pet 
ino commotion; to alarm or confuſe; t 
rifle; „ repent me much that I ſo zur 
« him.“ Shak, In Scotland, it fignifies . 
„or plunder; as, « che Barn d 
&« reſt ;“ 1. e. he took away the young; TY 
4 Barry'd 1 me out of houfe and home; . 
he made me ay: from my houſe, after harih 
Plungered it, 

"HARSH, Adj. [Lerwiſcbe, Test.] rough 
ſour, applied to taſte. - Rough or diſagree 
to the ear, applied to ſound, Crabbed, 7 
roſe, or peeviſh, applied to the temper. Ro'Y 
or rugged, applied to the touch. Unplealin 
ſevere, or rigorous, applied to treatment. 
 HA*RSHLY, Adv, ſouily, or like um! 


| fruit, 1 to taſte,” in a 1 mant 


| bouring counties. 
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| in a crabbed, four, or moroſe manner; ſevere- 
5 or rigorouſly. Rough and diſpleaſing to the 
cat, applied to ſound. „ 
HARSHNESS, 


8. ſourneſs ; roughneſs; 
crabbedneſs ; moroſeneſs. Be ng” 
HART, 8. [ heor!, Sax. biort, Dan. Bert, 


Belg. } “a male of the deer kind, the female 


of which is a hind, er roe. 5 | 

 - HA\/RTFORD, and not HE'RTFORD 

if its origin be derived from a hart, the arch 
of the place, deer being formerly very nume- 
rous in this part of the country. It is the 
ſhire-town of the county, and hundred of the 
ſame name, in England. In the time of the 
ancient Britons it was called Diuro-cobrive, i. e. 
a red ford, from the red gravel at the ford juſt 
by, upon the river Lea or Lee, It is a very 
ancient place, and governed by a mayor, Who 
returns two repreſentatives to parliament, The 
Eaſt Saxon kings frequently kept their courts 
here; and in 673 a ſynod was held here, at 
which two kings of the heptarchy were pre- 
ſent, the archbiſhop of Canterbury prefiding; 
In the twenty-fifth of queen Elizabeth Mi- 
chaelmas term was kept here, on account of a 
plague in London, and that the queen ſome- 
times refided in its caftle. It had anciently a 
monaſtery. of Benedictines, founded by the 
Conquerors | nephew Lupus, and had. five 
churches, now reduced to two; namely, All- 


Saints, and St. Andrew's: the former, on the 


S. fide of the town, has a tall ſpire covered 
with lead, and has eight good bells, beſides an 
organ, and handſome gallery, Here is a ſeat 


for the mayor and aldermen, and for the go- 


vernors of  Chriſt-church hoſpital in London, 
who have erected a fair-houſe in the town for 
the reception of ſome of their children; alfo a 
large gallery near the belfrey for their acc mmo- 
dation at church. St. Andrew's is only re- 
markable for giv.ng name to the adjacent ſtreet, 
Hartford ſtands in a ſweet air, and dry vale, 


| conſequently is very healthy, being built in | 


the form of a capital Y, and the caſtle placed 
between the two horns of it, belonging to the 
deſcendants of Sir William Cowper, ſince king 
Charles I. Its weekly market is on Saturday. 
Its annual fairs are Saturday-fortnighe before 
Eafter, May 12, July 5, and November 8, 
for horſes and other cattle, Hartford lies 23 
miles from London: + ©, + 
 HA'RTFORDSHIRE, à county of Eng- 
land, bounded to the E. by Eſſex, to the 8. 
by Middleſex, to the N. by Cambridgeſhire and 
Bedfordſhire, and to the W. by Buckingham- ö 
ſbire. It is about twenty-four, miles where 
broadeſt; namely, from Royſton in the N. to 
Totteridge in the S. and thirty where longeſt, 


from Putnam in the W. to Cheſton-nunnery 


in the E. It is much indented by the neigh- 
In Fartfordſnire are 18 
market-towns, 120 pariſhes, about 451,000 


acres, and above 95,000 inhabitants; who | h 


ſend to parliament two knights tor the ſhire, 
and two members, for Hartford-town, and two 
more for St. Alban's. The ioil is moſt gene- 


{ claſp going folded over a | ple, and faſtened 


| with regard to deep-feedings, or ſheep: paſtures, 
there are but ſew, and thoſe eſpecially abrut _ 13 
Knebworth. Vet it muſt be owned; tbat firice ' 8 
the great improvement of huſbandry by clover, E 
cinque foin, and other herbage, by manuie, 

marl, ſoot, Sc. this county has been rendered 

very fertile. The parts about Hitchin are 

clayiſh, but not ſo rich as that ta be met with 1 
in the weſtern counties of the ſame ſoil. I he 1 
reſt is moſtly a chalky earth. The paſtures, | 
where dry, produce fern and broom ;. and 


where wet, ruſhes, moſs, and buſhes : but by nn 
a modern invention, called buſt-draining, the = 
wet lands are greatly improved, by -draining = 
off the ſtagnant rain-water on the clayiſh ſur- = 


face, which chilled-the roots of the corn, 

HA'RTSHORN, S. in Medicine, the horn 1 
of a hart, called the red deer. Its ſalt is uſed 1 
as a ſudorific, its ſpirit has all the virtues of 
volatile alkalies, and they are both uſed for 
bringing people out of fits,* by being applied 
to the noſe. The raſpings are, by boiling in 
water, formed into. jellies, for conſumptive 
people, and the bone, being calcined and pow- 
dered, is uſed to - abſorb acidities in the ſto- 
mach, and uſed as drink when boiled in water 
in diarrhœas. / ES 

HA/RT-ROYAL, S. in Botany, a ſpecies 
of plantain, In Hunting, a name given to a 
hart, which has been hunted by a King or 
queen, and eſcaped alive. 5 . 

HA/RVEST, S. [harfeft, or berfeſt, Sax.] 
the ſeaſon of reaping and gathering in corn; 
corn ripened, reaped, and gathered in. Figu- 
ratively, the product or reward 5 a perſon's 
labour, ; | 

HA/RVEST-HOME, S. the ſong ſung by 
reapers at the ſeaſt made for having inned 
the harveſt; the time of gathering in the 
harvelt.c* 515 nts 0 

HA RVESTER, S. one who works at the 
harveſt. wn” 

HAYRVEST-LORD, S. the head reaper at 
the harveſt. . x 

HA'RVEST-MAN, S. one who labours at 
the harveſt, xd: | F 

To HASH, V. N. [bacher, Fr.] to mince, 
or cut into ſmall pieces. To mingle, uſed with 
up. Not ſerved in exact order, but bafocd 
0 in haſte. Garth. . 

H. SLET, or HA RSLET, S. [ hoſla, 
Il. Baſterel, Fr.] the entrails of a hog, con- 
fiſting of the heart, liver, Cc. generally ap- 
plied to them When incloſed in a membrane, 
and roaſted or baked, © | | 

"HASP, S. [haſpe, Sax. hoſpen, Teut.] a 


_ " * 
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with a padlock ; a ſmall iron or brafs faſten- 
ing to a door; a kind of bank going intg 
an eye or loop, uſed for faſtening ſhoes, neck = 
laces, Sc. ic uk 818 
5 , V. A. to ſhut or faſten with a 
Alp. ; 0 d . 
_ HA'SSACK, 8. 7 Teut. bofick, Pol.] 
a round or. cylinarical mat, ſtuffed, on which 4 


rally barren, compared with other ſhires ; and 
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declined thus, I have, thou haft, be bath. 
HASTE, S. hirry ; ſpeed; the act of do- 
ing a thing quickly for want of longer time. 
To HASTE, or HA\STEN, V. N. [hafer, 
Fr.] to move or walk with ſwiftneſs; to do 
a thing in a ſhort time; to be in a hurry; 
to quicken a perſon's motion, or drive to a 
ſwifter. pace. 
* HASTILY, Adv, in a ſhort time; with- 
out delay; in a hurry, or raſhly ; paſſion- 


ately. 
- HA'STINESS, S. ſpeed or expedition; a 
ern gg , executed in a hurry; anger; teſ- 
tineſs. . | 
HA/STINGS, S. [from By] peas that 
HASTY, Adj. be Fr. Beſg, Belg. ] 
moving with ſwiftneſs z quick, or ſpeedy. 
Soon provoked, applied to the temper or hu- 
mour. Raſh, precipitate, or undertaking with- 


out thought, Haſty pudding, a pudding made 


of milk and flour, or of oatmeal and water 


boiled quick together. 


HAT, S. [bt, Sax. ] a covering for the 
head. 


HA'TBAND, S. a firing tied round a hat 
to keep the crown from ſtretching, or, if too 
Jarge, to make it fit the head better; a piece of 
filk or crape worn round the crown of a hat in 
mourning, ; EY 

To HATCH, V. A. ¶ becken, Germ. ] to 


produce young from eggs; to quicken an egg by 


fitting on it; to produce by any precedent ac- 
tion. Figuratively, to contrive or project. 
HATCH, S. a brood proceeding from eggs ; 
the act of excluding or producing young from 
the egg. Figuratively, diſcloſure or diſcovery, 
The batch and the difcloſe will be ſome- 
« thing. Shak. A ſhort or half door; an 
opening over a door, which is cloſed or ſhut by 
a board moving on hinges. In the plural, the 
doors, or openings, in a ſkip, by which perſons 
deſcend from one deck to another, 
HA'TCHEL, V. A. | bacbelen, Teut.] to 


beat flax, in order to ſeparate the fibrous from 


the brittle par. 
HA'TCHEL, S. [ hachel, Teut,] the in- 
ſtrument with which flax is beaten. 


HA'TCHELLER, S. one that beats flax, 


_ HAST, the ſecond perſon fingular or bave, 


HAT TCHET, 5, | bacbe, bachette, Fr.] a. 


ſmall axe, FR 
HA/TCHET-FACE, S. an ugly face; ſo 


called, according to Johnſon, becauſe ſuch a one 
might be hewn with a. hatchet, „ An ugly 
«© beau adores a Lalebet: face. Dryd. + | 
HA/TCHMENT, | 
atehiev ment] the arms of a perſon who is dead, 
painted on a ſquare board, and placed, with an 


angel downwards, over the door where he lived, 


or fixed againſt the wall of a church, 


HA'TCHWAY, S. the way overor through | 


the hatches of a ſhip, . | 
To HATE; V. A. [ batian, Sax.) to re- 


gard as an object whichmay affect us with pain; 
or to deteſt on account of its being evil, and re- 


S. I corrupted from 


RA 


Oo. 
pugnant to the laws of morality, of our conn - 
try, or of God, | LY 

HATE, S. an averſion in the mind from any 


1 : 


* 
x 


thing or perfon which is confidered as capable, 


or willing, to affect us with pain, together with 
a deſire of procuring the pain or the unhappi- 
neſs to the perſon, who is conſidered as havi 
ſuch an intention; deteſtation, * 
. HA'TEJUL, Adj. that which eauſes ab. 
horrence, averſion,” or deteſtation ; deteſting, 
hating, or malicious. 1 LEAN. 
_ - HA'TEFULLY,, Adv. in an odiovs, or a+ 
bominable manner; in ſuch a manner as to 
cauſe averfion, deteſtation, or hatred. - | 
HA/TEFULNESS, 8. the quality which 
renders a perſon or thing the object of hatred. 
HA'TER, 8. one whe has a ſtrong averſien 
or ill- will te a perſon or thing. | 
HA'TRED, 8. the thought, or the pain 
which any thing preſent or abſent is apt to pro- 
duce in us; the averſion or paſſion which is oc- 


caſioned by confidering a thing as apt to cauſe us 


in, or by conſidering a perſon as wilful! 
devote to thwart our nad in the 
laſt ſenſe, it is generally accompanied with an 
inclination to make a retaliation, or to thwatt 
his happineſs by way of return. 

To HA'TTER, V. A. to harraſe, weary, 
or wear out with fatigue, * He's batter'd 
« out with penance.” Dryd, 

HA'TTER, S. [ battur, Iſl. one who 
makes hats, Rk 

HA'TTOCE, S. I attock, Erf.] a ſhock of 
corn. ' 

HAU'BERK, S. bauberg, old Fr. ] a 
coat of mail or breaſt- plate. Hauberks and 
« helms. Dryd. 

To HAVE, V. A, [ preter and part. paſſ. 
had; haban, Goth. aver, Fr.] to find, or not 
to be without; to poſſeſs; to wear; to bear or 
carry. It is generally uſed as an auxiliary word 
in moſt European languages, but is particularly 
borrowed from the Sakon. 

HAYVEN, 8. a port, harbour, or a part of 
the ſea running up into the land, where ſhips 
may ride ſafe from ſtorms, Figuratively, a place 
of ſhelter, or refuge from danger. _ | 
HA'VENER, S. an overſeer of a port. 

HA'VER, S. [from baue] one who poſſeſſes 
any thing. | 

'HA/'UGH-HA/UGH, or HAW-HAW, S, 

heb, Sax. I a dry ditch, whoſe oppoſite fides de- 
cline fo as to meet and form an acute angle at 
the bottom, where it is generally defended by 
rails, Theſe ditches are much uſed at the 
extremities of gardens, to incloſe the ground, 
without hindering the proſpect. 5 | 

HAUGHT, Adj. I baut, Fr.] proud, or 
inſolent through pride. Thou Baugbt inſult- 
6»ii, IT 

 HA'UGHTILY, Adj. proudly ; or prizing 
too highly. Her heavenly form too 


«© haughtily the prized,” Dryd." In an inſolent, 
arrogant, er very proud manner, _ 

HA\UGHTINESS, S. the quality of being 
poſſeſſed with too great à conceit of our — 


My * 


from banter, Fr.] to frequent; to be much 


one who comes without being welcome ; or 
of an apparition frequently appearing in any | 


fed whe ga to ſound with, and deriving its 


much heſitation, and frequent intermiflions, © - 
_ tended with a noiſe, to 
catch birds with a hawk ; to force up phiegm 


from the throat with a noiſe; to ſell any thing, an | 
by erying it in the ſtreets. 


who ſells wares” by crying them about ftreets, 


he is at anchor. 


H AW 
3 and too mean an opinion of 
vrhich belong to others. 
'UGHTY, Adj. [bautgine, Fre from | 
Fiber "Fe. inſolent, or behaving — 
to 1 | too high arg of our 


ſelves. 

a HwO, 8. | from have] poſſeſſion 3 
eſtate or fortune. My hawng is not much. 
12 Ti. alt or fat of polling er enjoy 


A vioun, 8. conduct, or the manner in 


. — e ee a 


addreſs, Seldom uſed. | | | 
CHAUME, 8. ſtraw, or the Fr beans 


Ha Uhcn, 8. pronounced Banch, Banche, 
Fr. anca, Ital. } e thigh; 3 hindermofi 
thigh of veniſon; the rear; the hind part; 


the lattter part. Then the haunch of wi |. 


r ter. Shak. 
To HAUNT, v. A. [pronounced hant 


about any place or perſon: uſed fometimes of | 


place, or to any perſon. 


HAUNT, S. a place frequented by any per- | 
ſon ; frequency, or the habit of being frequent- | Botany, 


ly i in a certain place. 
HAV OCE, S. the act of plundering a coun 
try, or killing its inhabitants; devaſtation. 
HAU'TBOY, S. pronounced Boboy. from 
baut, Fr. and * Fr. | a muſical inffrument ot 
the wind kind,. ſhaped like a flute, excepting 
its ſpreading wider towards the bottom, furni- 


name from its tone being higher than that of 
the violin. In Boatany, applied to a large ſpe- 
cies of ſtrawberries, 

HA WTHORN, S. the thorn generally 
growing in hedges, .and bearing haws. 

To HAW, V. N. to ſpeak flowly, with 


HAWK, 8. a bird of prey, form erly man- 
ned, reclaimed, bred, and made uſe of to catch 
other birds; an effort made in the throat, at- 
to force phlegm from 


thence, 


| HE A | 
| graſs towed ind dried to feed cattle with, 75 


dance the bay, is to dance round a coup'e of per- 
ſons O are dancing at the ſame time. 

HANMAKER, S. one employed in turn - 
ing graſs when cut for hay. 

.HAY'STACK, Yo: 2 large quantity of bay 
laid in 3 beap. 
HAAR, 8. axar, Span- chance 3; ac- 
eident; any ching — without being 
foreſeen or predetermined; danger, of a poſſi- 
bility of danger; a game played with dice. 

To HAZ ARD, V. A. [\64zarder, Fr.] 
to expoſt to chance, or a poſſibility of danger; 
to venture; to run a riſque. © 

HA'ZARDABLE, e venture ſome; 
liable to chance. | | 

HAZ ARDER, S. one who does a thing 
without any certain knowledge off regard of its 
conſequences. 

HAZ ARDOUs, Adj. dangerous f expoſed 


* 


N 


to a poſſibility of danger; liable to chance. 


HAZ. ARDOUSLY, Adv. in futh a man- 
ner as to be expoſed to danger. 

HAZE, S. EN. Perſ. a cloud] a . 
or miſt. 

To HAZE, v. N. to be foggy, miſty, or 
cloudy, The 
eh gym, . bel, Sax. Baſel, Belg.] in 

lus, from the 2 rh og 

na, from woe a town in Campania, where 
it abounded, à tree bearing nuts. Linneus ranges 
it in the Sch ſect. of his 2 r ft claſs. 

HA'ZEL, Adj, conſiſting or made of hazel. 
Of a light brown or the colour of hazel, applied 
to colour. 
 HA'ZELLY, Adj. of the colour of hazel, 
or light brown, * Hezelly loam. Mart. 
HA'ZY, 8. [from haze, buz, Perl. a cloud} 
| _ fogsy 3 z miſty z cloudy, applied to wea- 


HE, Pronoun [ bes, genit. 1 accuſ. and 
dat.] This word is ſubſtituted for a perſon's 
name, in order to prevent its being too often 
repeated in a diſcourſe, and is applied only to 
males. Sometimes it is uſed without reference 
to any foregoing word, and then fignifles all 
mankind collectively, or any perſon indefinitely. 
« He is never poor that little hath ;j but he that 


* much deſires. Dan. A man 6r male being. 


To HAWK, V. A. { from bawk ] to“ To anſwer thee, or any be. Shak, Gene- 


HA'WKED, 


Adj. crooked or formed like a 
hawk's bill, 


HA'WKER, 8. | from bect, Teut.] one 
. applied to thoſe who fell re | 
Ha WKWEED, 8. a kind of plant. 


HAWSES, S. round holes in a ſhip under 
her head, — which e cables paſs when 


8 


rally uſed in compolition to expreſs the male of 


any ſpecies. - 
HEAD, S. [pronounced hed ; bid, III.] the 
| uppermoſt part of an animal, which contains 


« Flat noſes ſeem comely unto Þ the brains. Figuratively, a chief,. principal; or 
the Moor, an aquiline or bawked one unto | 
_ © the Perſian. Brown. 


leading perſon, applied to ſocieties, or commu- 
nities. 'The face, front, or foremoſt part of an 
ariny: hence to turn bead, is to attack. The 


top of any thing, particularly applied to ſuch as 


are bigger than the other parts, Joined 'with 
guarters, chief. The ſurface, or that which 
riſes to the ſurface of liquors, 2 applied 
to liquors; 3 incipal topics, or or articles of 
a diſcourſe ; rce of a ſtream j; a criſis, or 
pitch, In — the extremity. of a bone, 
or a muſcle. In Architecture, an ornament of 


©] carved work, erin for the key of an arch ur 


4 plat-baad 
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HE $i. 

put band. In Surgery, à ſtate of warocky'6e 
ripeneſs. The matter hen come to a beads!" 
Head and: carr, the whole: perſon.” Head and 
fhealters, r rs annaturally z fotcedly. © | 

To BEAD; V. A. to march before; to 
command or head: an army; to cut off a per- 
ſon's head. „ If you Kad and hang. Sþak. 
To fit aby thing with a head. Headed with 


46 flints.“ F. Nuten. To lop the tops of trees. 
HEAD-AC „S. [beadfed-ece, Sax, ] a pain 
in the head. 


HEAD-BAND, . 8. a” fillet or bandage tied 
round the head. In book-binding, the has at 
each end of a book. - ö 
' HE/ADBOROUGH, S. [from befad, Sax. 

and torge, Sax. I primarily the chief of à frank- ' 
rie at preſent a petty conſtable. E 

HEADER, S. [pronounced eder] one ne 
heads or puts heads 10 pins or nails. 

HEA DIN ESS, S. hurry raſhneſs ; or ob- 
ſſlinate perſeverance in one's own opinion, 
HE AD-LAND, S. a promontory, or cape. 
HE'ADLESS, Adj. without à head; be- 
\ :headed,, Without. a chief, or ruler, applied to 

a ſociety or community. Obſtinate; inconſi- 

derate; .raſh, perhaps inſtead of eule... 

« Headleſs hardineis in condemning.“ Spesſer. 

HE'ADLONGS, Adi. wich the head foremoſt 
in a fall; raſh; thoughtleſs; ; without medita- 
tion; ſudden; 67 precipitate. 

HE'ADLONG, Adv, with the head firſt or 

\ fcremoit ; raſhly, or without er 3 haſtily, 
or without delay. 4 


Ps” 


a diſeaſe in children, wherein the ſutures of the 

. ſkull, particularly the coronal, ride, or have 
their edges cloſes over each other. As this is an 
irremediable diſorder, nurſes and parents ought 
to be very care ful how they promote it by fote- 
head cloths and other methods, which they ig - 

; rx . . ulc of, as they ſay, to cloſe the 
mould 


HE'ADPIECE, -S. armour for the head; 4 in 


helmet. Among ſemitreſſes, that part of a card 
or bonnet which goes over the -crdwn, of the 
head. Figuratively, underſtanding or judg- 
ment. 

HEAD. OH ART ERS, 8. the place of ge- 


neral rendea cus or lodgment for ſoldiers. 


HE ADSHIP, S. dignity ; authority; the 
condition or ſtate of a ruler or governor. 
HY ADSMAN, S, an execu! ionen vr one 
who beheads W 1A. K 
HEADSTONE, S. e eee that 
which is placed firſt in a corner, whether at the 


top to adorn and ſtiengthen, or at the bottom 


to ſecure and ſupport it: hence Chriſt is called 
e The Bani or Leal lors ef: the eurner.” Pal 
.Cxvill. 22. A tombſtone b. * che head "7 
2 grave. 
HY ADSTRONG, Adj; obſinace 5 uory'y ; 
or not caſti'y:gdverned. : 
HEADY, Adj. raſh, or 5 een 
tion; obſtinate, or not to be ruled. Strong, or 
apt '0 affect the head, applied to liquors. 
170 HEAL, V. A. balgan, Goth. be lan, 
SY to cue a; ene Wa. ha eee 


removes diſeaſes. a= Moo 


in a perſon wiſhes another health. 


nion of "reaba, or advancement of virtue, by 


firm 
HE/AD-MOULD-SHOT, S. in Medicine, | 


what another ſpeaks 3 one Who is informed of 
ſomething by words which he does not ſee. 


36 | 
* 7 1 


mew 


zor fck- Tm Suigery; to units — 
the lips of a wound or ulcer. 


gy” | 


_ well, applied to wounds or ſores. 


HEALER, S. one who. cutes Wounds, or 
von © ov! 


HEALING, Part, mild ; ; gentle; . 


or eaſily 'reconeiled; applied to * the + ' toner, 


Curing, applied to medicine. 
HEALTH, 8. e oleh; From bel, 
Sax. ] applied to the body, a proper diſpoſition 
of the ſeveral parts to perſormi their reſpeQive 
functions, without any impediment or ſenſation 
of pain. Applied to the mind, a juſt diſpofi- 
tion of the mind, and rational powera, to per- 
form their reſpective offices, without being im- 
peded by paſſion, or biaſſed by any uadue in- 


fluence,” A ceremony uſed in drinking, where- 


HEA/LTHFUL, Adj. free from pain or 
ſickneſs; that which may promote the domi- 


ſtifling the violence of paſſion, and by leſſenirg 
the force of vicious habits. The bealthful 
5 ſpiritof thy grace.“ C Prayer. 
HEA'/LT HFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to promote health; appearing in good health. 
HEA'LTHF ULNESS, S. the ſtate of be- 
ing well, or enjoying health 5 the quality of 
promoting or preſerving healtn. 
HEA'LTHINESS, Adj. the Rate of enjoy- 
ing health, free from any inter val of ſick neſs. 
HESLTHLESS, Adj. 1 5 <clely ; 3 in- 


HEALTHSOME, Adj. contributing do the 
preſervation of health. 

HEA'LTHY,' Adj. in health; free "La 
fickneſs; ſound. | 

HEAP, S. [pronounced FI of Jars Sax, 
any collection of things thrown upon eac 
other; a crowd or multitude; 'a throng; 
cluſter vr number of perſons aſſembled ker. 
© The ſailors run in heaps,” Dryd.. 

To HEAP, V. As tlas, ax, ] to throw 
together, or upon one another z to accumulate, 
pile up, er acquire ar 5 to add to ſome · 
thing elſe. . + 

HEA'PER, S. one who piles, throws, or 
places ſeveral things upon each other. 

To HEAR, V. N. | 5yran, Sax. borer, Dan.] 
to enjoy the faculty by which ſoumds are di- 
ſtinguiſhed ; to perceive a ſound; to liſten or 
hearken to 3; to be told or informed of by words 
to give audience; to give a'pexſon permiſſion to 
ſpeule, and to aaa or Aten ito him when 
ſpeaking. 5 
HEA RER, S. one Fs attends to any af 
courle ſpoken by another ; one who! perceives 


- HEA'RING, S. the ſenſe by, which ſounds 


are perceived; audience; a ju icial trial 5 the a 

reach of the ear, or the diftance within which 10 

ſoun is can be perceived. N t 

To REA/'RKEN,V.'V., bone berter) 

to lien a: tentively, or voy. a zegard- 0 What 2 a 
on fav $23.71 f 
HEA'RKE NER, 8. a kleber, or one who 


attencs 


H E A x 
attends and pays a regard to what is ken by 


another. 
RSA, 8. that which a perſon 1 
not know for certain himſelf, but IR 
rumour or common fame, 


HEARSE, S. [ pronounced 
pannan, Sax, ] covered key — with 


black cloth, Qc. in which dead bodies are con- 
veyed to the place of interment. 
HEART, S. I pronounced Hart, bairts, Goth, 
beorte, Sax. J a muſculous body ſituated on the | 
left fide of an animal, Which, by its alternate | 


contraction aad dilatation, keeps up the circula- | 


tion of the blood, and is conſidered as the cauſe 
of vital heat or motion. In popular and ſcrip- 


ture language, it is taken for the ſeat of courage | 


or affection. Figuratively, the chief or prin- 
cipal part; the inner part of any thing. Cou- 
rage, or fpirit, oppoſed to deſpair or dejection. 
Uſed. with get, deliver, or ſay, ſtrength of me- 
mory. The inward receſſes of the mind; — 
or meaning. The heart of my me , 
Shak, The mind, or conſcience. ics or 
power of producing, applied to ſoil, The 
higheſt or utmoſt degree. To. the very heart 
of loſs. Shak, To loſe one's beart, is to be 
very much enamoured, or to fall ſo deeply in 
love, that reaſon cannot controul the affection. 
To take to heart, is to be zealous, earneſt, ſolli- 


citous, or grie ved about any thing. To find in 
tbe heart, is not to be entirely or much averſe 


to. Sometimes it ſigniſies, notwithſtanding a 
perſon exerts his ſtrength or talents to the ut- 
moſt, Heart is often uſed in compoſition for 
the mind, ſoul, or affection. 


HEA/RT-ACH, S. ſorrow j pang 3 anguiſh 


of mind. 

HEA'RT-BREAK, S. exceſſive forrow. 
“ Better a little chiding than a great deal of 
% beart-break.”" Shak. 

HEA/RT-BREAKING, Adj. overpower- 
ing with ſorrow. . 


HEA'RT-BREAKING, | 8. execſive or 
with fear or diſmay. 


overpowering grief, 

HEA/RT-BURN, S. in Medicine, a pain at 
the mouth of the ſtomach, cauſed either by an 
alcali, or acid prevailing in "the ſtomach. 

HEART. BURN ED, Adj. uneaſy, or diſ- | * 
contented, I never can fee him but I am 
« heart-burncd for an hour after. Shak, 

 HEA/RT-BURNING, S. See Heart-burn. 
Figuratively, enten; ; grudge 5 or ſecret en- 
mity. 

HEART. DEAR, Adj. dear a8 one $1 a.; 


P 


— 


ſincgrely and highly beloved. +} 


HEA'RT-EASE, 8. tranquillity ; quiet 3 a 
ſtate of mind undiſturbed by any paſſion. 
5 ** infinite bearireate. moſt kings 9 N 


REA RIED, Adj. diſpoſed, or inclined... 111 
is only uſed in compoſition, as Bard: bearted; 
inclined to cruelty. ;, not to be affected with dif- 
treſe, or prevailed on by eatreatics, 

To H ARTEN, V. A. to encourage or anj- 
mate a perſon to an attempt; to rouſe from 2 
frac 4 dejectica ; to comfort ; j to improve * 


f 


1 En 

AP Ge - 95 Wi "Ig 
ng to bearten CN ®. 

on Adj. that which affects 
| the mind; that which. is eternal; that which 
Horny” What nothing earth] deſtroy, 
| 4 rrp y gives, or can roy, 
. The ſoul if ne and and the Hart- 
N WS {| felt j 1 © 

HE 4 » S. ¶ Beartb, Sax. baerd, 22 5 
berd, Teut, ] the ground of a chimney, or the 
n in a chimney on which a fire is made, 


a grate ſtands. 
EA RTII V, Adj. fincerely ; Sign 3 
eagerly ; with a vehement deſire; largely. 


„ Driok Beartily: 
HEA RTIN ESS S. a warmth of affeQtion ; 


free from hypocriſy 3 vigour, e 
ſtre 


HEARTLES, Adj. without courage or 
ſpirit z without comfort. 

HEA/RTLESSLY, Adj, without courage or 
ſpirit ;. faintly. 

HEA'RTLESSNESS, S. want of courage or 
ſpirit z a ſtate of de —— 

HEA'RT-PE S. a plant, ſo called from 
bearing round ſeeds in form of of a en 
colour, with the * of a bow, = 
upon each of them. 
heart ; killing with anguiſh.- 

HEA'RTS-EASE, 8. a 6 FEA of the violet 
kind, that blows all the ſommer. 

HEA/RT-SICK, Adj. [beort-ſeoc, Sax. ] un- 
der any pain, diſcontent, or anguiſh of mind; 
mortally ill; proceeding from, and diſcoveting 
ſome dangerous hurt. The breath of beart-ſick 
% groans.”” Shak, 

 HEA'RT-STRINGS, S. the tendons or 
nerves ſuppoſed to brace the heart. Hence to 
affect the beart-/rings is to give the moſt IN 
fite pain to the body or mind, 

HEA'RT- STRUCK, Adj. driven to the 
heart, or fixed immoveably in the mind; ſhocked 
Adam, at the news 
% beart-firuck.”” Par. Laß. 

_HEA'/RT-WHOLE, Adj. without any bias 
on the affections. You have not ſeen me 

yet — and therefore - you are heart · 2vbole. 
Dryd. In good health; without impairment of 
the conſtitution. X 
; HEA'RT-WOUNDING, AG, affecting the 
mind with grief, © A ſhiick beart- - wounding.” 

J] Roroe, 

HEA'RTY, Adj, [beorta, Sax, ] fincere ; 

undiſſembled; warm or zealous ; in full health 


a | vigorous ; 1. ſtrong; merry. 


HEAT, S. [pronounced the ſenſation 
we haye when we are near the fire; the cau 
of the fenſatien of heat or burning, conſiſlin 
in a very briſk agitation of the ſenfible parts 
the object, Which produces in us that ſenſatlion 
from whence we denominate the object hot; 


hot weather; the {ate of a body which is put 


into a ſire; the ſtate of a thing once hot; a 
courſe at a "race, or the ſpace of ground which 
a Nong is to run without e za | red colour, 


„ 
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ted hot in the 


| break, from its ſu 


Fir hes 


e ſhort, of Beafon, Sax 


In the plural, applied to the hea 
guratively, the greateſt degree or height ; ele- l 


HER _. 
pimples arifing from the warmth of weather; 
Se. Aer Aiſ. Violence 
er vehemence iv the height or the moſt 
violent part of an action or battle; faction, 
eonteft, or the rage of party. Warmth, ar- 


| AY applied either to the thoughts, or elocu- 


of eloquence,” . 

"Fo HEAT, v. A, [beite, Ill. hater, Belg.] 
fo make hot, or endue with à power of burn- 
ing; to grow warm by fermentation ; to fer- 
ment ; to warm with vehemence of paſſion ot 
echre ; to produce à ſenſation of warmth . by 
vavlent exerciſe, 

HEATER, S. a piece of jron acher can 
forged, of a triangular form, which, as 
re, is made vfe of, by being 
Placed in a box-iron, to ſmooth linen with. 

2 8 _ = or hath-bergean- 
in, Sar. 2 of a low ftature, 2 
ſmall leaves, Fern are all the year. In 
Latin, it is called erica, tei, Or. to 

poſed virtue of breaking the 

in the blad ＋ ; and perhaps its French 

gere is owing to the ſame ſuppoſition. 

are four. Figuratively, it fgnifies 

2 ea mn with the above plant, or co- 
vered with ſhrubs of any kind. 

HEA'TH-COCK, S. a bird of game, which 

ts heath. 

HEA/THEN, S. I beben, Sax. ehnxog, Gr.] 
2 pagan who worſhips falfe gods, and is not ac- 

inted either with the doctrines of the Old 
Feftament, or the Chriftian difpenfation ; a Cen- 
file, 4 That I might preach him among the 


4 heatben, Gal. i. 16. 


HEA'THEN, Adj. belonging to thofe na- 


tions that are frangers to the u ty of the Deity, 


or the doctrines of revelation. 
HEA'THENISH, Adj. practiſing idolatry. 
Figuratively, wild favage ; rapacious; cruel. 
HEA'THENISHLY, Adv. after the man- 
ner of a perſon who is a iranger to the Sctip- 
tures. 


HEA'THENISM, S. [hetbengeld, Sax.) the 
woethip of idols; or the religion of thoſe na- 
2 who were unaequainted with the Scrip- 


f Tf. PE A8, S. a of bitter | brew 
vetch. r | 


To HEAVE, v. A. [preter beaved ; part. 
beaved ; beafian, Sar. to lift up or raiſe from 
the ground; to carry or fling; to make a tdiag 
riſe or ſwell ; to elate, or puff with, ſucceſs. | 
Neuterly, to pant or breathe 
quent rifing and falling of the breaft ; to riſe | 
with pain; to ſwell higher or larger; to keck; 
to be ſqueamith, or find'a tendency to vomit, 

HEAVE, S. a lift, or effort made upwards ; 
ea the breaſt ; a ſtruggle to riſe, "Heave 

Mering, in Scri tire, an offering that was held 
or lifted up in light of the congregation. f 

HEAVEN, S. L beven with the | 
Sax.] the regions above; 
the ſky ; the habitation. of bleſſed ſpirits and, 
angels ; "God. * Now heaven help him. Shak,” 


- 


4 


L 


1 


n gods. Fi- 


with pain and fre- 


| 


1 HE C 
| vation © 


O, for x muſe of 
ab that would afend—the brighteſt _ 
nr Adj. ir, Sax. 
ſembling heaven 2 ous the _ 
Production of mankind ; periect in the highet 


| degree ; inhabiting heaven. 
HEA'VENLY, Adv. in a pious manner; 
ina manner reſembling that of heaven; by the 
agency or influence of heaven, 

HEA'VENWARD, Adv. towards heaven. 

HEAVILY, — —— at weight. Fi. 
guratively, | great” affliction, 

— aan 4. weight, or that qual 

. or t it 

in a body which renders it difficult to — 1 
Applied to the mind, d&jeRion, depteſſton, lan- 
guor, bete b ane or thought; op- 


HEAVY, A ben gx, Sax,] not eafil 
lifted, en pe — much, FA 
tending to the centre; owful ; V ee; 
grieveus, or oppreſſive. Wanting briſkneſs, or 
dull, applied to the eyes; drowſy. Wanting 
fre, ſpirit, or the ornathents of n 
applied to ſtile. Tedious,. or like a 
burthen, applied to time. - como a ſens 
fation of weight, and not eaffly digeſted, ap- 


plied to food, „Such as retain the ol or fat, 
© ate moſt to the ſtomach. Arbuth, 
 HE'BDOMAD,'S, [h:b4omas, Lat.] a week 


or ſpace of time confifti g of feven days. ©& The 
c = bebdomad ot ſeptenary. Brozn, Not 
in u | 

HEBDO'MADAL, or HEBDO'MADO- 


| RY, Adj. weekly ; confiſting of ſeven days. 


i As for bebdomadat perjods,” Brown, Seldom ' 


To'HEBETATE, V. A. to dull; to blunt; 
to ſtupify; to make dim. % The eye, if Hebe 
cc tated.” Harvey. 

HE BETU DE, S. b Lat.] dullneſs; 
bluntneſs; obtoſendll'; 3 want of difcernment, 


or ſagacity. 

H r 8. er „ Fr. bebraiſ- 
mus, low Lat. expreflion, or 2 
phraſe U ed, and r to, the He 


e de 8. a perſon 
ſkilled in Hebrew. « The beſt Hebricians.” 


Rale 
I "HECAT OMB, . Nene and gobe, Gr.] 


a facrifice confiſting of an hundred cattle, 

" HE'CTIC, or HE'CTICAL, A4j [beffique, 
Fr. Fr habitual ; ; conſtitutional. Als 0 
a ſſow and continual one, ending in a con 
J. non, and oppoſed to ſuch as atiſe fra afl 
thora, dess attended with a too lax ſtate of 
the excretory paſſages, and generally thoſe of 
the ſkin. Troubled with a diſtempered heat. 
„ No befrc ſtudent.“ Taylor. | 
' "HE'CTOR, S. Ffrom Hector the Trojan 
hero] a bully 3 a bluſtering, noiſy, and turbu- 
lent perſon. 

'To HEC ron, V. A. to threaten ; to treat 


with infolence * 5 
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HEDGE, S. a fence of trees or buſhes made | 


round any ground to defend it from encroach- 
ments, or between the different parts of a 


Se. A quick e, is that which is 
— „ which take 
warp yh ner When prefixed to any word, it 
denotes ſomething mean, vile and contemptible. 
4 Cotrector of a bedge-pre 
To HEDGE, V. A. to indoſe with a fence 
of trees or buſhes, Uſed _ ap, to 3 
2 a paſſuge. To force in wit - 
os T take way into a place already full, 
va way which requires the leaſt room. 
'HE/DGEHOG, 8. [ſo called from the briffles 
which ſurround it, as it were with a hedge] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a four-footed animal, having 
its backſide and flanks ſet with ffrong and tharp 
prickles, which, by the help of a mvſcle, 
can contract itſelf into a globular form, and 
withdraw its whole underpart, head, belly, 
and legs, within its thicket of prickles. In Bo- 
tany, a plant. The globe fiſh; 
HE'DGENETTLE, S. a plant. 
HE DGE NOTE, S. a word of co 
for low and mean note-writing, © Be. 
c tes. D 


HE'DGE 1G, 8. a young hedgehog; © The 


66 dee „ den whine. Ac 6 

HE S, feveral trees planted i in a 
line for an cyt 

HE'DGING-BILL, S. a kind of axe or 
hatchet, with which hedges are cut. 

HE'DGER, 8. one who makes or repairs 


hedges, 

To HEED, V. A. Salen, Sax, ] to mind; 
to take notice of; to vie with care or arten- 
tion, 

HEED, S. [bved, Belg.] eme; earneſt ap- 
plication of tle mind; caution 5 notice; care 
to avoid'; regard or reſpectful notice; ; ſeriouſ- 
neſs; ſtaidneſs. A beed was in his counte- 
ie nance,” Shak. 

HE'EDPUL, Adj. cautious, or careful of 
the immediate effects or confeqnences of an ac- 
tion; attentive, or careful in taleing notice or 
obſerving, 

HE'EDFULLY, Adv. in an attentive or 
cautious manner. 

HE'EDFULNESS, 8. caution 3 attentive 


notice, 
HE'EDLESS, Adj. —_— inattentive. 
HE'EDLESSL „Adv. in an inattentive or 
careleſs manner. 


HE'EDLESSNESS, S. careleſſneſs; a ſtate 
of mind wherein a perſon neither takes notice of 
what he ſees, regards what he hears, nor minds 
1 either of his actions or raſh- 


HEEL, S. S4, Sax.) the hinder part of 


the foot; any t ing which covers, or is ſhaped | 


like a heel: hence it is applied to the back part 
of a ſtocking, and has 1 riſe to the phraſe, 
Tc be out of beel, i. e. to be very much im- 
paired, or in a declining condition. *# A 
man's fortune may grow out at beels,”* Shak, 
70 be at the hecks, is to purſue cloſely. To /ay by 


Ts HEL, v. N. to dance by veatiog this 
heels on the 33 % J cannt 
« ſing, nor the high lavolt.”* Sh, Ts 
heel on one — applied to a ſhip. 

-HHE'ELPIECE, S. a lift ef one or 8 
pieces of leather, corle, or wood, fixed on the 
bottom of the hind part of a ſlice 5 a piece of 
leather, Cc. ſewed on the heel of a ſhoe, 
{ repair what is work away. 

To HE'ELPTECE, V. A. to ſe or falten a 
of leather on a ſhoe-heel. 
HEFT, S. 


from heawe 5 be of, 10 . 23238 
or a violent t made to diſc 
nauſeous from the any 
knife, Se. of baſt, Sax. 
« heft. Waller. ; 

HECO RA, 8. [Im, Arab. flight, now 
applied by the Arabs to ſignify a voluntary exile 
or flight to eſcape perſecution, of vm, Arab. td 
fly, or run away from one's friends, relations, 
and country] in Chronology, a celebrated epo- 
cha from whence the Mahommedans compute 
their time; which took its origia from Maho- 


15th or roth of Jaly, 622, in the reign of He- 
raclius, being driven from thence by the ma- 
giftrates, for fear his impoſtme ſhould oceafion 
ſedition. As the years of the hegira conſiſt of 
only 354 days, they are reduced to the Julian 


by 354, dividing the product by 365, fubtratt- 
ing the intercalary days, or as many times as 
there are four years in the quotient, and adding 
622 to the remainder. 


fore, San.] a young maiden 
larger than a calf, 

HEVGH-HO, Iaterject. a ons bi to ex · 
preſs flight languot and uneaſineſs; and ſome- 
times applied to ſignify a joyful exultation, 
8 wy oi for the nur af ON England.” 
kiofrr, 8. [pronounced bite; Baut, Fr. 
alrius, Lat. Ser rn diſtance or ſpace above 
ground; ſpace meaſured 
phy, the degree of latitude, A A aſcent, 


others ; the utmoſt degree, perfection, or exers 
tion. 

T0 HEIGHTEN, v. A. I pronounted 
| bigbten] to raiſe above ground or on high z to 
prefer or raiſe to a higher poſt; to improve or 
raiſe to a higher degree of perfection; to age. 
gravate, or incteaſe any bad quality; to adorny 


ments. 

HEVNOUS, Adj « [pronounced bainous, from 
 bainenx, Fr.] ket in a high degree; ae. 
cious; ſhameful; odi5us, 

' HEFNOUSLY, Adv. in a very wicked or 
atrocious manner, 

' HEVNOUSNESS, 8. the quality which 
makes an action exceedingly wicked, 
HEIR, S. ¶ beritier, Fr. Bret, Lat.] in Civil 
Law, one who ſuccceds to the whole eftate of 


ws Eamon In Commen Law, one who 


its beeks, to fue, ſhackle, ” iwpriſoa. 


ſucceeds, 


CE ITN evening of the 


calendar, by multiplying the IE of the wy 


HEI'FER, 8. f Beab· 
—_— — © | 
In Oeogta - 


or eminente; elevation, rank, or dignity above 


or make more beautiful or ſplendid by orna- 


another, after his death, whether by right of 
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© Lucoeeds,. by righit of blood, to any man's lande 


or tenements in fee. An heir apparent, is he on 
whom the ſucceſſion is fo ſettled, that it cannot 
be altered, without altering the laws of ſucceſ- 


- Gon, Heir preſumprive, is the neareſt relation 
u 


to the preſent ſucceſſor, who, without the par- 
ticular will of the teſtator, cannot be ſet aſide. 
- To HEIR, V. A. to inherit, or poſſeſs by 


| right of inheritance. , © One only daughter 
- E heir d the royal ſtate. Dryd. 


_"HFIRESS, S. a female who ſucceeds to the 
Kate of another, either by will or by blood. 
 HEIRLESS, Adj. without children to ſuc- 


| cced to an inheritance. 


, HEVRSHIP, S. the ſtate, condition, or pri- 
vilege of an heir. 55 ba 
HELD, preter and part. paſt. of Hold. 

_ HELVfACAL, Adj. [beliague, Fr, of vas, 
Gr. the ſun] hid by, or appearing by coming out 
of, the luſtre of the ſun. Heliacal rifing, in 


- Aſtronomy, is applied to a ftar, which aſter 


having been hid by the ſun's rays, riſes before 
it, and by that means becomes viſible. Helra- 
cal ſetting, is applied to a tar, which approaches 


o near to the ſun as to be hid by its rays. 


| HELVACALLY, Adv. in Aſtronomy, in 


ſuch a manner as to emerge from the ſun's rays, 


5 


poſite to the quarter in which the 


and become viſible, or-in ſuch a manner as to 
approach ſo near to the ſun, as to be hid by. its 
ſplendor. 


. HELVCAL, Adj. Thelice, Fr. of ex, Gr. ]- 


\ ſpiral ; or twiſting like a cork-ſcrew. 

.. HELVCOID, 8. 2 tkik, and erdec, Gr.] 
in Mathematics, applied to a parabola or curve, 
atiſing from the ſuppoſition of the axis of the 
common Appollonian parabola being bent round 
the periphery of a circle, and is a line paſſing 


through the extremities of the ordinates. 


HELIOCE/NTRIC; Adj. [beliccentrique, Fr. 


of „Nee, and xerrpoy, Gr.] in Aſtronomy, ap- 


, 


plied to the place of a planet, as it would ap- 


pear to us from the ſun, if the eye were fixed 
in its centre. „ 


„ HE'LIOSCOPE, s. [nuog, and cento, 


| 5 a kind of teleſcope fitted for looking at the 


y of the ſun, without hurting the eyes. 
, HE'LIOTROPE, S. {heliotropivm, Lat.] a 
plant which is ſuppoſed to turn, ſo as to be op- 
ſun ſhines ; 
a-turn-ſol, or ſun- flower. „ 
„ HELISPFE/RICAL, Adi. Lfrom Helix and 
Sphere] in Navigation, applied to the rhomb 
line, becauſe on the globe it winds ſpirally round 


the pole, advancing continually nearer and nearer 
., towar-|s, without terminating in it. 


4 


HELIX, S. ocz. Gr. beice, Fr.] aſpiral 


live, or that which reſembles a cork· ſcrew. iy 


.HELL, S. 5.4% Sax. of belian, Sax. Badge, 


Goth. bel, Belg. bell;gyTeut. below, Bel. 1fl.] 


5 the place he ein the devil and wieked ſouls are 
con 


ned; the wicked ſpirits, or inhabitants of 
IN a place of inconceivable miſery. In 
jpture; the original word is ſcbeol, and ſigni- 


3 ſies me times the grave,” or ſtate of the dead; 
for though it is tranſlated grave in Cen. xxxvii. 


25-1990 vl. 38. yet the ſame word is. tran- 
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 ſhews muſt be under ſtood of the grave, or ſtate of 
the dead. In this ſenſe, it is that we under- 
ſtand the word hell, in the apoſtles. creed; but 
not according to the vulgar notion of a place of 
endleſs torments, or a place where the devil and 
wicked ſpirits reſide. It muſt however, be con- 
felled, that ſcheol-is ſometimes uſed in the laſt 
ſenſe; as in P/al, ix. 17. and Prow. xv. 11. The 
gates of bell. Matt, xvi. 18. imples the power 
and policy of the devil and his inſtruments, al- 
luding to the ecaftern cuſtom of keeping courts 
of juſtice in the gates of cities, The ſorrows 
and pains of bell, Plal. xviii, 5. is an He- 
brew phraſe for exceſſive pain and ſorrow, or 
ſuch a degree as threatens a perſon's life. 
. HE'LL. HOUND, S. [of helle-bund, Sax.] 
the fabled dog, which guards the inſernal re- 
gions, Figuratively, an agent or emiſſary of | 
the devil. | | | 

HE'LLEBORE, S. [helleborus, 2 a plant 
of which there are two ſorts, one called the 
black, and the other called the 2otite, 

HE'LLENISM, , S. [MA, Or.] an 
idiom, phraſe, or manner of expreſſion peculiar 
to the Greek, * 

HE/LLISH, Adj. {[hellice, Sax. ] having the 
qualities of hell, or the devil; exceſſively 
wicked or malicious; ſent from hell. 


HE'/LLISHLY, Adv. in a very wicked and 

>" ing manner; wickedly; or like the 
evi. 2 

HE LLISHNESS, S. wickedneſs in exceſs ; 
any quality inconſiflent with goodneſs, or ren- 
dering us like the devil, | : 

HE LLWARP, Adv. towards hell, 

HELM, S. [ belm, Sax. ] a covering formerly 
worn in war to protect and defend the head. 
% With plumed em. Dryd. That part of a 
coat of arms which bears the creſt. The upper 
part, or head of a retort, in chemiſtry. The 
rudder or board, by which the courſe of a veſſel 
is directed or altered, from telma, Sax. Figu- 
ratively, one who adminiſters the affairs of a2 
kingdcm, ** You ſlander the helms o'th' ſtate,” 
Shak. A poſt in the adminiſtration; or the ſta- 
tion of theſe who conduct the affairs of a go- 
| vernment, ? hs” Ko ** 

To HELM, V, A. to move the helm, in or- 
der to guide or alter the courſe of a veſſel. Fi- 
guratively, to guide or conduct. 4 The buli - 
7 neſs he bath Bled. Sal. 


— 


HE/LMED, Adj. wearing a helmet, or bead- 
piece. The helmed cherubim.“ Par. Loſe. 

HELMET, S. I helmet, Belg. elmetto, Ital.] 
a covering for the head, worn formerly in 
battle. | 3 

To HELP, V. A. [preter helped, participle 
helped ; belpian, Sax.] 1 a 2 8 i order 
to enable him to perform any thing. 7e 49 
vp, to enable a perſon to raiſe. himſelf from the 
ground, who could not riſe without aſſiſtance. 
To forbear, avoid, or refrain from, followed by 
a participle of the preſent tenſe, * I cannot 
|<< help, reparking,”* Pepe, To. carve, or hand 
ment to a perſon at table. 8 
HELP, S. LS, Brit. an Belg.] aſſiſtance or 


ald in weakneſs ; ſupport in neceſſity ; relief in 
8 8 | "= Uſtrels ; 
+ > / 


* 


# 


1 
_ Gfireſs'; that which forwards or promotes; the 
er ſon or thing which aſſiſts. A remedy, fol- 
[rr by for. © Thete is no help 22 it.“ 
Tot, ae mae he | 
HELPER, 3k who enables a perſoy 
rform any thing, by lending his aſſiſtance; 
1 * 1 employed only oc- 
caſionally 3 one who fupplies with any thing 
wanted. FF TE En 1 5 
HE LPFUL, Adj. uſeful; that which ſup- 
plies any defect either in bodily ſtrength or un- 
derſtanding; wholeſome, or falutary, © Draw. 
&« helpful medicines of poiſon,” Raleigh, Pro- 
moting or advancing any end. | 
HE'LPLESS, Adj. wanting power to ſuccour 
one's ſelf; wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance; not 
to be remedied or altered for the better; void, 
or deficient. * Helpl:ſs of all that human 
% Wants require. Dryd, 


— 


a 


94 


ſon to 


9 


HELpLESSsLV, Adv. without ſuccour, or 


ſtrength to ſupport one's ſelf, 
HE LPLESSNESS, 8 
ſaccour one's ſelf. 
_- HP'LTER-SKELTER, Adv. in a confuſed 
manner; in a hurry 3 without any order or re- 
 gvlarity. OO | Dees 
HELVE, S. [helfe, Sax.] the handle of an 
axe... The head ſlippeth from the belve.“ 
Deut. ix. 5. N 23 Hy 
HEM, S. [bem, Sax.] the edge of a gar- 
ment doubled and ſewed to keep it from un- 
ravelling; thg noiſe made by a ſudden effort or 
© Expiration of the breath. | | ; 
-- HEM, Interject. FLat.] a word uſed to ex- 
preſs an indirect diflike or aftoniſhment at ſome- 
thing relate. 
To HEM, V. A. [See the noun] to cloſe 
the edge of linen by turning it over, and ſew- 
ing it down, in order to keep it from unravel- 
ling. Figuratively, to ſew any thing on the 
edges of cloth, Sc. Hemm d with golden 
& fringe. "Fairy 2. To hem in, to incloſe, 
© confine, or ſurround on all ſides; to make 
"a" noiſe by à violent fetching or expulſion of 
"RO" EE MOD $9... 5 
HE MICRANV, S. [epuov, and yearn, 
Gr.] in Medicine, a pain which affects only 
one half of the head at a time. 
HE MIPLEO V, S. [of nov, and N ο . 
Gr.] in Medicine, a palſy or nervous diſorder 
which ſeizes one fide at a time. a 
HE MISPHRRE, S. [Fr. of nov, and 
eaipior, Gr.] one half of the globe, when 
cut through the centre in the plane of one of 
its great circles. 
4 HEMISPHE'RIC, or N 
dj. [of hemiſphere] half round; containin 
half 8 va l e | ? 
7 OD oy S. [hemiſtiche, Fr.] half a 
verſe. N 
HE MLOCRK, 8. [hemiac] in Botany, a 
plant ſometimes uſed in medicine, and in fat- 
tening hogs, but reckoned by the ancients a 
HEMP, S. [henep, Sax. carnapa, Ital.] 


| a plant, of which cordage and cloth is made, 


and ef the ſeed, an oil uſed in medicine. 


want of ſtrength to 


PHE|RICAL, 


© HEMP-AGRIMONY, 8. a plant 5010 


grows wild by ditches. 0 OE. 
b HE'/MPEN, Adj. conſiſting or made of 
NY | 


HEN, S. [hanna, Goth, bana, ban, ban, 
ben, henne, Sax.]. the female of the common 
houſe cock : joined to words to expreſs the fe- 
male of ſuch birds or fowls, which. have but 
one word for both ſexes; a ben-ſparrows 
«© Whilſt the Ben-bird is covering,” Addiſ. 
HE'N-DRIVER, HE/N-HARM, or HEN. 
HA'RRIER, S. a ſpecies of hawk. -  *_ 
HEN-HEA/RTED, Adj, eaſily frightened 3 
timorous; cowardly 3 like a hen. . 
HEN- FE CK EB, Adj. figuratively, ſubject 
to, or governed by, a wife. | 33 
. S. 2 place where poultry 
HE'NS-FEET, S. a kind of plant. 
HE'NBANE, S. a. very poiſonous plant, 
HENCE, Adv, and Interject. ¶ Bennon, of 
heonan, Sax, hinc, Lat.] at a diftance from any 
ſpot, applied to place; therefore from hence, 
| is a vitious expreſſion, which has crept into uſe 
even among good authors, as the primary ſenſe 
of the word hence was forgotten. From any 
particular inſtant or period, applied to time. 
For this reaſon 3 from this cauſe; from this 
ſource. © 4 Herce may be deduced the force of 
ce exerciſe.” Arbuth, At the beginning of 2 
ſentence, it is uſed as an interjection, expreſ- 
 fing ſudden paſſion and diſdain, bidding a po - 


| ſon quit the place, or leave off an 
&« Fence with your little ones. SH. 
HENCEFO/RTH, Adj. [ beennforth, Sax ] 
from this time forward. EY | 
1 
to all futu - 


HENCE FORWARD, Adv. 
zweard, Sax. ] from this time; 
os 2 ; 1 174 
o HEND, v. A. ¶bentan, Sax. ] to ſeize, ' 
or lay hold upon; to occupy, or croud. The 
< generous and graveſt citizens have bent the 
© gates. Shak. _ + 
HEPA'TIC, or 
patique, Fr. h-paticus, Lat.] belonging 
fituated in the liver. 1852 
HE/PTAGON, S. [eptagome, Fr. of 1a, 


| 


; 


HEPA!TICAL, Adj, Le- 
to, or 


angles. | hots Hes 
-HE/PTARCHY, 8. [heptarchie, Fr.] 2 
government in which ſeyen perſons rule inde - 


pendent of each other. | pak 
HE'/RALD, S. [herart, Fr. Beraldo, Span.] 
an officer who regiſters genealogies, adjuſts and 
paints coat armour, regulates tunerals, and 'is 
employed in proclaiming peace and war. Pi- 
guratively, - a. forerunner, omen, or token of 
ſomething fnture, e 
' To HERALD, v. A. to introduce. To 
ct herald thee into his fight.” Shak, Not in 
uſe. en 


buſineſs or profeflion of an herald ; the {cence 
of blazenry, or painting. and deſcribing cat 


armour, "gee $7 Se. 


Here, Fr. lese, Lat.] is 
Bot., 


and, gend, Gr,] @ figure with ſeven fides er Ii 


' HERALDRY, S, [beraldiqie, Fre the ff 


"UK®k 


Botany, 2 + plant whoſs ale as ot and have 
— nothing weed Serge as raſs or hemlock. 
| An Cookery, 2 | are. chiefly - 


uſed, SE 3 LIONS hag 
HERBA'C . g to, 

Iaring the properties US, AJ; i B * 
r Brown. Feeding on vegeta- 


HERBAGE, s. [herb a collective 
ad term * to 2 * vey f her bs; 


wal, or paſture. In Law, the tythe and right 


'of paſture, 


HERBAL, S. a book eantainiog the names 


_ defcriptions of . eh 
E'RBALIST, S. a perſon ſkilled in plants. 
HER RARIST, 8 S. one ſkilled A. 


Current among . = 
* HERBELET. S. 12 ec Theſe n 


8 B50. 8.15 . herbs, 
HE* US, Adj 1. in 
| n , ne n 


.or 9 — of th a gener ly apple to 
Mack cattle; Zocks being applied to ſheep. 8 
"a HERD, V. N. to gather. in 
mnltitudes, or companies, applied both to men 
and beaſts; to aſſociate, o Mix in any com- 
YE: tt or EADS. AN, S. on 
* in tending a. number of cattle. 
i RE, Adv. [ber, bare, Sax. bier, Belg. ] 
the place where a perſon is preſent. This | 
Place, applied to ſituation. The preſent tate, 
_ oppoſed to a future one. ax with there, it 
in no certam place. Tis neither 
e nor there. Shak, 

” HEREABOUTS, Adv. near this place. 
_ , [DFHEREAFTER, Adv, after the preſent 
time. Uſed ſubſtantively, for a future ſtate. 
4 Points out an Bereaffer. Addiſ. __.. 

_ HEREAT, Adv. at this. 
. HEREBY, Adv. by this; Bai 

HERE DTT ABLE, Adj. 1's Pan -beredis 
t.] that which may be enjoyed by right of | 
jinberitance. 

HERE'DITAMENTS, S. [heredium, Lat,] | 
in Law, an inheritance, or eſtate deſcending by. 
55 | 

HERE'DITARILY, Adv. ; inheritance: 

; HERE/DITARY, Adj. ¶Bereditaire, Fr. 
* hereditarins, Lat.] poſſeſſed or claimed by right | v 

_ of inheritance ; deſcending by inheritance. He- 

5 pm: diſeaſes, are ſuch as children derive | 


parents. 
FFORD, Ci. e. in Saxon, the Ford Fl 
. the as being the head-quarters of the 


. Saxons efore the conqueſt, and of the Engliſh 
— the metropolis and only city of the ſhire 


1 . of its name: though large, it is not populous, 


is an antique place, and lies low, on the banks 
of the Wie, which ſometimes overflows the 
Areets ; fo that they a "ered dirty. Its flou- 


e | cheeſe, 5 n . 
| HERE FOR HIRE, a 


HER. 


dom of Ethelbert, King of the Faft Ar 
"rb we king IPO 


had & memory,. 
after into an epiſcopal ſer, and held in 
high venexation by the Weſt Saxons and Mer- 


cian . Ko is eh mY 97 the ſpire 


f ar Se. are holden. here, It has un ho- 
pital liberally endowed, for twelve poor — | 


with two charity ſchools ; one for ſixty 
and the other for forty 


are on ü Fea, and Saturday; and 
its annual fairs are 
(day, (February 2) for horned cattle, horſes, 


[ dan at and 5 19, a 


fair, ond * toys; July 1, for | cattle 
and wool > by n cattle, 


county of Eog- 


the S. by Monmouthſhire, on the W. by * 
nockſhire and Radnorſhire, and on the N 


Worcefterſhize and Shropſhire. It is mary 
circular, containing thirty-five miles from 
to S. thirty from E. ta W. In it are one 


0 2 eight market- towns, 276 pariſhes, two 


foreſts, eight parks, about 95, 600 
and ſends to members to 


ſter, and Weobly. The air here is ge 
reckoned good; and to ſhew how healthy. a 

Pen the inhabitants are, ſerjeant Hoſki 

at a progreſs of king James I. into theſe eſe parts 


mavrice before him, whoſe ages pnt together 
made above a thouſand, And in this;country 


r 


the pleaſantneſs and ſalubrity of the tract, par- 


become proverbial. 

fruitful. 
paſture, with wool, water, and wood. The 
bread and wool of Lempfier are equally fa- 
mous; alſo the wool of Wigmore and the 
Golden-vale on the Duffrin-dore, is as fine as 
any in England, that of the South-downs not 
excepted. Cyder, which is the common drink 


The. fail of this country. is 


ving been reckoned the beſt in England, till 
4 10 the Southam eyder of Devonſhire car- 


eren to the martyr- 


REIN Ade. in this z.in this eaſe, ſenſe, 
or re gee, HEREMI- 


5 


murdered 4 
. 


r Gig ng 8 gra 
ba e 1 
groat t numbers of monuments "of bithops, 7. 
he . 1 1 was : 
was Nr 5 the 


girls ; all taught and : 
cloathed by foblription. Its weekly markets 


uveſday after Candlemas- ; 
Wedaeſday in Eafter-week, . for. 


land, bounded on the E. by Fu K 'O on 


— den for the 
; | county, with two each for Hereford, Tn 


procured ten ald men and women to dance the 


' ticularly between the Severn and Wye, have 
It abounds. in good corn and - 


-of the country, is both, good. and cheap, ha- 
the rough has been preferred to the ſoft, fince 


= 


FEET TIE IT CO” "Ty WES HL CY 


RR. HET "= 
_ HEREMPTICAL, 46. ſolitery; ſuitable IRAs 8, List.] in Medicine, y if 
„ 8. [Bergin Fr. | berefis, Lat. HE'RO, Nun t for bravery :' i 
” APRESH, Ee 2 perſon of ali N oagre LB 
or collection of perſons holding the ſame a "the chief onage ia an epic poem, be 


inion . In this ſenſe it is uſed in the original, 85 ag 

— oma Iv dad Gale, ee © Des [ lrg ps ICAL, 4. e an 

or number of perſons ſeparating from, and op- 00 — bath under gieat difadvantages, * 

poſing the opinion of the catholic. church, and 0 remarkable 1 and abilities. ' 

as ſuch culpable; in this ſenſe it is uſed by St. O'ICALLY 287; like an hero, | 

Paul, Gal. v. 10. and 1 Cor. xi. 19. and by| HE'ROINE, S. [Fr.] x female of extracy- 

St. Peter, 2 Eph. ii. . er and bravery ; 4 female who i 
4 = [beretique, Fr. axgrrizas, | the ot rs in an epic poem, or in a 

Or.] one who pfopagates his private opinion, | piece of hiſtory pain 

— to that of the church, _ HERO “ISM, S. (ent the quali of babe | 
„ retire . containing hereſy 3] ro, reſtrained ſometims to courage or intrepi- 

dity. © The Iliad abounds with more bera/nr, 

NE /I ALL V, Adv. after: the manner} © 1 with more morality.“ Broom's Notes on 

of an heretic; with hereſy ; contrary to the the Odyff. 


true ſenſe tif the Scriptures. {| HERON, S. [Fr.] a bird with long f 
ERF TO, Adv. to this; add to this. der legs that feeds on fiſh. 
. gg Adv. before « * e pronounced and written bern. Let them an 


formerly Ye 1 bigh the frighted bhern forvey, mM. Gay. | a 
ee NEUN TO, 3 * this, HERPES, S. [Gr. and Lat, from oe 35 


HEREWITH, Adv, with . to creep] , —_— heat 8 8 
EER EOF, Adv. from tem this; |. into the herpes miliaris ap - 
: Nel let ſeed ape the . e 2 


of this. 
ERIOr, 8. Po , Sax] in Lat more corroſive, a with rudd 7 "4% 
H , [ * 4 Wy a + h which in tak oerite the y a 


fine paid to the lord at th n ee land- puſtules, 
1 generally the beſt in the poſſeſ- H ING, S. berine, Sax, Auras, Fr, 
fion of the land- holder. 12 ſmall falt-water * ſh, coming in incredi 

HERITABLE, Adj. Tor bens Lat.] in] ſhoals from Shetland, from thence to Scotlan 
Law, that which may be inherited, 1 ral # gradually round our iſland. A 4v 

HERITAGE, 8. [Fr.] an inheritance „is that which is ſalted and pickled 3 
e a] 1's «red » that which is ſalted and dried in 
-an eſtate, In po | 


the 
2 5 7K vi Sac? dee Er Hr] ts For 


. 


40 * Pſa. addr. s 
H RM Panos, les ſet with iron ſpikes, yg BUOY by 2 ropę, 

Gr. Mercury, and = | to be cut down in caſe of ,a ſurprize, or when 

e IO E With e, tharge 
HERMAPHRODPTICAL, A ] ans wee Hf fall and ſtop up the paſſage. 

of both ſexes; HERSE, V. A. to put. into a Bere. 


ATR to or HERME/TICAL, _ ' * HERSELF, the. fomale perſonal pronous | 
a woman is n as diſtinguſhed 
— — 8 in a 22 From N = he A inns : this is uſed 1 aþe 
manner; or for the purpoſes. of chemiſtry þ 20uns 
glaſs or veſſel bermetically. ſealed, is that which | "HESTT ANGY, 8. [bofitans, Lat.] A panſe 
has its mouth or neck cloſed in ſuch a man+ 225 or acting, ariſing from an im- 
e lobte at can iment of ſpee +. doubt, or want, of zioly- 
tranſpire. | 
HEPRMIT,/S, a perſon, who'lives in 2 de- e HESITATE,” v. N. [hefite, Lat. K- 
ſart, or at a diſtance from ſociety, for the fake | Seer, Fr.] to pauſe, or ocale- action or : 


of contemplation or devotion, . ing for want of reſolution ; to delay i 40 4.40 
HERMITAGE, 5. the cell, cot, or duel: be in doubt ; te make a difficulty. : 

ling of 2 hermit! | . pet pauſe. 1 delay, arĩ- 
HERMI'TICAL, fike « hermit; dak. t or ſuſpicion; a ſcruple 3 an 

able to a hermit. Adj . 1 2 of ſpeech, owing to ſome navural . 
HE'RMODACTYL, S. —— eg | 

Lat.] in Botany; the ſnake's bead, Irin. T,'S. Li 8e. 13 the command, pre. 


hath a lilly-ſhaped flower, confiſting of one | cept, law, or order. of ſuperior. Refu 
= and 2 exactly ble: o or thre 2. e ſing her grand 70 Shak, "Fg only in 
tuberous root, divided into two or poetry. ee ee oo 
like — Polbs. nn 7 | e 7 
5D," conrate from Heron, which a noun W * om t common Ie 

S | 7 * of declenſion by eee, n or che: 


i * - oy ? 
; C 7% 25 : ; * 1 0 


—— —̃ IS tot 
P n 
- 
? ; ; 
4 


— — — — — — ——— 


—_— —  — a 
* 4 4 


perate zones, 


<with'an edged inſtrument ; z to hack; 


Lines or verſes. 

2 HE'Y-DAY, Inter. fer igh day] an _ 
act of gaping. 
by pronouncing one word ending, and.another 


together, the former of which ends and the 
Jatter begins with a vowel, 


1 . A 
wiſe.” 'Figuratively, any perſon or thing teri. 
ping Frog the common rule and W 
| ETEROCLITICAL, ating 
_ the common rule. N58 Sins f rk 
rown. 


HE'TERODOX, Adj. Jn $78g06, and 
dete, Gr.] contraty to the eſtabliſhed opinion, 
eppoſed to orthodox, 
HE'TERODOXY, S. a peculiar e 3 
8 opinion differing from the generality of man- 
ind. 
x HETEROGENEAL, Adj. of a different 
nature, kind, or quality. 
HETEROGENEITY, S. [heterogeneits. Fr. 
See Heterogeneo.s ] oppoſition of nature; 3. con-! 
trariety or difference of qualities. 
' HETEROGE'/NEOUS, Adj. [the g in this 
word, and all its derivates is ſounded ſoft} of 
a different kind ; contrary, diſſimilar, or dif- 
ferent in properties or nature, 
' HETERO/SCIANS, 8. [eTepoc, and n, 


_ 


Gr.] in Geography, thoſe whoſe ſhadows, at 


noon-day, are always projected or directed the 
fame way; ſpeb are thoſe who live in the tem- 

the ſhadows of thoſe of the 
ic, falling always north. In its, 
primary > it denotes thoſe inhabitants of 
the earth who have their ſhadows projected dif- 
ferent ways from each other: in this ſenſe, 
we, who inhabit the north temperate zcne, are 
HE Ki to thoſe who inhabit the ſouth . 

te zone. 

To HEW, V. A. beapia, Sax. Ito cut by "OR 
to chop 5 
to fell, form, or ſhape with an . 

HE WER, S. one who cuts wood or ſtone. 
A carver, in facred writ, 

_ HE'XAGON, S. [hexagore, Fr.] a figure 
containing Gx figes or angles. 

HEXA'GONAL, Adj. conſiſting of, or 
having fix ſides or corners. 

HEXA'GONY, S. a figure conſiſting of 
ſix ſides. See Hexagon.” * I read in St. Am- 
. broſe of hexagonies."”” Broton, 
| HEXA'METER, 8. a verſe containing fix 


feet. 

HEXA'NGULAR, Adj. 
or corners. 

HE'XAPOD, S. an animal hari fix feet. 
© 66 That ſort of hexapods are eaten. Ray, 


„ HEXA'STICH, S. a poem conſiſting of fi 


having fix angles 


HEY, Interj. [from high] a word uſed to 

s ſudden or mutual eee £1 

' HE'Y-HO, Interj cigh-ho, | 
preſſion of frolic, joy, and ſometimes of ſur- 
priſe and wonder. 

H IA'TION, S. [ hiatus, of bio, Lat.] the 
% Obſerving the continual 
« Hiation. Brown. Seldom uſec. 

HIA/TUS, 8. [Lat. of Bie, Lat.] a 
aperture or breach ; the opening of the AH 


beginning, with a vowel. In Grammar, a fault 
in compoſing,” ariſing from the vfing two words 


Lid, or bidder, of | Hei, agg ts 


A and bidebourider — the damſels proves?” Hu- 


amor aca in_the copy by ung erst 


ern nA Adj. [bibe-nus, Lat, i . 
longing to the winter, 1 In its hibernal con · 
& verſion. Brown. 1 
HIBERNIAN, Adj, Thiberniny! Lat.] be- 
longing to Inland, Uſed ſubſtantively, for A 
native or inhabitant-of Ireland, © © 

HVCCIUS-DOCTIVS, S. lcorrupted from 


ie eff Dofus, Lat. f. e. this, or | here is the 


learned man] a cant word for a juggler, or 
one that pretends to conjuring; the art of ex. 
terity of hand. "Figuratively, one char plays 
faſt and looſe. 

HICCO/'UGH, 8. 9 Fr.J con- 
{ vulfive, interrupted, and uneaſy motion of the 
diaphragm and parts adjacent, made in draw- 
ing in our breath, whereby the muſcle retiring 
impetuouſly downwards, impels the other parts 
| beneath it, and is accompanied with à ſono- 
rous'exploſion of the air through the mouth, 

To HICCO/UGH, v. N. to fob or make: 
noiſe from a convulave or . 8 
of the diaphragm. 

To HIC!CUP, v. W »{'& eobtugtion of 
hiccough] to make a noiſe from à counvulien 
of the diaphragm. 1 When I'm ina fit wo 
c Biceup. Hudib. | 
HVCKWALL, | or rex war, 8. a 
bird. : 
To HIDE, v. A. bid, part. paſſ. 
to coneeal, 
or withdraw from . e 8 t or know- 
ledge. 

'HIDE and SEEK, 8. pla among chil- 
'dren, in which one hides play. and ano- 
ther ſeeks 8 or endeavours to And him. 
HIDE, S. [byd, hyde, San.] the ſkin of 
any drute, either raw or dreſſed; the human 
ſkin, ſo called when coarſe, or in contempt. 
HI'DEBOUND, Adj. in F „ | applied 
to a horſe, when his kin iicks fo hard to hi 
ribs and back, that it cannot be pulled or 
looſened, In Botany, applied to trees, when 
the bark will not give way to the growth; 
harſh ; ' reſerved z untractable. The Hdrſher 


dib. Figuratively, niggardly; penvrious ; 5 27 
me | 

-HIDE'OUS, Adj. [+:deux, Fr.] affeQting 
gl, terror, fear, or horror; ſhocking. 
HDE OUsL, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to frighten or ſhock.” | 

HIDE'OUSNESS, S. that quality. which 
renders a perſon or thing an object of terror 
HI'DER, S. the perſon that conceals hin- 
ſelf, or withdraws from fight. © 

To HIE,.V. N. [higar, Sar. ] to paſten, 
or to go in haſte. Perser it was uſed with 
the | reciprocal | pronouns himſelf, Sei {but is 
now ſcarce ever uſed, unleſs in poetry. 
HYERARCH, "Ys the chief of a, fu 
arte: 15 — | 
HIERA'RCHICAL, Adj. L bierrchign's 
Fr.] belonging ts the foirirual ordert or to . 
clefiaſtical government. 


In Manuſcripts, 


HIE'RARCHY, S. [hierarchies Fr. See 5 


SS wt my 


HIG 


Ih 


*, 


rarch] in Divinity, ſacred government, or the | | HVGH-BUILT, Adj. of a lofty ftruure 


order and ſubordination among the ſeveral ranks 
of angels; an eeeleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 


8. [ hrerog/yphe, Fr. of uses, ſacred, and yav- 


pw, Gr. to engrave or carve, becauſe originally | 


carved on walls or obeliſks] an emblem, or 
pictureſque repreſentation of ſomething. This 


being the firſt method of writing, was generally | 


underſtood by every one; but when characters 


ing of hieroglyphics became at length unintel- 
ligible, and thence gave riſe to idolatry, Being 
made uſe of by the Egyptian prieſts to keep the 
myſteries of their religion from the knowledge 
of the vulgar, they were tlience called b:erogly- 
phics, or ſacred characters. 


HPEROPHANT? S. [u2o$als5, Gr.] one 


who teaches the rules religion. Hea- 
« theniſh prieſts, and bierophbapts.”* Broꝛun. 

To HVGGLE, V. N. [of uncertain ety- 
mology, perhaps corrupted from hagg/e] to beat 
down the price of a thing in a bargain; to be 
long in agreeing -on the price of a. commo- 
dity; to ſell proviſions from door to door: 
this, according to Johnſon, ſeems to be the 
original meaning. | 

HVGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY, Adv. [a cant 
word, corrupted from higgle, higglers carrying 
a huddle or confuſed medly of proviſions toge- 
ther] in a confuſed or diforderly manner. 

HVGGLER, S. one who ſells proviſions by 
retail from door to door; one who buys fowls,. 
butter, eggs, Cc. in the country, and brings 
them to town'to ſell, 

HIGH, Adj. [beab, Sax.] long upwards, 
or the diſtance of the top of a thing from the 
ground. The Monument is 202 feet bigb. 
The tower of St. Paul's, before it was con- 
ſumed by fire, was 528 feet high, excluſive 
« of a pole of c „ Whereon-was a croſs 15 
* one-half feet bjgh.”* Elevated in place; raiſed 
above the earth, applied to the mind. Exalted, 
applied to rank, condition, or nature, Re- 
fined or ſublime, applied to thoughts or ſenti- 


ments, High blood; noble; above the vulgar, | 


Violent, loud, or tempeſtuous, applied to wind. 


Ungovernable, turbulent, applied to the paſ- | 


Hons, © Joined with rime, complete, full, pro- 
per, or almoſt” elapſed. Strong, hot, warm 
with ſpices, applied to food. Receding from 


the equator, or towards the pole, applied to | : x 
greateſt ſwell, or that ſtate of the tide when it 
ceaſes to flow up. | 


latitude. Capital, oppoſed to little or petty, 
as ©bjgh treaſon,” Dear or coſting much, 


applied to price. High, when uſed in _compo- | 


fition, has a great variety of meanings, but 
generally includes the idea of a great deyree of 
any quality. From bigh, from above; from 
a ſuperior region; from heaven. On bigb, 
aloft ; above; into ſuperior regions; into hea- 
ven. ; a 3 f 58 oh 5 
HIGH. BLEST, Adj. ſupremely happy. 
«® Gop big leſt.” Par. Loft. Nass N 
HIGH-BLOWN, Adj. puffeg up exceſſiye- 
ly, e High-blozwn pride. Shak. _ | 
HVGH BORN, Adj. of a race ſuperior to 


H GH-cOLOURED, Adj. having a deep 
or glaring colour. 3 5 

ee e Adj. ſorming at 
ſchemes or plans. His high ning 
thoughts. Dryd. IRS 2 * 
HI/GH-FED, Adj. pampered, or living on 


luxurious diet. 
were introduced inſtead of pictures, the mean- 


HIGH-FLIER, 8. one that carries his opi- 


| nions to extravagance, 


HI'GH-FLOWN, Adj. elevated; proud. 
« High-flown hopes. Denb. Turgid; extra- 


vagant. A bigh-flown hyperbole,” L'Eſ- 


trange. ; 
HIGH=FLYING, Part. extravagant in 
claims or opinions. High-flying kings“ 


 Dryd. 


HI/GH-HEAPED, Adj. covered with large 
heaps ; or rifing in great heaps, | 
HVGH-METTLED, Adj. proud; not ea- 
ſily governed, or provoked with reſtraint. A 
© 2 4 wg Pegaſus. Cartb. 
GHLAND, S. a place abounding in 
mountains. 


mountains: generally applied to the Scotch 
war: inhabit the mountains in the north and 
weſt, | 
HVGHLY, Adv. lofty, applied to place or 
ſituation. In a great degree; in a proud, ar- 
rogant, or ambitious manner. 

H GH-MINDED, Adj. proud or arro- 


gant, | 
HVGHMOST, Adj. [an irregular word]. 

higheſt ; higher in ſituation than another, 
HUVGHNESS, S. loftineſs, or diſtance from- 

the ſurface of the earth; a title given to prind, 

formerly to kings. Dignity of nature; ſupte- 

macy. Perfection too great to be 

ed, applied to the deity,  —_ 

_ HVGH-RED. Adj. of a deep red. 

"HI'GH-SEASONED, Adj, warm. with 


HIGH-STOMACHED, Adj.  obſtinate ; 
eaſily provoked ; proud. 
HI/'GH-TASTED, Adj. ſeaſoned witli hot 


ſpices. , 5 | | 
_ . HVGH-VICED, Adj. exceedingly wicked. 
| © Some bigh-wiced city. Shak. 


* 


HIGH. WATER, S. the utmo 


HUGHWAY, 8. 2 great or public road. 
HIGHWAY MAN, S. a perſon who” robs 
on horſeback on the public roads, | 
HYCH-WROUGHT, Adj. finiſhed to 
great perfection with great pains and labour. 
HIG'/LAPER.,. S. an herb. 8 
HILARITV, S. [Silaritas, Lat. | gaĩety 
or mirth. A verroes reſttaineth his hilari 2 
HIL AR, Adj. [from Hilarizs, « Romiſſi 
ſaint] a term which begins in January, ſo cal- 
led from the feaſt of St. Hilarius, celebrated 


the vulgar ; of noble extraction. 


1 


about that time. 
"Mm 


of great length upwards ; covered with lofty 
25 1 75 ai The bigb-built elephant. Creech, 
HIEROGL V/ PH, or HIEROGLY/PHIC, | 


HIGHLANDER, S. one who inhabits the 


ſt flow; the 


_* HILDING, 


SIN - 
HVLDING, S. a contemptible, eowardly 
fellow. „ This idle ray, this hiding. Shak. 
A mean or w woman. * Hatlots and 
« bildings.”” Shak, 1 
HILL, S. [ bille, Sax. Bil, Belg.] an emi- 
nence, or heap of earth leſs than a mountain. 
HULLOCK, S. a little hill. | 
HPVLLY, Adj. full of hills. 7 
HILT, S. [| bielt, belt, of bealdan, Sax. ] 
the handle of any inſtrument, but peculiarly 
applied to that of a ſword, i 
HIM, Pron. the oblique caſe of be ; from. 
bim, Sax. the dative and ablative of he. Him 
and bit, though now only applied to males, were 
formerly uſed as a neuter. | 
HPFMSELF, Pron. [hyſ/ſy/fes, Sax. ] in the 
nominative, of the ſame ſignification as he, only 
more emphatical, and to diſtinguiſh the perſon 
it is applied to from any other. Among an- 
cient authors it is uſed inftead of irfelf, © As 
« high as heaven bimſelf,”” Shak, In the 
oblique caſes it has a reciprocal fignification, 
and ſometimes not. 
HIN, S. [ yr, Heb.] a Hebrew meaſure, 
containing one gallon and two pints; | 
HIND, Aoj, [compar. binder, ſuperlat. 
bindmeſt ; binda, hyndan, Sax.] that which is 
behind another, or backward, oppoſed to fore. 
HIND, S. [ hind, Sax.] the female of a 


4 


hart, ſtag, or red deer: the firſt year ſhe is | and half 


| called a caff, the ſecond a hearſe, ſometimes a 
Brocket's fiſter, and the third a bind. A ſer- 
vant, from hjne, Sax. A couple of Ford's 
4% knaves, his binds,” Shak, 

HI'NDBERRIES, 8. a fruit, likewiſe 
named raſpberries, 
To HI 9 V. vm [ 5indrian, Sax. ] to 
ent; to delay; to ſtop, or impede; 
PF HINDER, 44. [the comparative of hind} 
that which is placed backwards, or in a poſi- 
tion contrary to that of the face. 
HI'NDERANCE, 8. oy pak ney, or _— 
pediment ; any thing which prevents a perſon 
front proceeding in what he has begun, 9 
accompliſhing what he intends. | 
 HINDERER, S. any perſon or thing that 
prevents or ſtops any undertaking, or retards it 
by difficulties, | ; 
HUNDERMOST, Adj. [the ſuperlative of 
bind; hindmoft is the moſt proper] the laſt in 
n_ - OT = in ſituatiou. 
MOST, Adj. [the proper ſuperla- 
tive of bind] the er Sn ; the fartheſt off 
in ſituation. . 3 ; 


HINGE, S. a kind of joint made uf iron 


or other metal, which moves on à pivat, and 
faſtens two pieces of board together, ſo as 
t iey may play backwards and forwards without 
being ſeparated: doors are, by means of this 
mechaniſm, hung ſo as to open and ſhut. Fi- 
_ guratively, the cardinal paints. See Cardinal. 
A governing rule or principle, To be off the 
Singet, a phraſe, fignifying to be in a late of 
irregularity or diſorder. _ — 

To HINGE, V. A. to fumiſhwith 
upon hinges, Figuratively, to 


h wil Lor hang | cenary, or 
Ds like an' — 5 


„ 
To HINT, 2 A. [Zentan, Sax. ] to bring 
to mind by ſlight mention; to mention imper- 
fectly; to drop a word, by which the hearer 
may be enabled to trace out ſomething, which 
we do not mention. To allude to; to touch 

ſlightly upon. | | 

HINT, S. a faint notice given; a remote 
alluſion ; an infinuation by which an hearer 
may come to the knowledge of ſomething not 
expreſsly mentioned; a ſuggeſtion z an inti- 
DEP, $ . biope, J the joint 

„ S. [hipe, hippe, Sax. oint or 
fleſhy part of the hich, In Botany, the fruit 
of the briar or dogroſe; from beopa, Sax. 
a Medicine, a contraction of &ypochcn- 

dc. : | a 
To HIP, V. A. to ſprain or ſhoot the hip, 
66 His horſe was bp d. Sbal. 

HIP-HOP, a cant word uſed to expreſs, 
the motion of a perſon who has ſprained his leg 
or ſoot, and is formed from a corrupt repetition 
of hop, © Like Volſcius bip-bep in ſingle 
te boots.” Cong r. | | 

HIP, Interj. a word uſed in calling to 2 
perſon, in order to ſtop him, or bring him to- 
wards one. 2 Ss : 

HI'PPISH, Adj. ypochondriac, 

HUPPOCENTAUR, S. [from meg, and 
xeylavpog, Gr.] a fabulous monſter, half a horſe 


Aman. ; N 
HIP POCRASS, S. Praca Fr.] a me- 
% Sack and the well - ſpiced 

1 


dicated wine. 

bhrippecraſs.”” Ning. 4 
P'POCR ATES'S-SLEEVE, S. a wool- 

en bag made in the form of a pyramid, by 

joining the two oppoſite corners of a ſquare. 

piece of flannel together: uſed in ſtraining 

ſyrups, wines, Qc. 


| 


HIP'POGRIFF, S. Lee, and , Gr. 
bippogrifſe, Fr.] a winged horſe, * Without 
wing of bigpegriff” Par Loft. | 

HIPPO'TAMUS, S, [Lee, and mora- 


Noc, 1 the river horſe; an animal found 
in the Ni e. | 
HIPSHOT, Adj. having the hip ſprained, 
or out of joint, ONE 
HIVPWORT, S. a plant. | 
To HIRE, V. A. [hyran, hyrian, Sar. 
Bueren, Belg.] to procure a thing, for a certain 
time, at a price agreed on; to engage a perſon 
to work a certain time, or do a particular ſervice, 
fora ſum of money. Figuratively, to bribe, or pre- 
- vail on a perſon to do a thing for the ſake of 
money, which he would not otherwiſe, _ 
HIRE, S. money paid for the uſe of a thing, 
or wages paid a perſon for labour or attend- 
ance, ; : 
HVRELING, S. one who works for wages: 
In Scripture, a .mercenary perſon, or one 
who has no other regard for him whom he 
\ ſerves, or the things be is intruſted with, 
but a meer proſpeR of lucre, See Jobn x. 12. 
A woman who turns proſtitute for Jucre. 
HI'RELING, Adj. ſerving for hire, mer. 
or acting merely for the fake of 


; 


7 


f rags to 
hinge, © Hinge thy knee. Sh 


. 
- 


£V, 


4 


, Sv | HOB 

HHR, S. one who pays money for theſ To HI'TCHEL, v. A. [See Hatchel] to 

uſe of a thing, or engages the ſervice of another, | beat or comb Hax or hemp. 5 - 
by promiſing him wages for his labour, HITHE, 8. [ Hebe, Sax.) a ſmall port, 
HIRSU'TE, Adj. [birſurvs, Lat.] rough or | haven, or wharf for landing goods; hence 
rugged. 5 i I Queen-Hithe, 'Latnb-hithe, now corrupted to 
HIS, Pronoun poſſeſſive, yt, gen. of bes, | Lambeth, _ 3 . 
Sax, ] this word is maſculine, and ſhews that - HFTHER, Adv. ee Sax. ] to this 
4 thing belongs to the perſon mentioned before, place, including motion from ſome other: uſed 
and was formerly uſed in a neutral ſenſe inſtead | in oppoſition to either. Hirher and thither, 
ef Aj Et. 5 he from this place to that. To this end, defign, 

To HISS, V. N. [hi/en, Belg.] to make a | or argument; in this ſenſe. : 
noiſe by ſhutting the teeth, applying the tongue | "HYTHERMOST, Adj. [ſuperlative of 
to thetn, and breathing through them, reſem- bitber] neareſt to us; neareſt on this Hide. 
bling the noiſe of a ſerpent ; fo uſe with the HVTBERTO, Adv. to this time; yet; 
higheſt degree of contempt ; to explode, or | not till this time; at every time till the 
condemn a performance, Te preſent, - | 2595 
Hlss, S. a noiſe made by breathing through | HYTHERWARD, or HYTHERWARDS, 
the teeth when ſhut ; a noiſe made by a ſerpent | Adv..[E:therweard, Sax.] this way; towards 
and ſome other animals ; cenſure, or an ex- | this place, 


preſſion of contempt and diſapprobation, ſhewn | HIVE, 8. Ie, of bivan, Sax. ] a ſmall 
by hiffing, 2 convenient houſe, or lodging for bees, wherein | 


HIST, Interj. a word uſed to command ſilence. they live and form their cells. Figuratively, the 
HISTORIAN, S. [biftorin, Fr, biftoricus, | bees which are contained in a hive 3 a com- 

Lat.] one who gives an account of facts and | Pany- . f 

events. HT, Rs To HIVE, V. A. to put into hives, Fi- 
HISTORIC, or HISTO'RICAL, Adj. | guratively, to contain as in a hive. 

containing or giving an account of facts or | HIVER, S. one who covers bees with 


. 
J 
q 
: 
\ 
1 
KY] 
* 
i l 


events ; ſuitable and belonging to hiſtory, | hives, 
HISTO'RICALLY, Adv. in the mannerof | HO, or HO/A, Interj. [ebz, Lat. ] a word 
hiſtory ; by way of narrative. uſed to give notice of approach; or to fix 


To HISTO/RIFY, V. A, to relate or record | the attention of a a perſon at a diflance, _ 
in hiſtor rx. e HO AR, Adj. [bar, Sax. ] white; white 
HISTORIO'GRAPHER, S. a profeſſed | with froſt, or age. 
hiſtorian or writer of hiſtory, HOARD, S. [hord, Sax.]J money, or ary 
HISTORIO'GRAPHY, S. the art or em- thing elſe laid up in ſecret ; a hidden heap or 
ployment of an hiſtorian. | flock, | 
HISTORY, S. [icegia, Gr. biforia, Lat. | To HOARD, V. A. to lay up flore; to 
biftoire, Fr. ] a narration, or deſcription of the | lay up money in heaps and in ſecret, Neuterly, 


f | 
„ 4 acre; * » 2 » 13 . 
nes gs or oe 2 


. ſeveral aQions, actions, or events of a to make hoards. 3 

at ſtate, king, ,or private perſon, delivered in the HO/ARDER, S. one that beaps up treaſure, 
| order in which they happened; a narration or | 22d hides it, | RD | 

- relation. Natural Biſtory, is a deſcription of the [| HO ARHOUND, S. a plant, fo called 


"8 productions of nature, whether plants, animals, | becauſe its leaves and flower are covered with 
vegetables, rivers, mines, &c, &c. : } a hoary colour. | 3 
d, HISTRIO/NIC, or HISTRIO/NICAL, | HO'ARINESS, S. the quality of appear- 
Adj, [bifris, Lat. Biftrion, Fr.] befitting the | ing white; whiteneſs  occafioned by age. 
55 | 


Rage ; ſuitable to-a player; belonging to the | Figuratively, old age. 
. theatre; becoming a buffoon. Z ; HOARSE, Ad. { has, Sax. beer ſch, Belg. ] - 
un HISTRIO'NICALLY, Adv. after the | having the voice rough with a cold; having 2 
on manner of a player, mimic, or buffoon. rough ſound, 9 3 
e, To HIT, V. A. [bitten, Belg. to firike | HO ARSELVY, Adv. ſpeaking rough or 
re- with 2 blow; to touch a mark aimed at | harſh with a cold; with a rough harſh voice or 
; of by a perſon at a diſtance; to attain ; to reach | ſound. . | 4 

a point; to ſtrike a ruling paſſion 4 to mention | HO'ARSENESS, 8. [baſneſſe, Sax. 
gs a perſon's peculiar foible, uſed with . To ' roughneſs of voice, peculiarly applied to the 
ad- determine preciſely ; to pitch upon without | harſhneſs cccafioned by a cold. 
= labour, To claſh, applied to two things which | HO'ARY, Adj. bar, barung, Sax. ] whi'te, 
ges. are made to touch each other. or whitiſn; white or grey with age rr 
one HIT, S. a ſtroke; a lucy chance; ſuc-froſt. | „ 
he ceſs owing to meer accident; or a diſcovery | 'To*HOBBLE, V. N. [}ubtelen, or Bobler, 
ith, made by chance, ' / © So | Belg.] to walk lamely or awkwardly, or with 
12. To HITCH, v. N. [biegan, Sax. bocher, | frequent hitches. © Eg ny 
| Fr.] to be catched as upon a hook ; to move | HOBBLE, S. a rough. or lame motion in 
ner- by erks ; to ſtrike one ankle againſt another in walking; an awkward gait, _ | Med 
of walking. | HO/BBLINGLY, Adv. after the manner 


HVTCHEL, S. [bechel, Teut.] the inſtru- of à perſon who is lame; with 4 halting or 
ment with which flax is beaten or combed. See | awkward gait. Yn * 8 
Hatchel, | T | HO'BBY, 


HOG 


7 HO'BBY, S.[ haubereau, Fr. Ja ſpecies of | 
hawk ; a pacing horſe; a ftick hung with | 


bells, Cc. on which children get aſtride and 
ride. Figuratively, a ſtupid fellow. | 
HO/BBY-HORSE, S. a ſtick on which 
children get aſtride and ride; a ftupid fellow. 
See Hobby, Uſed by the author of Triſtram 
Sbandy in a burleſque ſenſe, to imply the ruling 
paſſiou, or the peculiar foible of a perſon. 
HO'BBY-HORSICALLY,- Adv. in an odd 
manner; ſtupidly z according to a perſon's ru- 
ling paſſion, or particular foible, 
HOBGO/BLIN, S. an elf, ſpirit, or chief 
among the goblins, © Crier hobyeblins,”” Shak, 
_- HO/RIT, S. a ſmall mortar from fix to eight 


inches diameter, mounted on a cariiage, made 


gun-tafhion, and uſed for annoying an enemy at 
a ditance with ſmall bombs. 
HOBNA'/IL, S. a nail with a thick, ſtrong 


head, ſo called, becauſe uſed in ſhocing a hobby 


or little horſe. _ 

HOBNAUPLED, Adj. covered with hob- 
nails, 0 

HOC R, 8. [bob, Sax. |] the joint between 
the knee and the fetlock; the fore-end or 
quarter of a flitch, or the leſs and bony end of a 
gammon of bacon; old ſtrong beer, wine, Cc. 

particularly old, ftrong Rheniſh wine. 
To HOCK, V. A. to cut the joint be- 
tween the knee and fetlock. 

HO CKHERB, 8. | hoc, hoce, Sax. ] an 

herb called likewiſe mal/zzos, 8 
To HO CKLE, V. A. to hamſtring; to 
cut the ſinews near the ham or hock. See 
ae ; 
HO'/CUS-POCUS, S. a juggle or cheat. A 
"cant word uied by jugglers, practi ſing dexterity 
cf hand, 

Hob, S. [ hed, Sax.] a kind of trough in 
which labourers carry mortar on their heads or 
ſhoulders to bricklayers, or maſons. 

HO!DMAN, S. a labourer, or one that 
carries-mortar in a hod, 

HO/DGE-PODGE, S. [of hechepeoche, Fr.] 

- a medley, or odd mixture of ingredients huddled 

or boiled together, 6 

HOE, S. | hour, Fr. boutve, Belg. ] an in- 
ſtrument uſed in cutting or ſcraping up the 
earth. 8 A 

To HOE, V. A. to cut earth with a hoe; 
to weed with a hoe; to ſcrape earth over che 
roots of plants by means of a boe. 

HOG, S. a general name for ſwine, pecu- 
larly applied to a caſtrated boar. Figuratively, 
a britiſh, ſelfiſh, or greedy perſon, To bring 
one's hogs to a fair market, implies to be diſap- 

pointed, or to take a great deal of pains for no- 


ng · | ' 7 
HO/G-COTE, S. [ from beg and cot, Sax. ] 


a houſe for hogs; a hog-ſty, Out of a ſmall | 


bog-cote.”* Mortim. FEE 
 "HO'GHFRD, S. one that keeps hogs. 


HO'GGISH, Adj. having the qualities of a | 


bog; brutith ; greedy ; ſelfiſh, 

HO/GGISHNESS, S. the quality in which 
a perſon reſembles an hog ; ſell ; greedi- 
\ neſs 5 or brutiſhnels, 


— 1 5 - 


F 


HOL 
HO G SFENNEL, S, a plant. 
HO/GSHEAD, 8. [from ock/bood, or ed 
Belg. ] a meaſure of liquids containing lixty- 
three gallons ; a veſſel or caſk containing ſixty- 
three gallons ; any large caſes, © 
HO/G-STY, S. the place in which. ſwine are 
confined, _ | h 
HO/GWASH, 8. the draff or liquor given 
to ſwine, EF 
HOVDEN, S. [| bzeden, Brit.] a rdmping, 
awkward, ignorant, and wanton girl, | 
To HOVDEN, V. N. to romp indecently; 
to behave with levity and wantonneſs, 
To HOVSE, or HOIST, V. A. [ Banſſer, 
1 to lift or raiſe on high. | 
o HOLD, V. A. [ preter hell, part, 
pail. held, or bolden; from ha/dan, Goth,] Fi- 
garatively, to maintain, ſupport, or ſtick to 
an opinion; to poſſeſs or enjoy. To ſtop, re- 
| (train, or ſuſpend, applied either to the tongue 
or hand, To perſevere or continue in a deſign; 
| to ſolemnize or celebrate. He held a feaſt.” 
1 Sam. xxy. 36. To aſſemble, or collect to- 
gether, © The quen — olds her parliament.“ 
Shak, To continue in any tate ; to retain, To 


— 


| old forth, in common and low diſcourſe, to 


* 
1 


preach, or deliver a diſcourſe in public. To ex- 
hibit or preſent to a perſon's view. To ſtretch 
forth, or from the body, applied to the arm, or 
any thing held in the hand. To laſt, endure, 
or remain unbroken, _ a ä 

| HOLD, at the beginning of a ſentence, 
though it has the appearance of an interjection, 
is really nothing but the preſent tenſe of the im- 
perative mood. « 

HOLD, S. the act of ſeizing, or keeping 2 


thing faſt in the hand; a ſeizure. or graſp; 


ſomething which may afford ſupport, when 
ſeized or held by the hand; a catch; or the 
power of ſeizing or keeping ; a priſon, or place 
of cuſtody, All that part that is between the 


keelſon and the lower deck, applied to a ſhip. 


A lurking place, the lurking place or den of a 
wild beaft, oo | 
HO/LDER, S. one who keeps any thing in 
| his hand by ſhutting it; a tenant, or one who 
| occupies lands or te nements of another by leaſe. 

HO'LDER-FORTH, S. an haranguer; 
one who preaches or ſpeaks in public: a word 
of contempt. 

HO!LDFAST, S. any thing by which 2 
door is faſtened when put cloſe ;z a catch; 3 
hook. 8 a 

HOLDING, S. a tenure; a farm. 

HOLE, S. [ Bola, Ifl. hole, Sax. ] a cavity 
that is narrow and long; a den; a cavity made 
with a borer; a rent, or cut in a garment. Fi- 
guratively, a mean dwelling, or houſe; 2 
ſubterfuge ; a ſhift. _ | 

HO'LIDAM, S. bleſſed lady, applied to the 
Virgin Mary. By my bolidam.”” Shak, Not 
in uſe, - 

HO/LILY,. Adv. in a pious manner. 
| HO/LINESS, S. when applied to God, that 
attribute which repreſents him as diſliking and 
deteſting all wickedneſs, Applied to men, an 
is of fin, and 2 


abſolute abhorrence of all ind ; 
; 752 conformitj 


* 


ſtate of being hallowed, conſecrated, or ſanc - 
tified ; the title aſſumed by the pope. | 
_ HO'LLA, Interj. | hola, Fr. or of Balloo] 
a word uſed in calling to a perſon at a diſtance, 
or out of fight, Uſed ſubſtantjvely by Milton. 
4% J hear — ſome far off bolla break,” _ 
TO HO'LLA, V. A. [ Johnſon fays this 
word. is now vitiouſly written Bello by the beſt 
authors; and ſometimes hallo] to cry out with 
a loud voice, In his ear I II 4% Mortimer. 
Shak, * What halloing and what ſtir is this. 
Shak 125 a | | 
HOLLAND, S. namely, South Holland, or 
ſimply Holland, is one of the ſeven United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, but including North 
Holland, otherwiſe denominated Weſt Frieſ- 
land: both are commonly in the public acts 
called in Latin Hollandia and Ne Frifia, It 


has the German ocean or North ſea to the W. 


the Zuyder-ee to the N. the ſame ſea, the 
province of Utrecht, and part of Guelderland, 
to the E. and is bounded by Duch Brahant and 
Zealand to the 8. It lies between lat 51 deg. ; 


40 min. and 53 deg. 10 min. N. and from | 


long. 3 56 min. to 5 deg. 30 min. E. of 
Laie RE 89990 gun 10. 5 S. including 
the iſle of Texel, being upwards of 100 miles; 
but of irregular breadth, and hardly exceeding 
20 where broadeſt. The ſoil is low and marſhy, 
1 by the induſtry of its inhabitants, in drain- 
ing out the waters by means of their mil!s and 
artificial canals, the land is made to produce 
very good paſture, and ſome eorn ; but eſpeci- 
ally the former, for the food of their vaſt herds ; 
of kine, from which they make great quanti- 
ties of butter and cheeſe, almoſt the only pro- 
duce and ftaple, or native commodities of their 
country, Holland has, however, the moſt 
conſiderable foreign trade of any province in the 
world, ſo that in reſpect to ſtrength and wealth, 
= leaft equals the other fix United Provinces ; 
ving in it, beſides many other trading places 
the cities of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, &c, 
HOLLAND, S. a fine linen, fo called 
from its being made in Holland. | 
_ HO'LLOW, Adj. [ from 4o/e ] having the 
inſide or any part ſcooped out; having a void 
ſpace within, oppoſed to ſolid, Noiſy, or like 
a ſound made in ſome cavity, Figuratively, hy- 
pocritical, _ | 
HO'LLQW, S, a cavity, or empty ſpace; 
a concavity; a cavern, or den; a pit, paſſage, 
or empty ſpace in the infide of a thing. 
To HO'LLOW, V. A. to ſcoop furrows, 
channels, or cavities in a thing; to ſhout or make 
a loud noiſe, © Becauſe I do not hoot and 
< hollow.” Addiſ. Comes bollowing from 
** the ſtable.” Pope, So written, by neglect of 
<ymology, inſtead of Bolla, ſays Fobnjon. See 


HO'LLOWLY, - Adv. with empty. ſpaces 
within; with channels or vacuities, Figuza- 
tively, with infincerity, 3 

HO/LLOWNESS, S. cavity ; the ffate of 
having empty ſpaces ; want of fincerity; de- 


HOM 


conformity to the nature and will of God ; the  HO!LLY, 8. a plant, or tree, whoſe leaves 


are ſet about the edges with long, ſharp, ſtiff, 


round. | 
HO'LLYHOCK, 8. 
bolyoak, from bolibce, Sax. 
likewiſe the roſe-mallow : it is in every reſpect 
larger than the common mallow, has rougher 


commonly ftiled 


leaves, and its flowers adhere cloſely to the talk, 


It flowers in July, | 
HOLME, S. in Botany, the ilex, or ever- 


| green oak, * 


HO/LOCAUST, S. f from oXogand «aww Gr.] 
a burnt facrifice; a ſacrifice which was entirely 
conſumed by fire, 1 3 
 HO/LOGRAPH, S. [awg, and ypapu, Or.] 
in the Scoffih law, applied to a deed written 
entirely by the granter's hand. Eo 

HO'LSTER, S. [ hulster, Teut.] a caſe 
for a horſeman's piftol. EY 

HOLT, either at the beginning or end of the 


nifies, that it is, or has been, a wood; ſome- 
times indeed it may come from Hl, Sax. hollow, 
eſpecially when the name ends in tun or dun. 
HOL V, Adj. [ halig, Sax. beyligb, Belg.] 
per forming every duty of religion, and abſtain- 


prickles, which bears ſmall; round, and ſome- - 
times red berries, and is green all the year 


a plant named 


name of a place, from bolt, Sax. a wood, fig- 


ing entirely from fin ; ſet apart, conſecrated, or 


dedicated to divine uſes; pure or without ſpot. 
HOLY GHOST, 8. [ from balig, Sax. 
holy, and gaſt, Sax. ſpirit ] the holy ſpiit, or 
ſecond on in the adorable Trinity, whcſe 
peculiar office, as diſtinguifhed from the Fa- 


with reſpect to the manner of his exiſtence, he 
is ſaid to proceed from the Father and the Son, 
and with the Father and Son together is wor- 
ſhipped, His divinity and his peculiar offices are 
plainly deſcribed in Scripture. _ : . 
HO'LY-ROOD-DAY, 8. [ caftron be there 
rode, Sax. the feaſt of the invention of the crofs. ] 
a feſtival obſerved by the Roman Catholics, in 
commemoration of the invention of the croſs, on 
the 3d of May, and, in memory of its exalta- 
tion, on the 14th of September. 
HO'/LY-WEEK, S. [| halpgan wryca, or 
wucu, Sax. ] the week before Eaſter, ſo called, 
becauſe ſet apart by the church in a peculiar 
manner to offices of piety and devotion, as a 
preparation for the enſuing feſtival of Eaſter, or 
the reſurrection of Chrift, N 
HO'/LYDAY, or HO'LIDAY, S. [of 
halgan, Sax. and deg Sax.] a day ſet apart 
by the church for commemoration of ſome ſaint, 
or ſome remarkable particular in the liſe of 
Chriſt; a day wherein people abſtain from work, 
and entertain themſelves with feaſts, Sc. a 
day of gayety and joy. | 1 
HOMACE, S. [hommage, Fr.] the reve- 
rence, reſpect, ſubmiſſion, or fealty profeſſed 
and performed to a ſovereign or ſuperior ; reſ- 
pect or ſubmiſſion ſhewn by any external action. 
" HOME, S. [bam, hem, Sax.] 4 perſon's 
own houſe, Figuratively, the country in which 


* 


ceit; treachery. 


Mm 3 


= 


ther and Son, is ſanctification and inſpirations * 


a perſon lives, or the place of his conſtant re- 


1 


g 
þ 
f 
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| r 
LJence. Uf. d in compoſition, for any thing pro- 
auced in our own country, or made within a 
perſon's own houſe. 7; 
HOME, Adv. to the houſe wherein a per- 
ſon lives; to one's own country; fully; cloſe- 
Jy; to the utmoſt ; to the purpoſe; to. the 
point deſigned. Joined to a ſubſtantive, it 
implies force, or efficacy, e The home thurſt 
<< of a friendly ſword,” Dryd. 


or of one's own country. | 
_HO'/MEBRED, Adj, native; natural; bred in 
a perſon's own breaſt. Homebred luſts. 
Hammond. Figuratively, rude; artleſs ; un- 
cultivated ; or not poliſhed by travel. 
_ HO'MEFELT, Adj. internal; felt within 
| = Such a ſacred and bomefelt delight. 
ths 

HO'MELILY, Adv. in a rude, rough, or 
mean manner, | 

HO/MELINESS, S, plainneſe; rudeneſs; 
coarleneſs, NE 8 | 

' HO'MELY, Adj. plain; coarſe; rude, or 
not poliſhed by the aſſiſtance or information of 
_ foreigners, 5 i 

HO/MELY, Adv, in a plain manner; 
coarſely. 

HO/ME-MADE, Adj. made in our own 
country, oppoſed to foreign. 

HOMER, S. [nm, Heb.] a meaſure a- 
mong the Hebrews, containing fix pints; Baily 
ſays, two buſhels, | 

HOMESPUN, Adj. ſpun or wrought in a 
private houſe, not by profeſſed manufacturers. 
Made in one's own country, oppoſed to foreign. 
Figuratively, coarſe; rude ; wanting perfection 
or elegance, Uſed ſubſtantively, for a coarſe, 
rude, unpoliſhed, or ill- bred perſon, © What 
e bomeſpurs have we ſwaggering here. 

_ HO'MESTALL, or HO'MESTEAD, S. 
[ from bam Sax. and al, Sax.] a houſe, or 
place where a houſe ſtood. Both houſe, and 
ec bomefiead into ſeas are born. Dryd. . 

HO'/MEWARD, or HO'MEWARDS, Adj. 

towards home ; or towards the houſe wherein 
⁊ perſon conſtantly reſides, | 

HO/MICIDE, S. [| Fr. homicidium, Lat.] 
murder, It js divided into wo/untary when com- 
mitted with malice; or caſual when done by ac- 
cident, . 

HOMICVDAL, Adj, murderous ; bloody. 
4 With bomicidal rage. Pope. 

HO'MILY, bomilie, Fr. opaike, 2 a 
plain and popular diſcourſe on ſome divine ſub- 
ject; applied to thoſe which were compoſed at 
the reformation to be read in churches, in order 
to ſupply both the caſyal and neceſſary defect of 
ſermons. 55 ; 

HOMOGF/NEAL, or HOMOGE'NEOUS, 
Adj. | the g is pronounced ſoft, from ezzog and 
yeves Gr. ] having the ſame nature, or principles 

_ of the ſame nature or kind. 

HOMOGE/NEALNESS, YS. [from homo- 

HOMOGENF/ITY, | geneous, or hoe 

HOMOGE/NEOUSNESS, J mogenes/] the 
quality of having the ſame nature or principles. 


HO/MEBORN, Adj. natural; domeſtic; |. 
| neſs of ſound. 


l IIOMOoGE NIA, S. [of ehe Gr.] 
Joint nature; likeneſs; or ſameneſs of nature. 


HON 
 HOMO'/LOGOUS, S. [ homolegue, Fr. oj 
and 1%, Gr.] having the ſame eee 
Logic, applied to things which agree in name, 
but have a different nature. 8 

eee e Ceseg, and over, 
Gr.] ſignifying ſeveral things, applied to words 
which have ſeveral ſenſes. : TE | 

HOMOTONOUS, Adj. Cen, and Tov; 
Gr having the fame ſound, [ 5 £ 


HONE, S. [bæn, ban, Sax. ] a fine ſort of 
whet-ſtone, of different colours, uſed for ſet- 
ting an edge on penknives and razors. . - | 

To HONE, V. N. bon, or bona, Sax.] to 
pine or long for any thing, Seldom uſed. 

HO/NEST, Adj. 1 Fr. Baneſtus, Lat.] 
performing every act of juſtice, or fulfillin 
every obligation and relation in which we Band 
as members of ſociety, _ | 

HO/NESTLV, Adv. conſiſtent with juftice ; 
confiſtent with our duty. 258 

HO/NESTY, S. goodneſs which makes 2 
perſon prefer his promiſe or duty to his paſſion, 
or intereſt. ; 5 

HO/NIED, Adj. covered with honey. The 
e bee with boned thigh. Milt. Sweet, flat - 
tering, or enticing, applied to words. 

HO NE V, S. [ung, Sax. ] a thick, viſ- 
cous, flujd ſubſtance, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh 
colour, ſweet to the'taſte, ſoluble in water, of a 
fragrant ſmell, ſecreted by certain glands near 
the bottom of the petals of flowers, ſucked up 
by the bee, in its proboſcis or trunk, ſwallowed, 
and diſcharged again from the ſtomach through 
its mouth into ſome of the cells of its comb ; 
deſtined for the food of the young, but, in hard 
ſeaſons, fed on by the bee itſelf. Figuratively, 
ſweetneſs, or ſedycing allurements, applied to 
words : uſed as a term of tenderneſs and fond- 
neſs. Honey, you ſhall be well in Cyprus.“ 
Shak, | 

To HO'NEY, V. N. to make uſe of endear- 
ing, ſweet, or fond expreſſions, ' ** Heneying 
« and making love. Shak, * 


HO'NEYBAG, S, the ſtomach of a bee, 


{| wherein the honey is included as in a bag. 


HO'NEYCOQMB, 8. f ee Sax. ] the 
cells of wax, in which a ores its. honey. 
HO'NEY-DEW, S. ſweet dew, found early 
in the morning on the leaves of divers plants. 
HO NEVY- FLOWER, S. in Botany, a plant 
ſo called from its flowers containing a black 
ſweet liquor. 
HO'NEY-GNAT, S. an inſect. 
HO'NEY-MOON, S. the firſt month after 
marriage, ſo called from the fondneſs and ten- 
derneſs which appears then between a married 
couple. | 
HO/NEYSU CELE, n Sax. ] in 
Botany, a plant, ſo called from the ſweetneſs of 
its odour : it is likewiſe named the u oodbine. 
HO NEVLESS, Adj. without honey, or 
robbed of their honey, applied to bees. Leave 
«© them honeyleſs,"* Shak, 
HO/NORARY,, Adj. done in order to con- 
fer honour, or as a mark of eſteem; conferring 


e my not gain. | : HO/NOUR 


4 - H 0 Oo 

... HO/NOUR, S. [ boncur, Fr. Bonor, Lat.] 
Aignity, or high rank, A teſtimony or token 
. of reſpect and eſteem, uſed after do. The title 
of a perſon of rank; a ſubject of praiſe z glo- 
ry; a regard to the cenſure and efteem of the 
world, Nobleneſs or majeſty, applied to perſons, 
_ «© With native bonaur clad. Par, Le. A 
place, office, or title which attrafts eſteem and 
py ; ornament. ** The bonowrs of his head. 


2270 HO NO UR, V. A. to eſteem or reſpect; 
to entertain an inward eſteem and reverence for 
any perſon ſuperio: to us in any relation, and to 
ſhew it by outward ſigns and actions. : 
 HO/NOURABLE, Adj. ¶ honorable, Fr.] 
worthy of reſpe& or reverence ; great, or ſuit- 
able to a perſon's dignity ; generous ; conferring 
or attracting reſpect and reverence ; without 
taint or reproach; honeſt ; equitable. 
HO'/'NOURABLENESS, S. highnefs of poſt 
or dignity, which attracts reverence and reſpect; 


generoſity. | 
HO'NOURABLY, Adv. with tokens of ho- 
nour ; in ſuch a manner as to add dignity to a 
perſon's character; generouſly. 
_ HO/NOQURER, S. one that entertains re- 
ſpect and eſteem for another in his mind, and 
 hews it in his actions. ; | 
HOOD, S. [from had, Sax.] denotes condi- 
tion, quality, ſtate, or character, as in chi/dbood, 
It is ſometimes taken collectively, and then fig- 
nifies ſeveral united together, as fiſterboad, i. e. 
a company of fiſters ; brotherhood, a fraternity, 
or ſeveral of the ſame profeſſion incorporated. 
HOOD, S. [hod, Sax. from Bed, Iſl. the 
head, baed, Belg. but, Dan.] an upper covering 
worn by a woman over her cap; any thing 
_ . drawn upon the head, and covering it; a kind 
of ornament worn by a graduate of any univer- 
ſity, to ſhew his degree. 1 | 
HO'ODM AN's BLIND, S. a play in which 
the perſon hooded is to catch another, and tell 
| his name before the bandage is to be rem ved 
from his eyes, now called blindman's buff. 
«© Cozened you at wodman's-blind.”* Shak. 
- To HOODWINK, V. A. to hinder a per- 
ſon from ſeeing, by binding ſomething over his 
eyes. ö Ig 
Hoop, s. L % Sax. ] the hard, horny 
ſubſtance which covers the feet of horſes, and 
other animals that feed on graſs, 
HO/OFED, Adj. having a hoof. 
HO/OFBOUND, Adj. applied to a horde, | 
when his hoof ſhrinks in at the top and at the 
heel, and the ſkin by that means ſtarts above, 
and grows over the hoof, _ 
HOOK, S. [hooc, Sax. and Span.] any thing 
bent ſo as to catch hold. A ſhepherd's book ; 
a pot Hook.“ A wire crooked, and barbed at 
the point, uſed in fiſhing; a ſnare, or trap, 
* Beſides that book of wiving,”* Shak. Any 
bending inſtrument to cut or lop. with. © A 
<c reaping Bool. © Like ſlaſhing Bentley with 
my his deſp'rate Boot. Pape. That part of a, 
hinge which is fixed to the poſts of a' door; 
hence off rbe hooks, implies a ſtate af diſorder ? 


"HOP 


ther direct or indirect. >, 
| To HOOK, V. A. in fiſhing, to catch with 
a hook, Figuratively, to entrap or enſnare ; to 
draw, or faſten, as with a hook, 

HO/OKED, Adj. bent; crooked. | 

HO'OKEDNESS, S. the ſtate of being bent 
like a hook. : | 

HO OK-NOSED, Adj. having a crooked 
aquiline noſe, nag any th 

.HOOP, S. Sax, g-] any thing 
bent in a eee. ee. bind or keep 
tight that which it ſurrounds, particularly caſks 
or barrels z ſeveral circles of whalebone worn 
by women to extend their petticoats; any thing 
circular. b 

To HOOP, V. A. to put hoops on a caſk, 
or other veſſel. Figuratively, to claſp, encircle, 
or ſurround. Thou ſhalt hop this body with 
66 ey edt 2 i 

o HOOP, V. N. rvogan, or wopyany 

Goth, or Sooper, Fr.] (0 ſhout or make a noiſe 
E purſuit; to call to by 2 


n 


hoops on veſſels. 


of cough, ſo called from the noiſe with which 
it is attended, | | 

To HOOT, 9 N. Lr, Brit. Buer, Fr. ] 
to make a noiſe in contempt ; to cry like an 
_ «© The clam'rous owl that nightly Boots. 

ak, .. a 
HO OT, S. Ltur, Brit. hue, Fr.] a clamour, 
ſhout, or noiſe made at a perſon in contempt; 
the noiſe made by an owl. 

To HOP, V. N. [boppen, Sax.] to jump 
or ſkip lightly 3 to move by leaps on one leg. 
Figuratively, to halt ar walk lamely, by laying 
all our ſtreſs on one leg. 

HOP, S. a leap made with one leg ; a light 


of birds an the ground, or the manner in which 
they move from one branch ef a tree to another. 
without extending their legs. In Botany, a 


ing, to keep the beer from turning ſour ; from 
bop, Belg. | | 


to make bitter with hops; toleap with one leg. 
HOPE, S. [ hepa, Sax, ] that pleaſure which 
ariſes in the mind on the thought of the enjoy- 
ment of ſome future goed; an expectation of 
ſome future good. | 
To HOPE, V. N. to a future good. 
HO'PEFUL, Adj. full of qualities which 
produce hope; promiſing ; full of hope or ex- 
pectation of ſucceſs, *©* If bopeful of your aid. 
Pope- The . laſt ſenſe, though ſtrictly analo- 
gical, is ſeldom uſed. i 5 
HO PEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 


ſome future good. - 


eourages or occaſions a. pleafing expectation of 
ſacceſs, or of ſome future good. : 


er confuſion, By hook or crook, a phraſe, Ggni- | 


HO'PELESS, Adj. without any-expeRation 
M4 | 08 


fying one way or another; by any means, whe- 


3 | | 
HO'OPER, S. a cooper; or one that puts 
HO/OPING-COUGH, S. a convulſive kind 


or ſmall jump, generally applied to the motion 


plant, whoſe flower is uſed as a bitter in brew - 


o HOP, V. A. to impregaate with hops ; 


to raiſe hope, or encourage an expectatictr of | 


HO/PEFULNESS, S. the quality which en- | 


MET | „ _ Rn 5 
er future good, Figuratively, deſperately aben-/ HORNET, 5. [ byrnet, Sr, Ja large, 


" . OR 


ſtrong, ſtinging fly, whoſe body is long, re- 
' ſembling a thread, and of a bluiſh colour; it 
makes its neſt in hollow trees, which confifts of ; 


doned, IE EG 
| _ HO'PER, S. one that has pleaſing expecta- 
B tions of ſome future good. 


of bora, Lat. an hour! 


view: the real, is that which divides t 


ing the horns of a cow, or from 


HO'PINGLY, Adv. with hope, or confi- 
dence that nothing of evil will happen. 'Go- 


ing on boldly, boprngly or confidently in wil- 


& ful habits of fin,'* Hammond. 
HO'/PPER, S. one who leaps or jumps on 
one leg, | 


HO'PPER; s. the bor or open frame of 


wood in a mill, into which the corn is put to 
be ground. PE OO | 
HORARV, Adj, { boraire, Fr. berarius, Lat. 
relating, pointing to, 
or containing an hour. The borary circle on 
globes, is the braſs circle at the north pole, on 
which the hours are marked, as on a clock. 
HORDE, S. [ rerd, bierde, Sax,] a flock, 
company, or regiment ; a clan, or company of 
people generally changing their fituation. 
«© Drove martial hordes on hordes,”” Thomſon. 
 HORVZON, S. Lope, Gr.] the line which 
terminates or bounds the fight, The ſenfible ho- 
Nixon, is the circular line which lingts the 
globe 
into two equal parts. On the globes this is ge- 
nerally the upper part of the frame on which the 
globe reſts. ; 4 
HORIZO'NTAL, Adj. near the ground or 
horizon. The Horizontal miſty air.“ Par. 
Parallel to the horizon; on a level, 


HORIZO'NTALLY, Adv, in a direction 
parallel to the horizon; on a level, or in a line 
. equally diftant in all its parts from the ground, 


ſuppoſing the ground-to be level, 
HORN, S, [baurn, Goth. horn, Sax. ] a hard, 
pointed, and callous fubſtance, Which grows on 
the heads of fome animals. Figuratively, an 
inſtrument of wind muſic, formed of the horn 


of ſome animal; the extremities of the waxing 


or waining moon, ſo called, becauſe repreſent- 
rn, Sax, a 


point. The feelers of a ſnail, or thoſe long 


ſubſtances on the head of a ſnail, which it draws 


in or puſhes out at pleaſure, imagined to be its 


' Feelers 3 but by modern naturaliſts found to be a 


kind of teleſcopes, having the eyes at their ex- 


tremities: hence the phraſe to drato in one's 


Borns, for being terrified, or having one's cou- 


rage damped at the proſpect of danger. The 
hieroglyphic for a cuckold, uſed figuratively for 
cuckoldom; whence Bern mad implies, as mad 


as a perſon who diſcovers that he is cuckolded, 
In Scripture, Hern is uſed for power, pride, or 


s empire. ; - 


HORN- BEAM, 8. a tree with leaves like 
the elm or beech. ; 

HO'RNBOOK, S. a leaf with the alphabet 

and Lord's prayer printed on it, ſtuck on a 


-piece of board, and covered over with horn to 
 *keep it from ſoiling, uſed for teaching children 


their letters, 


- -HO/RNED, Adj. having, or appeating as 
Having, | 


horns. - 
HOIRNER, S, one that magufactures and 
ſells horas, : „ 


8 


are furniſhed with ſtrong 


wood, for Which purpoſe, like the walps, they 
| g toothed jaws, | 
. HO*RN-FOOT, Adj. hoofed. Horn-ſcot 
© horſes,” Hater. 5 | 
its having horns. 5 
- HO'RNPIPE, S. a jig, ſo called becauſe 
formerly danced to an horn. e 
HO/RN WORK, S. in Fortification, an out- 
work, advancing towards the field, conſiſting of 
two demi - baſtions, joined to a curtin, 
HO RNVY, Adj, made of, or reſembling, 
horn; hard as horn, or callous, | 
-HORO'GRAPHY, S. [horographie, Fr, of 
pa, and-ypapw, Or.] an account of the hours, 
 HO'ROLOGE,' or HO'ROLOGY, S. [ ho-- 
lege, Fr, horologium, Lat. of 'wpa, an hour, and 
Azyw, Gr, to tell] an inſtrument that tells the 
hour. „ He'll watch the borokge a double 
« ſet.” Shak, 2 | : 
HORO'METRY, S. | horometrie, Fr. of wee, 
and erf. Gr.] the art of meaſuring the 
hours. The boromerry of antiquity,” Brown, 


| HO!/ROSCOPE, S. Fr. of wee, and cent, 


Or.] in Aſtrology, the configuration of the 


planets at the hour of a perſon's birth. 


HORRIELE, Adj. Fr. of borribilis, Lat.] 
occaſioning horror; hideous ; odious. 
HO'RRIBLENESS, S, that quality in a 
perfon or thing which affects with horror, or a 
ſtrong apprehenſion of inſtant danger, &c, a 
deep impreſſion of odioufneſs? - 
HO'/RRIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
raiſe fear and horror. . Lads 
HO!URRID, Adj, [horridus, Lat.] hideous, 
ſhocking. 1 | 5 
HO RRIDNESS, S. that quality which 
renders a thing extremely odious, ihocking, or 
dreadful. . 1 8 : 
HORRTFIC, Adj. ¶ Borriſcus, Lat.] cauſing 
horror. © His jaws borrific.”* Thomſon. 
HORROR, 'S, '[horreut, Fr. Horror, Lat.] 
a paſſion excited by an object which cauſes both 
a high degree of ſear and deteſtation. Figura- 
tively, a gloom, or drearineſs which affects with 


horror. Breathes a browner horror on the 


c woods. Pope. | a . | 
HORSE, S. [formerly ſpelt bers; of bort, 
Sax, ] a domeſtic beaſt, uſed in war, draught, and 
carriage. Horſe, in War, the cavalry, or thoſe 
ſoldiers in an army that fight on horſeback, In 
Manufactories, any thing uſed as a ſupport : 
hence a #orſe to dry linen on. Among ma- 
riners, a rope faſtened to the arms of eath 
yard, to ſupport the men when handing or reev-, 
ing the ſails. EL od 
To HORSE, V. A. [horſar, Sax. ] to mount 
upon a horſe; to carry a perfon, or to place a 
perſon en one's back; to fit aſtride upon a 
thing. Leads filled, and ridges Borſed. 
Shak. To cover a mare. © Top borſe more 

« mares. Mortim,. - ; 
Ree HOR/SE- 


aſſiſt a perſon in mounting a horſe. | 9 


—_ -and fits them either for riding or draw- 
"HIOR'SE-COURSER, S. one that runs, or 


nos: 


 HO'RSEBACK, 8. the back of u horte 3 
wo ate of being mounted on a horſe. 
HO'/RSEBLOCK, 8. a' block made uſe of to 


'HO'RSEBOAT,'S. a large boat, uſed at 
ferries to carry horſes oyer the water. 

HO!'RSEBOY, 'S, a groom, or boy em- 
ployed in dreſſing horſes ; a ſtable boy. 

HOR'SE-BREAKER, S.'one who tames 


keeps running horſes; a dealer in horſes. 


HOR/SE-EMMET, S, a large kind of ant | 


HOR'SE-FLESH, S. the fleſh of horſes. 


One fhilled or ht eco is a low phraſe for a | 


perſon ſkilled in buying horſes 

— 8. a fly remarkable for fing- 
ing horſes, 

HOR'SE- LAUGH, 8. 4 tous, vialent, and | 
ſometimes affected laugh. 

HOR'/SE-LEECH, 8. a great leech, which 
uſually faſtens to horſes when watering ; a far- 
rier, or horſe- doctor, from horſe, and leece, Sax. 
which ögnifies both a leech and a perſon whe 
cures diſorders. 

HOR'/SELITTER, S. a cartiage hung upon 


poles between two horſes, in which che e | 


lies at full length. 

HOR/SEMAN,'S. a nder; or one [ahowned! 
on hoi ſeback; one ſkilled in "riding ; ; one that 
fights on horſeback, applied to an army. 

HOR'SEMANSHIP, be A art of riding, 
breaking, or managing a horſe. | 

HOR/SE-MATCH, S. a race, wherein two 
or _ horſes contend for ſuperiority i in wiſe 
neſs 

HOR'SEMEAT, 8. provender, or food Kit 
for horſes, 

HOR'SE-MINT, S. a large coarſe kind of 
mint, 

HOR'/SE- PLAY, S. coarſe, rough, or vio- 
lent play. Too much given to borſe-play.”" 
Dry4. 
HOR/SE-R ACE, S. a conteſt between horſes 
or a prize, 

HOR'/SERADISH, S. _ ſtrong | 
nant taſte, uſed in cookery for a kind of and 
and eſteemed in medicine very diuretic. It is 
reckoned a ſpecies of vip tors by botanical 
writers. 

HOR'/SESHOEF, 8, a plate of iron nailed, 
1 the hoof of a horſe. In Botany, an 
er ; 
HOR/SEWAY, S. a ; broad way or.rokd: by 
which horſes may travel. | 

HOR/TATIVE, Adj. [ hortatus, of - bortor, 
Lat.] an argument by which a perſon endea- 
yours to excite another to practiſe any thing, 

HOR'/TATORY, Adj. {from hortor, Lat.] 
Mr 9... animating, or adviſing to perform 
at ing. 

HOR'TULAN, Adj. [hortulanus, Lat. ] be- 
longing to a garden. 1 My bortulan Kalen- 
6% dar. Evel 


“ tongues. Shak. 


| quality, in alluSon to hounds, 


HOSA'NNA, 8. leren, Heb. ſave "I; 


HOT 


4 


now, or ſave we beſeech thee] a form of blel _. 


| Gng or wiſhing a perſon well, uſed by the Jews - 


Thus at our Saviour's entrance into Jeruſalem, 
when the people cried out, . Hoſanna, to the 


« ſon of David l' their meaning was, Lord 
| preſerve this Son of David, this King; Heap . 


favours and bleſſings upon him. 


HOSE, S. [plural 4oſer, from hoſa, Sax. 3 


ſan, Brit. boſſan, Erſ.] a ftocking, or a cover- 
ing worn on the legs. 
„ waſh, or boſen darn. Garth. Fo 
uſed for breeches. 
< ftealing out of a French hoſe.”” Shat. 

HOYSIER, S. one who ſells ſtockings. 

HO/SPITABLE, Adj. Beſpitabilis, _—_ 
giving entertainment to ſtrangers 3 3 kind and 
fable to ſtran 

HO/SPITABLY, Adv. in ſuch a a 


9 


« Will ſhe thy linen 
«© An Engliſh taylor for | 


to ſhew kindneſs, and give entertainment, to 


, | Eangars. / 


HO/SPITAL, S. [boſpital, Fr. of Beſpiralis, 


Trans a place built for the reception of thefick, 
or the ſupport of the poor. 


HOSPITALITY, S. [boſpitalite, Fr.] the 


virtue exerciſed in the entertainment of ſtrangers. 
HO'SPITALLER; S. | boſpitallier,-Fr.} one 
reſiding in an hoſpital to receive either the poor 
or ſtrangers 3 a poor perſon living in, and ups 
ported at, an hoſpital. 
HOST, S. [hre, Fr.] a perſon who keeps 
an inn; an army, from boſtis, Lat. an enemy; 


any great number or multitude. An e of 
The ſacrifice of the maſs, 


or the conſeerated waſer, in the Romiſh church, 


from bofle,'Fr. e Lat. a ann or rietim 


offered up in ſa 

To HOST, V. N. to put op at an inn; to 
go to a public houſe for entertainment. The 
* Centaur, where we he.“ Shak, To en- 
gage 'or encounter in battle. In fierce 525 
« ing, meet. Par.. Lost. 


HO STAGE, S. [ofage, Fr. bohaggia, tral. 3 


a perſon given up as a pledge for the ſecurity of 
the performance of certain conditions. 


HO/STEL, or HO/STELRY, S. [b#tel, 56. 
telerie, F.] an inn, or houſe where a perſon. 


may meet with entertainment and lodging. 
HO'STESS, S. {bofteſſe, Fr.] a Wome 
keeps a publick houſe or inn. b 5 
HO'STILE, Adj. | Boſtilis, Lat. ] like an 
enemy; adverſe; oppoſite. . 


HOSTVLITY, S. Tel, Fr.] the pre- 


tice of an open enemy; open war; NY 


vehement oppoſition, 2 
HOSTLER, S. one who has-the care of 


horſes at an inn. . 
HO/STRY, S. the ſtable or place where 

| horſes are kept at an inn. 

[bat, Sax. and Scot. ] having: . 


HOT, Adj. 
the power to excite a ſenſation of heat; made 
warm by fire. Figuratively, luſtful, or vehe- 
mently lewd ; ſtrongly affected with any ſenfible 
« Hat ſcent of 
&« gain.“ Dryd. Violent; furious; ardent 3 
vehement, applied to action. 


Precipitate, or 
| furiouſly thoughtleſs ; highly ſeaſoned, or af- 


th ly, | 
ROO 3 HOT. 
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mment; paſſionate. b 1 
Bs HO/T-HEADED, Adj, vehement or violent 


„bak. A brothel or bawdy-houſe ; à houſe in 


perfection all the year round. 


| Hons, eafily provoked, obſtinate, and ungo- 


Hot ſpur red Harpalice in Virgil. Peach. 


Holy Ghoſt parts it from the empire of Mono- 
motapa. It has the eaſtern ocean on the E. 


and national name, by which they have al- 
Aadeed reſemble one another in their woolly 


tot woman is delivered of à child, ſhe breaks 


very plentiful, and in the greateſt perfection, 


- HO'T-BED, S. in Gardening, a bed made 
warny for producing of plants, which would not 
tivive without that contrivance, |. |} i £ 
HO T-BRAINED, Adj. furious; vehe- 


| 


2n paſſion ; ſoon provoked. - 1 rp 
-  HOfT-HOUSE, S. a bagnio,. or place to 
.Lweat or cup in. She profeſſes a bot - Honſe. 


8 


"which are hot - beds to bring vegetables, Sc. to 


HO TL, Ade. with heat; with violence or 
vrhemence; with lee neiſs, luſt, or laſciviouſ- 
neſs. © Birds that borly bill and breed. Dryd. 
. O'T-MOUTHED, Adj. headſtrong; un- 
governable. That hot-mouthd beaſt that 
e bears againſt the curb. Dry. 
HO rTNESS, S. that quality or ſtate which 
excites a ſenſation of heat; violence, or vehe- 
mence. Figuratively, wantonneſs, or luſt. 
HO TCH-POTCH, S. See Hodge-Podge. | 
HO TSPUR, S. a perſon of violent paſ- 


vernable. A bair-brained bor ſpur. Sat. 
In Botany, a pea of ſpeedy growtn. 
HO'TSPURRED, Adj. vehement; of vio- 


Jent paſſions; raſh; ungovernable. „That 


S viſion of Caffreria, and the moſt ſouthern land 
of all Africa, comprehending the Cape of Good 
Hope and the other Dutch ſettlements there. 
It is bounded on the N. W. by part of the ri- 
ver Bravaghul; on the N. it extends to the tro- 
pic of Capricorn; on the N. E. the river of the 


and S. and the Ethi-pic ocean on the W. lying 
between lat, 25 and 35 deg. S. and between 
long, 15 and 35 deg. E. The appellation of 
Hottentot is not a nick+name, bnt an original 


** 


ways diſtinguiſhed themſelves. Thoſe are a 
Litferent ſort of people from the Cafres: they 


hair, large lips, and flat noſes : the latter c- 
cumſtance is artificial; for as ſoon as a Hotten- 


down the bridge of its noſe with one of her 
thumbs; Befides, the Cafres are black and 
mining; whereas the Hottentots are of a dingy 
olive-colovr. They alſo differ in their ways of 
living. Of the Hottentots there are about 
twenty different nations. Their country, though 
mountainous, is very fertile ; being principally 
cultivated by the Dutch, and its productions 


K 


particularly at the Ca e; by touching at which 
harbour, a kind of half-way houſe in outward 
and homeward bound voyages to and from the 
Eaſt Indies, the lives of many thouſands, al- 
moſt rotten with tbe ſcurvy, are ſaved, by 
means of the freth- proviſions, eſpecially ve- 
getablee, to be eaſily procured here. The na- 
tives live chief1y upon grazing of cattle, hunt - 


Is 


HOT 
own laws and cuſtoms ; but oblige them to 
furniſh their ſettlement with cattle and aſſt 
them in their huſbandry, Sc. for which labour 
they receive in return proviſions, brandy, to- 
bacco, @c. The men are of a moderate ſta- 
ture, the women ſmall and black, reſembling 
the negroes; hut not naturally of ſo black a 
complex, an, which they take a great deal of 
pains to heighten by à mixture of greaſe and 
ſoot. Before the Dutch had introduced ſtrong 
| liquors among them, of which they now ate 
very fond, they drank only milk and water, or 
butter-millkk, The Hottentots are not fo ſtupid 
and inhuman as they have been repreſented, 
They learn the Dutch, French, and Portugueſe 
tongues, ſo as to expreſs themſelves in them. 
In agriculture, though they praiſe none for 
themſelves, they excel all the Europeans re- 
fiding among them: and in many other arts 
they diſcover good marks of capacity, could they 
be perſuaded to make a right uſe of it. They 
make excellent ſervants, and perhaps the moſt 
faithful in the world, not diminiſhing the leaſt 
article committed. to their truſt; but then they 
are the lazieſt wretches under the ſun, placing 
their whole earthly happineſs in ſloth. They 
can think, and to purpoſe too, if they pleaſe; 
but they hate the trouble of it. If à Hotten- 


7 


cot is not rouzed by any preſent appetite or ne- 


ceſſity, he is as deaf to employment as a log: 
but when either: urges him, he is all activity; 
after which he retires to enjoy again his beloved 
idleneſs. It is to this general lazineſs of the 
Hottentots we muſt aſcribe that part of their 
character, that in the matter of diet they are 
the filthieſt people in the world, but not ſo ra- 
venous and uncleanly as they are generally repre- 
+ ſented ; though, after all, they make an Euro- 
pean abhor victuals. By their manner of dreſ- 
ſing their food they ſeem to ſuffer nothing, ei- 
ther in bealth 04 length of days, moſt of them 
living to a great age, eſpecially where intem- 
perance does not ſhorten their lives, What 
makes them ſtill a naſtier generation, is, the 
cuſtom of well-beſmearing their bodies and ap · 


| parel, which is only-a ſkin over their ſhoulders, 


with butter or ſheep's fat mixed with ſoot, and 
that paint is of greater or leſs ſweetneſs accord- 
ing to the ability of the perſon uſing it: and is 
ſometimes fo rank, that it may be ſmelt at a 
conſiderable diſtance. The face and fore · part 
of the neck of a Hottentot man are always un- 


bag, in which he carries his knife, pipe, Cc. 
Their cloaks, or kroſſes, as they call them, 
cover the trunks of their bodies; and are worn 
open or cloſe, according to the ſeaſon, | They 
lie upon them at night, and when they die are 
tied up and intefred in them. They generally 
wear three rings of ivory upon their left arms; 
and theſe they finiſh with exquiſite art, ſerving 
as guards when engaged with an enemy. The 
women generally wear two kroſſes ; a leſſer un- 
der a gteater, and alſo; open like thoſe of the 
men. And both ſexes have a modeſty-picce 
tacked to their mantles. Girls, from their in- 


ing, and fiching. The Dutch allow them this 


fancy till abcut twelve years of s je, wear þul- 
: | | - puſhed 


— 


covered. About his neck hangs a little greaſy | 
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f the wolves had been bounded. by tygers.” 


a [ 


„ 


tuſbes tied in rings about their legs, from their 


gd e eee 8 
chantzed for rings made of narrow flips of ſheep 
or culf- in; and theſe are worn to guard their 
legs from thorns and briars, as they go every 


ments. 1 "IH 
. HOVE, the preter of heave, 4 

HO VEL, S. a ſhed open at the fides, co- 
vered over» head; a mean, low habitation or 
\ cottage. . . 

To HO WEL, V. A. to ſhelter in, or repair 
_ hovel. To, bovel thee with ſwine.” 

To HO'VER, V. N. [hovio, Brit.] to hang 
in the air over a perſon's head, without flying 
off one way or another; to wander about one 
place. © So warlike a prince bowering on the 
“ borders of our confederates.”” Addi}. | 

HOUGH, 8. [b, Sax.] the lower part of 
the thigh of a beaſt. The camels howgh,” 
2 Ed. xiii. 36. An ada or hoe. See Hoe, 

To HOUGH, V. A. to hamftring ; to diſable 
or hinder from running, by cutting the finew or 
tendon of the ham. He bouphed their horſes,” 
- Joſh. xi. 9. In Gardening, to cut or ſcrape up 
earth with an hoe, This is an unuſual manner 
of ſpelling,” and ſhould not be imitated. 

HOWLET, 8. | bulette, houlotte, Fr. ] a 
young owl. g | 
| HOUND, 8. [hund, Sax. Dan. Teut. and 
Scot. ] a dog uſed in hunting. 

To HOUND, v. A. to ſet on or let looſe to 
the chace. % He who only lets looſe a grey. 
hound out of the ſlip, is ſaid to bound him 
te at the hare. Brabn. To hunt or purſue 
L' Eftrange. T G . n ; 

HOUP, S. [upupa, Lat.] the lapwing or 
vet. f 

HOUR, g. [eure, Fr. Bora, Lat. ea, Gr.] 
the twenty - fourth part of a n day, or a 
ſpace of time conſiſting of fixty minutes; the 
time marked by a clock ; any particular time; 
a proper ſeaſon for the performance of any thing. 
Mine hour is not yet come.” Jubn ii. 4. 

HOU'R-GLASS, S. an inftrument to mea- 
ſure time with, by means of ſand running 
through a ſmall aperture out of one glaſs into 


'{ heavens, 


HOU 

4. bour-g/aſs of two months. Bacon. The 
laſt ſenſe is obſolete, See Glaſi. : 
HOURLY, Adj. and Adv. happening or re- 
peated every hour; frequent. | 
 HOU'R-PLATE, 8. the plate on. which 


HOUSE, S. [bws, Sax. and Goth. ] a build- 


| ing wherein a perſon or human creature dwells. 
'| Figuratively, any place of abode. The bees 


| «© —fzom their hives and bouſes driven away. 


| Shak, The manner of living, or eating. A 


| table, joined to keep. © He kept a miſerable 


aſtrology. Family race, deſcendants or kindred ; 


« der.“ 2 Kings xx. 1. A body of men meet- 
ing for public concerns in any dwelling, applied 
to the lords or commons collectively confidered : 
when uſed with apper, it implies the lords, and 
when joined with her, the commons. The 
44 major part of both houſes.”* K. Charles. The 
dody in which the ſoul lodges or reſides. If 
* our earthly bouſe—were diſſolved. 2 Cor. 


6 bouſe not made with hands. 2 Cor. v. 1. 
To HOUSE, V. A. to harbour; to give 
lodging in a houſe; to ſhelter or keep under a 
roof. Neuterly, to take ſhelter; to reſide or 
live in a building. To have a ſtation in the 
applied to aſtrology. . 8 
HOUSE-BREAKER, S8. one who forces 
an entrance into another perſon's houſe to ſteal. 
HOUSE-BREAK ING, S. the act of en- 
tering another perſon's houſe by force, in order 
to teal : called, in law, burglary. f 
HOU'SE-DOG, S. a maſtiff, or dog kept 
in a houſe to ſecure it from thieves. . 
_ _ HOU/SEHOLD, S. [from houſe and-bold'] 
a family living together in one dwelling-place or 


ment of a family, Uſed in compoſition to im- 
ply domeſtic, or making part of a family. His 
«© bouſhold ſervants,” As x. 7. Ft 
NE U/SEHOLDER, S. the maſter. of a fa- 
= 7. ; 6 
HOU/SEHOLD-STUFF, S. furniture of an 
houſe, or utenſils fit or neceſſary for a family. 
HOU/SEKEEPER. S. one who is maſter 
of a family, and rents a whole houſe, oppoſed 
to a /odger 5 a woman ſervant, who has the ma- 
t of a family; . 


| neceſſary for a family. Houſekeeping commodi- 
6 ties. Carew. 70 

HOU'SEKEEPING, S. hoſpitality; a liberal 
and plentiful table; the charge and expence at- 
tending the keeping a family. 

HOU'/SELEEK, S. a plant, ſo called from 
growing on the walls or ourfide roofs of houſes, 
--- HOU'SELESS, Adj. without any abode or 
houſe to live in. OE | 
*- HOU'SEMAID, S. a female ſervant, em 
ployed in keeping a houſe clean. 
HOU'SEROOM, S. ſhelter, place, or enter- 
- tainment in a houſe, . 4 85 

HO sE 


another; any ſpace of time, „Within the 


the figures of the hours are painted or deſcribed, 
| whether for a clock or dial. 


1% Bee. Shak. The ftation of a planet, in 
one's family affairs. Set thine bouſe in or- 


of: 
4 
þ 
1 
. 
4 
1 


v. 1. The glorious body or receptacle in which 
our ſoub will refide in heaven. We bave 2 
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houſe ; the management, &conomy, or govern- 


HOU/SEKEEPING, Adj. domeſtic; fit or 
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HOU'SEWARMING, S, a feaſt or 7 7 4 
e. upon going into a new houſe. « 


„„ „e. 
„3 = 
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See Hon ſebold and Houſeholder. 
HOUSING, S. [from n 107 the quantity 
.of houſes in any plate. nereaſe its 5 
habitants according - to the increaſe of Pf. 
1 Eraunt. 
1 . 8. . [frequently — . 
eee, e ſy] the miſtreſs of a 
family; one ſkilled- in the regulating of a fa- 
mily, and practiſing frugality; a kind of purſe 
conſiſting of ſeveral pockets above one another, 
: and a book made of <loth, to carry thread, (ilk, 
1 and needles in. 
| HOU'SEWIFELY, Adv. aſter 1 eee 
= nu perſon who knows how to manage a family | 
= with order and frugality. 
. HOU/SEWIFELY, Adj. [provornced vf. 
5 Ny] skilled in the ma t of a family. 
OU/SEWIFERY, S. [pronounced bu 
the buſineſs or management of à miſtreſs of ' a 
family; prudent and frugal be ee w N 2 mes 
affairs of a family, —.— : 
tree; in ! what degree; 4 in — manner; for 
what raaſon; or from what cauſe ; by What 
means. Uſed with much, 1 
relation, and correſpondence: g 
. HOWBE, or HOWBEIT, Adv. from 
ere, be, and it] nevertheleſs; EINE 
ingy yet; however. 
25 HOWD'YE, hoev, do, and y]/ a Shad 
ate is your health. Uſed as à ſubſtantive for 
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into the ftate of a perſon's health. | 

HOWE'VER, Adv. in whatſoever manne 
and degree. Deem' d horvever wiſe. Par. 
Left. At leaſt; at all events; let what will 
happen; nevertheleſs; ; notwithſtagding ; z yet 5 
lor all that, 

To HOWL, V. N. [balen, Teut. huge, 
Gr. ] to cry, or make a noiſe, applied to a wolf 

or dog. Figuratively, to utter a mournful 
ound or cry from deep diſtreſs; to pronounce in 
a tone like a beaſt. Hool i it out in deſarts. 
Poetically uſed tor any noiſe that is loud and. 
"horrid. 
HOWL, S. eng or mcf of 2 wolf or 
dog; the ery 
diſtreſs, and 4 Bled with horror. 

HO'WSOEVER, Adv. See How:wer. ' ', 

To HOX, V. A. {[hob, 'Sax.] to ham-| 
ſtring, to hough. Figuratively, to take notice 

- of a perſon, ſo as to make him bluſh or be 
aſhamed, © 3 the dancing maſter. Mey 

aſe, perhaps, from hoxlice, Sax. rep u 

RE: [hue, Fr.] a ſmall veſſel, 
whoſe fails are neither ſquare nor croſs like other 
ſhips, but mizen, ſo that ſhe can ſail nearer the 
wind than another veſſel can. 

TO HOYSE, V. A. [See Hon] among 
mainers; to hale up any thing. 

HU/BBUB, S. a mixed or confuſed | noiſe 
made by ſeveral people talking at the ſame 
time; a tumult, riot, or uproar. 

HU'CKABACK, S. 2 Kind of coarſe linen 
with raiſed figures, 


| | . HOU'SHOLD, and 'HOU'SHOLDER,! 8 8. | 


1 clamour, 


a meer compliment of civility, or an enguiry : 
8 or braggings. 


f menſe. 


of a human being omar ng grow | 
Oreatly; very much; digi 


nnr 


- HU'CKLEBACKED, Adj. crooked in the 
[ ſhoulders ; hunch or hump-backed, 

*HU!CKSTER, or HU'/CKSTERER, 8. 
A perſan that ſells goods or wares in ſmall quan- 
tities 5 a pedlar, Figuratively, : a wrickiſh, 
mean perſon. ; 

To HU'CKSTER, V. A. to fell wares in 
ſmall quantities. 

To HUDDLE, V. A to dreſs up olaſe-; in 
order to diſguiſe; to dreſs #1 a hurry, or put one's 


cloaths on carelefaby and i in haſte. « Figuratively, 


to cover up in haſte; to perform in a horry; 
to join together in a confuſed and improper 
manner. Neuterly, to come in a crowd: or 

His lofles — that have of late fo 
ce 'buddled on his back.“ Shak, 

HUDDLE, S. à confuſed crowd or mix- 
| ture a-crowd aſſembled . 
a tumult. 

HU. eee — 1 Sax] W 2 
or legal purſuit after a e ue atten· 
ded with noiſe. 

HUF, S. Thesen, Sax. "lifted up. John- 
ſon derives it from hover, or bo to ſwell] a 
ſwell of ſudden anger or inſolence; a ſevere and 
inſolent reprimand; one ſwelled and grown in- 
-folent with'a vain opinion of his own value, 

To HUFF, V. A. [bes «pf Sax. to ſwell 
or puff, 4 Huffed up with air.“ To hector, 
or treat with-inſolence ;"to chide or reprimand 
with inſolence ot ſeverity, In Gaming, to take 
a trick from a N who did Ho $4; to 


HUFFER, "Bevel blogs tally. 
HU/FFISH, Adj. witharrrogance, inſolence, 


eee ee e S. noiſy bluſter; inſoleft 
Te uo, v. A. [ gies, Sax.] to preſ 
cloſe in an embrace. Figuratively, to fondle, 
| 3 with tenderneſs; to hold aft with den 
affection. and retain the things o 
tc life. b Med 

HUG, 8. ¶ ſee the Ver] an embrace where- 
ina perſom i is held tight within thearms. 

HUGE, S. boegb, Belg.] large, applied to 
ſize, ann een — ing exceſs ; vaſt o r inf: 


HU/GELY; Adv. in an extenſive manner; 
immenſely, or enormouſly, applied to fize. 


y, applied to 
degree. 


HU'GENESS, S. enormity, a pplied to bulk. 
Greatneſs or extenſiveneſs, 4 — to quality 
or degree. 

HU'/GGER- MUGGER, S. ſecrecy; in 2 
bye place. & A thing that's. "done in bugger 
te mugger.” L. Eſtrange. 

HUG, Adj. vaſt; great; large, applied 
to fize. © This bugy rock. {tht 

HU/KE, S. [big. Brit. bugue, . N 

HU'LK, 8. [#okk, Dan, Bluc, x.] the 
body of a ſkip. iguratively, any t thing bulky 
and weighty, «6 This bulk, Sir John.” 


Shak, 
To HULK, V. A. to pull out the entrails 


HULL, 


of animals. To bulk a hare,” Ai 


% 


| HULL, 8. [ of helan, Sax.] the huſk, or 


outward covering of corn or any other thing; 
the body of a ſhip; though Hull and Bull be now 
uſed promiſcuouſly, bulk ſeems, according to 
Johnſon, to have been Fr not 
only to the body or hull, but wiſe to a 
whole ſhip. of burten. ; 
To HU!'LL, V. N. to float; to drive to 
and fro upon the water without ſails or rudder, 


« He look'd and ſaw the ark bull on the flood. 


Par. . * 

Rr Adj, huſky, or abounding in huſks. 

HU!LVER, S. in Botany, the | holly. 
« Huſver and thorn. Tufs. 

To HUM, V. A. [hommilen, Belg.] to 
make a noiſe, applied to bees. To make an 
inarticulate noiſe, by forcing the breath through 
the lips when ſhut ; to pauſe in ſpeaking, and 
fill up the interval by making a ſound with the 


breath forced through the lips when ſhut; to | 


ing ſo low as ſcarcely to be heard. To bum 
« a tune.“ Pope, To applaud, To bum 4 


t*rſo n, is to render him ridiculous, by exerciſing | 


ſome Frolick upon him. See Hummer, 
HUM, S. the hoarſe buzzing noiſe made by 
bees: Figuratively, the confuſed noiſe made by 
a crowd of pops engaged in diſcourſe ; any 
low, rough noiſe ; a pauſe filled up by a for- 
eible emiſſion of breath thorough the lips when 
ſhut. © You hear a hum in the right place. Spe. 
HUM, Interj. a low inarticulate ſound, like 
that of a ſwarm of bees, made uſe of to imply 
doubt and deliberation · Hum ! I gueſs at it. 
Shak i oe: 
HUMAN, Adj. [ bumain, Fr. humanus, Lat.] 
having the qualities of a reaſonable creature or 
man; belonging to, or like a man. | 
HUMANE, Adj. [humaine, Fr.] kind; 
civil; good-natured ; benevolent; ready to do 
good FF aa and embracing all opportunities to 
relieve and com te our fellow creatures. 
HUMA/NELY, Adv. in a kind, civil, 
compaſſionate, or benevolent manner. 
HU'MANIST, S. [humanifte, Fr.] a per- 
ſon who teaches the rudiments or grammar of 
languages. 5 f Ex: 
HUMANITY, S. [humanite, Fr. bumani- 
ter, Lat.] the nature of man, Reach not 
© beyond. humanity.'” Sidney. Mankind, or 
the colle&ive body of reaſonable creatures; the 
exerciſe of all the ſocial and beneyolent virtues. | 
To HUMAINIZE, V. A. to ſoften or 
render ſuſceptive of the impreſſions. of tender | 
neſs or benevolende. | | | 
HU!MANKIND, S. the race of reaſona- 
ble creatures, called men. | 
HU'MANLY, Adv. after the manner, or 
according to the of men. = 
HU'M-BIRD, S. one of the ſmalleſt birds 
we know of, ſo called from its humming ſounds. 
HUMBLE, Adi. [bumble, Fr. Fumilis, 
Lat.] having a modeſt or low opinion of one's 
ewn abilities; beh 
miſſion, and deference to others, Low, applied 
to fituation or rank. ( An bumble neſt built 
on the ground. Coroley, © Humbler titles. 


— 


Smith, 


aving with modeſty, ſub- 


4 


HUM 

niſh a perſon's pride; to make leſs arrogant 

to make ſubmiſſive z to mortify z to ſiibdue 3 

to diminiſh the height of a thing. Moun- 

ee tains may be humbled to valleys.”* Hake. 

; HUMBLE-BEE, S. a wild bee, ſo called from 

its buzzing. In Botany, a herb. 1 
HU'MBLENESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 

wherein a perſon has a low opinion of his abili- 

ties, and is ſubmiſſive to others. | | 

ſubdues either 


HU'/MBLER, S. one that 

his own pride, or that of others. 

' HU'MBLEMOUTHED, Adj. mild or 
meek. in ſpeech. ©& You are meek, humble- 
cc mouthed,” Shak. | i 

HU'/MBLE-PLANT,S. a ſpecies of the fenfi- 


ſtrating itſelf on the ground when touched, and 
recovering its former ſtate in a ſhort time after- 
wards: it is raiſed in hot-beds, 
HU'MBLY, Adv, with a proper deference 
and ſubmiſſion to others ; without pride. Low, 
applied to ſituation or diſtance from the earth. 


dull; ſtupid ;- not anſwering or taking notice 
vrhen ſpoken to, on account of ſtnpidity. © An 
% old humdrum fellow. Ad.. 3 

To HUME CT, or HUMECTA'TE, V. 
A. [ humefatus, Lat. of Bhumecto, Lat. bumec- 
ter, Fr.] to wet or moiften, © Refreſh and 
„ bumeHate the earth. Brown. Not in uſe. 


% . Brown. _ | | ; 
HU'MERAL, A . Fr, ; from bumerus, 
Lat. ] belonging to a 15 er. | 

| HUMICUBA'TION, S. {from bami, Lat. 
and cube, Lat.] the act of lying on the ground. 
hs 8 and bumicubation,”* Bramb. Not 
In ue, *. 

HU MID, Adj. bade, F. Bumidus, Lat.] 
moiſt; or having the power to wet; wet. 

HUMPDITY, S. [humidite, Fr.] moi 
or that quality which a fluid has of entering 
pores, or wetting other bodies. 

HUMILIA'TION, S. [Fr.] an act where- 
by a perſon voluntarily deſcends from à bigher 
degree of dignity to a lower; Mortification, or 
a ſenſe and expreſſion of our defects or un wor- 
thineſs; abatement of pride. 

- HUMILITY, S. a diſpoßtion of mind 
ee, a perſon has a low opinion of himſelf 
and his advantages, is ſubmiſſive to authority 

and attentive to inſtruction. | , 

HUMMER, S. an applauder. Uſed at 
preſent as a cant word for a perſon, who tells a 
plauſible ſtory to another in order to gain his 
credit, and induce him to believe a falſity; one 
who tells a lye. 

HU MOR, or HUMOUR, S. Len. 
meur, Fr. humor, Lat.] moiſture; any fluid 
body. In Anatomy, the fluids in an animal 
body, or any corrupt matter collected in a wound 
or abſceſs. Temper, diſpoſition, or the ruling 
paſſion, applied to the mind. Paſſion, or the 

preſent diſpoſition of the mind; any odd med- 
ley of ideas which extort a ſmile, or raiſe a 


* 


- To HU'MBLE, v. A, to deſtroy or dimi- 


laugh ; pleaſantry; jocularity; a trick, habit, 


tive plant, which derives its name from its pro- 


HU'MDRUM, Adj. [from hum and drone} 


-wetting or moiſtening. Without bumectati- 
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er practice. I like not the bumour of lying. 
Shak. _ | . 
"HU'MORAL, Adj. [from humor] proceed- 
ing from humors redundant in the body, 
% Humoral fever. Harvey, | af 
HU/MORIST S. [humorifte, Fr. bumorifo, 
Ital.] one who is greatly pleaſed or diſpleaſed 
with little things, and conducts his actions not 
by reaſon and the nature of things, but b 


caprice, fan or ſome predominant paſ- 
„„ 5 I Walachia, 


Bon. » 7 

HU MOROUs, Adj. full of odd or comical 
ideas and ſentiments; capricious; without any 
rule but the preſent whim; pleaſant or jocu- 


Jar, 

_ © HU!MOROUSLY, Adv. in a jocoſe or 
pleaſant manner, ſo as to extort a ſmile, or 

raiſe a laugh; with caprice or whim. 

HU'MOROUSNESS, S. fickleneſs of tem- 
per; a diſpoſition pleaſed or offended with 

HU'MORSOME, Adj. eafily pleaſed or 
diſpleaſed with trifles ; peeviſh ; odd; of a 
5 diſpoſition, or not pleaſed long with 

thing. 

HUMQRSOMELY, Adv. in a 
manner; in ſuch a manner as to be pleaſed or 
diſpleaſed with trifles, or not to be pleafed with 
any thing long. ; | 
To HU!MOUR, V. A. to pleaſe or ſooth, 
by complying with a perſon's ruling paſſion, or 
peculiar foible. Figuratively, to ſuit any 
defign in ſuch a manner to' an obſtacle, as to 
make it rather an ornament than an impedi- 
ment. The king has humoured the genius 
« of the place. Addiſ. To comply with. 

- HUMP, S. . [corrupted, perhaps, from 
Bump] the ſwelling on a crooked back. 

HU'MP-BACK, S. a crooked back, or a 
back which has a kind of a bump or knob 
ſwelling above the other parts of its ſur- 
Face, | 
TO HUNCH, V. N. in its primary ſenſe, 
to give a blow with the fiſt. At preſent it 
fignifies, to puſh as with the elbow, “ Thy 
« "crooked mind within bunch'd out thy 
« back. Dryd. 

* "HU'NCH-BACKED, Adj. having a hump, 
or a crooked back, 

HU'NDRED, Adj. [hund, Goth. and 
Sax. hundrad, 1.]\a number conſiſting of ten 
times ten. Subſtantively it implies a diviſion 
of a country, perhaps fo called from contain- 
ing a hundred ſecurities for the King's peace, 

from hundred, Sax. a body of one hundred 
men. Likewiſe a meaſure or certain quantity 
of things; a hundred of fas at Amfterdam, 
is 14 tons. A bundred of deal boards con- 
fiſt of ſix-ſcore, i. e. 120, which is likewiſe 
called the long hundred. | 

HU/NDREDTH, Adj. [hundteonteogatha, 
Sax.] the ordinal of a hundred, or that which 
has ninety-nine placed before it. 7 

NUN, preter and part. paſſ. of Hang, 

HUNGARY, kingdom of, in Europe, 
is by the Turks called Magiar, by the Scla- 
vonians Wergierſka, by the Germans Ungern 
and Hungerland, and by the Italians Ungharia. 


| 


2 


g 


N 


i 


| 


| 


northera nations, 


It has ite name of Hungaty from the Hang, 4 
Scythian or. Tartar nation, Who poſſeſſed 
themſelves of this part of the couttry, 
when the whole was over-run by the barbaroug' 
the decline 'of the. 


2 
Roman empire. It lies between lat. 45 and 


49 deg. N. and between long. 16 and 24 


deg. E. In its fate of proſperity, and when 
taken in a larger ſenſe, it includes the provin · 
ces of Tranſylvania, even the Moldaw and 
Moldavia, Sclavonia, Croatia, 
Dalmatia, Boſnia, Servia, and others of leſs 
note, which were all ſubje& to it; and h the 
Lower Pannonia of the Romans. But when 
taken in a more limited ſenſe, it is bounded 
on the S. by the river Drave, or Draw, which 
divides it from Sclavonia z to the E. by Ser- 
ranſylvania, » 
and the thian mountains, the laſt ſepa» 
rating it from Poland ; to the W. by Mora- 
via, Auſtria, and Stiria. Its dimenfions are 
variouſly given, Moll ſays, that Hungary is 
240 miles long, and 235 broad. It js divided 
into Upper and Lower Hungary: the Upper 
being that part the Danube, towards 
Poland, Tranſylvania ;z and the Lower on the 
S, W. fide of the ſame river. The northern 
part of Hungary is mountainous and barren ; 
but the S. part is one continued plain of about 
300 miles from 3 the capital, to Bel- 
grade, being extremely fruitful, but abounding 
in moraſſes. Its moſt conſiderable mountains 
are the Crapack or Carpathian, the general 
name for all thoſe hills that ſeparate this 
kingdom from Poland, Moravia, Sileſia, and 
ſome part of Auſtria; though the people that 
live near them call them by different names: 
Beſides theſe, there are very few mountains or 
woods, In them are mines of gold, filver, 
copper, iron, vitriol, ſulphur, and pits of ſalt. 
No foil can be more fruitful, producing corn in 
ſuch abundance, that it is ſaid to be fix times 
as cheap as in England; though generally 
much inferior to ours both in body and in qua - 


lity. 5 : 
HUNGER, Sax. , Belg. ] the pain 
felt on faſting long ; a defire of food, Figu- 


ratively, any violent defire, 
To HUNGER, V. N. to feel a pain on 
long faſting z to be defirous of eating. Figu- 
ratively, to defire any thing with great eager- 
$ 5 4th 
HU'NGER-BIT, or HU'NGER-BITTEN, 
Adj. pained or worn out for want of food, 
HU*NGERLY, Adj. hungry; wanting 
food or nouriſhment. . ; 
HU'NGERLY, or 1 8 
with a keen appetite; or like a perſon Who 
mite foe.” | | 5 | 
HU'NGRY, Adj. feeling pain for want of 
food ; wanting food ; lean for want of food. 
Figuratively, not fat, fruitful, or probfic, 
HUN KS, S. [bunſtur, III.] a perſon who 
is covetous of money, and ſpends very little ; 3 
miſer. ** A cloſe hunks,” Spefator, | 
To HUNT, V. A. Dbuntian, Sax. of Bund, 
Sax, a hound] to chaſe wild animals; to * 
: 35 * +2 : * 


\ 


HUN | HUR 
ſue with dogs. Figuratively, to purſue or fol- of the inhabitants are healthy, and matiy of 
low cloſe ; to ſearch after z to direct or manage | them long-lived. 4 
hounds in the chace. He bunts a pack of HU'NTRESS, 8. a woman that follows the 
« dogs better. Sp. chace, or purſues animals for ſport. 5 
HUN T,, S, a pack of hounds. „ The HU'NTSMAN, S. one who diverts himſelf 
in chaſing animals; a ſervant who has the di- 
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1 foreſted by Henry II. and III. and Edward I. the ; 
- latter leaving no more foreſt in it than what was an oppoſition of ſeveral winds. : 
| his own ground. On the W. and N. it is] To HURRY, V. A. [bergian, Fax.] 70 
1 bounded by Northamptonſhire, being parted on drive faſt ; to make a perſon quicken his pace, 
. the latter boundary by the river Avon or | te do a thing in haſte. . 
4 Nen. It bas Bedfordſhire on the S. and Cam- HU RRV, S. a tumult; a confuſion * 
1 65  bridgeſhire on the E. from which laſt it is moftly | tended with haſte; a haſty or violent emotion 
A divided by the Ouſe. It is not above twenty- | of mind, 
five miles long, nor twenty broad. In this To HURT, V. A. [preter 7 burt, come 
4 compaſs it contains four hundreds, fix market- pound preter I have burt, part. paſſ. bur; - 
f towns, ſeventy- nine pariſhes, two principal of kyrt, Sax. beurter, Fr.] to affect with prin ; 
N rivers, namely the Ouſe and the Nen, five | © wound; to impair or damage. Vir g 
"I bridges, 240,000 acres, and about 50,000 | % may me be aſſail d but never Burt. 
inhabitants. In the low-lands are ſo many | Milt. . 3 
f meers or lakes, and fens, beſides ſmaller ſtreams, HURT, S. damage; , miſchief, er hz:m, 
þ that the air in general is neicber pleaſant nor | A wound or bruiſe, applied to tue bo). 
ſalubrious: for though the fogs and exbalations | HURTFUL, Adj. miſchievous; pernicious ; 
0 ariſing from theſe are not ſo unwholſome as thoſe affecting a perſon With lots, damages, <5 
2 ofthe ſtagnated ſalt water in Eſſex, Kent, Suſſex, | pain. 3 e oben i 
c. yet they are always damp, and often HU'RTFULLY, Adv. in a miſchie vc d, 
A goxious, eſpecially ta firangers ; though moſt | or pernicious manner. „ 
bs . 9 | ; . i Ta 
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« common bunt. Dryd. A chace after wild 


prey; a ſwift and ſtrong horſe that is fit to 


and the capital of the county of its name. 


In latter times it had but four, and in the civil 


animals, „ The bunt is up. Shak, Pur- 
HUNTER, s. -[bunt4, 10.] one who 
chaſes animals for pleaſure or exerciſe, a dog 
that ſcents, or is uſed in purſuing beaſts ot 
follow the chace, þ : 

HU!NTINGDON, anciently HU'NTERS- 
DUNE or DOWN, a populous trading town, 


It ſtands on a ſmall eminence, upon the N. 

fide of the tiver Ouſe, over which is a free- | 
ſtone bridge, and near it was formerly a caſtle, | 
which, with the borough, formerly belonged | 
to David King of Scots, which king Stephen 

granted him; but the caſtle was demoliſhed 
by king Henry II. in order to put an end to 
the competition about this earldom between 
the Scottiſh kings and the family of St. Liz: 
yet the former fill claimed it, This town is a 
great thoroughfare on the N. road, and full of 
very good inns. It is a ſtrong p:{s on the Ouſe, 
and in the civil wars both parties thought it ſo, 
This is the conſtant place for the afſizes, as well 
233 the county-gaol ; byt conſiſts principally of 
one long ſtreet, which is pretty well built, 
with a handſome market-place, It is governed 
by a mayor, who returns two repreſentatives 
to parſiament, Here is a good grammar- 
ſchool ; and. one Mr. Richard Fiſhbourne, of 
London, gave 2000 l. to the town for charitable 
uſes, It had anciently fifteen churches, among 
which was an abbey built by the empreſs Maud, 


wars theſe were reduced to two, | 
HU'NTINGDONSHIRE, one of the 
counties of England, ſo called from the ſhire- 
town, on account of the conveniency of hunt- 
ing init, being formerly one entire foreſt, till dis- 


} 


rection of a chace. 
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| tained by ſtrong ſtakes, ſometimes covered with 


HURDLE, S. [byrdl, Sax. Farde, Belg: 


and Teut.] in Huſbandry, frames of ſplit; 


timber, or hazel rods interwoven, or plaited 
together, to ſerve for gates, ſheep-folds, or ta 
ſtop a gape in a hedge. In Fortification, twigs 
of willows or oſiers interwoven together, ful. 


earth, and uſed for ſtrengthening batteries, fex 
making a paſſage over muddy ditches, for cover- 
ing traverſes and lodgments from the fiones, 
ſhot, Sc. of the enemy. 
gon See Hards, . 
o HURL, V. A. [ huorlt, 10,7] to throw. 
caſt or drive any thing 155 ng 3 dere. 
with vehemence, from Burler, Fr, to make a 
hideous or howling noiſe. © Furlia defiance.” 
rb Loft. To play at caſting or burliag a 
All, 
e e S. a bone near the middle 
of the buttock of a horſe, very eafily put ous 
of its ſocket by a hurt or Grit 11 
HU'RLER, S. one who plays at hutling a 
ball. This name is given to ſeventeen lzr-: 
ſtones ſer jn a kind of 2 ſquare near St. Clare, 
in Cornwall, from an eld tradition, that: chez 
are the bodies of, men petrified for profaning 
the Sabbath, by playing at burling balls; b 
whoever has ſeen Stonehenge, or read Wor- 
mius's diſſertat on on the Daniſh antiquitir*, 
would ſmile at the ſimplicity of the relate, 
and eaſily ſee, that theſe ſtones are fome to» 
nera} monument. ND 
HURLY, or HU!RLY-BURLY, S. 2 
tumult, uproar, or buſtle, '< I ſee this bur. 
« alt on foot” Shak, “ All places wers 
* fled with tumult and Zurly-bariy.”* 
Fndll es. | i | 
HU'RRICANE, or HURRICANO, 8. 
[Suracan, Span. ] a furious ſtorm arifing rein 


* 


Ft 


ao 
ToDo HURTLE, v. N. [beurter, Fr. urtare, 


HYD -. 


ing as fall within the province of we- 


Dal. ] to ſtrike or claſhz to meet with a | men, 


6 led in the air. Shak. Obſolete, 


RTLEBERRY, S. [biere bar, Dan.] 


the bilberry 8 8 4 
HU'RTLESS, Adj. without injury or 
ing harm; innocent; harmleſs, 


HU'SBAND, S. [from bur, Sax. a houſe, | 


and Banda, Run, a maſter] a man married to 
a woman. Figuratively an economiſt, or one 
who underſtands and pr actiſes frugality ; a 
farmer or tiller of ground. The painful 
« brfhand plowing up his ground.“ Dryd; 
To HU/SBAND, V. A. to marry, or 
fupply with an huſband ; to manage with fruga- 
lity 3 to till or cultivate ground. A farmer 
c cannot by his ground. Bac, 
 HU/'SBANDLESS, Adj. without a huſ- 


band. 
HU'SBANDLY, . Adv. in a frugal or thrifty 
manner. | : 
"HU'SBANDRY, S. tillage, or the act of 
cultivating land; parfimony, or a careful 
management of money or time; the care of a 


family. 
HUSH, Interj. [formed from the ſound] 


8 be ſilent. 


HUSH, Adj. filent, quiet, or till, generally 
wſed in a comparative fenſe. As bufp as 
4 death. Sal. | | 

To HUSH, V. A. to till; to filence; 
to quiet ; to appeaſe. 

 HU/SH-MONEY, S. money given to ſtifle 
evidence, or hinder information. 

HUSK, S. [ buldſch, Belg.] the outmoſt 
covering of fruit or corn. | 

To HUSK, V. A. to ſtrip off the outward 
covering from corn, or fruit. 

HU'SKED, Adj. bearing, or covered with 
a hnſk or hull. . | 
 HU'SKY, Adj. abounding in, or conſiſting 
of, huſks. — 

RU'SSY, S. [a corruption of buſrviſe, 
-uſed in an ill ſenſe] a bad manager; a bad or 
'wanton woman. 

HU!/STINGS, S. Eee Sax. ] a court 
of Common Pleas held before the lord mayor 
and aldermen, at Guildhall, London. Ir is 
the principal and higheſt court belonging to the 
city; and exiſted ſo early as the reign of Edward, 
the Confeſſor. : 2 

To HU'STLE, V. A. to ſhake together. 

HU'SWIFE, S. [huſevif, Sax, from bus, 
Sax. a houſe, and if, Sax, a woman or, 
wife] a woman that is either a bad manager, 
ora perſon of infamous character; an cono- 
miſt, or a woman that conducts the affairs of a 
family with frugality, © The bounteous 
« buſwife, nature. Shak, Johnſon obſerves, 


that it is common to uſe houſezvife in a good 
nnſe, but huſwoife or buſſy in a bad one. 


To HU/SWIFE, V. A. to manage with 
economy and frugality. 


| 


H 


© thock, and encounter, © 'The noiſe of battle | HUT, S. [burte, Sax. ] a low, mean, and 


poor cottage, =. 
; HUTCH, S. [buche,' Fr. bwyacea, Sax] 
a corn cheſt ; a kind of houſe, with 'a wired 
door, otherwiſe reſembling a cheſt, uſed te 
keep rabbits in. Fol. 
To HUZZ, V. N. {from the ſound] to 
buzz or murmur. | : 
_ HUZZA' Interj. a ſhout or ery of joy. 
To HUZZA' V. N. to make a ſhout of joy, 
Actively, ts receive with ſhouts of joy, or 
acclamations, | | 


| HY!ACINTH, S. ¶ Hyacintbus, Lat. jacinthe, 


Fr.] in Botany, a flower. Among jewellers, a 
gem of the fize of a nutmeg, of various de- 
| grees of deepneſs and paleneſs, but always of 
a a deadiſh red, with a mixture of yellow. | 

HY/ACINTHINE, Adj. [vaxotwee, Gr.] 
made of hyacinths ; yellow, or of the colour 
of hyacinths. “ His hyancinthine. locks,” 
Par. Loft. | 

HY'ADS, or HY!ADES, 8. [of badeg, Cr.] 
a conſtellation of ſeven ſtars in the Bull's head, 
the principal of which, called A{debaran, by 
the Arabs, is in the Bull's left eye. They are 
famous among the ancient poets for bringing 
rain, 3 ; ; 

 HY'ALINE. Adj. [vanwes, Gr.] glaſſy; 
cryſtalline ; made of, or reſembling glaſs, 
Uſed ſubſtantively by Milton „ on the clear 
tt byalrne, the glaſly ſea. Par. Loft, 

HY'BRIDOUS, Adj. [bybridz, Lat. vggie, 
325 begotten between animals of a different 
pecies. a 1 

 HYDA'/TIDES, S. in Medicine, little 
ry bladders of water in any part of the 

Y. 

HYDRA, S. [Lat. from ug, Gr.] a 


kind of water ſnake, ſeigned to hare many 


heads, which grew again when cut off. In 
Aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation conſiſting 
of 26 flars. | | | 
HY'DR AGOGUES, S. [uTwg, and ay, 
Gr.] ſuch medicines as occafion the diſcharge 
of watery humours. | 
 HYDRAU'LIC, or HY!DRAULICAL, 
Adj. [from hydraulics] relating to the convey- 
ance of water by pipes, | 
* HYDRAU'LICS, S. Code, and avac, Gr.] 
in its primary ſenſe, the ſcience of the motion 
of water or fluids through pipes; but at preſent 
extended not only to the conducting and raifing 
of water, the conſtructing of engines for that 
purpoſe, but likewiſe the laws of the motion 
of fluid bodies. | | 
HYDRO'CELE, S. [of vg, and xn*1, 
Gr. J a watery rupture, ſituated in the ſcrotum, 
or groin. | | 
HYDROCE'PHALUS, 8. [from v3we, and 
xe$aan, Gr.] in Medicine, a watery head, or 
dropſy in the head. C 
HYDRO GRAPHER. S. [from vd, and 


HU'SWIFERY, S. management of houſhold yea, Or.] one that makes maps or charts 


affairs ; management of ſuck branches of farm- 


of the ſ 


11 
4 


HYDRO'- 


ai i _ a - 


| reckoned untameable, and reported to imitate 


— to diſpirit, or make melancho- 


_ * 
223 


. 


J 
 HyDRO/GRAPHY, s. [See Hydrographer] 
the art of deſcribing or drawing maps or charts 
ME RO» wo STi THER; 
HY!PRQMANCY, 8. [bp ment 5 
the Act of art of foretelling future events by 
means of water, | | We 
HY!/DROMEL, 8. [of „eg, and jth, 
Or.] mead, or a drink made of honey diluted 
with water, and fermented by 4 long and gentle 
best, S nc h 5 
HY!/DROMETER, S. [of v3wg, and At- 
Tov, Gr an inftrument to meaſure the gra- 
vity, denſity, velocity, and other properties of 
water, 1 . 
HYDRO'METRY, S. [See Hydrometer] 
the act or ait of meaſuring the gravity, and 


other properti 
HYDRO! 


ies of water. „ 
> PHO BIA, S, ; [ hydro . ie, Fr. 
of dag, and Sog, Gr.] in Medicine, an 
averſion or , dread of water; a. dangerous 


ſymptom attending perſons bit by a mad 
dog. 22 ; 4 ; n 9 
HYDRO/PIC, or HYDRO/PICAL, Adj. 
[hydropigue, Fr. bydropicus, Lat:] dropf cal, 
or affected with the dropſy, See Dropſy. .. 
HYDROSTA'TICAL, S. from ydreſta- 
tics] relating to, or taught by hydroſtatics, 
YDROSTA'TICALLY, Adv. after the 
manner, or according to the principles of hy- 
droltatics cats — 3 
Hy DROꝶSSTA Tics, S. [of bg, and 
cariun, Gr.] that part of mechanics which 
conſiders the weight of gravity of fluids, or of 
{ſolid bodies 3 or placed in them. 


, HYDRO'TIC, S. [bydrtigue, Pr. er 
Gr.] a medicine which purges water or 


phlegm, and cauſes ſweating. 58 
HY/EN, or HYE'NA, S. I Hhene, Fr. 

byzna, Lat.] a wild beaſt of a darkiſh- grey 

colour, ſpotted with black, reſembling a wolf, 


a human voice, in order to ſeduce its prey. 
' HYGRO'METER, S. [of vypo;, and jur- 
re, Or.] a machine or inſtrument uſed 
to meaſure the , degrees of moiſture of the 
air 


 HY!GROSCOPE, . S. [from vyp%,.. and 
ce. Or.] an inſtrument to ſhew the 
different degrees of moiſture or dryneſs of the 
air, | 
HY'MEN, .S. [G, Gr.] the god of 
. 4 F . marriage. In Anato- 
my, the virginal membrane. 8 
HYMENB/AL;z or HYMENEAN, Ad. 
relating or belonging to marriage. el 
HYMN, S. [bymte, Fr. hymene, Sau.] a 
religious ſong or * : 
| To HYMN, . A, [vuwnw, Gr.] to praiſe 
in Rags Neuterly, to ſing religious ſongs in 
wor Ip. . ; - 
_ HY!MNIC, Adi. relating to hymas or 
ſongs of praiſe tl ES ara ee © The 
bymnic notes.” Donne, 8 
To HYP, V. A. [contrafted from hypo- 


* 
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HYPA/LLAGE, S. [from una, Gr. 


a figure in rhetoric, wherein words change caſes. 


with each other; as in Dare claſſibus auſtros. 
Where claſſibus is the dative inſtead of au, 
the grammatical ſenſe and conſtruction being 
Dare claſſes auſtris. . 

_ HY'PER, S. [a word curtailed from Hyper- 
critic] a perſon more tritical than he need be, 


„Critics I read on other men—and bypers upon 


te them. Prior. F 
. HYPERBOLA, 8. [hyperbole, Fr.] in 


Geometry, a curve line, formed by the ſection 


of à cone. 5 
_ HYPE'RBOLEF, S. [Fr. uri, and Baru, 
Gr.] a figure in Rhetoric, whereby any thing 
is increaſed or diminiſhed beyond the exact 
truth 3 as in the following ſentence, 


* manſion for him.“ ak. 

_ HYPERBOY/LIC, or HYPERBO'LICAL, 

Adj. [hyperboligue, Pr.] in Geometry, be- 

longing to or having the properties of an hyper- 

bola. In Rhetoric, extenuating or exaggerating 

beyond the truth, 214-7 
HYPERBOLICALLY, Adv. in the form, 


or after the manner of an hyperbola. In 


Rheteric, in ſuch a manner as to extenuate or 
exaggerate beyond the truth, «- 
 HYPERBO'LIFORM, Adj. having the 
form or reſemblance of an hyperbola. ts 
HYPEKBO/REAN, Adj. ehorcen, 
Fr. byperborcas, Lat.] 8 Ls, 
HYPERCRI TIC, S. [Hypereritigue, Fr.] 
a perſon who criticiſes or cenſures with too great 
nicety and rigour. See Hyper. . 
HYPERCRITICAL, Adj. critical beyond 
meaſure, . | | TY 
HYPERME'TER, S. [of ore, and s- 
Tpv, Gr.] any thing beyond or greater than 


or the uſual meaſure, ' ** When a may riſes 
% beyond fix fcot, he his an byprrineter.”* 
Guard. > | : 
HYPERSA'/RCOSIS, S. [Gr. of vn, 
and oazz2;, Gr.] in Surgery, the growth of 
fungous fleſh, _ | F 
 HY/PHEN, S. Com, Gr.] in Grammar 
and Printing, a thort line drawn between 
ſyllables or compound words, and ſhewing that 
they -are to be joined, as in God-head, ever- 
% Ä | 
HVYPNO Tic, S. [from urveg, Gr.] any 
medicine that procures or Induces ſleep. 
 HYPOCHO!NDRES, S. [hyfochondre, Fr. 
vox o1Fpor, Gr. ] The two-regions lying on each 
fide the cartilago enfiformis, thoſe o* the ribs 
and the tip of the breaſt, one of which 


ſpleen ; . ; 
| HYPOCHO'NDRIAC, or HYPOCHON- 
DRIA' , 3 *% 

mind; producing melancholy. The &ypochonariuc 
paſſion, is a diſeaſe which affects the hypochon- 
dres; and occaſions melancholy, or diſordered 
imagination, and is varioufly named acccrding to 


* 


its tuation; when ſeated in the byyr ochonòtes, 
N a 85 ariſing 


« He 
cc was ſo gaunt, the caſe of a flagelet was a 


- _ 
r 


the ſtandard requires; any thing beyond a rule, 


contains the liver, and the other the 


CAL, Adj. melancholy; diſordered in 
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paſſion, contraftedly, the 


pours . 


=. 


ariſing from ſome diſorder of the parts contained. 
therein, it is properly called the hondriac 
byp, the ſpleen, &c. 
and when the flatulent rumblings in the inteſ- 
tines are conſidered, it is then named the va- 


HY'POCIST, S. [ bypaciſte, Fr. of vroxzr9%, 
Gr. ] in Medicine, an inſpiſſated juice of a fine 


ſhining black colour when broken, conſiderably 


hard and heavy, expreſſed from the fruit of a 
plant of the ſame name, and brought from the 
Levant. It is'a ſtrong aſtringent, and is uſed 
in the theriaca. * 8 5 | 
HYPO/CRISY, S. [bypocrific, Fr.] the act 
of counterfeiting religion or virtue, in order to 
paſs for religious and good, without really being 
either. | „ 
HY'POCRITE, S. [ vrov2rn;, Gr. ] one 
who affects the external appearance of religion 
or morality, purely to gain the good opinion of 
others, without being really either devout or 
moral. 8 | 5 Ti 


„ Adj. diſſembling; af- 


HY POCRUTICALLY, Adv. in a diſſem- 


bling, infincere manner. 


HYPOG&/STRIC, Adj. bypegaſtrigue, Fr.] 
ly. 


ſeated in; or belonging to, the lower bet 
HYPOGE'UM, S. a name given by ancient 
architects to all the parts of a. building under 


* ; 


und, as cellars, &c, 

HYPO'STASIS, S. [Þypoſtaſe, Fr. ] a diſ- 
tinct ſubſtance, 
uſed in ſpeaking of the doctrine of the. Holy 
Trinity. : | ; 


HYPOSTA'TICAL, Adj. [ hypeftatique, Fr.] 
in Chemiſtry, conſtituting as diftin&t principles, 


In Divinity, perſonal. The hypoftatical union, 
is the union of the haman nature with the di- 
vine. 

 HYPOTHENV'SE, S. [hypotenuſe, Fr. of 
vrobemovea, Gr. J. the longeſt fide of a right- 
angled triangle, or that fide which ſubtends, o 


is under and oppoſite to the right angle. 1 


HY PO/THESIS, S. [Gr.] a ſyſtem formed 
on ſome principle not proved, and laid down 
from the imagination, to account for ſome phæ- 
nomena; a ſuppoſition. 

HYPOTHF/TIC, or HYPOFHE!TICAL, 
Adj. ¶ bypotherique, Fr.] including a ſuppoſition ; 
conditional, oppoſite to poſiriwe. | 


HYFOTHE'TICALLY, Adv. upon fſuppo-- which, being moved by fingering the pieces of 


fition ; conditionally, 

HY'SSOP, S. „ Sax, Ay oe, Fr. byſo- 
pus, Lat. ae, 18 a, 12 3 
ment is oblong, ſtreaked, and permanent. The 
flower of one petal, with a narrow cylindrical 
tube, the chaps inclining, and the under lip tri- 
fid. It has four ſtamina which ſtand apart, and 
four germens, which become ſo many oval ſeeds 
fitting on the empalement. The branches were 
uſed by the Jews to ſprinkle with in purifica 
ny to which the Scriptures: allude in ſeveral 

aces. gs 
x! HYSTE'RIC, or HYSTERICAL, S. Cy 
terique, Fr, ] troubled with fits, affected with 


hyſterics. 


In Divinity, perſonality: 


low, 


HY S... | 
| diſorders in the womb ;. roc ing from diſor- 
das da the md. * . 
HYSTEFRICS, S. Cucteinoc, of Uripa, Or.] 
fits of women, ſuppoſed to proceed from diſor- 
ders in che womb ; medicines given to cute the 


% 
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1 B de ninth letter of the Engliſh alphabet, 
1. covnfidered both as a vowel and a conſo- 
' © F nant, and agreeable to that difference is 
; written or printed in a different form, the con- 
ſonant being produced below the line thus |; 
but the vowel ſtanding even with the other let- 
ters. The conſonant is called a jod, which is 
the na: ne by which the Hebrew > is called: in 
ſome words it is ſounded like a ſoft's 5 as in Jer, 
jeſt." The I vowel has two ſounds, 1ſt long, 
Which is generally noted by an e final, as in 
wine; zdly ſhort, as in thin. When placed 
before e, it makes a dipthong of the ſame ſound 
Fas 'a double e, as in field, pronounced fecld, 
After o it makes a mingled found compoſed of 
that of the two vowels, as in coil, coin. I 
abbreviatures, it ſtands for the name of Jeſus, 
and was formerly a numeral letter ſignify ing 100, 
but at preſent is uſed to denote an unit or one. 
I, Pronoun perſonal: of 17, Goth. ic, Sax. or 
ich, Belg, ] uſed by a perſon when ſpeaking of, 
or aſctibing an action to, himſelf, Sometimes 
it is uſed inſtead of ay, yea, or yer; from ia, 
Sax. , Sir, the took ches, and read them 
jn my preſence.”” Shak, | 
To JA'BBER, V. N. [gaber, Fr. gabbare, 
Ital.] to talk idly, or bert thinking; to 
prate or chatter; to talk inarticulately, or ſo as 
| not to be underſtood. ARES a 
IABBERER, S. one who tallts too faſt, or 
ſo 1natticulately as not to be underſtood. ; 
'JA'CENT, Adj. | jacens, Lat.] lying at 
| length. In the jacent poſture.” Motton. 
Merz, S. [ jacinte,, Fr.] the ſame 28 
Hyacinth, which ſee; 8 
JAR, S. the diminutive of John] a ge- 
neral term: of contempt for a ſaucy or paltry 
| perſon... © Theſe bragging Jacht. Shak, The 
- inftrument with which boots are pulled off, or 
| ſpits are turned; a young pike, applied to fiſh, 
In Muſic, a piece of box fitted with a quil}, 


— 


ivory, moves againſt the wire, and ſounds 2 
ſpinnet, or harpſicord, Sc. Joined to the name 
of animals, when both ſexes are fignified by one 
word, it implies the male, as a jackaſs ; a fmal 
bow. | EIN ah 

Jack AL, S. [chacal, Fr, I a ſmall animal 
' ſaid to ſtart prey for the lion 
: > ro halen} NTHORN, S. [for Jack avi 
& lantborn, becauſe it reſembles a perſon going 
with a lanthorn and candle] a flery meteor, 
"Which reſembles the light of a candle at a dil- 
| tance ; the reflexion of the ſun beams throw? 
by means of a looking glaſs upon wall. 
JACKALENT, S. a ſimple e 


„ 


b 
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Lack mars. 8. a monkey a age, ki. 


guratively, a coxcomb, or pert, impertinent 
fellow. n Der RODS? : 2 4 ; L 
 JA'CK BO Ts, 8. large thick boots, uſed 
by the horſe of an army to defend the legs. 
A/CKDAW, S. a blackiſh bird, taught to 
imitate the human voice. 
JACKET, S. ¶ jaquette, Fr. jatke, Tet.) a 
hort coat, pr kind of waiſtcoat, worn by wo- 
men for the upper part of their riding dreſo, 
Sc. To beat one's jacket, is to threſh or beat a 


perſon. 5 SPE 25 ee 1690463 
JA/CK>KETCH, 8. a name given by the 
vulgar to the public hangman or exetutioner. 
JA/CK; PUDDING, S. a perſon who plays 
tricks and other pleaſantries, in order to divert 
2 mob. {nt 1 | 2 ' 469 3976 L 
JA/'COR's-LADDER, S. in Botany, the 
Greek intent e 4m) 45/7 7 A GT 
JA!COB's-STAFF, S. Jacob r. Bb, Teut.] 
2 pilgrim's ſtaff, ſo called, from the pilgri- 
mages made to St. K at Compoſtella. In 
Aſtronomy; a eroſs ſtaff, uſed for.taking heights, 
ſo called, in alluſion to the ladder in Jacob's 
dream 1 enn ie 


— 


JACULA'TION, S. jaculatio, of jaeulor, 
Lat.] the act of throwing a dart or other miſſide 
weapon. “ Hurld to and fro with jaculations 
0 dire.“ Par. Lofts PER 2 £ i _ en N | 

Jab, S. {from gaau, Sax,] a horſe of no 
ſpirit or value; a bired horſe. Figuratively, a, 
woman of bad character: generally uſed as a 
term of cantempt;/ noting ſometimes age, gene- 
rally vice: but when applied to a young wo- 
man, it ex rather irony than reproach. 
In Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of jaſper, of ex- 
treme hardneſs, of à colour compoſed of a 
pale bluiſh grey, or aſh colour, and a pale green 
intermiet. Ne 

To JADE, V. N. to tire or make weary; 
to overbear or harraſs: like a horſe. that is over | 
ridden,. . Thus jaded by a piece of ſeatlet. 
Shak, To ride or tyrannize over: To let 
« imagination jade me- Shak, 

JA!DISH, Adj. uſed with trich, miſchievous, 
applied to the qualities of a vitious horſe, © Un- 
chaſte, applied to women. , 099 

To JAG; V. A. [gaggan, Brit.] to hatk or 


cut into ſllts and no , like the teeth of à ſaw. 
2 8. any ching reſembling the terth of 
4 law ; an eſcallop. n TEM 2 


JA'GGY, Adj. of an uneven ſurface; hav- 
ing extremities reſembling the teeth of a ſaw, 

JA'GGEDNESS,. S. unevenneſs at the ex- 
tremity ; having its extremities reſembling the 
Won | p 5 5 5 - 

AIL, S. [formerly written jaole, of geol, 

Fr, See Gan] place where — or 
debtors are confined. ee 

JAIL-BIRD, S. a perſon who has been con- 
fined in a priſon. for ſome crime: 

JATLER, S. one who has the care of a 
priſon. ; | , SY 

JAKES; & [of-uncertain etymology] a place | 
where. perſans anſwer the calls of nature, and 
depoſite their excrements, called by Londonneis 
an beuſe of affice. | 


— 


HAN 
rm and ſolid root of a wrinkled ſurface, a 
faintiſh ſmell, and acrid taſte, It is an excellenc 
purge in all caſes where ſerous humours are to 


after the difcovety of America, and teceived its 
name Falap or Jalop from Aalapa, à town in 
New Spain, near which it was diſcovered  - 

JAM, 8. eee unknown] a tart, 
or conſerve of fruits boiled with fugar and was 
ter. A faſpbetry jam. 8 

JA'MAICA; S. one of the Greater Antil- 


ocean; in North America. This ifland having 
been diſcovered in 1493, by Columbus, in his 
ſecond voyage to the Weſt Indies, he changed 
the name Jamaica to St. Jago, which 
it retained while in the hands of the Spa- 
niards for 150 years, during which time they 
deſtroyed moſt of the natives ; but after they 
were diſpofſeſſed by the Engliſh, it recovered its 
old appellation, It lies between lat, 17 and 
nearly „ N. and between long. 76 and 
79 deg. W. It is in length from E. to W. 140 
Engliſh miles, and about 60 in breadth from N. 


to S. Its form is oval. This countty is inter- 


ſected from E, to W. with a ridge of lofty 
mountams, rugged and rocky, which are called 
the blue mountains; on each fide of. theſe are 


The larger mountains are little better than ſo 
many rocks; and whete there is any earth, it is 
only a ſtubborn clay. The mountains are very 
ſteep, and the rocks tumbled upon one another 
ſtupenduouſſy, occaſioned by the frequent earth- 
quakes Which have ſhaken this iſland in all 
times; yet bare of earth as they are, they are all 
covered th the very top with a great variety of 
beautiful trees, flouriſhing as it were in à per- 


petual ſpring, from the rains frequently falling, 


and the miſts perpetually brooding upon them, 
The rocks are the parents of abour 100 fine ri- 
vulets; which tumble down their fides in cata- 
rats, forming amidft the precipices and verdure 
of the trees, à wildly pleaſing imagery, and car- 
rying down with its torrent ſtones and timber: 
but none' of them ate navigable. This iſland 


Britain, not only for its trade, but for its fite 
in the very heart of the Spaniſh acquiſitions in 


from the continent, but muſt neceſſarily fail 
within Gght of Jamaica. It abounds with ſe- 


| veral fine bays, which ate convenient and ſafe 


for any number of ſhipping. 
JAMB, S. [ jambe, Fr. jambics, Span.] any 
ſupporter, particularly applied to thoſe on each 
fide a door, 9 | 7 5 
IA'MBIC, 8. 5 Fr. jambicus, Lat.] 
verſes compoſed of ö 
long ſyllable : and being generally uſed in ſaty- 


| rical compoſitions,” is applied figuratively to ſig- 


nify ſatire,” In keen zambics,”” Dryd. 
To JANGEE, V. A. [ jargier, Fr.] to 


tuneable ſound, _ 3 
JA'NGLER, S. a quarrelſome, noiſy, prat- 
tling fellow. 


JA'LLAP, S. Cr. jalagium, low Lat. 1 21 


Nu 2 2 


* 


be evacuated, was not known in Europe till 


les of the Weſt Indies, and in the Atlantic 


chains of ſmaller mountains gradually lower. 


is of great importahcè to the crown of Great 


America: ſo that no veſſel can come to or go 


jambic feet, or a ſhort and 


1 
r „„ „ * 


quarrel, or bicker in words; to make an un- 
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: JANITOR, S. a doorkeeper, or porter at 
JANIZARY, S. [from genitcberi, Turk. 


an order of foot ſoldiers in the Turkiſh armies, 
reputed the foot guards of the grand ſeignor, 
* JANTY, or JAUNTY, Adj. ¶ corrupted 
from gentil, Fr.] thowy ; or careleſsly adorned. 
„A janty flattern.“ Special. 
IAN AR, S. 1 Lat.] the firſt 
month of the year, ſo named from Janus, to 
whom it was dedicated by the ancient Romans, 
JA'PAN, or HI'PHON, S. (as it is called by 
the inhabitants) is an empire of the Eaſt Indies, 
in Afia, divided into ſeveral diftint kingdoms 
under one monarch of the whole. It is the 
moſt eaſterly. part in all our hemiſphere ; and 
conſequently the place where the riſing ſun is 
firſt ſeen, at leaſt eight hours before us. It 


conſiſts of ſeveral large iflands,. beſides many 


ſmall ones, lying between lat 30 and 40 deg. 

N. and between long. 130 and 144 deg. E. 
JAPAN, 8. [from Japan in Afia, where 

this kind of work was originally done] weod 


varniſhed and raiſed in figures, painted in gold 


and other colours. Figuratively, china, or fine 
japanned porcelaine. | ; 5 185 
To JAPAN, S. to varniſh, or embelliſh 
with figures glazed with varniſfſn. 
© JAPA/NNER, 8. one ſkilled in varniſhing, 
To JAR, ¶ from eorre, Sax. guerre, Fr. ] to 
ſtrike together with a kind of a ſhort rattling ; 
to make a diſagreeable harſh tune. Figura- 
. tively, to claſh, interfere, act in oppoſition, or 
de inconfiftent ; to quarrel or diſpute. . 
IAR, S. a diſagreeable, harſh, untuneable 
ſound, Figuratively, a quarrel, or ſtate of diſ- 
cord. A door left a jar, is a door left half open; 
JARDES, S. hard calleus tumors in horſes, 
= little below the bending of the ham on the 
outſide. . 
IA RGON, S. [Fr. gericon 
ticulate and onintellgible ta 
words without ideas. 
JASMINE, S. 
pronounced ij amine] a tree with narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, bearing a white ſweet · ſcented 
flower. | 8 | 
 JA/SMINE-PERSIAN, S. a plant; a ſpe- 
cies of the lilac. - 5 
FA'SPER, S. [ jaſpe, Fr. jaſpis, Lat. ] a hard 
None of a bright, beautiful, green colour, ſome- 
times clouded with white, found in many parts 
of the Eaft Indies, Cc. in maſſes of various 
3 8 7 
'  TA'VELIN, S. [ javeline, Fr. javelina, Span.] 
a ſpear or half pike, with an iron pointed 
bead: formerly uſed either by ſoot or horſe. 
| Eo e S. ¶ jaunifſe, of jaune, Fr. 
yellow] in Medicire, a diſeaſe ariſing from a 
vitiated ſtate of the blood and humours, by an 
erxcrementitious bile, from a fault of the bilious 
duds, greatly injuring the functions of the 


4, Span.] inar- 
i the: uſe of 


ius. 8 80 
J 4U'NDICED, Adj. affeQed with the jaun- 
G 5 


— 


5 
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** 
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Jaſmin, Fr. it is commonly 
4 


body, and rendering the ſkin of a yellow eo- | 


10 f 


To jAuxr, v. N. [jant#; Fr. I te wandef 
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JAUNT, S. a ramble, flight, or excurſion. 
| "JAU'NTINESS, S. See Jamy] aitineſs; a 
looſe and careleſs air; genteelneſs, ©" © * . 
JAW, S. the bone in the mouth in which 
the teeth are fixed. Figuratively the mouth; 
a term of contempt. Hr EE 
JAY, S. [fo named from his ery T a bird 
about the ſme of a pigeon, with blue feathers 
on its wings, and of a kind of light brown or 
clay colour on its breaſ. 
JA'ZEL;+S.-a precious Stone of an azure 
or blue colour, $$:449 235 6 
ICE, S. fof 7s, _ water or other liquor 
frozen hard by cold; ſugar-melted and grown 
hard afterwards, To break the ice, is to make 
the fir: opening to any attempt, 
To ICE, V. to freeze water lard; to cover 
with ice, dr concreted ſuga. 
FCEHOUSE, S. a houſe in which ice is pre- 
ſerved {or uſe in the hot ſeaſon. | 
FCELAND,'S. in Latin Iſlandia, ſo cal- 
led from its extreme coldneſs, a large iſland 
in the northern ocean, belonging to Denmark. 
It lies between lat. 64 and 67 deg. ſo that the 
Artie circle paſſes through its northern parts; 
and between long. 10 and 27 deg. W. about 
$00 miles W. of Norway, and nearly the ſame 
rom tlie moſt northern iſſes of Scotland. Its 
governor or viceroy reſides at fort Beſſeſſid, on 
the S. W. part of the iſland. In the N. pert 
of this iſland, for two months, namely, while 
the ſun is in Gemini and Cancer, it never goes 
entirely below the horizon; and one half of it 
remains above the ſame during the longeſt day, 
from ten at night till two in the morning, when 
it riſes quite above the herizon. And about 
the winter · ſolſtice, while the ſun is in Sagitta- 
rius and Capricorn, that is, for the ſpace of 
two months, it does not riſe entirely above the 
horizon; but one half of ir is only to be ſeen 
from ten in the morning till two in the after- 
noon, when it ſets entirely. The natives live 
in little huts covered with turf, and half 
under ground. The cold is very intenſe ; 
between which and ſummer is 'a ſhort ſpring 
and autumn; and yet the ſoil is faid to be not 
ſo barren as that of Norway under the ſame pa- 
'rallel z and affords ſome paſture for cattle, 
The heat in ſummer, for the: ſhort time it laſts, 
is very canſiderable; the ſun being only between 
three and four hours under the horizon. 
ICH'DIEN; S. [ I erwe, from the Teut. or 
Sax. ] tbe motto of the prince of Wales, for- 
merly that of John king of Bohemia on bis 
ſhield, to denote that he was ſubſervient to Phi- 
lip king of France, whoſe pay he received, but 
being ſſain by Edward the black prince, the ſon 
of Edward III. he then aſſumed the motto, to 
denote his obedience to his father; fince which 
it has always been borne by the prince of 
Wales. c n 
ICHNEU'MON,'S. N Gr.] a fmall 
| animal remarkable for its antipathy to the ero- 
codile, whoſe eggs its breaks, The ichneumon 
fly, is a fly which is bred in the body of 1 


T.D I, 
pillars, and is ſo called in alluſion to the re- 
port that the iehneumon gets down the throat 
of the crocodile, and eats its way out through 
the crapotile's belly... uno 
ICHNO'GR'APHY, S. [from ee, and 
vga, Gr. ] in Perſpective, the view of any 
thing cut off by a plane patallel to the horizon, 
juſt at the bottom of it. 5 
I'CHOR, S. Lx p, Gr.] in Medicine, a 
thin watery humour, or that matter which flows 
from ulcers. | | 
1 2 ſanious; 
ſed, applied to hum ours. 
5 FCICLE, S. [from ice] a ſhoot or thread of 
ice hanging down from any high place. 


VCINESS, S. the ftate of water grown hard 


by cold. | | 
CON, S. [ un, Gr.] a picture, reſem- 
blance, portrait, or 


xxy and x\aw, Or.] a breaker of images. 


with the jaundice,  ( 
applied to medicines. | 
ICY, Adj. full of, or covered with, ice. Fi- 
guratively, cold, applied to the touch. Froſty, 
applied to the weather, Not warm; free from 
paſſion, applied to the mind. 

I'D, contrafted from I ewould. 

IDEA, S. Lider, Fr. Fa, Gr.] whatſoever 
the mind perceives in itſelf, or is the immediate 
object of perception, thought, or underſtanding ; 
the ſonm under which any thing appears to the 
mind, or the object on which-the mind is em- 
ployed when thinking; a notion. 

IDE'AL, Adj. mental; intellectual; exiſt- 
ing in the mind, 1 ; 

IDE/ALLY, Adv. mentally; in the mind. 

IDE/NTIC, or IDE'NTICAL, Adj. iden- 
tique, Fr.] the ſame ; implying the fame thing, 
or the ſame idea. Js. | 

IDE'NTFTY, S. [:dentice, Fr.] fameneſs ; 
that by which a thing is itſelf, or by which it 
is diſtinguiſhed from any other, : 

IDES, S. [idus, Lat.] a term anciently uſed 
to diſtinguiſh time : it fell on the 13th of every 
month, excepting in March, July, October, in 
which it is the x xth, becauſe in thoſe months it 
was fix days before the nones, but in the others 
enly four, i , | 


IDIO/CRASY, S. [idiccraſe, Fr.] a pecu- 


harity of conſtitution. 

VDIOCY, S. [/2:a7:2, Gr.] fooliſhneſs, or 
weakneſs of underſtanding. I ftand not 
upon their idiocy. Bac. Not in uſe. 

FDIOM, S. {idiome, Fr. iFicqua, Gr.] a 
manner of ſpeaking, or phraſe peculiar to any 
particular lanzuage. 8 

IDIOMA'TIC, or IDIQMA'TICAL, Adj. 
peculiar to a language. „ 

IDIOSY!/NCRASY, 8. from 465, cue and 
xpao;, Gr.] 2 diſpoſition or temper peculiar to 
a perſon % $05 5 53/7 FFD 

IDVOT, 8. [| idiote, Fr, idiota, Lat. ] a 
cangelings or ene who has not the uſe of 
reaſon, | yp i 1 BY 


repreſentation z an image, | 
ICO'NOCLAST, S. ¶iconoclaſte, Fr. of - 
' I manner; without care, attention, or 
ICTERICAL, Adj. [i#ericus, Lat.] affected 
'Good againſt the jaundice, | 


— 


"> We: Be 

a manner r eee ts a language 3 
folly ; weakne 
reaſon. . | 

IDLE, Adj. [7det, ydel, Sax.] lazy; averſe 
to labour, or unemployed, applied to perſons. 
Uſeleſs; vain 3. ineffeftual ; worthleſs, applied 
to things. 'Trifling, or of no importance, ap - 
plied to narratives or diſcourſes, Ide formerly 


2 


the wicked offers of Mammon are called idle. 
« offers. 1 | 


thin; undi- | EDLER, S. a perſon who paſſes bis time in 


idleneſs, or-without employment, 5 
To IDLE, V. N. to paſs time in lazineſs or 
without employment. „ 
VDLE-HEADED, Adj. fooliſh, or wanting 
underſtanding. * | e 
V'DLENESS, 8. I idelneſſe, Sax. ] averſion ta 
labour; want of employment. , 
FDLY, Adv. lazily ; in a fooliſh or trifling 
rofit. 
6e I idly heard,” Shak, Without effect; in 
vain, * Ceaſe” to bark any longer idly againſt 
e the truth. ' Hooker. | 
FDOL, S. [idole, Fr. idolum, Lat, e 
Gr.] an image worſhipped as a god; a coun- 
terfeit, image, or reſemblance : hence the word, 
dol, for a jointed image played with by chil- 
dren, A perſon loved or reſpectæd to adoration, 
«© The people's idol. Denham, 
* IDO'/LATER, S. ſidolatre, Fr. idehlatra, 
Lat.] one who pays divine worſhip to images, or 
transfers the homage, due to the Creator, unto 
a creature, | orien gt 
IDO'LATRIZE, V. A, to honour idols with 
divine worſhip, _ 5 
IRO'LATROUS, Adj. tending to idolatry, 
or transferring the honour and worſkip- due to 
God unto other things. > 4 
IDO'LATRY, S. [delatrie, Fr. idololatria, 
at. See 1dolater] the worthi > of images, the 
act of making any image to repreſent. the Deity z 
an inordinate love or reſpect tor any erſon or 
creature, | | 
I'DOLIST, S. a worſhipper of images or 
falſe gods: a poetical word. % Idol and 
„% atheiſts. Milt. | 
To YDOLIZE, V. A. to love or reverence 
any thing or perſon to an exceſs approaching to 
adoration, ET 
IDO/NEOUS, Adj. [;doneus, Lat. ] fit; pro- 
per; convenient. Conferred on an idoneous. 
<< perſon. chliße. Not in uſe. 
FDYL, 8. LS A,,]̃ Gr, idyllum, Lat.] 4 
ſhort poem. | 
I. E. an abreviature for id ef, Lat. that is; 
that is to ſay. 1 
JEALOUS, Adj. [pronounced jeVous, jd- 
loux, Fr, gelolo, Teal.] ales of not being 
equally beloved by one whom one loves; ſuſ- 
picious of the ſincerity of a married perſon's at- 
fections; fond; emulous, or proſecuting with 
a kind of rivalſhip; full of ſuſpicion. . 
EA'LOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
betray ſuſpicion of the fincerity of a lover or 
married perſon ; extremely cautious, vigilant, or 


VDIOTISM, 8. Ligne, Fr; .., Gr] | 


zealous, 
| Nn 3 JEA'LOUS- 


— 


of "underſtanding, or want of 


| was uſed to ſignify wicked, as in Spenſer, where 


| 
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JEATQUSNESS, 8, fee date of being. 
jealous ; ſuſpicious with reſpect to the fincerity 
of love, or extremely zealous; nor to be ſur- 
paſſed in any, performance by 8 | 

JEALOUSY, S. [ jaloufie, Fr. | 
mind Wherein a lover imagines himſelf not 
equally beloved, or a married perſon who ſuſpects 
the huſband or wife not faithful to the marriage 
bed; a ſuſpicious fear. 4 

To JEER, V. N. to ſcoff; to moek ; to 
railly, or treat with ridicule.  —_ | 

JEER, S. an expreſſion wherein. a perſon is 
ridiculed and rendered angty; a diſpleaſing jeſt 
. en 
IEERER, S. one who ſeoſfs or mocks a 
perſon ; one who treats another with ridicule 
and difpleaſing jeſts. LE 

JEE/RINGLY, Adv. in a ſcornful or con- 
temptuous manner; with a_ ſly and offenfive 


; JEHO'VAH, S. [, Heb.] the proper 
name of Gad in the Hebrew., The Jews pre- 
tend that the true pronunciation of this name is 
unknown either to men or angels, and therefore 
in the Maſorete bibles. it is pointed and pro- 
nounced as if Elohim. ters ; 5 
JEJUNA'TION, S. faſting; abſtaining from 
eating. ; 5 
JEJU!NE, Adj. ¶Jeiunus, Lat.] wanting, 
empty, or void. © Jejune of ſpirit.“ Bacon, 
Puie, void of mixture, elemental. © Fejune, 
& or limpid water. Brown. Dry, vnaffecting, 
or void of the ornaments of rhetoric, applied to 
ſtile. . ON 
JEJU!NENESS, S. penury, poverty, or 
want of ſpirit, applied to bodies. Dryneſs, or 
wanting matter and embelliſhments to engage 


the attention and pleaſe the mind, applied to 


ſtile or literary compoſitions. | 
JE'LLY, S. See Gelly, which is the proper 
lling. ; 55 5 
IENNET, S. See Genner. 


o 


8 | 
o JEO'PARD, V. A. [pronounced jeþard, 
in this and other words from the ſame original, 
See Feopardy] to hazard, or expoſe. to, danger 
% That jeopard:d their lives. Jude v. 18. 
Uſed only in divinity. 13 
F JE/OPARDOUS, Adj. expoſed to hazard or 
anger. | | e 
JEOPARDY, S. eee e from 
Jai, or jeu perdy, Fr.] hazard, or a ſtate wherein 
a perſon is expoſed to extreme danger. Were 
e in fefa „„ 
JERICHO, S. once a large, populous, and 


royal city of Judæa, in Aſiatic Turky, It lies 


in a wide and fertile plain. It was the firſt city 


Joſhua took after croſſing the Jordan, from 
which it lay ſix miles W. Here Herod had a 


magnificent palace, where he cauſed the high- 
prieſt Ariſtobulus to be ſmothered in a bath. 
Our bleſſed Saviour often viſited it; and here 
he was nobly entertained by Zaccheus, Among 


the great variety of trees and plants that grew 
in the plains of Jericho, the roſe called by its 


name has been often celebrated, both by the an- 
cient and modern travellers: alio the famous 


balm · tree was produced ig this neighbourhood. 


* * 0 
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: 1 ſlate of | 


| Cafar, and 
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now greatly reduced from ita fp ſplendor. 


alem. | 2 | 
To JERK, V. A. to firike with a quick and 
violent blow. | wy 3 
; unk. 8, à blow given with a kind of 
a ſpring and forcible quickneſs ; a ſudden ſpring ; 
a quick jolt that ſhocks and ftarts, 
| © Twim backwards by jerks, or ſprings.”* Grenw. 
| JE'RKEN, S. [a diminutive of cyrtel, Sax. ] 
| a jacket, ſhort, coat, cr cloſe waiſtcoat. 
JE'RSEY, S. one of the iſlands and old re- 
mains of the duchy of Normandy, in France, 
belonging ever fince the conqueſt to the Englich 
crown, Tt lies in the Engliſh channel, pretty 
near the coaft of France. This, with the other 
iſles of Guernſey, Alderney, and-Sarke, from 


| 18 lies tmenty-theee miles almoſt F. from Je 


being members of the biſhopric of Coutance, in 


| Normandy, were transferred from that dioceſe to 
Wincheſter. by the pope's bull in 1499, and 
further annexed to the latter ſee by queen Eliza- 
beth ; and conſequently may be —— a part 
of Hampſhire, They lie in the great bay called 
Mount St. Michael's, between Cape La Hogue 
in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle in Bretagne, 
Jerſey, in the time of the Romans, was called 
Cæſarea, probably from the dictator (for that 
the Romans were here, is evident from an an- 
cient-camp near the manor of Dilament, and 
from ſeveral of their coins found in different 
parts of the iſland) and the modern name is 
only a corruption of the old one ; as Fer, for 
ey, an iſland, or Cæſar's iſland, 
Augia was a name of till earlier date than that 
given by the Romans. Jerſey lies in lat. 49 
| deg. 7 min. N. and long. 2 deg. 26 min. W. 
from the meridian of London; eighteen miles 
W. of Normandy, and eighty- four S, of Port- 
land, in Dorſetſhire. It is not above twelve 
Engliſh miles in length; and its greateſt breadth 
at each extremity is but between ſix and ſeven, 


rocks and quickſands; but theſe prove dangerous 
toi its navigation; and the north fide, by reaſon 
of its high cliffs, is almoſt inacceſſible; but 
the ſouth ſide is nearly level with the water, 
The yalleys are well watered with broaks, which 
drive ſeveral corn and fulling-mills. Here they 
have plenty of cattle and ſheep; ſmall indeed, 
but their wool is fine, and their fleſn is ſweet, 
Their butter is very good, and honey incompa- 
rable, They have here abundance of ſea-fowl, 
alſo ſoland geeſe or barnacles. This iſland 
abounds with fiſn; beſides ſuch as are common 
in England, they have ſeveral peculiar ſpecies. 
The horſes are good, for draught, but few of 
them fit for the ſadcle. The only wild game 
here is bares and rabtits. The iſland produces 
roots and herbs, but not corn enough for the 
inhabitants, who have it either from England 
or France, and ſometimes for cheapneſs they 
ſend to fetch it from Dantzic; the woollen ma- 
nufactory of ſtock ings, caps, &c, and the cul- 
ture of cyder, of which they make 24,000 
hogſheads in ſome years, though they expor 


Uttle, together wirb the inereaſe of 3 
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Jericho, as moſt of the places In Paleſtine, is | 


«© Lobſters 


being about thirty in circuit: it is defended by ' 
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1 
and Hghways, taking them off the tillage of 
the land. The fields Here are incloſed with large 
mounds of earth, from fix to eight or ten feet 
high ; proportionally thick and folid, planted 
with quickſets, trees, and many of them faced 
with ſtone, The ſea- weed, called vraid, ſerves 
them both for fuel, and is the common manure 
uſel on their land, French wine and brandy. 


"SEW __ 


ſome eſteemed. equal with potatoes. 


purely to divert another. 
ST, S. [chiftes, Span.] any thing meant 


being very cheap, it is not worth their while to | only to divert a perſon, or raife laughter; a 
ſet up malting and brewing, The whole iſfand | witty or pointed turn of words, which diverts, 


being one entire rock, hardly a houſe even on 
the higheſt hill, but has ſome ſpring near it: 
and here is one impregnated with a purging 
mineral. The climate of Jerſey is in general 


ſalubrious, and the temperate inhabitants live to 


2 great age, though ſometimes the ague attacks 
them. The tides here are rapid and ftrong ; 
and by reaſon of the vaſt chain of rocks round 
the iſland, the water is at no time ſtill, as in 
the reſt of the 'Engliſh channel. The cold is 
not ſo violent in Jerſey as in other places of the 
ſame latitude, it being tempered by breezes al- 
moſt continually blowing from the ſea; but ſub- 
ject to ſtorms” by weſterly winds, This iſland | 
is extremely well "ſituated for trade in time of 
peace, and for annoying the French by their 
ptivateers in time of war. The inhabitants are 
computed to be about 20,000, French is the 
language both of the pulpit and the bar. The 
chief officer, who repreſents the king's perſon, 
is the governor. On the iſland are five well 
diſciplined regiments of militia, and the civil 
government is adminiftered by a bailey, aſſiſted 
by twelve jurats. N 
JE'RSEY, S. [from the iſland of Jerſey, 
which is famous for ſpinning of yarn, and its 
ſtocking manufacture] a fine woollen yarn, 
TE/SSAMINE, S, See Faſmine, 
]J&/RUSALEM, S. anciently Salem and Je- 
bis; among the Greeks and Latins it was 
known by the name of So/yma and V's get 
the capital of Judæa or Paleſtine, in Aſia. It 
was a very famous city while the Jews inhabited 
the country; and in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, it 
conſiſted of four parts, each being incloſed 
within its own walls; namely, 1. The old city, 


which ſtood on Mount Zion, where king David | 


built a palace. 2. The lower city, ſtiled alſo 
the Daughter of Zion, as being built after it; 
where king Solomon's palace ſtood, alſo He- 
rod's theatre and amphitheatre, the latter ca- 
pable of containing 80,000 perſons. 3. The 
new City, moſtly inhabited by tradeſmen and 
aumbers of merchants, And 4. Mount Mo- 
rich, were Solomon's magnificent temple ſtood. 
But all this glory has long fince been laid in the 
duſt, in exact conformity to our Saviour's pro- 
phecy, particularly with regard to the latter, 
that one ſtone of it ſhould not be left upon 
another.“ It lies thirty-five miles E. of the 
Levant ſea, and ninety-four S. of Damaſcus ; 
and ſtands on a high rock, the aſcents to which, 
on all ſides, are exceeding ſteep, except that on 
the N. and ſurrounded with a deep valley en- 
compaſſed with hills. | 10 . 
JERU/SALEM- ARTICHOKE, S. in Bo- 


by the volgar, made of ſteel, held againſt the 


or raiſes laughter; the object of mirth or laugh- 
ter. 

JE'/STER,, S. one given to witty turns in 
expreſſion, to ſarcaſms, or to odd and comical 
pranks; a buffoon, or one formerly kept by 


or odd pranks, 
_ JE'SUIT, S. a religions of the ſociety of 
Jetus, an order firſt founded by Ignatius Loyola, 


IH. anno #540. | 

JE/SUITICAL, Adj. belonging to the je- 
ſuits ; after the manner of the jeſuſts ; equivo- 
cal ; deceitful, 

JET, S. [ get, Belg. gagat, Sax.] a very 
beautiful foſſil, of a firm and even ſtructure, a 
ſmooth ſurface, of a fine deep black colour, 
with a vein reſembling wood, and found in 
ſmall maſſes lodged in clay. 

To JET, V. N. [| jeter, Fr.] to ſhoot for- 
ward, or ſtahd beyond the other parts; to jut 
out. Figuratively, to intrude. © To jet upon 
te a prince's right.“ Sa. To ſtrut. How 
ce he jets under his advanced plumes.”” Shak. 

IE IT, or JET C'EAU, S. [Fr.] a foun- 
tain, or contrivance which ſpouts water in the 

alr, * 0 

| JETTY, Adj. made of, or as black as, 


jet. | 

IE WEL, S. [| jewved, Belg. feyel, Ital.] in 
its primary ſenſe, any ornament of great va- 
lue, generally applied to ſuch as were fet with 
| precious ſtones; a gem or precious ftgne, Fi- 
guratively, applied to perſons, to convey an 
idea of great efteem and affection towards 
them. 2 
4 JE WELLER, S. one who deals in precious 
ones. | 
E'WS-FARS, S. a rough, tough, and 
thin fungus, ſo called from a zeſemblance of 
the human ear. | 
JE/WS-MALLOW, S. in Botany, a kind 
of mallow, fown in great plenty near Aleppo, 
and deriving its name from its being uſed by 


nifts is corchorus. 

IE WS- STONE, S. a foſſil, being the ſpine 
of a very large urchin petrified by lying long in 
the earth: it receives its name from its being, 
found in Syria, which was famous for the reſi- 
dence of 'Jews, ; 3 
JE'WS-HARP, S. [of Jjouz, Fr, a cheek, 
and barp, from its being held againſt the 
cheek] a kind of muſical inftrument, uſed 


teeth, and ſounded by the motion of a ſpring, 


tany, a ſpecies of fun-flower, or hejjanthus,"] 


F: 


Na4. 


| which is propagated for the ſake of its roots, by 


To JEST, V. N. [| gefticulari, Lat.] to make 
a perſon merry by pleaſant and witty turns in 
expreſſion, and odd or comical motions of -the 
body; to ſpeak a thing one knows to be falſe, ' 


great perſons to divert them by his witty turns, 


a Spaniſh ſoldier, and confirmed by pope Paul 


the Jews as a pot-herb ; its name among Bota- 


AJ + G 


which when "IE ihe: nora kee, 
againſt the breath. 

IF, Conj. Jof giã, Sar. from gan, Sax. ] 

Sranting er allowing a thing ; ; upon condition, 
or ſuppoſition, Followed by another ſenterice 
that includes oppoſition, it implies, - whether or 
no; provided; or upon condition. *”. 
v4 IG! NEOUS;: Adj. [of igneus, Lat.] fiery 3 
dn emitting, or Having the nature of 
re. 

TGNTPOTENT, Adj. [of ; 2555 Lat. and 
Patent, Lat. ] preſiding over. 1 or . 
by means of fire. 

. TO'NIS FA/TUUS, S. Lat.] a common 

meteor, ſeen in mendaws, : and other moiſt 

jeep in dark nights, cauſed. by viſcous exha- 
ations, which being kindled in the air, reflett 

'a fort of thin flame in the dark; called, by 

the common people, Mill with the viſe, ar 
ack with a lantern, © _. 

To IGNI'TE,.V.'A, [from ignirus, of 2 
nit, Lat.] to ors on fire. 


- IGNIT IBLE, Adj. capable of being ſet on | 


fire. 
IGNITION, 8. Fr. ]. the act of kindling 


or ſetting on fire. In Chemiſtry, the applica - 


tion of fire to metals, till my become red hot, 
without melting. 
IGNVVOMOUS, Adj. [ignivomus, Lat. of 
| wi and vomo, Lat] vormtung or caſting out 
re. 


- IGNO'BLE, Adj, I Fr. ignobilis, Lat, ] 


mean, or not belonging to the nobility, applied 
to birth.” Worthieſs, baſe, or not deſerving 
© honour, applied to perſons or things, 

IGNO'BLY, Adv. in a diſgraceful, mean, 
baſe, or teproachifol manner. 

IGNOMYNIOUS, Adj. [ gnominieuæ, Fr. 
ignomini dus, Lat.] diſgraceful, diſkonoxable, 
reproachful, 

IGNCMINIOUSLY, Adv. in fuch a wan⸗ 
ner as to cauſe loſs of "SG A 

IG'NOMINY, S. [gnome Fr. ignominia, 
Lat, ] loſs of fame, or honour; diſgrace, ſhame, 
or reproach, 

IGNORA\/MUS, S. [Lat.] in Law, a wont 
uſed by a grand inqueſt, and written on- the 
back of a bill, when they miſlike the evidence 
'2s defective, or not able to make good the 


charge it contains; hence it ſigniſfies figurative - 


ly, a perſon who knows nothing. 


IG NORANCE, S. [Fr. A Lat.] 


want of kpowledge, or inſtruction; unſkil- 


Heils. 


 IG!NORANT, Adj, [Fr. Ignorant, Lat.] 
unlearned ; iNliterate ; without knowledge ; or | 


without haying an jdea of ſome particular ; 
unacquaintęd with, 


ledge, learning, or deſign. 
To IGNORE, v. A. [ignmer, Fr. ignoro, 


2 net 19 Know, or have ag idea of 2 


ng 
2JIN; 8. [ giga, Ital 2-700, Teut.] a light, 
cheleſe, quick dance or tune. 


To Ne V. N. to dance a wick and light 


e Falikd a jig, 


1 


31 LI 


HET, 8. [gt ad a woman who re. 
ceives the addreſſes of a loyer, gives him bopes, 
and deceives him. Uſed” on ontempt or re · 
proach of any woman. | 
To INT, V. A. to, dels a man by flat- 
tering his love with hopes, and afterwards 
leaving him for another. 


To JINGLE, v. A. [elthelicomipted from. 
Jangle, or formed from the ſound] to clink, er 


1 a noiſe like money ot other founding 
metal flung cn a ſtone or other hard body. In 


Poetry or Stile, applied to the ſound formed by 


ſeveral words or ann we end in re fie 
letters, 


other metal flung againſt a hard body. The 


found made by words ending in the fame letters 


and ſyllables, applied to ſtile. h 
FLEUS, 8. [Lat.] in Medicine, a twiſting 


of the guts, or a circùmvolution or inſertion of 


one part of the gut Mto another.. 

V'LEX, 8 150 the great ſcarlet oak. 

. VLIAC, Adj. [of ile] cauſed by twiſting. 
in the guts 3 bel onging to the lower belly, The 
iliac paſſion, i is a kind of nervous cholic, ſeated 
in the ileum, whereby one part of the gut en- 
ters the cavity of that part which is immediate- 
ly below. or above it, 

ILL, Adj. [contraQted from evil, idle, Dan. 
ill, Brit. ] inconſiſtent with our duty, . ig 
zens or chriſtians ;_ contrary ms good ; fick 
diſordered. 

ILL, S8 an action contrary to our duty, 
either to God or man;  wickedneſs'; 
fortune. 

ILL, Adv, not _— or rightly. ©. J at 
te eaſe. 55 Dryd. Not able. 1! able to ſuſ- 
© tain. Par, Le. Ill in compoſition, whe- 
ther ſubſtantive, or adverb, implies defect, or 
ſomething bad and i improper, either in Ty 
or condition, 

ILLA/CERABLE, AG. [illacerabilis, Lat.] 
not to be torn , 

ILLA'CHRYMABLE, Adj. [leerymabilis 
Lat.] not capable of weeping. 

ILLA/PSE, S. [illopſus, 2 the gratual 
or gentle entrance of one thing in to another; ; 
a ſudden attack, or accident. 

To ILLA'QUEATE, V. A, [illaqueatur, 
Lat.] to entrap, or enſnare. "Wagueated in- 
ce to an aſſent.” More. Seldom uſed. 

ILLAQU EA!TION, 8. [Haqueatio, Lat.] 
the act of catching or enſnaring;z a ſnare or ar- 
tifice made uſe of to entrap, or catch, 


rence, or concluſion drawn from promiſes, 
ILLAfTIVE, Adj. [illatus, Lat.] uſed to 


: imply an inference or concluſion, % The illa- 
IG'NORANTLY, Adv. without knows, 


KF ve particles. Watts, 

ILLAU'DABLE, Adj. [iMaudobilis, Lat.] 
pnworthy of praiſe. 

ILLAU'DABLY, Adv, in a manner not 
deſerving praiſe, 

ILLE/GAL, Adj, [of in, and ae, Lat.] 


contrary to! 


ILL EGA LT Tv, 2 the quality of being 
niawful r contrary to law, 
F el 


— — 


FF.. Lads ln aoney or 


ILLA'TION, 8. [iatio, Lat.] an infe- | 


| „ 
_ ILLEGIBLE, Adj. that which cannot be 


" ILLEGITIMACY, 8. [ of illigitimate ] | 


the ſtate of 2 baſtard ; the fate of baſtardry. 

ILLEGVTIMATE, Adj. [illegitimus, Lat.] 
unlawfully begotten z or not begotten in wed- 
Joc | 


K. S a ; bn 

To ILLEGI'TIMATE, V. A. in Law, to 
prove a perſon a baſtard, 
- ILLEGUTIMATELY,; Adv, not in wed- 
Jock. 25 ; | 5 
ILLEGITIMA'/TION, S. the ſtate of a 
baſtard, or of one not begotten in wedleck. 


ILLEVIABLE, Adi. Lof ii, and lever, 


Fr.] what cannot be d, raiſed, or ex- 
ILL-FATVOURED, Adj. [See IL] ugly or 


ILL-FA/'VOUREDLY,, Adv. with ugli- 
2 or deformity, generally applied to the 
ACE © EE 1 1 

ILL-FA/'VOUREDNESS, S. want of har- 


mony in the features. Uglineſs or deformity, | : 
* e | „ error occaſioned by a falſe ap- 


applied · to the face. ; Exp 
ILLVBER AL, Adj. [;I'iberalis, Lat.] want- 
ing generoſity, or gentility. | 


ILLIBERA'LITY, S. want of generofity | by 


or dignity. 
c e Adv. in a mean, nig- 
gardly, or diſingenuous manner. 
ILLVCET, Adj. [ilhate, Fr. illicitus, Lat.] 
unlawful, or contrary to any law. | 
ILLYMITABLE, Adj. [of il, Lat. and 
limes, Lat.] not to be bounded. or limited, 
ILLVYMITABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to be capable of no bounds, ? 
ILLVMITED, Adj. unbounded ; without 
bounds, limits, or reſtraint, | g 
ILLYTERATE, Adj. illiteratus, Lat.] 
vithout having received any improvements by 
learning or inſtruction; unlearned. . 
ILLVYTERATENESS, S. the ſtate of ha- 
ving never received any improvements from 
learning. 15 


ILLI'TERATURE, 8. want of the advan- 


tages of learning. 


VLLNESS, S. any thing which is produc- 
tive of inconvenience, or deſtructive of our 
happineſs, applied to things natural, moral, 
2 3 Sickneſs or diſorder, applied to 


ILL-NA'TURE, S. a natural diſpoſition 
whereby a perſon is prone to do ill turns, and 
to thwart the happineſs of another, attended 
with a ſecret joy on the fight of any miſchief 
which befals another, and an entire inſenſibility 
of any kindneſs received. 

ILL-NA'/TURED, Adj. habitually unkind, 
malicious, or miſchievous. _ 4 

ILL-NA/TUREDLY, Adv. in a peeviſh, 
froward, miſchievous manner. 

ILLO/GICAL, Adj. ignorant or negligent of 
the rules of logic or reaſon z contrary to the 
rules of logic or reaſon, + 

ILLO'GICALLY, Adv. in a»manner con- 


„ ſorrow. Prior, Ideas formed purely 


the mind, 


IMA 
mock ; to play upon; to jeer. 
ſupply with light ; to brighten, or adorn. 
% lum'd with fluid gold. Thomſon. 

To ILLU'MINE, V. A. 
to enlighten or make light ; to ſupply wi 


% country's friends ;//umine mine. Addiſ, 


. 
To ILLUMINATE, V. A. [ilhumirer, Fr.] 
to enlighten, or ſupply with light. Figurative- 
Iy, to ſupply the mind with a power of under- 


ſtanding any difficulty, 


communicated to the mind by inſpiration, _ 


ILLU'MINATIVE,, Adj. [illuminatif, Fr.] 


having the power to communicate light, 
ILLUMINA'TOR, S. from illuminatus, 
Lat.] one who gives light ; one who explains a 
difficult paſſage in an author. Ri 
ILLU'SION, 8. [:Ulufio, Lat.] a falſe ſhew. 


pearance. 


b falſe ſhew. 


| To ILLU'STRATE, v. A. [illufrer, Fr.] 
to brighten with light or honour. Figurative- 
x a to explain or clear up a difficulty in an au- 


ILLUSTRA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of 
rendering a difficult paſſage eaſy to be under - 
ſtood ; an expoſition, or explanation. 2 
ILLU'STRATIVE, Adj. having the qua- 
lity of clearing up a difficult or obſcure paſſage 
in an author. 9 
ILLU'STRATIVELY, Adv. by way of 
explanation. a | 5 
ILLU'STRIOUS, Adj. [ilkftris, Lat. 4. 
leftre, Fr.] noble; eminent for titles, dignity, 
birth, or excellence. | 
ILLU/STRIOUSLY, Adv. in a conſpicuous, 
noble, or eminent manner. „ 
ILLU'STRIOUSNESS, 8. eminence of. 
rank, birth, dignity, or good qualities. 
I'M, a contraction, uſed in difcourſe for I 
am. : ; N 
VMAGE, S. [Fr. of imago, Lat.] the ap- 
pearance of any object; an idea impreſſed by 
outward objects on the mind; a repreſentation 
of any thing expreſſed either in painting, ſculp- 


a copy, or likeneſs; a lively deſcription of any 
thing in diſcourſe z a picture drawn in the fan · 
cy; à falſe god; or a ſtatue made to repreſent, 
and be worſhjpped as a god. | - 
To MAGE, V. A. to form a repreſenta- 
tion, likeneſs, or idea of a thing in the mind, 

IMAGERY, S. ſtatues or pictures. Figu- 
ratively, a reſemblance, ** This wr ' 


imagination, which have no originals out of 


trary to, or inconſiſtent, with, the rules of lo- 
Bie or reaſon, . | | 


mor- 


Te ILLU'DE,. v. A. [ilade, Lat.]. to 
To ILLU ME, V. A. [illuminer, 8 
illumi ner, Fr] 
lights. Figuratively, to adorn, © © let my 


ILLUMINA/TION, S. [Fr. illuminatio, 
Lat.] the a& of ſupplying with light ; the 
cauſe of light; brightneſs; ſplendor ; light 


ILLU'SIVE, Adj. Ciliaſus, Lat.] deceiving 


ILLU'SORY, Adj. [illeſeire, Fr. J fraudn- 
lent z with an intention to deceive ; deceitful. _ 


ture, &c, moſt commonly applied to ſtatues ;. 


ery : 
y the 


F 


Ann Pots 0 only, ih the 
Imagination cr fancy, <8 to tel. 
TY AGINA'TIOWN, 1 5 imaginatio, 
Lat.] a power or faculty 97 ſoul, whereby 
it can join ox ſeparate the ideas it has received by 
the ſenſes, in ſuch a manher as to form other 
compound ideas, Which have no reſemblance 
exiſting out of the mind; fancy; the power 
of repreſenting things a abſent ; 3 a conteption, 

age, or idea of any thing in the mind. 
To IMA'GINE, V. N. to fancy; to con- 
ive. Fignratively, to contrive, or plot, 

IMA'GINER. S. one Wha forms an idea; 
In his mind. | 

IMBE/CILE, Adj. (Fr. rmbecillis, 1 
— lreogth, applied both to 


iR Try, of [imbecilite, Er] frailty, 
or weakneſs of mind or body. 

To IMBVBE, V. A. , Lat. imbiler, 
Fr 4 to drink, or dfaw in ; to admit into the 


mind; to drenc of foak ; to impregnate. 
er This earth imbibed with more acid. New, | 
" IMBUBER, S. that which drinks in, ſucks | 
„ or abfocks.. | 
""IMBIBYTION, 8. FFr.] the act of drink-| 
ing or ſucking 


moiſture, | 

To IMBVTTER „V. A. to make bitter; 
Th of happinck or pleaſure. « Paſſions} 

which inbitter their lives,” Add]. 4 

To IM BO DV, V. A. to cover with, or 
thicken to a body; to bring together into one 
maſs or company; to incloſe. In bodied i in 
4 ſtone.“ cumpany 

To IMBO/LDEN, v. A. to raiſe to confi-. 
dence ; to encourage, or make bold. 

To IMBO SOM, V. A. to hold on the; 
bofom; to wrap in that part of a garment 

which covers the bbſom.  Figuratively, to love 
with 2 warm affection and friendſhip. _ 
Io IMBO'W, V. A. to arch; to make in 
the form of an TY 

IMBO'WMENT, S. an LE or vault. 4; 

To IMBO'WER,. V. A. to cover with a 
bower; to cover with branches or trees, > 

IM'BRICATED, Adj. [| imbrex, Lat.] in 


Botany, formed in hollows, like thoſe of a}: 


gutter-tile, _ 
IMBRICA'TION, S. an hollow indentute, 
like that of a gutter-tile. 


To IM BROWN, V. A. to make brown, 8 
inmeſurable] not to be meaſured; not to be 


or dark. 

To IMBRU/TE, v. A. to make like a 
brute, either in quality or ſhape; to become 
like a brute. 

To IMBRU'E, V. A. to ſteep, ſoak, or 
wet much and Jong. RR 

"To IMBU'E, V. A. [inbuo, Lat.] to tine- 
ture very N ; to imbibe; to dye or impreg- | 
nate with any liquor. 

IMITABULITY, S. [imitabilis, Lat.] the 
quality of being imitable, 

IM TABLE, Adj. [Fr. imitabilis, Lat.) 
worthy of being reſembled or imitated ; Jo 
ble to be imitated cr copied. 


1 


* 


INM M 


* rr AIO w, 8. the act of doing 


| phing with a view of making it. like one 


IMWITATIVE, AS. * [imitatous, Lat. "a 
— to itaitate 3 copied from, 3 £12 


IMITA\TOR,_S. ſite La Lat, ee. 
Fr.] one who copies from deavours to 
reſemble another, 


IMMATCULATE, Adi. Crates, Lat.] 
without ſpot, ftain, or crime; pure, or clear, 
1* Thou clear, immaculate, and filver foun- 
“e tain,” Shak. 

To IMMA\NACLE, v. A. to put in ma- 
nacles ; to fetter or confine. 

IWMANENT, Adj. [Fr.] internal; 
fituated within the mind. 

IMMA'N ITY, S. [immanitas, Lat.] bar- 
barity ; cruelty. 40 Such #mmanity and bloody 
64 firife.” Shak, 

To IMMA/SK, V. TY to put in a maſk; 
| to cover; to difguiſe. «© Caſes of buckram to 
<< inmaſt our outward garments.” Shak, 

IMMA TF/RIAL, . Adj. *[immareriel, Fr.] 
ſpiritual 5 diſtin from, and not confiſting of 
matter; of no importance, or weight, The 
pa ſenſe is branded as a barbarifm by Jchn- 
on. 

TMMATERTALLY; Adv. in a mariner 
not depending on matter. 

TMMATE'RIALIZED, A%. freed from 
or void of matter,  TmngteHialzed ſpirits.” 
Glane, | 
IMM. ATERIALNESS, S. diſtinctneſs or 
freedom from matter. 

IMMATE'RIATE, Adj. not confiſting 
of matter. Incorporeal and immateriate. = 
Bac, ; 

IMMATURE, 3 Jin matirus, Lat.] 
not ripe; not perſect; too early or before the 
natural time. 15 Call not that death inna 
* ture. Taylor. 

TIMMATU'RELY, Adv. too 5 denne 
ripe, complete, or exiſtent, 
| Wikia TU KN ESS, or IMMATURITY, 
S. unripeneſs, 

IMMEABTCLITV, 8. Linmeabilt, Lat.] 
want of power to paſs or make itſelf a paſſage, 
applied to fluids. . Immeability of the juices,” 
Arbith, | 

IMMEASURABLE, Adj. [ pronounced 


conce:ved, 

IMME!ASURABLY, | Adv. Yeytths all 
meaſure; beyond all comprehenſion. or con- 
ception. 

IMMECHAYNICAE, Adj. not Kceotting 
to the laws of mechanics. 

IMME'DIACY, 8. the quality of acting 
without the intervention of any other means. 

IMME DIATFE, Adj. immedli at, Fr.] in 
ſuch a ſtate, with reſpect to ſomething elſe, as 
to have nothing between ; without any thing 
intervening ; not acting by ſecond cauſes, In- 
fant or preſent, applied to time. * Armed 
uh, with more immediate power. PiS. 


Fo IMI TA'I E, V. A. [imtarus, Lat. Eu 
ter, Fr.] to copy; to counterfeit, ö 


IMME/DE- 


IM M 
IMMEDIATELY, Adv. without the 'in- | 
tervention of any other cauſe or event; inſtant - 


withaut delay. 

71 in DIA I ENESs, S. preſence, applied 
to time The ſtate ot quality. of being without 
any ſecond or intervening cauſes... 

IMME/DICABLE, Adj. immedicabilir, 
Lat.] not to be healed or cured, 

IMME/MOR ABLE, e Liemerabili, 
Lat.] not worth remem 

IMMEMO RIAL, Adj. _ within the me- 


to be eaſily traced wth ay degree of cer- 


W not to be comprehended; infi- 


IAE Nsrr * eee Fr.] un- 
hounded- or incomprel le greatneſs. a 

IMME/NSURABLE, Adj. impoſiible to be 
meaſured.z infinite, 

IMMENSURABULITY, 8. impoſſibility 
of being meaſured, - 

To BAE ROE, V. A. 1 Lat.] 
to plunge or put under water. 

| IMME/RSE, Adj. ſimmerſus, Lat. of in- 
mergo, Lat.] buried ; covered; ſunk deep. 

To IMME RSE, V. A, eee Lat.] 
to put under water z to fink or cover; to 


, plunge, fink, or keep depreſſed. 
IMME/RSION, S. [Fr. of immerſio, Lat.] 
5 the act of plunging thing in water, or any 


other fluid, beyond its ſurface; the ſtate of 
ſinking or, "being ſunk in liquor below its ſur- 


r face, The ſtate of being der poo appli- 


* ed to the mind. * 

8 IMMETHO/DICAL, Adj. without order, 
regularity, or method. 

] IMMETHO/DICALLY, Adv, i in an irre- 

4 gular manner. 

7 IMMINENT, . Adj. Fr. imminens, Lat.] 
hanging over ones ; threatniag ; near: 

To applied always to ſomething ill. 


To IMMIV/NGLE, V. A. % mingle, mix, 
or unite, Purity and peace ien charms. 
„ Ven. Seldom uſed. 


4 IMMVSCIBLE, Adj. not capable of being 
* mixed, A word uſed by the author of 2 
92 IMMI'SSION, S. {inmiſio, Lat.] the act 

2 of ſending in, oppoſed. to emi/ſion. 

81 To IMMIX, V. A. to mix together 5 to 
Lo join or unite. “ With-theſe immixe.”” Milt. 


IMMVXABLE, Adj. {from im] not to | 


all de mixed together. Liquor of the ſame co- 
* lour, and immixable,”” Wilkins, , 


mnmobilis, Lat. 


reſt, 

IMMODERATE, Adj: [ inmoderatus, Lat 2 
mmoders, Fr.] enceſſive; exceeding due i ounds. 
MMO'DERATELY, Adv. in an exceflive 


5 degree or manner. 
16- IMMODER A!TION, 8. kr. 1 want of 
eeping to a due mean; exceſs. 


IMMO/PEST, Aci. [immodeſie, Fr.] un- 
haſte, or inconſiflent with t ; obſcene, 


;» 


mory of any perſon living; ſo ancient as not 


 IMME/NSE, AS. [Fr. of immenſus, Lat.] 3 


IMMOBCLTr, 8. limb Fr. from 'Th 
a quality of body, whereby | em 
it is rendered Wearable ol motion; a ſtate of 


LIM 


IMMO'DESTY, S. [immodeftie, Fr.] Want 
eg or of «_ to ohaſtity and des 


Ts mentor a rr, »  [immolatus, of 
immolb, Lat. immoler, F fs ſacrifice, or kill 
in ſacrifice, 

IMMOLA'TION, 8. 1 the act of "4 
 crificing, or killing as an offering to wed. the 
thing offered in facrifice, - 


IMMO'MENT, Adj. trifling ; of no , als} 
or importance. *©* Immoment toys. Shak, A 
barbarous word. ; 
| IMMO RAL, Adj. 3 with, ot 
| contrafy to the laws of E bad or un- 
juſt, 

IMMOR A'LITY, 8. an 46050 inconfiſs 
tent with our duty towards men; want of 
virtue, 

»IMMO'RTAL, Adj. [ immortalis, Lat, J 
not capable of dying; living for ever; never 
ending; perpetual, - 

IMMORTALITY, S. 4 ftate which has 
no end; an exemption from death; that which- 
_ immortal, # Quaff immortality and joy. 

ar, Lo 

HO RTALLY, Adv, ſo as never to die 
or ceaſe. 

p To ROSTRAL ALES. V. A. " [immortali 
er, Fr.] to make immortal; to te, or 
3 roy! wa 

IMMO/RTALLY, Adv. without death; 
without ceaſing or cg, 

IMMO“ VEABLE, Adj. not be forced from 
or taken out of its place ; aot to be ſhaken or 
affected. 

IMMO'VEABLY, Adv, in 2 ſtate not to 


6— 


be ſhaken ot affected. 


IMMUNITY, 8. [inmunite, Fr. 3 
tas, Lat.] diſcharge from any duty or obliga- 
tion, 


To LTU RE, v. A. [emmurer, old * 
to incloſe within a wall; to impriſon z to 
confine, 


« in whoſe immures. Shak. | 

IMMU'SICAL, Adj. withont harmony or 
concord. The immuſital note. Brown, 

- IMMUTABPTLITY, S. 'f immutabrite, Fr. 
of immutabilitas, Lat.] freedom from change 
or alteration. 

p. e mA Adj. not ſubject to change 
or alter. l 
IMMU/ TABL, Adv. without altering or 
changing ; in a manner not ſubject to change 
or alter. 


IMP, MP, 8. (inp , Brie, ] an inferior devil 3 an 


To 7e IMP, v. A. L. fo ie, Brit.] ien 
by the addition of ſomething elſe, «* Ing 


| © out our drooping country's broken wings. 


Shak » | 
To IMPACT, V. A. 1 of _ | 
to drive or force the particles of a 

Pom clo er together.. 


{ to diminiſh ; to injure ; 


iu RE, S. a wall orinctefine; ce With- 


To IMPATR, v. A. SOR Fr.] ts 
leſſen in degree, quality, quantity, or worth F* 


IMPAI' R, 


— WAP 
wo marx. S. a de- ay, or decreaſe 3 Toſs of | 
power, degree, or qu: 


ray of ſtreng 
* LMPALPABLE, AG. rr. j not to be 
13 telt, or perceived by the touch. 

"To IMPA/RADISE, v. A. [impatadiſare. 
Ital.] to render as happy as the ſtate of para- 
diſe is ſuppoſed to be. Inparadis d in one 
40 be s arms. Par. Loft. 

 IMPA/RITY, S-+diiptoportion 3 the ex- | 


nes. 

T0 mr AR k, v. A. to ſeparate from 2 
common; z to make a park of; to incloſe with 
Aa | 
N 110 10 IMPART, v. A A. [impartior, Lat.] to 
rant, give, or communicate a part. ; 

IMPA'RTIAL, S. juſt ; without de, 
er undue influence. 


che act of diſtributing juſtice without any dias, 


IMPA/RTIALLY, Ade. in a manner free 
from any bias. 
INMPARTIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] that which 
may be communicated or deſtowed in part; 
without patts. 
- "IMPA/SSABLE, Adj. not to be paſſed. 
IMPASSIBYLIT V, 8. [ impaſſabilite, Fr. 
he quality or privilege of not being ſubject to 
external injury or ſuffering. 
. IMPA/SSIBLE, Adj, [Fr.] incapable of 
ering injury or pain. 
"IMPA/SSIONED, Adj. ſeized, or inflamed 
Vith paſſion. Ihe tempter all impaſſoned.” 
Par. Loft. 
3 * A'STED,. Adi. covered with paſte, 
d and 7 


. Stab. 
IM PA TIENCE, 
ſering pain or delay without complaint. 
IMPATIENT, Adi. [Fr., of impatiens, 
5 Lat.] not able to endure or bear delay, pain, 
or any other inconvenience, without complaint ; 
vehemently agitated by any paſſion ; eager. 
IMPA'TIENTLY, Adv, with great eat 
neſs, application, or ardour. 
ane thing ſo impatiintly.”” Clarend. With 
eagerneſs, or longing defire. | 
To IMA WN, V. A. to give a perſon as 
4 an hoſtage, or a ching as pledge and ſecurity, 
bo the performance of certain conditions. 
To IMPE/ACH, V. A. pronounced in 


Pec her, Fr. ] to hinder. In Law, to accuſe a 
perſon of being guilty of a crime, 

IMPEA/CH, S. an hindrance, or obltatle. | 
6 What an intricate impeach is this.“ Shak. 
Not | in uſe. 

IMPEA/CHABLE, Adj. . worthy of being 
found fault with; accuſable. 

IMPEA/ CHMENT, S. ſempee bement, Fr. ] 
an hindrance, or obſtacle. March on to 
&« Calais without impeacbment. Shak, A pub- 
—_ accuſation or charge of being guilty of ſome 


B - — of 
: 23 — — —— 
— . Ore ER APR een TRY" 


IMPAVRMENT, . decay; injury 3/ de- 


ceſs of two things compared together; odd- poſſi 


TMPARTIA'LITY, S. [tnpartialite, Fr.] 


& undue influence; firit juſtice, 1 


4 Ar 


{ hardneſs as not to give entrance to any thing 


| inſtruction, applied to defects of the underſtand- 
8. [F r.] inability of ſuf- | 


« He conſidered | 


this word, and its derivatives, impeech, of em- 


IMP! 

pearls 3 3 to adorn wich ſomething reſembling | 
. pearls, . 

IMPECCABILITY Adj . Fmopeccabili te, 
Fr.] freedom from fin, Ele 1 

IMPE/CCABLE, Adj. [Fe.] without be. 
ing guilty of fin; without 

To IMPEDE, V. A. [impedio, Lat.] to 
hinder ; to top, | 
| IMPE/DIMENT, s. [impedimentum, Lat, 


an hindrance, obſtacle or motive which ren- 


_— N e e l te. 


To IMPFE'L,* V. A. [impeſb, Lat.] to 
drive on; z to make n cn move; to act upon 


1 


* 


with force. 
IMPELLENT, 8. L Tos, Lat.] 2 
power which acts upon any thing with force. 


To IMPEND, V. N. [ impendeo, Lat.] to 
hang over, threaten, or be near : generally ap- 
| plied: to ſome evil. 

IMPE/NDENT, Adj. I impendens, Lat. ] 
ſpended or havgiag over; very near. 
IMPE/NDENCE, S. the ſtate of hanging 
Ser, of being near, © The ' impendence of a 

« greater or ſenſible evil.“ Hale. N 

IMPENETRABULITY, 8. [ rimpenetrabi- 
lite, Fr. ] the quality of being not pierceable. 
or a ſtate not ſuſceptible of tender 
affections, applied to the mind. 

IMPE/'NETRABLE, Adj. [Fr. bene 
bilrs, Lat.] not to be pierced or entered by 
| any outward force; not admitting to enter. 
Not be known or diſcovered, applied to things 
and perſons. Not to be moved, or affected, 
applied to the mind. 

IMPE/ NETRABLY, Adv, with ſo much 


ſu 


driven by external force. Net to be removed by 
ing. ““ Impenetrably dull. Po 

IMPE/NITENCE,| or IM E/NITENCY, 
S. [impenitence; Fr. ] a ſtate of mind wherein 
a perſon continues in ſin, without any ſorrow, 
or ſenſe of divine love or mercy, 

IMPETNITENT, Adj. [Fr.] not ws 
or repenting of ſin. 

IMPE/NITENTLY, Adv. without repen- 
tance, or ſhewing any ſorrow for fin. 
IMPE'NNOUS, Adj. without wings. © In. 

nnous inſects. Brown, 

M/ PERATE, Adj. [imperatur, Lat.] done 
with conſciouſneſs, or the direction of the will. 
„ Imperate acts. Hale, | 

IMPE'/RATIVE; Adj. [ imperations, of 
impero, Lat.] commanding, or . com- 
mand, The imperative mood in Engliſh is 
formed either with auxiliary words, implying à 
command, requeſt, or permiſſion, or by put - 
ting the word after the verb, which in other 
moods -comes before it. Thus Peter runs, is 
the ind cative; but run Peter, or let Peter run, 
is the imperative. Let is prefixed only to the 
third perſon fingular, and to the firſt and third 
perſons plural; as 4er him bear; let us regard 3 
le; them repent. 


IMPERCEPTIBLE, Adj. [Fr] * 


66 


25 IMPE/ARL, 


V. A. to adorn. with 


7 


ſeen or e either e. mind, eye, or 
9 ſenſes; very imall or minute. 

ERCF/PTIBLENESS, S. the quality 
£ _— being perceived eitlier by Fr mind or 
ſenſes. - 


NMPERCE'PTIBLY, ys in a manner 
not to be perceived ei ther by che mind or 
ſenſes. | 

IMPE/RPECT, Adj. L imperfetius, Lat. 
imporfait, Fr.] not quite finiſhed ; not com- 
plete; wanting fomethi detective; frail. 

IMPERFE/CTION,” f. Fr.] a defect, 
failure; or fault, whether natural or moral. 

IMpERFECTLT, Adv. not fully or com- 
pletely 5 with defects or failure. 5s 

IMPE/RFORABLE, hows oh not to be bored 
through. 

IMPE/RFORATE; Adj. not pierced | or 
dored through; without à hole or cavity run- 
ning through. 
« inperforate.”” Sharp. 


IMPE/RIAL, Adj. [ Fe. of petals Lat.J|. 
poſſeſſed of the ſtate of an emperor or emprefs ; | 


higher than' royal, though ſometimes uſed for 


it. Imperial paper, is a large K kind of * wri-'], 


king paper. 
IMPE/RIALIST, 8. 2 10 OR is a ſub- 
7 to the emperor of Germany. 


IMPERIOUS, Adj.” [# „Fr. impe- | 


rio us, Lat.] commanding in an bavghty and gi 


a manner; over- bearing; powerful; 
„ Vaſt and imperious mind. Fillorſ. 


IMPERIOUILY, Adv. with pride of au- 


thority; in an inſdlent manner. 


IMPE/RIOUSNESS, S. the exerciſe of iu. 


thority; a rigid, haughty, and inſolent ſtreteh 
of power and command. 

IMPE'RISHABLE, Adj. Din per i able, Fr.] 
not to be deſtroyed by force, or impaired 
time. 


IMPE'RSONAL, Adj. {imperſone!, Fr. im- | 


perſondlis, Lat.] in Grammar, uſed only in the | 
third perſon ſingular, or not having all the per- 
ſons, applied to verbs. The Engliſh-imperſonal 
is borrowed from the Saxon, and is expreſſed by 
it before the verb, as, I thundeted; by? | 
« thunrode, Sax. 
times expreſs this verb by one, as, cc Ons told | 
« me, One bad better. 

IMPE/RSONALLY, Adv. in Grammar, 
after the manner of a verb which is not uſed 
in all the perſons. 

IMPERTINENCB, ar IMPE/RTINENCY;, | 
S. [Fr.] that which has no relation to the 
matter in hand; folly, or rambling thought; 
troubleſomeneſs, arifing from not talking to the | 
purpoſe, or from intruſion ; a trifle, 

IMPE'RTINENT, Adj. [Fr.] of _ 


tion the matter in hand; of no weight; 


bleſome by enquiring into things which — or 
concern a perſon ; fooliſh ; trifling. 
IMPE/RTINEN TT; 2 perfon who is trou- 


bleſome by enquiring into, or meddling with K 


things that do not concern him, 
IMPEPRTINENTLY, Adv. without rela- 


tion to the matter in hand 1 in a 3 


cc Sometimes children are born 
rious manner. 


Befides which, we TREE, | 


ts B 


manner, by eng a 'thivgs that'ds he. 


3 1 one. 


| IMPE/RVIOUS, Adj. imperius, Lat. 

not to be piereed or penetrated; not acceſſi- 

ble. A river's mouth impervious 5 

7 winds. Pepe. * 
IMPE/RVIO USNESS; $i: the At or qua 

lity of not admitting any paflage or entrance. 

INM PETRABLE, Adj. Fr impetrabilis, | 

5 Lat. J poſſible to be attained. 
IMPETRA“TION, 8. f Fr. in perrario 

! the ee wnc, /." prayer or en- 


treat y. a 


t IMPETUO'SITY, 8. '[imperusffts, Fr. of 75 
{ impetus, Lat.] exceſs of ſtrength, force, 420 
[ lence, or rage. 
_ AMPE/TVOUS, Adj. Ci perueux, Fr. im 
petus, Lat.] violent ; ;, eres; furious; vehe- 
ment. 

IMPE/TUOUSLY, Addy, in-2violent or fs 


IMPE!T UOUSNESS, S. S. violence fury. 
IMPE'TUS, S. the force by winch a body 
moves in any direction after being impelled by 
another; a violent effort. 
4 Fe S. [ inpiete, Fr. impietat, Lak. ] 
ate of open oppoſition to the laws of Gopy 
attended, with want of reverence, and a neglect 
of the duties of religion; ungodlineſs; 7 
ous. 

To IMPVNGE, v. A. pie, Lat. to 
fall or ſtrike againſt; to cl ** 
To IMPINGUATE, "Ts A. to farten or 
þ make fat; | 

IM/PIOUS, Adj. Lian an impie, fr. 
without devotion; without reverence to Gon, 
or religious duties. 

IM/PIOUSLY, Adv. in a profane, wicked 


by | manner. 
|  IM/PIOUSNESS, S. See Impi 


IMPLACABULITY; Ir! +: Tam — 

the quality of not being appeaſed or reconciled 

to a perſon that has ofended us 3 irreconcilable 

enmity... 

IMPLA'CABLE, Adi. Fr. of implacabi- 

lis, Lat.] not to be pacified or reconciled," 
IM LAC ABL V, Adv. with malice or an- 

ger not to be vacified, . 

To IMPLA/NT,' V. A. to put a plant into 

the ground. Figuratively, to eftabliſh or fix, 

applied to the mind; Se. 
IMPLANTATION, the act of ſetting or 

planting; the act or introducing and fixing i in 

the mind, 

| IMPLAU'SIBLE, Adj. not likely to ſeduce. 

or perſuade. 

|  IM'PLEMENT, S. [ implementum, Lat. 

2 tool or inſtrument belonging ro mecha- 


© IMPEETION, 8. [inplevs, Lat.] the a@ 
of fijlingy or.the: ſtate of a thing thats is full, 
« A plentiful impletion. Bac. 

IM/PLEX, Adj. ¶inipllaus, Lat.] coach 
cated; ; conkiſting of a e or change 3 5 in- 
tricate. 


To IM“ PLICATE, V. A. 


A. [rp ae 
Lat. 


 MPLICATION,. $, fFr, implicarie Late] 


the ſtate of a- thing whoſe parts are kept 
together by being folded over gin other, or | 


tap: 


. conſequence, . © Of bn ger üg burthen,” 8 
Not in uſe, 8 


4 . Adj. 


13 


FORTUNATELY jAdr; with inceffant 
and 1 requeſt. 


entangled ; an infe menen 
but. not expreſſed. | 5 
IMPLICIT, Adi. [rmplicite; Fr. i 5, | 


at.] entangled, or ar cok with; ith 


ed or underſtood, und to be gathered 
only by Inference; reſting on another, or taken 


up on the authority of another, without any'þ 
examination, 7 


_ IMPLICITLY, Adv. by inference, becauſe | 


included, but not expreſſed ; without: exami- 
nation; or barely” on: the authority ol a- 


To IMPLO'RE, V. A. [ imploro; Lat, \fva | 
Alerer, Fr.] to entreat with prayers; to ſor 
beg with great earneſtneſs and ſubmiſſion; - 


a Bec. 


IMPO'RTUNATENESS, 8. incolſant and 


{earneſt requeſt, or. folicitation. 

1 IMPORTU NE, V. A. eee 
tuner, Fr.] to requeſt 

neſs 8 to teise or — 5 out 


| with inceſſant and earneſt requeſt; 


IMPORTUNE, Adi. [of Importunas, 
Lat.] conftantly retutning, or troubling by its 
; frequency. ** Importune and inceſſant labor x 
_ Tfroubleſoine of vexatious: - 
IMPORTUNELY,; Adv. with e 


- and frequency ; troubleſomely ; . 
er improperly; “ Ven, eme . 


IMPLO'RER, S. one that requeſts of en- | Sande 


_ treats with earneftneſs, 
, TMPLU'MED, Adj. [implumit, 


Lat} 
without feathers, Wants authority 


' IMPLU!VIOUS, - Adj. [impleoies, Lat.] þ 


wet with rain. | 
To IM'PLY,. V. A. [implico, Lat. impli- 
# _ 5 to include as a conſequence, but not 
terms. 

, To I IMPOUVSON, v. A. 93 
to kill with bein. — ſe, Fc] | 
or ſeduce. 

IMPO/LARLY, "Adv. not according tothe 
' of the poles: , Impolarly, n, 
Not in uſe. 
IMPO!LITIC, or IMPOLFTICAL,. Adj. 
not uſing forecaſt ;. indiſcreet: 
IMPOLYTICALLY, or IMPO/LITICLY; 
Adv. without art, or. diſcretion 5 without 


gparding againſt the bad conſequences of an | 


action; imprudently,. 

- IMPORO'STTY, S. the quality. of being 
without pores or inteſtices between the parts. 

IMO ROS, Adj. free from pores or 

interſtices between. its parts. Perſectiy ſold 
and imporous. Ray.. 

To IMPORT, V. An . 
bring goods into one gountry from 
applied to commerce. To imply, mean, or 
Ggnify ; ; to produce as a conſequence, 

rd ga 8, moment; weight, or con- 

« A third of the ſame 


cc pl 5 Tg. Any thing brought from | done. 


ipohrTABLE, Adj. that which may 
by law be br from abroad, 

" IMPO'RTANCE, S. Fr. ] the meaning or 
Genification of a word ; a matter, ſubject, or 
affair; conſequence, value or moment. 

. IMPORTANT, 
weight, moment, or con 

- ITMPORTA'TION, 8. The a 20 or practice 
of bringing goods into. one kingdom from 


— 


1 


3 ber. of great | 


f. 
i IMPORTUNITY,. 8. teren, Fr, 
Importunitas, Lat) earneſt and and inceſſant. en 


treaty, 
To IMPO'SE, V. A. [impoſ#, Fr.] to 17 
an 28 a. burthen 3 to exact: as a ; 
1 enjoin as a law ot duty; to cheat ondeceive, 
In Printing to put the pages on the ſtone, 
and fit on e chaſes, in order to carry. the 
forms to wk, In the, n to 2 
a faggot puniſhment for ſome. miſdemea- 


; © IMPO'SE, 8. 1 I. OS 'Your lad 
ec ſhip's Hp. Shall. Not in uſe- . 
' . IMPO/SEABLE, Adi. to be enjoined. * 
law or rule. 

| | IMPO'/SER, 8. one who commands 5 one 
| who, lays any heavy fine or duty on another; 
one who cheats or tricks, 

IMP OSF TION, S. [Fr. inpeftus, Lat] 
the act of laying or putting any thing on 
| another; cc tion of hands. Hammond. 
The act of giving or affixing. Impeſition of 
% names. Camd, The commanding any thing 
as a law or duty. **. Your father's impoſition.” 
Shak, Conſtraint or oppreſſion ; a cheat, trick; 


impoſture, 
IMPOYSSIBLE, Adj. ler. not tobe dane, 
attained, or pra 
' IMPOSSIBY LITY; S. [impoſſibilits, Fr] | 
the ſtate of being impracticable, or beyond 
any one's power to do ; that which cannot be 


N IM/ POST, 3. [in , impbt, Fr,] impe= 
fitum, Lat.] à toll ; cu om paid for goods or 
merchandize. Uſed.; in the plural, in Archi- 
tecture, for that part of a pillar, in vaults and 
| arches, on which the weight or ſtteſe of the 
| whole building brareth. 

To IMPO'STHUMATE, V.N. from in- 
| £ofbume] to form an abſceſs ; togather, or form 
' a cyſt or bag, applied to matter. Neuieriy, to 
afflict with an impoſthume- 
IMPOSTHUMA/TION, 8. the; at of 


forming an abſceſs, gathering, or au oy 


ö 


j 


- IMPO'RTLESS, Adj, of no. moment *( 


Kate. FM. which an im 
nose 255 + 1 : bio 1. en 


hart. wh n 
= af hu 2 is OR 5 r. 3 one 
who cnc of ' hens by. x a falſe 


A MPOSTURE, 8. fFr. impoſturas Lat.] 
eat committed by giving perſons or things 
7 1 er or 4 N WEED. dces not 


perly belon 
POT s, e -IWPOTENCY,; 8. 
want of pony cither "6k body or mind. 
Rage, ine 
reſtrain, it 5 in capacity to propaga 

0 87 Adi. 128 77 5 Potens, Lat.] 
not able nor having ſuticient ſtrength to per- 
form a thing, applied hoth to the mind 250 

weak ; diſabled by _hature or diſeaſe ; 

ls a power to. reſtrain. ** Impotent, of 
<« tongue. Dryd. Without virility, * 

IM POT E ILY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as ſhews want of power. 

'To. TIM'POVERISH, V. A. [appaworir, | 
Fr, to make poor. 70 render unfrultful, 

ed to land. 

OV EKT ATEN, S. want aß riches ; 
mean and low circumſtances. 

To IMPOU'ND,, V. A. to ſhut up in a 
pound or pinfold; to confine. or thee in a 


41 


. 


"IMPRAYCTICABLE;' Adj, [Fr.] not to 
de done or practiſed; not to be governed or 
EN 6e That fierce Aerea nature. 
. nolles, 

1MPRA/CTICABLENESS, s. impBfſibility | bar 
of performing, or praQtifing. 

To IM/PRECATE, v. A. [imprecatus, of 
mprecor,. Lat. ] to pray for evil to befal one's | 
elf or others; to curſe, 

IMPRECA'TION, S. à cutſe. 

IM'PRECATORY, Adj. containing withes 
of evil, or curſes, 

To IMPRE'ON, v. A. to make fruitful, 
applied to women. To fill with, or make fer: 

_ tile with any quality, applied' to things. _ 

IMPRE'GNABLE, Adj. [ impregnable, Fr.] 
not to be ſtormed, or or taken, applied to forts, 
Not to be ſhaken, moved, or Gcome, appli- | 
ed to the mind. 

* TIMPRE'ONATR, v. A. [See In 


* 


(RN wo, ©. 8 „„ 


"= ied to animals ſaturate, or fil, 
applied to fluids, 5 

TMPREGNA'TION, S. the act of making 
fruitful, applied to gls The act of filling 
with any quality; ſaturation, applied to li- 
quors. 

IMPREJU'DICATE, Adj. not prejudiced, | 
or forming an opinion agalnſt any thing before 
oo ESS, V. A La 

o IMPRE'S "Pp reJum, t. 
of imprimo, Lat. ] to print or al. 15 preſſure. 
To force a perſon to enter either as a ſailor oi 
ſoltfer, e to fix deep, OR to 


S. 3 7 8 v.99 


pound. 
"To IMPOWER, . 9 54 A. See  Emp-wo-| 


gn] 80 fill with Youngs or make fruitful, 


a N 


| 2 PRESS. 40,4 Bok wade by 
re; an "elk 4. mark of diſtinction, 
charaier, oc ſtamp 1 _ forcing "oy 
any ſervice. 

bh on 8 Sor, Lats] 2 
emo ion whic ent rr hed 
plied to the — of DEE or the. mind. The 
ag A | preſſing ane body upon _— i 


—_ or mark ; made by . preſſure ; Hey 


he, impre of fare 
e. An ES 97 bs x printed. off 


at 1 4 722 books. ? 
B81 Aj, that which may be 


uding the idea of not being able o wn be be forced into the ment 


pre ſed. 
To. IMPRINT, V. A. Denpri mer, 121 to 


words on paper by means of types in print- 
a Hx in the mind ar memory 

0 1MPRVSON, V. no 3 
Fr.] to confine in a priſon, ne, reſtrain 
or. deprive of freedom. 


the fate of a perſan or t 


SS MPROBABVLIEY® 4s: ee: inp oh / 
ond, of likelihood 3 irapoſidility of 
proved. , ; 
IMP RO'BABLE, 0 mp 
Lat. unlikely. 85 4 * ; 


5 cannot be pro = He ſpeaks ver 
ab y. B Fes + ent ig 758 
RO/BITY,, S: .[improbicas, Lat.] wan 
of honeſty. N hk 
ae ene 90 afruitfulu 
'R . 5: Fr 7 ; 
N Lat.] not is 15 5 not ſuited 
the uſe it is deſigned far. 
TMPRO/PERLY, RS in a manner "gt 
fig or adapted. to itz end 3; da} hun 
an inaccurate manner; in a manner inc 
with .reaſon, or the natuxe of things. 
To IMPRO'PRIATE, V. A. to e 
a 8 lic to private uſe; to azrogate, 
n d bed 1. to N 8 elf. In C 
non Law, to transfer the poſſeſſions of ear 
into the hands of a layman. 
IMPROPRIA/TION, S. the fate of 4 
church benifice which l ghe hands, of a layy 
man. 


IMPROPRIA'TOR, 8. 2 


church. 


INMPROFRFET Y, oe [impropnics, Fr. 


N 


mar 
z To IMPROVE, v. A to advance or 15 
'a thing from a bad ſtate to one of greater 


W to advance in goodgels, or 8 


* 
IN 


ISS 5 


tte mind, 


( IMPRO/VEABLE, Adi. [of improv] 


capable 


mark any ſubſtance by preſſure ; to flamp 


IMPRISONMEN , 1 5 
7 the act of ben 8 2 in — 4 


. IMPRO'BABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner | 


has the, poſſeſſion of, the lands * 


F 


+ 


x 


tdpable of being made better of advancing 
| from a good to Td fo 
© TMPRO'VEABLENESS, S. capableneſs "of 


being x made better 

PROVVEABLY, Adv. in a manner that 

admits of being made 8 

* IMPRO'VEMENT, S. che advancement. 

or progyels of any thing rom « good to a Better | 

Kate ; advancement in learni | 
ROVER, S. one 10 aidramces in 
g and godaneſs, or * either him - 


e ay thing elſe better; that which L 


_ „5 g better. | 
iR IDENCE, S. [See Iniprovident] 
_ of caution or forethougbt; want of 
taking ſuch meaſures as 'might leflen or pre- 
vent any future calamity. 
IMFPROVTDENT, Adj. [improvidus, Lat. 
without any forelight or caution, with ref; 
to any future circumſtanee 5 without any regard 
or preparation for any future calamity. 
IMPRO'VIDENTLY, Adv. without cate 
e caution to prevent or prepare againſt any F. 
ture calamity. 
©- IMPROVPSION, S. want of forethbopht 
pr preparation to prevent or ſupport any future 
calamity, 
8 S. [Fr. imprudentia, 
t, | want judgment, caution, or a proper 
regard fot for ber Mere, and the the conſequences of 
our actions. 
'IM/PUDENCE, | or IM/iPUDENCY, ' 
[ionic Lat.] want of modeſty ; the qual | « 
of doing amiſs, without any regard to the 0- 
— Ae or any ſenſe of the nature of | pl 


i "IMPUDENT, Adj. [ impudens, Lat.] not 
affected with ſhame for having done amiſs ; 
perliſting in a fault with boaſting; wanting 


 IM/PUDENTLY, Adv. in a ſhameleſs 

out 

6:49 U'GN, „Fr. ] to 

attack ; to ſe or eee 
IMPU'G R, S. one that attacks or oppo- 

les an opinion. 

x IMPUPSSANCE, S. [Fr.] feebleneſs, ot 

want of ſtrength. 

IMPULSE, S. [impulſus, Lat. ] the ſhock 

or force given and communicated y one body 

acting upon another; an influence, idea, or mo- 

tive acting upon che mind; an attack of an 

enemy. © Suſtain the impulſe whe 6.” FER 


TMPU'LSION, ' S. ſrmpulſio, Lat.] the 


action of a body in motion on another body. 
Influence, applied to the mind, 

; TMPU/LSIVE, Adj. [impul/if, Fr.] having | 
the er of moving or acting upon. 

1 S. [impunite, Fr. inpunitat, 
Lat.] freedom from puniſhment ; exemption 
from the RE, Ag. [inp to crimes, 

IMPU*RE, Adj. [: e, Fr. impurus, Lat. 
not having that belly, virtue, or 3 


ee by the laws of religion, or by the 
di 


ates of nature. Foul, muddy, cx droſſy, 
applied to liquors, . „ 
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C * 4 1 
e AG. with immo . of 
want 


unchaſtity. Wich 4. 
IMPU'RENESS, or1 2 
of that regard to . d&tency, 2 5 virtue, 
or holinsſe, which our duty requires, an ad 
of unchiaſtity. Foulnelſs, applied ro wy 
To IMPU'RPLE, V. A. to make. of a 


85 
ay lad Aj [from impite] that 
which ma 's charge ; ac- 
n Alan be 0 &d with a fault. | 
IMPUTA/ CFr.] the act of 


Eharging with ill z Eh reproach, or ac- 
cuſation; 

IMPU!/TATIVE, Adj. that which. a * 

may be, accuſed for; that which may be 
aſcribed to another, 
; To IMPU'TE, V. A; [irhpurer, Fr. im- 
puto, Lat. ] to charge with; to accuſe, or at- 
tribute z to reckon az belonging to, or done by 
a perſon, though performed by another; 

IMPUTER, g. he that charges a perſon 
with having done a thing ; he who. attributes 
{ the merits or actions of a perſon to another. 

IMPU'TRIBLE, Adj.” cee Lat.] 
not able to putrify 3 incorruptible. 

IN, Prep. [Lat.] a 5 plied to place, 1 
where a ky all is ied to time, the 
then exiſtent, or the Nate then preſent, 5 
times it denotes power, „ Is not in man.” 
Hubb. Tale, By, or for the ſake of, uſed in 
folemn entreaties. % In the names of all the 
« gods.“ Shak. For, applied to cauſe, 4 To 
fight i» thy defence. Shak. In as much im- 
plies, ſeeing that, of becauſe, _ 

. Adv. within ſome place, oppoſed to 
without, Placed in ſome particular tate. After 
come or go, it denotes entrance. Cloſe, or home, 
applied to fencin In, in compoſition has a 
negative or os ſenſe, from the Lat. in, 
thus arable denotes, that which may be wn, 
inarable that which cannot be tilled ; 3 before 
word beginning with 7 it is, changed into 7, as 
ir-regular z before / into /, 8s il-legal, and into 
before n and other conſonants, as im- muta- 
ble, im-probable, . 

INA VLITY, 8. want of power ſufficient 
for the performance of any particular action ot 


deſign 

INA/BSTINENCE; 8. want of abſtaining ; 
intemperance. 

INACCE'SSIBLE, Adj. not to be reached ; z 
not to be come near or T. row 

IN A'CCURACY,; [from luca 
want of eractneſs. 

INA CCURATE, Adj; wanting accuracy, 


or exactneſs. 


INA/CTION, S. Ir. ] ceſfatioñ from, of 
forbearance of, action or labour 
A er E. Adj. idle; lazy ; lug 


INA'CTIVELY, A in a lazy, foggit 
manner. 8 ; 3 

INA/CTIVITY, 8. a ſtate wherein a perſon 

ceaſes from labour or action; idlenels 3 17 4 


* — - * 
3 : £ A — 4 


tention, or deliberation 3 ag. d the 


of negligence, or 0h eh 41 


or negligent mannet; without agg; * 1 
liberation 3 A 
INA'LIBNARLE, Ad; that can tri 
ferred or made over to angther. 
INALIMENTAL, A Adj. +, 7 oa no > noms: 
ment. „ Things. e to debe T. 
« mental. Bac f $&-* 
 INAMISSABLE, Adj. 
% Theſe +a . ae . 


WT ant 
INA/MOR 470, 8. a . pl 
INA NR, "AG. Claas, Lat.] void of mat- 


SE 


of matter. % Inf the great i. Locke. 

INA'NIMATE, er SINA/NIMATED; Adj. 
[of. inanimatus, N. wil - of life; not ac- 
tuated by a 7 55 N 

| INANV 'S.'[Fr. emptineſs z applied 
to the veſſels of: 1 5 om wanting their 
uſual fulneſs. FE * 

INA'NITY, $ . emptineſs | face void. of 
matter. ; ? 

INA'PPETENOY, 8. of i in and pee 
lia, Lat.] In Medicine, 44 of mann 
petite. 

INA/PPLICABLE, Adj. not proper for a- 


ject or diſcourſe...  - 
INAPPLICATTION, S, want of: induſtry 
in buſineſs or ſtudy ; want of attention. 
2 Adj. not fit 5 * ales or 
plow 
ent To INA/RCH,. v. A. in Ga wo grit 
| of by approach, or to ingraft « one tree wr — 
that ſtands near it. 3 $21.6, 
25 = fof ing and . 
Sy pentum, Lat. ſilverin covering 2 nian | 
0d 5 irh flver; ] 5 | 
INARTTCULATE, A Ad).  inartiexts 19 5 


ate] t uttered wich ſuch diſtinktneſi, that the 
oy, 2 perceived, as in — 
' ech, 


INARTI/CULATELY, Adv. in' a confuſed | 


oy, >; Sent, Be 'r.} wiint-of care, -at-| 1 
cet, 


INADVERTENT, 45. without care or | 
"INAD DDE SEN NTLY, Adv;4n 2 . 


particular uſe 3 not having any relation to a ſob- | 


. 
TE, Ad), abt -t tothe pn 
* T ate ſuck 28 
2 or. itnpetfet re 
1 of t 0 archetypes to which wer. > 
are re 
NA DEQUATRLY, 441. aefefdively; im- Ta INAU!OURATES Win 
gens: Tee r0, Lat:] to ifiveſtin 2 
'RTENC « INADVERTEN- with any high — / 
emperor to | 


a perſon with the title er haber Faking 
LE. ML 


— | . * A 5 
2 — er cover wit — I" 
8 


[Fr.] not to. be, INBO/RN, 5 ders within'5\ invited 5 


iniptanted by nature, 

INBRE ATHED, - Adj.” beaches NN 
Figuratiyely, inſpired, or infuſed b y np] o. ? 
te Dead things with inbreath d ſenſe; lr. 


ter. Uſed fubſtantively for ſpace or extent void IN'/BRED, Ach. produced, bred; K. hes, er 


generated within. 

To INC AOR, V. Adonis ine ge 
to coop up or conſine within any narrow 

INCALPSCEN CRE, or INCALESCENCY, 
8. the fate of growing warm; warm. 1 
INCANTATION, 8. fer zam, cara 
charme ot enchantiment, / d bs 

INCA/'NTATORY, Adj. edling io erer 
forming by enchantment or magie. 

; ToINCAN/TON,V-A. e 
or to a; ſeparate comm a nr 
0 INCAPABVLITY, 8. natural inability, ; 2555 
feebleneſa q a legal diſqualificstion. 

INA P ABLE, Adj, Fr. J watith 
[ts. leara or underfiand; 
the Not able to-.receive or 


4 1 ** 3 diſqualified by law xr es a 


 [orliable to. . Incapable of falſhood 


 INCAPA/CIOUS,* Adj; ae; eee. 5 
ing but little. 5 
, INCAPA'CIOUSNESS,'S. autos. TY 
IK 0 —— Ar. to render un- 
A or u to perform thing: 
INC APA CTT, . Tage Pri} want es 
power of mind or body; wanting 3 ö 
ſary qualification, or the power of ; 
ing, learning, or upderſtanding; fe 
5 INCARCERA'TION, S8. the 4. of con- > 
fining in priſon 3 the tate of impriſonment. 
To INCAfRN, V. A. denn Lat,] in Sur- 


ot anner, fo as the diſtinct ſyllables n be | gory, to cover with fle I Bu cauſe _ to 


perceived in the utterance; . - 

lug , INARTIQULATENESS, - 3: canta of |. 
3 unds ; want of diſtinctneſs in pronouncing, + 

2 INVARTTVOIAL, Adj. contrary” to, or in- 
e nhiſtent with, the rules of art? 

erſoß INARTIFICIALLY, Adv: without art, 


. a S. [Fr.] want of at- 


ation; n 
NAT "A TIVE, Ad; without regarding | 


grow. Neuterly, to breed fleſh. 
To INCARNARDIVE, 8. 3 


| e Ital.] to dye bf oP 


lour, 
To INCA'RNATE, V. A 
incarno, Lat.] to cloath or d- 
INCARNATION, 8. * . 
body, * aer to tar of Chrift 
O o whey” with 


F; 


ö 
; 
* 
N 
3 
*4 
. 
* 


- M which: produce 
Modicins;. that 


AR in a caſe. 
| CAU/TIOUS, Adj. carelels ot heedleſs, 
ing deceit ; unwarily; b 


ſure ſuppoſed equal to three barle 
end to end; 


DN 
be. became man. 3 yt 


feof breeding fleſh 


INCA'RNATIVE, TEES — Fr. j in 


be 
To NCAꝰsE. V. A. to re, ey or 


: F 


INC 
IN CHO ATIVE, A — Fr. in-. 
1: choatious, Lat. noting 
To INCID V, A. fronds, 75 to eut, 
| applied, in medicint, to acids or ſalts. 
VNCIDENCE, or INCIDENCY, 8. Pa- 
dem, of incido, Lat, the direction with which 
one body ftrikes or falls upon another. 
VNCIDENT, Adj. [ incidemm, Lat.] happen- 


r ——— Aion mae i * L 


INCAU/TIOUSLY, Adv. without. urea 4 ing without e ae or being forefeen ; falling 


n 


eedleſoly wr 
_ INCENDIARY, 8. [incendiarius Lat. J one 
ioufly- and wilfylly ſets towns or 
dez on fire, Figuratively, one who inflames.. 


. 2 who cauſes commotions in a ſtate, 


or promotes quarrels between private perſons. 
IN'GENSE, S, 4 7 EEG wy: | 
FAG 2715 in ſacrifice, - The incenſe of rams. 
a » 
To NE NSE, V. A. — reo. 
ie ska, 
CENSEMENT, S. or anger ocea- 
ſioned by. ſome offence. _ 
"INCE!) 
of kindling ; os the ſtate of being on fire. 
INCENSOR, S. one whe kindles anger, or 
inflames the paſſions. | 
. INCE'NSORY, S. the veſſel io which in- 
cenſe or perfumes are burnt. | 
INCENTIVE, S. { incentivum, 1414 that. 
which kindles, inflames, or provokes anger; a 
mative, encouragement, or ſpur to action. 
INCENTIVE, Adj. acting as a ſpur, mo- 


tire, or encouragement. 
'INCE/PT. ION, 8. _—_ Eat. begin- 
] * Te. i 1 — 2 
INCEPTIVE, Adj. . Lat.] tht 
which implies. 
INCE'PTOR, S. [Lat. 2 bezinner; one 


ho learns bis rudiments. 


INCERTITUDE, 8. f incertitads, Lat. } 


want of certainty. 


. Adj. [of 5 in, negative, and 
2 at.] continually 5 without intermiſ- 


"INGE/SSANTLY, Adv. without ceaking ; 
continually ; without intermiſſian. 

IN/CEST, S. [incefle, Fr. 8 Lat. 4 the 
1 of criminal and unnatural commerce wi 


ED this formerly entended to the ſeventh, but 
ſeems now Ja hr to the third degree. 


INCE'STUOUS, . Adj. [ inceftuen; Fr. J. . 
4-perſon | 


gvilty of inceſt; or the knowledge of a 
within the degrees forbidden by the law. 
INCE'STUOUSLY, Adv. in ie 


manner; with an unnatural love. 


INCH, S. [ince, Sax. wncia, Lat.] 2 -mea- 
corns laid | 


verbia] expreffion for a ſmall quantity; a criti- 


cal or nice point af time. We watched you 
cc at an inch.“ Shak. 


To INCH, V. A. te drive out, or forte in by 


inches. Fi guratively, to give niggardly. 


INCHOATION, S. | incheatus,” Lat.] a 


Ms Ide e — Kherge!” 


NSION, S. [incenfo, Lat. ia 


ith | perſon te action. 
perſon within the degrees forbidden by the * 


in {0x Wh wann, n 
to befa : ; 
1 INCIDENT,-S. me g that happens be. 
| dex the main den 3 a caſa Frog 
and unſoreſeen event. 


+ INCIDENTAL, 44. About 
being foreſeen, expected, or intended; caſual. 

| VNCIDENTLY, Adv. occalienally ; be- 

| war the main dees; by, the ay 3 by the' 
bye. 

* To INCYNERATE, v. A. to 3 AE to 
ne It doth incinerate and caleinate.“ 


inc NERATTIOx, 8. the a of burning 


any thing to aſhes, . « Salts made by # incinera- 
«6 tion. Boyle: 
nom anos 95 want of can 
2 8 by 77 he Them 
: INCYSION, 'S. Lat, ] x ry cut, or 
wound made by a ns, 8 ae g 


applied to thoſe made by a ſurgeon, The divi- 
- fion of the particles of viſcous matter by me- 
dicines. 

INCISIVE, Adj. [incifh Fr] having the 
quality of cutting or ſeparating. 

INCI SOR, S. [Lat. a cutter, In Anato- 
my, eps to one of the teeth in the kurt 


of 

| INCUSORY,j.Adj. [noon Fr] haviag 

the power of cutting or dividi 

' INCYSURE, S. [inciſura, J in Surgery, 

a cut, aperture, or wound made wit A 54h 

þ firument. - 

: INCITA'TION, 8. [inciatic, Lat Lat.] an in-' 
centive; an * a motive which. ſpun a 


To. INC TE, v. A. Loe Lat, , 

Fr. to ſtir up; to pirſh forward in a defigo ; 
to urge an ; to animate or encourage, 
INCV/TEMENT, 8. a motive which urges 
a petfori to action. 

INCI VII., Ad. { inciurtic, Eat. J wantine 

the elexance of breeding 3-not. behaving. with 

* kindneſs, See Lacivil. 


[ 


the twelfth part of a foot; a pro- 


INCIVPFEITY,; S. [incioilit, Fr.) vant of 
complaiſaace; rudeneſs.” c 
INCLE'MENCY 5 Þs inclemonee, Fr.] 77 
of clemency-or mercy z cruelty, or harſhineſs of 
; treatment. 8 
INCLEMEN T, Adj. not exerciſing mer) 
"or clemency ; cruel ; wid of tenderneſs. Figu- 
| ratively, ſevere, or prodigiouſly cold, applied io 
ſeaſons or elimates. 


INCLYNABLE, Adj. 4 Sail 1 be] 


g 
65 
þ 
| 


Asien pet the/ needle or compaſs to the E. or 
W. In Pharmacy, the the act of ſtoopisg or op- 
N order to pour a liquor out free 


cantation. 0 


| "INCLYNATORY,. Adj, been the quality: | 


of tending to any particular point. 
_ INCEVNATORILY, ws er e 
a greater. tendency” to one another; 

with fome deviation from N. or ; 46 


To INCLIFNE, 12 N. 2 Lat. e | 
| py to bend; to lea 


ds | 
part, . Figuratavelyz, 10 i ee ao 


er d V. A. to bs: v9 
confine in a cloiſter or monaſtery... 
To INCLO'SE, V. A. See Enchle. 
2 1 V. A, to dat with 
to. make obſcure. 
To NCLUPE, V. og Ll] join- 


cloſe, or ſhut in. 


riſe, comprehend, contain. 7 
_ INCLUSIVE, E, Ad) N Fr. of inclu- 
ſu, Lat.] incloſed 3 A comprehended 
in any ſum or num | SIO: 
e , Adv. * or 
A e E, * 2 ity of n 
182 C © reg tf. 
« fere Fs 
n 


INCO'G. . Adv, — from 33 
in a private. manner 3; in ſuch a manner as ſhews 
that a perſan would not 8 „ | 

INCO'GITANCY, S. [!fcogitantia, low 
a want of thought 3 55 want of thinking 
on the nature and conſequences of our actions. 


INC ITAITIVE, Adj. wanting the power 


of 18 
COENTTO! Adv. See Inco | 
ICOHURENGE, or „ 
8. want of 3 together, or of de- g 
2 on each other; Gftence ; want of | 


" LOauy. Adi. not following as a 
conſequence ; inconſiſtent; Fea without coheſion. 
INCOHE'RENTLY, | Adv » inconkiflently ; 
inconſequantially, 8 
INCOMBUSTIBPLITY, * the quality of. 
not being conſumed in fire. 
INCOMBU'STIBLE, Adj. [incombuſtibilis, 
not to be conſumed by fire. 
i COMBY'STIBLENESS, 8, the quality 
of not being waſted or conſumed by fire. | 
IN'/COME,, S. that which an eſtate or poſt 
produces yearly z the produce of any thing. 
INCOMMENSURABFLITY, s. [from ta- 
cemmenſurable 6] the ft ate of one thing compared 
do another, ey cannot both be meaſured 


its dregs or ſentiments z Cailed likewiſe de- 


Figurative to imply; to 


- ANO 


5 
" incoliMENSURABLE, Adj. not to he 


FCC | 
| ſore, 


INCOMMENSURATE,, Adj, not admit- 


ting a common meaſure ;_ bearing no proportion 
to each other. 


| ToINCO'MMODATE, or INCOMMODE, 
V. A. [incommodo, Lat.] to make! inconvenient z 
to be incanvenient to; to affect with trouble. 
5 INCOMMO/DIOUS, Adj. [ncommodus, 
1 8 vexatious, or troubleſome. 

COMMO/DIO USLY, Adj. inconveni- 
not ſuited to uſe or necefity; not at 


| INCOMMO'DITY, 8. {incommedite, Fr. in- 
commoditas, Lat.] an inconvenience z-that which 
affects a perſon with a ſlight uneaſine(s, e . 


fi | 
2. SO HHU HAB rr, S. [from in- 
Communicable] the quality of not being jmparted 


fo 

INCOMMUINICABLE, Adj. not to be 
imparted, or made the common right or pro- 
perty of another; not to be or ex- 
plained by words. 

INCOMMUNICABLY,. Adv. in a manner 
not to be imparted, or to become the common 
quality or right of another ; Mo g's ner 
as cannot be expreſſed or explained. 

INCOMMU'NICATING, -Part. having no 
commerce or intercourſe with * 5 
INCOMMUNICATIVE, Adj. 
ANT, or INCOMPACTED, 

porous; —_— or not OO its parts 
400 70 ns 4 together. 

INCO / Ihre” Adj. ſo excellent as 

— to have aby thing ike i 3 excellent. beyond 


mpetition 

" INCOMPARABLY, Adv, beyond compa» 
riſon or competition; excellently. 
INCOMPA/SSIONATE, Adj. void of pity 
or tenderneſs ; not touched or affected with Yo 
- miſeries of another. 

-INCOMPATIBPFLITY, S. from incom - 
. the quality which a thing 
le to exiſt, or to be reconciled, with 
; inconſiſtency of one thing with an- 


INCOMPATIBLE, Adi. [ incompatible, 
Fr.] impoſſible to ſubſiſt wich ſomething elie ; 
inconſiſtent with ſomething elle; irreconcile- 
able. 

INCOMPA!TIBLY, Adv, inconbfteatly. f 
INCO/MPETENCY, S. [ incompetence, Fr. 1 


1 ently ; not 
caſe, 


ET 


inability, In Law, want of a proper q 

tion. ; 

INCOMPETENT, Adj. not n 

not proportionate to an undertaking. veil, 
Law, not haying a right or 3 for the 

formance of a thing. 

INCO'/'MPETENTLY, Adv. uoſuitably ; i in 

ſuch a manner as not to be proportionate ta. 
IN COMPLETE, Adj. not ores or fi-, 


niſhed 
INCOMPLE/TENESS,! 8. imoerfeftion z the 
ftate of- a thing which is not finiſhed. 


dy wy e meaſure, however mall. 


INCOMPLIANCE 8. obſtinate or untract- 
353 " ableneſe 


INC. 


2blenef | ' INCONSYDERABLENESS, 
ad of ane 6s mari, worth, ar deter 


© INCOMPOYSED eee 
— INCOMPOSSIBUILITY, S. che 1 Rom 
vot deing joined or exiſting together w 


thing. elſe ; inconfiſtency.” | 14 
INCOMPO'SSIBLE, Adj. not F Sl 


one and the ſame time, or in one and pe 
ſubject. 


ANCOMPREHENSIBPILITY, 8. | incom-; 


Pr chenſibilite, Fr.] the quality of not being per- 
rectly or W Wi e b. oy * . 


though it may be conceived 7 1 
 INCOMPREHE/NSIBLE, Adj. bg to = 


fully or perfectly underſtood ot co prehended. 
- INCOMPREHE/NSIBLENE 8. 8. the 
quality of not being comprehended. - 
 INCOMPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. 121 not ca- 
pable of being preſſed or 0 together into 
2 narrower compaſs. 


IN.C. 


* 


N e 


portance. 


. 


4NCONSIDER ATE . ee 
Lat.] without — | fn or conke. 


vences of our actions; careleſs; raſh, 
INCONSIDERATBLY,' Adv, in a: weck. 


gent, thoughtleſs, or cartleſs manner. 
INCONSFDERATENESS, 8. — 2 of 


thought; nt of regard to the « 01 


I NCONSIDER A/ rox, $.nantof too 


ralhnefs, 


with. 


INCONSPSTIN: Part, n faitable to, or 
agreeing with'; * wot edle or compatible 


' INCONSISTENCE, or INOONSPSTEx- 
CY, S. ſoch an oppoſition' between propoſitions 
that one implies the denial of Neeber ſuch 
contratiety of qualities that both cannot fubſif 


-INCOMPRESSIBILITY'S. impoſſibility of | together ; incongruity ; 
being preſſed or ſqueezed into ; leſs pace. TNCONSFSTENT, he not dd be recon- 
” INCONCEALABLE, Adj; not to be hid, { ciled with, « Incon/iften ed ju juſtice.” -Clarene, 
or kept: ſeeret. The inconcealable ape, So cbntrary, a Ke imp he dental or de- 


d tions.“ Brown. 
INCONCEFVABLE, Adv. not t be con- 


ceived or apprehended. by the mi 3 that of 


which we can form no notion or 4 
INCONCE/IVABLY, Adv. ina manner be- 
yond the apprehenfion of the mind. 
""INCONCE/PTIBLE, Adj. got te be con-* 

ceixred or comprebended by the mind, 

' INCONCLYU'DENT, Adj. not concluſive ; 
not inferring a conſequence, * “ Single, inenn- 


c ci dent,” 

INCONCEPUvVE; . Adj. not foreing 
aſſent of the mind, or containing any for 
evidence. 


INCONCLU'SIVENESS, 8. want ef 


ſtrengtd of reaſoning ſufficient to prove 6 thing, 
or gain the aſſent of the mind. 

INCONCO'CT, or INCONCOCTED, Adj. 
[of in, con and coftus, . in Surgery, not 
ripened or r digeſted. 5 

INCONCO'CTION, 8. in Medicine, the 
Kate of being crude, Nias, or unripe. 

INCON/CURRING, Adj. not concurring, 

INCO'NDITE, Adj. ſinconditus, Lat.] irre- 


gular 3 z rude; unpoliſhed. « Carol incondite | | 


«rhimes.” Philips. 


tion, limitation, or condition. 


INCO'NGRUENCE, S. vapt of fitneſs or 


ſuitableneſs. 

INCONGRUITY;S. [incongruits, Fr. J un- 
ſuitableneſs of one ching to another; incon- 
fiſtence ; impropriety; abſurdity, __. 


"INCO'NGRUOUS, Adj, | icongrs, Fr. 41 | 


unſuitable ; inconſiſtent ; ; abſurd. 
 INCONGRV'OUSLY, Adv. improperly ; 
inconfiſtently ; abſurdly. 
 *INCONNSCIONABLE, Adj. void of the 
| ſenſe of good and evil; without any remorſe of 
conſcience. 
INCO'NSEQUENT, Adj. without a juſt 
concluſion ; without a regular inference. 
INCONSIFDERABLE, Adj. unworthy of | 
| notice; OT” of no IE : 


F 


[ 


comforted.” 
YNCONSO/NANCY, 8. di 
itſelf; —— agreeing in ſound 


wc N "Boyle 7 No 
«| Heb Lat. Hig: ; 
mind continually c 3 
| INCO A Adj. [ In 


varying in diſpoſition, temper, 
often 


INCONSU/'MPTIBLE, 


 confumprus, 
| waſted by . 
| 66 lights. »'®, 


* manner as not to TOUS of, 
INCONTI'G Hg 


not near. 


c, TINTI T, Ads. 
| without delay; immediately. 
& left Madeia. » Arbuth. 


certain as to it no diſpute. 


not firm in refblution; ; not ſteady” 


3 
Ne SVSTENTLY, Adv, pe 55 . 


reaſon 
— 75 Werk . Ny N 
INCONSOLABLE, _ Ir. ant to be 


Lab ap be he, 


worth notice. 
a Pr. in- 


+ 8.2 f 
x diſpoſition o 
" "LEY * £/* 53 


, Lat. ] 
[ cen, 
. conduct; 


INC Mans, Adj. not to de waſted. 


ef '#,,- and 


Lat.] not utterly to be deſtroyed or 


unf 


INCONTESTABLE, A0 ler. ] not toby 


| diſputed'; : ———_— 
INCONDITIONAL, Adj. without reftric- '  INCONTP'ST BLV, Ad. in Fo certain 4 


or, difp ute. 
9 —ꝗ 


INCO'NTINENOE of rn INE N. 
Jer, S. [incontinentia, Lat. 1 bot abtaining trom 
1 untawfy Aefiresz luſt. 

INCO/NTINENT, Adj. [ Fe. 12. 
| ] unchafte, or not reſtraining 


onal 


' INCONTROVE/RTIBLE, 44.55 pin 0 


INCONT LOVE/RTIBLY, Adr. in 2 man» 
ner ſo Bos. a evident as * admit 
38 ; . : 


uo di 


-2NCON- 


ing convin 


— faulty beyond hope of 
INCORRIGIBLENESS, 4 Ti the.quality of | 


V. S. unfitneſs, or unſki , The 
„ incannemienee, not „ 


« 2 Higher, Any thing, which cauſes | 


9 or obftacle. 
ROPE, 1 
3 un fit; urifea 
e 44. in a manner 
eel l an 
100 NV 1 not in- 


clined to converſation 3 e 
e. Adj, at 0 to A- 


teted or chan 
INCONY » "Ad. not & 


being convinced, — to alleat to t 2 
of a propoſition, &e, 
INCONV.INCIBLE, Adv. incapable of be- 


22 ORA LTT V, S. 2 Fr. ] 


5 N Y V. * 4 Liace peer, 
Fuk oy. mingle different ingredients together ; 
Jo 


np, ey, 


4 or quality of making thick, 


b * N 1 
from. exrrupton or : decay ; a, Gate of integrity 
Jheyogd the temptation bribes 
ORRU/PTNESS, 8. inviolable purity 3 
unſhaken integrity; unalterable honeſty ; free - 
dom from dec, degeneration, or corruption. | 
To: INCRA/SSATE,. V. A.. [of in, and 
. Lat.] to make thick, applied to l- 


© INCRASSATION, S. the act of making 

2 the. tate of growing:thick,: applied to 
uids, 

INCRA/SSAT IVE, Adj. having thepewer 
applied to fluids.. 

To INCREASE, V. N. Lincreſte, Lat.] to 
grow more in number, or greater in bulk; to re · 
ceive addition. 

INCRE/ASE, 8. the fate of growing * 


ly; to form into a |. 


applied to number; or of growing greater, a 
plied to bulk; — thing which is added to- the: 
original ſtock; gain ; p produce. 
INcREASER, 8. that which adds. to the 
number or bulk of things, 

INCREA'TED, Adj. not created. 


politic z to unite or INCREDIBFLITY, S. [ineredibilize, Fr.] 
the quality of or not being worthy 
dt Adj... not. confiſting of of, belief. 
matter ar body immaterial; United together 2 Adj. bert. Lat.] ſur- 


” charter ied to ſocieties. or communities. 
Nec A!TION, S. [Fr.] the union 

2 17 8 the formation of a 
politic, or the uniting. perſons to · 
ws, by charter, ayoption, union, or aſſdcia- 


 CORF@REA - — Lat. 
* - 2 —— 7 
RPO'REALL dy, without 
al 708 i FETY, 2. 555 quality of hang | 
void diſtinct from body or matter. 
CORPSE, V. A. to 
* one body N . — 


mae not worthy of belief. 
INCREDU!LITY, S. T incredulite, he * 
quality: of not believing, notwithſtanding ſuffi 
cient proofs to demand aſſent. 
INCRE'DULOUS, Adj. [tneredulus, Lat. ] 
not believing, notwi g arguments ſuffi- 
cient to demand aſſent. 
INCRE/DULOUSNESS, S. See Incredulity, 


conſumed by fire. 55 Theſe incremable pieces.” 


| Brown. Not in uſe, 


INCREMENT, S. [incrementum, Lat.] the 
act of growing greater; the cauſe of gomth.z 


5 1 the brave horle,” Bhat Not. | produce 


CERT CT Adj, not accurate nicely 
finiſhed z imperfect; = 
INCORRE! 2 AL in + faoky ori im- 
perfe&f manner. 

'INCORRE/CTNESS, 8. the quality of have 
ing faults that are not — 

INCOR/RIGEBLE, Adi. Fr. J bad beyond 
the power of being made better by cotrection; 

instruction 


being obſlinatel | 
"INCO/RRIQIML BLY, Adv, bad to ſuch 2 de- 
gree, as to lea of amendment. 


no hopes = 
INCORRU'PT, or INCORRUPTED, Adj. Ip 


free from any ſoulneſa or ſinz of pure and ho- 
neſt manners; of integrity above the power of 


bribes. \ F 


INCORRUPTIBILITY,.S. the Wer. of 
not being liable to decay or corrupti 4 

INCORRU'PTIBLE, Ad . [Fr fometimes 
accented on the ſecond, { 31e not — of 
ecay or corruption. 


INCORAU'FTION, 8. cer. l a, ſtate free. 


INCREPA'TION 5; i [increpatio, Lat.] the 
act of chiding for a fault. Reprehenſion and 
16 ; W e Hamm. Not in uſe. 
To IN c RU sT, or INCRU/STATE, v. A. 
e Lat. ] to cover over with à hard ſub- 
ar cruft ; to cover over with an additional 
| coat of marble, " "0p 
| _INCRU'STATED, Adj. See Incrufled. 
|  INCRUSTA'TION, S. rr. J che act of co- 
eld a wall or columns, with a lining or coat- 
ing of marble, pottery, or ſtucko work, 8 
INCRU'STED, Part. in Architecture, ap- 
plied to walls or columns cevered w wok 3 
or ſlips of ſame precious marble or ſtone. 
To IN/CUBATE, V. N. N ee of in- 


Lat. J to fit v 
NcUBATTION, 'S. Eee, Lat.] the 
act of ſitting. upon eggs to them, 


' IN/CUBUS, S. [ Lat. incube, Fr.] in Phy- 
"fic, * diſorder, called the night-mare, i in which 
the patient cannot ftir himſelf, but with the ut 
moſt difficulty; is ſeized with 3 numbneſe, 
ſenſe of weight, with a dread of ſuffocation and. 
being ſqueezes to death, from ſome body which 


ſeems to fall ſuddenly . ee of 


00 3 


4 


INCRE'/MABLE, Adj. not to be burnt or 


— 


an inflation of hy membranes of the ſtomach, f 
© which binders the motion of the diaphragm, 
lungs, pulſe, and motion, attended with a ſenſe 
of weight oppreſſing the breath; 

To IN CAT E, v. A. [inculcatus, of in- 


eulco, Lat.) to impreſs on the mind by frequent 
admonitio 3 to eoforce by conſtant ind inceſ- ] 
fant alan, 18 f 


INGULCA'TION, S, the a&t of imprefling | 
by frequent admonitions. - 

- INCU/LPALE,' Adj. not to be found fault 
with ; free from guilt 

INCU'LPABLY, Adv, in A manner free 
from guilt, 

INCU'LT,” Adj. [inculee, Fr.] not culti- 
vated or tilled, © ets huge incult,”* Thom- 
ons 
. INCU'MBENCY, S. [of inermbent] the act 
of lying upon ſomething 7 the ſtate of 2 217 
or being reſident on, a benefice.* © © 

INCU'MBEN'T, Adj. [ircumbens, Lat. Jreft- 
ing, or lying upon; impoſed or required as a 
duty. 

INCU'MBENT, S. [ incumbens, Lat.] in 
© Law, one who is in preſent poſſeſſion of an ec- 
clefiaftical beneſice. | 

To INCU'/MBER, V. A. [encombrer, Fr: to 
perplex, embarraſs, or hinder, by any impe- 
5 40  Incumber” 1 with ſome a delay. *? 


0 NR, V. A. Nee Lat] to be- 
come liable to puniſhment or blame. * 
INCUR ABTLITY, S. [ incurabilite, Fr. 1] 
impoſſibility of being cored. 
 INCU!RABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be re- 
moved or cured by any medicine. 
INCURABEENESS, 8. the ſtate or qua- 
lity of not admitting any cure. 
INCU'RABLY, Adv. without remedy. 
INCU'RIOUS, Adj. not confidering a thing 
with attention enough to diſcover its latent 
beauties, having no deſire of ſeeing . or knowing 
any thing new or ſtrange. 
* "INCURRSION, S. [incurſus, of incurro, Lat.] 
a dangerous attack of aſſault; an inrode or inva- 
fion of a country not amounting to a conqueſt, 
INCURVA!TION, S8. [incurvatzs, of in- 
curve, Lat.] the act of bending ot making 
crooked, An humble bowing the body, ap- 
plied to religious worthip, * £6 Incurwation and 


xe ſacrifice.” Still 5 
To INCU/RVA A. fincurvatus, of 
| Incurwo, Lat.] to bind or ee crooked. ' 


INCU'RVTTY, 8. [incurvur, Lat.] crook- 
edneſs, or the ſtate of bending inwards. c « Fhe 
e 7ncurvity of a dolphin.“ Brown. © 

* INDAGA'TION, 8. a ſearch in order to 
diſcover ſomething unknown ; the act of trace- 


ng. 
INDAGA!TOR, S. one who ee to 
find out a thing by tracing it to its origin. | 
To INDA(RT, v. A. to dart ii. « More 
deep will I indrrt mine eye. Shek. 
pn INDE'BT, v. A. to charge with a debt; 
to put under an obligation by conferring © a” ke 


| b IDE/BTED, Part, under blgnon for foe | 


your. received 
e brig, nana — fs 
give an CN 


INDE/CENCY, S. Leger Fr.] 
unbecoming the Fn who — 
action unbe coming 


* 
„ 


155 750008“ Ach. in . not ful. 


ling off or ſhedding. 


INDECLFNABLE, Adj. [ indeclinabilis, Lat, 
in Grammar, not admitting any. alteration i in its 
laſt ſyllable. - 

INDECO*ROUS; Adj. [indecoras, Lat. IJ not 
becoming. 

*INDECO'RUM, 8. FLat.] an aQtion unhe. 
coming the rank or character of a 

INDEE'D, Adv. really; in ; without 
doubt. This limitation, indeed, of our au- 
« thor.” Lorle. 

- INDEFA/TIGABLE, Adj. [indefatigabilir 
Lat.] not exhauſted or wearled by continual la- 
bour 3 labouring as if never tired. 

INDEFA'TIGABLY Ady. in ſuch a man- 
ner as if never tired by labour. 

" INDDFE/ASABLE, or INDEFF/ISABLE, 
Adj. not to be cut off, defeated; * made void 3 
irtevocable. 

NDEFEOrITr v, S. [from inde bl] 
3 or bring ſubject to go decay or de 


INDEFE'CTIBLE, Adj. [ of in, negative, 
and defeFus, Lat.) not liable to decay, defect, 
or failure. a | 
_ -INDE*FINIFTE, 7 „ Lat.] not 
determined, ſettled, 46h. 2 Lat] In 
Grammar, "not limited or reſtrained t to any par- 
ticular time, or circumſtance. 

INDE'FINITELY, Ady, in an ungetermi- 
nate and looſe manner. 
, INDEFVNITUDE, 8. 2 quantity or number 
not limited by n, but yet finite. 

INDELY/BERATE, or INDELIBERATED, 
Adj. [indelibers, Fr.] not premeditated 1 not 
done with, or after due, conſjderation. 

INDELYBERATENESS, S. without confi 
deration ; raſhneſs ; faddenneſs, I 

INDF/L} BLE, Adj. [ indelible, Fr. indefibilis, 
Lat.] not to be effaced or blotted out; not to 
be annulled or ted. 

INDELICACx, S. want of delicacy ; want 
of 1 or a rigorous obſervance of decency. 
NDELICATE, Adj. wanting decency. 

INDE'MNIFICA'TION, S. rity againſt 
any loſs or penalty; reimburſement or repay- 
ment of loſs or penalty. 

'INDE'MNITY, S. [ indemrite, Fr. I ſecurity ; 
or an exemption from puniſhment. LY 

To INDE'NT, V. A, [of in and gens, Lat. 
to form any thing in inequalities, like a row 
teeth; to cut in and out like wayes. Neuen, 
to contract, or kg mo: 

INE NF, s . an inequality; a dent of a wav- 
ing ſurface lice that of an er Tien 


- — 5s " 


10 e. 


i 
4 


1 


out; the table containing the contents of a 


4 
* 


IND. 
S k - 


| INDENTA/TION,S.an indentureor waying/| ſeat boundaries are, Utheck 


in any figure.:.- TCC 
INDENTURE, S. a covenant, ſo called be- 
cauſe the counterparts are indented ox cut in and 
out, or in a waving manner over each other. 
INDEPE/NDENCE, f „ eee 
CY, 8. independanc [4 r.] freedom; a 
in IE perſon or thing is not controlled by, 
or any ways in the power of, another. 
INDEFRUBENT, S. a perſon-who, * 
ious affairs, holds that every congregation is 2 
complete church, ſubje& to no ſuperior autho- 


3 


dl eck Tartan and Thi 


Bengal and the Indian ocean on the S. and the 
Indian ocean on the 8. and the ſame ocean and 
Perſia on the W. being about 2043 miles long 
from N. to 8. and 1412 broad from E, to W. 
but the ſouthern part of the peninſula is. not 
312 in breadth... All the countries within this 
extent are ſuhject to the Great Mogul, and lie 
between lat. 7 and 40 deg» N. and between 
long. 66 and 95 deg. E. It is often called In- 
doftan, from 1 river Indus on its weſtern li- 


 INDEPE/NDENTLY,- Adv. without refe- | mits ; alſo Mogulftan, from the imperial family 


rence to, or connexion with, other things. 
INDESE/RT, S. want of merit, 

_ INDESTRU'/CTIBLE, Adj. impoſſihle to be 

deſtroyed.” ; | 


_ INDETE/RMINATE, Adj... | indetermine, | 


Fr.] unfixed ; not reſtrained or limited to any 

particular time, circumſtance,” or meaning. 
INDETE/R MINATELY, Adv. in a looſe, 

yague, uncertain, or unſertled manner. 
INDETE'R MINED, Adj. not fixed or re- 


ſtrained to any particular time, circumſtance, or 


Weng 3 ö ; 
INDETERMINA'TION, S. want of reſo- 
lution or determination; a ſtate of. uncertainty. 
INDEVO'TION,.:S.,. [Fr.] want of ardour 
or zeal in religious worſhip. , | 
INDEVOUT, Adj, [indewot, Fr.] not re- 
ligious 3- not zealous in the performance of re- 
igious duties. CE py. 
INDEX, S. [Lat.] a diſcoverer - or pointer 


book, with the pages where they may be found; 
a little ſtile, or hand, which points to the hour 
on the globe, or a clock ; a hand cut out or 
painted on a paſt to direct travellers the way to 
any place, In Grammar and Printing, the fi- 
gure of -a hand with the finger pointing, uſed 
to denote ſome remarkable paſſage in an author. 
In Arithmetie, a figure which ſhews the num- 
ber of places of an abſolute number of a loga- 
earithm, and of what nature it is. In Anatomy, 
the forefinger.. 71 1 £1 

, INDEXTE!/RITY, S. want of readineſs or 
handineſs in performing a thing. ba 81 

INDIA beyond the Ganges, lies between 
the equator and lat. 30 deg. N. and between 
long. 92 and 106 deg. E, It is bounded by 
Thibet and Boutan on the N. by China, Ton- 
quin, and Cochin-Chipa, on the E. by the 
Indian ocean on the S. and by the Hither India, 
the bay of Bengal, and ſtreights of Malacca, 
on the W. Its extent from N. to 8. is about 
2026 miles: but its breadth is various. 

INDIAN, Adj. ¶ from Iadia] belonging to In- 
12 Uled ſubſtantively for a perſon born in the 
les. 1 \ 

INDIA PROPER, or the EAST-INDIES, 
was anciently bounded by the country of the: 
Sinz on the W. and S. by the Montes Emodi 
on the N. and by the Montes Damaßii and the 
Meander on the E, It had alſo the river Indus | 


i 


from Tamerlane, [8 Mogul wy tar' 1 * 
peror Aureng-zebe conquered Golconda, Vifi- 
pour, and all the ſouthern kingdoms of India, 
in the year 1685. 1 4 
IN DICANT, Adj. {indicans, Lat. of indi- 


| ca, Lat.] to ſhew, diſcover, or point out. In 


Phyſic, to point out a V 
BC 10 , S. [Fr. indicatio, Lat. ] 
a mark, token, fign, or ſymptom of ſome- 
thing which is hidden, or pot pla 
a diſcovery, or information of ſomething that 
was not known. In Medicine, a ſymptom diſ- 
covering or directing what is to be done to cure 
a diſtemper. 8 -3 | | 
INDI'CATIVE, Adj. [jndicatizvus, Lat.. 
ſhewing, diſcovering, or pointing out. In Gram- 
mar, the firſt mood of a verb, wherein it ex- 
| affixrnation, denial, doubting, or decla- 
ring. The Engliſh , indicative is formed in 
Saxons, 8 2 p * | n 
INDIV/CATIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhews, declares, diſcoyers, or betokens. 


dia, uſed in dying, painting, Cc. 45 
To IND CT, V. A. I pronounced 1ndite] 

to charge à perſon with a crime, by a written 

accuſation, before a judge. 
INDFCTMENT, S. 2 bill, or an accuſa- 


bill, or declaration, made in form of law for the 
benefit. of the commonwealtn 
INDICTION, S. [Fr,] a declaration or 
proclamation. In Chronology, a eyele or revo- 
lution of fiſteen years, which, when expired, 
begins 4 new. It was begun in the year 313, 
in commemoration - of the great victory gained 
by the emperor Conſtantine over Mezentins. 
 INDVFFERENCE, or INDVFFERENCY, 


freedom from. prejudice z. want of affection 3 
unconcernedneſs. 5" „ 
IN DIFFERENT, Adj. [Fr.] not deter- 
mined to either ſide 3 unconcerned, or regard- 
lefs ; not having ſych, a difference as te oblige 
us to determine on either fide z neither com- 
manded nor forbidden; neither good nor bad z 
paſſable ; tolerable. Very indifferent paper. 
Addiſ. In this ſenſe it is ſometimes uſed ad- 


Pn the W. and the Indian ſea on the S. into 


which it runs out by two peninſula's. Its I re- + 4. l. 


| verbially, as, I am myſelf indrfferent honeſt. 
ti K = 
o 


of Aſem, Ava, and, egu, on the E. the bay of 5 


which now poſſeſſes the throne, and deſcended 


lain of itſelf; 


moſt of ity tenſes after the manner of the 


. IND'ICO, S. a blye ſtone: brought from In- 


tion for an offence, exhibited unto jurors; a 


8. [ind;fference, Fr. indifferentia, Lat.] fres- 
dom from bias or influence; impartiality, or 


| Nor. ; 


- 
— 
„ * 
” 


* 
4 


— —- 1 
— I. 


"7 Ro 


INDFFFERENTLY; Ade. without diftine- | 
. or inellning more to one than another; 
without * wiſh, averſion, or emotfon-. Il 
<< look en death intifferetly. bel. Not. 


8 tolerably 3 paſſably. 


N'DIGENCE, or IN/DIGENCY, 8. Tin ' 
ing known or diſcovered. 


e Fr. indigentia, Lat. Want of the 
comforts of life ; poverty. . 
"INDVGENOUS, r gene, Fr, . 
Lat.] native z origi produced or born 
a country. 


chr, Adj. [Fr. indigent, Lat.] in| 


want of the comforts life, or of money to 
them; void; empty; ; wanting. *. 

ec Zipent of moiſture. '* Bacon ; 

: W N 67 or IDTE S TED, Adj. in- 
fe, _ 25 eftus, Lat.] not ſeparated or 
| tte parts e e in any 
— — formed r brought to maturity. 
4 That indigeft project.. Shak. Not well con- 
ſidered or methodized. Not 8 or alter- 


1 as to be fit for nouriſhment t, applied to 
IN DIGE'STIBLE, Adj. not to be altered 


applied to food. Not to be methodized, re- 
duced to order, or added to the improvements 
of the mind, applied to ideas or ſentiments. 
INDIGE'STION, S. a diſorder in the ſto- | 
mach, whereby it is rendered incapable of al- 
tering the food it contains, ſo as to make it fit 
for nouriſhment, 
1 Adj. I pronounced indine; from 
29 Fr:] not worthy or deſerving ; bring- 
ndignity or diſgrace. s All cr and 
60 pry te ad verſities. \Shak, Obſolete. 
NDVGNANT, Adj. [indignans, I. Lat.] i in- 
flamed at once with anger and diſdain. 
" INDIGNA'TION, 8. [Fr. of indignatio,' 
Lar.] anger joined with contempt, abhonence, 
ain, and averſion. ' 
"INDVGNITY, S. [indignite, Fr. indigni- 
— Lat.] a reproachfuf or diſgraceful action, 
Wherein the rank or character of a perſon is 
diſregarded, and receives a very great injury. 
ph ws See Sees," 


"x —as 


-» INDIRE/CTION, s. a 


ere of intention to 


* INDIRWCTLY, Adv. without coming at 
| once to the peint in hand; in an artful, ob- 
lique or round about manner unfairly 3 
1 an honeſt manner; not rightly, 
INDIRE!CTNESS, 8. neſs; the 
een of not being in a Pay ang unfair- 


 INDISCE/RNIBLE, Adj, not to be per. 


ceived by the eye, or mind. 
IDsoERNIRL. T, Aar, in a manper not 


hep * 


to make unfit; to make averſe; 


eue about man- ha 
ner of coming to a polnt diſhMmeſt prac- 


_e REY ae 


ND . 

© INDISCE/RPTIBLE, ot capable 
having its parts ſeparated — each other, * 

INDISCERPTIBYLITY, . the quality of 
not being capable of having its parts antes, 
or of being deſtroyed by diſſolution. 

IN DISCO“ VER, S. the ſtate of. nat be- 
46 The indiſcovery of 
«its head. Breton. Not in uſe. 

INDISCRERT, Adj. Lindiſcret, Fr.] inju · 
dicious; imprudent; raſh 5 inconfiderate. 


INDISCRE'ETLY, Adv. without = 
d 


a proper choice ; without judgment of conſi 
ration ; raſhly 

" INDISCRE/TION, B. rr. ] weakneſs 6 
conduct; imprudence; eee or want 
of judgment, 


INDISCRYMINATE, Adj. a 


tus, Lat.] not carrying any mark of diffe- 
rence; without making any d or diſtinc- 
tion. % 


INDISCR VMINATBLY, Ar, - without 


difference or diſtinction. 


INDISPE/NSABLE, Adj. wrd not to be 


forborn, or excuſed; nec 
in the ſtomach, or made fit for nouriſhment, | 


INDISPE/NSABLENESS, 8. the' ftate of 
a thing which cannot be excuſes, omitted, or 
forborn ; neceſſity, . 

INDISPENSABLV, Adv. in ſuch a . 
ner as not to be excuſed by any authority; not 
to be forborn; abſolutely neceſſary 

„ INDISPO'SE, V. As L Fr.] 
to Aa, 
or make unfit 'by diſeaſe. To affe&t With a 
ſight diſorder, applied to health, 

INDISPO/SEDNESS, S. a ſtate of unfit- 
neſs, or want of inclination; 'a ſtate vF health 
leſſened by a flight diſorder.” © 

INDISPOSUFTION, S. [Fr.] a tendency 
to ſickneſs, or a Night diſorder 5 want of in- 


«clination n or diſlike. 


INDISPU!TABLE, Adj. [ ſometimes: ac 
cented, together with its derivatives, on the ſe- 
cond cog Me ſo evident as to admit no dif- 


pute or controverſ 


INDISPU/TABLENESS;” 8. the ſtate of 
being ſo evident as not to admit of diſpute. 

INDISPU/TABLY, Adv. in à manner fo 
| evident as not to admit of diſpute; without 


| oppoſition.” 60 Indiſputab y pane to ſo many. 
Hobel. 


n Adj. not capable of 
its parts ſeparated from each other. 

Ke Ta Helvable in water. Netoren. Not to be 

broken; binding for ever, applied to bonds or 
Contracts. | 

INDISSOLUBILITY y indiſſolubilits, 

Fr.] the ſtate of the particles of a body which 


not |.cohete ſo cloſely as not to be ſeparated. 


INDVSSOLUBLE, Adj.” Fr. ind, ub 


Lat.] not to be ſeparated; ſtrongly cohering; 
e obliging; Arm able; not ſub- 
je& to change or alteration. | « ia 


be ſtate. Tbamſon. 
INDVSSOLUBLENTSS, 8. the quality of 
reſiſting a ſeparation of its parts, 


mrs, 


« 
n. A 2-2 th. 


e choice of individuals,” 


19D. 


--NDVSSOLUBLY, Ade. in 2 manner Te- 


ſiſting ſeparation ; never ceaſing to oblige. 
INDISTVUNCT Adj. not marked or affe 
rant Tor a9" to. he or diſcerned ; con 
; not diſcerning exactly. 
INDISTINCTIGN, S. want of Atta 


pany fo aan Hi ihe Ae eaves | 


DI ISTYNCTLY, Adv. Aar, confuſedly 3 not 


to be ived plainiy. 

INDISTUNCTNESS, S, confuſion; un- 
oe obſcurity. 

INDISTU/RBANCE, S. 4 and diſtur- 
banet] calmneſs ; ern hn a violent 
emotion; great tranquility 

INDIVVDUAL, Adj, [ individual, Fr. ] 
ſeparate from others of the ſame ſpecies ; fin- 
ple 3 - not to be divided. 

INDIVFDUAL, S. a fingle perſon. The 


Bacon. 
einer 3; ſeparate or diſtin 
exiſtenc 
INDIVIDUALLY; Adv. without any diſ- 
tinction or difference; numerically. * Indi- 


* —— the very ſame. Hooker, 
DIV DUATE, V. A. [trom indi- 
ci Lat.] to diſtinguiſh from of the 


ſame ſpecies 3 to make fingle ; to communicate 
to ſeveral in a diſtinct or ſeparate manner. 
« Life is individuated into infinite aumbers. 
Moore. | 

INDIVIDUA'TION, S.. that which makes 
any thing the ſame as it was before, 

INDIVIDVU/ITY, S. the ſtate of being an 
individual z the ate of being what one Was 
before; identity. 

INDIVINITY,' 8. want of odd or 
divine perfection. 
 INDIVISEBBYLITY, or INDIVI'SIBLE - 
NESS, S. [from indivi ifble] the fate which | 
can admit of no more diviſion. .. 

INDIVPSIBLE; Adj. [Fr.] not to be bro- 
ken into more parts; not t 1 into 
ſmaller parts; fingle. | 

INDIVI'SIBLES, S. in Getz thoſe 
indefinitely ſmall elements or particles into 
which bodies may be ultimately reſolved. 

IN DO CIBLE, Adj, not to be taught; not 
capable of receiving inſtruction. 

INDO'CIL, Adj. [indocile, Fr, - indectis, 
Lat.] not receiving any benefit „or re- 
garding, inſtruQtian. 

'INDOCPLITY, S. ee Fr. 1 the 
= of diſregarding or ruling inſtruc- | 

on. 

To INDOCCTRINATE, V. A. Tendonri- 
ner, old Fr.] to inſtruct; or teach, © In 
© indo&rinating his young unexperienced fa- 
«© vourite. Car 


INDOCTRINA'TION, S. the act of teach- 


ing, or forming a perſon's principles by inftruc- 


tion, 


IN/DOLENCE, or IN'!DOLENCY,'S, [in- | 


lentia, Lat.] freedom from pain or uneafi- 
neſs ; 3 lazineſs; or a ſtate wherein a perſon t 
Fontigues inaQtive without any regard or atten- 


| 


: 


f N * 4 D 


POTION. e The fra 
ſenſe is obſolete, * d 

IN. DOLENT, Adj. inactive or lazy ; with- 
out any regard to what paſſes around one. 

INDOLENTLY,- Adv. inactively, and 
without regard to any thing around one. 

To 'IN/DOW, V. a Fo in and toucr, 
wel to give a portion to. Figuratively, to 
en OY with gifts,” either of fortune or nature, 
See Endoww | 
INDRA/UGHT, S. [pronounced, indraffi] 
an opening in the land into which the fea flows, 
*« No indraughts, bays, gulphs.” ys Ralligb. An 
inlet or paſſage inwards. 

To INDRE NCH, V. A. to ſoak; to drown. 
* My hopes lie drown'd—they lie indrencbed. 
Shak, 

INDU'BIQUS, Adj. [iz and dubious) wich- 
out doubting or ſoſpeAing ; ; certain; poſitive, 
& An indubious confidence. Harvey. . 

INDU'BITABLE, Adj. as OY Fr. 
indubitabilis, Lat.] fo certain or evident, ag to 
admit no doubt or ſufpicion of its truth, 5 

INDU'BITABLY, Adv. in a manner fo 
evident and certain, as to admit no doubt. 

INDU'BITATE, Adj.  [indubitatus, Lat.] 
undoubted; unqueſtioned. 

To IN DO CE, V. A. 1 Fr. iaduco, 


Lat.] to perſuade ; to prevail on. To offer by 


way of induction, or by way of conſequence 


| 


N 


; 


8 


2 
> 

; 
o 


dran from ſeyeral particulars, applied to rea- 
ſoning. To inculcate or enforce by argument; 
to produce as an argument or inſtance. “ Tg 
„ exprobate their ſtupidity, he inducerb the pro- 
ce vidence of ſtorks. Brozn, To bring into 
view z to introduce. © Inducing his perſonages. 
Po 

eee S. a motive which allures 


or 8 ſuades to any thipe. 
0 


INDUCT, V. A. [induQus, of Induco, 
Lat.] to bring in or introduce. Ceremonies 
c inducted by the Venetians. Sandys. This 
ſenſe is obſolete : — To put into actual de 
ſion of a'benefice, 

INDU'CTION, S. [Fr. inductias, Lat.] in 
its primary Tenſe, introduction, or entrance; 
now obſolete, In Logic, the act of inferring a 


not general propoſition from ſeveral particular ones; 


2 conſequence drawn from ſeveral propoſitions, 
In Law, the act of giving poſſeſſion of a bene 
fice to an incumbent. 

INDU'CTIVE, Adj. contributing, leading 
or perſuaſive ; capable of- inferring or. inclod- 


| To num, v. A. [indu, Lat. Iio inveftñj 


to communicate or give a quality to; a John- 
ſon obſerves, it is ſometimes, even by good 


writers, confounded with endetv, or indbxv. 


To INDU'LGE, v. A. [indulge, Lat.] ta 


gratify or grant the deſires of another as a fa- 


'vour z to favour or foſter ; to give indul- | 


' gence 
IN DU'LGENCE, or, INDU!LGENCY,, S. 
2 ence, Fr.] compliance with, or granting 
e defires and requeſts of others. through fond- 


_ - forbearaner, or connivance at faults ; 4 


favour 


1 N E | 
2. panted, - In the Remiſh church, the re |. 


2 ot puniſhment due to a fin, granted by 
the church, and ſuppoſed 7 80 the fnner from 
purgatory, 

FP yg nf vet A. * Lat 'Þ 
| kind; z complying. W. e requeſts, or 
gratifying the deſires af another, through __ 
neſs 3; mild, or favovrable... ö 

INDULGENTLY, Adv. with kind com- 

pliance, and fond g vithout ſeverity | 


or cenſure, . 


"INDU'LT, or INDU'LTO, 8. [Ital. and | 


Fr.] a ſpecial fayour-or privilege granted either 

to 4 community, or private perſon, by the pope's 

bull, by which they are licenſed to do or obtain 

ſomething contrary to the common laws. In 

Commerce, an impoſt laid by the k ing Spain on 
goods imported by the ęalleons. 

To INDU'RATE, V. NX. | [induratus, . of 
induro, Lat,] to en bard. ain to 
make hard, 

INDU'RATION, 8. the late of growing 
hard ;- the act of making hard ; hardneſs of 
heart. 

* INDU!STRIOUS, TO Lo Linduſtieus, Fr, 
of induſtrius, Lat.] active and conſtant in ma- 
nual labour, buſineſs, or ſtudy. 

INDU/STRIOUSLY, Adv, with. conflant 
ons intenſe application of mind, or exerciſe of 

with + care, diligence, and aſſiduity, 
ec i bob, rtouſly attem ac. 

IN!DUSTR dg. [induftrie, Fr. induftria, 
Lat.]. diligence ; conſtant application of the | 
_. mind, or el of the body. 8 

To INE'/BRIATE, v. A. [indriatus, Lat. ] 
to make a perſon drunk with ſhong liquors, 
Fipuratively, to Imtoxicate with praiſe, en 
or ſucceſs, ; | 

" INEBRIA\TION, 8. drunkenneſs. 

INEFFABULITY, S. [of ineffable] 
way of being veyand. the power 


ga 
I NEF FABLE, Adj. [ Fr. of ineffabilis, 
Lat.] not to be ſpoken, uttered, or expel 


the 


" INF/FFABLY, Adr. in ſuch 2 manner, or 
ie ſo high a degree, as not 10 be expreſted by | 
-ords; -. 
 INEFFE!CTIVE, _ Adi. [ inefe87;f ] that 
which can produce no effect. 
INEFFE/CTUAL, Adj. not to have power 
ſufficient to produce its proper effect; weak ; 
without power, or operating in vain. 


INEFFE/CTUALLY, Adv. to no purpoſe; | 


without © 2 5 

* INEFFE/CTUALNESS, 505 want of power 
to procure ifs proper effect. 

INEFFICA'CIOUS, Adj. [ ineffcace, Fr. 
zrefficax, Lat.] unable to produce any effects; 
weak ; feeble ; acting to no purpoſe. 

INE TFICAcx, S. want of power to pro- 
duce an effect; tue quality of operating in vain, 
or to no pnrpoſe. 

INE LEKGANCE, or, IN7LEGANCY, S. 
bam inel erat] meanneis; want of 2ddrefs, 


lan- } 


INE: | 


LOC VENT, Adþ not fprbing wit 
not 
272775 . Cs 1071 — 4 


ſuitable to any end * ©; 3 tri- 
fling.z fooliſh... 

INF/PTLY, Ade, in rfing manner; un- 
Avitably or fooli | 

; INF/PTITUDE, 8 Lern, \ neptun, Lat.] 
| unfitneſs ; or unſuita r nu or 
end. 


INEQU A'LITY, 8. 3 Fr.] the 
difference between two or more things com- 
pared together; diſproportion to any office, 
ſtate, or 3 difference of rank or ſta- 


tio 
Bunk ABPLITY, 8. [from Snake the 
quality of not being ſubject to error. 
INERRABLE, Adj. not ſubject to error or 
miſtake. 

INE/RRABLENESS, 'S. the quality of not 
being liable to err. | 
INE'RRABLY, Adv. without poſſibility of 

erring; infallibly.... | 
INE RRING V. Adv. without error, mit. 
take, or diviation, either from truth or right. 
INERT, Adi. [iners, kd dull; motion- 
leſs ; moving with difficulty; fluggiſh, 
 INERTLY, Adv. Nuggiſbly ; 3.07 July. 
INE/STIMABLE, Adj, gags, Fr.] 
| fo valuable as not to be rat eee e 
tice. | 
"INEVITABILITY,S. the quality. of not 
being poſſible to be avoided. 
INEVITABLE, | Adj, L Fr. a 
Lat. ] not to be eſcaped or avoided.. 
INEXCU'SABLENESS,. 8. enormity of 
| crime beyond forgiveneſs or palliation. 
| INEXCU'SABLE, Adj. Fr. f neren ſabi lit, 
iy * to be excuſed, or not palliatable by 


PINEXHA!LABLE, Adj. ; that. which can- 
not be evaporated, or conſumed in vapour. 
INEXHAU'STED, Adj. gt emptied g' ah 
pent. 

INEXHAU'STEBLE, Adj. not to n 
lied or draun all out 3 not 90 de entirely 


Tent, 

INEXYSTENT,. Adj. not. haxjag "beiog 3 

Not to be tound in nature. 
 INEXI'STENCE, S. want of being, or ex 


: iſtence. 
INE'XOR ABLE, Asi. Fr. from inervra- 
bilis,, Lat.] not to be moved by entreaty. 


IN EX PF DIENCE, or INEXPEDIENCY, 

S. want of fitneſs or propriety z unſuitablenel 

to time, place, or circumſtance. 
INEXPE'DIENT, Adj. improper 3 vane- 

ceſlary, or not productive of any advantage, 
IN EXPERIENCE, S. [Fr.] want of ex- 
95 571 without ſufficient knowledge. 

| NEXPE'RIENCED, Adj. [from rnexfe= 

hw] not having perſonally tried, or t ex · 

perience of, 

INEXxpPERRT, Adj. [in-xpertvs, Lat.] un 

ſkilful for want of cuſtom. or uſe, 


"INF/LEGANT, Adj. [fr igen Lat.] not 
me-; mean; Ceſp) cable, 32h 
4 


| INE/XPIABLE, Adj. | Fr. i. —_— 


0 INF 


Lat.] not: to be atoned or- wade amends for; 
not to. be pacified or reconciled by atonement, 


given a of the 


INF 
TNFA/NTA, S. [Span,] a title of bono 
blood in Spain or 


INE XPIABLV, Adv. to a n beyond Portu 


atonement. . 
INE/XPLEABLY, Adv. infariably ; in 


ſuch a manner as not to- be ſatisfied, % Inex-| f 
Lat.] ee eee 3 


. r. . (Fr,] ſodiifficult as] plied 


not to be explained 


* ETX = x5 Adv, ins manner not | longing 


to be made plainer, . 
INEXPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. not to be: tols, 
uttered, or conveyed by words. 
INEXPRE/SSIBLY, Adv, in a manner 
not to be,uttered or conveyed by worde. | 
INEXPU/GNABLE, Adj. [Fr. inexpugna- 
bilis, Lat.] not to be taken. by aſſault ; not 


to 5 ſubdued, ( Amme appetite,” | u 


TI/NGUISHABLE, Adj. not to be 
quenched, applied to fire, Not $0 be ſatisfied, 
applied tg deſires. 

INE/XTRICABLE, Adj. Cr. inextricabi- 
lis, Lat.] not to be difintangled ; not to be ex- 
plained or cleared from obſcurity. . 


INFA/NTE, I; [Span] a ſon of the kings 
of Spain or Portu 
INFA/NTICIDE, S. [Fre infartieidinn, 


to that committed b 
INFA/NTILE, 1 afantibr; Lat.] — 
to the ſtate 1 infant. 


IN/FAN TRT, 8. [infamerie, Fr.] the bot 
ſoldiers of an army. 


war INFA/TUATE, V. A. [infatuatu us, of 
infatue, Lat.] to make foolih ; to deprive of 


underſtanding, 

INF ATUATION, 8. the act of making 
fooliſh, or depriving of underſtanding. 

INFEA'SIBLE, Adj. not to nn 
or practiſed. 

To eee V. A. [infetFer, Fr. infec- 


2 ene to corrupt with bad infinua- 


INE'XTRICABLY, Adj. in a manner not tions. 


to be explained; not to be difintangled, 

To INE TE, V. N. [of is and ge]-to - 
oculate, by inſerting the bud of one tree into 
the ſtock of another, 

INFA'LLIBILITY, . or INA LLI BLE. 


NESS, S. [ infallibiiud, Fr. uality of 5 
2 28232 * INFECTIOUS, x0 cauſing diſtempers by 


not being . ſubject to be deceived, in 


ken. 


3 4. [Fe] W of 
- Certain 


being miſtaken or 
failing, applied to 
INFA/LLIBLY, Adv. without danger of 


wit, or policy e e 


To INFA/ME, V. A. [infamer, Fr, 2 
m, Lat.] to defame z to cenſure pualickly for 
the commiffion of a crime. 

IN. FAMops, Adj, [infam?, infamant, Fr. 
irfamis,. Lat. ] notorious, or publickly branded 
with guilt; of a bad charaQter, . . 

IN'FAMOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
Ce ar. ta ke galley of a crime or miſ- 
demeanor ; ſhamefully ; ſcandalouſſy. 

IN'F AMOUSNESS, or IN'FAMY,S. [in- 
Jamie, Fr, infamia, Lat.] loſs. of character by 
crimes ; diſgrace z diſcredit ; reproach, _ 

INFANCY, S. [infanis, Lat.] the firſt 
part of life, £3.00 by nat to ſeven 
years, but by lawyers to twenty-one, Fi- 
in the beginning or ſirſt riſe of any true 

INFA/NNGTHEF, HINGF'ANTHEFT, or 
INFANTHFFT, 8. lof in fangen, Sax, to 
cateh, and theof,, Sax. a thief l in Law, a 
privilege or liberty granted to lords of | cer- 
— TROY to judge any thief taken within 

TREE A 

IN'FANT, S. [Fr. infans, Lat.] by Na- 

turaliſts, a child 11 its 1 5 to il french | « 


or never- 


INFE'CTION, S. [Fr. infectio, Lat.] the 
communication of a diſeaſe by means of effluvia 
or particles, which fly from diſtempered bodies, 
exhaled ; 


ſome noxious quality or effluvia. 


fection. 
INFECTIOUSNESS, S. the quality” of 


or unwholeſome effluvia. 


pours. 


fenen barren. 
a power to pioduce its like. 


Lat.] a ftate deſtitute of all the comforts 


and pleaſures to render life agreeable ;- unhap- 


pineſs, 


ner by: Ming of png NE RG e 


clufion drawn from previous argoments or pro- 
fitions. - 
fitions which went befi 


dinate. A thouſand inferior and 
<< propoſitions. Warts. 


„ b 
een, ee ſo called ee 


Is 


OOTY than another. 


INFARCTION, s. [in and farcio, Lat. 
to ſtuff ] a ſtuffing. In Medicine, a conſtipa- 


[ 
j 
| 


of inficio, Lat.] to diſorder by ſome noxi-— 


and mixing with the juices of others, cauſe the 
fame diſorders as the perſons had from whence | 


INFE'CTIOUSLY, Ade, operating by in- 


commupicating diſtempers by noxious qualities, 


INFE'CTIVE, Adj. having the power of 
cauſing Apen by noxious qualities or va- R 


INFECUIND, Adj. [infeccendas, r.] - 
INFECUNDrrv, 8. barrenneſs ; want ef 
INFELICITY, S. Iizſeleitt, Fr. infilicitas,” 


To INTER, V. A. [inferer, Fr. 'infero, 

Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, to bring on. Vo- 
cc / mits infer: ſome ſmall detriment.” Harvey. 
Ina Logie, to draw in another propoſition as 


IN'FERENCE, 82 [Fr.] in Logic, a con- 
INFE/RIBLE,. Adj. deducible- from propo- 


INFERIOR, wy bays in place, ſtation, ' 
condition of life, va "OY or exce.lency ; ſubor- | 


INFE'/RIOR, 8. one in a lower wide or 
Adinate. 


—— — TTY ä 


* 
— 


5 


NO NT W, 8. Liafrisg Fr. 2 


geren Mato: of e hwy: | 

1 52 8 * 
ERA ae Ur if 

belonging to bell. fires tome; in — h | 


is. a very powerful) cadtic;, prepare: frony-an 


evaporated. ſolation_ af 10 eee 


filver, . 
INFERT IEB, Adj, J. vt producing 
or yielding any thing; itful'; barren, 


INFPERTYHLIT ES; | inferiifite; Fr.] un- 
Frottfalnels; barrenneſs 125 of pdwer tos 
produce. 
To INFE'ST,. v. A. [ing 8 ee, 
Lat.] to harraſs, trouble, or plague. 
INFESTEFVITY.,. S. want of 
NFUDA / ON, S8. [is and faudum, rr? 
in Law, the act of ons, a perſo om into 7285 
ſion of a fes or 
IN'FIDRE, 8. Fr. in, Lat. 5 
ores Nhe rejects ar will not aſſent. Zaren 
revelation, or the great principles of religion. 
INFIDFLIT V, 8. esel, Fr: 4infidel;- | 
tas, Lat. ] nt of faith or reliance in. Providence 
diſhalief of Chrrſtianity; treathery or viola 
tion of one's fidelity, © The infidelities be. 
<-tween'the two ſenes: Sps 
_ ÞA@AN/FINEDE, Adj. 1 Lat:] 
na bounds or limits; Perfect, ſo as to admit of 


q 


no defect or addition,” applied to this divine at 


tributes. Inſinitely or very large; oſdd i in dom. 
mon diſcourſe. 
wittiout " Eifts' or 


IN/FINETELY, - Adr. 
bounds. 

IN, FINTTENESS, 8. the quality of adrnit- 
ting no bounds or limits, 

INFINET E/SSIMAL, - Adj. that Which is 
infinitely divided. 

INFINITE'SSIMAL, 8. that whictr is leſs 
than - any: aſligmble: quality, called likewiſe 
a fluxian. : 

INFINITIVE, Adi. [infinitif, Fr. infiaiti-| 
us; Lats] in Grammar, applied to a mood, | 
which denotes no preciſe time,, non determines] 
the: number of perſons. of Which any thing: is 
affirmed, but expreſſes things in à looſe indefis i 
nite manner. 

INFINITUDE, 8. any thing» Which has] 
hs bounds; or.- limits 3 an inconoeivable num 

INFUNITY; S. this word is taken two. 
ſenſes intirely different, f. e. in-wpefitive and a 
negative one. ies my 
being: perſect᷑ ini or capable of receiving no 
additien; and is properly applied to the divine 
attributes or eſſence. Negative infinity, is the 
ee of being beundleſs, unlimited, or end- 

Oh. 
INFI'RM, Adj. | infirme, Fr, infirmus; Lat. Þ 
deprived of- natural-firength by age or fckneſs. 
Irreſolute, applied to the mind. In 
«c purpoſe.” Shak, Not fit to ſupport; not 
ſolid. 4 On iſrm ground. Soath. 

-INFVRMARY, S. [infirmerte, Fr.] 2 cs 
where lodging and board are Provided fort fick 


| 


„ * 


4 cauſes a painful ſenſation of heat in aft 


| quality of exciting the deſires, or 


infinity; id 2: quality of G. 


of 


to 1 CA] 


or bod 
Ae — 
To IN FLA MB, V. A. 


tor leine or ſet hodies on 2 
to excite or kindle deſire; z to * ay 


lrg * n 1 

Audi. To provolce or irritate} 15 the 

paſſions. Ih Medirine, to grow . angry, 
and painful by obſtructed matter. 

INFDAT MRR, $% the chlng of heron that 

part of 

the body; one that premotes quarrels; or ſets 

dard at varianee/ 
INFLAMMABTLITY, s. [front inflan- 
mable] the quality of cathing fire. The quality 


of caufing a painful ſenſation of hear, applied 
to obſtructed matter in ani bodies. The 


paſſions, applieũ to- thè ming; - - 

INFLA'MMABLE, Adj. Abet on 
fire; capable of exciting the paſſions ; or irri- 
tating the humours in an animal 
INFLAMMABLENESS, Si tlie quality of 


Lat} ts pita, Boo 


weir] eaſily catching fire; the quality of W 


excited or oled. 
INFLAMMA'TION, 81. lr. 7 
| Lat. ] che act of ſertidg on flame; 
being im flame, In Surgery; bt to that 
ſentation of heat arifing from obſtructed blood 
matter which crouds in a greater quantity to 

ny particular part, and ves it à greater co- 
4 — heat tham uſdal- The. act of 5 
ny Na deſire, or fervoar, appiicc 


INFLAMMATORY; Ak.” \Havihe' the 
— of cauſing an inflammation, applied to 

fluids' of che body. Having'a-tentiency"to 
| alienare the minds of ſubjects, or enüſt am in- 
ſurrection j a ſtate. 

To J NFLA/TE, V. A. ler; Lat] to 
ſwell with wind; to fill or puff up with 
— Figuratively, to ſwell or puff) up. with 

W's 
INFI. ATTION, S. the kate er being ſuel- 
ed with wind. 

To 1INFLE/CT; V. A. Tafeln, Lat.] to 
bend from a ſtrait line 4 Refracted or in- 
* Hected. NM Te g 


— 


rammar, to vary or al 


2 


: word; to decline, 

INFLECTION; 8. dite ar of egen the 
0 of 3 er changing the directi mo- 
ion. A modulation, or change — high to 

TIEN. to the voice. The. variation or 
change of the endings, of a word, applied to | 
grammar. : 
wy LE/CTIVE, Adj. having the power of 
bending, ' © 
' INFLEXIBVLITY, or INFLE/XTBLE- 
NESS, S. [ inflexibilite, Fr. J ſtiffneſs, or the 
quality of refiſting any attempt; a temper or 
diſpoſition-of mind not to be altered by prayers 


and wears PALE: -” 


entreati omiſes, or threa 
ntreaties, pl 87 taings. " INFLEX- 


=O Ly 
— * 


| cn end or 3 Tit 1 
'F . ee t. 
ing or W 1 er ah 


matter; one who offers or exhibits.an accuſa- 
tion. > 
INFORMATION, 8. Tf informario, Lat.] 
intelligence, or e rang ie a of commu- 


* 1 N F . | 
r Agj. 172 5 L Lat. 


pus vr made erook 


b 9.6 


a: e 


To: rl Ter, v. A. „ Peters hath” in- act 0 


9 


ige, Lat. in ger, Fr. to " puniſh, or impoſe 


* 
2 


INS 
ons been repeats; nſuec 


445 irn ker, V. A. Tin 
3 Lat.] to bresle, or-inte Bt. 
IN 


id in 2 un 
RACTION, S. e Lat 40 the 


brealeing, or 
e Adj. . to be bro 


an as a puniſhment, _ | 5 

INF 12 7793 8. he that puniſhes. oh reno faint ofrequentia — 
INL erioN, s. che a& of ufing pu- wer s ; rarity, a phigd 2 things 4 
niſhipents' TE, 6dr Ty impoſed, Happen, or ate bend, Nea, or 

ae af; [Fr.] executed or im- 7 

ſed on as a pu - . gi} 2 4 Li] Pen rwwrvn. Aj ries. bauen hap- | 

IN'ELUENC rom. 1 t. JI ring. 

f at To INFRYO1PATE, v. A."[of in and 

3 by Un A; $5 . ee . 


8 Duke ph nd blaſſe 51 irects 


To IN'FLUENCE, v. A. to act upon. fol. 
as to impel, direct, or modify; z to operate on 
the mind, fo as to bias or direct it to any parti- 


in ae Lat.] the at . 
bes into F nd, 55 * . Inlub00, applied 19 


270 
pick thy arms. folded over each 3 to em- 


Te INFOLIATE; V. A. [of in and folium, 
Lat.] to cover with leaves. “ Long may his 
ec fruitful vine rnfoliate. and claſp about him. 
Hoꝛgel. Seldom uſed. 

To INFO'RM, V. A. Tinformer, Fr. in- 
forme, Lat,] to animate ; to actuate with a 
foul or vital power; to Janet; to ſupply 
with new Knowledge * In to bring a 
charge ox accuſation. Aga fo, "ales with. 

Fran fel d to the diſco- 


Saint, and is generally 


veries made by an accomplice, Neuterly, to 
give intelli or to diſcover a crime. 
INFO RMA. Adj. offering = N 
er the diſcovery of a crime. The poor in- 
rmal women. Shak. Not in uſe, 


INFORMANT; S. [Fr,].one who, diſco- 
vers or gives intelligence of a crime, or other 


nicating ſomething enknown N In Law, p 


the diſcovery of 2 5 or che ke or acu- 
ſation brought againſt a perſon 

INFO'RMER, S. one Who gives intelli-! 
gence, or communicates new :nowledge to the 
mind; one who diſcovers the erimes or offences 
of another before a magiſtrate, 

INFO'RMIDABLE. Adj. 7 in and fer- 
midabilis, Lat.] not to be feared or dreaded, 


INFO'RMITY, S. [informi, Lat.] want | > 


of pk: or form, 
INFO'RMOUS, Adj. '[ informe, Fr. Tn 


b, v. A. 8 enraged z 


in an harveſt, 


* e did got infrigidate,' 5 al. Not in 


I INFRINGE, V. A. Trfringo, L 75 
to violate or break, applied to laws or 
a Pings 2a ogy Al that may ia. 


ce Pig 1) Id 
Shir. 5 act of viol, 
or 258 laws or d ating 
> S. he that acts contrary to 
lawy or treaty, 


" INFURIATE, Adj. [of is and faria, Lat.] 


raging. 
To INFU! V. A. Ti 1 
from infundo, Lat] ko 2 i Fe. infuſe 
to inſtil; to inſpire; to animate; to influence, 
applied to the mal, = Iefuſed with a forti- 
% tude from heavrn.“ In Medicine 
wit Hi ſoak in any liquor with a gentle 
Pl He 

INFU'SIBLE, Adj. that which may be in- 
filled, communicated, or. inſpired, applied to 
the mind. Incapable of being melted or dif 


cr 05 to bodies. 

ION, S. [%. Lat.] che act of 
pouring in; the a8 of inſtilling ot inſpiring, 
In Phyfic, 'the act of ſterping ingredients in 
any Hquor with a moderate warmth ; alſo the 


liquor made by psf Ag go : 
TINFU'SIVE, Adj. having a power of ani. 
mating or influenci > infu | force 


« of ſpring on man. Thoſe | 
e 1 ; aft of ge 


INGE, in the names of de. dene 


meadow, from In 
To INCEMACATE; v. A. Lagen, 
[Lot a} © doodle the fame thing over again; 2 


rA TIOx. S. fof i and genie 
nato, Lat.] the act of doubl g or repeating! 
the ſame thing. 

To INGE'NDER, V. V4. {oe —_— er 
to beget, produce, or 

'INGE'NDERER, 8. 1 

INCE NERATE, or INGE = 

„ [ingeneratus, Lat, * 9 born or bred with,” *. 

within a perſon, * 


formis, Lat, ] tha peleſs ;* of no regular form. 


"INGENIOUS, Adj. Lagenienx, Fr. ige 


INFO'RTUNATE. Adj. [Fr. infortunatus, 4g Lat.] * leaſe co invent, or execute 


Lat, See Unfortunate ] * ſucceeding in — 


ENI. 


the 


' WGENIOUSLY, Ade, ins 8 
Ciſcovers great inve 
GE KIOUSNESS, a . 


1 
; 8 
N & 


— to. invent, - and dextetity 6 ere. 


1 — Irs, AS. Lire, Lats] born 


ware or innate. 
e, 8. Lengenuite, Fr.] acute- 
neſs of mind in i 


ntion, and ſxill or art in 
5 Mefuvdus. Ai. Lare, Lat. I ba- 
— opennels or 


mulation, ">< 


ie of mind; 


ve 
7007 OUSLY, Adv. in an open, fair, 


candid, and andiflembled manner. 


 INGE/NUOUSNESS, S. candour z be 


dom from 1 

INGENY, S. [rngenium, Lat.] genius, 
2 of underſtanding, or readineſs of in- 
| 170 e INGE'ST 


v. A. Iingebus, Lat. to 

caſt or include in . ſtomach Fe a 1 
INGE'STION,,. 8. the act of caſting, rn 

tluding in the ſtomach. 


Kk. v»» 
ar” GLO OnIOUS, Adj. f inglorius, Lat.] 
ie honour, fame, or glory. 
- INGLO/RIOUSLY, Kar. not reputably ; 
r e Fr om 
, ng r. 2 
1479 a maſs 12 generally panty on 6 
gold and ſilver. 
To IN GRAF, V. A. to propagate trees by. 
afting ; to plant the rig of one tree in the 
K of another. To fix deep or ſettle, appli- | F 
ed to the mind. 
INGRA'FMENT, S. the act of inferting 
the ſprig of one tree into the tock of another 
the fprig ingraffed, 
INGRA'TE, or INGR A'TEFUL, Adv, 
[ingrat, Fr, ingratus, Lat. ] not acknowledg- 
ing fayours received, or returning thanks for 


them. Unpleaſing or difagrteable, applied to | 


any thing which affeQs the ſenſes. 
To INSRA TIA TE, V. A. [in an! gra- 

tid, Lat. J te creep into a perſon's favour. 

_ ©" INGRA/TITUDE, 8. the vice of being 
inſenfible to favours received 3 and ſometimes | 
applied to the retribution or returning evil for | 


P NGREDIENT; 8. 1 


chat 

which makes op a compoſition ; lly ap- 
to fimples in ON. 

"INGRE'SS, S. [ingres, Fr. F Lat. ] 


entrance, the act or f. erty of geing into a 


P NORE/SSION, 8. Lirraſp, Lat.] the 


act of enteri 

To INGRO'SS, © V. A. See Engroſs. 

IN'/GUINAL, Adj. [of irguen, Lat.] be- 

to, or ſituated in the groin, 

To INGU'LF, or INGU/LPH, v. A. to 
ſwallow up in a deep cavity]; to caſt into a gulf 
or abyſs, * We ingulf ourſelves into aſſured 
% danger. H, 

To ING 


« Daily ingoftion of 


GITATE, v. A. iu. 


—— 
RE 


188" 


tus, of inane, Lat.] to fo rallow 
Wants authority 7 
INGURGIT LATION, 8. the af of feat. 
lowing ra rapeciopily. 
INHA/BILE, ' Adj. Fr. " inhabilis, Lat.) 
_unſkilful ; unready; unfit; -unqualified. | 
To INHA'BIT V. A. "os —_— Lat.] 
to dwell in; to pofleſs : as an inhabitan 
 INHA'BITABLE, Adj. capable of afford: 
ing or fit for habitation. «> Syſtems of inbabi- 
te fable planets,” Zoos, Not R i ow 


inbabitable, Fr. : frozen 1 
& alps — of 6 — 5 — Stat, 
Not uſed in the laſt ſenſe, 
INHA'/BITANT, Se one who dwells or re- 
fides for a time in a 
INHABITA N. 8. a houſe or divel- 
ling place; the f of Selling in » place th 


ſtate of 
c, 8 bos abe dedh in « 


place, 

To —— YA: to draw in with the 
air or one's. breath | 

INHARMO/NIOU S, Adi. not harmonious, 
muſical, or of an agreeable. ound. 

To INHEA/RSE, V. A. to incloſe in an 
wy or funetal monument. Lat 

o INHE'RE, V. Liber, 

exiſt in ſomethin ng A* N 
 INHERENT, Adj. Cr. inbarens, Lat. 1 


exiſting inſeparably in . ſomething z innate, 


inborn; | 
To INHERIT, V. A. [enberiter, Fr ] to 
2 by right of fucteſſion from another, 


dh, to gain polleffion ; to poſſeſs or 


"INHERITANCE, S. any thin; 8 1 
perſon poſſeſſes or ſycteeds to as * 
blood, dr heir 3 poſſeſnon or enjoyment, ** . 
cc inbertiance of their loses. Shak. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of what belonged to 4 patent, or other 
relation, after their death. 
- INHE'RITOR, 8. an heir, ' or one who 
7 6 Nee e after bis 
t 
. INHE'RITRESS, 8 a woman who fuc- 
8 to the patent f a relation, Mer his 
t * 
INHE'RITRIX,'S. an keirefs.” 


8 


J. INHE'SION, S. Eabæſe, Lat.] the ax 


ing in ſomething. 

To INHVBIT, V. A. [inbibitus, of 657% 
Lat. inbiber, Fr.] to reftrain, hinder, repreſs, 
or 22 applied to power. To forbid, appli- 
ed to laws. 

INHIBITION S. Tr. . Ja] a 
eee In Commerce, an embargo; In 
Law, a writ from a ſuperior to an inferior court, 
forbidding a Judge to proceed. in the cauſe de 
pending before bim. 

To IN HOLD, v. A. to contain in itſelf, 
«© The fun inboldeth. ”* Ralaigh. Not in uſe. 
 INHO'SPITABLE, Adj. ſin and boſpita- 
a, affording no entertainment, or kindneſs to 


N 5 mnoOr 5 


oe Aires Rang 


3 


19 


HGS ABLxN EBS, 8. want of *cour-, ö 


„ kindneſs, of civility to ſtrangers. 


INHO/SPITABLY, Adv. in A manner got 


Lind tb ftrapgers. © - 
IN HOSPITA/LITY, 8. [inboſpitatite, Fr.) 

See Inboſpitablen fr; 

INEUMAN, 


nus, Lat. 


Adj, {[inbumain,. Fr. inhyma- | ftay proceedings in another court. 
ring the kind, benevolent, and || 


INT 
11JopycrovsLy: Adv. ins manner that 
diſcovers weakneſs or want of Judgment. 11 n 
INJU/NCTION, 'S. unn, iajoncbio, 
Þ Lax-] the command or order of a ſuperior. In 
rw is a writ founded upon an otder in Chan- 
cery, either to ive the plaintiff poſſeſſion, or 10 


To IN/ JURE, V. 4 : Finfarier, Fr, injurie, 


ſocial affeRtions” 28 adotn and ſupport our Lat.] to hurt a ee ba uſtly; to wrong, of 


rſon of his right; to oy 


ſpecies ;. ſavage z\ cruel ; w 9 compaſſion. 

INHUMANITY; 8. [inbumanite, Ft.] want 
of the kind, benevolent,” compaſſionate and 
ſocial effeckiom; ; eruelty ; barbarity. 

INHU/ MANL. Adv. i x manger incon-/ 
ſitent with kindneſs, compaſſion, charity, or 
other ſocial affeQions,  * © \ 

To INHU'MATE, or - INHU'ME,' v. A. 
[inbumer, Fr. bumatus,, of bumo, Lat.] to n a 
bury, or put under the fa por N | 

a INJE/CT, V. A. e- of Injicio, 

to 5 or dart in; to caſt or throw on. 

Mound inje& on mound.” Pope. In Medi- 

cine, to force any fluid, of other fubſtance, iato 
the veſſels of the body. 

INJE/CTION, 8. Tauche, Lat.] the act of 
caſting or throwing in. In Medicine, any li- 
quors made to be thrown into the body by a ſy- 


ringe or other inſtrument, © In Surgery, the act { 


of filling the veſſels of a ts Phones wax, or 
other ſubſtance, to thew their 
fications. 


INIMITABYLITY, s. ſfrom ininitable} | 


the quality of not being to'be imitated. 
INVMITABLE, Adj. [rnimitabilis, 4 
above or beyond imitation; im im ible to be 
a . 
INVMITABLY, Adv. i in a manner not to 
be imitated? : 


To INJOIN, V. A. [ h Fr, injungo, | 


Ly to command or enforce by ſuperior au- 


wicked. 

IN IQUITY, 8. [iniquits, Fr. iniquitas, Lat.] 

oppoſition bog or breach of the laws of juſtice 
and h Sin, applied te the divine laws. 

INUTIAL, Adj, Fr. 
a at the ginning, applied to let- 
ters, Beginning or incipient; not complete, or 
perfect; introductory to. 

To INVTIATE, \ {initiatus, of intro, 
Lat. initier, Fr.] to enter; to i 
firſt principles of an art; to place in a new 

te; to put into a new ſociety, _ 

INt'FIATE, Adj. finitie, Fr. initiatus, Lat.] 


| 775 eaed. a 


pes and rami- | 


ty. 
INV/QUITOUS, Adj. Ligue, Fr. from 7ni- | 
uity ] inconſiſtent with e or ben; 3 


initialis, Lat. from 


inſtruet i in the 


ox di- 

| any ineohyenirnce, : Len that 
00 ſhould injure us. Milt, 
INJU'/RIOUS, Adj. [izjurieux, Fr. e 
Cat. I u juſt, or depriving à perſon of his richts; 
guilty wrong. Figuratively, cauſing 
chief; reproachful, including the idea of 
being deſerved; containing ſcandal, “ 1 aoy 
. 770us anpellations,”” Swift. . 
 INJURIOUSLY,- Adv, in fack « racks 
as to appear unjuſt; wrongfully, 
IN JU'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing miſchievous, or committing an injury. 

IN/JURY,'S. [injuria, Lat. ] a violation of 
the rights of another. Figuratively, detriment 
or miſchief ariſing from want of judgmen 
damage; ſcandalous expreſhons. 00 Spake at 
the 7apuries he could. Ban 
; INJU'STICE, S. [inufitia, Lat.] any 2& 
done againſt the laws, or dictates of honeſty. 
INK, S. [encre, Fr. ink, Belg. inchioffo, Ital. T 
a liquor with which we vrite on paper ot 
ment. 8 
' IN/K HORN, or IN'KERN, S. from ia 
and Born, or lern, which fignifies born] any veſ- 
ſel which contains ink; properly applied to a 


2 


caſe made of horn, wherein ink, pens, and wa- 


fers ate contained. : 
INK LE, S. a kind of narrow fillet or tape. 
IN'KLING, S. [derived by Skinner from 
eenckeloighe, Belg. or inkalln, Belg.] a hint 3 3 
| whiſper ; intimation. 

VNKY, Adj. blotted or coveres with inks 


'black as ink. | 

INLAND, Adi. lying up a country at « 
diftance from the ſea. © 

I'NLAND, S. the midland or inward parts 
of a country. f 

VNLANDER, Sz perſon me ins 
country at a diſtance from the fea.- - 

To INLA'/PIDATE, V. A. [in and lagi 
datus, of lapido, Lat, ] to turn to ſtone,” Neu- 
terly, to grow of become ſtony. 

To INLA'W, V. A. [oppoſed to cutlaty] t@ 
clear of outlawry or attainder. 


To INLA'Y, V. A. to Anny with ſub - 


ſtances or woods of different colours, which are 


ſtrange; new, or hot ptactited. The inzzare | let in and glued within the ground of a thng; 3 
6 fear. Shak, to adoin with vatious colours, g ia 
INITIA/TION, S. [initiatio, Lat.] che act laid work, Vatious gems lay che un- 


of entering a perloh into any art or ſtate. 


INJU/DICABLE, 2. [i and jadico, Lat.] N 


not cognizable by a judge. 


IN JUDICIAL, Adj. not according to the | 


forms or practice of the law. 
INJUDVCIQUS, 
Without Judgment, 4 


Adj.” fin ard judicieus] | 


« adorned hoſoin of the deep. Par. Loft. 
IN'LET, S. à paſſage; a place whereby a. 
| thing may find entrance. 
INL, Adj. in the mind; within the breaft 3 
ſecret. The 7aly touch of love, Shak. 
VNLY, Adv. internally; . within J in the. 
boſom or heart. 
I 2 "ENS ON 


- 


* 


IN N „ 

INMATE, 8. [of in and mate j of mt, 

Belg. ] in Law, a lodger or perſon admitted to 

dwell for money in a perſon” s houſe, paſſing in 
and out by the ſame door. 

" IN'MOST, Adj. . of in, the com- 


parative is inner] farthelt within, or at the 


greateſt difiance from the ſurface, or inlet. 


INN, S. {inne, Sax. ] a houſe where 8 


rs may meet with entertainment and hr hes 
| for themſelves, and ſtahling, Ce. 8 
borſes ; a place here ſtudents were 


1 10 


INNOVATOR, 8. ſimovateer; Fri}: ce 
that introduces new cuſtoms or opinions j ohe 
'that makes alterations 9. introducing novelties, 


' INNO'XIOUS, Ad 7/4650 Lat.] free 
6 from miſchievous effects z free from guilt. 

INNO/XIOUSLY, as. in ſuch 2 manner as 
to intend or do na harm, 


| INNUE'NDO, $. . of imo, Late] an 


and taught: hence the colleges for Nudes i 8 
common law are called ant of court. | 
© To INN, V. A, to bouſe or put under cover, 


| "png or MN TED, Adj. [ins Fr. 
_Innatus, Lat. 7 inborn; born within; implanted. 


INN ATEN ESS, S. the quality of being ; 


de in a perſon, and making a 0 of his na- 


in 2 


Alx 10 ABLE, Adj. Finnawvi, 78 Lat, 
Jef 7. f J 


$49 de failed upon; not to 


INNER, Adj. [the n 5 of 
In, the ſuperlatiye 3 is inmoſ}, or inner e applied 
to the mind, internal. Applied to tuation, 
more from the furface than the thing compared. 

IN'NERMOST, . Adj. 3 of . 27 
which bas likewiff af at the greateſt diſ 
tance from the ſurface or beginning. 

e . W S. 2 perſon who. keepy a an 


INNING, 8. che ſtate of perſon at a game, 
who goes i in or plays firſt. In Law, uſed in the 
plural, for lands recovered from the ſea. ,/ 


VNNKEEPER, S. one who keeps a able | tas 
houſe, where travellers may mect with proyi- | 


fion and lod 


ging. | 
" INNOCENCE, or INNOCENCY, S. [in- | 


nocence, Fr, innocentia, Lat.] a ſtate 7 mind 


which has not. been, tainted by the commiſſion | organ 
of any crime ; purity fom nny injurious action; 


rmleſſneſs. 
ILNNOCENT, Adj. (ri. innocent, Lat.] 


harmleſs; [free from miſchief, or any particular 


ilt. 


INNOCENT, S. one who is free from guilt givi 
Figuratively, an ideot, or one who. is 


or harm. 
fooliſh. _ ©* Innocents are excluded by natural de- 
et fects." Hooker. 


INNOCENTLY, Adv. without intending |. 


any harm or miſchief ; ; without guilt; with 
mag arifing 


No ous, * lions td harms: 
leſs in its effects. 
chievous effects. 
INN / a 8. harmleſſneſs. 
To INNOVATE, V. A. [ nnovatus, from 


innovo, Lat. J] to bring in ſomething not Known 


3 to alter, by introducing ſomething 
INNOVA T TON, S. change ariſing from 


the introduction of ſomething unknown, or not 


ptactiſed before. 


lied to huſbandry ; to put up or lodge at an. 


from weakneſs of underſtand- | 


indirect hint, or ch 47 a crime. 

INNU/MER ABL Adj. Fr. innumerabilis, 
l ſo numerous ad hot 40- be counted or 
recko 

INNUMERABLY, Adv. OR — "4 4 
N ro een. Adj. Lm, Lat.] 
too many to be counted. 
To INO'OULATE, V. A. [inceuls, Lat. 
from in and oculus, Lat.] in Botany, to propa - 
gate any plant by inſertingz its bud in another 
3 yield à bud to another ſtock. In 
15 hyfic, to communicate the ſmall-pox by in- 
fu ng the matter of the pock taken from one 
[perſon i into the veins of another. 

INOCULA!/TION, S. the at of inclading, 
or inſerting the bud of one tree in an inciſion 
|; made i in the of another, by which means 
it is made to hear the ſame fruit as the tree from 
; which, the bud is taken, In Medicine, the prac · 
tice of communicating the ſmall-pox by means, 
of infuling the matter of a puſtule into 
the veins of a perſon who has not had that di- 


" INOCULA'TOR, 8 


FS, or communicates 


— at. hy 


one who \propagates 


"INO'DORATE," Adj. [of in and oderag, 


Lat.] having no ſcent, 
INO/'DOROUS, Adi. I of in and ederu] 
wanting ſcent ; not caufing any ſenſation i in the 


s of ſmelling, 
INOFFENSIVE, 10. giving no provoca-. 
tion or offence ; ; giving no pain or terror. 
INOFFENSIVELX, Adv. in ſuc a manner 
as to give no offence or provocation. 


ving no provocation. 
INofF Cos, Adj. [of in and officiou] 
not friving to do any thing to ſerve or accom- 
modate another. 
INOPPORTU'N Eg ede Lat.] 
not done at a proper time. Seldom uſed. 
INORDIN ANC V, S. want of regularity 
and order, 
' INO!RDINATE, Adj. [of in and: ordinate, 
1E ] not under proper rules, reſtraint, or regu- 
ation. 


INO'RDINATELY, Adv, ina manner fub- 


gularly. 
INO/RDINATENESS,.S, want of being 
ſubject to rules, or reſtraint, 


INORDINA'TION, S. want, of being re- 


[duced to order, or reſtrained b cules.” © 
INORGA/NICAL, Adj. [of in and oma; 


nical] without fit organs or infirume; 8 


INNO/XIOUSNESS, 8. the quality of 
Fx ay without producing any — af- 


e ſmall-pox. by inocue, - 


INOFFE/NSIVENESS, . S,. the, quality of 


7 to no order, reſtraint, or retulation; N ä 


aw 
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1 INS | 
' To INO'SCULATE, v. N. [of is and of- 
elum, Lat.] to Join by being inſerted in each 


other; CAE 1 ; 
 INOSCULA'TION, S. the act of joining 
by having "its extremities inferted in each other, 

IN'QUEST, S. [engucſte, Fr. inquifitio, Lat.] 
a judicial inquiry or examination; ſearch, or 
ſtudy.” In Law, the trial of a cauſe by jurors, 
„ e ; 

1 QUIETUDE, 8. Fr. inquietudo, ingui- 
rus, Lat.] a ſtate of diſturbance or anxiety, ap- 
plied to the mind; want of tranqvillity; an 
action whereby the tranquillity of the mind is 
attacked or diſturbqee. „„ 

INQUVRABLE, Adj. that which may be 
inquired or examined into, 8 7 

To INQUYRE, V. N. Ienguirer, Fr. inquiro, 


Lat. ] to aſk queſtions for information ; to make | 


ſearch, or to excite curioſity. | 
INQUI'RER, S. a perſon who examines, or 
ſearches aſter ſomething unknown; one who 
aſks queſtions by way of examination, or in or- 
ter to be . 
INQUURY, S. the act of ſearching by queſ- 
tions after ſomething unknown; examination, 
INQUISUTION, S. | 
gicial inquiry; Figuratively, diſcuſſion, or ſearch 
after ſomething unknown, applied to the mind. 
In Law, a manner of procceding in criminal 
cauſes by way of queſtion of examination. A 
ſpiritual court in Roman Catholic countries, 
appointed for the trial and puniſhment of here- 
kics, | : | 
INQUPISITIVE, Me Fiat Lat.] in- 
quiring in order to find out 
buſy in ſearching or prying into things z conti- 
nually endeavouring to make diſcoveries, 
INQUYSITIVELY, Adv. in a manner 
which diſcoyers à great deſire and intenſe appli- 
cation to make diſcoveries, | - 
INQUISITIVENESS, S. the quality of 
prjing into things unknown, or the ſecrets of 
others. $ OI 8 85 
INQUISITOR,. S. [Lat. inguifitevr, Fr.] 


dne who examines judicially, or ſearches into 


the truth of a fact or opinion; an officer be- 


longing to the Popiſh ihquiſition. 2 
To IN RAIL, V. A. to incloſe with rails. 
IN'ROAD, S. a ſudden and ſhort invaſion or 

attack upon a country. _ 3 
INSA\'NABLE, Adj. [inſanabilis, Lat.] in- 

curable; not to be removed by medicine. _ 

INS ANNE, Adj. [inſanus, Lat.] mad; mak- 

ing mad, ©« The inſane root. Shak. 


INSA'TTABLE, Adj. [Pr. inſatiabilis, Lat.] 


lo greedy or covetous as not to he ſatisfied. 
INSA'TTABLENESS, S. the quality of not 
being ſatisfied or appeaſed. 5 
INSATHTIATE, Adi. [inſatiatus, Lat.] fo 
dreedy as not to be ſatisfied. 
INSA TISF ACTION, S. [of in and ſariſ- 


Seldom uſed, „ 

INSA TUR ABLE, Adj. [inſaturabilis, Lat.] 
pot to be filled or glntted. ö 
To INSCRYBE,Y, A. [inſcri50, Lat. irſcrire, 
jo write on any ching: generally applied 


Fr. in 17 7 0 Lat.] ju- | 
u 


ometbing unknown; 


ation] want; the ſtate of not being ſatisfied; 


INS 
to ſomething engraved on a monument, or 
| written on the outſide of ſomething. To mark 
any thing with letters; to dedicate to a perſon 
without a formal addreſs... To draw à figure 
within another, applied to mathematics. 


on the outſide of ſomething, or engraved on a 
monument or ſtone ; a title; the act of aſcrib- 
ing of dedicating a boo 

for mal addr els. : 


or ſtudy, ' . n 
To INSCU'LP, V. A. [inſcu/po, Lat.] to 
engrave or cut, . Ty 


2 mark in the ſkin after a wound is cured, - 


ſmall ligature or membrane. G 
INSE/CTILE, Adj. reſembling or having 


the nature of inſets. 


INS ECU RE, Adj. [in and ſecure] not ſafe, 


or not protected from danger or loſs. 


INSECU/RITY, S. the ftate of being ex- 
poſed to danger or loſs; want of grounds for 
confidence. 3 : 

INSE/NSATE, Adj. 75 , Ital. inſenſe, 
Fr.] without thought or ility of preſent 
or approaching danger. - | 

INSENSIBPFLITY, S. [ inſen/6bilite, Fr.] 


| want of a power to perceive ; dulneſs of per- 


ception, applied either to the mind or body. 
INSENSIBLE, Adj. [Fr. ] not to be diſco- 
vered by the ſenſes or mind; not affected or 
moved by an object belonging either to the body 
or mind. ; 
INSE'NSIBLENESS, S. want of ſenſation. 
INSE'NSIBLY, Adv. in a manner not to be 
ived, | 
INSEPARABPLITY, or INSE'PARABLE- 
NESS, S. 2 75 inſeparable] the quality of not 
being ſeparated or divided, 5 | | 
INSE/PARABLE, Adj. [Fr. inſeparabilis, 


Lat.] not to be diyided; united ſo as not to be 


parted or ſeparated, . | 

INSE/PARABLY, Adv. in a manner not to 
be divided, parted, or ſeparated. 

To INSERT, V. A. ¶ inſerer, Fr. inſertum, 
from inſero, Lat.] to place in or amongſt other 
things. 7 

INS 'R TION, S. the act of placing in or 
amongſt other things; the thing placed among 
MOSS * 

INSE/RVIENT, Adj. [inſerwiens, Lat. ] con- 
ducing, or of uſe to promote an end, 
tc vient to that intention. Prown, Seldom 
uſed. : N 

To IN SHELLL, V. A. to cover or hide in a 
hell. His horns—which were inſbell d. 
Sat. | | 
To IN SHT P, V. A. to ſhut, put on board, 
or ſtow in a ſhip, ** See them ſafel) —inſbipped. 
Soak, Not in ue. | 1 

To INSHRYVNE, V. A. [ix and forine, of 


fſerir, Sax. ] to incloſe in a ſhrine or valuable caſe, 
Pp | TE INSIDE, 


| .INSCRUVPTION, S. any ſentence written 


K to a perſon without a 


© INSCRU'TABLE, Adj. Fr. inſerutabilis, 
Lat.] not to be diſcovered or traced by inquiry 


To INSEA'M, V. A. [of in and ſeam] to leave 
INSE CT, S. inſecta, Lat.] a ſpecies! of: b 


animals, ſo called becauſe their bodies ſeem as it 
were cut in two, and joined together only by a 


i Inſer- 


— 


— 
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. INS 


INS R, 8. the inner part, oppoſed to the 
furface or outward part. Sith 

INSFDIOUS, 

Lat.] treacherous 5 


ſnare. - | 
INSUDUOUSLY, Adv. in a fly or treache- 
rous manner; with an intention to enſnare. 
INSIGHT, S. [formerly accented on the 
firſt ſyllable, — Belg-] knowledge of the 
inward parts of any thing; thorough {kill in, 
or acquaintance with any thing, | 
INSIGNVFICANCE, or INSIGNTFI- 
_ CANCY, S. [ in/jgnificance, Fr. ] want of 
meaning, applied to words, Want of im- 
portance, applied to things. 5 
INSIGNIFICANT, Adj. wanting mean- 
ing; conveying no ideas, applied to words. 
anting weight, importance, or a power of 
producing an effect, applied to perſons and 
things. | 
INSIGNVFICANTLY, Adv. without mean- 
ing, applied to language. Without importance 
or effect, applied to perſons or things. 
 INSINCE/RE, Adj. [infincerzs, Lat.] not 
what a perſon appears; not hearty ; not ſound ; 
| eorrupted. 26 To render fleep's ſoft bleflings 


« inſmtere,”” P 


an intention to en- 


— 


Iity; the vice of making great pre feſſions of 
friendſhip, without obſerving them. 

To INSI'NEW, V. A. to give ſtrength ; to 
confirm, © Tnfinezved to this action.“ Shak, 
Not in 7552 

INSI'NUANT, Adj. [F J having the power 
* to gain or creep into the favour of others. 

To INSU!NUATE, V. A. [inſinuer, Fr. in- 
finuo, Lat.] to make a paſſage for, or in roduce 
any thing gently. Figuratively, to gain upon 
the affections of another imperceptibly, and by 
gentle means, To inſtil, or infuſe gently and 
imperceptibly, applied to opinions or notions. 
«© To inſinuate wrong ideas. Locke, Neyterly. 
to wheedle z to ſteal imperceptibly ; to be con- 
veyed inſenſibly. ; 

- INSINUA*'TION, S. [Fr. inſinuatio, Lat.] 
the quality of pleaſing or ſtealing into the affec- 
tions; a hint, or oblique cenſure. 

INSU/NUATIVE, Adj. having the power 
to ſteal on the affections. | 


to a perſon's prejudice. a 
INSPPID, Adj. [ infpide, Fr. in/ipidus, Lat.] 
having no taſte; or not able to affect the organ 
of taſting ; without ſpirit, or the qualifications 
neceſſary to pleaſe and divert the mind. 15 
INSIPT DIT V, or INSFPIDN ESS, S. [ia 
Ppidite, Fr.] wanting the power of affecting the 
taſte; want of life and ſpirit, 
INSIPIDLVY, Adv. in a dull manner; in 
ſuch a manner as not to affect or cauſe any ſen- 
fation in the organ or taſte, 


to reſt or ſtand upon, © The angels of the one 
<< 1nji} upon the centers.” Ray, To remain 
reſolute, or perſiſt in a requeſt or demand; to 
dwell upon, in a diſcourſe. 


* 
7 
5. 
br 


1 


1 


. by gry Fr. infidroſus, | 


| 


INSINCERITV, S. want of truth or fide- | 


INSINUA'TOR, S. one who drops a hint | 


To INSVST, V. N. [in/ifer, Fr. inſifo, Lat.] | Milt 


8 


5 
 INSUSTENT, Adj. [infifens, Lat.] reffing 
upon any thing. | 
INSFTION, S. [infitio, Lat.] the act of in- 
ferting or ingraffing one branch into another. 
„ Grafting or in/ition.”” Ray, | 
INST'STURE, S. a conftant courſe of regu. 
larity. e The heav*ns themſelves ; the pla- 
6 nets —obſerve degree—inPure, courſe, Sc. 
Shak, Not in uſe, „ 
To INSN'ARE, V. A. to catch in a trap or 
ſnare ; to inveigle, or bring into any danger or 
inconvenience by alluiements; to intangle in 
dangers and perplexities. 
IN'SNARER, S, one,who 
in a ſnare z one that inveigles or brings a perſon 
into perplexity by artificdſe. 
INSO'CTABLE, Adj. 57 ociabilis,” Lat.] 
averſe to converſation; not fit for a companion; 
not fit to be united or joined together. Lime 
« and wood are inſociable.“ Motton. 
INSOBRYETY, S. drunkenneſs. 
To IN/SOLATE, V. A. [:nſolo, Lat.] to dry 
in the ſun. : a 6 | 
IN'SOLENCE, or IN/SOLENCY, S. [is. 
folence, Fr. inſolentia, Lat.] pride, exerted in 
treating others in a diſdainful and contemptuous | 
manner, | Tk 
IN'SOLENT, Adj. [Fr. inſolent, Lat.] be- 
having with an uncommon degree of pride, dis- 
dain, and contempt. ; 
IN'SOLENTLY, Adv. in a proud manner, 
attended with contempt, diſdain, or a total diſ- 
| regard of a perſon's ſuperior, © He inſolen'y 
te talked to me of love. Dryd.. | 
INSO'LV ABLE, Adj. not to be cleared up 
or explained, applied to dithculties in writing, 
That which cannot be paid, applied to debts. 
INSO/LUBLE, Adj. [inſelubi/is, Lat.] not to 
be cleared up, explained, or rendered intelligible, 
applied to difficulties in writing. Not to be diſ- 
ſolved by any fluid. Not to be ſeparated, applied 
to ſubſtances. e a 
INSO'LVENT, Adj. [in and ſalvens, from 
ſelvo, Lat.] not able to pay. Uſed ſubſtan- 
tively for a man that cannot pay his debts. 
INSO'/LVENCY, S. the quality of not be- 
ing able to pay, applied to debts. : 
INSOMU'CH, Adv. [of in, fn, and mi] 
ſo that; to ſuch a degree that. =, 
To INSPE/CT, V. A. [inſpetum, from it 
ſpicio, Lat.] to look into by way of examina- 
tion, or ſuperintendance. 8 
INSPE/CTION, S. [Fr. inſpectio, Lat.] tht 
act of examining with rigour; à narrow, cloſe 
and critical ſurvey. © OS LI 
INSPE'CTOR, S. [Lat.] one who examines 
or looks into things, in order to diſcover either 
faults or beauties; a perſon who ſuperintenc* 
any performance or undertakings 
To INSPHE'RE, v. A. to place in an 0 
or ſphere. © Bright aerial ſpirits live inſpber d. 


INSPI/RABLE, Adj. from inſpire | thi 
which may be drawn in with the breath; tha 
which may be infuſed by the Deity, _ ; 

INSPIRA'TION, S. in Medicine, the * 


catches any thing 


— — 


f 
* 


Fr.] an earneſt or ardent and importunate re - 


- 
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of Jranting in the breach; the act of breathing 


into any thing; the infuſion of ideas into the 
mind by 800 rior power. n 
To INSPFRE, V. N. { :nſprro, Lat. inſpirer, 
Fre] in Medicine, to Fu —_ ach wh 
tively, to breathe into; to an mate; to en- 
courage, In Divinity, to infuſe ideas into the 
mind; to impreſs-on the fancy. . 
INSPURER, S. he that communicates ideas 
to the mind; he that animates or encourages. 
To INSPVSSATE, V. A. [of in and ff, 
oy” to make any fluid thick. |, 1 
INSPISSA/TION, S. the act of making any | 
liquid this 1 oo rite: right hn ares; 
INSTABVLITY, S. [inflabihte, Fr. inſtabi- 
lia, Lat.] inconſtancy ; fickleneſs; mutabi- 
lity, or à ſtate ſubject to continual alterations 
and decays. The inflability of human af- 
« fairs. 1 | 
INSTA/BLE, Adj. [infabi/is, Lat.] uncon- 
ſtant 3 changing. See Unſtable, + 
To INSTA'L, V. A. [inflaller, Fr.] to ad- 
advance to, any rank or office. | 
INSTALLATION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
giving a perſon viſible poſſeſſion of any office or | 
dignity by placing him in the ſeat which belongs 
to it. n Sep 4 | 
INSTA/LMENT, S. the act of inſtalling, 
or of conferring a dignity on a perſon, by placing 
him in a particular ſeat ; the ſeat in which a 
perſon is inſtalled, P 
INSTANCE,or FNSTANCY, S. Cinſlance, 


CES Oey 


r 


queſt or ſolicitation; a motive or preſſing argu- 
ment; an example uſed to illuftrate and enforce 
any doctrine; the tate of a thing. In the 
« firſt 1 . Hale. Occaſion 3 opportu- 
nity ; act. 4 Difficult inſfances of duty. Ro- 
gers. ane He + 5 | 
To INSTANCE, v. N. to produce as an 
example to confirm or illuſtrate an argument. 
INSTANT, Adj. Fr. inſtans, Lat.] ear- 
neſt; preſſing; immediate; without delay, or 
any time intervening; quick. 9 55 f 
INSTANT, S. ſuch à part of duration 
wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion; the preſent 
moment. In Commerce, the preſent month. 
On the 2oth infant. Guard. No, 98. | 
INSTANTA'NEQUS, + Adj... [infantaneus, 
Lat.] done in an inſtant, or without: any per- 
ceptible ſueceſſion; with the utmoſt ſpeed. 


INSTANTA/NEOUSLY, Ade. in an in- 


t; in an undiviſble point of time. 
INSTANTLY, Adv. [inflanter, Lat.] im- 
mediately; without any perceptible delay, or in- 
ter vention of time; with urgent and preſſing 
importunity, /,. FER | 
To IN STATE, v. A. to place in a certain 
tank or condition; to poſſeſs, or give poſſeſſion. 
, His poſfeffions we do iyftate and widow you 
withal,”* Shak. The laſt ſenſe js obſolete. 
INS TAURATTION, S. [ Fr. inſtauratio, 
at,] the act of reſtoring to a former ſtate. 
i Prep. in the room or place; 
0, ” | 


- 
> 


To IN STE EP, v. A. to ſoak in any liquid 


| 


i F N. 8 IP 
or moiffure, In gote he lay ier d. Shake 
To lay under water. 44 Phe. 
VNSTEP, S8. the upper part of the foot, 
where it joins to the leg, 5 : 
To INSTIGATE, V. A. [in/igatus, Lat. J 
to urge on, or provoke to the commiſſion of a 
crime, - | 3 1 
IN STIGA TION, 8. the act of inciting, 
provoking, or impelling the commiſſion of ſome= 
thing evi _ 
INSTI GATOR, 8. [inftigateur, Fr.] one 
who incites a perſon to commit a crime, 

To IN STIL, V. A. [inſtillo, Lat. inſtillar, 
Fr.] to pour in by drops; to infuſe or in ſinuate 
any na or idea imperceptibly into the 
mind. 

INSTILLA'TION, N Lat.] the 
act of pouging by drops; the act of infukng, or 
communicating flowly ; that which is inſtilled 
or communicated," © They embitter the cup of 
life by inſenſible ;nfti/lations.”* Rambler, | 

I'NSTINCT, S. [Fr. n/ftin#us, Lat. for- 
merly accented on the laſt ſyllable] that power 
which acts on and impels brutes to any parti- 
cular manner of conduct, ſuppoſed neceſſary in 
its effects, and to be given them inſtead of 
reaſon; . | 
INSTINCTED, Adj. Liaſinctus, Lat.] im- 
preſſed as an animating power or inſtinct. 5 

INSTUNCTIVE, Adj. operating on the 
mind previous to any determination of the will, 
or any uſe of reaſon. 

INSTTNCTIVELV, Adv, by inſtinct. 

To INSTITUTE, V. A. [infitutum, ſupine 
of inſtituo, Lat.] to fix, ſettle, appoint, or 
ena, applied to laws or orders. To inſtruct, 
or form by inſtruction. © If children were 
© rightly inſſituted. Decay of Piety. 

INS ET , 8. Laas, Fr. inſiitutum, 
Lat.] an eſtabiiſhed cuſtom or law; a precept, 


maxim, or principle. 


| INSTITU!TION, S. the act of eſtabliſhing 
a law or cuſtom ; an eſtabliſhment 3, a poſitive 


las. 


INSTITU'TIONARY, Adj. containing the 
doctrine. . 


one who eſtabliſhes any cuſtom or doctrine; one 
who. inſtructs a perſon in the elements or firſt 
principles of any ſcience, cr doctrine. 
INSTITU!TIST, S. a writer of inſtitutes, 
or explanation of laws, or of the maxims and 
firſt principles on which-any-ſyſtem of laws or 
ſcience are founded. The infitutiffs would 
cc perſuade vs.” Harvey. | 
To INSTO'P, V. A. to cloſe up or ſtop. 


« The ſeams infope.”* Dryd. 


infiruo, Lat.] to teach or communicate know- 
ledge to another. In Law, to model or form 
by previous diſcourſe. 3 | 
INSTRU/CTOR, S. one who communicates 
knowledge, or teaches, - 
INSTRU'CTION, S. the act of teaching or 
imparting knowledge z any precept conveying 
P p 2 1 | 


- » a, 1 f 


* 


elements or firſt principles of any ſcience or 


INSTITU'TOR, S. Lat. inflituteer, Fr.! 


To INSTRU!CT, v. A. Iinuddum, from 


knowledge; 


41 8 
knowledge ; a precept or direction from 4 ſu- 


rior; 


INS TRUE, Adj. ¶ inflrudtif, Fr.] 


— 


In 
force, 


conveying knowledge. hs 
IN/'STRUMENT, S. [infrumentum, Lat.] 
a tool uſed in executing any work. In Muſic, 
a frame of wood, &c, ſo compoſed as to render | 
harmonious ſounds, In Law, a writing con- 
taining any contract or order. The agent or 
means by which any thing is done. 
INSTRU “MENTAL, Adj. conducing as a 
means to ſome en. Jnflrumental muſic, is that 
produced by an inſtrument, and oppoſed to 
vocal. d . 
__ INSTRUMENTA'LITY, S. the action or 
agency of any thing as a means; the quality of 
acling in ſubordination, _ _..., +4, 
INSTRUMENT ALV, Adi. ig the nature 
of an inſtrument ;z as a means. 
INSTRU!MENTALNESS, S. the quality 
of conducing to advance or promote an end. 
' INSU'FFER ABLE, Adj. beyond the ſtrength 
or patience of a perſoa to bear; not to be borne 
or allowed, a : 
INSU/FFERABLY, Adv, to a degree be- 
vond the poſſibility of being endured with pa- 
tience, 
INSUFFTCIENCE, orINSUFFI'CIENCY, 
S. [ inſufficience, Fr.] want of power, ſtrength, 
or value, proportionable to any end. 


- 
* 


*.. INSUFFICIENT, Adj. not proportionate to 


any end, uſe, or purpoſe; wanting abilities; 
. 5 
INSUFFTCIENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ner as to want either ability, qualification, or 


Ixil]. F | | 

INSU'LAR, or IN'SULARY, Adj. 135 
Jai re, Fr. inſularis, Lat.] belonging to an ifland. 
_ INSU!/LATED, Adj. [:»ſula, Lat.] in Boild- 


Ing, applied to any column or edifice which. 
Kands by telt. | 


INSU/LT, S. [iſulie, Fr. infulus, Lat.] 
the act of leaping upon any thing; an aſſault; 
an act of haughtineſs and contemptuous out- 


ER LE Ee beat, I ol 
To INSU!LT, V. A. [inſalto, Lat, inſulter, 
Fr. ] to treat with haughtineſs, contempt, and 
rote “ Being down, inſulted, railed.”* Shak, 
War, to aſſault or attack a poſt with open 


* 


 INSU'/LTER, 8. one who treats another 
with diſdainful or contemptuous haug tineſs. 
INSU/LTINGLY, Adv. contemptuouſly ; 


_ eiſdainfully, | 


INSUPERABVLITY, s. [from inſuperable] 


the quality of being invincible, 


INSU/PERABLE; Adj. [inſuperabilis, Lat.] 
not to be overcome by labour, or ſurmounted by 


ſtudy. +: 5 0 
*INSU/PER ABLENESS, S. impoſſibility of 

being overcome or ſurmounted, = 
INSU!/PERABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


as not to be overcome. 


IxNSUP PORTABLE, Adj. 62. 
to the body or mind. 


* 


beyond 


the, ſtrength of a perſon to bear, applied either 


1 


ee tellattion and ſenſe,” Bentley. 


Bo 
buag honed. + perivn'y power to fupport or 


INSUPPO'RT ABLY, Adv. to ſuch a de- 
gree as not to be endured or borne, _ 

INSU/RANCE, 8. [4 rance, Fr.] ſecurity 
given to make good the loſs of ſhips, merchan- 
dize, &c. loſt, taken, or deſtroyed, or houſes, 
&c, from fire, in conſideration of a ſum of 
money paid, 5 

To IN/SURE, v. A. n to un- 
dertake to make good any thing in caſe it ſhall 
be loſt or deſtroyed, rs Sd 
. INSURMOU/NTABLE, Adj. [Fr. ] not to 
be overcome. | 

INSURMOU/NTABLY, Adv. in ſuch 2 
manner as not to be overcome, 

INSURRA'TION, S. a whiſpering in the 


| INSURRE'CTION, S. [inſurrefum, of ir. 
ſur go, Lat.] a ſeditious rifing, or tumult formed 
in oppoſition to a government, 

_ INTA'GLIO, S. [Ital.] any thing having 
figures engraved on it, particularly applied to 
precious ſtones, that have the heads of great 
men engraved on them. . 


INTANGIBLE, Adj. that which cannot 
be touched. * . | 
1 F Adj, not to be taſted ; in · 
pid. | ES, 
IN'TEGER, S. [Lat.] the whole of an) 
tbing. In Arithmetic, a whole number, op- 
pole ths frachnm. © SET 
IN'TEGRAL, Adj. [Fr.] whole, or com- 
prizing all its conſtituent parts; without defect! ; 
complete; without injury. © Though of 7, 
« gral parts.” Holder, Belonging to, or con- 
fiſting of whole numbers, applied to arithmetic. 
IN/TEGRAL,S. a whole confifting of diſtinct 
parts, each of which may ſubſiſt apart. 
INTE'GRITY, S. [:ntegrite, Fr. integritas, 
Lat.] purity of mind; free from any undue 
bias or principle of diſhoneſt x. 
INTE/GUMENT, S. [integumentum, Lat. 
of intego, Lat.] any thing which covers or inve- 
„ HD A EIT 
_ IN/TELLECT, 8. [intelle#u,” Lat.] the 
power of the mind, called the underſtanding. 
INTELLE'CTION, S. [Fr. inrelle&iv, La,. 
the act of the underſtanding. '<* Produces n- 


" INTELLE'CTIVE, yore [entellefif, Fr.] 
having the power of underſtanding. | 
INTELLECTUAL, Adi. | intelle&#uel, Fr.) 
relating to, or performed by the mind ot under- 
ſtanding ; having the power of underſtanding; 
propoſed as the object of the underſtandirg. 
e The intellectual ſyſtem. Cudevertb. 
INTELLECTUAL, S. the power of the un- 
e rg ce Whoſe higher intellactual. Pai. 
W "of 
INTELLIGENCE, or INTE/LLIGENCT, 
S. [intelligentia, Lat.] a commerce or reeiproct 
| communication of things diſtant or ſecret ; dl 
underſtanding. 1 | 
INTE/LLIGENCER, S. one who ſends dt 
conveys news of what is done in diſtant and it 
cret parts, PW UNE 


INSUPPO/RTABLENESS, S. the ſtate of 


NT 
INTELLIGENT, Adj. [Fr. intelligens, 


Lat.] having the power of underſtanding; 


knowing, or underſtanding; giving informa- 
tion, or communicating news. 


INTELLIGE/NTIAL, Adj. conſiſting of | 


mind free from body. 
« ces. Par, Loft. 


6 Intelli gential ſubſtan - 
Exercifing, or proceeding 


from exerting, the underflanding ; belonging to 


the underſtanding. With act intelligentinl. 
Par. Loft. n 5 : 
INTE'LLIGIBLE, Adj. [Fr. intelligibi/s, 
Lat.] to be conceived by the underſtanding ; 
poſſible to be underſtood, = 1555 
INTE/LLIGIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
being poſſible to be underſtood, — 
INTE/LLIGTBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
a to be underſtood. 8 55 
 INTE'MPER ANCE, S. [ Fr. intemperantia, 


Lat.] want of governing the ſenſual appetites ; Þ 


excels in eating or drinking. +] 

INTEMPERATE, Adj. Hain en 
Lat. intemperunt, Fr.] not governed or re- 
ſtrained within the bounds of moderation; 
eating, drinking, or doing any thing to ex- 
oe RATES. l 


$a 
INTE/MPERATELY,' Adv. beyond the 
bounds of temperance ; excefſively, how 
INTE'MPER ATENESS, 8. want of 
moderatiqn ; unſeaſonableneſs, applied to wea- 
ther | p l 
INTE/MPERATURE, S. exceſs of ſome 
nality. 1755 
70 INTE/ND, v. A. [intendo, Lat, ] to 
add force to, or to heighten a quality. Mag- 
« netiſm may be intended, or remitted. 
Nevtor's Opt, To mean; to deſign, or propoſe 
to do a thing. n 
INTENDANT, S. Fr.] an officer of the 
higher claſs, who overſees any particular branch 
of public buſineſs. His intendant general of 
“ marine.“ Arbuthn, ; 57 85555 
INTENDMENT, 8. [entendement, Fr.] 
intention,” defign, or meaning. hd WG 
INTENIBLE, Adj. [commonly ſpelt intenable, 
of in and trerrb/e], that which cannot hold. 
«© This intenible ſieve. Shak, Not to be held, 
or defendend from an enemy, applied to forts, 


c. 

INTE NSE, Adj. [intenſus, Lat.] ſtrained, 
heightened, or increaſed to a high degree, ap- 
pied to qualities. Vehement, or forcible, ap- 
plied to words, In more ardent and entenſe 
© phraſes.” Addiſ. Kept on the ſtretch 3 an- 
xiouſly attentive, applied to the mind. The 
5 one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs. Par. 

5. i 
INTENSELV, Adv. to a very great de- 
oak - Gage „ 5 

INTE/NSENESS, S. the ſtate of being in- 
creafed to a high degree; force; the ſtate of a 


thing upon the firetch. * abs 
INTE/NSION, S. [Ft. **nten/o, Lot ale 
act of heightening the degree of any quality; 
or of forcing or ſtraining any thing, oppoſed to 
making lax or looſening. - 
INTE/NSIVE, Adj. ſtretched, increaſed, or 


INT. 


INTENSTIVEL x, Adj. to a great degree, 
INTE NT, Adj. ¶intentus, Lat.] with the 
mind ſtrongly applied to any object; uſed with 
on, or upon. . PE e RG WIR. 
INTE'NT, S. meaning, applied to words; 
2 mi purpofe, or view formed in the 

mind. 55 

INTENTION, S, an act of the mind, 
whereby it voluntarily and earneftly fixes its 
view on any idea, confiders it on every fide, and 
will not be called off by the ordinary ſollicita- 
tion of other ideas ; eagerneſs of defire ; cloſe- 


J-neſs of attention; deep thought; vehemence 


or ardour of mind, defign, purpoſe, or end, 
INTENTIONAL, Adj. done by fixed de- 
ſign ; deſigned. A direct and intentional ſer- 
„vice.“ Ropers, N f 
_ INTE/NTIONALLY, Adv. by deſign or 
INTENTIVE, Adj. applied ſo, as not to 
be diverted by other objects. 
INTE'NTIVELY, Adv. with cloſe and 
ſtrict application. Si 
INTE/NTLY, Adv, with cloſe attention. 
INTE'NTNESS, S the ftate of being applied 
ſo as not to be divertzd or called off by other 


objects. ; 8 
To INTL R, V. A. [enterrer, Fr.] toput 
under ground or bar. 8 ae 
'" INTERCA'LAR, or INTERCA/LARY; 
Adj. [intercalaire, Fr, intercalaris, Lat.] in- 
ſerted in the calendar, in order to preſerve the 
equation of time: thus the 29th of February 
inſerted in the Almanac every leap year, is 
| called an interya/ary day. N 
INTERCALATTION, 8. [Fr. intercala- 
7, Lat.] the inſertion of days in the calendar, 
in ofder to make up for 'ſome deficiency in cur 
ti or po: , NT bay S Fas 
To INTERCE DE, V. A: {intercedo, Lat. 
to paſs, or come between; to mediate, or en- 
deavour to reconcile two parties that are at vari- 
ance, 5 
INTERCE'DER, S. a mediator; or one 
who endeavours to reconcile two parties at vari- 
ance. 5 is 
To INFERCB/PT, V. A. [intircetus, 
Lat. interceptir, Fr.] to ſtop any p or thing 
in their way or in motion, before they can. reach 
the place intended; to prevent from being reach- 
bg Storms vindictive intercept the ſhore,” 
obe. 4 | | 
ANTERCE/PTION, S. the att of topping 
any thing in its courſe, and hindering it from 
reaching the place it otherwiſe would; ſtoppage, 
or obſtruction. 1 55 
s INTERCE'SSION, 8. Fr, interceſſio, Lat.] 
the act of endeavouring to reconcile two parties 
at variance. In Scripture, the act of pleading 
in behalf of another, peculiatiy applied to 
Chriſt. Interpoſition or mediation in behalf of 
another, Es 
INTERCE'SSOR, S. [interceſſeur, Fr.. 
interceſſor, Lat. ] a mediator z one who interpoſes 
and pleads in behalf of another; one who en- 
deavours to reconcile two parties at variance. 


keghtened with reſpect to itſelf, 


— 


+ 4 


| To INTERCHAIN, V. A. w chain or 
Pp3 lnk 


* 


' 


= 


1 N > I EI 
Ink together, Figuratively, to unite -19diſ- 
ſolubly - Two perſons imterchained with an 
cc oath,” Shak, | 

To INTERCHANGE, V. A. to put in 
the place of another; to change or give for 


ſomething received of another; to ſucceed al- 


ternately, or by turns. 5 
INTERCHANGE, S. eommeree, traffic 
or mutual change of commodities between two 
perſons; alternate ſucceſſioan , 
INTERCHANGEABLE, Adj. given and 
taken mutually; following each other in alter- 


nate ſucceſſion. 


INTERCHA/NGEABLY, Adv. alternate 
Iy; mutually. 


INTERCHA'NGEMENT, S.. the act of 


giving and receiving. ho, 
INTERCYVPIENT, S. [intercipiens, Lat.] 

ſomething that intercepts or cauſes a ſtoppage, 

applied to medicines, * 5 
INTERCVSION, S. [Inter and cædo, Lat.] 


interruption. © By ceſſation of oracles we 


% may underſtand their intercifion.”* Brown. 
To INTERCLU'DE, V. A. [intercludo, 
Lat.] to ſhut from a place, or hinder from 


performing, by ſomething intercepting or inter- 


vening; to intercept, © The voice is ſometimes 
c interciudad by hoarſeneſs. Holder. 
INTERCLU'SION, S. the act of inter- 
cepting or obſtructing. 
INTERCOLUMNIA'TION,S. [ inter, Lat. 
ns columna, Lat.] the ſpace between two pil- 


rs. 1 
INTERCOMMUNTTY, S. a mutual 

communication or community; a mutual freedom 

or exerciſe of religion; a mutual adoption of 

religiouz rites between two or more ſtates. 

i INT ERCO STA, Adj. [of inter and cefta, 

Lat. ] placed cr ſituated between the ribs. 

- IN'TERCOQURSE, 8. [entrecours, Fr.] 
commerce. or mutual exchange. Communica- 
tion, applied to places or perſons; © An i- 
&«& courſe with England. Pac. 
cc courſe with the ſupreme mind.“ Atterb. 

ERCUR'RENCE, S. [intercurrens, of 
intercurro, Lat.] the action of running between. 
« Without the intercurrence of a liquor.“ 
Hoyle: Seldom uſed. 


IN TERCUR RENT, Adj. [intercurrens, 
Lat.] running between. * Some ſubile inter- 
is current matter. Boyle. Not in uſe, 


To INTERDI CT, S. [ znterdire, Fr. ] to 
forbid, applied to laws, or the command of a 
ſuperior. In Canon Law, to forbid from en- 
joying communion with the church. 


INTERDFCT, S. a law which forbids as 


thing. Among the Papiſts, a prohibition of the 


pope to the clergy. to celebrate the holy of- 


fice?, ts ; a g 
INTERDICTION, 8. [Fr. interdi®i:, 
Lat, ] a law or decree which forbids any 


+ thing, 


INTERDICTORY, Adi. containing a 
Prohibition or ſorbiddance.  _ 
To INTERE'ST, V. A. interaſſer, Fr.] 


to concern; to effect; to give a ſhare in; to 


% An inter- 


| gain the affeQions, or be very cloſely connected 
with a perſon's intereſt or welfare. 

IN'TEREST, 8. concern, advantage, or 
good influence over others; ſhare, or part in 
any undertaking ; a regard to private or perſonal 


uſe of money; a ſurplus of advantage or pro- 


Lat. ] to interpoſe, intermeddle, or become a 
ſharer in; to claſh or oppoſe. 

.  INTE'RFLUENT, Adj. [ iaterfluens, Lat.] 
flowing between. The inter fluent celeſtial 
« matter. Beyle. =! x | 
INTERFU'SED, Adj. [interfuſus, Lat.] 
poured or ſcattered between. The ambient 
air wide inter fus d. Milt. c 


the act or ſtate of lying between two ob- 
jects. 5 . 

INTER JA'CENT, Adj. | interjacens, Lat.] 
lying between. Little iſlands interjacent. 
Raleigh... . 
INTERJE'/CTION, S. [Fr. interjectio, 
Lat.] in Grammar, a part of ſpeech or word, 
which expreſſes ſome ſudden emotion of the 
mind; as ob alas! 


periods or actions expreſſed, * In the interim.” 


To INTER JOIN, v. A. to join mutu- 


Lat.] internal; inmoſt. 
| INTERKNOW!/LEDGE, S. mutual know- 
ledge. All nations have interknowledge, one 
„% of another. Bacon, 
To INTERLA'CE, V. A. [entrelaſſer, Fr.] 
to intermix ; to weave, plait, or mix one thing 
within another.. OE 
To INTERLA'RD, V. A. entrelarder, 
Fr.] in Cookery, to.mix meat with bacon, or 
fat with lean ; to interpoſe, or inſert between; 
to diverſify with mixture. We 
To INTERLE/AVE, V. A. to bind 
up with blank paper between each of the 
leaves, S . 


| 


 .. To-INTERLYINE, v. A. to write between 
| the lines of a book. of fnanuſcript. 


'  INTERLINEA!TION, S. the act of vr. 
ting any. thing between the lines of. a printed 
book or manuſcript. 10 = 
To INTERLI'NK, V. A. to connect chains 
one within another. Figuratively, to join to- 
gether, like the links of a chain which mutually 
connect each other. 
{© which are interlinted. Drd. 
- INTERLOCU!'TION, S. [ Fr, inter{ocu'n, 


5 


Lat.] dialogue, orgthe act of ſpeaking by turns. - 


* The rehearſal of the pſalms done by inter- 

cc ſocution. Hooker, 0 
INTERLOCU/ TOR, S. [inter and locutu, 
Lat, of laguer, Lat.] the perſon introduced © 
diſcourſing in a- dialogue; one that talks 0 
, Another. 


ad vantage or profit ;z a ſum paid for the 


Wo". 42.6 | | ; 
To INTERFERE, v. N. [interand fir, 


\ INTERJA/TENCY, 8 [See Interjacent] | 


« Theſe are two chains 


ri- 


uns 
to- 
ally 


7010 


ns. 


ter-; 


18, 
| as 
vith 
her. 


more perſons, 


INT. 
ce The inlerlocutors compliment.” 


ns e 
Bo 
* TERLO/CUTORY, S. conſiſting of a 
dialogue, or converſation carried on by two. or 


In Law, applied to an order 
that does not decide a cauſe, but only ſettles | 
ſome matter incident thereto. 

To INTERLOYPE, V. N. [ inter, Lat. 
and locpen, Belg. ] to run between parties and | 
intercept the advantage that one would gain 
from the other. In Commerce, to intercept 
the trade of a company ; to traflic without li- 
cence ; to foreſtal. _ 

INTERLO'/PER, S. one who, without li- 
cence, intercepts the trade of a company that 
bas an excluſive charter; one who runs into 
buſineſs to which he has no right. 

IN/'TERLUDE, S. Cinater, Lat. and ludus, 
Lat.] ſomething played or performed ene 
the acts of a tragedy or comedy; a farce. 

INTERLU'ENCY, S. interluens, from in- 
terluo, Lat.] the ſtate of water Which runs be- 
tween any two places; the interpoſition of water. þ 
« The interluency of the ſea, Hale. 

INTERLU'NAR, or INTERLU'NARY, 
Adj. belonging to the time when the moon is 
about to change, and becomes inviſible. Hid 
in her vacant interlunar cave. Milt. 

_ INTERMA/RRIAGE, 8. the act of = mar- 
riaze between two families. 

To INTERMA“RRT, V. A. to r 
perſons out of one family with ſome of a- 
nother. 

To INTERNET DDL, v. W. to concern 
one's ſelf officiouſſy with affairs that one has | 
no buſineſs with. 1 

INTERME'DDLER,; S. one that Stfeiouſſy 
thruſts himſelf into buſineſs which he has no 

right or call to. 

INTER ME/DIAL, Adj. [inter and medive, | 
Lat.] intervening lying between, *© Without 
© any inter medial appetites.” Taylor. 

INTER ME/DIATE, Adj. [intermediat, 
Fr.] intervening ; interpoſed ; ;- placed in the 
middle, between two extremes. 

INTERME!DIATELY, Adv. by way of 
intervention or interpoſition. 

INTERMENT, S. [Er. J burial; ; the act 
of burying or putting a .covple 3 in the ground, 

INT ERMIGRA!TION,.S, [Fr.] the act 
of two or more removing from one place to 
another, ſo that each of them occupies the 
place which the other quitted, The poſſibi- 
1 of Ws weak Hale, Seldom 

INTE'RMINABLE, Adj. r. e 
no boundary, or limits. Uſed ſubſtantively ſor 
an infinite being. A8 if they would red 
* the interminable.”” Milt. 


2 


INTERMINA/TION; 8. Fr. intermina- | give 


0, Lat.] a threat, or denouncing of rann. 


ment againſt crimes. 


To INTERMINGLE, V. A. to mix; [ 
Pretatio, Lat.] the act of explaining the mean- 


to mingle, 


INTERMI'SSION, | S. Fr. irtermilſie, 


ins: 
| 


INT 
ſpace between any two events; delay; A ceßß 
ſation of pain or ſorrow, 

INTERMI/SSIVE, Adj. affecting by hs 
'or with pauſes between, 

To /NTERMIT, V. A. [intermitto, Lat.] 
to forbear any thing for a time; to interrupt. 
| To grow mild between the fits or paroxiſms, 
| applied to fevers. 

INFERMYTTENT, Adj r. intermittensy 
Lat. ] coming only by fits, 1 dame pauſe or 
interv 
To IN TERM X, V. A. to mingle, mix, 
or put ſome things between others. L 
INTERMIXTURE, 8. eee by | 
mixing ſeveral things. 

INTER MU'/'NDANE, Adj. [inter and 
mundus, Lat.] exiſting. or ſituated between 
worlds, or the ſeveral bodies which compoſe 
the ſolar ſyſtem. 

INTERNAL, Adj. [internus, Lat. within; 
in the mind; inward. 

INTERNALLY, Adv. inwardly ; men- 


tally; in the mind, ſpirit, or underſtand» 


INTERPELLA/TION, 8. Fr. interpet- 
atio, Lat.] in Law, a ſummons or call upon. 
“ Extrajudicial interpellation.”* Ayliffe. 

To INTE/RPOLATE,. V. A. interpola- 
| ea. of interpolo, Lat. inrerpoler, Fr.] to foiſt a. 
| thing into a place, by forgery, to which it does 
not belong; to renew; to begin again after 
intermiſſion. ** Jnterpolated motions.” Hale. 
Seldom uſed in the laſt ſenſe, 

INTERPOLA'TION, S. [Fr.] ſomething 


added to the original, applied to manuſcripts or 
INTERPOLA!TER, S. [Lat. interpola- 


Ne Fr. ] a a perſon who inſerts "0 outs forged | 


paſſages into an origihal. ' 

INTERPO'/SAL, S. [from int 
act of intervening between two 
terpoſition ; intervention. 

To INTERPO'SE, V. A. e. Fr. 
to thruſt in between two per as an ob- 
ſtruction, interruption, or eee to 
come between, or reſcue from any danger. 

INTERPO-SER, S. one that comes be- 
tween others; a mediator;̃ vne that intrudes 
himſelf into, or meddles with another perſon 8 
ata. 6 

INTERPOSYTION, S...[Fr. Shs Vi 
Lat.] the act of intervening, in order to prevent 
or promote a deſign; mediation ; intervention, 
or the ſtate of being placed een two. 
« The intire interpoſitzon of the earth. Rakigh. 
A thing placed between two extremes, 

To INTE'RPRET, | V. A. Finterpretar:, . 
Lat. interp#eter, Fr.] to explain any 22 


erpoſe] the 


ons 5 in- 


in writings; to. tranſlate; to rer Mig 
a ſolution"; e ge Ry 5 
INTERPRETABLE, capable of 


being tranſlated, deciphered | or 2 


INTERPRETATION,” S, [Fr. inter- 


ing of a foreigner in our own ee the 


Lat.] a ROY ſtop, or » lation for a time; the | ſenſe given by a tranſlator. 


"i= 


Pp 4 


— Retr aa. e — 


interrumpo, Lat. ] to hinder the proceſs, 


«©, main abyſs wide int rrupt. 


INT 
| INTE/RPRETATIVELY, Adv; as may | 


be collected by way of explanation. 
- INTE'RPRETER, S. [interprete, Fr. in- 


terpres, Lat.] an explainer; a tranſlator, 


INTERPU/NCTION, S. [ later punkto, 
Lat.] the act of placing ſtops or points between 
words. 

INT ER-RE'GNUM, 8. [Lat.] the time 
in which a throne is vacant, between the death 
of one prince, and the acceſſion of another. 

To INTE'RROGATE, V. A. [interroga- 
tus, of interrogo, Lat. interroger, Fey] to exa- 
mine by aſking queſtions; to aſk queſtions. 


INTERROGATION, S. F. interrega- ; 


„ Lat.] a queſtion. In Grammar, a point 
ue after a queſtion, is it not marked thus 
? 


?) 
INTERRO/GATIVE, Adi. 4 interrogar: 55 


Fr.] denoting a queſtion; 3 in the 


form of a queſtion. 
INTERRO/GATIVE, 8. in Grammar, a 
pronoun uſed in aſking queſtions, as who ; 


bar? 


'INTERRO'GATIVELY, 
form of a queſtion. | 

INTERROGA/TOR, 8. one wha aſks, 
or examines by aſking queſtions, 

INTERRO/GATORY, 8. Tiate rugataire, 
Fr.] a queſtion. 

INTERROGCATORY, Adj. containing or 


| expreſſing a queſtion. 


To INTERRU'PT, V. A. [inter , of 
555 
tion, or direction of any thing, by breaking 
in upon it; to hinder, a perſon from finiſhing 
his ſentence by ſpeak ing to him in the middle of 
it, To divide, or ſeparate by rupture. The 
Par. Le. This 
_ though agreeable to the etymology, i is not 
ie uſe, 


Koppages. 

| INTERRU'PTER, 8. one who: makes a 

perſon break off in the middle of his Gidoiurie 

by ſpeaking to him. 
INTERRU/PTION,, .S, - (Fr. interruptio, 

Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, but ſeldom uſed, 


breach or ſeperation between the parts by breale- 


ing; interpoſition. Severed by the inter- 
_ ruption of the ſea,” Figuratively, inter- 


vention 3 hindrance 3, or the at 'of Ropping 


any thing in motion, 

INTERSCA'/PULAR, Adj, iT nog ond 
ſcapula, Lat.] in Anatomy, placed between 
the ſhoulders. ö 

To INTERSECT, v. A. Liaterſectum, 
from interſeco, Lat.] to cut or crog/; to di- 
vide each other mutually; ta met and croſs 
each other. 

INTERSE/CTION, 8 Tinterſeftds; Lat]; 


the point where lines croſs each other, ; 
To INFERSERT, V. A. [interſertum, of ; 


Interſero, Lat.] to put in or introduce between 
other things. 


40 e diſſertation." 5 e ; 


- 


| 


Adv. in the | 


INTERRU/ PTEDLY, Adv. not without 


If I may :#terſert a ſhazt Phi- 


— ; ' - 


I' WP > 
- INTERSPRTION, S. S. a thing inſerted be- 


| tween others, 

To INTERSPE/RSE, V. A. [interſperſus, 
Lat. from inte ergo, Lat,] to ſcatter amongſt 
other things. 

INTERSPE/RSION, 8. the act of ſcatter- 
ing among other things. 

'INTERSTE'LLAR, Adj. Tier; and fella] 
intervening, or ſituated between the ſtars. The 


4 <c interſtellar cy. Bacon, 


IN!TERSTICE, 8. [interflitium, Lat. ] te 
ſpace between two things, or the time between 
two events. 

5 INTERSTI“T lar, Adj. containing inter- 
ſtices. 

INTERTEXTURE, 8. [intertexturus, of 
intertexo, Lat.] the act of mingling or weaving 
one thing with another. 

To IN TERTWI NE, or IN TERTwr sr, 
V. A. to unite or join dy twiſting one in ano- 


ther. 


IN. TERVAI, 8. [intervalle, Fr. interval. 
lum, Lat.] ſpace or diſtance, void of matter; 
time between two events. 

To INTERVE NE, V. N. [ interwenio, Lat. 
intervenir, Fr.] to come between. 
INTERVENIENT, Adj. ee 


coming between. 


INTERVENTION, /S. [Fr. interventi, 


Lat.] the ftate of acting between perſons ; the 


interpoſition of means ; the bn of dein p. 
terpoſed. 

To INTERVE RT, v. A. Cm, 
Lat.] to ſet afide; or turn to another uſe. © The 
« duke inzerverted the bargain.” Watt. Not 
in uſe, 

'INTERVVEW, 85 [ſometimes accented 
on the firſt ſyllable; entre, Fr.] mutual 
fight, generally applied to ſome formal and ap- 
| pottited meeting or conference. 

To INTERVO/LVE,. V. A. I intervolvo, 
Lat.] to roll between; to involve one within 
another. 


Te INTERWEAVE, v. A. ſpreter_in- 


ters ve, part. paſſive, znterwwoven ene] 
to mix one thing with another in wearing ; : 
intermingle. 

INTESTABLE, Adj. [intefabilis, Lat.] 
in Law. not qualified to make a will. 

INTE STATE, Adj. [inteflat, Fr. inteſiatus, 
Lat.] den aw, dying without a will. 

3 'STINAL, Adj. Fr.] delonging to 

e guts. 

INTE/STIN E, Adj. [inteftin, Fr. inteftinus, 
Lat.] internal; inward ; contained in the body. 
Applied to wat, domeſtic, or war waged by citi- 
zens againſt their fellow citizens. Mortal 


s and intefline n 'twixt thy Se and 
ee us. Shak. 


INTESTINE F wil inteſtinum, Lat.] 
] the gut, or 4s in the wm 
lar number, 

To INTHRA'L, V. A. to enſlave 3 N 
bring under difficulties. ; 


HRA LME T, 5, a bete of ſa- 


W 


N: 


INT 5 INT 


To INT HRO NR, V. A. to place on a | imraitable, Fr. ] obſtinate, or not to be my 
throne; to make a king of. ed; furious. 
UNTIMACY, S. a ſtate of familiarity or | INTRATTAPLENESS, 8. obſtinaey, not 


] in a monument. a plot; an amour carried on with great arti 
To TNTONATE. v. A bias Lat. by lovers. In Poetry, the plot of a' fable, or 
5, from intono, Lat.] to thunder 3 00 makes noiſe an artful "complication of cirtumſtances which 
| like thunder.” embarraſſes the perſonages, and keeps the minds 
to INTONA'TION, Adj. Tr. 1 the aft" of of the audience in ſuſpence, and Nan to de 
thundering. termine the event of the pax. ; 
115 To INTO NE, V. N. Feen,; Fr.] to To INTRVGUE, v. N. to forth plots 3 
y. _ or ſtrike the ſame. note, Aſs intones to pad cg 1 on an amour by firatagems and urti- 
i- © als'” Pape. | wag | 
al To ORT, V v. a e Lat. ] to INTR VOUER, 8. one who forms plots: 
nd twiſt, wreathe, or wring. Th nen j carries on private amours with women, or ra- 
| fc horns, N ſies himſelf in ſecret tranſactions. 
4 To INTO/XICATE, V. PR to make Junk INTRFGUINGLY, Adj. with artifice or 
u⸗ with ſtrong liquors. Figuratively, to inebriate ſoivet plotting,  - 
with vice, or flatt a INTRINSIC, Adj. Lintrinſecur, Lat.] in- 
to INTOXICA“TION, 8. che a or late of ward; internal; Teal; true in its own nature, 
i making or being drunk. | INTRINSICAL, Adj. [ intrinſecus, Lat. 
la- Mer, Adj. gd, Lat, | intrinſeque, Fr.] internal; ſolid; real. 
1 INT phos yrs bh Ady, FL re- 


« i mate 


couragement. 
INT RE, Adj. [entier, Fr. better written 


' frieridſhip wherein one perſon has always free 
acceſs to another, and is favoured with his ſen- | 


timents without reſerve, 

VN'TIMATE, Adj. [intimus, Lat. intima-'| 
do, Span. , inmoſt; at inward. 

mpulſe,”” Milt. Near; cloſe; not 

kept at a diſtancè ; familiar; converſing with, 
or united to another without reſerve or reſtraint. 

I'NTIMATE,'S. [intimado, Span, intimus, 
Lat. 
—_ with the thoughts of another without 
dn by 

To PNTIMATE, v. A. | [intimer, 1 Fr.] 
to hint; to point out indirectiy and obſcure- 


ly. 

VINTIMATELY, Ad. cloſely, or Abe 
any intermixture of parts with confidence. 
Void of reſerve, applied to friendſhip. Nearly, 
internally, or inſeparably. „ More intimately 
c united with us Spell. No. 219. GLA 

INTIMA/TION, * 8. ] an hint; | 
zn obſcure or indireer aration 'or oe 
retion, 

To INTUMIDATE,” Vi N [inrioder 
Fr.] to affect with fear; to deprive of en- 
ie Intimidates che brave. Irene. 


with an e at the beginning, as Johnſon obſerves, 
See Entire, and all its derivatives] whole; un- 
broken, or undiminiſned; me any adult 


teration. 
INTO, Prep; teins y” ation beyond 


the ſurface, or motion beyond the outward parts: 


* To lool into letters.“ Pope. 
INTOLERABLE, Adj. [Fr. intolrabilin 
Lat.] not to be borne or endured. 
INTO'LER ABLENESS, S. the quality of 
a thing which is not to be endures; 
IN'TOLERABLY, Adv. to a degree = 
great for our ſtrength or patience to endure, 
INTO'LER ANT, Adj. FF.) not enduring 
or not able to endure. 
To INTO MB, V. A. [ ths need 
like the double o in chooſe] to bury; 5 to incloſe 


4 


to be ſubjected to rule; furiouines, not to te 
tamed. 


INTRA'CTABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


as not to be governed or tamed; 


«« Ta-: 4 


| 


2 2 oath 


a friend who has free acceſs, and is in- 


ö 


INTRANQUULIT V, S. a late of refileſs-. 
neſe. /<c Iitranquility which makes men impa- 
tient of laying in their beds. Temple. 1 

"INTRANSMU'TABLE, Adj. not to be 
changed into another ſubſtance or metal. f 

To INTRE/ASURE, V. A. to lay up as in 
a treaſury. 

Jo INTRE/NCH, V. N. ter in and !ran- 
aber, Fr.] to invade or encroach upon what 
belongs to another; to mark with hollows like 
trenches. His face—deep ſcars 'of thunder 
4 had fmrenchd. Par. Loft. In War, to 
fortify with a ditch or trench. ; 

INTRE/NCHANT, Ac}. not to be ſepara- 
red by cutting, but immediately cloſing again. 
« As eaſy may 'ſt thou the intrenchant ar —wit 
% keen ſword impreſe. Shas. 
INTRENCHMENT, S. a trench or work 


{ which defends a poſt from the attacks of * 


enemy. 

INTRE'/PID, Adj. [intrepide, Fr. intrepi= 
dus, Lat.] not affeQted with tear at the proſpect 
of danger. 

INTREPIDITY, hs 6 Hetrepidith: Fr.] 2 
diſpoſition of mind unaffeEied with fear at the 
proſpeR of danger. 

INTRE'/PIDLY; Adv. dend Manner us 
to be unaffected with fear at the proſpect. of 
danger. 


N INTRICACY, 8. Tfrom err tere the ſtate 


of a thing moch intangled; perplexity ariſing 


| from a cc mplication of facts. 


- INTRYCATE, Adj. ¶ intricatus, Lat.] en- 
ange perplexed; obſcure or difficult. 
INTRUCATEL 4 in ſuch a manner 
as to perpler. 
INTRTCATENESS, 8. the quality of be- 
ing fo perplexed and complicated a8 not to be 


ien ee. e 


'INTRVYGUE, S. [Fr. pronounced hates ag] 


ally; 


* 2 A 
* 
Ly * 
| 5 N. ; 
E 7 * + 5 


ally; in its own. nature. ( In its own na- 
« ture abſolutely and intrigſicaliy eil.“ Priar. 
Within. The leſs: he ſhewed-without, the 
& more he wrought imerinfically,”” Motten. 
INT RVUNSICATE, Adj. perplexed; en- 
Too intrinſicate to unlooſe. Shak. 
o INTRODU'CE,, V. A. [introdrco, Lat. 
Wunder Fr.] co conduct; to give entrance 
0 to uſher into a place, or to a perſon; to 
bring any thing into pract ce or notice. 
INTRODUCER, S. one who conducts or 
witers into a place, or to a perſon; one who. 
agg any ang into uſe, practice, or no- 


""INTRODU'CT ION, S. the act of uſherjing 
er conducting into a place, or to a perſon; the the 
Kate of being uſhered; the act of bringing 
any thing new into notice or practice ; a diſ- 

courſe prefixed to a book, containing ſome 
things neceſſary to give a true idea of the man- 
ner in which the ſubject is treated of, '&c. 
INTRODUCTIVE, Adj. [ introduftif, 

r.] ſerving as a preparative or a means to 

ething elſe. 

INTRODU!CTORY, Adj. previous; in 
2 prepare, or ſerving as a means, to 

ng further. 

 INTROGRE'SSION, S. [tntrogreſſio, Lat.] 
entrance; - the act ot entering or going in. 

INTRO TT, I, RTE introtus, Lat.] in the 
Romiſp church, the beginning of the maſs or 
public devotions. 

INTRORML'sSTON, 8.  [intromiſſn, 1004 
the act of ſending; the act of giving entrance 
or admiſſion. 

To INTROMI T, V. A. [intromitto, Lat.] 
to fend, let, or admit in; to allow to enter. 
15 Glaſs intromits light, Haller. 

To INTROSPE CT, V. A. eben 
of mntroſpicio, Lat.] to look. into, or take a 
view of the inſide. 

INTROSPE/CTION, S. a view of the in- 
de. An internal view of its powers or ſtate, 
applied to the mind. K n ion into 
% my own mind. Dryd. 

INTROVENIENT, Adj. Tof intro, Lat. 

and wpcriens, © Lat.] entering or coming in. 
Toene of inrevene tense Brotun. 
Seldom uſed. 

To FNTRUDE, V. N. to come in without 
invitation or permiſſion; to thruſt one's ſelf 
rudely into company or buſineſs; to undeitake - 
a thing without being permitted, called 0 it, 
or qualified for it. 

INTRO! DER, S. one. who "aig himſelf 
into company or affairs without een 108 
lification, or being welcome. 

INTRUYSION, S. [Fr. intruſo, Lat.] the 
act of forcing any. perſon or thing into-any place 
or ſtate; encroachment upon any perſon or 
Nate; entrance without invitation, or wel- 

ies 


To INTRVST, v. A. to treat with confi- | 


dence ; to charge with any ſecret commithon, | 
| ſcandal, ſatyr, or reproachful expr cſhons: 


or any thing of value. 
-INTUVTION, 8. [ intuitus, Lat ] the ght 
of any thing; 2 OE» applied generally ö 


| INVALYDITY, s. 


* 


to the act of the GPU W it has an im- 


deductions of reaſon 

INTU/LTIVE, intuitivus, Lat, . 

tuitiß Fr. ] ſeen by = immediately, with- 
out' the e of reaſon, Seeing or actual 
| fight, oppoſed to belief. The intuitive vi- 
* fion of GOD. Hooker. Having the power 
2 diſcoyering truths immediately, without rea- 
oning. 
INTU “TT IVELY, Adv. [intuittvement, Fr.] 
by a glance or immediate application of the 
mind. Goo, ſees all things intuitively,” 
Baker. * 

INTUME/SCENCE, 8. [Fr. intumeſcens, 
Lat.] a ſwelling 3- a tumor; the act or ſtate 
of ſwelling or rifing above its uſual height. 

INTURGE/SCENCE, 8. ſwelling ; the 
act or ſtate of ſwelling, 

To INTWYINE, V. A. to twiſt or wreathe 


round. 


enter into a country in a warli ke manner; to 
attack ; to aſſail or aſlault; to ſeize on like an 
enemy. % To invade another's right.” 
INVA“ DER, S. one who enters into the 
poſſeſſions or dominions of another, and attacks 
them as an enemy; one who aſſails or attacks; 
one who encroaches or intrudes. 
INV A!'LESCENCE, SS. {invaleſcentia, Lat.] 
want of health. | 
INVA'LID, Adj. [invalide, Fr.  inwalidus, 
Lat.] weak, appl.ed to bodily ſtrength. Of 
no torce or cogency, applied to argument. 
Uſed in the plural for ſoldiers that are worn out 
with age, or, by the caſualties of war, rendered 
unfit for further ſervice in the field, In this 
25 it is pronounced be the French, inua- 


. Fr.] want 
of force or cogency, a ly to argu- 
ments. 


INVALVABLE, Adi of fo great value a 
to be above conception or eſtimation. - 
5 INV.A/RIABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not chang- 
ing; without varying. 
"INVA'RIABLENESS. S. the quality of 
— always the ſame; conſtant, or without 
change. 
INVA/RIABLY, Adv. withous changing 
unchangeably; conſtantly. 
"INVA'SION, S. [Fr. inwaſto, Lat the 
eptrance or attack of an enemy on the poſſeſ- 
Gons or dominions of another; an encroact - 
2 or unlawful attack of the ncht an- 


INVASIVE, Adi. entering like an enemy 
on the bounds of another; encroaching on the 
rights of another. 

INVE'CTIVE,-$. a reproachful, cenſcri- 
| ous, or ſcandalous exprelVony aner in wri- 
ting or in ſpeech. 

INVE/CTIVE, Adi. os tiling 


' INVE/CTIVELY, Adv. ron ical, i abu- 


ſive, or ſcandalous manner. 
To 


mediate knowledge of any ting without, oy 


together like twine; to ſurround or twiſt 
To INVA/DE, V. A. [inwado, Lat.] to 


INV 
To INVEICH,, V. A. [from inneba, 


0 utter cenſure, or teproach ; to ſpeak. bitterly 


againſt, 
INVE/JGHER, S. a vehement railer. 


To INVEIGLE, V. A. [pronounced in- 


+] to perſuade, allure, or ſeduce to ſome- 
thing bad or hurtful, 

INVE'IGLER, S. a, peer, e 
allurer to ill. 

To INVE'LOPE, V. A. lieren 
- To INVE NT, V. A. [inverter, 
diſcover, find out, or uce aca Foy Fx 

1 or not made before; to forge, or con- 
oh to truth; to feign or create by 
ertility of the imagination. 

UNTER, S, [inventeur, Fr.] one who 
diſcovers, or produces ſomething new or 
known before ; a'perſon who forges or aflerts a 
ſalſehood. 

INVE'/NTION, S. [Fr. inventio, Lat.] the 
act of finding or producing ſomething new; 
the diſcovery of ſomething hidden; the ſubtle- 
ty of the mind, or that exertion of the imagi- 
nation, whereby we create things that either 
have no exiſtence in nature, or are entirely new 
and unknown; a diſcovery ; the thing i invent- 
ed; a forgery or fiction. 

INVE/NTIVE, Adj, [imventif, Fr. ] quick 
at contrivance ; ready at expedients, | 

INVENTOR, S. a finder out or maker | 
of ſomething new z a framer or contriver of | 
lomething ill. 

INVENTO/RICALLY, Adv. in the man- 

ner of an inventory. * 
INVENTOR, 8. [ſometimes accented on 
the firſt ſyllable ; inventorre, Fr. 
Lat.] an account. or catalogue of moveables ; 
a liſt or catalogue of goods, 

To INVENTORY, 
catalogue. It ſhall. be inventoried. Shak. 
Seldom uſed. 


INVE/NTRESS, 8. [invertrice, 1 | 


wan who finds out or produces any 


"INVERSE, Adj. [Fr. inverſus, Lat. J i in- | 


verted ; going CTY . 
INVERSION, 8 1. 

change of order or tim ſo that the firſt is 

laſt, or laſt is firſt. In Grammar, a figure 

whereby the words are not placed in the natu- 

ral and grammatical order. As © of all vices, 

the moſt abominable is impurity.” In- 


ſtead of, ** impurity is the ot nn 5 


© of all vices. 

To INVE/RT, V. 8 Tee. Lat.] to 
change the natural order o things or words; 
to turn upſide down, or place in a method or 
order contrary to that which. was before; to 
place the firſt laſt. 


INVE'RTEDLY, Adv. in an unnatural | ; 
order ; in ſuch a manner that the firſt is placed | 


hs wth Lat. inwve- | 


lat, or the laſt firſt. 

To INVE'ST, V. A. [7 
fir, Er. ] to cloath or dreſs; when followed by 
two nouns it hat h acith or in before the thing. 
gi Inf hem 507th thy lovelieſt at Deb. 


Lat] | To ge 


ſo as to intercept” all — applied t 


covering cloathing, 
Waiodaw. 


tio, Lat:] the act of the mind b 


| long continuance of any tt 
tively, obſtinacy confirmed or contrafted by 


long continuance. 
' nuance of any diſeaſe, 


40 mens minds. 
inventorium, i 


V. A. to form into a 


Fr, inverfio, Lat. ] | 


IN. V. 5 
lace in poſſeſſion of a ragk or office; 
or give. To incloſe or ſurround a pla 


Ws; Its — hell*- 


INVE/STIOABLE, Adj. [from 22 


ae to be ſearched out, or fraced by the 


mind. 


To INVE'STIGATE, V. A. to aach 


| out ; to trace or find out by reaſon. | 


INVESTIGATION, . 8. [Fr. inveſig. 2. 
Ar * 


known truths are traced out and di 


accurate examination. 


INVE'STITURE, 8. [Fr.] the 2 and 


ceremony of conferring a right or poſſeſſion of : 


office, or benefice, 
8. dreſs; cloaths ; ha- 


inveteratio, Lat. 
g bad, Figura 


any manor, 


INVESTMENT, 


bit, 


INVE/TERACY, 8. 


In Phyſie, the long conti- 
INVE'/TERATE, S. [inweteratus, Lat.] 


' old; long eſtaſtliſhed; grown obſtinate ; not 


eaſily ſurmounted 3. by long continuance or 


practice. 

T0 INVETERATE, V. A. [inveteratus, 
of invetero, Lat, inweterer, Fr.] to harden or 
make obſtinate by long practice or continuance. 
By tradition infuſed and inveterated into 
Ss. : 
 INVETERA/TION, S. the act of harden- 
ing or confirming by long practice and continu- 


* ance. 


INVI/DIOUS, Adj. [invidius, imoidioſus, 
Lat.] envious ; malignant- Figuratively, Iikeix 
to promote or incur hatred. , 
INVFDIOUSLY, Adv. in an envious an 
| malignant manner; in a manner likely to pro- 
voke hatred. 
INVIDIOUSNEss, S. the quality of pro- 
voking envy or hatied, 
To INV I'GORATE, V. A, to make 
ſtrong; to inſpire with vigour, life, 2 ſpirit, | 
INV INCTBLE, Adj. [Fr. inormcabilis, 
Lat. ] not to be conquered or ſubdued ; not to 
be informed, or removed by inftruftion. _ 
INVI'NCIBLENESS, , S. the quality of 
not being conquerable. 
INVI/NCIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
not to be conquered or ae e 
INVTOLABLE, Adj. [Fr. inviolab 
' Lat. ] not to be profaned, applied to things ls, 
Not to be injured. Not to be broken, applied 
to laws or ſecrets, Not to be hurt. The 
0 inviolable, ſaints.“ Milt, 


INYVOLABLY, Adv. without breach or 
failure. 


INVPOLATE, Adj. Fr. inviolatus, Lat. 1 
unhurt, or without ſuffering from violence, 
| Unprofaned, applied to boly things, Unbroken, 


r ied to laws or obligations, Jo. 


** 
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 PNVIOUS, Ad, Cie, Lat.] not_paſ- 


ſable; not common or trodden. Invious 
W 
To INVFYSCATE, V, A. I from in and wi/- 


glut inous or ſtick ing ſubſtance. 


enn, Lat.] to lime; to daub or patch with auy, 


INVISIBVLITY,.S. finv#/{6i/icc, Fr.] the 


fate of not being ſeen, of not being perceptible. 


"INVISIBLE, Adj. [Fr. iii, Lat, ] not 


to be ſeen. 


"INVISIBLY, Adv. in ſuch. a manner as not a 


to be ſeen 


25 


NVITATTION, 8. Fr. f. frntte, Lat. ] the 


act of calling or ſummoning ; the act of de- 


firing a perſon's company, 


To INVVTE, V. A. {invito, Lat. inviter, | 


Fr.] to bid or requeſt a perſon to come to one's 
houſe, or make one of a party; to allure. 
INVETINGLY, Ady. in ſuch a manner as 
ures. l 5 Sy 
- INU'NCTION, . S. [ inun&us, of inungo, 
Lat. ] the act of ſmearing oranointing with any 


fat or oily ſubſtance. The inunction of the 


« feathers.” Ray. f 3 
- INUNDA'TION, S. [izondation, Fr. inun- 
datio, Lat.] the act of flowing ; a flood. Fi- 


_ guratively, a confluence or multitude coming to- 


ther to the ſame place. | 
To VNVOCATE, V. A. [invecatus, of in- 


woes, Lat] to ll on ln pine 3 6 add 


for aſſiſtance. | 5 
" INVOCA'TION,. 8. [Fr. invocatio, Lat. 
the act of calling upon in prayer; the form uſed 
in addreffing a ſuperior Being for aſſiſtance. 
INVOUCE, S. [perhaps corrupted from the 
French envoyez, of enwoyer, Fr. to ſend] a cata- 
logus of the frefgbt-of a ſhip ; or cf the ar- 
ticles ſhipped on board, and conſigned to ſome 
erſon in a foreign country.. | 
" To INVO'KE, V. A. [invoguer, Fr. in- 
voce, Lat.] to call upon, addreſs, or pray to any 
ſuperior Being for aid. | 


"To INVO'LVE, V. A. Coe, Lat. J to 


inwrap, or cover with any thing which fur- | 


rounds ;z to entwiſt or join ; to take in; to 
eatch, or ſubject to; to entangle, or perplex ; 
to complicate, or make intricate. © Irvoly'd 


« diſcourſes. To blend or mingle together 


confuſedly, * Earth with hell mingle and 7n-, 
n wolve.” Mit. 1 ä 
INVO'/LUNTARILY, Adv. [from invo- 
tentzry] not by choice; againſt one's will; ne- 
ceſſarily. 3 NE OS 
INVD'LUNTARY, Adi. [irveluraire, Fr. ] 
not having the power of choice ; neceſſitated; 
not choſen or done willingly. | 
INVOLU'TION, S. {involutio, Lat.] the 
aft of wrapping in a thing. Figuratively, the 
Nate of being mixcd, complicated, or intricate; 
that which is wrapped round any thing, In Al- 
gebra, the raiſing any quantity from its root to 
any height or power aſſigned. CT 


To INU'RE, V. A. [of in and ure, Lat. ] to N 


habituate; to accuſſom; to make ready, wil- 
ling, and able by practice and cuſtom: it gene- 
rally implies hardſhip or labeur. f 


F 4 
J 


parts. 
* their ears“. Hud. © 


| : Oe nn - 1 
5 1 
„ ä 2 „FF ot Bude; WIN ; * 
; © INU/REMENT, S. practice; habit acquiied. 


by long practice; uſe, 


|, To INU'RN, V., A. to put into an urn 3 to 
bury, Or put into a tomb. © The ſepulchre : 


“ wherein we ſaw thee inurn d. Shak, . 
INUS'TION, s. the act of burning, or of 


Burning Mac ax 6:4. 5 
| INU!TILE, Adj. [Fr. inut!lis, Lat.] uſeleſs; 
eee e EG 
INUTPFLITY, S. Lili, Fr, inutilitas, 
Lat.] want of uſe or profit, ', 
 INVU'/LNERABLE, Adj. [Fr, invalnera-' 
Lill, Lat.] not to be wounded or hurt. | 
To INWA'LL, V. A. to incloſe with a wall, 
To intuall themſelves ſtrongly. Spenſer, 
IN WARP, or /NWARDS, Ade. [tne 
ard, Sax.] the internal parts; within. 
INWARD, Adj. placed at a diſtance from 
the ſurface, or outward. part. "a 


VNWARD, S. any thing within ; generally 


a1 to the bowels, and uſed always in the 
plural number, 5 
INWAR DLV, Adv. internally; in the 
mind or heart ; privately; in à concave form, 
applied to a body bent, and oppoſed to any con - 
vexity or protuberance outwardly,  __ 
To INWE!AVE, V. A, [preter 7mwwove, or 
zmweaued, part. pail, inzvove, or intvoven] to mix 
any thing in weaving; to intwine, or mingle. 
xc "TIrwowen ſhade.” Par. E Mm. 
To INWRAY'P, V. A. to wrap or cover by 


] Iſolding a thing over. Figuratively, to perplex, 


or puzzle with difficulty ; to raviſh, or tranſport, 
« *'Tis wonder that imguraps me thus, Shak, 
INWROU'GHT,, Adj. wrovght into the 
WC e 

; © T'0 INWRT ATHE, V. A, to ſurround A$ 
wh .z wreath, * Iozwreach'd with beams.“ 


Ali. 
= 


| JOB, S; [of ncertsln eth moto] a fwmall, 
trifliag, or caſual piece of wark z a low, mean, 
mercenary and lucrative employment; a ſudden 
ſtab with a ſharp pointed inſtrument. 
To JOB, V. A. to ſtrixe ſuddenly with 2 
ſhatp pointed inſtrument; to perform ſmall pieces 
of work. Neuterly, to deal in the funds, or 
in buying and ſelling Rocks. for others. 


for others ; one who does chance work, _ 
VV 
and a, Sax. ] a loggerhead, or a perſon of dull 
Men's jobbergazo's—turn round upon 
Jol CKEX, S. a perſon ho rides a horſe at a 
race; one who deals in horſes. Figuratively, a 
cheat or bite. : pas *Vf | 
To JO'CKEY, V. A. to juſtle in riding, 
Fignratively, to cheat, or trick. | 


| . JOCO'SE, Adj. [ jacoſus, Lat.] merry ; given 


[to 60. | . 
JocosELV, Adv. in a merry, waggiſh, or 
jeſting manner. | 


JOCO'SENESS, or JOCO'SITY, S. the 


quality of being diſpoſed to merriment ho" 
ne 


ing. Mirth or jzcoftz,”” Brown. Tocojene) 
is moſt uſed, © VV 


JO/CULAR, 


JOB/BER, S., one who buys and ſells ſtocks 


% . et nd at de nt Ae 


log Aj [ jours, tar] uſed. in; 


J CULVRITY, S, a diſpoſition to zeſting; 
merriment. 3 
„ Adj. [ Jocondin, Lat,] Py 5 


lively; full of m 
ed NDLY, Adv. in : gay or merry man- 

et 706, V. A. [ ſchotken, Belg. Jechac, Pol, 1 
to Ms.” or ſhake by a ſudden puſh; to give no- 
tice or excite a- perſon's attention by a puſh. 
Neuterly, to move on dy Jolts, like tho felt 
in trotting. : : 

J00, S. a puſh or ſlight. ſhake 2 ſudden in- 
terruption by a puſh | or ſhake; a hint given by 


: Hoek, 8. one who ſhakes or puſhes! 
f ben lightly ; one who moves dully and 
heavi 

To jocolE, V. N. to ſhake, or to make 
197 Wake. 

HN APPLE, S. in Gardening, an apple 
witch is ſharp and well reliſhed in the ſpring 
after it is gathered, hen moſt other fruit is 
ſpent, and fit for making cyder. 

JOHNSON (BEN) was deſcended from a 


» 


Seoty family, was born at Weſtminſter in 1574, 


and was educated'in the ſchoo! there under the 
famous Camden; but upon his father's death, 
who loſt his eſtate under queen Mary, his mo- 
ther marrying a bricklayer, Ben was taken 
from ſchool and obliged to work at his father-in- 
law's trade; but greatly difliking that ry Wl 
ment, he went into the Low Countries, wh 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery. Upon his 
return to England, he applied. bimſelf to his 
former fludies. Shakeſpeare is ſaid to have firſt 
introduced him to the world, by recommending a 
play of his which the actors had refuſed ; ; and 
r. Pope remarks, that when Ben got pofſeſſion 
of the ſtage, he brought critical learning into 
vogue; for till then the Engliſh had no thoughts 
of writing upon the model of the ancients; 
but perhaps his fancy had exerted itſelf with 
greater energy and ftrength, had he leſs copied 
the ancients ; for firuck with the correctneſs 
and truth of compoſition in rhe. old claffics, | 
and inflamed by paſſionate admiration to emu- 
late their beauties, he was inſenſibly led to ima- 
gine that equal honours were due to ſucceſsful 
imitation as to original and unborrowed think- 
ing. If he has obſcurities in his writings, he has 
likewiſe his excellencies ; fince none has been 
fo particularly happy in delineating thoſe cha- 
racters Which are generally known dy the name 
of characters of humour: but in nothing is he 
more truly admirable than in marc ing his cha- 
racters; not a ſentence in any of his plays is 
ſpoken by one perſon that could have entered 
into the thoughts of another perſon repreſented. 
in it ; but every ſentiment is peculiar to him 
who utters it, The Sifent Woman, the Fox 


and the Alchymiſt, are the moſt eſteemed of his | 


plays, though he wrote above fifty pieces that 
may be ranked under the ſpecies of dramatic 


poetry. He died the 6th of Aug'M 1637, and 
Was interred ia Weſtminſter Abbey. 


To JOIN, ps NP from 
0- V. A. ine, 98 
Joindre, Fr.] to add aal thing to 42427 to 
couple or combine ; to unite in concord; to 
unite 3 to touch, or be contiguous z to unite 
with in marriage, or any other eague. 
JOVNDER, 8. the ack of joining. 


„Jebsxk. 8. one who makes utenſils by 
joining different portions of wood together. _ 

* ER, S. an art whereby ſeveral "ow 

wood are ſo fixed and joined Jogyher, 1h 

they ſeem-one entire piece, 

JOINT, S. Jia the pronunciation the 0 is 
omitted and the 7 ſounded long like that in pins; 
Jointure, Fr.] the articulation of the limbs, or 


Funion of moveable bones in animal bodies; 


hinge, or a union of different ſubſtances „lich 
are let into each other, ſo as to be capable of 
moving without breaking or ſeparating; a limb 
of an animal ſeparated by a butcher from the 


| reſt of a carcaſe; a knot in wood. Out of. joint, 


is applied to a bone that is laxated or from 
Go Beker i in which it uſed to eee 
JOINT, Adj. ſhared among many. © 2 
cc property. Locle. United or pa 
the ſame poſſeſſion: hence Joint beir. 
To JOINr, v. A. to unite in a confederacy. 
Fe Foirting their forces. Shak. To form 
parts into one; to form in articulations, or in 
fuch a manner as to move without breaking 
ſeparating. © The fingers are jointed — 
« for motion. Ray, To cut or diyide a carcaſe 
at the joints. He.; joints the neck. Dr be 


OINTED, Adj. having joints; fu 
joints or knots, © 

OVFNTER, S. in Carpentry, 2 2 plane ſome- 
what longer than the fore plane, having i its ſole 
perfectly ſtrait, and uſed to follow, the fore 
plane, and ſhoot an edge pe etly ftrait, when 4 
Joint is to be ſhot. 

JOUNTLY, Adv. WON oppoſed to . 
parately. In a ſtate of union or combination, 
applied to the action of different perſons or 
things. 

JOYNTRESS, S. [from jointure] a woman 
who holds any thing in jointure. 

Jor NT- STOOL, S. a ſtool made by j Joints, 
or in fuch a manner that the legs, N n 
top join in each 27 2 1 29 4 

JO NTURE, 8 . (Fr % 8 in Law, an eſtate 
ſettled on a wife to be enjoyed after the death of 
her huſband. 

JOIST, S. {from joi ndr, Fr. J i in Architec - 
ture, a piece of timber framed into the girders, 
on which the boards of floors are laid. 

To JOIST, v. A. to fit in the ſmaller beams 
on which the boards of a floor are laid. 5 

JOKE, S. [ Jecus, Lat.] a jeſt or witty ex- 
preſſion that cauſes a ſmile, or raiſes a laugh. 

To JOKE, v. N. Lees, Lat.] to jeſt; or 
to endeavour mertily to divert by words and ac- 
tions; to tell a pleafine fiction: : 

To JOLE,. V. A. to beat hs 4 ak 
any thing. 

JOLLILY, Adv. [from Felly] in a difpot- 
tion to naiſy mirt 

JO LLINESS, e, * [from Folly] 

| gaiety 3 


- 


gurativ 1 
| 110 TOLT, V. N. to make or ſhock, applied 
to the motion of a carriage in a rough road. 
Joer, s. ® ock given by a carriage tra- 
yelling in a rough road, 


ISL, S. Cr. in Botahy, a yellow! merry ; delighted, | 
JONQUYILLE, ] r n | 1PSWICH, 8. by the Saxons called Gipeſ- 


| *"JOVIALLY, Adv. in a merry, airy, et gay 


Manner. F : IR NETS F * i g 7 7 
JoviALxNEss, S. the quality or ſtate of vi 
Ene Wl 1 ng leading to Stoke-bamlet. Its principal manu- 


| from one place to another, 


* EL, a 4 4; ty . 74 Fe F * 4 
2 Uevation of ſpirit; 13 
1 * 3 y 9 * 8 ? oo 3 Fa 


chamber · pot, or a cloſe-tool pan. 
e fobr 


JOY . 


i 


1 
merry; cheerful ; full of mirth and ſpirits, Fi- 


THEAD, S. a great bead; a block-; 


 Hokd, © Fie on thee jo/cbead, thou can't not 


we read. & ; 
oer: x Tpecits of. daffodil, 
' JOR'DEN, S. Iger, Sax. abd den, Sax.] 3 


LE, V. A. [ joufter, Fr 
or run againſt 2 is, 8 5 
Jo, S. [piota, Span, ora, Gr. ] a point; a 
tittle; the Mn uantity that can be aſſigned. 
* JO'VIAL, Adj. [Fr. jovialißs, Lat.) in Aſtro- 
ogy, under the influetice of Jupiter. In Aſtro- 
nomy, belonging to Jupiter. Gay; airy ; e- 
lated with mirth. | 3 | 


being merry. fe 3 
„Bester s ke a diary ; an account 
of a perſon's daily tranſaftions; any news- paper 
publiſhed daily or weekly, and containing the 
news of every day. In Navigation, a book; 
wherein is kept an account of the ſhip's way ät 
fea, the changes of the wind, and other oc- 


D "1 +4 N 54 # 414 «© 5: f %v# 2 
JO RNALIST, S. a writer of daily news- 
4 : 3, 2 + , 1 3 

wig Fr q . ö ; 5 4 


. . JOU'RNEY,, S. [pronounced Jurng; from 
Journee, Fr.] the diſtance travelled in a day, Fi- 
guratively, travel .by land, diſtinguiſhed from 
That by ſea, which is ſtiled a voyage, Paſſage 


To JOU!RNEY, v. N. to travel or paſs from 
one place to another, - . es age 
*JOU'RNEYMAN, s. [ journde, Fr.] a per- 
ſon hired to work by the day; at preſent ex- 
tended to ſignify a perſon who works under a 
— - 8 * 
JoOURNETWORR, S. work performed for 
hire or wage. VER EY 
- JOUST, S. L,, Fr.] a tilt or tourna- 
ment, wherein the combatants fight with ſpears, 
Sc. © At jeuſt and tournament.” Par, Le 
To JOUST, V. N. [ joufer, Fr.] to run in 

a tilt. „ 
: V, S. [ joye, Fr. giota, Ital.] a delight of 
9 mind . 25 conſideration of a pre - 
ſent, or aſſured approaching poſſeſſion of a fu- 
ture good ; the mirth or noiſe which ariſes from 
ſucceſs ; gladneſs ; pleaſure, 5 ö 
To JOY, V. N. to rejoice; to be glad. Ac- 
tively, to congratulate; to affect with joy. 
© J joy the friend.. Prior, To enjoy. © I: 
«© might have liv'd and j2yed immortal bliſs,” 
Par. Loft. PO A 


Lx, Aj. [jolly Fr. jovials, Lat.] yay 31 


to rum Orwell 
3 


JOY!'FULLY, Adv. with gladneſs or plea- 
ſure on account of poſſeſſion, c ain expecta- 


mp, like a perſon in full health, tion of ſome future good, ' 


 JOY'FULNESS, S. the quality of receiving 
or feeling pleaſure on the confideration of ſome 
preſent, or certain expectation of ſome future 
7. ia alt wh oe; 
" JOY'LESS, Adj. without. joy ; deptived of 
pleaſute ; ſad. ene, 


— 


Fe A. bee n , 


wick, from the river Gippen called then fo, on 


account of its winding fiream, but now the 
neat and well · built town, and 


ell; a ve 
the capital of Suffolk, forming à kind of half. 
moon upon the bank of the river to the W. It 
is above a mile long from St. Matthews to St. 
Helen's on the road, and above a mile broad, 
It till carries on a maritime trade; but this is not 
ſo conſiderable as formerly. Here are only twelve 
pariſh churches inſtead of fourteen (twenty-one) 
in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, beſides meeting- 
houſes ; and the number of its ſhips are alſo di- 
'miniſhed, Over the river is a good ſtone-bridge 


factures are linen and woolled. Though ſhips 
of 500 tons may, upon a ſpring tide, come up 
very near this town, and many of the like bur- 
then have been built here, the river is ſcarcely 
navigable above the town, even for the ſmalleſt 
boats; nor does the tide, which riſes ſometimes 
thirteen or fourteen feet, and ſo make. twenty- 
Four feet very near the. town, flow. much far- 


. 


cher up the river, No place in Great Britain is 


more commodioully ſituated for the Greenland 
fiſhery than Ipſwich ; not only for cheapneſs of 
building, fitting out their veſſels, Ce. | 
ſame wind that carries. them from the mouth of 
the haven, is fair to the very ſeas of Greenland. 
It is governed by two bailiffs, and ſends two 


| members to parliament. . Here is a. f Acious 


market-place, where, on Tueſdays and Thurſ- 
days every week, is ſold ſmall meat; on, Wed- 
neſday and Friday fiſh, and Saturday is for all 


| forts of proviſions, theſe being very. plentiful 


and cheap. Its annual fairs are on May 4, for 


| lean cattle and toys; July 25, for fruit and 


toys; and September 25, for butter and cheeſe. 
It is alſo an inexhauſtibſe ſtore · houſe for timber, 


Loft. | great quantities of which, now their ſhip- 


building trade has abated, are ſent to the king's 


| yards at Chatham. An excellent charity for the. 


relief of poor clergymens widows and orphans 
in Suffolk, has been ſet on foot in and about 
Ipſwich, by voluntary ſubſcription, which from 
61. the firſt year, namely, from 1704 to 1740, 
has amounted to 44.16 J. beſides gifts and lega- 
cies- to the ſum of 5541, French refugees 
ſettled in this place at Ert, and a linen manu- 


facture was ſet up in their favour, but did not 
ſucceed. It lies forty-eight miles from Bury, 
and , from London. 5 
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JOY'FUL, Adj. full of joy or pleaſure on 


* 
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int 
eafily provoked to anger ; belonying to the paſ- 
fion f anger. * $55 © Wo he IK Eu”, 
IRE, S. [Fr. v, Lat.] hatred arifing from 
conſidering a thing as capable of affecting, or 
having affected us with au) i6jury. © Releht- 

0 e DE © nyo: 
 VREFUL, Adj. angry; Was. 5 
Y'REFULLY, Adv. in a manner which ſhews 


eat anger. b . x 
Ip, S. an iſland in the Atlantic 
ocean, between, which and North America there 
are no intermediate ones, except the Azores or 
weſtern iſlands ; and even theſe are in a lower 
latitude. The Uiſts, Harris, and Lewis, lie on 

the N. between it and Iceland, and it has the 
iNand of Great Britain on the E, and N. E. 
The natives and Scottiſh Highlanders call it Erin. 
or Ierne; Ptolemy gave it the name of Britannia 
Parva, or Britannia Minor, Which ancient Latin 
writers call, Jerna, uuerna, ſometimes Iris, 
Kc. and thoſe of a more modern date, Hiber- 

nia; the derivation of which by authors being 

various, a detail of the different etymologies 

would be mote irkſome than fatisfa&ory from 

any thing that yet appears. It lies between lat. 

51 and 56 deg, N. and between Ta 5 5 and 10 

deg. W. It is about 259 miles in length, and 

148 in breadth. It lies fifty-two miles from 

Holyhead in North Wales, and eighteen or 

twenty from Galloway, and but little more from 

the Mull of Kintyre, in'Argyleſhire, both which 

are in Scotland, The principal rivers in Ireland 

are, the noble river of Shannon; the Liffy, 

called the princeſs of the Iriſh rivers, as gracing 

the capital, though nothing near ſo conſiderable 

as the Shannon; the Boyne; the Barrow, and 

| Ouſe, which join above the town of Roſs ; the 
| Slone ; and the principal river in Ulſter, or the 
N. of Ireland, is the Bane, In this country 
are ſeveral loughs, or lakes, both ſalt and freſh ; 
the former of which are properly inlets of the 
ſea at the mouths of rivers. _ The principal 
of theſe are Lough-Ern in Ulſter, and Lough- 
Neagh in the ſame province, The ancient Iriſh, 
or thoſe natives who have not yet been tho- 
roughly civilized, and called Kearns, are ſtrong 
and nimble, courteous to ſtrangers, impatient of 
abuſe or injury, implacable in enmity, and vehe- 
ment in all affections. The language is origi- 
nally Britiſh, or at leaft a dialect of it; but it 
bas received ſuch a tincture by intermixture with 


* 


* dd *. wh bh. ka Find ve 


are remaining; the names of mountains, iſles, 
waters, Se. are ſtill moſtly Britiſh, Who were 
the firſt inhabitants of Ireland, cannot be learned 
from records, or any other authentic evidence; 
and therefore only traced from conjecture. The 
moſt generally prevailing opinion is, that they 
derive from the Britons, or are at leaſt of the 
fame original ſtocle with them, from the Spa- 
niards or Cantabrians. They received Chriſtia - 
nity very early, the greateſt part of the iſland 
having been converted by St. Patrick, by which 
he obtained the character of the Iriſh apoſtle. 
Nor was religion their only character; but their 
learning is too much celebrated both by ancient 
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* © 


king of which ſends thither an Engliſh noble 


foreigners, that only ſome of the original words 


| IR O 
Saxons in particular very commonly ſent ov 
their children hither for a liberal education. 
The inhabitants are moRly now brought over th 
the cuſtoms and faſhions of the Engliſh, exces 
in fome parts where they live in the old Ini 
way. It is governed now by Great Britain, the 


than of diftinftion as viceroy or deputy, who is 
commonly called Lord Lieutenant, and is chariged 
every three years. The king alſo appoints the 
council of Ireland. This vicegerent's power 
and ftate is very confiderable. © The law and 
coutts of juſtice, Sc. in Ireland are much the 
ſame as thoſe in England. Their acts of parlia- 
ment, in order to have the force of laws, muſt 
be approved by the king of Great Britain in his 
privy-council 3 and an act of the Britifh parlia- 
ment will alter or abrogate any law in Ireland. 
An appeal alfo lies from a ſentence in any of the 
Iriſh courts of law to thoſe in Weſtminſter 
hall, and to the houſe of prers in Great Britain. 
The members of the houſe of commons in Le- 
land hold their feats during life, "unleſs upon tl e 
demiſe of the king of Great Britain. A body 
of about 12,000 men are kept in pay on the 
Trith' eftabliſhment, among which are few or 
none of the natives. Theſe are uſually quar- 
tered in barracks, and not in the public inns, 
as is uſnal in Great Britain. 'The religion ef- 
tabliſhed by law js the ſame with that of Eng- 
land, under archbiſhops and biſhops ; and gene- 
rally the clergy here are better provided for than 
in England. The univerſity of Dublin is the 
only one in the kingdom, confiſting of one col- 
lege, in which are about 600 ſtudents. So fer- 
tile is this country, that their beef and butter 
ſupply France, Flanders, Spain, Portugal, and 
the Weſt Indies; though lately an act of the 
Britiſh parliament allows theſe two articles, with 
their live cattle, to be imported into Grear Bi- 
tain. The Iriſh being prohibited from manufac» 
turing their wool, and exporting their cloth, 
they run a good deal of the former to France 
and other countries, by which means theſe am 
enabled to underſel us in foreign markets. 
IRIS, S. [Lat.] che rainbow. In Philoſo- 
phy, an appearance of light reſembling the rain- 
bow. In Botany, the flower de- luce. In Ana- 
tomy, the circle round the pupil of the eye, 
from whence it receives the appellation of black, 
blue, Cc. according to the colour. ; 
To IRK, V. A. [y, In. work] to give 
pain, or make weary, uſed *nly imperſonally, 
as, It iris me. Shak. . 
_ VRKSOME, Adj. weariſome; affecting with 
pain, or trouble. „ 
TRE/SOMELY, Adv. in fuch a manner as 
to pain, weary, or trouble. 3 
IRON, S. [haiarh, Prit. rſern, td, Sax, 
lerne, Erſ. iern, Dan. a 'wel}-Enown metal, 
though lighter than all others, excepting tin, yet 
conſiderably the hardeſt; when pre, malleable, 
but in a Jeſs degree than gold, filver, lead, or 
copper, . It is more capable of ruſt than other 
metals, and requires the frongeft fire to mel: it. 
Moſt other metals are brittle while they are hot; 


” 


and modern authors, who tell us, that the 


os 


＋ 


but chis is moſt malleable the nearer it approaches 
5 | 6 to 


IRR 


ta faſion.... It is the only known ſubſtance at- 

tracted by the loadſlone, is not only ſoluble in 
the ſtronger acids, but even in common water, 
to which its ſpecific gravity is as 7632 to 1000. 
Iron is uſed, figuratively, for any inſtrument or 
tool made of that metal. A chain, ſhackle, or 
manacle. He was put in ions. 
IRON, Adj. made of iron; reſembling iran 
in colour. Figuratively, harſh; ſevere, rigid. 
To IRON, V. A. to ſmooth with an iron; 
to put on ſhackles or irons, 
.  FRONNICAL, Adj. [aroniquey Fr.] ſpeaking 
one thing and meaning another, by way of ſacer 
ox reproach. 

IRO'NICALLY, Adv. in an ironical or 
g manner. 


© TRONMONGER, g. one who. deals in 


; ""FRONWOOD, S. a bard kind of wood, 
10 ponderous as to fink in water. 2 
VRONY, Adj. made of i * partaking of 
von. 

IRON, S. Lirenie, Fr. agents, Gr. J. in 
Rhetoric, a figure wherein a perſon means one 
thing and expreſſes. another ; generally uſed as a 
Meer, and in * a perſon for wavy 
which he has not. 

IRRA/DIANCE, or IRRA/DIANCY, þ. 7 
TLirradiance, Fr. irradians, of irradio, Lat. 
the emiſſion of rays or light on any ſubject; a 
— 3 ; beams of glittering light emitted or 

reflected. 


To IRRA'DIATE, V. A. [irradiatus, 
Lat. of irradis, Lat.] to brighten. To illu- 
mine, applied to the mind. To animate with 
= or. rays.z..20 adorn with ſomething ſhin- 


 FRRADIATION, S. the act of emitting 
beams of light, or glittering ; the ſtate of a 


thing made to glitter. Illumination, or Know- p 


ledge, applied to the mind. 

IRRATTIONAL, Adj. Cirrationalis, Lat.] 
void of reaſon or under ing; void of the 
powers of reaſon 3 abſurd, or centrary to rea- 
ſon. 

2 IRRATIONA'LIT To 8. the quality of 
being void of reaſon. : 
IRRATTIONALLVY, Adv. in a manner. 
inconſiſtent with reaſon ; abſurdly. _ 


IRRECLAVMABLE, Adj. not to be alter- 


ed by inſtruction, threats, or perſuaſions. 
IRRECONCULEABLE, Adj. [irreconciliable, 
Fr. not 40 be appealed, or made to agree, 
RECONCTVLEABLY, Adv. in a man- 
| rer not admitting a reconciliation. 
;  IERECONCFLED, Adj. not atoned or ex. 
Many irreconciled iniquities. 


"IRRECO'VERABLE, Adj. not to be re- 


gained, reſtored, or repaired 5; nat to be 25 
ner not deſerving blame or reproachi 


medied, 
 IRRECO'VERABLY, Ade. in a man- 


* beyond recovery, or paſt all cure or reme-. 


REDUC LE, Adj. not to be redu- 
= | 
IRREFRAGABILITY, 8. 9 irrefra- 


» 


% 


to, any rule, 


{FAR 
2 ſtrength of, argument got to be refu- 
ted. 

IRREFRA“ OG ABLE, 8. [Fr.] not to be 
confuted, applied to argument. 
IRREFRA'GABLY, Adv. i in ſuch a' man- 
ner as not to be — 1 

IRREFU!T Re or Adje [orefex:bitts, low 
wid not to be overthrown, or confuted, 

RE/GULAR, Adj, [irregulier, Fr. ir- 
regularis, Lat. deviating from, . or contrary 
andard, cuſtom, or nature; 
immethodical ; not conſiſtent with the rules of 
morality ; a ſoft word for witions, 

IRREGULA'RITY, 8. [irregularite, Fr.] 
the act of deviating from, or doing any thing 
eats 10 to, a rule; neglect of method or order; 
5 n action done contrary to che rules of mora- 

IRRE'GULARLY, Adv. wichout obſerva. 


| tion of rule, method, or duty. 


To IRRE'GULATE, V. A. to makei ir- 
regular; to diſturb the order of time. 8555 

IR RELATIVE, Adj. having no reference 
or relation to any thing; ſingle 8 unconnect- 
ed. 

IRRELTGION, S. 11 contempt or 
want of religion. 

MRELTCIObs, Adj. 
contemning, or having no 
contrary to religion. 

IRRELIGIQUSLY, Adv: in an impious 
manner. 

IRREME ABLE, Adj. Lirreneab ili, Lat.] 
not to be repaſſed; admitting no return. 

IRREMEDIABLE, Adj. [Fr.] admitting 
no cure or rem 

IRREME/DIABLY, Adv. in a manner ad- 
mitting no cure or remedy. 
IRREMUSSABLE, AJ). [Fr,] not to be 
ardoned, 

TRREMISSIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
admitting no pardon, | 
IRREMO'VABLE,or IRREMO'VEABLE, 
Adj. not to be moved, changed, or affect 


ed. 

IRRE/PARABLE, Adj. [Fr. ae, 
Lat. ] not to be recovered ; Not to be reftored to 
its former ſtate. © 
: IRRE/PARABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to be recovered or reſtored to its for- 
mer ſtate. 

IRREPLE!/VIABLE, Adj. in Law, not to 


5 rreligieuæ, Fr.] 
n; ; — 4 5 


be redeemed. 


IRREPREHE/NSIBLE, Adj. [Fr not to 
de blamed. ' 
IRREPREHE!NSIBLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner not to be blamed. 
free from 


IRREPRO'ACHABLE, Adj. 
blame or reproach. 
IRREPRO/ACHABLY, Adv, in a man- 


IRREPRO'VEABLE; Ad}. not tobe blamed, 


or found fault with, 


|" IRRESISTIBULITY, S. TR irrefifible] 


the quality of being above all reſiſtance. f 
IRRESI'STIBLE, Adj. [RE ſuperior to 
al TIRE or e 
*IRRE- 


e hindered hog 
'a manner Hot to be oppo TE q 
IRRE'SOLUBLE, Adj. not to be broken or 5 


. 
MRESTSTILx, Adv. in 4 manner not to | 
| affetig its defign or end z in 

"Ra 


diſſolved, _ | 1 | 5 
IRRE'SOLUBLENESS, 8. the quality of 
Having its parts not to. be broken or diſſolved, 
IRRESO'LVEDLY, Adv. without ahy ſet- 
tled, fixed, or poſitive determination of the will, 
IRRE/SOLUTE, Adj, [i*r:ſolv, Fr.] not 
conſtant in purpoſe ; not fixed in one's determi- | 
nation; _—_ varying in one's cholck. 
IRRE/SOLUTELY, Adv, without firmneſs. 
of mind or determination... © 
IRRESO/LUTION, S. want of fixed and 
Tettled determination of min. 
IRRESPE/CTIVE, Adj. having no regard | 
do perſons or circumſtances, = e 
IRRESPE'CTIVELY, Ady: without reſpec̃t 
to wap on 1 | 
IRRETRIE'VABLE, Adj. pronounced 17 
1:treevable], not to be recovered or repaired, _ 
 IRRETRIP/VABLY, Adv. in a manner 
hot to be recovered or repaired, : 
IRRE/VERENCE, S. Fr. irrevermntia, Lat.] 
want of veneration Ur — * Mts _— 
a perſon has not that re im, which is 
due to his rank of dignity. © The i#reverence 
« and ſeorn the judges Were in. Carendon. 


ht. 


IRRE'VERENT, Adj. [Fr.] not paying, | 


exprefling, or conceiving the homage, venera- 
=Y or reſpect due to the character or dignity 
of a perſon. Reg HEE, 
N ERENTLY, Ade. without due ho- 
mage, reſpect, or veneration. | 
IRREVERSIBLE, Adj. not to be reverſed, | 
abrogated, or altered. | 


IRREVE'RSIBLY, Adv. in a manner not | 


to be reverſed or changed, | 
IRRE/'VOCABLE, Adj. [Fr. irrevocabilis, 
Lat.] not to be recalled, brought back, or re- 


verſed, ts | ; 
| mE Vor, Adv, without recovery 
or rec 8 1 1 
To IN'RIGATE, v. A. ſirrigatus, from i. 
rig, Lat.] to wet, molten, or water. 
 IRRIGA'TION, S. the act of watering, / 
vetting, or moiſtening. . 5 
IRRI GVO US, Adj. [irriguus, Lat.] wa- 
dery or watered, *« Some irriguous valley,” 
Par, Loft, | Dewy or moift, 5 
 IRRVSION, 8. [Fr. , Lat.] the act of 
deriding, mocking, ot laughing at another, 
To IR RITATE, V. A. [irritatus, Lat, from 
rite, Lat.] to provokè to anger; to teaze. To 
cauſe an inflammation, applied to wounds. To 
nisten ally quality. Air nritatab pold.“ 
acon. . by 
_ IRRITATION, S. [Fr. irritatio, Lat.] the 
at of provoking, etaſpbrating, or ſtimälating. 
| IRRU'PTION, 8. [Fr. iraptio, Lat.] the 
att of by nes, forcing an entrance ; an in- 
— or forcible entry of an enemy into by 
ce. 8 . | 
15, the third perſon ſingular of the preſent 
ſenſe indicative, from the ver to be, lore 
om is, Goth. the ſecond perſon ſingular of the 
preſent tenſe indicative of wiſan; Goth, Some- 


gree cleanlier, 


e is of thame 


— K 
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times the 7 is left out, and expreſſed by an apoſ- 
DT e r 
| ISH, from iſe, Sax. a termination added to 
of the word, if joined to an adjective, as blurſp : 


hen added to a ſubſtantive, it implits likeneſs 


or partiking tlie qualities of the ſubſtantive to 
which it is added; as folie; wolfſp; when 


added to the name of a country, it implies 


ſomething belong is or living in it. As 


bergie Londen, Sax. : 

' ISUNGLASS, S. a tough, firm, and light 
ſubſtance, of a whitiſh colour, and ſdmewhat 
tranſparent, repreſenting glue, but in ſome de- 


a cartilaginous fiſh, which is a ſpłcies of -ftut- 
geon, grows to eighteen or twenty feet in length, 
and is frequently found in the Danube, Gr. In 
Medicine, it is preſcribed in broths and jellies as 
an agglutinant and ftrengthetier, and by wine» 
coopers is uſed in cleating wines, | 
I'NGGLASS-STONE, S. a foflil found 
in broad maſſes, compoſed of a multitude of ex- 


tremely fine flakes or plates: the ancietits made 


their windows of it inſtead of glaſſ. | 
VSLAND, S. [pronounced land ; ip, or ig- 
land, caland, Sax. of ea, water and land; hols 
Ital. inſula, Lat.] a tract of land ſurrounded by 
water. 5 . 
VSLANDER, S. [pronounted 7/2nder] one 
who inhabits an iſland. RN 
ISLE, S. [pronounced ide; from Lg an 
iſland or couſtry ſurrounded by water; à Jong 
walk in a church, corruptly from a:le, of aile, 
Fr, a wing, it being originally only a wing, or 
fide-wallk, 833 
ISO'SCLES, S. [Lat. of dee, and u, Gr.] 
applied to a triangle Which has two ſides equal. 
VSSUE, 8. [Fr.] the act of paſſing out; 
paſſage outwards ; an event, or the conſequence 
of any action. In Surgety, a hole made in the 
fleſh by inciſion, . for ihe diſcharge of humors. 
Offspring ; the profits growing from an amerce- 
ment; the point of matter depending on a ſuit, 
wherein the parties join, and put the caule to the 
trial of a jury. Hence to join i ue, is o agree 


upon ſome particular point, on which the de- 


cifion of a cauſe ſhall reft. - es 
© To ISSUE, V3 N. [froth the noun; er, 
Fr. uſcire, Ital.] to come or paſs out at any 
place. To proceed, applied to offepring. To 
be produced or gained, applied to funds or trade. 
To run 6ut in lines. To ſend out by authority, 


or judicially, uſed with our this ſenſe is moſt 


common. L Sig e ee 
I'SSUELESS, Adj; without offspring or chil - 
dren. | 


Ss | Os bn Jay 
IT; Pron. 4 Sax. fieuter. % H 
leum Gafts it is of the Ho 


«-GhoſR.”” Mart. i. 20. from ita, Goth. ] the 
neiiter demonſtfative, made vſe of in ſpeaking 
of things. Sotnetimes it is uſed abſohitely fot 
How is — 45 


= 


the Rate of a perſon or affair. = 


8 . 
_ 


words, expreſſes ditninution or leſſening the ſenſe 


It is made from the inteſtines of 


1STHMUS, S. [Lat. from 15 ee, Gr. J 3 | 
neck of land joining a peninſula to the con - 


FTA 


Sat. Sometimes eliptically for the thing, 


matter, or affair. T's come to paſs.” Shak. 
Aſter neutral verbs, it is uſed either ludicrouſly 
er to give an emphaſis, * A mole courſes it on 
<< the ground. Spe. LENS | 
VTALY, S. a part of Europe anciently ef- 
teemed, and ſtill juſtly allowed, to be the moſt 
celebrated in the world; not only as it was the 
feat of the Roman empire, whence laws were 
ifſved out over the greateſt part of the globe for 
the government of thoſe mighty kingdoms which 
it had brought under its yoke, but as it was 
then, and is ſtill, in ſome meaſure, one of the 
moſt fertile and healthy fpots on the ſurface of 
the earth: ſo that it was emphatically ſtiled 
py by ancient authors, where Ceres and Bac- 
chus trove which ſhould moſt bleſs its favourite 
Inhabitants ; the former with the greateſt pleaty 
and variety of grain and fruit, and the latter 
with the moſt exquiſite wines. But if we ex- 
"tend our views further, what harveſt doth thi 
country yield, of the moſt valiant and expe- 
ienced generals of antiquity, the nobleſt ora- 
tors, the fineſt poets, and the moſt famous hiſ- 
torians ; and of an infinite number of other emi- 
nent perſonages, both in early and more modern 
days ? all which it would be too tedious to enu- 
merate particularly. And if to this we take in 
the ſtupendous monuments of their power, as 
their ſtately temples, aqueducts, cauſeways, 
Highways, public baths, amphitheatres, Ga. we 
ſhall eaſily allow, that hardly ever any country 
could boaſt of greater advantages. However, if 
the martial art has been lately leſs cultivated, the 
more ſoft ones of architecture, ſculpture, painting, 
muſic, &c. have been carried here to a very 
great height; and yet the more noble ſciences: 
have not been neglected for the ſake of theſe. 
And if it hath not produced ſuch. bold philoſo- 
*phers'as Deſcartes, or ſuch eminent ones as Sir 
Trae ewton, the fate of a Galileo may have in- 
timidated them from. venturing too far in that 
kind of dangerous learning. Italy was anciently 
governed by a great number of petty kings, 
"whoſe power cegenerating into tyranny, obliged 
their ſubjects to form themſelves into commona- 
lities of various denominations. The greateſt 
part of the country was knows by the names 
of Heſperia, Saturnia, Auſonia, Oenotria, Ca- 
nicula, Latium, and laftly Italy, Italy lies be- 
tween lat. 38 deg. but including Sicily, between 
36 and 46 deg. of N. latitude, and betweer-long.. 
7 and Ig deg. E, It is bounded on the N, by 
Switzerland and the Alps, which ſeparate it 
from Germany; on the E. by the Adriatic,” on 
the S. by the Mediterranean, and to the W. by 
that and the Alps, which divide it from France: 
and if Savoy be included, which lies on the W. 
ſide of the Alps, between Italy and France, it 
extends a degree farther W. Which however is 
uſually deſcribed with Italy, as being contiguous 
to Piedmont. The figure of the main land of 
Italy reſembles that of a boot; and from N. 
VW. to 8. E. it is upwards of 600 miles in length, 
but of very unequal breadth, In the N. parts, 
which may be conſidered as the top of the boot, 


174 
middle part or calf. of the leg, ie about 120: 
and towards the 8. that is, N the , be. 
The diviſion of Italy, in the reign of Auguſtus, 
was into Ciſalpine Gaul, Italia Propria, and Grz- 
| cia Magna, Which continued, ſome ſmall altera. 


tions excepted, during all the time of the Ro- 


man emperors, till the reign of Honorius, when 
the empire becoming extremely weak, the Hung, 
Goths, Vandals, Heruli, &c. 8 the Alps, 
ng the greateſt part of the country into 
ittle kingdoms and ſlates, and held it in tobjec 
tion till the reign of Juſſinian. This prince 
having cleared the country of thoſe barbarians, 
erected the exarchate of Ravenna, and made 
that city the capital, This new government 
having laſted 183 years, under ſeventeen ex. 
archs, who maintained the power of the 
rors of the eaſt, was ſucceeded by that of the 
Longobardi, or Lombards, who having taken 
Ravenna from Eutychius the laſt exarch, erected 
2 kingdom in Gallia Togata, under Aſtulphus. 
."Fis to theſe: we owe that excellent body of laws, 
ill famed under the name of Longobardian, 
and compiled by their king Rotharis. At length 
the emperors of the eaſt having quite loſt their 
power im Italy, Leo III. who had been 
ighly obliged to the French for protecting the | 
holy fee againſt the Lombards, invited king 
Pepin into Italy, and ſoon after his ſon Charle- 
magne, who was crowned king of the Franks; 
and on Chriſtmas-day 801, was crowned empe- 
ror by that pontiff, in St. Peter's church at 


= 


Rome, From this time, new kingdoms, duke- a 
doms and ftates were erected in Italy; the pope n 
having had ſeveral conſiderable territories be- 
ſtowed on him by the emperor. The foil of 5 
Italy is generally very good and fertile; The low 25 
lands afford great quantity of good paſturage ſot 8 
vaſt numbers of cattle; and the climate, ex- 
cepting ſome few places in the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, fr 
moſtly efteemed temperate and healthy, The * 
modern Italians ate generally very polite and by 
affable, ingenious, and ' ready-witted j and of ing 
great application both in ſtudy and buſineſs, 
They commonly bear a great affection towards 20 
their kindred and alliance; and they are very ont 
ambitions of honour and preferment ; highly ; ; 
valuing themſelves as the offspring and ſucceſſors I 
of the ancient Romans, The nobility and zen- Jub 
try chuſe to'live moſtly in towns, and to lay 9 
ont their money rather in fine houſes, coſtly fur- — 


ni ture, ſtatues, paintings, and ſtately architce- 
ture, beautiful gardens, @c. than in keeping up 
rich tables, or luxurious eating and drinking. No 
nation, except the Spaniſh, is more fcrupulouſly 
nice in all the punctilio's of civility than the 
| Italians, nor more profuſe of ſtrained compli 
ments, pompous titles, Sc. oy abounds every 
where with hoſpitals for the fick, lame, luns- 
ties, and foundlings; but eſpecially for the en- 
textainment of pilgrims and travellers going to 
and from Rome, Leretto, Fe, They reckon 
the day from ſan - ſet to ſan-ſet,, and make 
their clocks ſtrike the twenty-four hours round, 
inſtead of dividing the day into two parts. Ihe 
Italian language is a Kind of corruption of the 


it is 400 miles broad from E, to W. in the 


2 


ancient Roman, which latter was in its bighe® 
e 2 Wo op, perfection 


— of the — ab 


attended wit 
. - heſs cauſed by the itch, WA cage” by rubbing. 


1D 


» of 2 emperor Avgvitce 
, till by the "vba, 
1ridals, it became 
fo barbatou?, that i ane retained any traces 


1. in tes 
t it won after 


of its origin : but from the height of barbariſm lf 


it hab now 4windled to a foft and melodious lan- 
guage, eſpecially fit for muſic; Tuſced 5 is the 
country where the beſt Italian is a — | 
in Naples, Venite, nt, = —_ 

it is more harſh, and hlended with 

thie, Lombatdic; and Etruſtan — 

ITCH, 8. [gieba, Six. ] in Medicine, a diſ- 
eaſe, which ov ſpreads the body with puſtules, 
h an irt 4 T_ and com- 
municated by contact; the ſenſation of uneafi- 


Figuratiyely, a conftant teafing defire, © 
To ITCH, V: N. to feel — EP in the 
ſkin which is removed by rubbing ; to have a 
long and continual defire and propenſity. 
ITCHY, Atj. affected with the itch, 
ITEM, S. [Lat.] 4 tiew article; a Kint or 
_ , Vie in wills, in its original ſenſe, for 
„ % Tem, I give and bequeath.”” g 
4. o VTERATE, v. A. [iteratus, Lat. of 
nov] to repeat the Tims thing; to inculcate by 
frequent mention or repetition ; to do a ſecond | 
time, 


N Part, [iterans, Lat.] repeat- 


"TTERA'TION, S: [Fr. iteratio, Lat.] the 
at of doing the ſame thing more than once ; 
repetition, or recital, _ 

ITYNERANT, Adj. [Fr.] wandering ; not 
ſettled ; j travelling. 

ITINERARY, s. Lineare, Fr. itinera- 
rium, Lat.] a book of travels 

ITSELF; Pron. of by, Sas. and , Sax. | 
from hom jibe, h dl neutral reciprocal pro- 

to tkings. 

JOBILANT, Part. ¶ jabilum, Lat.] utter- 
ing ſongs of triumph. 

JUBILAYTION, S. Fr. jubiletio, Lat. ] the 
pol e of triumph, or of declaring 

m 

JU'BILEE, 8. [ jubilt, Fr. from jubils, Lat. | 
, Heb. a muff inftrument, fo called from 
Jubal the inventor] a public feſtivity ; a time of 
rejoicing ; 2 grand church feſtival celebrated at 
Rome, originally once every hundred years, 
Moms the pletiary indulgence to all 

checially fork ſuch as . the churche of 
Sr. Nes 8 Paul at Rome. Ie was g ck. 
H Boniface VIII. K. 200. 8 Clement 
it to r to every | 
25th ; and Sa . 69 a 23d year, | 


ſantnefy 5 agreeableneſs. VnexpeRed jucun- 

«K Arte. Brogon. . . 
To JUDANZE, V. gt n 

Gabe th the e or bn be ks Drs 


S. Li. e Fr.; „Lat. ] one who 
benen bel do lied? 10 deter- 


mine any cauſe or queſtion, 8 , juice 


ind prefides in a court of ture, Figura- 


"Oy one who has ſkill ſufficient to diſcover | agreeable- potion uſually” 


4d pronounce upon the merit of _ I 


5 


| Go- | propriety of things; the right, power, or act of 


” 


3j t. 


to GE, v. N. juger, Fr. to decide of 
debe queſtion ; to ( [ap rind to diſ- 
cern or diſtinguiſh, | 

U/DGER, S. one who forms an opinion, or 

$ ſentence, 

JU'/DGMENT, 8. that power of the mind 
whereby we join ideas toget er, by affirming or 
denying any thing concerning them; the qua- 
lity. or power of diſcerning the pr6 or im- 


paſſing ſentence ; deciſion; opinion; ſentence 
paſſed againſt a criminal; condemnation, or pu- 
niſhment inflifted by Providence for any parti- 
cular _ ; the diſtribution of juſtice ; the 
paſſed on our actions on the laſt day 

Ge tor laft des: 

JU/DICATORY, 8. diftributicn of juſtice 
a court of juſtice, | 

JU/DICATURE, 8. [Fr.] the power or 
province of diſpenſing juſtice, or hearing cauſes, 


and paſſing ſentence, 


UDPCIAL, A leium, Lat. iſed 
1s The diftribution + N or in TEE of 
juftice ; inflicted as a penalty; belonging to 2 
judge or court of juſtice. * 

[UDVCIALLY, Adv. in the forms of legal 
juſtice ; in a court of jufſtite ; before a judge. 


JUDVFCIARY, Adj. [ iudiciaire, Fr. judicia - 


at, Lat.] pa affing j t upon any thing. 
JUDVC3OUS, Adj. [ judicieux, Fr.] pru- 

dent; wiſe; ſkilful in any affair. 
JUDVCIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner which 


ſpeaks an exrenfive judgment or underſtanding 5 
juſtly or N 

JUG, S. [ Agge, Dan. a large drinking veſ- 
ſel, with a long neck, f out towards the 


To juccE, 8. ¶ Jas ler, jonghe, 1 Lan- 
lati, Sclav. day florvati, Boh. 5 Fol.] to 
play tricks by flight of hand; to or im- 

e on by artifice and impoſture. 


 JU'GGLER, S. from jugg/e] one who 
Practiſes flight of m. jogp 
nimble whe my ; 2 che or l 


poſture. 
* JUGGLINGLY, Adv. in an unfair or de- 


1 U'GULAR, Adj. [ jugulum, Lat. the 
2 5 ſituated in, Ae the throat. 
Jo BE 
word and its derivatives ; as, Fr. and La *. 
| Belg.], the liquor, fap, or water of à plant; 
fAuid or moifture in animal bodies. 
ee diy z without moiſture or 


Jens, S. plenty of juice, or moiſ- 
ture, applied both to 3 WI <7 Pay 
ey, Adi. moiſt of moiſture or 


U'LAP 8 Fe] i in Pharmacy, an 
J „S. [ julep, ag 3 
compound waters ſweetened, and uſed ſome- 


Qq 8 | tima 


JUR 
times 28 2 vehicle to ſuch medicines as eanno 
de taken alone. 6 


| 
U!LUS, S. [Lat. ] in Botany, the July . 
TULY,'S. U Zen Lat 3208, H. I the 
name affixed to the ſeventh month of the year, 


from January, by the Romans, in honour of 


ulius Cæſar, which before his time was named 
intilis, or, the fifth, i. e. from March. 0 
JUMART, 8 a beaſt got from a 
mixture of a bull and a mare. 1 al | 
To JUMBLE, V. A. to mix in a confuſed 
and violent manner together. Neuterly, to be 
agitated or ſhaken together. 
BLE, S. a confuſed mixture ; a violent 
and confuſed. * - f 
To JUMP, V. N. [gumpen, Belg. x- 
e Gr.] to move forward by railing 6nc's 
ſelf from the ground into the air; to leap ; to 
Jolt. „ The jumping chariots. Nab, iii. 2. 
JUMP, S. the act of ſpringing or railing 


one's feet from the ground in the air; a leap, or 


' ſkip. Figuratively, a lucky chance. “ Our 
44 fortune lies upon this jump. Shak. A kind 
of looſe or limber ſtays, with a moveable ſto- 
macher, uſually laced or tied before. 
; bo ah S. [ juncade, Fr. pioncata, 
Ital] a cheeſcake ; any kind of delicacy ; a 
private or clandeſtine entertainment ; now writ- 
ten jurket, ED 
N Adj. [ junceus, Lat.] full of 
bulruſhes | , 


ruſhes, 
JUNCTION, S. [| Jjonction, Fr.] union; 
coalition. | 
JU!INCTURE, S. [ junfiura, Lat.] the 
line or part in which two things are joined to- 
gether ; a joint, joining, «y articulation ; 
union. Jun ure of hearts. X. Charles. A 
critical point or 2 of OR. WH 
E, S. uin, Fr. Junius, Lat. be- 
l month 25 . Juno, or be- 
cauſe it was appropriated to young people (ju 
nioribus] as May was tb old ones] the fixth 
month of the year from January. 
JUNIOR, S. [Lat.] a perſon younger than 
another, | | 
JUNIPER, S. | juniperus, Lat.] a plant, 
which produces the berries of which gin is 
made. : | 
_ _ JU'NK, S. [ jurco, Span. giunco, Ital.] a 
2 ſhip uſed in China; pieces of old ca- 
ble. V ; 
NKET, 8. See cates I 
JoTo, S. [Ital.] a company of men 
combined in any ſecret deſign ; a cabal. 
VVORY, 8. eee. Fr. avorio, Ital.] a 
hard, ſolid, firm ſubſtance, of a fine white co- 
Jour, capable of a good poliſh, and, is the tuſks 
ef the elephant. Adjectively, it fignifies any 
thing made of ivory; as, % an Fvory ball.” 
JU'RAT, S. 5 Lat.] a magiſtrate 
of the nature of an alderman. | 
JURATORY, Adj. [ jutatoire, Fr.] by 
means of, or by giving, an bath. > 
URVDICAL, Adj. { Juridicus, Lat. ;u- 
ridigue, Fr. ] acting in the diſtribution of juſtice z 
{ed in the courts of juſtite. 


16 8 
Lat.] legal authority ; erteht of power; a diſt 
to which any authority belongs, 5 
JURISPRU/DENCE, S. [Fr. jurivprudentii, 

Lat. ] the ſcience of law, either civil or common. 

U'RIST, S. [ jurifte, Fr.] one who pro- 
7 rhe ſcience of the law; a civilian, 
JU 


on A JUTY. 2 
JU'RY, 8. [ jure, Fr, jurata, Lat.] 4 
company of men, conſiſting of twelve or 
twenty-four, and ſworn to deliver a truth upbn 
ſuch evidence as, ſhall be laid before them 
touching the cauſe they are to decide, The 
grand Jury conſiſts ordinarily of twenty four 
grave and ſubſtantial gentlemen, or ſome of 
yeomen, choſen out of the whole ſhire by 
the ſheriff, to conſider of all bills of indictment 
pteferred to the court, which they approve, by 
writing billawera, or diſallow, by writing ignora- 
mus on them: - 7 | 
JU'RYMAN, S. one who is impannelled 
ona jury, 5 x 
JU'RY-MAST, 8. ſomething ſet up in the 
room of a maſt loſt in a fight or ftorm. | 
JUST, Adj. [ jufte, Fr. juſtus, Lat.] un- 
biaſſed in diſtribution of juſtice; honeſt in deal- 
ing with others; exact, proper, accurate, or 
agreeable to the ſtandard of juſtice 3 virtuous, or 
living . eee to the laws of morality ; 
true; well grounded; "ans eng regular. 
| JUST; Adv. oa ly; ky, or barely; 
% 7uft enough. Dryd. Nearly or not far from. 
% uſt at the point of death. Temple, 
STICE, . [Fr. Jufiitia, Lat.] the 
virtue whereby we give every one their due, in- 
flict puniſhment on thoſe that deſerve it, and 
acquit the innocent after a fair trial. Figura- 


tively, puniſhment; right, or the act whereby | 


In Law, peculiarly 
applied to a juſtice of the peace; Lord Chief Ji. 
tice of the king : bench, is a lord by his office, and 
chief of the reſt : he determines all ſuch pleas as 
concerryoffences committed againft the po”, 
dignity, or peace of the king; Lord Chief Fu/- 
| it of the common pleas, is . jord by 5 e 
and formerly did hear and determine all cauſes 
in common law, from whence aroſe his title. 
Juſtice of the fore, is a lord by his office, and 
with his aſſiſtants determines all offences with- 
in the king's foreſt, committed againſt veniſon 
and vert. Ae aſſixe, are ſuch as by 
ſpecial commiſſion are ent into the country te 
take aſſizes. Fuſtices in eyre, or itinerant jul- 
tices, are ſo called from erre, Fr. a journey, and 
were formerly ſent by commiſſion into different 
countries to try ſuch cauſes, particularly, 3 
were termed pleas of the crown, Fuſtices of 
aol delivery, ate ſuch as are commiſſioned to 
ear — 5 all cauſes for which . 
are caft into gaol. ices bf nifi prius, are the 
ſame as juſtices of Fic wh ar their 
14 from the eee of a pry 
n the common pleas, © N1g1 Paivs juf- 
14 3, Unlel the 


& ciarit venerint adeat partei. i. e. 


a perſon àſſerts bis right. 


JURISDICTION, 8. [Fre jurifdifie) 


juſtices that come to thoſe parts before: 
JU!STICESHJP, 8. [from i le ind fo , ; 


ROR, . [ juro, Lat.] one who ſerves 


| free from the guilt and 1 paſt fin by 


Tinnæus places it in the 5th claſs of the firſt 


oth „ Sax. S or dignity of a 
Ke. Uſed generally in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

r VABLE, Adj, [from Juſtify] to be 
ag 2 law or reaſon z conf conformable to law 

uſtice. 

JUSTIFY ABLENESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing cleared from any accuſation; the quality of 
being defenſible by | or reaſon. 

STIFVABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to be reconciled to Jaw, reaſon, or juſtice. 

JUSTIFICA'TION,,S. [Fr.] a defence, 
vindication, ot the act of clearing from an ac- 


cuſation of guilt ; abſolution from guilt ; deli- | king 


verance or acquittal by pardon from fins aft, In 
Scripture, a judicial act of God, by which the 
righteouſneſs of Chriſt is imputed to the faith- 
ful, and fins are forgiven on account of his o- 
bedience, merits, and ſacrifice, 
JUSTIFICA'TOR, $. one who defends, | r 
vindicates, or clears from any charge of guilt, 
JUSTIFVER, S. one who clears both from 
the charge and puniſhment of ſin by arguments, 
by imputation of merits, and by pardon. 
LO Y, V. A. [ juffifeer, Fr.] to 
clear any charge of guilt ; to abſolve or 
acquit from any accuſation z to vindicate ; to 


imputed righteouſneſs and pardon. 

To JUSTLE, V. N. 5 juſt, of jouſter, 
Fr.] to encounter, claſh, or run againſt each o- 
ther, Actively, to puſh, drive, or force by ruſh- 
ing againſt, 


JUSTLY, Adv. in a manner conſiſtent | 


with rigid juſtice and honeſty, Figuratively, | or 
properly; exactly; in due proportion. 

JU'STNESS, 8. the exact conformity of 
things and actions to any law, rule, or 
ſtandard; juſtice, propriety, or exattneſy. . 

To „ V. A. to puſh or ſhoot into promi- 
nences ; to ſtand out beyond the other parts of 
the ſurface, . 

UT'TY, S. a of a building which 
W. out farther A mp the reſt. 

JU'VENILLE, Adj. [ jyvenilis, Lat.] young, 
or youthful, 

ett 8. Jang fate . youth; 


oo Lat] the ſtate of being * cloſe to 
each other 
GEV S. , Sax. epberv, or fo, Teut. 
ui] fo "Botany, bedera. Its flowers | 
nail n the form of an — with 2 
by — indented in ſeveral s. The 
palement is cut into 5 parts, and fits upon 
the germen. The 9888 has 5 oblong petals 
ſpread open with incurved points 3 and five owl- 
thaped ftamina, cut into twp at their baſe, 


ect. The ä are two, 


{ 
1 


K 
R Is a double conſonant, and the tenth | 
letter of the alphabet ; borrowed from | 


ES. 

hard ſound, like that of c before 43 is generally 
| uſed between a vowel and an e filent, as in 
duke ; is filent in our preſent pronunciation be- 
fore 7 as in knave, and though uſed after c at the 
end of words of one ſylla e, yet in thoſe of 
more than one ſyllable, is unneceſſary, and ju- 
diciouſly omitted by ſome moderns. It is uſed 
| 2s a, numeral letter for 250 z and with a gaſh 

over it, thus. K for 250,000, 
KA'LENDAR, $ 8. Fee Calend, or Calendar. 
KA'/LI, * Arab. ] a plant growing on the 
ſea coaſts, whoſe aſhes are of great uſe in ma- 


glaſs or ſ 
3 Adj. [hom, bre ! not to 
de rpoſe cc Is am. 0 

To KAW, v. A. to make a. ie n 
raven, crow, or rook, - 

KAW, S. the &y of à raven, crows or 


To KECK, v. N. -[techen, Belg. to heave 
the ſtomach; to om at ſomething nauſcous ot 
ſqueamiſh. 

Navigation, to l A ſhip up or down a nar⸗ 
raw xiver by the wind, though the tidg be con- 
trary, by means of f the kedge anchor. 

KE'/DGER, or KEDGE ANCHOR, 8. a 

anchor uſed in a river. 

KEDLACK, S. a weed that grows among 
corn, called likewiſe charnock, ; 

rr: $ [ ele, Sax. guille, Fr.] the 
To KEEL, V. A. [celan to cool 
To L, V. A. Ie J — 

ent from boiling over. Win | 
Joan doth der the pot.“ Shot, 2 8 
though now obſolete in London, may — 
met with in moſt provinces. : 
 KF/ELFAT, 8. [cee/an, Sax. and fat, of 
vat, Belg.] a cooler, 3 
other liquor is 282 

KE!ELSON, S. that pcs of timber iv. 
ſip, which is next to hes right 
over it next above the flpor _— 

KEEN, Adj. [cene, Sax. J or cuſting 
eaſily, applied to the edge 8 
and 3 to blunt. Nerping. of 
exceſſively cold, applied to winds og, weather, 
Eager ; vehement. Of great ſybgilty, 28. 
2 the Ae ogg Ae or 

"KPENLY, Adv. wart oops kt 
vehement! y or eagerly Kart or acrimoni- 


KEENNESS, 8. the 4 of being 
or cutting eaſily; 1 ther or —— — 
3 acrimony ; bitterneſs mind ; eagerneſs 

emence. 

To KEEP. v. A. 8 part. paſſ. 
kept ; cephan, 5 to 5 to preſerve ; ta 
have in cuſtody, or in one” s poſſeſſion z to 
| praQtiſe or accuſ 3 « I keep bad 

ic hours 0 Pope. To celebrate, applied to 
| feſtivals, To obþſerye, without violation, - 

| plied to promiſes, contracts, or laws. 
m ein at one's own expence to have in the 
lodgers. Shak. To remain in 
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4 oy 
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the Greek kappa, and is of the fame form with 
that in the and Saxon alphpabets from þ 
whence ours is derived, It has WR 


any fare, « HOP his bed. Shot, os 


' out the weather.” 


reſs ; to ſubdue; to 
tvrannize over, or hold ina ſtateof baſe aber. 


ed 


K EN 

with back, to reſtrain from doing an action. 
« Keep back thy ſervant from preſumptuous 
fin. Pſal, xix, To reſerve, Joined to with, to 
be often with a perſon as a lover or ſuitor. 
cc ing company with men. Broome, To 


| keep in, to conceal ; to forbear telling, ap- 


plied to ſecrets. _ To defend from. Keep 
| 0 Prior, Keeps out 
« hunger. Dryd. Uſed with pace, to walk 
as faſt as another. Kepf pace with him.“ 
To keep under, to ſupp 


KEEP, S. cuſtody, or charge. Within 
< whoſe keep the captive knights were laid. 
— Not in uſe. | 


'EPER, S. one who has priſoners com-. 


mitted to his euftody ; one who holds any thing 
for the uſe of another z bne who has the care of 
parks, or the ſuperintendance of another, 


at. . 
© KE/EPERSHIP, S. the office of a keeper. 
| „S. [ cague, Fr.] a ſmall barrel. 
C0 7 0 
KELP, S. a ſalt produced from calcined ſea 


KELSON, s. See Kren. 

To KEN, V. A. [cenan, Sax. to deſery 
er ſee at a diſtance; to know, 
' KEN, S. view; or the diſtance within 
which a perſon can fee an object. Saw, 
be within len. Milt. „FFF 


KENNEL, S. eben, Fr. J. a cot or place 


wherein dogs are kept; a pack of hounds; the 


hole of a fox or other beaſt ; the ſmall cavity or 
hollow in Which water runs though a ſtreet. 
To KE'NNEL, V. N. to lie or live, appli- 
properly to dogs or foxes, and contemptuouſ- 
ty uſed of men, ge | 
RENT, by the Romans called Cantium, one 
of the counties of England, It is bounded on 
the S. W. by Suſſex, on the W. by Surry, 
on the S. by the Englith channel, on the S. E. 
by Dover ftreights, and on the E. by the Downs. 
It is divided from Effex and Middleſex on the 
N. by the river Thames, This county lies in 
the dioceſes of Canterbury and Rocheſter, - ig 
Afty-ſix miles long from E. ta W. and thirty 
broad from 8. to N. thirty-ſix from Rye in 
Suſſex to the mouth of the Thames, contain- 


Se e eee 


Canterbury and Rocheſter; 163 vicarages, 40 

Pariſhes, 30 conſiderahle towns, 1280 villages, 
and about 220, 900 inhabitants. This county 
Js commonly divided into three. parts, which 
Bavo different qualities both of air and ſoil z the 
upper or E. part, towards the Downs and the 
Thames, where 1s proverbially ſaid to be health, 
without wealth; the middle parts, and thoſe 
pear London, are both healthy and wealthy; 
and the lower parts, as about Romney-marſh, 
called the Weald of Kent, where is wealth 
without health, on account of the wet ſoil, 
though very fruitful in graſs, As the covnty 


1 


f — 4 of the great ſcal, is a lord by his office, 
cal keeper, and is of the king's privy 


| veſſel in which liquor an 


KEY 


rally thick and foggy, is pretty warm, and often 
Fa and buried ! . W. winds, 
The marſhy tracts, though ſubject to ues, are 
more healthy than the hundreds of Eser, and 
the beach is not fo ouzy as it is in that county. 
The congary in general abounds with plantations 
of hops ( n in the neighbourhood 


of -Canterbu corn- aſture-grounds, 
woods earns” Bb. Td 


and about Boxley, Foots-cray, Nozth-cra 
from which x4 
broom-makers in Kent-ftreet, Southwark, are 
commealy ſupplied. The cattle here of all forts 
are reckoned larger than they are in the adjacent 
counties; and the Weald of Kent is noted for 
its large bullocks, as well as large timber for ſhip. 
building. Here are ſeveral parks of fallow-deer, 
and Warrens of greyiſh rabbits ; alſo mines of 
iron, pits of marle and chalk, with woad and 
madder for dying, likewiſe wool, flax, faint. 
foyn : and on the cliffs between Folk ſtone and 
Dover is plenty of ſamphire. T 
KEPT, preter and part. paſſ. of keep, 
KE'RF,S. Ccrorfan, Sax. ] the lit ſawn away 
between two pieces of ſtuff, 5 
| KERNEL, S. Len“ Sax. cer neau, Fr.] 
that part of a nut which is contained in the 
ſhell ; any thing included in a huſk or ſkin, 
cc The kernel of a grape. Den. The ſeeds in 
pulpy fruit; the central part of any thing which 
is covered with a cruſt, hard ſtubſtance, or with 
a concretion. The kernel of a ſtone. A burb. 
| Hard knobs formed in the fleſh z the glands of 
dhe throat, „ ; 
„ V. N. to ripen or grow to 
| . CO 
. KW/RNELLY, Adj. full of kernels ; re- 
ſembling kernels, 5 
S. an herb. 


 RER'NELWORTH, | 
KE'RSEY, S. [kerſaye, Belg. aariſac, Fr.] 
a coarſe woollen manufacture between a ſtuff and 
a cloth, 8 : 
KE'STREL, S. [quereete, or cerceay, Fr.] a 
little kind of ING W 
_ KETCH, S, [caife, Fr. caichio, Ital.] a 
ſmall veſſel uſed to bring fiſh to market, or as a 
| tender to larger ſhips, It has two maſts, its 
main- ſail and top-ſail ſtanding ſquare as ſhips do, 
and its fore - ſail and jib like thoſe of hoys. 
| KETTLE, S. [cete, Sax, bertel, Belg.] a 
A mext js boiled, The 
name of a pat is given to the bojler that bellies 
out in the middle, and grows narrower towards 
the top, but that of a kerele, to the veſſel whoſe 
| ſides are ftrait from the bottom, or grow wider 
towards the top: authors, hbwever, | uſe theſe 
words promiſcuouſly, A tea-kerle, is a veſſel 
in which water is boiled for e 
KE'TTLEDRUM, 8. [of kettle and drum] 
a drum, whoſe body is braſs, and reſembles the 
ſhape of a kettle, 81 
KEV, S. [cæg, Fax.] a little iron inſtru- 
ment ſormed with holes anſwering to the wards 
of a lack, by which the bolt is puſhed forward 


bes much upon che ſea, the air, though gene- | 


or back ward ; an inſtrument by which any e 


RAN 
meaſure g and fixtcen, ale meaſure, Two kñ- 
| | derkins make a barrel; and four an hogſhead. 
explanation of any thing obſcure, myſteridus, or. To KILL, V. A. [formerly written quell, 
difficult. | The: arts: of a muſical inſtrument, | from cxvellan, Sax. ] to murder or deprive of lifes, 
particularly of a ſpinet, which are ſtruck, by the I Figuratively, to deprive of the power of . grow-; / 
fingers, In,Mukic, ' a.certain. fundamental note | ing. | | 5 \ U 
or tone, to which, the whole piece is accommo-'} KILLER, S. one who deprives of life, or 
dated, with which, it uſually. begins and muſt | puts to death. „„ 
always end. In Architecture, the laſt ſtone | KILN, S. [ie, Sax. ] a ſtove, or furnace 
placed at the top, of an arch. In Commerce, | contrived for admitting heat, and drying or burn- 
a bank raiſed perpendicular from. the water, or | ing ſuch thing as are contained in. t. 

a wharf made uſe. of for ſhipping or unloading | To KI/LN-DRY, V. A. to dry in a, 


7 e, Belg, uai, Fr. See kila. 6 I 
— 95 an 5 f KYMBO, . Adj. [alſchambo, Ital. ] erooked; 
E'VAGE,.S. money paid for lying, or bent; with the arms bent, and flicking out 
loading and unloading goods at a key, + {| from the fides. eres 
KE'YSTONE, S. the middje or urper name] KIN, S. Liss, Goth, Pe, Sax.] of te 
s 


ä 
is/ſcrewed,, turned, ſhut, or opened. b, The 
% key of, the jacks) Stuft, Figuratively, an, 


* 


of an arch. See Ky, . I ſame family; relation; of the fame. race. 
KIBE, 8. [kibwe, Brit. i, Tent] a] Uſed as a terminaticn to expreſs ſomething dimi- 
co or chap. in the heels, cauſed by f nutive, thus mannitin, a lietle man, munilin, & 


| 
. | { very ſmall pin. . 
KI'BED,, Adj, troubled with, kibes or chil-] KIND, Adj. [n, Sax. ] behaving with ei- 
| A* 


blains, | | vility to others ; benevolent, or filled with ge«V 
To KICK, V. A. [kauchen, Belg. ] to ſtrike | neral good will. £1 "bo 

with the fort. ; . KIND, S. [qnne, Sax. iundt, Goth. ] race; 
KICK, 8. 4 blow given with the | or. claſs containing ſeveral ſpecies ; the particu- 

foot. ; lar nature of a thing; the natural ſtate of a: 


KL/CKER,, S. one who, ſtrikes. with | the | thing. © Levied in lind upon corn. Arbuthn. 
foot, S | Nature, or particular manner; fort, uſed with 
KFCKSHAW, 8. {fu to be corrupt- in, implying by way of. In a kind of ſcorn.” 
ed from quelque choſe, Fre] ſomething contemp- Bac. 8 , | 
| tuous, fantaſtical, or ridiculous ;..a diſh fo | To KINDLE, V. A. ſcinnu, Brit. cyndelan, 
| changed by cookery. that it can ſcarcely be | Sax. ] io ſet on fire; to light, or make to burn. 
| known. . The laſt ſenſe is that which is now in Figuratively, to excite, inflame, or exaſperate ; 

uſes: 3 ag 5 to catch fire, To bring forth, applied to rabbits, 

KVCKSY-WICKSEY, S. a cant or made Sc. a 
word, applied in ridicule and contempt to a | KI/NDLER, S. one that lights or ſets fire 

wife. Hugs his liciſy - wichſey. Shak. to. Figuratively, one that enflames or excites 
, KID, S. [#:d, Dan. „, Heb.] the young | diſturbances. 
45 * Figurativly, applied to a young] KINDLVY, Adv, in a civil, good-natured 
child, | | manner. | | 
To KID, V. A. to bring forth kids, ap- KIVNDLY, Adj. \from the ſubſtantive] of 
Plied to a ſhe-goat. che ſame nature; homogeneal; ſuiting or a- 
KDD ER, S. ani corn. I xreeing with. Kindly treat. Par. Left. 


* 


_ 


= 
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ingroſſer of N 
To KIDNAP, V. A. to ſteal children. 


KFDNAPPER, S. one who ſteals children, 
or human beings. ö 


KIDNEY, S. [the etymology unknown] 


2 part of an animal ſerving to ſeparate the urine | 


from the blood: they are two in number, one 
on each fide, of the figure of kidney beans, + 
the right one being ſituated under the liver, and 
the left under the ſpleen, Figuratively, race or 
kind, in ludicrous language. 25 
KVDNEY-BEAN,S. [fo named from its re 
ſembling a kidney in its ſhape] in Botany, the 
Pbaſcolus, which name it derives from its huſks 
relembling a long narrow veſſel or ſhip, called in 
Greek peng. Linnæus places it in the third 
ſection of his ſeventeenth claſs, The ſpecies are 


; KIDNEYVETCH, or KIDNEY WORT, 
. ks, 9 25 


KILDERKIN, s. [kinditin, or linnetin, 


” 


þ 


; 


* 


Belg.] a ſmall barrel; a liquid meaſure, con- | 


wlaing two fixkins, or eighteen gallons, beer 


Inſinuating; mild. 

KVNDNESS, S. civil behaviour; favourable 
treatment, or a conſtant and babitual practice 
of friendly offices, and benevolent actions. 

KI/'NDRED, S. Ifrom Ain, or cynren, Sax. ] 
relation by birth or marriage. + en 

KI/NDRED, Adj. native 3 congeneal 3 
agreeing to the nature of a perſon or thing. 

KINE, S. the plural of cow, Sax. 

KING, 8. „ cyning, cymg, Sax.| 2 
perſon who 4 ly 8 people. In Eng- 
land, the king has power of making peace and 
war, and calling, continuing, uing, and 
diſſolving of parliaments, of enforcing old laws, 
determining rewards and puniſhments, pardoning 
offenders, laying embargoes on ſhipping, and of 
opening and ſhutting ſea- ports. He is the foun- 
tain of honour,: Ind has the ſole power of con- 
ferring dignities and titles of hanour, as creating 
dukes, earls, barons, &c. In Gaming, a can! 
with the picture of a king, in whiſt next ti 
4 ace, The four kings are, David, Alexander, 

Q1 4 ET Crier 


— „ 


kr 
Ceſar, and Charles, whoſe” names are fill 


ptinted on the French cards, and are ſuppoſed to 


repreſent the four monarchies of the Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, and that of the Franks under 
Charlemagne. Ming at arms, is a principal 
officer at arms, that has pre-eminence of the 
ſociety of heralds : of theſe there are three, 
named, Garter, Norrey, and Clareneieux. 

To KING, V. A. to rule as a king; to raiſe 
to the dighity of a king. 

KI'NG-CRAFT, 8. che ag of ſkill of g0- 
verning. 


minion, or territories ſubject to a king. Among 


| Naturalifts, a claſs or order of things or beings, 


F iguratively, a tract or hien. 66 The watery 


„ lingdom. Sbak. 


KINGFISHER, 8. a a bird frequenting waters 
and feeding on fiſhes, 
-KINGLIKE, or KINGLY, . royal; 


belonging or ſuitable to a king. 


KVNGLY, Adv. with an air of maj: 
ty. | 
KI'NGS- EVIL, $.'n e diſtemper, 


in which the glands are ulcerated : it derives its 


name from a yulgar opinion that it may be cured 
by the touch of a king or crowned head, 
"EINGSHIP, S. royalty, or the ſtate, office, 
and dignity of a king. 
KINSFOLK, S. [from kin and folk] 


relations, or thoſe that are of the fame fami- 


ly. 
 KINSMAN, S, a man who is related 
to, or of the ſame family with another. 
KI'NSWOMAN, S. a woman of the ſame 
Family with another. 
" KIRK, S. [cyrce, Sax.] a church: obſolete 
in England, but till retained in Scotland. 
KIRTLE, S. [cyrre!, Sax, kirte!, Dan.] 
an upper garment, or gown, ' << What ſtuff 
*« wilt thou have the tirth of.“ Shak, Not in 


uſe. 

To KISS, V. A. Heyſſan, Sax. ] to touch 
with the lips. Figvratively, to treat with fond- | 
neſs ; to touch gently, or in a loving manner. 
& The ſweet wind did gently 105 the trees. 
Sha 

KISS, S. a fate given. by joining the 


nps 

EUssER, 8. one that kiſſes. 

K VSSINGCRUST, S. the thin, tender 
cruſt of bread, formed where one loaf touches 


another i in the oven. 


KIT, S. [kirte Belg.] a large bottle; 2 


mall Addle 3 4 ſmall wooden veſſel, in which 
Neweaſtle f. mon, is ſent to town. 

KITCHE N, S. ſkegin, Brit. cuiſine, Fr.] 
the room in a houſe, where the proviſions are 
dreſſed or cooked. | 

K VETCHEN- GARDEN, WY e 
wherein ſallads, rcots, herbs, cabbages, and 


 othex eſculent plants are produced. 


' KIiTCHEN-MAID, 8. a cook, or qnaid| 

who does the ' buſineſs of the kitchen, 
KITCHEN-STUFF, S. 'the fat ſcummed 

off the pot, or collected from the aripping- 


KINGDOM, 7 ſ[eycden, Sax.] the do-| 


K NE 


' KVTCHEN:WENCH, S. 2 ſcullion or i 


employed to clean the veſſels or inſtruments uſed 
in cookery, . 


KITCHEN-WORK, 8. cookery, or work. 


2 _ kitchen, oy 
z 8. a, n bird of 
that infeſts n ws | — chickens, Ka 
ratively, a perſon of a remarkable” and —— 
ous rapacity. A play thing made of paper, an 
| raiſed into the air by means of a 92 
and running againſt the wind. 
KIVTESFOOT, S8. a plants” DOE 
KITTEN, 8. \[hatrchen,. Balz] a 2 young 
cat, 


To KI'TTEN, V. A. to brintz forth young 


cats. 
To KLICK; V. N. [from clach 1 to malte 


beating againſt each other. 


brittle, that makes a _ 3 the teeth. 
Nrabbing cruſts,” = I 

KNACK, 8. a toy, or bauble 
which diſcovers kill or or drowns” Hades readineſs j 


a peculiar flight or habitual dexterity in doing 


go. Ae AN a nice trick. 

NACK, v. N. to make a ſharp ſhrill 

noiſe like 12 of a ſtick when breaking, 
KNAP, S. ſ[ecnap, Brit, exep, Sax.] an 

eminence; a ſwelli ing protuberance”- < Upona 

% knap of ground. Bac, 


To KNAP, V. A. [4 7 065 to 
bite or break ſhort 3 to ftrike fe ad to make 2 
ſharp noiſe like tnat of breaking. « Knap a / 


te pair of tongs.” Bac. To make a ſhort noiſe 
by a ſudden claſh or breaking. 

To KNA'PLE, v. A. to break off with 2 
ſhort, tharp noiſe, 

. KNA'PSACK, S. the bag which- a ſoldier 
carries at his back ; a bag of proviſions, 

KNA PWEED, S. a plant. 

KNARE, S. [knor, Teut. ] a hard knot. 
« Wood with knots and hnaes deformed.” 
Dryd. 

KNA VE, S. [cnafe, „ Sax. Fnab, 
Teut.] a boy, or ſervant, and in the latter ſenſe 
in an old tranſlation of the Teſtament, in Lau- 
derdale's library, we read Paul the l uave of 
« Chriſt. At preſent it is uſed in a bad ſenſe, 
to ſignify a fly, artful, or diſhoneſt fellow. In 
Gaming, it is applied to a card, having a ſoldier 
painted on it. 

KNA/VERY, s. diſhoneſty 
cunning ; any thing which js put to an ill uſe, 
y Song args beads, and all this tnavery. 


waggiſh ; miſchievous. 
KNA'VISHLY, Adv, in a fly, cunning, and 
diſhoneſt manner. 


To KNEAD, V. A.  [enedan, Sax. talen, | 


Belg. ] to beat or mingle any ſubſtance. Seldom 
applied to any thing but the manner of making 
dough fit for baking, by often rolling it in dif- 


ferent forms, and preflin it with the knuckles, 
2 8 * KN NE'AD- 


a ſharp noiſe, like the links of an iron chain 


To KNAB, V. A. [#nappen, Belg. knaap h 
Erſe, ] to take a ſhort vip z to bite ſomething 


; tricks; low 


KNA'VISH, Adj. diſhoneſt 3 tricking; | 


1 — = 


"DW ee”, + a A ww 6 wc ic cc. 
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KNPADING-TROUGH, s. a trough in unite,” © Oo ſevered nary—have knit again, 


which the yore of bread is worked together. Shak, 
KNIT; S. the texture; degree, or bee 


T avi ies e ro the F any thing formedby Kut 

the joint t to the | of any thing fo Y knitting. 

thigh. KNVTTER, S. one who makes any ma- 
"To KNEE, V. A. to place the knee upon 3 | nufacture ore by knitting be 7 5 

NE kneeling, by ab 2 eg 1 8. = wire, with” 
KNEIED . Botany, | ich ſtockings, Sc, are made without a loom. 

baving joints, Ad) Kneed grafs,”* :  KNUTTLE,'S. 4 ftring with which the 


mouth of a dere gathered and cloſed; 5 
KNOB, 8. [knap, Sax. knoyp, Belg.] a” 
protuherance ; any part arifing- dere above 
the ſurface of a thing. 1 
KNO'BBED, Adj. fot with knobs or was 
beranees. * 
RKNOBRINESS, S. the quality of having : 
knobs or protuberances. | 

KNO'/BBY, Adj. full of knobs, - Figura- 
tively, hard, or ſtubborn, alluding to wood 
which is not eafily bent, when full of knots. 
To 'KNQCK, V. N. fcnucian, Sax, cneces 
Brit.] to claſh ; to be driven forcibly together ; 
to beat at a door for admittance, To knock amor, 
to ſubmit, or pay fubmiſſion, To kmck dowon, 
to fell, or make a perſon fall by a violent blow, ; 
To hnock" on the head, to kill, or deſtroy by a 
blow. © Exceſs hacks a man on tbe bead. | 


Gre 

rock, S. a fadden ſtroke or blow]; a 
loud ſtroke made 5 a door for entrance. 
KNOCRK ER, 8 . one who makes a noiſe at 
a door to gain entrance; the hammer hanging 
at a door for perſons to Rrike with to "gala ad- 


| -KNEE-DEEP, Adj. rifing to the knees z | 

ſunk to the knees, 
 KNE/EPAN, 8. a little round bone about 
two inches broad, convex on both ſides, and 
covered with a ſmooth cartilage on its forefide, 
which ſerves as a'pully to the tendon of the muſ- | tu 
cles that extend the leg. ef 

To KNEEL,- V. N. [from kne 3 knielen, 
Belg.] to bend the knee 3 to touch the ground 
with the knee, as a fign of ſubjection and ſup- 
plication. 5 

KNE/E-TRIBUTE,. S. worſhip or homage 
22 by kneeling. Kneetvibuts yet a 

Iiton. 

KNELL, S. ſcnil, Brit. pats Sax. 1 the 

dof a bell rung at a burial or funeral. 

KNEW, the preter of know, ' 

KNIFE, S. [plural 4nives, it being a ge- 
neral rule that nouns ending in F or fe in the 
ſingular, make the plural by changing f and fe 
into ves; cn, Sax. ] an inftrument conliſting of 
a ſteel blade with an edge on one fide, and ſome- 

times with a ſharp point, uſed particularly in 
Ving m— 


cutting meats and ki 


KNIGHT, S. [cnibt, Sax. a perſon advan- 
ced to the degree of military rank, which took 
its origin from the cuſtom of the ancient Ger- 
mans, who uſed to preſent their youth with a 


ſkield and javelin in a public aſſembly, as ſoon | top 


as they were capable of bearing arms : without 
having paſſed this ceremony, they thought they 
could not tawofully go to war, and on that ac- 
count William Rufus was made a ſoldier in 
form, by Lanfrac archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The title was at firfl conferred by parents, then 
by prieſts, moſt commonly by the archbiſhop, 


miſſion. 
To KNOLL, V. A. [from ell to oy: a 


bell for a burial, 


ang 8. [a corruption of knap] any tufty | 
- a 

'-KNOT, S. — HEE Sax. knot, Teut, knutte, 
Belg. knorte, Erie. } a firing or cord formed in 4 
bard knob by frequent — not eaſily to 
be diſintangled. Figuratively, any figure form- 
ed of lines frequent y interſecting each other; 
any bond of union or aſſociation; a difficulty 
or intricacy not eaſily reſolved; an intrigvs, or 


| and at preſent by the king. difficult perplexity j a chuſter, or collection. 
 KNIGHT-ERRANTRY, S. the practice | In Dreſs, a ribbon worn by way of ornament on 

; of wandering about in queſt. of needleſs en- | the head of a woman. A hard part of wood | 
. counters. cauſed dy che growing of = dee in "thas 


ſentative of a county in 


KNIGHT or THE POST, 8. an hire- |p 


ling evidence, ar one that will ſwear any thing, 
if paid for it. 
KNIGHT OF THE SHIRE, S, 8 repre= 
parliament. 
eee V. A. to create a perſan a 
ni | 


KNIGHT'HOOD,S. [from knight and beed] | ing | 


the rank or dignity of a Knight. 
To KNIT, V. A. ſ[preter knit or knitted ; 


cnittan, Sax. ] to form any texture or manu- 
fature on wires or needles, without a loom. 
Liguratively, to interweave. To tie, applied to 
knots, To 5 Join or unite two perſons together, 
8 to matrimony. To join together in 
friendſhip. To contract in wrinkles, applied to 


tae . or eye 288 To voin cloſe or 


art. 
To KNOT, v. A204 nhiads or cords in 


ſuch a manner as to make an hard knob not 


eafily untangled; to _ entangle or 3 ta 
uni 


te, 
KNOtTTED, Adj. full of knots. 1 
KNO'TTINESS, s. the quality of es a 
ing in knots; an intricacy or difficulty not 
eaſily ſolved. | 
KNO/TTY, Adj. full of knots, applied 
either to threads or trees; ; hard, intricate, per- 
plexed, difficult. a 
To KNOW, V. Fo ſpreter I knew, or 
have known ; part. paſſ. known ; cnawvan, Ha 
, Or, ] to perceive with certainty z to be 
bay oat with; to converſe with, or have car 
knowledge of a perſon of another fer; to- 


| be free from i e 


ENO W. 


| K ** N | 
2 
p or underſtood, 
. KNO/WER, 8. one. that pan fans 
l. & A Kocher of mankind. & 
KNO/WING, Adi. iu; well Suckers 


of extenſive knowledge or experience free ry 


ignorance 3 z conſcious ; intelligent. A 

„ knoxving caſe” Blackmore." 1 

NO WIN, S. | knowledge, experience, or 

| A man of your dnenpinge-; 
Shak. 


KNOW INGLY, Adv. "deliberately. ; 3 wil- 
fully ; without being ignorant. 

KNO'WLEDGE, or KNO'WLEGE, 8. | 
| [from now] the perception of the agreement | 
or. diſagreement of gue ideas, without any min- 
ture of deubt᷑ or ancertainty. ; learning, or im- 
prauement of our facultioe dy reading 3 expe- 
rience, or the acquiring new ideas or truths by 
ſeeing a variety of objects, and making obſer- 


LAB, 


| flip of paper 

8 or writing, — order to hold the ſeab which. 
is faſtened to itz likewiſe any. paper added by 
way r wane or addition to a will; called 

8 5 codicil,” In Heraldry, an ation 
to the arms PANT ee eee, ts di- uit 
him ſrom the eldeſt. 
LA BIAL, Adv; kiste, Lats} expreſſed. 
by the lips, applied to letters. 
|  EA/BIATEDy-Adj. [/abium, Lats a lip] 
formed with or having lips. In Botany, applied. 


to irregular, monopetalous. lowers, divided inte 
bps, the upper of which is called the creſt, the 


vation upon them in our own minds; acquaint- under, the 


with any perſon or fact. 

KNUCKLE, S. [enxcle,. Sac. neccay Ital, 3 
the joints of the fingers which tick out When 
the hand is ſhut, . The knee joint of a calf, 
applied to cookery. The articulation or joints 
of 3. plant in botany. Divers herbs have 

ct Joints or Inu. Bac, | 

To KNUCKLE, V. A. to put the knvokles 
cloſe to the ground. Figuratively, to ſubmit. 

KNU'CKLED, - Adj. jointed, 1 to 


98 Brit, in compound 


LA'BIODENTAL, Adj. \from labrum, 
Lat. and dens, Lat.] in - 3 _ 
pronounced: by the co-operation 
teeth, as 3 2 

LA BORATOR v, 8. [laberatoirt, Fr 
the place where a chemiſt performs his opera- 
4 In an Noſpital, a place where chemical 
medicines are made. In a Camp, the tent 
where the engineers or firewarkers N their 


 LABO'RIOUS,” Adj, [latoriex, Fr. labs- 


words es an Lat. diligent, and indefati- 
- Increaſe, or the firſt or chief ; hence " is * ; fatiguing. - 
 extracedinary White; in Engliſh it is changed LABO'RIQUSLY, Adv Adv. with labour, toil, 
into con : hence como, from ya, chief andgwy, | or fatigue. 


Bs 527, a river, ſignifies the chief river. 


5 
: L. 


A FE Ba or liquid conſonant, the 
eleventh letter of the Engliſh alphabet. 
2 In the Saxon it was aſpirated 23 in AV, 
Sax. a loaf, as it is at preſent by the Spaniards, 
and by the Cambro-Britogs, in Ilan, a temple. 
The figure of the capital L. we "wi Big er 
the Saxons, which is the ſame as that of the 
Romans, wholikewiſe ſeem to have taken theirs | 
from the A of the Greek, with one ef its ſides 
placed upon the line thus V and *f we attend | 
to the form of the Hebrew > we may, without 
the leaſt improbability, ſay, that the Greek 4 
ſeems borrowed from it, only by cutting off its 
tail, or the ſtroke delow the line. It is pro- 


nounced by putting the tongue te the palate, |. 


and breathiag from the throat, At the end of 
a monoſyllable it is always doubled, as in fad, 
Kill, Sc. but at the end of a word of two yi 
more ſyllables it is written ſingle, as in dowbt 4 
as it likewiſe is when it occurs in the mid. of 
campound words; for though we write fill and 
Full, when they are alone, with a double 7}, yet, 
when they are compounded, we leaye out an / 
in each, as in ftilful, When it comes before e 


e if the 


LAPO'RIOQUSNESS, - &; the quali of "re- 


1 eee or e fatigue ; dili- 


P "LA'BOUR, $. bee, Fr. labor, Lat.] the 


act of performing ſomething which requires an 
exertion of Rrength, or tireſome perſeverance ; 
- s; toil; work ; exerciſe 3 travail, or the 

ate of pain and anguiſh a woman is in previous 
to her being delivered of a child, 

To LA'BOUR, V. N. f [abors, Lat. 
toil ; to exert length in the performance Fu 
thing; to do work, or take pains. Figuratively, 
to move with difficulty. The ftone that la- 
| © Sours up the hill.“ Granville. To be op- 

„ Frees the lab'ring” ſkies.” - Dryd. 
| To de in a Rate of pain and agony. previous to 
childbirth ; te proſecute with great pains, ſo as 
to affet, *©© To labour the point under theſe 
40 diſadvantages.” pn 

LA'BOURER, S. one 33 is employed in 
coarſe and toilſome work ; the perſon who 
carries mortar, briek, Ge. to builders 3 one 
who exerts much firength, 

LA'BOURSOME, Adj. done th; great 


] exertion of ſtrength and dil gene. 


.LA'BYRINTH, 8. | labyrintbus, Lat.] 2 
winding, mazy, and intricate walk in a ee 
formed with e ag double hedges, ſo as to 
render it poſſible for a perſon to- loſe himſelf in 
ir. In Anatomy, che ſecond cavity of the in- 


* 


ternal 


e before it, n in bl % 2 numeral, 
1 Ka for 50, and when, alin is dnn over, 
or it thus L. for 50,000. .. 
ILA. Iterject. ch of 
E aL; Sbal. 
LA BRL, 8. a- ſmall 
narrow ſlip, ſcrip, or Sr pes writing. In} 


3 


As 88 


1 LS Rn 
famed aut of the os petroſum, and 


hg he ng 


windings. 

lacea, Lat. lague, Fr.] a hard 
red, brittle, 222 er da ing | 
a middle natur 
refing fap 
ſending an ant 1 It * 


wagt. and P a 3 jp a 


ain 
f NY Ye ara, by lagueus, Lat. ] a firing 
or wo j a ſnare or gin ; a plaited firing with 
which women faſten their ſtays or boddices ; a 
web of thread, or gold, and. filver, | curiouſly 
woven, and uſed as arnaments in dreſs. 

To LACE, V. A. to faſten with a plaited 
will running through eilet holes; to adorn 
with pads. filter, or thread webe curiouſly 


Am: Malabas, 


LACERA'TION, S8. the act of tearing or 
rending ; a breach made b y tearing. 
LAGERATIVE, Ad, tearing 5 having the 
3 of tearing. an, humor. 


erer. Ad; Lr. ] . i 


containing 


LACHRYMARY, ay. 2 
2 tears, 


LACINIATED, Adj. [lacinis, 8285 a- 
| Corned with fringes or borders. 


To LACK, v. A. [laccken, Bas to 
want; ee 9-06 e to be defigient 
or wanting | 

LACK" . defeſt ; failure 3 need. 
Both the verb and Wn are almoſt obſolete, 
LA'/CKBRAIN, S. one that wants 'under- 
handing, « What a lackbrain is this. 


"LACKER, 8. à kind of. varniſh, which, 


when ſpread on a white ſurface, appears of a 
golden 


colour, 

\ LACKEY, 8. [lacquait, Fr.] a footboy. 

“ Grooms and lackies.** Shak. 

To LA'CKEY, V. A, to attend as a ſer- 
vant; to wait upon as a footboy. © A 
« thouſand liveried angels Jackey her.“ Mi, 
To wait upon in a ſervile manner, © He Jackies 


„by the fide of Virgil.” 
LACO/NIC, Adj. [/aconicus, Lat, laconique, 


Pr.] ſhort 3 conciſe; rief 3 exprefied in few 


words. 


e. 

LACONNICISM, 8. See Eckl a ſhort 
or conciſe manner of exprefling one's ſentiments ; / 
brevity like that of the Lacedzemonians, 66 
* grow lacanjc 12 5 n Pepe. 


L AD ; 
1. 1 
to or: 


LACONICALLY, Adj. [from lait in | 
a brief or conciſe manner. i 
LAC TARV, Adj. [from his al Lat. I 

milky ; full of juice reſembling milk. Lace 


* 
LACTATION, S. { 


uus, of lafto | 
Medicine, the act or of giving fuck. 
LAC'TEAL, Adj lac, latis; Lat.] in 
Anatomy, conveying 2 may re- 
ſembling milk. lafteal 


Locle. 
LAC/TEAL, 8. in Anatomy the veſſel 


that conveys the milky juice called the 
V 


wrought. Figuratively, to embelliſh. with or- ACTEOUS, A E Lat. } milky. 
naments of ai t colours, © What envious % The lacreous circle.” 
« 2 . lace the ſevering c_ veying the milky Jinn ll . 6 © The 
« [afteous. vetſels. a 
e 'MAN, 8. one who deals in lace. LTE Sch, J. Clasen, 8.2 
LA'CERABLE, Adj, ¶ See Lacerare] ſubjeRt 41 Lac, 5 to turn into a liquor 
or liable to be torn. S thin and lacerable is lacteſcence does commonly euſue. 
compoſure. H. ww 
To LA'CERATE, v. A. [laceratus, from | 'LACTE/SCENT, Pat. lafteſeens, Lat.] 
lacero, Lat.] to tear, rend, or ſeparate by | in Botany, producing a juice like milk, Sams 
violence. « alte ſcent plants. 


LACTIFEROUS, Adi. Thee las, Lads 
and fero, Lat. ] in Anatomy, that which con- 
"_ or brings milk. © Lafiferous act 


LADDER. S, . 4542 Sax. — Balg.] 
a frame made with two upwright pieces, croſied - 
with others at proper diſtances, which ſerve as 


Reps. 

'LADE, [from the Sax. lade, a purging or 
| diſcharging] in compoſition, implies the mouth 
of a river, owe 1 age waters nga pie 


.] to put a burthen upon a beaſt 3 
To freight, applied to = ſhip, To 
3 or throw out. 

LA'DLE, S. [Bale, Sar. a veſſel with 
long handle and a bowl at the end; uſed to 
take liquor out of a pot, c. The receptacles 
VVT pints 


1 "LADY, S. [lafdig, Sar. lads,” Rog. 2 
woman of rank, the title belonging properly te. 
the wivesof knights, and all degrees above them, 
and to the daughters of earl: at preſent uſed 
as a ceremonious or reſpeFiful expreſſive woty- 
| men that dreſs tolerably. | 
LA'DY-BIRD, LA/DY+COW, . LADY- 
FLY, 8. a ſmall round inſe&t with wings in 
119g which js of a reddiſh colour, ſpotred with 
C 
LA'/DY-LIKE, .. reſem bling a perſon 
13 Bana con! J-ution ; my 
te. 


/ bal late. 


— . — e. —·˙» ———⁰ ˙˙ẽͤſ 8 
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— * ay — _ 
* 
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- *LADY'S:SMOCK; S. a beautiful white 
flower conſiſting of four petals, called likewiſe 


——_— N 7 5 ſmacks all filver white. 
Fo Pe 
. LAG, Adj. Leng, Sax. lagg 22 Swed. ] that 


' which is behind, at the latter end, or falls 


mort; ſluggiſh ; How in motion; laft or long 
delayed, s 
LA, S. the loweſt an <v The common 
« log of people.“ Shak, He that comey laſt, 
or ſtays behind, I 

To LAG, V. N. to loiter, or move ſlow- 
ly; to ſtay behind, or not come in. 
_ LA/GGER, 8. A loiterer, or one ho moyes 


| but flowly. 


LAV ICA, Adj. [laigue, Fr. laicus, Lat. 
frogs xaeg, Gr.] belonging, to the Wy. op- 


do the clergy. | | fl 


LAID, part. preter of 2h. 
LAIN, ww preter of Lze. 928 
LAIR, 8 S. [/ai, Fr. er, 5051 es 
3 Y place where deer harbour by day ; 
the imprefiion which a beaſt has made on the 
graſs or ground whereon it has lain. In Huſ- 
eg, a place where cattle uſually reſt under 
ſome r and enrich the ground by their 


dung, 
LAIRD, 8. * 70 Sax, ] the lord of a 
manor.in the Scottish dialect. : 

LAATV, S. [Ne, Gr.] the inde diſtin: 
arg from the ergy 3 the ſtate of a * 


"LAKE, 8. Luc; Fr. 0 Lat.] . nge 
collection of waters, incloſed in ſome inland 
place. Figuratively, a ſmall plaſh of water. 


En Painting, a middle colour: betwixt ultrama- 
rine and vermilion. 


LAMB, S. the young of a ſheep. - In 
Scripture, | typically applied to our Lord and 
Saviour, who is called the Lamb of God. 

_ LA'MBATIVE,” Adj, [from lambo, 3 
to be taken by ee Lan basve medi 
4 cines. Brown. 5 

LA'MBSWOOL, S. a mixture of 185 and 
roaſted apples. 

LAMBENT, Adj. Lanzen, Lat.] gliding 
about; playing about or upon without doing 
any harm. 

LAMBDO!IDAL, Adi. [from duda, and 
utdoc, Gr. ] having the form or ſhape of the 
Greek letter A, lambda. The doidal 
t ſuture. Sharp, 

LAME, Adj. lam, lama, Sax.] Hale: 
or diſabled i in the limbs; walking in a hobbling 
manner. . F iguratively, not ſmooth, or not ba - 
ving its due quantity of ſeet, applied to verſe, 
Imperfect; unſatis factory. A lame excuſe. 
gro ft. 


Ruſſ. lomiti, Sclav. /amate, Boh. lamac, Pol. 


to deprive of the uſe of a limb, either by a | perſon 


blow or by accident. 

LAMELLATED, Adi. [/amella, Lat.] ep - 
vered with thin plateg or films. 

LA'/MELY, Adv. like a crippie ; not being 
able to walk without hobbling; e 3 
in a defectite manner. 


To LAME, V. A. [from the noun, va, 


L. AN 


55 LA'MENESS, 8, the me Pp perſon «bo 


| cannot wake a perfect uſe of his 1 

425 limbs. Figuratively, imperfection ; weak: 
neſs, © 

To LAME/NT, v. N. |laminto?, Lat. l 
menter, Fr.] to expreſs farrow for the loſs of 
ſomething 5 to bemoan. 

LAME! NT, S. ſorrow expreſſed ſo mb be 
heard; grief uttered in complaints and cries, 
« 'Fortoent ang loud lament and furlous rage. 

N., 

LA/MENTABLE, Adj, Tr. lamentabili, 
Lat.] to be lamented ; caufing . 0 mourn. 
ful ; ſad; expreſſive of ſorrow iſerable, ri. 
tiful, or „ This lapaftablt refuge. 


Sell | 
Li err: BL x 5 Atv lk 5 manner which 

3 or cau dare ; in * pitiful or deſpi- 
cable manner. 

LAMENTA!/TION: 8. 1 Lat.] 
2 of ſorrow in fuch 9 manner as it may 

be heard or ſeen. 

LAME'NTER, 8. one who ex reſſes ſorrow 
for the loſs of any perſon. or t 8 in ſuch a 
manner as may be heard, 


LA/MINA, & $, [Lar J a thin plate, applied 


to ſubſtances which conſiſt of ſcales „ or one 
m_ laid over _ 
'LA\MINATED Adj, plated, applied to 


bodies conſiſting of parts reſembling thin plate: 
lying over one another. 

To -LAMM;"V. A. [lamac, Pol, m, Ill.] 
to beat ſdundly with a cudget, TD 

LA'MMAS,' S. 1 called, according to 
Skinner, becauſe lambs then grow out of ſea- 
ſon ; according to Somner, from loafmas, be- 
cauſg our forefathers made ar offering of bread 
made of new wheat on this day. Johnſon ſup- 

it may be corrupted from latter mat, and 
Dr. Bernard, that it is likewiſe a corruption of 
latmas, a ſummer feſtival] the firſt day of Au- 
| guſt, * 
LAMP, 8. lamp, Brit. lampe, Fr, N 
trag, Gr. 70, Heb, lampid, Syr.] a ligh; 
made of oil and a wick. Figuratively, any 
kind of light, whether real or metaphorical, 

LA'MPASS, S. [lampas, Fr.] a lump of 
fleſh about the ſige of a nutmeg, which ariſes 
in * roof of a horſe's mouth between his 
teet ' 

LAMPBLACK, S. a black powder made 
by holding a lamp or-torch under the bottom of 
a baſon, and ſtriking the fur into ſome recepta , 
cle beneath, with a feather. 

LAMPO'ON, S. a perſonal ſatire, or ſe- 


uneaſy. 

To "LAMPO/ON, V. A. to abuſe with per- 
ſonal ſatire, 

LAMPO!ONER, 8. one who ables with 
al ſatire, 

LA'MPREON, or LA!MPREL., S. [lan- 
prillen, Fr.] a ſmall lamprey or fiſh ſomewhat 
reſembling an eel, but having holes on- each 
fide to breathe at, inſtead of gills, 

LA'MPREY, 8,  {lamprof, Fr. "i 

* 


q 


Belg. lampreda, nal. a n ag an 


vere cenſure, written purely to make a perſon . 


-C 8 


TER, ſo called from the river Lon, near the 


' Here are ſometimes found the coins of Roman 


| INJ, Eo 
y, and ofa dark colour, but fomewhat bluiſh 
en the belly: on each fide the throat they have 
ſeven holes to receive the water, having no 
gills, They are beſt in ſeaſon in the ſpring, 
and abound in the river Severn; | 5 
LA/NCASTER, or, as the natives pro- 
nounce it, LONE'/CASTER, or LONG/CAS- 


mouth of which it ſtands, and giving name to 
the whole county; It is the ſhire-town, and 
an ancient borough, being alſo the Longovicum 
of the Itinerary,” where the Roman lieutenant 
kept a company in garriſon, called the Longo- 
vici, if Longcaſter be not derived from this. 


emperors, eſpecially in the fite of the Benedic- 


tine cloyſter here, ſaid to have been formerly | 


the large ſquare of an ancient city ; after the 
demolition of which, by the Scotch, in 1322, 
they began to build nearer the river, loſe by a 
hill, upon which ſtands a fair, ſtrong caſtle ; 
and on the very top 'of the hill is a large and 
handſome church: at the bottom is a very fine 
ſtone-bridge of five arches over the Lon, and 
n the ſteepeſt part a piece of a very ancient 
oman wall, now called Wery-wall. In dig- 
ging a cellar in this place, ſeveral cups uſed in 
facrifices have been found. This is a mayor 
corporation, a populous and thriving place, with 
a tolerable harbour, chiefly for ſmall veſſels ; 
and a cuſtom-houſez the trade here being much 


improved of late. In the caſtle are held the 


county-aſlizes';z and here is alſo the county- 
gaol, The weekly markets here are on Wed- 


neſday and Saturday; the former by grant, | 


and the latter by preſcription z beſides one every 
ether Wedneſday throughout the year, for cat- | 
tle; and ſeveral other annual fairs. Veſſels of 
ſeventy tons burden go from hende to America 
with hard wie and woollen manufaQures; 


but the neighbouring country is ſo thinly peo- 


pled, by reaſon of its barrenneſa, that it can- 
not take off the ſugars 'im ported thither from 
our Americrei colonies; This town gave the 
title of Duke, which ſtill ſubſiſts, as a diſtin 
dutchy belonging to the crown. It lies 39 miles 
from Liverpool, and 232 from London. Lat. 54 
deg. N. long. 2 deg. 47 | 


min, W, Tz 
LA/NCASHIRE, or the County Palatine of 


Eancafter, This is one of the northern coun- 
ties of England, pent up in narrow bounds, 
between Yorkſhire on the E. and the Iriſh ſea 
on the W. bfit on the S. fide towards Cheſhire, 
it is broader, growing narrower, though by de- 
grees, towards the N. where it confines on 
WefWoreland z and there it is divided by an 
arm of the ſea, ſo that a conſiderable part lies 
beyond the bay, and joins to Cumberland. 


puted fixty-eight miles long from N. to S. and 
forty broad from E. to W. though others give 
it different dimenſſons; ſo that the eſtimate of 
its acres muſt conſequently vary, on which we 
Mall not dwell; 
Inhabitants, fix hundreds, twenty · ſevxen mar- 
ket- towns, and beſides chapels as large as pa · 


} 


This is a large maritime county, being com- 


It is ſaid to contain 240,000 | 


na-churches ſaid to be upwards of 120, fin ty | 


4 


INL 

pariſhes, each of them far exceeding the greateſt 
any where elſe in the number of its inhabitants: 

and no leſs thin ſixteen of the aforeſaid chas 
pels of eaſe are in one pariſh, h 
LANCE, S. | lance, Fr. and Span. lancea, 
Lat.] a ſpear borne in the hand, and ſomewhat 
' reſembling the half pike. uy 
To LANCE, V. A. to pierce or cut. In 
Surgery, to open a wound with a lancet, &c. * 


LA/NCET, 8. [lairerre, Fr. lancetta, Ital. 
a fine ſmall furgeon's knife or inſtrument, ftrait 


| polmed, two edge), and e 


Co , 

To LANCH, V. A. [lanter, Fr. corruptly 
written launch] to throw like a javelin, To 
dart or throw, | 8 5 

LAND, S. [land, land, Sax,] a country, 
Earth, - oppoſed to water. The ground or ſur- 
face of a place. Roll'd—along the /and,”” 
Pope, Uſed in the plural fot an eſtate confiſting 
in land. Figuratively, a nation or people. 
« The land believed.” Dryd. _ s 

To LAND, v. N. to ſet on ſhore from 2 
ſhip or other veſſel. Neuterly, to come to 
ſhore from a ſhip or other veſſel, 725 

LA'NDED, Adj. ſet on ſhore from a ſhip; 

ving a fortune conſiſting in lands. 4 

LA/NDFALL, S. in Law, a ſudden tranſſa- 
tion of property in lands by the death of a per: 
ſon. Among Mariners, the action of falling 
in with the land. ; 1 Sh 

LA'ND-FLOOD, S. an inundation, of over- 
flowing of lahd. Looked like a And. flo. 
Claren. ; 

LA'ND-FORCES, 8, forced or ſoldiers 
uſed on land. Ve 19 

LA'NDHOLDER, 8. one whoſe fortune 
confifts in lands, e no TIO 
', LA/NDJOBBER, S. one who deals in buy- 
ing or ſelling lands. A : 

LA/NDGRAVE, 8. [landgraff, Teut. land 
and graf, Teut.] a German title of domi- 
nion 


LANDING, or LA'NDING-PLACE, 8. 
the uppermoſt ſtep of a pair of ſtairs, or the 
floor of the room you aſcend upon; a place 
dame perſons come to ſhore from a ſhip or 
_  LA'NDLADY, S. a woman who has te- 
nants holding under her; the miſtreſs of 2 
public houſe. | 1 

LANDLESS, Adv, without property ar, 
fortune, © A lift of /andleſs reſolutes. Shak, 

LA/NNDLOCKED, Adj. ſhut in or incloſed 
with land. : „ 8 
LA'NDLOPER, S. land and /ooper, Belg. 

a 'land-man : uſed by ſeamen as a term of 
reproach to thoſe who paſs their lives on ſhore. _ 

LA'NDLORD, S. an owner of lands and 
houſes,” who has tenants under him; the ma- 
ſter of a public houſe, _ WS 

LANG. MARK, S. any thing ſet up ta. 
preſerve and mark the boundaries of lands. 

LA'NDSCAPE, 8. [andſtap, Belg.] the 
ur or proſpect of a country. In Painting, a 
piece repreſenting ſome rural or champain 
ſubjeR, ſuch as hills, vales, rivers, and ſeats, 
Ac. n — * we LAND- 


| LAN 1 
. Ax, 8. a tar laid upon lands and 


ſes. 
"'LANND-WAITER, 8. an  offiter of the 
* 12 2 ſet to watch yy to prevent 


without paying duty. 
that being nes n 
LANE, . [laen, . 


18 „ una, Sax. ] a nar- 
row way between hedges. In cities, a narrow 
paſſage with houſes on each fide; ſornewhat 

er than an alley, and not. fo wide as a 
LANGUAGE, S. [Fr. . Lat. a ſet 
of words, agreed upon by any peruliar people, 
to communicate their thoughts wich; Rles 

manner of expreſſion, 
_ LA'NGUAGED, Adj. having vations un- 
« languag'd nations. P 

8 oy writ» 
er KAgES, tre det la es, 
2 8 — 


cut in the of a tongue. 

| thing ID, Ag. [{anguidus, Lat.] wants 
arce, rength, or ſpirits. Figuratively, 
wanting PR „Fit 


an. Adv. in 2 weak or feeble | 


manne 
LAN GUIDNESS, S. the quality of ſtate 
of wanting ſtrength, courage, or ſpitits. 


e ſpirits or ſtrength; to loſe yigour ; to be 
Iciefted! or to fink and pine under ſatrow; or 
melting affection, ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs. 

LA'NGUISH, * 
or feeble appearance 


applied to time. How languiſbingiy the 
« weeks are paſt. Si 
LANGUISHMENT, 8. the ate of pining 
Either with ſome ſlow paſſion or diſeaſe ; a oft 
and melting look of tenderneſs. 
LA'NGUOR, S. [ languor, Lat. langueur, 
Fre] in Medicine, a faintneſs arifing from want 


oe K. ſpirits. 


Adj. [ flanke Belg. golenk, Teut. 
r limber 3 wanting Niffneſs 5 not — 


but but hangin s. ftrait, applied to hair, Meagre ; 
aint, . or languid, % Rear d her 
« Re bead. Tr Mil. - 


being thin, meagre, or ſlender. The quality 
of hanging down ftrait, without curls, applies 
tw hair. 
22 NNER, . Lanier, Fr. lannarius, Lat,] 
pecigs of hawk. 
POET; S. [Fr. lante and iner, 
man foot foldier ; a game at 


ANTERN,. S. [lanterne, Fr. lanternd, 
5 erroneouſly written /antborn] a tranſpa- 
rent caſe in which a candle or othet licht may 


128 
es 34 


561 NET, s. [lenguerre, Fr.] any thing 


To LANGUISH, V. N. [languir, Fr. 
Len wed, Lat.] to grow feeble, to pine away; 


any flow conſuming paſſion 3 to look at with | 
for a ſtone, 
foft, tender, RY 


LANGUISHINGLY, Adv, weakly ; fre- 
bly ; with feeble tenderneſs, Dully, tediouſly; | pi 


LA'NKNESS, 8. the quality or ſtate of | 


SY 


1 


re. guide tip. 9 det ny ede. 
fitted with a moveable flider, which, 

turned round, intercepts the light of _ 
dle. Magic lantern; in Optics, is a machine, 
which, in a' darkened room, repreſents various 
— oe Lantern-jawt,. a term uſed 


to expreſs 2 countenahte; 

LANU'GO [Lat.] in Botany, donn, 
or that / ſoft hairy or woolly covering which 
grows on the leaves, yy or fruit of plants ; 


as on the leaves of the rolls cainpieitz or the 
fruit of the peach-tree 


LANUGINOUS, . Adj, { . „14. 
aouny; covered with ſoft hair 


looſe part of a garment, which may be « — 
at pleaſure ; that part of the cloaths that is 
ſpread over the thighs as a perſon fits down, 
and will hold any ting I GR: without let- 
ting it roll off; that part of » Which 
is parallel to the ſeat of a chair when a perſon 
ſits down. 

To LAP, v. A. to wrap br twiſt round any 
thing, uſed wich roundy.in, or about ; to cover, 
wrap, br involve in any things to 
be ſpread ſo as to double vVver. 

e LAP, V. N. [lappian, Sar: per; Fr. 

3 by licking uß with the tongue. 
A'/P-DOG; S. a little dog, ſo called, be- 
eee ladies to lie in their 


laps. 
LA/PFUL, 8. as moch as can be contained 


yg grdn= » Lye her 8. res Fe, oo who 
cuts or deals in 3 - 


LA'PIDARY, Adi. belonging to or proper 
LAPVDEOUS, A 1 [lapideus, Lat.] fto- 


ney ; of the nature of ſtone, 

LAPIDE/SCENT, 8. [/apideſcens, ftom la- 
co, Lat.] a ftoney concretion; 
APIDE/SCENT, Adj. [Iapideſetns, Lat.] 
growing or turning to ſtone. 


' "LAPIDVFIC, Adj. [apids ue, ba form- 
ing ſtones, “Atoms of he as well 
tc as ſaline Fh ery | 

LAPIDIFICA/TION, 8. [Fr.] the aft of 
forming ſtones. | 
LA/PIDIST, $. [of Apis, Lat.] one that 
deals in precious ſtones. ** An lapi- 


6, Ai. 

LA'PIS, 8. [Lat. ] a tone, Lapit Lazal!, 
or azure ſtone, is a copper ore, ſo hard and 
compact as to take a high poliſh, - 

LA'PEAND, the northern part of Sweden, 
It is ſubdivided into Daniſh, Swediſh, and Moſ- 
covite Lapland, We ſhalt here treat only 4 
, Swediſh Lapland. After obſerving in 
| that all the country — — 
nic gulph along the coaſt of the North ſea, 
even to the White or Frozen ſea,” is called Lap- 
land, in Latin ia or 4 Swedi 
Lapland is the moſt conſiderable of the three; 
and the only one which is tolerably peopled, 
conſidering the extreme coldnefs of the climate. 
It is bounded on the N. by Daniſh Lapland, on 


de carried about; a light-houſe, or licht hung 


the E. by Muſcovite Lapland, and on {He S. ob 


in Seeadih Ne Toke lat. oo 30 Fin. 
10 N. but neither its length nor breadth | 
Are every where, it being nearly in the 
ſotm of 'a 2 Bigg It is divided into fix 


arenen 8. Ae ut — 
ed from the length and Tapping of the wings. 
LA'PWORK, 8. work in which one part 


pon, or diſtricts; which are, Angerman- 
nd-lapmark, Uma-lapmark, Pitha-lapmark, 
Lula-lapmarle, Totho-laptnidrk, and Kimi-lap- 
mur; each province borrowing'its name from 
the principal river which waters it, The an- the 

| _ "cients, to Whom the name of Lappia was un- 
Lies called the inhabitants of this country 
Scritofinni, They at firſt inhabited Finland, 
from which they were driven more northwards, 
and hence called Lapps ; but the inhabitants 
themſelves looking upon that 4s a name ef re- 
proach, call "themſelves Sabmienladti. | 

are generally not above four feet and 2 ha 

7 and ſome even unter, Moſt of the men 
are homely, and ftoop, hollow and blear- 
ed eyes, a fort ind Alt hoſe, and broad face: 
bur they are ſwift, nimble, ind ſo Atong, that 
a Norwegian is nöt able to bend their bows 
above one half. The wornen have a complexion | 
mixed with 8 red _ white, which is 
not diſagreeab hey are ſuperſtitious, cow- 
ardly, and md Wig haſty and paſſſonate, 
the women eſperially; and Hos ſo exceſſively} 
indolent, that they neither go a hunting nor 
fiſhing, till their proviſions are quite ſpent. 
Lapland is ſo near the pole, that the fun does | 


latter ſeaſon the cold is fo intenſe, that none 
but the natives can bear it. The moe fapid | 
rivers are then frozen up, and the ice two or“ 
three, and ſometimes or five feet thick. 
In ſummer the weather is quite ſultry, but qua- 
lified by ſea-vapours, and by the ſhow continu- 
ing all ſammer on the mountain-tops, &c, but 
autumn and ſpring are unknown in this coun- 
try, The y is generally ſerene, and the air 
healthy, as being agitated by very boiſterous 
winds, which blow here almoſt continually. } 
Here is a'prodigious number of wild beaſts, as 
ſtags, bears, wolves, foxes of various colours, 
ma ens, "Rare; glittens, beavers, otters, Uk, 
and rein · deer: the latter is leſs than a ftag. 


one who laps or licks. 


parts of a head-drefs that hangs looſe. 

LAPSE, 8. ee Lat.] a flow or fall of | 
water from a higher —— Figuratively, a 
fmall error or miſtake. In Canon Law, a lo 

| of right, or tranſlation of it from one to ano. 
«A devolution, or lapſe of right. 


A SE, v. N. to glide fowly, to'fall [ 
dy Pale « To lapſe into the barbarity of 


Hufe 


any thing; to ſlip 3 to be guilty of 'a ſmall or 
trivial fault throu 
Homer — has :pſed into the burdeſdve. 


not ſet in ſummer, nor riſe in winter; at which | 


LA'PPER, S. one who wraps or laps up; p 
_ LA/PPEF,.S, [a diminutive of lap] the gift, 


* the, Northern nations. Sci. To fall in 


ipadvertency or ES | 


is tapped or folded over another, 4 Wrought 

0 by a le ind of * Eretu. | 
LA/R BOARD, 8. the loft band fide of a 

Os, hs you fland with your face towards 


LA/RCENY, S. Lame, Fr. from latroeh- 
nium, Lat.] we fetonious taking away a per- 
ſon's goods in his abſente. Grat lareeny, is 
when the goods are ubeve the value of rad. 
Pere larceny, is when the value of the good : 
ſtolen does not amount to'r24, 

LARCH, 8. [/arix, Lat.] a tree, which 
growing on the Po, and ſhedding gum, is ſup- 
poſed to have been the tree into which the fi. 
ters of Phaeton were metamorphoſed. 

LARP, 8. [Fr. m, Lat.] the greaſe 
of ſwine; bacon, or the fleſh of ſwine. The 
be Fracalting lard.” Ded. 

To *LARD, V. A. "[larf, Fr.] to fluff 
with bacon; to male fat. 4 Lardi the Jean 
“earth as "he walls,” Shak. Figuratively, 
to mix with ſomethingelſe by way of improve 


| ment. « 'Larded with many ſeveral reaſons.” 


Shak. 
LARDER, 8: [lardizr, old Fr.] the room 
where meat is kept, or falted, 

LA/RDERER, 8. one who has the charge 
of the larder. 

LA'RDON, S. Fre. a bit of bacon, | 
| EARGE, Adj. large Fr. largus, Lat.] 
bulky, or of great dimenſions; wide e 
five ; liberal, abundant, or plentiful. 2 
diffuſive N applied to ſlile. Debates 
« at large. Watts, 

” LARGELY, Adv. in a wide or extenſive - 
mant er. In a copieus or diffuſe manner, ap- 
— to ſtile. In a Hbetäl or bountiful man- 

„applied to -giving. Abundantiy, Plenti- 
fally, or without reſtraint, 

LAfRGENESS, S. extent, bulk, or ſpaci- 
ouſneſs, applied to place. "Greatneſs or eleva- 


tion, applied to the mind. Extent or bulk, ap- 


plied to things. 
LA'/RGESS, 8. Ling, Fr,]-a preſent, 


of wr 
LA/RMIER, 8. n Fr.] in Architse- 
ve member of the 


ture, a flat, ſquare, "= 
cornice, between the cymatium and the ovolo, 


fs | fo called from its vfe; Which is to difperſe wa- 


ter, and cauſe it to fall at a diſtance from the 
wall drop by drop, or as it were by teats. | 
LARK, 8. [/averce, "Sax. Art, Dan. > A 
bird which makes its neſt on the-ground, and | 
fings as it mounts in the air. 
LARRKER, S. one who eatebes larks, 
LA RK SPUR, 8. 2 flower, ſo called from iin 
| reſembling the ſpur of a lark. 6 
LA RUM, 8. Arm, Brit.] any noiſe 


Specfat. To loſe or let ſip the proper time, 


made to excite WR and give notice of 
danger 


— 


/ 


Las "Lat 


ö Sanger 5/2 clock which makes 4 fbiſe at LA'STIN continuing. durab 
| particular „ 2 is ſet. tip F Go Pars : Nr 
| 


a long continuance ; wearing a 
; L ARYNGO/TOMY, Loom N and 5 GLY, Adv, durably z 4 4 
| tu, Gr.] in Surgery, an tion where | 


1 the fore part of the larynx is divided, to aſſiſt AS rI x Adv. in i the laſt place; at laſt; 
reſpiration during — tumor in che upper in the conclufion. 

parts, as in 2 5 J LATCH, 8. L , Belg, laccio, TA] the 
;  LA'RYNX, in A the catch of a 400 Which is moved either by a 
| upper part» of the © colt, which is one of | firing or handle. 

ö te organs of ref] ration, as well as the princi- | TO LATCH, V. 1 to faſten by a latch, 
pal inſtrument of the voice. " Figuratively, bs faſted or cloſe. © Haſt cho 
1 LASCI'VIOUS, ay. [lafetous, Lat.] lewd; 1 ©* latch'd the Athenian's eyes with love juice,” 
3 wanton; behaving with too great liberty to the | Shak, 

other ſex; : ſhft ; effeminate. The laſervious LAT CHES,.S. Fa a thip, lines like 
= «pleaſing of a lute. Sal, loo s, faſtened "by { J 1 2 nnets and 
* LASCI'VIOUSNESS, S. the quality of | drablers of a ſhip, in order to late the bon- 
aiſcorering lewdneſs or lyſt, either in behaviour 4 to the courſes, or the drablers to the bon- 


= LASCIYVIOUSLY; Adv; lewdly ; in a LANFCHET, 3. An Fr. laccia, Ital.] 
= . wanton or looſe manner. the <<" with which Giiidals were faſ- 
- ® ©.-LASH; 3, (% aha, Pol.] a ftroke ot blow 
', __ given with a flip: or any thing pliant and LATE, Adj. L bers 84. laet, Belg.]\ that | 
I! tough; the thong ö a whip with which a blow | which is lon ſhould be, or me ts 
1 3s given. Figuratively, a ſtroke of cenſure or ſoon as expe En; ld in any place, offi ce, | 
þ reproach, character, or time; deceaſed, or dead, when 

| To LASH, v. A, to firike with a whip or | prefixed to a perſon's name me; His late Ma- 
| any thing plant; to move with a ſudden ſpring | **© I George t the ſecond,” Far advanced in 
or jerk, uſed with up, © Laſhing up his heels. * or night, 

d. To beat, ſo as to make a ſharp ſound, E, Adv. after long delays; after a 

| like the laſh of a Whip, applied to the beating Mc after its proper time; not long ago. 

of waves againſt a ſhore. Among Mariners, | The late impriſon d young. Pope, At an 

to tie or faſten two things together with a rope | unſeaſonable hour, or far advanced in the day 


or cord. 8 to ſcourge / with ſatire; | or night. 
- LA!/SHER, S. one who whips, laſhes, or LATED, Adj. belated 3 ſurprized by the 


ſatirizes. night. 

LASS, S. [according to Dr. Hickes, from LATELY, . at ſoms time not "long 
tad, is formed the feminine laddefs, which is 
contracted into laſs] a girl, maid, or young LATENESS, 8. any time or ſeaſon far ad 
woman. vanced, or juſt expiririg 

/ LA/SSITUDE, 8. wearineſs, or a loſs of of | LATENT, Adj. [Iatent; Lat.] hidden; - 
vigour and ſtrength by exceſſive labour, In | concealed ; ſecret. 
Medicine, applied to that wearineſs which pro- LA'T ER, Adj. [coinpatative of late] hap- 
ceeds from a diſtempered ftate, and not from pening after a particular period, or after ſome- 

exerciſe, which wants no remedy but reft, | thing elſe. The account of the battle came 

LA'SSLORN, Adj. forſaken by a miſtreſs | ** A froth the Hague than from Ham: 
or lover. ** The diſmiſſed bachelor loves — "7, 2 5 
& being lafslorn.”* Shak, TER AL, Ad}. Latina; Lat.] growing 

LAST, Adj. [{ateft, Sax. ſuperlative of late] out on the fide ; belonging to, or by the ide; 
after all others; utmoſt, 4 Their laft endea- placed or afling i in a direction perpendicular to 


«© your bend — Youtſhine each other. Dryd. the horizon. 
At laſt; at the end; in concluſion. Ruſt LATER A'LITY, S. the quality of ha- 


« to a point, and fix af la. Friend. ving diſtinẽt ſides. 4 A tight and left lates 


To LAST, V.N. [laftan, Sax. ] to conti- | © rality.” Brown. 
nue; to endure. LA ERALLY, Adv. by tle ſides; ; fide- 


- LAST, 8. Cs, Sax.] a mould on which | wiſe. 

ſhoes are made; a load. A /aft of cod fiſh } A LA/TERE, 2 title applied to ſuch cardl- 

white herrings, meal, and aſhes for ſoap is 12 | nals as are the pope's counſellors in or 

barrels z of corn or rape ſeed 10 quarters; of | and aſſiſtants. 

gunpowder, 24 barrels, or 2400 Ib. weight; of | LA'TEWARD, Adv. [from late and wweard, 

red herrings 20 cades ; of hides 12 dozen; of | Sax.] ſomewhat late, or unſeaſonable. 

leather af" dickers ; of itch or tar 14. barrels ; LATH, S. Llatta, Sax. lath, Brit.] in 

of wool 12 facks ; ; of ſtockfiſh 100; and a | Building, a long, thin, narrow flip of wood, 

laft of flax or feathers contains 1700 lb. weight, generally nailed on the rafters of a roof, to ſuſ- 
LA/STAGE, S. [/ftage, Fr.] cuſtom paid | tain the tiles or other covering; a a 2 a 


** 


a 


nn. e W 


ü 1 goods ſold by the laſt, for e, wow county, ſomething larger than a 75 hw 
earn A b Wy 


5 N A. } : 
Mats hid e cog | 72 ae 
with a chizet; 4, 5.2 TY 22 2017 


To e ik, v. . lz ik. 
ware, Fr. . a froth or : Berk 


water froth” with ſoap to cover with froth f 


— = Þ e or Hah ik 
bet or ugh vater with which os 


"LATIN, 5. 75 r 15 75 


that tongue. 
LATINISN, $, are r a manner 
of & tongue. 


” LATINE z 3,” due capable 55 . 8 
ſpeakin Latin i 14 its purity 
5 ce be Y of the roots tne have 
ee bn EAN 
a LATINITY; 8. ee, . Bana, 


n n fle. 8 clog 
"To LA E, V. A. [Hatiniſer, Fr.] to 
, - U el 


4 aſes in another langy 


u the Latin 
1 8 AM cfornewhat Hite} ben kat 


1g ced-in the 5 
LAT 70 Ay Lom ki; far. 
wir Lo Are e4y 
A „he lies hi 
a writ,” which ifues out 2 the King's Bench, 
fo called" from a ſy tion that the de fendaht 
lurks or Tres hid, 55 cannot be bund in — 
county of Middleſes,” but is ſled to ſome 
county, £0 che meritf whereof this' Web is 7 


LAS 
[7 LER Ad. not bo 15 


2 ro es laſt; e, 1 order. 
4 Io and in what en 0 0 the fo _ ol.” 
Watss, 5 3 


LATTICE, 8. Tart, r 
of ifon bars 
12 Ricks 9 ) | 


AVA'TION other at 1 at 
3 e e . 


LAVA Tory; 3. L 
eaſed parts ate. 


& the temples:*” ran 

LA, 8. L, . 1441 Ws . 
pratficig for any good, benevolent, or noble de 
In Dvinity, t hat pare of divine worlkip which 
confifts in 


Naas 5 Eee Tee ne ee 
LAU'DABLE; Ad ee 11 wor: 
thy of ptaife or cot n 


+ LAUDANUM, | medicitie compoſed of 
wh BEN © 
«Po LAVE; TY Ce Lat, Tha wath or 


bathe in any liquid 


to throw wt to laye, br 
ſcoop but water; Ho be 


17 m5 


2 Irway 4 "rk: „ A 

ec Javeeri 9055 Dryd 

* 18. F hows: 1 Js _ w va 
any thine is. 


To LAUGH: V+ N. [| 
word and its derivatives N far 15 


rected, command i to "apprehend! the 
fendant there, 2 b. Brov. | 8 
LA'TITUDE, 8. Fx. latittrlo,” It. 
Neely or width in of une val dimen- 
lions the ſhorteſt ſpace between the two extremes 
of its ſurface, br the'meaſore of a firait line | 
drawn through iy ends; r Provided the length 
« doth not the laritude,”*. Witton, 
Room, ſpice;” or tent; the extent of the 
earth or heavens meafured from the equator to 
either pole; the diſtance of ' a place from the 
equator, either north or ſouth, or an atch of 
the meridian comprehended between the zehith 5 
of a : — and che equator ; unreſtrained or 
unlimited acceptation ; freedom from a) 
led rules; extent br gomptehenſigu of 2 art! 
or ſcienee. He it out of his Laird a figuta- 
tive expreſſion, implying that a'p is in a 
place he is jgnoraht of, or that be 15 hand- 
ey ſubject” beyond bis abilities or compre- 
enſion. 
LATITUDINA/RIAN'; Adj. Taamg br, 
Fr.] not confined or reſtrained, either with re- 
ſpect to actions or opinions. 
LATTrUDpINARTAN, S. Lent PR, 
1 vening oh to any particulat opinion or Kas- 


LAT RANT; Adj. Ln, 1 


make a loud and interrupted, noiſe of ſudden  mer- | 


riment'vr mirth. Figuratively, to appear 82Y 
favourable, pkaſant, or e as to cauſe 3 
Then laugbt the childi 
4 crown d. Diyd. Active 
ridicule or mock. ; 
LAUGH, 8. L lachy Belg. ] 
_ cauſed by py phjert aich 


at; cauſing laughter. WP 
AU'GHER, 5 


ner z with great pleaſantry or mirth. 
LAU'GHINGSTOCK, S. a but; an ; object 


of contempt or rigicule, .. 

"LAU! Oren 8. Telabter, Sax. Ja an n expteſ- · 
fan of ſudden mirth, occaſi y.a.convol- 
five motion of the prætordia, and muſcles of the = 


mouth and face.; a contigued lfiqn of breath, 
* a loud bk and thalcing bf the breaft and 


66 xvise,” Adj. generous ar _libetal to ex · 


eee; feattered in Wafte; profuſe. 1 ; 


wild -or unreſtrained, \* Curbing his Lui 


ing. 15 The latrant race. IRE N 


2 


8 ſpirit. Sat. 


NR A 5 


. 7 N.. 7 ; | 


- To LA'TTICE, v. 4. ts matk with croß 
S 8 JN 8 


Medicine, awith;, fo oy 2 55 wh i 2225 


GO Fu Ms So : 


To LAVEER, V. As "ogg we ti | 


166 1 to 
exe ho | 
LAUIGHABLE; Adj. prope to be © 7 — 


agen od, oflnd, __ 
Jeaf I . * 
* by iy poroked 5 la Adv. in a merry man- 2 


c Bb 
— 255 oy F 


1 * * * N 
bY 4 R n 4 
2 Y 5 5 el 2 d 
z 7 ; * 5 : 
4 * £2 * 
2 * 
3 
wes 


STAY . 
et . V. A. to waſte extravagant- | LAST „S. a, proceſvor action in-law; 
vk th LA ViVER,. S. a.co or, + 7-o aig 
LA HER, s. a prodiga or profuſe pe. | killed; in the law. a2. N. 248. 3 at preſent 
0 given, by courteſy, 25 a compliment ok ag 
imm v, Adv. in an extravagant by! 1 8 
igal anner; with ſuch a degree of libera- Adi. (lan, 140 8 5 re- 
10, as borders on exceis and indi won. fret ſtraint, ot not confined... Inh 
'LAVISHMENT, or LA'V ISHNESS, 8 er powers of heaven. N Not . 
an extrayagant, prodigal, or -indifcreet waſting gr not having its 2 ſtron N or 4 joined. 
or giving away what belongs to.a perſon. | * Like /axer matter Vague, not 
To LAUNCH, V. N. [ /ancer,.clancer, Fr. recite exact, or compoſed with any caution. 
daxciari, Lat.] to force ok to- ſea. ( Launch | © Lax and moral diſcourſes.” i; Race: In Medi- 
ve farther into che ocean. Lacie. To roye at cine, looſe in body, or frequently. going to ſtool | 
large; to expitiate z to be diffuſed, applied to ſlack, or not ſtrained. "ec 50 membrane.” 
ſtile; ** Launched out into a long oration.” | Holder. 4, 
Brome. ASively, to put or puſh to ſea. To LAXA'TION,, S. the alt 
dart from the hand. * Launching from the eg. the fate of being | 
« ſky—his writhen bolt.” D 
LAU/NDRESS, S. ¶ from Se, W AKA TVE, Adi. 1 e in be 
: Kind of linen, - and arc. a woman.employed in dicine, having the power to e coll: 
Vaſhing linen.” e lows or to make looſe, _.. 
| © LAUNDRY, s. a room wherein linen is LA'XATIVE, L in Medi 3 ol * remedy 
| DAYS ironed, that purges, or removes coſtiv 
© LAYOLT, 8. levels, teal, la volte LAKXATIVENESS, S. the quality or pov 
Fr.]! an old dance which conſiſted in a variety of er of curing or removing coltivenels,... 
turnivgs. and-capering'; a aper, I cannot} LAXITV, S. l Logs Lat. J 
40 * heel the high Levolt.“ Sal. ' a body whoſe ps e Boon 
1 Ra i come Adj. [ laureatus; Eat. I deck - but may be eabily Je 
with 


_—_— 
"us; 


with laurel, - A Poet | neſs 3, opennels. Vagueneſs, aging tote i 
—— us one who is in pay ES the 1— jw! ſenſes in yen" yo words are, — 


: w . 1 AY . 3 Las] lain. 3 7 5 1 e 
a tree, ſometimes called the e rry- bay. A upon "the | 
25 e Adj. crowned or een corn or-graſs. To] put or Place. o fix deep, 


laurel. A 325 FA faundation, 3 rat 125 any. tate, 
15 . [ laga, lab, Sar, lo, Fr. a " cep. Bac. To ca niet or 
1 . [ Dd Woe ; Belg. ] 1 Fe, of /; 15 day, appit to wind or Rorms, . 10 hinder 

827 Fi 1 of command. coming from a ſo- ſpirit from To lay the 


62 perior authority, which an inferior is bound to : * ail. "JL Eſrr, To let on. a table, applied 
obey z a Judicial proceſs ; any thing obliged to 1 food. 1 laid.meat untb them. Tig. ai 
be done; an invariable conformity ot correſpon- 14 0 " depoſit money in à wager. To bring 
dence between a cauſe and effect. The la forth eggs or young, applie to birds. To apply 
« of nature. 7b take the law, implies to 710 with violence, jciaed wi - fieg e. To ſcheme, 
-.- "an action againſt a perſon, - - 1 contrive, or plan, . 2 projects, 
LAW!FUL, AG. ble to 3 : Se. In Law, to ex ed with 
which may be done wi 82 55 violating the — indict ment. <* He lays. his. n in ſome 
2 of 2 e or incui rings od © certain county. * Vied with apart, 
to reject or put away. * Lay apart all filthi- 
LAWTULLY, Adv. in a manner one m- «© neſs,” James i, 21. Uſed before, to 
able to law. f expoſe. to view; to ſhewz to diſplay. |. To 44) 
| LAW'GIVER, S. 2 1 or one who! 25 to keep or any for ſome future ocrahon. 
has authority to make laws; 32 ſopreme ma- Wel by. him in ſtore. 1 C. 
9 „Laon Dh wi 2 rl 
LA G, Adj . ative, or e- ledge, ent or on, . genera 
ng laws. ol E _ | followed 2 for ; to quit or. reſign-. Laid 
" TAWLESS, Adi. "unreſtrained - by any down the ſword. Bact. To lie along abed in 
law; ; contrary to law. order to ſleep or repoſe. © I will Jay me down.in fi 
f . LAW'LESSLY, Adv. in a wehe con- ce. Pſal. xlviii. To place in & decent | 
trary fo law. po! ure, applied to a corpſe. Embalm me, ti 
' LAWMAKER, S. a egillater, | or obe then hy me forth. Shak., To lay beld 0 . 
who makes laws. j to. ſeize, catch or apprehend, | To. jan, = 6 
LAN, S. [ land, Dan, ln, Brit.] keep as a referye z to ore or, treaſure... © 7? ſa 


Lande, Fr. j an open ſpace or Plain between ay in timely proviſions.” Addi. To char ac 
woods; fine linen, Front | r being uled with.; ta accuſe of ; to impute. L the | 
in the Reeves of a biſhop' n ] fault on us e Te lay cat, to 21 le; 


. 2 - » 


r 


e Fs * 


—_— 


ws 
e el, LE N 
plied to diſeaſes.” cc Laid ap by that deat” 


« Mc. _ — 


ſe infli 1 0 debe UA 
1 es ht "upon Eye, Locke.” 
h on, 8 755 . . farioully, HF e 


Rag, > uſe” or take mea- 


re, 5 7 7 t for Hg Wed. 
S.[ 9 , Ter [raph 3 
TT 


br 
Ar. 4 ok 5 or 

poem. ALE 2 95 4 A. 2: 
LAY, 8 . Lat. ge] — 


ani to draw 1 2 ; 
N 75957 9 e 


St. Luke 2 N WR filth 
tilential 


and diſeaſes; 


LAZARETTO, A Os, 8.0 
lazaret,. Fr. loxaratte, Ital.] an hoſpital or 


ouſe for the reception of the diſeaſed. 7 

LA'ZILY, Adv. in an idle, inaQive, g- 
giſh, or heavy manner. 15 

LAZ INESS, 8. ' idlenels; ful. 


1 th fulbeb * ; h 
a an vawillngneſ fo apply to do- | 


1.2014 4 azure] a ' one, | the 
ground of which is blue , ſpotted, and veined with 


white, and 4a etallic uſed | 
« ml . 3 derate or enter into "an alliance for mrad Aid 


much among the painters, uader the name of 
uliramarine, 


LAZ, Aj, Heer, Dan. lache, Fr.] a. li 
perſon unwilling, of and tedious in work- ; 


LEA, s. ACIAK ly; Sax. lag, Sis], 


ren tort 1 * 
ee ee e 


nous. 1 

LE/ACHERY, 8. id 5 ctery, Ten 
fulneſs; incontinence. 1 
LEAD, S. L this word, as well as it t deriva: 
tives, are pronounced. ld; from lad, Sax. loot, 
Belg: bot, aut. Jene ef che ſoſteſt, 51 Je: 
tile and moſt heavy metals next to gold very 
Ae to, ruſt, ae by. the weake 
018355 


e LEAD, v. . . fit er cover with 
2a 


cc. N 


ſtote or treaſute againſt ſome 

fy re time. © Fathers are wont to /ay. up, for 
their — ; 189 4 . 7 9 — 
te a to au far from - 

Nw ei e Lat ber. To. 


«a , 
- 
5 MEE 1 


|. To LEAD, Fs Aal eb word and in ge 
anced lead, pretet Id; 


n, 5 


quite, or to ſhew a perſon the method of attain- 


g any thing. 0 Uſed with on, to draw on, en Pe 


tice, or allure. Lead bim on with. a fine 


1e baited delay.“ Shak. To induce of perſuade 
2 1295 pleafing motive. In Gaming, to Se 


J to eondut or guide by Bag 2 * 
ſon's hand j ts conduct to any place; to g 
ore any body, of men, as a comm anger; to 


LEA/DEN,' S. Tpronounced Js; from 


| Tead, and and en, 5 made of lead. Figurative- 


ly, heavy ; 1 ing, or motionleſs.” * | on If : | 


Fe Panty il icy, cold. Shak; ©: 
LEADER, S. [ pronounced hed] ore 
that goes before to bey the way to another. 4 
captain, or commander, applied to an a 


One at the head of an r cc Fa- 


4 ſlayed by three or four lader. Me 

LEA DING, Part, 12 Lad, the verb 

Real, , or chief, « he ſhape js the 1 
LON: bo 


[| children are held when taught to walk. 
LEAF, 8. [plural ave; from ola Sax.) 4 


breadth; the moſt extreme part o 4 


very glutinous matter, and furniſhed every where 
wich veins atid nerves. Its office is to. brilize 


U. In E and conyey it to | 


the buds. In Books, it is a part containing two. 


fon Op of x table; any thing beate! thin 2 „ 
nce e gold and filver. 1 

| Tr LEAF, V. N. to product or Bear leaves: 

- 3 leaf about ſolltice,” Braten. 

Not in 


a fiege; of laveſtment of 
LPACHERPUS, At lt, -libigi- 


leaves. 
LEAFY, Adi. full of leaves. N 
LEAGUE, S. pronounced leg; bee TY 

kr.] a confederacy ; a combination, t an al- 

liance entered into between prifites and ſtates 

for their mutual aid and defence. - 2 

To LEAGUE, V. N. to unte; to W e- 


EA GUER. S. Lege, Dan. tk ber 
a tow. 


LEAK, S. Let, Bg J 2 bregeh of 15 
| Shich lets e into a 598 ind 0 4 4 {hotel 
or othet veſſe}: To ſpring a leak, ittobg mari- 
ners, is when A, receives de damage, by 
which water may enter. 


drop through a breach. . Leak 1 * Bt d. 
| LEA'KAGE, S. the ſtate 
lets water in or out throagh 
allowance of 12 per cent. in the Fuſtonds, to im 


porters of wine, for waſte and wang it Aon - 
> WE 2 


2 


5 LEA'DING. STRINGS, 8. Atings 95 bie 


of a tree of plant extended into lengt an, 
brane 
and the ornament of the twigs, confiſting of. 4 


pages. One fide of a double or folding dor; 


LEA'FLESS, Adj. without, or ee „„ 


— 


{ To LEAK, V, N. co let witer in or ast Wu, 


* 


LEAGUE, 8. tiges, Span, ts, Jg 17 
LEA UE, pan. 2a R 13 
meaſure of land tn | 40 | 
about three miles. . 
LEAGUED, Ach. 'tonfederared }. "tat Why 4 
an alliance for mataal defence and ai 


7 
i 
v 
$ 
. 


; 
: 
L 
1 
5 
ö 
o 
+ 


Ki, 


10 E A 
8. to have teceived in its paſſage ape z 13 likewiſe 
40 allowance of two barrels in twenty-two made 


by the officers of extiſe to brewers of ale and 


beer 
"LEA/KY, Adj. full of breaches r chinks, 


which let water = applied to ſhips 3 but ſull of 
chinks which let w qr out, applied to barrels, 
To LEAN, pronounced hes ly 12 2 
l-aned, or ene iel, Sax, enen, Bere t 
reſt againſt; el in a bending poſture. igu- 
N ha ve a tendency, inclination, or pro- 


eu, Ad ere, Lene, Sax. J thin, or Ir 
wanting rd 

LEAN, S. that part of fleſh which 3 js entirely 
myſculous, without any fat. 

LEANN NLY, Adv. 3 7 fat or "fleſh ; mea- 
verly ;. thin! 

LEA'NN E88, S. want of fleth ; want of fat. 
Piguratively, want of money. The lane. 
„of his purſe.” Shak. 

To LEAP, V. N. [ blepan, Sax lopen, Belg, J. | 
ta jump or move forwards with the feet 1 38 to- 


gether; to ruſh with violence; to throw the 
Whole Rk forwards by a ſpring from any. 
without ahy change of the feet; to boun 
2 to fly or ſtart. To embrace or Eg 
Flea to beaſts. 


LEAP 8. a bound, f or j a fud- 
den or abrupt 5 AA e ; 
on, applied to bea 


' LEAIP-FROG, S. a play wherein pep | 


ap.over each other. 
EA'P-YEAR, S. every foutth year, ſo 
10 from its leaping or advancing a day more 
that N than any other; ſo that the year has 
then 366, and February 29 days. See Biffex-. 


To LEARN, V. A. [eornang or Jarnian, 
Sar. ] to improve by inſtruction; to teach. 
1 Haſt thou not leurned me how.“ ShaH. To 
get intelligence; to take example from. Learn 
« of me,” Matt. xi. 29, In many European 
languages the fame word ſignifies to learn and to 
teach, i. e. to gain and impart knowledge. 

LEARN ED, Adj. having the mind im 27% 


tile. 


Pas ; 7 3 
, * * BY 1 my 5 

” * a 

L ECT 3 n 


ian, 8. is HiMtibg, thiee Srrltufet of” 
1 ſame fort; applied ke to dogs, hares, Sc. 


ny collection confiſting of ths in number; 4 
and wherewith 


To LEASH, F. A. to Bat; to couple, o 
4 Mob, ſtring. “ Leaſhe in ke hounds,” 


75 | 
7 LEAST, 7 b [4 17 8 of Hetle, the 
omparative of w , 
i e all en ; econ hen in 

allne 


e e g degri 
tha any other yo. 8 nt 


fay no more more; to e oweſt 
* I 's Adj. 7 of 4 wein . 
LEACSV a textur 
E A THxER, be lether ;  kther, 


Sax. the hides 1 es dteſſed and tanned; 


 LEA'THER-COAT, S. an apple, ſo called 
from the roughneſs of its rind. 
LEA'THEK-DRESSER, | 8. be Who dreſſes 
hides; and mak wing 
LEATHER, Adj, reſembling leather, 4 
LEATHER, AY: [heern, Teut. lideren, 
| x9 made of leath 
THir:oei.ten, s, one who alů le. 
ga vx, S. [/afe, Sax. ] per to do 
250 thing; e or FT : z 
1 3, compliment or Etremon y paid before a 
ſon's departure. 
'To LEAVE, Adj. Fer hft, or bove 
tft, ; rb paſſive, l 10 to 1 Ball 
part vor deſert ; to; or td per- 


mit without op iron, * 1 kavethe reader to 
„Judge. Locle. “ To ceaſe. to do; to. de- 
ſi f. 6 Leave caring arg = Sam. ir. 
5. To leape out, to ofnit; to geslect. Uſed 
with go, to bequeath by will. 

LEA VED, Adj. coveted with Jeaves ; made 
with folds. Two Fr 1.“ Lia. xlv. 1. Sp 
LEATVEN, A J. Le ronounced leven; ʒ levain, 
Ft.] ferment A Sith any mals to make it 
light, Feten uſed of ſour dough mixed in 


ISR» Wer” 


$ a maſs of bread. Figuratively, any mixture 
which mattes a change in a maſs. 
To LEAVEN, V. A. to ferment by ſome- 


by ſtudy and inſtruction, by obſervation an 
; filled ; ſkilful ; expert; R 4 

"LEA'RNEDLY, A Adv, with great appearance 
of extenſive reading, deep ſtudy, and diligent ob- 
ſervation; 

LEA'RNING, S. Kill in languages or ſei- 
chees; ſkill in any thing, 

LEA'RNER, S. one who is yet. under the 
thitienof another; one who is acquiring ſome 
art or ſcience, 

LEASH, S. Lat, Sax, Alle, Fr. I a contract 
by which houſes or Jand3 are parted with, or 
1 to another, for a certain term of years. 

igeratively, any tenure, or gat by which a 
perſon enjoys a thing. 

To LEASE, V. A. to Jet out * leaſe, 

= 2.0; LEASE, V. 1. . J to glean, 
| or gather corn "that lies ſcattered after the har- 
veſt is carried in. 

LESER, S. a gleaner; one that gathers | 
corn after the respers. 


FR. 


"x 


thing mixed, applied particularly to that of ſour 
dough mixed with a maſs. of bread, Figura- 
tively, to taint; to corrupt; or imbue, 
LEAVINGS: S. a remnant ; a teſidue ; re- 
e applied to perſons, -Oftals, applied to 


To Ech, V. A. Cb, ret to lick over. 
*. Wen thou yet lecbed the Athepian' $ Ws. 
. a x 
IE OTION, S. leis, La. J a reading; 3 a 
| variety: in the copies of a book... 

LE/CTURE, S. [F*.]'a diſcourſe upon any 
ſubject read or 1 in public; 3 A ſharp 
reproof or reptimand. 


| public difcourſe; to reprimand, of reproye in 

* inſdlent or magiſterial manner. 
LEETURER, S. one Who publicly pro- 

eres a 6iſcourle on any ſubject; A 5255 


ö 


To LE'CTURE, * A. ts inflrag' in a ſet or 


eyeballs to one corner, or by ſtealing a fide view; . 


Ce CTURESHIP, 8. the employ or office 


ab f, 8. fire, Belg.] ES 
LE 3 8. a row or 
« The loweſt 24 18 or * ſhould be merel 
«« of ſtone.” Watton. A ridge riſing above the. 
other parts of oo be pant, ans pes 1 or 
riſin a or narrow againſt 
I Aer 2 f * 
LE/D-HORSE, 8. a ſumpter or ſtate horſe. 
LEE, S. Ilie, Fr. oregs of ſediment of any 
liquor: ſeldom uſed in the fingular. Among 
Sailors, that part which is oppobite to the wind. 
cd, 8. is that on which the wind blows, 
H, 8. [el, or lech, Goth. ] a kind of 
water hs uſed. to draw blood in ſuch caſes 
where the lancet migh nat my or where it 
might be too m h dreaded by the patient. 
LEI 8. 8.5 Sax. ] in Botany, the pore 
rm ĩt is incladed in the fame claſs with garlic 
by Linnzeus, but Miller makes it a diftin& 8 


Te LEER, v. N. to look at by turning the 


to look at with an 1. ae or diſſembled caſt of 

the countenance, ' 
LEET, 8. Lib. 

a manor, and call 


inferior perſons. Kitch, 6. 
LEE'WARD, Adj. ow he and weard, 
LET, "Adj. Tlufte, Belg, — ee, Lat.] 
that ſide Which 1s oppoſite to the 3 that 
fide of an animal on which the heart i I Fury 


 LEFTHA!NDED, 'A4j. ufing the left hand 
more frequently than the right. 

LEG, S. (ax, Dan. . MT the limb by 
which the body is ſupported, and by means of 
which we walk, beginning from the knee and. 
reaching to the Foro l. The bs 21 
which any thing i is ſupported, ** 2 
table, or chair.” 

_ LE'GACY, 8. Leun, Lat.] any thing 
fr op gs, Lat La ] done or worded. 
'GAL, Adj. t. or 
esd to the ws; lawful = ] the quali 
EGA'LITY, S. ali, r. * 
Ns being agreeable I, or conſiſteat with, the 


LEGALLY, Adv. in a manner NG to, 
or conſiſtent with." the laws. © 
LEGATARY, 8. [legatoire, Fr. 
Lat. ] one that has ſomerhing left him by will. 
LE'GATE,'S. ſigat; Fr. legato, Ital. a de- 
puty, ambaſſador, or one -corimiſſioned to tran- 


Fa Heels cover held within | mi 

Ge Ying + cone, becauſe it 
originally took its authority puniſhing of- 
fences from the crown, whence it is 3 ec 


FG 
2 7 5 att © tranſact affairs belonging to 


LEGATEE, S. [from gau, Lat. one 
kis| who has f. 1 leſt him by will. ; 

LE CATING Adj. made by, or belonging 
to, a legate of the pope. 

LEGA'FION, 8. [/egatio, Lat.] miſſion; 
deputation; commiſſion ; embaſſy; or the ſtate 
af of a perſon ſent and authorized to tranſact buſi- 


LE GATOR, 8. atio, Lat.] 
who makes a * RE 
LEGEND, S. [/genda, Lat.] y 2 
book, in the Roman church, 1 the 
leſſens that were to be read in divine ſervice: 


from hence the word was applied to the hiftories 
of the liveg of ſaints, becauſe chapters were 


f read out of them at matins ; but as the 


| legend, compiled by ames de Varaſe, about the 
year 2290, | in it ſeveral ridiculous and 
roſy, Bey the word is now uſed by Pro- 
teſta 9 7 any 1 or inauthentic 
narrative. 


lager; from lyger, muy * 


nus, having two ſpecies. For remains in a place, A er book, is that 
LEER, S. [blare, Sax.] 2 fide view 5 the . contaĩni 

act of looking aſkapnce a ſtolen view, | journal methodized in 2 

8.55 5 rr the, perſon may, i op gw, oe che fave of every 


' LE'GERDEMAIN, S. Fr. Faber hand 


the power of the eye by the qui 
"in which a his hands 


* moves 
 LEGE'RITY, 8. et Fr. 1 


LE/GIBLE, Adj. rin Lat. fach 
may be read ; I 1 diſcoverable. 4 0 2 
«© nions are ble in their countenances,” 


"we EGIBLY, Ade. in ſuch a manner as may 
LEGION S. [{g:o, Lat.] a body of ſoldiers 


the Roman army, It cortified both. of horſe 
wad Robe, and. contained fe te herd "ih ach 


| 
I: 
11 
be 
5 


| CC the 

| LE CIONARY, Adj. ¶ ionarins, Lat.] be- 

longing to a containing 2 legion ; con- 

taining any great or indefinite number. Make 
i up the bes body of error. Brown. 

| LEGISLA/TION, 8. ¶ from . Lat.] 

che act of giving laws, or the ſcience of govern- 


ment. 

LE OGISLATIVE, Adi. {accented by ſome 
er e Ie" ] giving or mak- 

ing laws. 

F LEGISLATOR, S. [Lat. kyiflateur, Fr.] a 
, | lawgiver, or one who makes laws for any com- 
| munity. 

LEGISLATURE, S. the power of making, + 
"altering, or ng laws. 

LEGI 


i 


eee e, 


* 
. #- 


oy, 3 from the 
{ e 


a . 5 


18 


3 LE 

den, of being born of parents lawfully mar- 

lawfulneſs of birth. 

LEGITIMATE, Adj. [legitimus Lat.] born, 
in marriage, | 

To LEGITIMATE, v. A, [legitimer, Fr. J; 
to communicate the rights of a perſon born in 
marriage to one that is a baſtard, Figuratively, 


W or make lawful. 
LEG IMATTION, S. [Fr.] lawfulneſs of | j 
So rn in marriage. 


the q of being. 

ME, or LEGU MEN, S. [/egume,' 
Fr. 2 Lat.] ſeeds which are not reaped, 
but gathered by the hand; pulſe, of 70 larger, 
ſeeds in general. 

LEGU'/MINOUS, Adj. CA 

belonging to, or conſiſting of pulſe. 
LETCESTER, S. the capital and county- 
town of Leiceſterſhire. In the time of the Ro- 
mons it was called Rage, or Rate Coritanorum, 
"as being on the foſſeway, and Roman coins diſ- 
Covered here. It ſtands on the river Soare, an- 
ciently the Leir; hence its derivation is a city 
or caſtle on the Leir, and it is half way ſur- 
rounded by the river, It is a very ancient place, 
was the ſee of a biſhop, and is ſeid to have had 
once 32 pariſh-churches in it: The firſt law 
of burning heretics, by which lord Cobham and 
others ſuffered death, was made in a parliament 
held here in the reign of king Henry V. de- 
claring the favourers of Wickliff 's dodvrine he- 
retics and traitors... In the civil wars it was be- 
ſieged by king Charles I. and taken by ftorm' 
May 31, 1645, when his army gave the garriſon 
no quarter, hanged ſome of the committee, and 
plundered the inhabitants, 
Fax not coming ſoon enough to relieve the place, 
beſieged it again, and forced the new garriſon to 
ſurrender upon terms. At preſent. this is the 
Largeſt, beſt built, and moſt populous town in 


—_ Fe. II. 


the ſhire; it is | a borough and corporation, go- 


verned pe a mayor, Ic. who returns two mem- 
bers to parliament, and had its firſt charter from 
King Its weekly market on Saturday is 
well urpiſhed with proviſions, eſpecially corn: 
the freemen of Leiceſter are exempted from pay- 
ing toll in all the fairs apd markets of England. 
In the high-fixeet i is an excellent piece of work- 
manſhip i in form of our Saviour's croſs, The 
moſt curious relique of antjquity preſerved here, 


is a piece of Moſaic pavement at the bottom of |. 


[a cellar, repreſenting the ſtory of Acteon torn 


to pieces by his own hounds; it is of moſt ex- ſoftening 


quifite workmanſhip, the ſtones being only white 
and brown, and very ſmall. | Leiceſter lies 98 
miles from London, lat, 52 deg, 37 min. N. 

long. 1 deg. 7 min. W. 

LETCESTERSHIRE, S, an inland county 
of England, almoſt of a cireular figure. It is 
bounded on the E. by Lincolnſhire and Rut- 
Jandſhire, on the S. by Northamptonſhire, on 


the W. by Warwickſhire, and on the N. by Der- 


byſhire and Nottinghamſhire. It is parted from 
Warwick ſhixe by the military way, called Wat- 
ling-flreet, and from Northamptonſhire by the 
rivers Welland and Avon the Less. It lies in 
the djoceſe of L ncoln, under the archdegcon of: 
Leiceſter. It is in the midlaud circuit, is 33 
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miles long, 28 broad, and 100 . ee 
containing 560,000 acres, 200 pariſhes, fix has, 


dreds, 13 market.towns, 10 parks, and about 


112,212 inhabitants. It ſends only four mem- 


bers to parliament, namely, two for the county, 


and the like number for the town of 
LEVSURABLE, Adj. [from leiſure] done at 
leiſure ; done gradually, or without hurry ; en- 
ing leiſore. ? 
LEISURABLY, Adv. at le; gradually, 
or without hurry or tumult. 
LEI'SURE, S. [or, Fr.] freedom from 
buſineſs or burry z vacant time z convenience of 
time. 


'TEFSURELY, Adj, deliberately 3 . 


gradually 
LEM Ma, S. [ay Gr. lemme, Fr.] in 
Mathematics, a king af poſtulatum or propoſi- 


tion, previouſly aſſumed or or laid down, to render 
pap nears 0 problem more clear and 
eaſy. 

LEMON, 8. [/:mon,, Fr, the fruit of the 
lemon tree. Linas places it in the eighteenth 
ſect. of his ſecond claſs, joining it with the ci- 
tron and orange. The ſpecies au three. 


LEMONA PDE, S. {/imonada, Ital.] a liquor | 


made of water, lemon-juice, and ſugar. 
To LEND, V. A. [lenan, blenan, Sax. 
let a perſon have any thing on condition 


turning it when demanded ; to N a — 
to uſe a ching on condition. of its being re- 


LE/NDER, 8. one . another to 


uſe any thing on ara returning it when 
Sir Thomas Fair- | demanded. 


LENGTH, "Þ lene, lency, leng, 22 0 
extent of a thing rom one end to another 
certain ſpace, portion, or extent of 63g or 
time; long continuance or protraction. . Length 
5 of days.” Dryd. Reach, extent, or d 
the e eee ee 

at 
0 LE NC THEN, v. A. to make longer; 
to continue, or protract the duration of any 
thing. Sometimes uſed with out by way of em- 
phaſis, to protrat ; to extend to a longer ſpace 
of time. To lengthen out his date. Dryd. 

LE/NGTHWISE, Adv. according 0 the 
length; with the end foremoſt. 


LEN IENT, At of lemens, Lat. Jeſſcoing; 5 
rendering leſs paints or violent. ative, or 
applied to medicines, 5 Oils are le- 


ec nient. Arbutb. 

To LENIF V, V. A. leniſer, old 0 - 
render leſs painful or violent; to aſſuage, i... 
5 lenify.the pain. D.. 
LE/NITIVE, Adj. [lenitif} Fr, ] leſſening 
any pain; ſoftening or emolient. 

LENITIVE, S. any ching applied to eaſe 
pain; any thing uſed to palliate. 

LE NIV, 8. [lenitas, Lat.] mildneſs;; 2 
tenderneſs of diſpoſition, exerciſed in overlack- 
ing ſmall, faults, and puniſhing great ones with- 
out rigour or ſeverity. a 
LENS, S. Lat. ] in P joptrics, a final 
roundiſh laſs of the figure 3 a lentil, general 
applied to a glaſs that is convex on 0 


* 
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diſeaſe wherein the ſkin ſcales off. Applied at 


0 — * 


Ley 


glaſs whatever, oy ; 

LENT, S. [Genen, Sax. lente, Belg.] a time 
ſet apart for abſlinence by the church, con- 
ſifting of forty .days, which receives its. name 
from its happening in the ſpring. It is ſuppoſed 
by Jerom, Leo, and Auſtin, to have been inſti- 
tuted even by the apoſtles themſelves, becauſe it 
is not enjoined in any ; and in thoſe of 
Nice, Laodicea, &c. in Tertulian, and in ſome 
of the oldeſt fathers, is mentioned as a practice of 
ſome ſtanding, | - 

LENTEN. Adj. ſuch as is uſed in Lent; 
abflinent, or ſparing. * A /enten ſallad cool'd 
« her blood. Dryd. ; 


LENTFCULAR, Adj. [ lenticulaire, Pr. ] | | 
I left on the ground. 


having the form of a, lens, or burning glaſs, 
LE'NTIFORM, Adj. [/ens, and forma, Lat.] 
in the form of a lens; ſhaped like a lens, 
LENTIGO, 8. [Lat.} a freckly or ſcurfy 
eruption upon the ſkin. 4 55 3 
LENTIL, S. ¶entille, Fr.] a plant, called 
likewiſe vetches. ä 
LENTISC, 8. [/entiſque, Fr. lentiſcus, Lat.] 
2 beautiful evergreen tree, which produces gum 
maſtich, ._ | 5 eee 
. LE'NTOR, S. [Lat. /enteur, Fr.] tenacity, 
or. viſcoſity, applied to the conſiſtence of bodies. 
Slowneſs or delay, applied to motion, In Me- 
dicine, applied to ſizey, viſcid, coagulated blood. 
LENTOUS, Adj. {/entus, Lat.] viſcous ; 
tenacious, applied to the conſiſtence of bodies, 
« In this ſpawn of a /entzus and tranſparent 
% body. Brown, wt OY 
LE'OD, [from the Sax. ] /eod in the compoſi- 
tion of names, ſigniſies people. As Leodgar, one 
of great intereſt with the people. 5 50 
LE!/OF,[from the Sax. ] in the compoſition of 
names implies love; thus Leofwin, is a winner 
of love. W beſt beloved. | 
LE'ONINE, Adj, [/e;ninzs, Lat.] belonging 
to a lion. In Poetry, a kind of verſes, the | 
middle of which always chimes or rhimes with 
the end, ſo named from Leo, the ſuppoſed in- 
ventor, ar, Ut vites pænam, de potib!s acci- 
© pe canam,. AO Pe 1 
EOPARD, S. [from leo, Lat, and pardus, 
Lat.] a large wild beaſt, reſembling a cat both 
in its actions and ſhape ; its head, teeth, tongue, 
claws, feet, tail, being like thoſe of that ani- 
mal ; it boxes with its forefeet, as a cat does her 
kittens; leaps at its prey, as a cat at a mouſe; 
and will ſpit muck after the ſame manner. 
_ LE'PER, S. [!epra, leproſus, Lat.] a perſon 
infected with a leproſy, - | 
: LEPORINE, Adj. [/{eporinus, Lat.] belong- 
ing to a hare ; having the nature of a hare, 
LEPRO/SITY,..S. [from lepreſus, Lat.] a | 


metals, the quality of ruſting, or wearing away 
in ſcales. A foulneſs,  *© The leprofity of me- 
c«c tals,”? Bac, ; + x ; : 
LE'PROSY,. S. [azzpa, G. ] a foul diſeaſe, 
appeoring on the ſkin. in dry, White, ſcurfy 
ſcabs or ſcales, which cover the whole body, or 
ſome part of it. . | | 
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LESS, a negative and privative termination 
from /eas, leaſe, Sax. laus, Goth, lenſe, Cimbr, or 
boos, Belg, Joined to a ſubſtantive it implies 
the abſence or privation of the thing expreſſed 
by = ſubſtantive, as Shameleſs, Childleſs, Fa- 
therleſs. 

LESS, Adj. [the comparative degree of Liule; 
from læs, Sax. Ia, Ruſſ. ] that which on com- 
' pariſon is not found as big or great as the thing 
it is compared with. ME ee 
|  LESSEE', S. {from Jeaſe] the perſon to 

whom a leaſe is given. 1, 

To LE/SSEN, V. A. [from {ſs] to diminiſh © 
the bulk, quantity, or quality of any thing, 
Neuterly, to grow leſs, ſhrink, or contract. 

LESS ES, S. [/aiſſes, Fr. ] the dung of beaſts 


LE'SSON, S. Leon, Fr.] any thing read and 
repeated to a teacher by a ſcholar ; a precept, or 
notion inculcated by teaching; a portion of 
feripture read in divine ſervice ; a tune pricked 
for a muſical inſtrument, and taught by a mu- 
fic maſter to his pupil; a remonſtrance, repri- 
mand, or rating lecture. „„ 
To LE/SSON, V. A. to teach or inſtruct, 
% Well haſt thou ie one us. 8 1 

LE'SSOR, S. one who lets any thing by 


leaſe, | 

LEST, Conj. [from /caf] for fear that; in 
order to prevent, ny. . 
To LET, V. A, [/ztan, Sax. ] to permit, 
allow, or grant; fo put to hire; to grant to 2a 
tenant. To let bload, to open a vein, ſo as the 
blood may flow out. To intruft with; to ad- 
mit, “ To Jet into the ſecrets.” „No. 
483. To let off, to diſcharge, applied to the 
diſcharge of artillery, To obſtruct ; to hinder, 
or oppoſe, from lettan, Sax. Before the firit 
perſon ſingular it implies reſolution, fixed pur- 
poſe, earneftneſs, and ardent wiſh, © Let me 
« die the death of the righteous.” Numb. xxiii. 
Io. Before the firſt perſon plural, it implies ex- 
hortation. © Riſe ; let us go. Mark. Before the 
third perſon ſingular, and plural, it implies per- 
miſſion or command. Let the ſoldiers ſeize 
& him.“ Dryd. Before a thing in the paſſive, 
it implies a pofitive command. Les this be 
« done. Dryd. : | 
LET, S. an obſtacle, hindrance, or obſtruc- 
tion. 
LET, uſed at the end of ſubſtantives, is de- 
rived from yt, Sax, and ſignifies little or ſmall. 
Thus oo, makes ccolet, a little or ſmall ow), 
and of eagle, is formed eaglet, a ſmall or little 
eagle. . 

LETHA'/RGIC, a [ /etbargique, Fr.! 
ſleepy : of the nature of a lethargy. 
LETHA'RGICNESS, S. lleepineſs 5 drow- 
LE/THARGED, Adj. ſeized with a lethar- 
gy; laid aſleep or enttanced. His diſcerning 


x» * 1 


« —are ltharged.”* Shak. 

LETHARGY, 8, Tletbargie, Fr. Andagyiay 
from Anbn, and neyia, Gr.] a diſeaſe confiſting 
of a profound drowſineſs, or ſleep, from whence 
a perion canngt be eaſily waked. 


. LE'PROUS Adj. | preux, Fr, ers ws. Lat. 
infected with a 1 5 27 Ne | 


""LE/THE, J. [an8n, from Marfarouas, Or] 
Rr4 1 - _. oblivion 


1 ro 2 >. a SLE 
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communicates his ſentiments to another at à di- 


OI eee 1 * 


the letters or types vſed in printing. 
_ LE'TTUCE, S. [la&uca, Lat] a plant which 
© derives its name fromthe milky j ice with which 


| turbu lent. 


- elſe; to make or lay flat; to reduce to a con- 
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F 
oblivion ; forgetfulneſs ; a ſtate of for exfulreſs, 
i” Lerke the river of obllyidh 2 Mit. 
"LETTER, S. a rd either in printing 
or writing, 'by which is exprefſed any of the 
fimple ſounds, of which ſyllables te = tho oſed '; 
a Written revflage ; 7 Writing Wheteby a perſon | 


Nance ; any thing to be read; à type with which 
books are Printed. In the plural leatnibg. «A 
& man of Tetters.”* | 

To LE'TTER, V. A. to mark or ftamp | 
with letters. 

LE'TTERED, Adj, learned; converſant in 
and impraved by reading; tnarked with letters, 
„ Gilt and lerrered* 7 

 LE'TTER-FOUNDER, 8. one #ho caſts 


- 
* 


J F 
LE'VANT, Adi, [or [Fr.] 


1 raif ing or makin 
« Fort 


ſk the levant and 
10 ponent winds” "Par: Lo Fr " Eaftern, 

" LEVANT,'S, the ea , particularly thoſe 
_ of the Mediterranean that ate eaſt ol 


213 VATOR, 8. = ſyrgeon' $ inftru- 
ment, whereby the depre parts of the Kull 
are lifted up. d. to thoſe 

do which | 


© LEUCOPHLE/GMACY, 8. es Aquos, 
and putz Aa, Gr.] a kind "of a dropſy,' con- 
Rd i = white flabby tumor all over the 

Ye 

" LEUCOPHLEGMA'TIC, Adj. troubled 
with a leucophlegmacy, or white flabby tu- 
mor. 

LEVEE“, 8. Fr. 1 the time of riſing. Fi- 
guratively, an aſſembly of perſons meeting 
together in a great man's houſe, to pay him 
compliments at his riſing. 

W 45 [12fi, Sax, livel, Fr. li- 
wello, beg, even, or not © having one part 
higher than another ; in the fame line with 
any thing elſe ; 3 equal in. perfection or dig- 
nity. 8 
To LE/VEL, V. A. to make even, or 
without any incqualities, applied to ſurface, 
To make of the ſame height with any thing 


Gition equal to that of another; to aim; to 
point a piece of ordnance in taking aim ; to be 
in the ſame direction or even with a mark; to 
to aim or make attempts. Vork did fuel 
« at thy crown.” Shak, 

LEVEL, S. a plane, or ſurface without any 
eee Figuratively, a rate; ſtandard, or 
condition, © Above my ordinary level," Dryd. | 
A ſtate of equality. In Mechanics, an inſtru- 


ment uſed by maſons to regyſate their work. A 


rüle. Be the fair Eu of thy actions laid.“ 
Priar. The line of direction in which voy piece 


of ordnance is placed. 
LE'VELLER, 8. one that makes any thing 
even, 


; 
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LEW, . 

4 line Parallel to the horizon, at one or 

„in 1 ne fo res of on 302 

ace with reſpe&t ta another, for lay ing grounds 
Nis, ane Saas Gra 4 8. moraſſes, 
conducting water, Cc. W e "19 
| "'LE'VELNESS, 8. . quality. | 
| CES. . 85 in Mechanics, the 
Fred "If not e firſt,” of the "mechanical 


LID rr. 8. lere r a  younghare, 
in the firſt year. 

LEVET, S. [lever, Fr.] the blaſt or ſound 
of a trompet. On which he blew as ſtrong 
Felt. Hudib. 155 

LEVIABLE, Asj. [from levy] that which 
may, be levied or forced to be Paid. W e 

& 67 chutfe of law.“ Bac. 

ä LEVIATHAN, S. yr, Hb.] the ero- 
codile. Commentators ae much divided in their 
opinions concerning this word, ſo: * making it 

& while 3 but if we co e diſeription 
given us of it in Fob xli. we ſhall find criteria 


_. | cough! to reſtrain It ro the crocodile, 


To LE'VIGATE, V. A. Liga 
C la uigo de Lat.] to erind ro an 
powder t 


atus, Lat. 
palpable 
weent two ſtones 5 to mix liquors till 
become ſmooth and incorporated. 
LEVIGA'TION, S. the act X of reducing hard 
bodies, ſuch as coral, into a ſobtile powder, 
by grinding them on a marble ſtone. 
LE'VITE, S. [levire, Lat, Azvirng, Gr, 
from Levi, Jacob's third. ſon} one of the tribe 
of Levi, who was by inheritance an inferior 
kind of miniſter in the Jewiſh tabernacle and 
temple, having the care of the ſatred utenfils, 
and ſomewhat teſembling in degree the deacons 
among Chriſtians, A raph -uſed'as a word of 
me ds when applied to. 3 Chriſtian” mini- 


LEVPFTICAL, Adj. wh to or deſcended 
from the Levites exerciſed by,” or confined to, 
the Levites. 

LEVTTV, S. [/evidas, Lat.] lightneſs, or 
want of weight ; inconſtancy, or e angeable- 
neſs ; unſteadineſs ; ; trifling waer; want of 
ſeriouſneſs, 

To LEVY, V. A. [bver, Fr] to raiſe 
or bring together, applied to armies. © Levied 
1 mighty army.” Davies. To raiſe or collect mo- 
ney as a tax or fine. ©** He ſhould ſuch a 
«© ſum of money. Clarend. In Law, to paſs; 
thus, to levy a fine, is $> paſs a fine. 

'LE'VEY, S. the act of raiſing men or mo- 
ney. War raiſed, "= Malice domeſtic, foreign 
© leuey. Sbal. 

LE WD, Adj. [lzwede, Sax.) wicked, bad, 
or ere « Void of learning or lewd in life.” 

ift, At preſent it is confined to fignify 
Hark or being loſt to all ſenſe of modeſty, 
© Lolling in a kw love bed. Shak. 

LEW'/DLY, Adv. wickedly or viciouſly. 
1 A fort of naughty perſons Imi bent. Shot. 
Lnſtfully : the laft ſenſe ſeems to be the only 
one in which it is uſed at preſent, | 

LEW/DNESS, S. the quality of giving . 
lonfe to luſt, or indulging ſuch actions and incli- 


LEV ELLING, s. the att orhct of finding 


12 nations as are inconſiſtent with Lew . 


* 


L 


Ws TEE, "eg on that indul, | wo 
or etiminal pleaſure. Ae ſuch vafters, 
Shak. Seldom ufed, © . 


LEWIS D'OR, Tr. pronounced lier Bo, 
a golden French coin,” having" fix L's croffing 
each other on the reverſe, valued. at twelve Hyres, 
or feventeen' filings Engliſh. 
LEXICO/GRAPHER, s, ere Fr. 


from MsTiyov d, Or.] a writer or 
cipro 1 : 8 5 wherein the 


etymologies and meaning c of, words ary 'es lain 
ed. 

"LEXICO'GRAPHY 8. See Lexi, 6 

WG 271 = 


e the art or practice of writing 


"LE/XICON, S. [atuxov; from Regie, from 
v, Or.] a book containing the explanations 
of words: generally confined to thoſe” which 
contain the explanation of words i in the Greek, 
er oriental langst . 


LEV, LEE, LAY, in baden of names, | 


are derived from leag, Sax. and ſignify'a field. 
LEV, S. (#1, in Law, a word in- 
troduced by the N fill uſed in law 
Terms de ley.” i. e. Terms in 


LVABLE, Adj. (Fr. from ier, old Fr.] 
obnoxious 3 fubj to; not exempt from. 
LVAR, S. one who wilfully and deliberate- 
ly tells a falſehood. 
LIBA'TION, S. [/þario, Lat.] the act of 
pouring wine on the ground in divine worſhip. 
Figuratively, the wine ſo poured. 

LUBEL, * [/ſibelle, Fr. libellus, Lat. a 
ſmall book] a malicious aſperfion, in printing 
or writing, tending to blacken the reputation of 

a perſon living, or the memory of one that is 
dead, in order to expoſe them to public con- 
tempt, hatred, or ridicule :- it is no juſtifica- 
tion that its contents are true, or that the re- 
putation of the perſon was antecedently bad; 
for the greater appearance there is of truth, 
the greater is the provocation of a libel, 3 Inf. 
or 5 Rep. 125, 131. Hawk. P. C. * 


To LVBEL, v. A. to print or oubliſh any 
thing that ſhall blacken the character of 2 per- 
fon, and expoſe him to public ridicule, con- 
tempt, or hatred ; to ſpread any defamatory re- 
port, by writing or printing. 


LVBELLER, S. one who fpreads a report | 


in OY which may blacken a perſon's cha- 
raQter 
' LYBELLOUS, Adj. containing ſome report 
which may blacken a perſon's character. 
LVBERAL, Adj, (Fr. liberalis, wes of, be- 
coming a gentleman z generous ; bountifu 
LIBER A/LITY, 8. [liberalite, Fr. hibera- 
as, Lat.] bounty ; a generous diſpofition of 
mind, exerting irſelf in giving largely. 
LYBERALLY, Adv. giving in a large man- 
ner, or without grudging. 


LVBERTINE, S. one who acts without re- 


ſtraint; one who pays no regard to the precepts 
of religion, In Law, a freedman, or a flave 
who is made free, from /ibertinus, Lat. 


8 BERT INE, Adj. e F r:] licen- 1 


% the /ibrarian,” 
LVBRARY, S. [/ibraree, Fr.] a large col- 


1 5 


tous n; having no reſpect to the e precepts of re: 
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LVBERTINISM, 8. an opinion or prae- 
wh which is incobfitent with the 1 of 
religion. 

LIBERTY, 8. [Iiberte, Fr. Iibertos,” 
the power in any agent to begin e or take u = 
thought, or to forbear any particular af 
according to the choice of the mind, where- 
by it chooſes to do one in preference to an- 


other. Political liberty, is a power of actin 


agreeable to the laws which are enacted by t 
conſent of a people, and no ways inconfitent. 
| with the natural rights of a fingle perſon, or 
* | che good of ſociety 2 thus it ſeems to be een 
dom, oppoſed to ſſavery, or neceſſity. A pri- 
viledge ; an exemption; an immunity; a di- 
minutſon, or relaxation of reſtraint; a leave 
or permiſſion. I ſhall take the e tg 
«© conſider. Locle. 

LIBTDINO Us, Adj. [[ibidineſus 
lewd ; given up to luſt. 

LIBI/DINOUSLY, Adv. lewdly ; 3 ina wan- 
ron or unchaſte manher. 

LIBRA'RIAN, S. [/ibrarius, Lat.] one 
who has the care of a a 3 one who tran- 
ſcribes or copies books. * This is the error of 


Broome, 


lection of books, either public or private. 
To LVBRATE, V. A. [libratus, from lis 
| bro, Lat.] to poiſe, balance, or counterpoiſe. ' 
LIBRA/TION, S. [Fr. from libratio, Lit: 1 
the ſtate of being balanced. In Aſtronomy, 
the balancing or trembling motion in the firma - 
ment, whereby the declination of the ſun, and 
the latitude of the ftars, change from time to 
time. The apparent irregularity of the m. on, 
by which the ſeems to librate, or waver about 


her own axis, ſometimes from the eaſt to the 


. 


: 


weft, and ſometimes fiom the welt to the eaſt. 
The libration of the earth, is that motion, 
whereby it is ſo reſtrained in its orbit, that its' 
axis continues conſtantly parallel to the axis of 
the world. 3 


| LV/BRATORY, Adj. [from libratus, x 


balancing; playing like a balance. A 
c nomers aſcribe to the moon a 9 mo- 
e tion. Dif. Trev. 

LVCE, plural of Je w_ 

LICENCE, S. [Fr ute Lat.) con- 
tempt of Liwful and neceſſary reſtraint ; a grant 
or permiſſion ; a liberty or conſent ; a power or 
authority given a perſon to do fome lawfuF act. 
In Canon or Ecclefiaſtical Law, a liberty or 
power granted to a perſon to marry without 
publication of bans, Among Publicans, a li- 
derty granted by a Juſtice of Peace for W 
beer, or wine, Cc. 

To LICENSE, WA; Ae Fr.] to ſet 
at liberty; to permit a perſon to do ſomething, 
which he could not without ſuch grant. 

LICENSER, S. one who gracts anne 


or liberty to do a 8 
ä I bee low Lat.] 
. or makes free with the 


ee S univerfities.” 
* "a the * Ss A x 


Lat.] f 


— 
” — 


4 
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. ic. | 4 
1 the Gllete of phyſicians, a perſon who 


has licence or authority given him for practiſing 
not admitted a fellow of the | | 


„ a a 


college, _ © 
To LICE'NTIATE, V. A. [bicentier, Fr. ] 
to permit; to authorize by licence, 
ICE/NTIOUS, Adj ts are ng Fr. Hin- 
tight, Lat.] not reſtraine 1 w, morality, 


ion; overflowing its bounds ; . UNCON- 
Gina. 121 The Tyber, whoſe licenticus waves. 


eur. Ade. with too much 
8 or freedom ; without any reſtraint from 


morality. 
LICE/NTIOUSNESS, 8. boundleſs liberty ; 
contempt or neglect of j uſt-reſtraint. 


LICH'FIELD, or LITCHFIELD, a pret- 


ty large and neat city of Staffordſhire, which, 
ined with Coventry, forms one biſhopric, 
origin of its name is this: About a thou- 
ſand poor people having keen inſtructed by the 
Care of Offa king of the Mercians, were all 
| martyred in one field here by the Pagans, hence 
called from the Saxon Liechen-feldr, © e. the 
peld of dead bodies, now Litchfield ;, and on 
the ſpot Oſway king of Northumberland bull 


a large church ; and for the ſame reaſon the de- 


vice or field armorial of the city is an open 
field, wich mangled carcaſes lying about. The 
city ſtands low, and is divided into two parts by 
a clear rivulet, over which are two cauſeways, 
with fluices upon them. That part on the S. 
- fide. is called the city, and the other the cloſe, | 
' as being incloſed within a wall, and a good | 
deep dry trench on all fides, except towards the | 
city, where it is defended by .a large marſh, 
formed by the above-mentioned. brook. The 
cathedral, one of the fineſt in England for ele- 
- Eance and regularity, ſtands in this cloſe. It 
was rebuilt by biſhop Roger de Clinton in 1148. 
The W. end is richly decorated with the ſtatues 
of all the kings of Jeruſalem, from David to | 
the . captivity, Litchfield lies -14 miles from 
Stafford, and 118 from London. Lat. 52 
deg. 42 min. N. long. 2 deg. 7 min. W. 
LICH- OWL, 8. 
fort of owl, ſo called by the, vulgar, from a 
ſuppoſition That it foretels death. | 


To LICK, V. A. [liccan,. Sax. leclen, Belg. ] 


to. touch or paſs over with the tongue; to move 
the tongue over any thing, to lap or take in by 
the tongue. Uſed with 2p, to:devour. 4 When 


4 luxury has lick d up all thy pelf.”” Pope. To | 


ſmear, or to drink up any moiſture. She 


«licks p all the dirt with her cloaths,” .. To | 


beat: a term. 
LICK, S. a blow. Give me a Tick acroſa 
the face. Dryd. The act of ſmearing or 


rabbing the tongue over any thing: a low 


word. 

LIC'KERISH, or LIC'KEROQUS, Adj, 
[Irceera,.. Sax.] nice in. the choice of food; 
-Eazer ; ; greedy ; nice; 5 een the appe- | 
tite, * 


L1C/KERISHNESS, 8 _ 
neſs after dainties ; ni * 
e 8. bra ] a beadlep? ho, 


* 


from 2 and owl] a 


| rarcy; from licutenance, Fr. 


9 nnn 


"tis 


tient as attended the confuls, and 0 
2 apprehending criminals, oa ens 


which ſhuts 
ſeep or wink, called likewiſe the cyalid, from 
x7 lied, Teut. 
„ S. [Fr. keg, Ital. Labs, Span.] In. 
with 


quor impregnated ome other body, ſuch 
as ſoap or ſalt, 
LIE, 8. [ Aga, gar. J a deliberate, wilful, 


and ori falſehood 3 a fiction. The 
* truth is moral, though the tale a lie.“ Dryd, 
See Lye, which is the e ways ſpelling, 


To LIE, V, N. an, Sax. ] to be 
of a wilful and cri Taebese 1 l 
To LIE, V. N. I _ I * bave lain, 
or lier, but the laſt preter is uſed ; from 
li-gen, Sax.] to reſt horizontally or with a 
great inclination upon any thing elle; to reſt or 
lean upon ; to repoſe or be in a bed. Ty lie by, 


to k 
« hich I have yet 


in — 5: 0 V 4 Divers of 


2 . Boyle, To 

be placed or ſituated. hat ies beyond our 

12 bee idea. Lal. To be in a perſon's 

to depend on à perſon, uſed with in. 

eavour as much as in thee lies,” Duppa, 

To 471 in, to be in childbed. Uſed with on, to 

be imputed to, © Let it lie on my head. But 

when joined With hands, to be tro ubleſome or 

tedious, „ Thoſe hours that lie upon their 

% bands.”? 4 4% 15 

LIE F, Adj. [lf Sar. lief, 55 dear or 
beloved. «« Lt 855 liege. 1 

LIEF, Adv. ingly, or "realy, «] 

© bad as oſs one: ee freedom,” 


| LIEGE, Adj. {pronounced £3 lige, Fr, 
:ligio, Ital.] bound by ſome feudal tenure ; ſub - 
ject: hence OTE. a_ ſubj Sovereign ; 
Their king and liege lord.” Spen. © Gov 
e our liege lor d. Grew, 

LIEGE, S. ſovereign 3 a ſuperior lord, 


ce TY me, my lege. Shak. 


to the Dane. Shak. 
LIE'NTERIC, Adj. belonging to the lien- 


tery, 
LITER, S. [from Nase and ere, 
Gr.] a particular. kind of looſeneſs, wherein 


no alteration, 
LI ER, S. {from, to lie] one that reſts or 


«« were fiers in ambuſh,** Fof. viii. 14. 

LIEU, S. [Fr. proncunced lu] place ; ; 
room, or ſtead ; on uſed with in. In licu 
4% of fach aq ivcreale,”” AA 
. LIEUTE/NANCY, 8. 

the office of a 

lientenant; ; the body of lieutenants. 
| ,LIEUTE'NANT, S. [Fr. pronounced /: f- 
tenant; from Lieu, Fr. and ee a deputy, or 
one that is commiſhoned to act for another in 
his abſence. In War, one who holds the pext 
rank to a captain, and aQts in his ſtead, when 


bſent or ine acitat & by accidents. 5 
ry org JIEUTE» 


LID, 8. [%, Sax. i, Belg.] a cover 
wn. cloſe upon, or into a veſſel ; 
the membrane; which covers the eye when — 


LIE'GEMAN, S. a ſubject. . Liegemen 


{pronounced Leffe 


the food paſſes through the guts with little or 


3 


lies down; one that remains concealed. « There 


C ² Be | 
STE 4) 8, { pronoineel | LICHT; 8. Ig and Erſe] chat ſen- 
— the rank. or office of a Leute - 


"LIFE, ural, bf, Sax, from V. 
fan, Sax, GU rod Ber and be- 
dy are united and co- operate; the LA 
oppoſed to the future ; conduct, or the general 
manner in which a perſpn behaves with reſpect 

to virtue or vice; the continuance or duration 
3 preſapt ſtate 3 an exact reſemblance of 
a living form. CCC be Weote- 
ing, applied to plants, The general ftate of 

mankind ; manners. Arts that Ir 
Far. _ Spirit; vigour ; vivacity; animal 
; % Full nature ſwarms with fe.” 


inns. S. the blood neceffary to 


17 LIFELESS, Adj. u of life ; dead, 
Fi guratively, withous vigour, power, force, or 
ſpirit, - © A 1 84 king.” Prior, 

LVFELE Adv, without vigour. or 


LF Paine | Adj. og e Beisg — or 


animal being, * Minerva, /ifelike.”” Pope, 
Mong ee S. the RY — 


1 5 be that 8 Pe bodies 
whereby are to excite t ſations 
in us ; a certain action of lumindus bodies on 
the medium between them and the eye; where- 
by they become viſible ; a ſtate wherein bodies 
become viſible ; rays proceeding from a lumi- 
nous body, Figuratively, illumination, inftruc- 
tion, improvement, or the diſcovery of ſome- 
thing before unknown. A point of view; 2 
fituation ; the direction in which light 

«« Setting them in their bee * 2 
No, 291. Explanation, or the means of e 

ing up any 25 e id One 


r « One 
“% of the lights of the age.“ 

LIGHT, Adj. [licht, Belg. licht, Teut. J 
eafily raiſed, or of ſmall weight; not burden= 
ſome to be borne, worn, carried or lifted up. 


| Dad. Eaſy | | 
« The taſk was gbr. Dryd. Adtive or 
nimble, « Liꝑbe of foot.” 2 Sam. ii. 18. 
Slight or trifling, © 2 1 bt 22 . 
Not thick or groſs. 


„ V. A. to 
any ſet on fire; to 

To LIGHT, V. e Bag] t to fall 
upon or meet with by chance, uſed with por, 
To diſmount, or deſcend from a horſe or car- 
riage, uſed with rom, off, and formerly down z 
inabi- | from alighean, 65 He lighted down from 
"the c ” 2 Kings v. 21. To fall or 
ſtrike, "i Os whomſoever it lghee,”* Hooker, 
To ſettle ; to fix, or reſt, © e 
« lights on that and this.” 
To LVGHTEN, v. 3 [ 


LIFTER,, $ "ane that raiſes any heavy 
2 from 1 ground ; one that raiſes any 
LYGAMENT, S. Fr, ligdmentum, Lat.] 


any thing that ties or 
mer. The ſoul beginni 


tomy, a e 


een de 

LIGAMENTAL: or LIGAME/NTOUS, 
Adj. compoſing, or of the nature of a liga- 
ment, © A firong Tigamentcus membrane. 
' Wiſemap. 

1 þ F. [gens 7 Lat.] the act of 
binding; the ſtate bound, or rendered | 


Se, by binding, 4 {It is the pation of ſenſe.” 


Spee?. No. 478. 
LIGA ATURE, S. [Fr.' ligat 15 bgatura, Fi: Lo. 4 LIGHT-FUNGERED, 
nd on as a d { conveyance ; » or 
bow, ;, the e ſtate of pg Tous , In 19 — LIGHT 
applied to -types that contain two cing, or ſw in running. 
Joined together; = f, A, J 1 LIGHT -HEADED, Adj. unſteady ; looſe ; 


ſation occafic in the mind by the view of 


Figuratively, eaſy to be endured, © Ligbi ſafe 
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* oa oy 


2 lar 
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= Bos wing a reſerobla Et equal; 
he ality or 1 „ ar in Y 
IS at 924 pro iced 9. That 
e 
ES 
| dy. in the f- | | 
qo ie * . Te as a father teh bi his 
children. rg cili, 13. In ſüch a man- 


“ Qoit e Tike men. 
1855 F 1 by « 1 5 555 probably, | 
bak 


Iv. 
A 11 7b it will, . 
10 LIKE, og A. 
8 2 


icia, or licigian, Sar. t 
to chuſe with ſome degree of 


18 g view 1 approbation, love, or 
HOOD, or .LUKELINESS, 5 


7 — appearance or, thew ; reſem- 
e or Francia \ truth, 
p Tock wt as ma liked; 
le by cheit es ke 


SFr Adv. p ably. 
To LV KEN, * N rep 

reſemblance ; z to c mpa 
© things — liken on ear; "Par. Loft, 7 


| * OY, . reſemblance; one that re- 
bles anot 


4 
e Adv, in like pener; ; alſo; 


er, or beß 
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te © he ene they TE, Ane e 


tear 1 der ; to dilme 


TN 8. [cofrupted fm ti] A 
bad pe Ag. ned with eg co 
A Ag: [rg he] e. 
e ks, 8. the quali of being 

WET on She, ih ee - pry 


ure or Pain, larly, .a e 
170 121170 or ng . 4 "In the 
re ay pl pu limbo mbo but. Tel 15 9955 
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LIME, S. [5% 1. 7m," Sclav, and Carn. 
che] ap bribe, rat Gr ga 
1 at which is laid ob by or Fs, catc 
or ſticks to the wings an birds 
to uch it, hence called e Matter 125 
which mortar is made, ſo Called becauſe uſed in 
cement ; from „im, "Belg, Im, old 
LIME, 0 in Rv, al called 9 the 
its wood $ | by 'catyers and 


+ 


15 78 and e p'erci by 25 N 2 
LI 510 V. A. with" lime ; to 

*, or unite as with Þ <3 *« To lime 
one ſtones together. Sbal, To manure 


Ez with lime, « 2 | Uni 
uratively, to or enſnare. 
«Oh 2 1 Prat. {las 1 
LIME-KILN, S. a a . ſtones are 
burr t to lime. 
VME-STONE, 8. the Roge of which 
um is made. | 
LIME- WATER, S. 2 | N by 
pouring boiling water on ünſlacked lime, and 


racking it off when ſettled. 

'LUMIT, S. [hmite, Fr. limes, Ya, Lat.] 
«bound 4, border 5 the anal ae fn 
| plac? or ſpace, ET A 
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244. 


Ry Limous (Rem hor mi "= 
e ie v. t r, 22 ba; 


1 «© The chub cats lin, and 
« ta » on * 41 
To LI W. Tien, Sar. to halt ; 


T. S. a ki of fi 
HE 15 5 Sal 1 1341 


mT ; 
INES. 8. 8. CE quality of being | t 

e applied t to ſtre N 
zer A in a 12 of haltiog 


III , Adj. 
24 47 ſoil,” 
10 1 

Le Bits, 8 8. "Thom Inch of ablinr inan, 
ax, to op, and pin] an iron pin th 1 
the wheel on the axletree, | 

LINCOLN, a Roman colony, Ys - and by hem 
called Lindum calma, which very eaſil alls in: 
to the preſent abbreviated a ppellation Lincoln, 
is an ancient tal; in Fase, From its fi- 
tuation on a hill it ſeems a collection of kve ci» 
ties, Lincoln is the fee of a biſhop, and the | 
largeſt dioceſe in England. The cathgdral js a 
magnificent fabric, and reputed the moſt ſpa- 
cious of any in N and, except Vork, being, 
from its ſituation en from five or NAN 
It has a double croſs or tranſept, w 
ſires or Rat which. are mean, but, 1 
want of height, and in the N. tower 1. the 
fineſt great bell in England, called Tom , of | 
Lincoln, as being conſecrated probably to Tho. | 
mas a Becket, It weighs four tons 1894 
pounds, will hold 424 — and is 22 feet | 
eight inches in circumference, . The middle or | 
rood tower is the higheſt j in the kingdom. This 
is a city and county of itſelf, its Juriſdiction 
extending twenty 8 10 round. It is governed 
by a mayor, who returns two members to par- 
liament, has twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, | 
Ec, It bas given, title of Earl to the 71 1 
family ever ſince the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

ere are four charity-ſchools, in each of y. Hich 


144 


thirty poor chil ten ate taught by clergymens |. to pedigree. 8 3 
widows: Linco on hes fift -two nles from | LINEAMENT, S. [Fr Hach mentur 22 
Vork, and 1 from London. Lat. 53 deg. | feature 3, er any mark either in the face or 


15 min, N, long. 275 min. 85 
LIN/COLNS} a 


n 
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| 
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. x A 22 5 


Kk, a maritime county, and 
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LINE, N 8. li 975 Linea, . tit 
18 | in | Hog 0 ly, ae * : 
ick 4 "any tenſion, conſider y. wi 

regard to. a. lender firing, 3 2 thaea 
e Hl in rule; the firing that af; 
| tains woe 6 eines a, lineament . 
m. 1 * {of letters writ- 
Frog printec 1 A fo Sher. 
45 *. REM A work, Own Bp, ot 


x: breach, a lo 
[IR * 7. 15 
« ran eaſtward,” Fa. Lo by 

| the 0 7 or equinoQtial 3 4 
17 or s 10 l. 


; cc I read your a 
To L 
the inſide. 
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15 3 family 

"LINEA Ab linealfs, \ from Lat, 

comp ofed o Ft lintated,. | 4 2 1 

66 fy igns,”” 9 Daſccnding' d Uy as, 
ſon from the father, Ge. 2 plied o genealoy 

Allied by Hee "deſcent. | «Only you Ty 1h 

| te meal to the throne." Dryd. „ 


e which diftinguiſhes one perſon from an 


one of the largeſt i in England ; but a great part | 


of it is fenny grounds, and ov [crflowed with | 


water. It is divided from Northamptonihire. on 


the S. by the river Welland, as it is from Vork - 
on the W. by the Humber, 


It has the | 


of lines; bavins the form. of 


u draught, or appearance of 4 Une or Jines 1 5 
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E U 8 f 


LIN 
LYNEN, 8. Ln. Lat] clath made of | 


LI NEN, Adj. Leut, Lat.] made of k- 
nen; reſembling linen in whiteneſs, ** Thoſe 
% hich cheeks of thine. Shak. 


LINEN- DRAPER, S, [from 8 

43 of dr raps Fr. oth) Feen who c. 

linens. 7 7 7 
LING, 8 

a kind of fea fiſh 


, 10, Lad er be 
wy . ate, 


me Ow bored from the | 


be o 7 {$6 3-0 F 


_ 


— 


ſeed of flax. 0 
LIN'SEY-WOOLSEY, "1 dj. [fey ines 
and * made are Bf N | wool, mixed to- 
get „ vile, mean, compound 
ed of Abenent an and unſuitable parts 3 mongrel, 
cc ale woolly be . frar i Pope... | 

from lunte or tate, 


1 and A ly; of wood with 
match 2. aſd] by" we in firing 
7 IN, 's [ Lint, Lat.] the ſoft ſubſtance 


called flax; 3 linen ſcraped by a knife” into a ſoft 
woally ſubſtance, uſed by SA. to lay on 


wounds. 
LUNTEL, S. [/inteaux, | * 11 
A part of a door frame, w ch croſſes the 
* to — two upright poſts. 

Tis ＋ denotes e flate of an infant | LION, S. [Fr. Zo, wag oF * 

that ſutks.; and beg, the quality of a per- þ moſt magnanimous of wild 

fon, who works for hire | | 'LYONESS, S. a the-lion, © 

WS LYNGER, V. N. Cl, Sat. long, LION. EHEARTED, Adj,” . ett 
langerh, , Teut.].to remain long in a ſtate of | cotirage, like « lion. Set ie, Mad Ri- 


ne or pain, Figuratively, to heſitate, or 
be ln A ſurpriſe. © Perhaps thou Ing reft in | 
thoughts detained.” Par. Reg. T0 
pe long in pectation or uncertainty ; to wr 
main long in any ftate, as loath to leave it; 3 
be long in producing an clic, 6. Lagvine | 
x, 80 pollen. 2 Shak. © | 
LUNGERER, S. .one who does 3 
mim ſuch a manner as to drein the time, or 
do it as flowly as he can, 
* * Adv. in a tedious or 


ee, 8 8. [Port,] language; tongue, 
or ſpeech : a low Word. 

LIN'GUADENTAL, Adj. in Grammar, | 
applied to the letters uttered be. — action 


a o the fre, and Ba, 


1 lingua, Lat. a 

1 12 Rag in languages. 
 LYNIMENT, S. [Fr. Jnimentum, Lat.] an 
- ointment ; ; br any medicine that may be ſpread | e 
or ſmeared over a fore. . 

LINING, S. [from ine, the verb.] the 
Inner covering of any thing; that which is 
within, << The Ani 5 of. his coffer. Shak, 

LINK, S. a 23 
thing doubled or forming a loop reſembling 5 
of a chain; any thing that connects; 
| Jn Reaſoning, a ſingle part of a ſeries 
or chain of e a propoſition, Join- 
el to a foregoing. and following ropoſition, a 
ſeries. A tor \ made of pitch 450 


2 Gr. 
© LINK, v. A. to connect or join ag 
ther as the. links a chain, Figuratively, to 
vnite in concord or frjendlhip ; ; to connect, ge- 
nerally ſed with taget ber. To link together 
% our duty and intereſt.” 77 40. 

INF. BO, S, a boy that carries a torch 
or ink, to light perſons in the night. 
4 LENNET, S. [iret, Fr.] a ſmall ſinging 
bird about the ſize of a er, covered with 


nguadentals | 


ring of a chain; any | 


hards, from | 


| «© chard.” Philips. - 
LI, S. [He, Sax. Alle, Lat.] the 
or outward part of the mouth ; that muſ- 
EY ous part which ſhuts and covers the mouth, 


boch above and” below,” Figuratively, the edge 


of any thing. = wounds the lips fink.” 
Wiſm, To make a Ip, is to hang the lip in 
Anger and contempt. 44 1 will make alpa 
[© the phyficians.”* Shak, ' © 

©LIPO'THYMOUS, Aj, {from Atze and 


e Gr.] (eboning; fainting. A Ipo. 
4 languor,”” Jos 
* LYPO'THYMY, S. Ly; ee! in 


Medicine, a ſudden &. [Re Type or failure of 


the animal and vital functions; a ſwoon, or 
fainting fit. ; 
' LIPPED, Adj. [from a. having lips. 


'LIP/PITUDE, S. [Fr. kppitudo, Lat.] a diſ- 
eaſe in the eyes 570 ſrom a 7 of their na- 
tural moiſture, which makes them feel dry, and 
38 red; called likewiſe blearedneſs of the 


"LIPWiSDOM, S. an appearance of wil- 
dom in diſcourſe without practice. „ All is 
LT SE lipeoiſdom which wants experience.“ Sid- 


"ti UA'TION liguatus, from /iquo, 
Lat. 1 act . e of being 
melted. © Congealed beyond liguation. * Brown, 


T0 LI UATE, V. N. Tliguo, Lat.] to melt 
or turn. into liquor. They are apt to /iquate,” 
LVQ FACTION, S. [ liguefaio, Lat.] 
the act of melting; the ſtate « 4 that is 
melted 
LI 


QUEFIABLE, Adj. from liquſy] ca · 
pable of being melted. l 

To LYQUEFY, V. A. [liquefer, Fr. 1 : 
acio, Lat. ] to melt, applied to fire. To diſ- 
ſolve, applied to liquor. 1 

LY QUID, Adj. [liquide, Fr. liquidur, Lat. at. 
fluid, or giving way to the lighteſt touch. Soft 
or cle e to ſound. In Grammar, off 


| browniſh. feathers, | 


1 


r 


 hounced without 3 and applied; to 
| bein ue A A} 


Incloſed ground, in a tilts are run, and com 


word for word, applied to tranſlations 5 co 
tg of leners. 


4 hy * 9 
3 = 
x . 4 


2 LVQUID, 8. 2 9 whic has the provery 


1 | fluidity, and of f wetting, other - bodies im 
merged in i 3 
I LIQUIDATE, v. A. to clear away. 'or | 
rad ppl, mmerce eee en 
"Lin 2 1577 18 | * 
. DITY 8. fubtilty. 7 ay n 80 
Ed 8. 1 having its 


=D ail pt ns mating nd ahering a0 07 


75 QUORICE, 8. a Yiaeet root, uſed. e 
2 : its flowers ate rods like thoſe of the by-| 61 


7 OR, 8. h teur, Fr. liguer, Lat. any 
. Wer 425 applied to ſomething 
which has ome * or intoxicating in- 

ients ſteeped in ĩt 

To LYQUOR, V. A. to drench or weilten, 

To LISP, V. A. Iuliſp, Sax. leſp, Dan. ] to 
ſpeak with N an application of the 
tangue to the tee 
_ LISP, S. the act Cf faking whh wh. fre · 
quent an application of the tongue to the t 
or palate, ! A very pretty Ii 11715 „No. 60. 

LISP ER, S. one e li or with 
too frequent an eee of his ebe to his 
teeth or palate, 


"LIST, I 52. Fr.] 2 roll, or catalogue. 


bats are fought : hence to, enter the lite, is to 
contend with a. perſon, either with bodily 
ſtrength, or by way of diſputation and argu- 
ment, A ſtrip on the extremities” of cloth; a 
border. To let them ſtand as a. M or nes 
« ginal border. Hooker... 


To LIST, V. N. I Han, San.] to chuſe, or | La 


deſire; to be diſpoſed or inclined ta. To 
« ſpeak as they A. Hooker. 
To LIST, V. A. [from In, a roll] to enliſt 


or regiſter ; to retain and carol. as ſoldiers. or | ſome 
_ fGilors ; to hearken to; from hly/an, Sax. 


LISTED, Adj. ſtriped; marked with lines 
er ſtreaks. of a colour. 
To LYSTEN, V. N. I &/y/an, 8 to 
N or give attention to. J le to me. 


en S. one who hearkens or e 8 
to what anather ſays... 

LIVSTLESS, Adj. without any inclination -r 
determination to one thing more than an 
careleſs ; heedleſs. 

LISTLESSLY, Adv. without thought or EH 
tention, 

LI'STLESSNESS, . 0 want of joclination o or 
attention, 

LVTANY, S. [vitanie, Fr. from N 
Gr. upplication] a general fopplication uſed in 
public worſhip to appeaſe the wrath of the Deity, | 
and to .requeſt . thoſe virtues which, a perſon 
wants: the Litany of the church of England 30] 


an excellent com ſition. 


+a 


— LVTERAL, Adj, [Fr. from litera, 1 18 
cording to its primary,and moſt obvious ſenſe, 
oppoſed to figurative. Following the ci or 


ceth Fr.] 


— — ——— ee BO... 
5 * , - Lf 8 
Nin OT In ? W 


1 IT 
LITERALL v. according rg 
4 15 and rivets 225 of words, oppoſed 1 
guratively,. With cloſe adherence to the wor 


or ſenſe of an 9 applied to se Az. - 
LITERA'TL,* $.[Ital,] the 21 
cc ; ſhall. co conſult ; Literati.“ 


3 


ular...” 


It 1 7855 | 

120 7 radi | 1 
HARGE, S. 

by vitrified 8 70 or without a mix 


* 1 
111 Adj paar 13 fp, 


„ 8. the quality of bane ſiant, 

* 955 e 

| "LUTHER," 4441. Tf lice] ſoft; pliaat 3 
affording little or no ceſi . Through h che 


&« Jitker ſcy. Shak, Bad; forry ; corrupt, = 
LITHO'MANCY,. S. fem bloc, ; and 


 parrue, Gr. the art of prophecy]. dic on, 
or the art eee by ones, * Litho- 
ivination by this flone.” Brown. 

ITI. * R/IPTIC, Adi. liths 0. 


in Medicine, applied to t 
which are ſuppoſed to have the power of dil 
the ſtone in the bladder, 1 Kian. „„ 
'LITHO'TOMIST, [irom 6 2 py 
THAW, Gr.] a furgeon who extracts the f fone 
by cutting, or opening the bladder. 
LITHO'TOMY, S Solon e 
or practice of cutting for the ſtone. 
| WICCA Ta Sa; Fx, & ans, I 
| to? in a law-fuit, 8 5 


Dig AN, AS; 
- KD LITIGATE, 5 8 
"Lt conteſt in law. 
18A TION, S. liabe i] * w 
law, 
” LxTp6104s, 5. [ite jeux, 2 72 qua: 
wrangling z fo nd of going to law 
c eontfovxertible. 4 In gia 
&« controverted caſes.” Hooker, gs 
LITIGIOQUSLY, Ads, ia 
manner; in a manner * 
law-ſoits, | 
* LITFGIOUSYESS, 5, 4 wrangling ng diſpeb- 
IBT TEA, 70 Hats, 7 2 borne 
% = 5 tiere, 1. 8 
5 a bed; 3. ſtraw laid an- 
der animals or plants. A breed of young, N- 
nerally applied to t = of ſwine. - Any number 
of 2a; thrown, careleſsly or confuledly w- 


e LITTER, AA. 7 bring. forth young, 


applied to fwine, To cover with things i a 
9220 and Perk: nr) to ſypply. cy 


with ftraw to lie 9 
ar, «bf, ſuperfat. Ia 


ring 


E hor{cs, containing 


LITTLE, A4 [coma 

{mall in Rapp, Wee, number, digauy, 

5 LITTLE. . to 2l f e z a froall part af 

LI aim Pac 

portion; * fit Lg affair, << How little gives thee 
© Joy, ox pain. Frier. Not moch; > any 

thing, * Thele they are bred Tor and ** 
ce elſe,” C. 


2 


3 


chick neo 


s + 
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— SCRE EEY 
LE EY : 


—_ CF TIE. 


9 * 
ny 


5H 1 
1 Adv. i finall degree or qban- | 
: an n or qa 
1 J. bg of Bulk or 
fro GY, See peck, e, „64 
drk] a form of prayers ws Bt pu ublic 


| „The Engliſh {urgy was 
re, The a nid 50 


uud pe . Ip E 
bog prayer be ing then in th 28 they 
5 4 at preſent, excepting that there was 'no 


feſßon 2 a abſolution; e Sn W 8 


's prayer. - 
ten eommandments . . r 
1 we- 


$ made with bread and — mixed 

ter, and in the prayer f for C 1 8 church t li- 
ant, thanks were given to God for his won 

4 5 Keelared In his faſtits,” in the "bleſſed 


irgin, the patriarchs, prophets, and 
Nang i N ſaints e com- 
99114 dos 's mercy and peace. : to this the 
prayer, now uſed, was joined ot, 
1 8 5 Vith ſome words now 7 out, pe 
2 b "oak th at the bread, and 8 . 
AS, y and blood. of "Jef beloved San 
1 däpellm, Mg whe. form of the EE: 
e _ the child? s forehead, n 
pave Feaſt, with an adjuration of 
Fatih 21 which the child was di <1 br 
tim mes [3 be font, if well, but otherwiſe 
pre ed; 'Beliges theſe, ſeme other ceremonies 
iz in the office for the fick, as is. ſup- | w 
ne , 785 the form was altered at 
W n of Calvin. 
1 erung, S. [Lat. ]. in Megals wat 
* * the Hape of a biſhop's crofier, 
V. A. ah pos ny the 
rt, as in , or 7 lyfiax or u, 
545 2 . ant the fern 
united and. co-operate together; 3, to 
70 ng. A rep manner An u regard to habit, 
og or ill pine or miſery ; to continue in 
ife Jae 


be With, to converſe or contj- 
oye: . . 


houſe with another. Then 
. 4% r On vegeta bles.* 2 uth, 


a LIVE, Adj. oh 1 ed long as, in 


5 quick ; oppo to dead. j 
ien Fee or not extinguiſhed J, applied to 
Gi live codl. Boyle. : 
"vet ts HOOD, 8. 
Lad, Sax. ] ſopport of life ; tene ; 
lafficient to ſupply the necallaries of life, 
LFYVELINESS, S. appearante of life, © Live- 
& lineſs which the freed om. of 2 
% appear. Viva ity 
frock. of Ja * fellows That 
0 — Firit.” Locke. 


vity; ſprighe- 
bare 40e, 


'ELONG, . Adj, tedious it laſting; du- 
b * Haſt builr th thyſelf a livelong monu- 
ment!” Ni Als 


Fa on or LIVELY, Ady. i in a briſk, 
ns, and active manner. With a ſtrong 
. Ne applied to deſcription © or painting. 
*. Adj. briſk ; vigotous ; ; Say; z au 


e e i. be A Tir imitation of | 


* 5 
Lier. Dry 2 ** 


com. 


om lively, and hood; 4 


pencil makes 


e. Shak. To be fv} ported ; to} 


L 


312 


Nen S. one Che is aeg or ediliniied 


in life ; who lives in particular mannet 
with 2. to virtue, . or 
Anatotny, : pretty Ga 


maſs of a dark red colg „ a little incline 
Rllbie; Brunet ibm n pax ſean 
— 41. 31 | 
partly in the epi e id to purify 
the maſs of df by Delis the biligus' u- | 
Mio it contains. | 
£ LIVER-COLOUR oy a { 
F'VER-GROWN ving a 
over-grown liver: - g N of — N 
LI VER WORT, 8. there is 4 very ee 
flower of this name, which is called ca "hay 
Laf. from its reſembling the | tobrs of tl 
Befides which there are two plants ed 1755 
that called af · coloured nd liverwort; is 
ma 7 . 5 8 . of a 


LIVERY, S aw, the 
* of ang e teleaſe fron 
n is ob 
ed; ie fate of 
5 3 dea! S ziven to e any ern 
a public ſtable, where 
Nipples prog 4134 . 
cloaths of a — 85 ee we given 
him by his maſter. In London, a citizen, w 
Weits a 
libefty of voting fo "members that repreſent 
the city in * 
of Em 
EX VID, Adi. 2 Fr. froidus, Lat] ai | 
coloyred with blow black: and bl Ute, 
tion, cauſed of 2 Hwy 4 black Loa ; ring 
loy r. 


iis ; 
ardſhip ;; the writ hy which 

23 at a certain 
0 157 at 1 applied to horſes, ſig 
kept in 
gown /; at public cavalcades, and has 2 
ent, 
LIVES, S. che plural 
' LIVPDITY; 8. Fiesch Ft.] diser: 


150 life 
ee, Adv. ina living . 
.LVVRE, S. [Fr. from libra, Lat: JaFrcach 

money of account, conſiſting of 20 ſols, each 
ſol containing 12 deniers. 
LIXFVIAL, Adj. FRO lixiviam, Lat. . 

5 with ſalts; like a licivium; obran 
y calcining vegetables, and mixing their aſhes | 

with water; belonging to lie. 
LIXUVIATE, or LIXVVIOUS, Adi la. | 

vieux, Fr.] made from burnt vegetables, and ex 


tracted by lotion or Klar te imp 
3 water reg- 


' EIXFVIUM, 8. [Lat. 
nated with ſalts or aſhes. 

LVZARD, S. [/ifarde, Fr. a Ital; 1. 
cerrus, Lat.] a ſmall creeping creature of a green 
colour, with four legs, reſembling a crocodile; 
there are ſome in Arabia a cubit long. In Ame- 
rica they are eaten by the natives of Peru, a 


appears by Don Juan de Ulloa's travels, © * 
f 5 Y an abs 


LL D. [ tegrflature doctor, Lat. 
| breviature, 5 doctor of he l law. 


4 vob 354 


> 


1h 1 L Sat." look "ſee 11. 
bold * 
* 10 Ac 


{ 


- time, 


— 


1 R 9 d n 8 £ 
* ” , 5 
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yy 1 1 7 
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LOACH, 8. Cache, Fr.] a fiſh, of the non- 


-. 


fpirous kind, with only one fin on the back, 
that breeds in little and clear brooks or rills: it 
grows not above a figure long, and is of a thick - 
neſs proportionable to its length; and its mouth, 


like the barbel's, is under its noſe. + _ 
LOAD, S, Lade, blade, Sax. ] a burthen; a |. 


| LL DE 
LO'/ATHSOME, Adj. abhorred 3. deteſted 3 


| cauſing ſatiety, diſguſt, or nauſeouſneſs. 


LOAVES, S. the plural of Loaf, 


* 


Los, 8. [7appe, Teut.] an heavy, dull, or 


ſtupid perſon. Lob a- pound, a priſon; the Rocks 3 
or a place of confinement. g 3 77 
To LOB, V. A. [from the ſubſtantive] to 


freight, or lading 3 as much weight as any per- let fall in a clowniſh manner. Lob 'down 


ſon or animal can bear. Figuratively, any thing 
that depreſſes, applied to the mind. 

To LOAD, + A, to put goods on board a 
ſhip ; or burthen on 4 man, or a beaſt of car- 
riage. Figuratively, to encumber or embarraſs, 
To charge, applied to a gun, or other fire - arms. 
To make grievous. | | 

LO/ADER, S. a perſon who puts the freight 
on board a ſhip, or a burthen on a man, beaſt, 
or in a carriage. | 

LO'ADSMAN, S. [from laden, Sax. ] a pi- 
lot, or a perſon that conducts into, and out of, 
harbours, | ; bs ER 

LO'ADSTAR, S. [more properly, as written 
by Mandeville, lodeflar ; from lædan, Sax, to 
lead] the pole far, ſo called from its leading 
and guiding manner, e | 

LO/ADSTONE, 8. [properly . sdefont, or 
kading-flone ; from laden, Sax, to lead, and 
ſtone, on account of its guiding or directing 
mariners by the needle, which points, when 
touched with it, towards the north] the mag» 
net; a peculiar rich iron ore, found in large 
maſſes, of a deep iron grey, when freſh broken, 
and often tinged with a browniſh or reddiſh co- 
Jour ; it is very heavy, and is remarkable for 
attrating iron, and giving it an' inclination or 
direction towards the nor th. ( ; : ; 

LOAF, S. { plural laaves; laf,, Sax. ] a maſs 
of bread : it is diſtinguiſhed from a cake 
by its thickneſs, Any maſs into which a body 
is wrought ; but in this ſenſe it is uſed adjec- 


2 


| tively, © As a piece of loaf ſugar.'” Mort. 


LOAM, S. [/im, lam, Sar leem, Belg.] the 
common earth, confiſting of clay with a mixture 
of ſand in it: the black earth called mould; a 
reddiſh earth uſed in making bricks z a kind of 
mortar made of the beſt earth by, tempering it 
with water, ſtraw, Ce. | 2 

To LOAM, v. A. to ſmear with loam, marl, 
or clay; to cover with clay, - 55 

LO AM, Adj, marley, or clayey, : 

. LOAN, S. [ Aun, Goth, Bln, Sax. ] any 
thing lent 3 the intereſt, premium, or conſide- 
ration for money lent; any thing given to an- 
other on condition of his returning it at a certain 
* + * EG EAT 18 
To LOATH, V. A. to look on with great 
diſguſt or abhorrence; to ſee food with nau- 
ſeouſneſs or ſqueamiſhneſs, 5 EY 

, LO'ATHER, S. one who ronfiders any thing 
with abhorrence. © * 

LO'ATHFUL, Adj. full of abhorrence or 
ating z abhorred or - tated. * Loathful fin.” 

penſer, | | 


LO\ATHINGLY,, Adv. in a manner that 
teſtifies abhortence or hatred, __ 
Kd 'ATHNESS, S. unwillingneſs ;. reluQtance ; 

i ©. 4 V l 5 | 


f * 


1“ their heads. Shak, 


LO BBV, S. [/aube, Teut.] a porch or open - 
ing before a bow. 4 
LOBE, 8. [Fr. from Aegec, Gr.] a diviſion, 
or diſtinct part: uſually applied to the two parts 
into which the lungs are divided, and likewiſe 
to the tip of the ear. fant STR 
_ LO'BSTER, 8. {/eppefire, Fr.] a ſhelfith, 
which when caught, is blackiſh, . but when 
2 is red 1 a low cant word for a foot ſol- 
ier. | | 3 
en 8. [a diminutive of lobe] a ſmall. 


LO!CAL, Adj. [ Fr. from focus, Lat.] hav- 
ing the properties of a place; relating to place g 
being in a particular place; confined or appro- 
priated to any particular place. | | 

LOCA'LITY, S. exiſtence in place; rela- 
tion of place or diſtance, _ : | 


* ; S * 


' LO!iCALLY, Adv. with reſpect to place. 
LOCA'TION, 8. [ /acatio, Lat.] fituationz 
with reſpec to place; the act of placing; the 
ſtate of being placed. | | | 25 
LOcE, S. Scot. A, Gr. ] a lake.“ A 
6e lake or loch. Cheyne, In Medicine, a com- 
poſition of a middle conſiſtence between a ſy- 

rap and a ſoft electuary, uſed in diſeaſes of the 
ungs. "Goes £3-* 
-LO'CHIA, S. [Lat. Axa, Gr.] the evacua- 
tions conſequent on a delivery. PLE, 
LOCK, S. [ loc, Sax. lucco, locherto, Ital.], an 
inſtrument with ſprings and bolts, uſed for the 
ſecurity of doors, drawers, Ic. The part of a 
gun by which fire is firuck ; a quantity of hair 
or wool hanging together; a tuft or ſmall quan- 
oy of hay. Smelling to a lack of bay.” 

ai. In a river, a place where the waters 
are confined by floodgates, to ſwell and increaſe | 
the natural depth and force of the fiream, in 
order to render it navigable, ' A place where. 
thieves carry or hide ftolen goods; an hoſpital, 
where none but perſons affected with the-yene-, 
real diſeaſe are admitted, _  - 


Sc. by turning the key round in a lock. Tp, 
lock up, to ſhut up, or confine, To cloſe, 
LOCKE, (Joux) was born at Wrington, 
ſeven miles from Briſtol, in 1632. His father 
belonged to the law, and was ſteward or cqurt- 


ſent by him to Weſtminier-ſchool, and Was re- 
moved from thence in 1651 to Chriſt-church, 
Oxon, where he was a ſtudent. His peculiar 
ſtudy was phyfic, in which he made no ſmall 
progreſs, as appears from the dedication of the 
great Sydenham to his O8ſervatiores Medicæ. 
To enumerate the public employs he was bo- 
noured with, and diſcharged with no ſmall praiſe, 


} 


would be to rofiect fame vpon him from a guar- | 
N 1 1 WG. 5 2 ; ter, % 


2 N 1 


To LOCK, V. A. to ſhut or faſten a door, 


| keeper to col. Alex, Popham : our author was 
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LOG 
| mulation, or the act of putting in a certain place 
In Fortification, an encampment made by an 
army; the poſſeſſion of an enemy's works, 

LO/DGER, S. one who lives in an apartment 
hired in the houſe of another ; one that reſides 
ny 1 88 

LODOING, 8. rooms hired in the houſe of 
another; a place of reſidence; a place to lie in; 


„ BOD 
ter, hence perſons of leſs genius might expect 
fo For if we conſider the great fervice he has 
done to philoſophy and religion, by ſubverting 
the babel of ſchool learning, ee the 

of Ariſtotle, which was for ſeveral ages 
© Iooked on as the ſtandard of truth, and his in- 
troducing ſuch a ſyſtem in its ſtead, a8 contri- 
© utes to the enlarging our thinds, the diſcover- 
ing of truth, and the improving of reaſon to its | harbour or covert. bg 
utmoſt extent, we muſt Jook on him as a won- } LOFT, 8. [t, loft, Brit.] a floor ; the 
der, or at leaſt a glory, not only to his own | higheſt floor in a houſe ; rooms in the higheſt 
country, but likewiſe to his ſpecies. His life | part of à bulding. 
was not tefs amiable than his writings 3 bis con-“ LO/FTILYy Adv, [from y] on high ; in 
verſation being &afy and facetious 3 he won the | a place at a diſtance from the ground upwards, 
| Jove of thoſe that knew him by his probity, and | Figuratively, in a proud, haughty manner; ſub- 
was always ſafe from the attacks, either of | limely, BB 
Falſchood or « flatterer. His complaifance was] LO FTI NESs, 8. height or diftance from 


Wee  vOaAat aa Tea co LC 


_—— — 


free from fervility ; his behaviour fuch as be- | the ground ards ; elevation; ſublimity; 
; — — f : * 


ſpoke a perſon experience, and as great 

No aanity, page pcm ety 8 

ö tipect of his inferiors, the eſteem of his equals, 
aud the confidenceof his ſuperiors. His temper 
Wwak ſomething choleric, but ſoolr pa 3 and 

3 3 reſentment, it was againſt 

1 nſelf, fe ving given way to a paſſion, 
„ 
3 dut never did any good, His 7 religion 
| o 
F higher than ſome of his adverſaries 


a diſtance from the ground; ſitu 
fublime ; elevated; proud ; haughty. 
LOG, S. [from togge, Belg. a ſhapelch 
bulky piece of wood. Figuratively, a fuggih; 
inactive perſon, An Hebftew meaſure, fire- 
fixths of a pint. © A Hg of oil.” Lev, tir, 
10. In Navigation, a ſmall piece of timber of 
a Manzular form, having lead at one end, to 
rake it ſwim upwright in the water, and a line 


LO'FTY, Adj, [from ft or ] high; at 
ated on high; 


* 
- 
* 


perhaps allow. His death, Which he ſaw 
approaching the viſtoes of ſeveral years, 
gave him no trouble; for his thoughts and ſtu- 
dies, in his latter days, were employed purely in 


LOCKER, ! | 
„8. any thing that is faſtened with 
a lock ; a drawer. 
LO'CERAN, $. a kind of ranunculus, 
LOCOMOTION, 8. [from cur, Lat, and 
»:0tio, Lat. ] the power or akt of changing place. 


„ All progreſſion or animal hcomeotion.”” Brown. 


LOCOMO'TTVE, Adj. I from leu, Lat. 


| and moves, Lat.] changing place; having the 


power of moving from one place to another. 
LO'CULAMENT, S. \ leculum, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, a little diſtinct cell or partition in the ſeed 


_ veſſels of plants. 


* 
LOcusr, S. I leeufia, Lat.] an animal 
fomewhat reſembling a grasſhop 
derably larger, and of a browniſh colour, voy 
deſtructive to vegetables, moving in herds whi 
are headed by a particular one of the ſpecies, 
und therefore not inelegantly compared to an 


. army, According to the gar port they are 


very numerous in the eaſt; and Dr, Pocock in- 
forms us, in his travels into Egypt, that they 
are eaten by the natives of thoſe parts. 

To LODGE, V. A. [logian, Sax. lager, Fr.] 


to fupply with a houſe to dwell in for a certain 


time; to afford dwelling, or to admit a perſon 
to lie or dwell in the ſame houſe. Figuratively, 
to place, fix, or plant. Ideas that are lodged 
« in the memory. Locke, To take up refi- 
dence for a night. | | 
LODGE, S. a ſmall houſe in a park 
reſt ; any ſmall houſe or habitation, ** A por- 
«Sc ter's lod "Pp FM NE, 


2 . ; 
LO'DGEMENT, 8. Lim, Fr. ] accu- 


. 
S 
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, but confi-- 


fixed to the other with knots at about forty-two 
| feet diſtance from each other: its uſe is to keep 
account, and make an eſtimate of a ſhip's way, 
| by obſerving the length of line unwound in half 


a minute's time, the ſhip ſailing the ſame num 


ber of miles in an hour, as the knots which are 
run out in half a minute. 
__LO'GARITHMS, S. Jarichine, Fr. from 
Xoyog and arb He, Gt. ] certain artificial num- 
bers proceeding in sfithmetical progreffion, cor- 
| reſponding to as many others proceeding in geo- 
metrical proportion, and ſo fitted to the natural 
| numbers, that if any two natural numbers ar 
multiplied and divided by one another, the cor- 
reſpondent numbers anſwer all thoſe concluſion? 
by addition or ſubſtraction. They were invented 


— 


by Napier, lord Marcheſon, a Scotch baron, and 


afterwards completed by Mr, Briggs, Savilian 
or at Oxford. 5 ; 

© LO'GGERHEAD, S. [from logge, Belg. ant 

Bead] a perſon that is ſtupid, and of flow ap- 

| prehenfion ;* a blockhead. Three or fou 

& Agger beadt.. Shak. To fall to loggerbeads, 

or go to loggerbeads, is to ſcuffle of fight without 


weapons. : 5 
' LOGGERHE'ADED, Adj. dull; fupid; 
ſlow of underftanding. © Your gg and 
cc unpoliſh*'d groom.” Shak. 4 . ; 
LO'GIC, S. [ logique, Fr. hgica, Lat.] the at 
| of ufing reaſon well in our inquiries after truth, 
and the communication of it to at w a par- 
ticular method of reaſoning. By a /ogtc that 


10 eee, e he might call hid | 


% own. Clare 8 
LO/GICAL, Adj. belonging to, or taught in 
| logic ; ſkilled in, or furniſhed with logie. 5 


F 


LO'Gl 


clear and hgical head. Spe, No. 287. 


—— 


| Brit, ] the back of an animal as caryed by a 


' don, being in Surry, and on the 8. banks of 


1 3 8 1 p * 
* x 
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7 LON. 
LO'GICALLY, Adv. reaſondbly j necordir 
to the rules of logic, Oy 
LOOPCTAN, 8. [logicien, Fr. logiens, Lat,] 
2ͤ INE PO RO 


logic. ; > , 
LO'GIEST, 8. | 7 4, Lat. Neyo , Gr, one 
{killed in Ke 4 and in A 1 
- LOGV „Adj. See Legiß] in Arithme- | 
tic, applied to the of tes | 4 Ring frac- 
tions, uſed by aſtronomers before the invention 
of logarithms. A curve, fo called from its 
roperties and uſes in conſtructing and explain- 
g the nature of logarithms. wh 
LO'G-LINE, S. [See E Jio Navigation, a 
ſmall line, faſtened to 'a piece of board, and 
having knots at certain diftances, by which a 
ſhip's way is reckoned, ' Ie 
LO'GWOOD,.S. [ /ooghe, Belg.] a wood of 
a vety denſe and firm texture, brought to ns in 
thick, and very large blocks or logs, and is the 
heart of the tree that produces it. It is very 
heavy, and rematkably hard, and of a deep and 
ſtrong red colour; has been long known to the 
ders, who uſe it in colouring blue and black, 
and lately has been introduced into medicine, 
wherein it is found to be aſtringent. | 
LOIN, S. [pronounced ine, from /royn, 


butcher, In Anatomy, the lower part of the 
ſpine of the back, * N 
To LOVTER, V. N. [loteran, Belg.] to 
linger; to make uſe of idle and lazy days. 
f 4 1 one who paſſes his time in 
fs ; one ſluggiſh and dilatory. 2 
To LOLL, V. N. to lean in any idle or lazy 
manner againſt any thing, To hang out, applied 
to the tongue of a beaſt, F 
LONDON, 8. 4 et and county of itſelf, 
in Middleſex ; = ſee of a biſhop, and the ca- 
pital of Great Britain, and of all the Britiſh 
dominions, It is the royal refidence, and is ſi- 
tuated moſtly on the. N. bank of the river 
Thames ; part of it, namely, the borough of 
Southwark, 'a dependency of the city of Lon- 


the ſaid river; but London and Southwark 
communicate with each other by means of a 
bridge of hewn. ſtone, conſiſting of ty ne, 
which was 33 years in. building, and finiſhed in 
1209 ; and about a mile farther up the river is 
another bridge lately built, ſuppoſed. to be one 
of the fineſt in the world, and called Weſtmin - 
lter. bridge. Within the city walls, and its an- | 
cent bars and gates, it takes in but a nartow 
compaſs: but if, in the general acceptation of 
London, we take in all that vaſt maſs of build- 
inge, reaching from Blackwall in the E. to 


Tothill- fields in the W. from Southwark N 


8. to Iſlington N. and from Peterborough- 
houſe on the batile-fide at Weſtminſter to Ca - 
rendiſh-ſquare, and even to Marybone, and all 
the new buildings by and beyond Groſvenor and 
Hanover ſquares to the Brentford road one way, 
to the Acton road another; a prodigy all this, 


gueſſed at: Maitland, in 1739, computes, that 


though near forty 
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Lox 


| were faid to be fifty miles in edrcult, and tl 


number of its inhabitants 6,800,000. The fi- 
gure of London is very irregular, being ſtretched 
out in buildings at the pleaſure of every under- 
taker, for conveniency of trade, or otherwiſe 4 
whereas Rome was round, with very few irre- 


gularities. Its form, however, including the 


city of er and borough of Southwark, 
is nearly oblong, being about five miles in length 
from W. to E. if meaſured in a direct line from 
Hyde- parle - corner to the end of Limehouſe; 
and upwards of fix, if the ftreets be followed, 
or from Limehouſe to the end of Tothil-fireet 
in Weſtminſter, ſeven miles and a half. Lon- 
don, including the buildings on both fides the 
water, is in ſome places three miles broad from 
S. to N. ar from St. George's in Southwark to 
Shoreditch in Middleſex ; or two miles, as from 
Peterborough - houſe to Montague-houſe in Great 


'Rufſel-fireet; and in ſome places not half a 


mile, as in Wapping, and leſs in Rotherhith, . 


Several villages, formerly ſtanding at a great di- 


tance, are now joined to the ſtreets by con- 
tinued bulldings ; and more making haſte to 
meet in like manner, as at Deptford, Iſlington, 
Mile-End, and Newington-Butts in Surry, But 
an act of parliament, obtained by the city of 


London, in 17606, for widening its paſſages, pul- 


ling down its crowded gates, and laying it more 
open in many places, will probably put a ſtop to 
the rapid progreſs of buildings in the extreme 
of the town + fince the city will be them 
as healthy to live in as any of the outſkirts, and 


equally commodious; and be not ſo liable to 


ſuch dreadful conflagrations as have happened 
within theſe few years from too much crowding. 
The number of inhabitants have been variouſly 


within the walls and bars of the city ares 
725,903 ; but Sir William Petty, at his laſt 


computation, ſuppoſed it to contain million 2 


Thames, from Stanes-bridge in Surry and Mid- 
to the river Medway in Kent; and ſome 
ay up to Rocheſter- bridge. The government of 


the out-parts is by juſtices and the ſheriffs of 


London, who are likewiſe ſhetiffs of Middle- 
ſex. What adds moſt to the affluence and ſplen · 
dor of this great city, is its commodious port, 
Yty miles from the main feag 
whither many thouſand ſhips of burthen annu- 


ally reſort from all parcs of the world: and 


thoſe of moderate bulk can come up as far as 
London - bridge, though the very largeſt are ſtill 


of ſuch buildings as nothing in the world does, 
ron did furpaſs, except it was old Rome in 
hans time, when the walls of that city 


lower down in the tiver; While large barges 

and weſt- country boats ca* go through bridge, 

and a great Kees vp the Thames, cartying 
. : gods 


W 


* A 
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£6045 of all kinds to and from the metropolis 3 
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being finiſhed. London is reckoned to have two 


and lambs, and 100,000 head of cattle, beſides 
kinds, Sc. Sc. In the ſtreets ply daily about 


Hyde-parks, with a great variety of others of 


264 S. E. of Dublin, 865 N. E. of Madrid, 


Lat.] with fome continuance, applied to time; 
_ Ghatory, Dead will not be /ong a coming,” 


re 
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which will be ſtill more commodious when the 
middle arches are widened ; a work. now near 


thirds of the whole trade in, England. The 
ſtrength of this city, having no ſort of fortifi- 
cations, unleſs we reckon the Tower of London 
as its citadel, conſiſts in the number of its in- 
habitants, Who are commonly computed" to be 
one ſeventh of all the people in England, and 
one eighth of the whole in Great Britain, The 
town is well ſupplied with water from the 
Thames, the New River brought from Ware in 
Hartfordſhire, and the ſprings at Hampſtead, 
London annually conſumes above 700,000 ſheep 


a vaſt number of hogs, pigs, poultry of all 


8oo hackney+-coaches, beſides a great number of 
fedan chairs. The penny-poſt, for carrying of 
letters, or ſmall paper parcels within the bills of 
mortality, or ten miles round London every 
way, is a great conveniency. Here is a royal 
Fociety; founded by king Charles IT. who bold 
their meetings under a preſident at their houſe in 
Crane-court, Fleet-ftreet, where is an obſerva- 
tory, library, and muſzum : and in 1751 a ſo- 
ciety of antiquaries obtained a charter, The 
public places for amuſement in this city are nu- 
merous; as in ſummer, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, 
and Marybone-gardens ; alſo St, ſames's and 


leſs note: and in winter are plays, operas, balls, 
concerts, &c, London conſiſts of ſeventy-rwo 
companies, each of which has a maſter and 


_ wardens, or aſſiſtants, annually choſen, The | 


City is divided into twenty-ſix wards, and over 
each preſides an alderman, who has his deputy ; 
and out of the court of aldermen is annually” 
choſen a lord mayor, who reſides, during his 
mayoralty, in an elegant and ſpacious ſtructure, 
finiſhed in 1751, and called the Manſion-houſe : 
but its not having yet a ſufficieat opening round 
it, great part of its beauty is loſt to the eye. 
London ſends four members to parliament ; and 
'Hes about 320 miles S, of Edinburgh, 202 N. 
W. of Paris, 186 W. of Amſterdam, 520 S. 
W. of Copenhagen, 613 N. W. of Vienna, 


841 N. W. of Rome, and 1389 N. W. of 
Conftantinople, lat. 5 1 deg. 32 min. N. and 
under the firſt meridian of our Engliſh maps. 
LONE, Adj. ¶ contracted from alone] ſolitary, 
or without inhabitants; by one's ſelf, or with- 
ond company. 5 d $ 5 
LONELIN FSS, S. [from ney] want of 
inhabitants or buildings; want of company. 
LONELY, Adj. without any inhabitants or 
buildings; ſolitary. | 47 | 
- LO'NENESS, S. ſolitude; a place unfre- 
guented, and void of buildings, 
LO'NESOME, Adj. unfrequented; void of 
company, inhabitants, or buildings; diſmal, 
LONG, Adv. [ung, Sax. and, Fr, longus, 


clumſy ; clowniſh. | 


NGO... 
Ecelef, xiv. 12, Of t extent in length py 
Re to a great diſtance, 1 7 

LONG, Adj, to a great length or ſpace, Foe 
ſome time, or a great while, applied to time, 
In the comparative, longer, it implies a greater 
ſpace, or, more time; and in the ſuperlative, 
longeſt, the greateſt ſpace or moſt time, % Thoſe 
«« who have the /ongeft had iſſue. Locke, After 
not, it implies ſoon. . Not long after there 
A aroſe.”” As xxvi. 14, Followed by ago, at 
ſome period of time far diſtant, c Spread hg 
ag. Tiliotf, , All along, or throughout 
when followed by a ſubſtantive. ** Singerh all 
«© night ſong. Shak, 2 | 

LONG, S. [from gelang, Sax.] by the fault; 
by the failure. All this coyl is long of you.” 
Shak, This word, though mych diſuſed, is 
purely Engliſh, : 4D 

To LONG, v. N. [ gelangen, Teut.] to de- 
ire earneſtly, to wiſh for with a continued and 
ardent deſire. © 

LONGANUMITY, S. [ longanimite, Fr, 
longanimitas, Lat. ] a diſpoſition of the mind 
which conſiſts in bearing offences with patience, 
LO/NG-BOAT, S. the largeſt boat belong- 
ing to a hip. ; 
* VITY, S. Langævnt, Lat.] length 
of life. | 
LONGIMA/NOUS, . Adj. emain, Fr, 
longimanus, Lat.] long pak Ay long 
hands, or a long reach. | 

LONGUMETRY, S. [longimetrie, Fr.] tit 
art of meaſuring lengths, 

LONG/INGLY, Adv. with inceſſant wiſts 
and ardent deſires, 1 5 
_ LO'NGISH, Adj. ſomewhat long. 

LO/NGITUDE, 8. | Fr. from longitud, 
Lat.] in its primary fignification, length. In 
Aſtronomy, the diſtance of a ftar from the fir 
point Aries. In Geography, the diſtance of z 
place from*ſome of the firſt meridians, In Na. 
vigation, the diſtance of a ſhip or place, either 
eaſt or weft from each other. The finding the 
longitude at ſea, has perplexed the mathemati- 
clans of all ages, and the parliament has pro- 
miſed a conſiderable reward for the invention. 

LONGITU/DINAL, Adj. [Fr.] meaſure 
by the length; lengthwiſe. 1 he? 

LO'/NGSOME. Adj. tedious. Weariſome on 
account of its length, applied to time. 

LO'NG-SUFFERING, S. patience under dl. 
fences ; clemency. 1 | 
| LO'NGWAYS, or LO'NGWISE, Adv. it 
the direction of the length; lengthwiſe. 
LO'NGWINDED, Adj. longbreathed ; t: 
10us. 5 3 4 ; ; 

I. O0, S. {ooſen, Belg. becauſe the odds 2 
ſo great, that a perſon loofes] a game of card 
wherein the knave of clubs is reckoned the 
Rs and ſecures ſucceſs to the perſon vl 
as It, JET, 
LO'/OBILY, Adv, [from Joby] awkwarl 


z 


- LO'OBY, S. [Z:be, Brit; ] a clumſy clown. 
| LOOF,, I, [ufan, Sax. ] that part of A i 

aloft, which dies before the cheſs · trees. 1 
| i . 
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Tooler on, an idle or unconcerned ſpectator. 


| LOO. 
Es LOOF, V. A. to bring the ſhip cloſe to 
A wind, . 
To LOOK; V. N. bc, Sax. , Belg. ] 
to direct the eye towards any object; to ſeem, | 
or carry an air, mien, or appearance. Looks 
« very ſullen. Burnet; To look after, to at- 
tend to; to take care of, To lool for, to ex- 
pect. To dk into, to examine; to fift; to in- 
ſpe& cloſely, or obſerve-narrowly. Uſed with 
on, to reſpect; regard, eſteem, conſider, view, 
or think. I looked on Virgil as a ſuccinct, 
« majeſtic | writer.”” Dryd. To lool out, to 
ſearch or ſeek ; to be on the watch. Bound 
ct to fook ont arp. Collier. a | 
LOOK, Interj. ¶ properly the imperative of 


the verb, and imes expreſſed by, loo ye] |. 


behold ; ſee, look, obſerve. 
LOOK, S. air of the face, or caſt of the 

eountenance ; the act of looking or ſeeing ; 

the act of directing the eye towards  _ 
LOOK'ER, S. a ſpectator; a beholder. 


LO'®KING-GLASS, S. a glaſs which 
reprefents the form of a perſon by reflection. 
LOOM, S. a frame in which manufactures 
are woven. ; | CE 
1 To LOOM, V. N. [ leoman, Sax. ] at ſea, 
to appear, t | 
LOON, S. a ſorry fellow; a ſcoungrel. 
LOOP, S. [ hoopen, Belg. ] a thread or twiſt, | 
Ec. doubled in ſuch a manner, that a ſtring or 
lace may be drawn through it. 5 1 
LO OPED, Adj. full of holes reſembling 
op % Your looped and window'd raggedneſs. 
LO/OPHOLE, S. an aperture in a loop; 
a hole to give paſſage, Figuratively, any ſhift 
or evaſion, © . 5 
LO OPHOLED, Adj. full of holes, openings, 
or void ſpaces. This uneaſy loopbold jail.” 
Hudib. . | 
To LOOSE, V. A. [ /eſan, Sax. ] to unbind 
or untie any thing faſtened ; to relax, applied to 
the joints. To free from any obligation; to let 
go. | | 
LOOSE, Adj, unbound ; untied; not re- 
ſtrained, tight, or confined. 4 A looſe robe. 
Wanton or not reſtrained by the dictates of mo- 
deſty, 4% Looſe epiſtles violate chaſte eyes. 
Dryd, Diffuſe, applied to ſtile. Diſengaged 


from any obligation; uſed with. from and ſome- 
times f. % Looſe of my vo-w. Aadiſ. To 
break Hoſe, to get rid of any reſtraint by force. 


LOOSE, S. liberty; freedom from any con- 


ſtraint; indulgence, uſed with give. Give 
%a /ooſe to ſorrow. Ad. 

LO OSELV, Adv. in a manner that is not 
faſt or firm, applied to any thing tied. Without 
any union or connection. Exiſt /coſely and 
ſeparately. Norris. Irregularly, or not re- 


ſtrained by the rules of chaſtity or virtue. 


Living loofcly.”* Cambd. 3 

To LO'OSEN, V. N. to undo any thing 
that is tied; to be made leſs gompact or cohe- 
Tent, % By looſening the earth. Bac. To 


Lax - 


To remove any obſtruction in going to fool; to 
cure of coſtiveneſs, - | 


are moveable, and deprived of their firmneſs or. 
fixedneſs. A diſpoſition of mind, or a conduct, 
not reſtrained by any principle of law, charity, 
morality, or religion, applied to the manners. 2 
Phyfic, a habit of body wherein a perſon is 
obliged to go often to ſtool. | 


go out at.the rooof of an houſe. 


To LOP, V. A. to cut off the branches. 
of trees. Figuratively, to cut off a part from 


any thing. * 
from lappa, Swed, or loup, Scot, 


trees, | 
LOQUA'/CIOUS,: Adj. [loquax, hquacis 
Lat. ] full of talk ; e 1 e 


or vocal; blabbing. | 


LOQUA'CITY, S. the quality of talking 
to exceſs, : 

LORD, S. [from Haſard, Sax. a giver of 
bread, alluding to the hoſpitality of our ancient 
nobles : it was afterwards written /aford, and 
thence contracted into /ord, from blaf, Sax, a 


{loaf of bread, and fird, Sax. to ſupply] a 
perſon inveſted with ſovereign power over others; 


maſter. *©* But now I was /ord— of this fair 
«©  manſion.”” Shak, Atyrant, or one who ex- 
erts his power to the diftreſs of thoſe that are 
ſubject to him; a title of honour given to thoſe 
that are noble either by birth or creation, and 
inveſted with the dignity of a baron: by 
courteſy,” it is applied to all ſons of a duke or 
marquis, the eldeft ſon of an ear], perſons in 
honourable offices, and to one that has a fee 

and conſequently can claim homage of his 
tenants. In Scripture, it is peculiarly applied 
to God, and ſeems to be a tranſlation of Jeho- 
vah, the incommunicable name of God. Then 
cc ſhall the Lord be my God. Gen. xxviii. 31. 


« him Lord. Matt. xxii. 43, and 45. John 
xx. 28. In this ſenſe likewiſe, the word is ap- 
plied to the Holy Ghoſt, 2 T. iii. 5, 

To LORD, V. N. to exerciſe nded 


authority or power. To behave like a tyrant, 


uſed with over. k | 

LO/RDING, S. a lord: uſed in contempt. 
© To lHordings. proud 1 tune my lays.” 
Swift. 8 

LO RDLING, S. [from herd, and ling, a di- 
minutive termination} a little, diminutive, _ or. 
contemptible lord. From lordlings ſprung !”? 


Swift. f 


Figuratively, pride or haughtineſs. 
LO'RDLY, Adj. becoming a lord, in 2 
good ſenſe. , Proud, haughty, imperious, in- 
ſolent, in a bad ſenſe.  _ 
LO'RDSHIP, S. doetnini»n. ; rower; ſeig- 


ſeparate or divide ; to free from reftraint, or | of honou 
| N niory; domain; title „ 
 plory 3.6 ; Ow: > bar 


4 


on. 


*, 


ſet at liberty. 4 It Jooſens his -hands,”* Dad. 


LOO'/SENESS, S. the ſtate of things which 


LOP, S. that which is cut from trees ; a flea, 
LO PPER, S. one that cuts branches from 


* 


LO/OVER, S. an opening for the ſmoke to 


* 


* 


LO'RDLINESS, S. dignity; high ſtation. 


6 


» 


x 


In the New Teftament it is likewiſe given to 
Chriſt, who is coequal with the Father as touch- 
ing his godhead. * How then did David call 


Py 
— ä—— 2 7˙»»‚»„C( on an. ad. 
— _ _ , 


— 


 Juftained ; throwing . 1 NS: 
rom /oſe } not to bi 
8 Hal in vapour 


medicine compou 


turbulent manner. 


noiſy ; ſtricing the drum of the ear with great 


I 
bardn; a complimental addreſs to a fudge, and 
ſome other perſons in office. 

LORE, 8. [/are, Sax, from læran, Sax,] 
a leſſon z doctrine, or inſtruction. The 
4. will heard not her bre. Par. Loft, © 

To LORIOATE, v. A. [lorica, Lat.] 
to plate over. 5* Nature hath {oricated or 
4 iſtered over. Ray. _ 25 
LO Rlor, S. a kind of birxeg. 

To LOSE, V. N. [preter and paſſive bp. 


This word is diſtinguiſhed by its pronounciation 


from looſe, though both them are ſounded as if 
ſpelt with a double oo: it is derived from leoſon, 


Sax. ] to ſuffer the want of any thing a perſon | 


was poſſeſſed of before; to miſlay or have any 
thing gone, ſo as it cannot be found again, Uſed 
with the . reciprocal pronouns himſelf, Se. to 
bewilder 3 to be embarraſſed in an inextricable 
manner. Wherein the mind loſes ige. 
Locke. To poſſeſs no longer, oppoſed to retain. 
4 They 1 their trade of the woollen manu- 
factory. Graunt, To miſs z to be unable to 
recover. Many more are bf than Killed,” 
Clarend, Neuterly, to be beaten at any game 
or conteſt, oppoſed to cu]. I 

LO'SEABLE, Adj. ſubject to be irrecovera- 
bly taken away. h 


% 


uys. 
LOSS, S. a diminution of a perſon's wealth 


or poſſeſſions by fraud, by accident, by miſlay- 


ing ſo as not to be able to find again, arid by 
ſelling for leſs than prime coſt ; any detriment 
LOST, Part. and Adj. 
found; not to be perceiv 
« ft. Dryd. | Vi 
a die, or any thing uſed in determining a chance; 
a condition or chance, determined by lot; con- 
dition, circumſtance, or ſtate, aſſigned by Pro- 
vidence 3 a portion or parcel of goods; the pro- 
portion of taxes aſſeſſed a perſon by the 
officers, To pay ſcot and rt. 155 
LOTH, Adj. unwilling ; diſliking. 
Lo TION, S. [Fr. from lario, Lat.] a 
uſed to waſh any part with. . 
LO TTERV, S. [Fr. from f] a kind of 
public game at hazard, ſet on foot by authority, 
in order to raiſe money for the ſtate, conſiſting 
of a number of blanks and prizes, which are 
determined by tickets put in two oppoſite wheels, 
and drawn by different - perſons, one of which 
contains all the numbers, and the other all the 
blanks and prizes, en 8 8 
LOUD, Adj. [hlud, Sax, Hyde, Belg.] 


. 


force ; clamorous; turbulent, | 
LOU/DLY,' Adv, with a great noiſe ; with 
a great exaltation of voice; in a clamorous or 
| NN 


Lou DNEss, S. that quality of found which 


LOSER, S. one that is deprived of any thing | 
he was in poſſeſſion of, by accident, fraud, 
gaming, or miſlaying; one that ſells for leſs 
than he buy: ' 


\\ r 


1 : - an NET. os n 7 ny —. Of : * 
1 Rn ; 
mY 3 , + ” 
4 4 : vx — F 
* : „ 
* * * 
to firike the drum of the ear h great 


force. a 2 5 
(Eg LOVE, Nog A. 2 ot: Hieven, 

g. | to regard | and afﬀeftion ; 
to be pleaſed with ; to be fond f. V 

LOVE, 8. Lief, Sax, ewe, Teut.] the 
ardent deſire of an object which ſeems amiable; 
that paſſion which is excited at the fight of any 
object that appears amiable and defirable : it is 
divided into two ſpecies, vi. the love of friend. 
ſhip, and of defire, the one betwixt friends, the 
other between lovers, When appplied to the 
affection, we "ſhould have towards our Creator, 
it is the whole man exerted in one defire, Figu- 
ratively, a lover; an wo e of love;'a kind of 
thin filk, of a black colour, uſed for borders on 
garments during a perſon's wearing mourning, 

LOVE-KNOT, S. a figure made of many 
twiſt ings and circumvolutions, to denote the in. 
extricable ardour of a perſon's affection. 

' LO\'VELINESS, 8. qualities of mind or 
body which excite love. * 

LOVELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to ex- 
cite love. 5 
LO VELVY, Adi. fitted to excite love. 

LO VER, S. one who has an ardent affec- 
tion for one of another ſex; a friend; one who 
likes any thing. | 

LO'VESICE, Adj. languiſhing with love. 

LO/VESOME, 5 lovely ; ſo as to excite 
love, « Or beautiful or /oveſome can appear,” 


'D « f We F 4 x 
dreſſes of a perſon to ohe whom he loves, in 
order to gain her affection. His lever ſait 


4 ©* hath been to me—as fearful as a ſiege. Sh 


 LOU'GH, 'S.. Flock, Iriſh. lab, Sax.) a 
lake; a large inland ſtanding water; a long 
bay or part of the ſea that runs up a great way 
into —.— See —_ FVV 

LO » Part. kind ; affectionate; ex- 
preſſing — or affection. „Loving 
% worde. Eb. xv. 8. e 

LOVING-KIND? S. tenderneſs ; fa- 


— 


great love, kindneſ and affection. 

- LOU'IS D'OR, 8. [Fr. pronounced /vo- 
2 golden coin in France, valued at ſeven- 
- «149. = KG - 3 


LOUNGE, v. A. [/underen, Belg, alonger !e 
tems, Fr, ] to loiter, or go about without en- 
paging in any empley 3 to live in an idle and 


(ary manner, 1 | 
OU/NGER, S. an idle. 
LOUSE, 8. arg | tice 3 lus plural, by, 
III. vs, Sax,] a fmall inſet which breeds on 
the bodies of men or animals, and ate of dif- 
ferent ſpecies 1 the head louſe is generally ſlug- 
giſh, that of the body more tranſparent, and 


| LFOVINGLY, 4. in a manner that ſhews 


more nimble. This name is. likewiſe applied to 


animals that reſemble the former; hence we 
make uſe of the words, book-lice, wood-he?, & c. 
To LOUSE, v. A, [this word is diftin- 
gvithed from the ſubſtantive by pronouncing 34 


| makes it to be heard at à great diſtance, and 


p . 
* F 24 


- 
— 


[ IG IS. WY: F-7 }-7 OO 


es 
5 1 ta hunt for lice; —_ wal 


lice. 
Loussm v, Adv in a paultry, mean, baſe, || 


ſcur vy manner. l | 4 
100 0888 8. the all of abounding 


or over-run with 


in lice | 
Los 5 

lice. — _— 

PLOUT, a. l, Lat. bud, 

a mean, awkward, flupid, and 


To LOUT, v. N. Sat.] to bend 
che body by. way 8 


bow; to 46 ur low.” a. 
The - Ba, . Sidney. 


LOU T Bur. Adv. after the manner of a 
clown, or an awkward, ill-bred perſon. 


2 ; i 


Im. 1 { thoughts or ile, PepRtion or 3 ap- 
> | plied to the mind. : 


LO'WLY, Adv. in an humble or meek 


3 without any appearance of grandeus 
180. 8. r 
Wee ity * „ 
e , applied. . of ſhort 
was? « applied to Meannefs, ap- 
to condition ; want or dignity. 


ant of Joftineſs or ſublimity, applied to 


To aeg V. N. [the os pronounced 


:a8 a dipthong, like that in now} to appear dark, 
to make a 
3 To frown or look ſullen; to appear 
. | angry, applied to the countenance. 


gloomy, or ſtormy. To be clouded, applied to 


LOWR, 8. [the ory is pronounced as a di 
6 8 


applied to the ſky. appearance of anger, | 


2 Adj. I 111 appli eee. applied to the 


3. compariſ 
1 — in this ſenſe it is op- 
. to. bigb. Applied to ftature, meaſuring 

and oppoſed total, Applied to ftation 


or condition, mean, or not above the vulgar. { 
2 3 


e e ee e e 


| LOW, Adv. not high, applied to fituation. | i 


Cheap or of low price, applied to value. Mean 
or baſe, applied to rank, circumſtance, thoughts, v 
or expreſſions, TOE Ty METS 
—_— —  — 


„„ a thing z to make 


; 
LOWERMOST, "Adj Teh foperlatve of 


hw, which is thus compared, loc, lover, 
2 1 place,cireumſtances, 


 LOWLAND:S: x ale 3 - or plain 


| oppoſed 
do an eminence, A country ſituated low, when 
compared to the neighbouting hills.. 


LO'WLY, Adv, in an humble manner ; 
meanly or without dignity. | 
LO/WLINESS, 8. a Ty ion of mind 


wherein a perſon thinks diy of himſelf 3 
meanneſs : want of dignity. 

LO'WLY, Aj, humble; thinking odeſt 
ly of one's (elf ; of n wenn, went. 
ing dignity, 


ſed 3 without vigour 


rhomb, or figure 


countenance. 
LOWRINGLY, Adv. with cloulins, or 


gloominels, appled to the ſky, With an appear- 


ance 3 air of anger, applied to the coug» 
"LOW-SPPRITED, Adj. dejected; depreſ- 


or vivacity. 


To 2 ee ans cats farlily, 


I e. "Wo 
| "Dong * and Frowog, Gr, the art of oblique 


abſtinence, To keep the body low.” Low equal 


| failing by the rhomb, w k alwa makes an 
angle with e . 2 5 
LOV AL, Adj. [ 8 
duty owing to 8 prince, Figuratively, fai 


LOY/ALIST, S. one who proſeſſes an in 
violable adherenge to a king : a term given to 
wr vpn gong fi . in the great 
a, * 5 

LOY'ALLY, ann 

and fidelity to a king 

"LOVALTY, S 8. [/riauke, Fr 2 and in 
adherence to a prince, Figuratively, - 

—_— or immoveable attachment to a Jo- 


HEE Fr.] a figure con- 


MEET or parallel” fides, two of 
ct de 


„ In Heraldry, a 
of four equal fides, but un- 


this alt unmarried gentlewomen 
bear their arms. In Medicine, a remedy made 
up into ſmall flat pieces, ſometimes cut in the 
form of alozenge, to en 
mouth till diſſol ved. 
LP. an abbreviature for lardſbip. 
. S. [from — i» tarp, 
curmudgeon Ia 


ſturdy fellow, 


EBER, 8. [from lubed, Dan. ] a ftur- 


dy drone ; an idle, fat, or bulky perſon. 


LU'BBERLY, Adj. lazy and bulky. 
LU!BBERLY, Adv, in an awkward, lay, 


and clumſy manner. £5 


l Xt > LD, 


b — ͤ—- «. e 
— . . — — e N ä a 2 
F 
» 
19s] 


Lat] 


myc 


of cards, See Lows: 


9 


Lu, S 


" LV/BRIC. Adj. [lubricus,, Lat.] e fol, 
er ſo ſmooth of rege _ things would flip off 
- with the leaſt ſlopi 


4, 0 A. [from "Yes 
to make ſmooth or ſlippery. 

To LUBRVCITATE, V. A. See Lubri- 
eate. 

LUBRI'CITY, S. [lubricite, Fr.] 
neſs or ſmoothneſs of ſurface ; aptneſs 
over any part, or to facilitate motion. 
& lubricity of the oil. - Ray, 


To LU'/BRICAT! 


ſlipperi- 
to glide 
« The 
Uncertainty; 


Nipperineſs ; inſtability.“ The /ubricity of for-| P 
cc tune. L*Efiran.Wantonneſs ; le wdneſs.“ As if | 


* wantonneſs and er were eſſential. 


Dryd. 

pery ; ſmooth, © Volu 

ic well as fine.” Wed, 
LUBRIFA*'CTION, 8. Fa Fo BEG a Lat. 

and facio, Lat.] the act of making ſmooth or 


ſlippery. 
LUbRIFIC Arr. ION, 8. [lubricus, and 
Lat. J the act of rendering ſmooth, or ſo "a 
as to render-motion eaſy. 
LU'CENT, Part. [lacent, Lat.] bright; 


and tubricous as 


| ſhining ; darting rays, “ The ſun's lucent orb. 
Milt. 


} 


 _ LUCPFIC, Adj, making or producing light. | 
Y Wb cee 1 0 e motion be continued. 


Lat.] ſhining; bright, glittering. 


rent. © Tucid ſtreams. Par. Loft. Without 
any diſorder of the mind, applied to thoſe in- 
tervals of ſenſe, which are ſometimes met with 
in mad perſons. : 

'LUCI'FEROVUS, Adj. [lucifer, Lat.] 
bringing light either to the eye, or mind. 


LUCK, S. Tgrluck, Belg. 5 any thing which 
happens unexpedtedly i in a perſon's favour; for- 
tune, either good or bad ; any event that hap- 
pens without being deſigned or foreſeen, 
LU/CKILY, Adv. in a fortunate man- 
ner. 


LU!CKINESS, S. the valley of turning 


out to a perſon's advantage, though unde- 


Bae; or uaſoreſecs by himſelf ; caſual b 
ne 


LU'CKLESS, Adj, unfortunate, , ar un- 
'appy. 

© LU!'CKY, Adi. [geluckig, Belg. ] fortunate 

Who: any deſign, or contrary to expecta- 


"LUERATIV E, Adi. [lucratif, Fr.] painful; 
profitable; briogioe money. 
LUCRE, 5, [/xcrum, Lat.] gain; profit; 
increaſe of money, 
LUCRVFEROUS, 


Not ſucriferous. Boyle. 
© LUCRIFIC, Adj. producing gain. 


LUCROU'S, Adj. Llacroſus, Lat.] procu- 
ting gain or profit, 


Agj. [from lucrum 
and fro, Lat.] profitable; producing gain. 


e teſtimonies. Hook, 
1 Lat.] ſlip- 


burleſque; exciting la 


| 
a confuſed manner Ike uſeleſs goods. 


nr wan N - 
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LUCTUOUS, Adj Ila Lat. m. 


To LU'CUBRATE, V. N. [latubrants, 
from Jucubror, Lat, J to watch, or ſtudy by 


night. 
LUCUBRA'TION, 8. lueubratia, Lat.] 
ſtudy by candle-licht; any thing compoſed by 
night. Thy /ucubrations have been peruſed. 
Spe. No. 78. 

LUCUBRA'!TORY, Adj. ¶ Iucubratus, 121 
compoſed by night or candie- ight. „ Write 
« any epiſtle /ucubratory to your friends.” 


oft. 
LU/CULENT, Adj. Tluculentus, Lat.] cer- 
tain; plain; evident. The moſt luculent 


"Adj. Lader, Lat.] 
ter by its oddity- or 


LU/DICROUS, . 


comicalneſs. 


LU DICROUSLY, Adv. in a 3 


manner; in a manner that raiſes laughter by its 
extravagance or oddity. ; 

LVU DICROUSNESS, 8. the quality of 
being ridiculous; the quality of e mirth 
or laughter. 


LUV ES, S. a peſtilence or plague. 


LosESs VENEREA, S. the foul diſeaſe ; the 
clap. 

LUCID, Adj. [lucids, Fr. "wt lucidus, | 
« Lucid 
«& like a glow- worm. Newt, Opt. Tranſpa- 


To LUFF, v. A. rl Er. at ſeaz 
See Loof. 


to keep cloſe to the wind. 


To LUO, V. A. [gelvggian, Sax.} to hale 
or drag ; to Pull with great violence, To lug 
out, or draw a ſword in burleſque language, 


40 Tbey lug out and eut.. Dryd. 


-LUG, S. a kind, of ſmall a 5 a N 


meaſure, cont-ining a pole or perch. 


LU/GGAGE, S. from lug] any wing 
cumbrous or unwieldy to carry. 


LU/KEWARM, Adj. moderately or mildly 


warm. Applied to the e, indifferent x : 


not ardent, or zealous + 

LU!KEWARMLY, Adv. ich moderate 
warmth, applied to things. With, indifference, 
applied to the affections. 

LU'KEWARMNESS, S. the quality of 
being moderately warm, applied to things. Ap- 
plied to the e indifference, or Want of 
ardour. 

To LULL, V. A. lulu, Dan. tullen, Belg.] 
to bring on ſleep by finging of ſome agreeable 
ſound ; to eompoſe, quiet, or pacify. 

LU'LLABY, S. 1 obſerves that nurſes 
call going to leep and conſequently lullaby 
implies to lll to Le a ſong made uſe of by 
nurſes to make children ſleep, 

' LUMBA'GO, S. in Medicine, a name 
given to pains about the Joins, and the 
ſmall of the back, generally e the ans 
of a fever cr an ague. 

.LU'/MBER, S. [/oma, gelima, gax.] any 
thing uſeleſs and cumberſome. | 

To LU!MBER, V. A. to heap together | in 


LU'MINARY, S. luminaire, Fr. 8 


Lat.] any body which gives light; any thing 


' LUCTATION, 8. werellling; ; e 3 Which makes a mane or gives intelligence3 
ade [ a perſon 


a3 ww ITT WE 


eee 


2 rel that wit diſcoveries and communi- | 
cates them. The two great luminaries of 
ce this iſland. Bentley. 

LUMINA TION, 8. che act of emitting | 


ht. 
los, Adj. fa, Fr.] min- 
ius; 3 8 b e e pag born 
8 
10M, 8. [amp Belg,] a ſmall ſhapeleſs 
maſs 3 the whole; ME the parts taken -toge- 
ther ; the groſs, counties are e ſtig- 
« matiſed in the lump. Swift. | 
LU'MP-FISH, 8. 4 fit ſo named on account 
of its form. | 
LU!MPING, Adj. large; diy ent 
« Thou ſhalt have a lumping ee uch. 
Arbuth. ; . 
LU'MPISH, Adj; heavy 3 groſs ; bulky, 
applied to things, Dull or inactive, applied to 
rſons. 

LU'MPISHLY; Adv, in a heavy manner, 
applied to things. In a ſtupid nuns it Steer 
to perſuns. 

LU!MPISHNESS, 8. Aupid or inactive 
heavineſs, - 

LU'/MPY, Adj. full of lumps, or of ſmall 
compact males, » 

LU'NACY, $, [from luna, Lat. the mqo 
a kind of frenzy uſually moſt violent at ys I] 


moon. | Madneſs in general, though moſt pro- 


perly applied to that ſpecies, which is ſubje& to 
intervals of ſound memory or judgment, 
LU'NAR,, or LU“ NARY, Adj. [lunaire, 
Fr, lunaris, Lat] relating to the moon; under 
the dominion of the moon. Lunar periodical | 
months, confiſt each of 27 days 7 hours and a 
few minutes. Lunar fynodical months, conſiſt 


of 29 days 12 hours, and three quarters of an | 


hour: and lunar yy of 35, days, or 12 8 
nodical months. 
LUVNATED, Adj. [from luna, Lat.] form- 
ed like a half moon. 
LU/NATIC, Adj. [lanatieus, Lat.] 5 
made mad by the 3 of the moon. 


LUNA TIc, S. à perſon that is ſometimes | 


of ſound memory, and at other times mad 35 
who, as long as he is without underſtanding, 
is, in law, ſaid to be non compos mentis, j 
LUNA'TION,;'S, [/maiſon, Fr. from luna, 
Lat.] the revolution of the moon; the pe- 
5 or ſpace of time between ane mer rand an- 
other. ö 


LUNCH, or LU!NCHEON, 8. as 9 ; 


food as one's hand can hold; a large piece of 


bread or meat + uſually applied to food eaten | 


between meals. 


LUNE, S. Tok Lat.] any thing in the 
In Geometry, a plane | lynx | 
| | * Luso/RIOUS, Adj. e Lat.] 2 N 


ſhape of a hal moon. 


in form of a creſcent or half moon. 
LU'NETTE, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, a | | 
demilune; an invelopped counterguard or eleva- | 
tion of earth made in the middle of the ditch * 
before the curtin, conſiſting of two faces 
forming a re-entering angle, and ſerving, like 
3 10 2 222 the fame Ws 
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eing, to Ne puſh. 


J LUNGE, S. in Fencing, pes 
'LUNGED, Adj. {from 525 having Jad 
"reſembling the action of the lungs in drawing 


and forcing out air. The lug d bellows, A 
'Dryd. + 

| 'LUNGS, 8. Clungesa, Sax. lunge, bag 
the lights, or that part of the body by whi 


ſingular. 


| LUNISYOLAR, Adj. [hunifolaire, Fr. from 


luna, Lat. and ſolaris Lat.] compounded of 
"the revolution of the'ſun and moon. 

LUNT, 8. {/nt, Belg; lunte, Teut.] the 
match- cord with which guns are fired. 


7 ourche, Fr. game of draughts] in Gaming, 
the act of winning, ſo as that the oppoſite 
' party ſhall have gained but little, or not above 
a certain number. To be leſt in che lurch, is 
to be deſerted in diſtreſs. 


| To LURCH, v. N, to ſhift; or play trieks, 


Actively, to win a game with great advantage, 
Figuratively, to defeat or diſappoint. 4 Lurch 
<< the expectation. South, 'To ſteal privately z 
. to filch, or pilfer. 

LU'RCHER, S. one that watches or lies i ” 
wait to ſteal, or to betray, or to entrap; 4 
kind of hound. 

LURE, S. [eure, Fr. lore, Belg.] any en- 
| ticement ; any thing which promiſes advan- 
tage. 

To LURE, v. N. to call back or reclaim 
hawks with a lure Actively, to entice or at- 
tract by ſomething which flatters a PROM 8 
hopes or expectations. 

LU'RID, Adj. [ lurid:s, Lat.] en "6 
: diſmal, &< The kirid grove. Thomſon, 


| To LURK, V. A. to lie in wat; to lie 


hidden, or cloſe. 
LU'RKER, S. a thief that lies in wait till 


15 LURKING-PLACE, $ S. a hiding or ſecret 


-place. 
'- LU/SCIOUS, Adj. [ſome imagine it a con- 


; Cloying by its richneſs or fatneſs, applied to 
animal food. Pleafing ; delightful. « The 


| South. 
to cloy. 


ſo ſweet or fat, as to cloy ſoon. 


in play. “ Luſerjous-lots.”* Sanderſon. 


LUST, 8. [Sax. Belg. and Tevt.] carnal 


# | * % 2 * 
C 11 


o LUNGE, v. A. 540 yep in 8 


the act of breathing is performed. It has no 


LURCH, 8. [derived by Skinner from 


2 e. opportunity offers for ſecuring his 


tration of delicious] nauſeating with ſweetneſs. ' 


„ luſcious propoſal of ſome gainful purchaſe. 
LU!'SCIOUSLY, Adv. fo fweet” or rich as 


LU!SCIOUSNESS, 8. the quality of being: 
LU'SERN, S. [pes ee urin, Lat.] 2 


ee Adj. [luſorius, Lai.] uſed in 


or lewd defie; any irregular or violent de- 


| berg ust V. N. to have W 45 
} fire for; OC I | 4 
4  Lu'ST- 
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- LU'STFUL, an lewd ; having ſtrong and To. LUXURIATE,: v. 1 F lax 
1 deſires; having violent, nl er. 2 Lat. ] to grow; or ſhoot. to ex. 


intempera 
LUSTIHOOD,, 8. [from 1%, and brod 3 ur LUXU'RIOUS, Adj. e Fr, luxu- 
& Bade, Sax.] vigour ; ſprightlineſs ; | bodily | riofzs, Lat.] indulging wap nr foods or liquors; 
— <6 His May of youtlr and bloom. of ' adminiſtering to luxury; luſtful; © A txurious 


© Juft;bood." Shak, | bed.“ Shak, Enſlaved to, or „Ae by 
" LUSTILY, Adv. in a ſtout or vigorous \pleafure. « Luxurious eaſe,” Luxuri- 
manner. | . 3 growing or ſhooting to 8. 
LU'STINESS, s. ſturdineſs; great freagth | L. CI RIO Us. V, Adv. voluptu | 
and 2 of . LUXURY, 8. [luxare, > oa — — 
Mfrak, Fr. laftratis, | diſpoſition of mind addicted to pleaſure, 50 


Lat-] 3 — by water. and ſuperſluĩties 3 luſt or lewdneſs ; luxoriance; 
LUS TRE, 8. rr. eng glittering f exceſs of growth, or plenteouſne's. - Elegance 
| brightte®43 a ſconce made of cut glaſs: for or deliciouſneſs, applied to food, A ſtats 
Holding a collection of lights; eminence ; re- | abounding in ſuperfluities, or ſplendor of furni- 
nown. * When he might live with /»ftre.”* | tore, cloaths, food, buildings, &c, 
Swift, The ſpace of five years, from luſtrum, LY, a very frequent termination, both in 
Lat. „Both of us have cloſed the tenth names of. places, adjeRtives, or advetbs: in 
< luſtre. Bolingb. Icke name of a place, it is derived from * . 
LU'STRING;, 8. [pronounced lutefiring] a | Sax, a field, or paſtures When it ends an ad- 
Mining elofly blk, invented by the French. jective or adverb, it is derived from lic, Sax, 
nr V0 __ [from laftre] bright; {implying likeneſs, of, the ſame nature, or 
| ' LU'STY ; AG Laer. luftigh, Belg,] ſtout; e Beldic, Sax. boldly, or in a bold man- 
3 healthy; ſtrong in body. | , 
Travis, Aj. one who plays on the VE, 8. and V. See Lie. 


late. * Þ 
a a5 1 oy lat, Fr. liuto, Ital. hate, from Auvxor and 3 2 ſpecies of 
imagine 


of dus Kid, is that diſorder which is produced 
. eee and i, by u called 
rag Lat. 


cynanthropy. 
'To LUTE, V. A. to | cloſe or faſten toge- LYING. 8. as cane a falſehood; the 
Ge wich cement or Inte. practice of telling 

 LU'THERAN, 8. a perſon who profeſies || hoods, 
the principles and doctrine of Martin Luther. LY!ING, Pert. [of = — . 

LU'THERAN, Adj. belonging te Luther. . wilfully. 

Lu rHERAN ISM, S. che doctrine of Mar- LYMPH, 8. nde Fr. hmphay Lat. 
tin Luther, a famous reformer in the 16th cen in Anatomy, a thin, tranſparent, colourle 
tury, who reduced the number of ſacraments humor, like water, ſecreted ſrom the ſerum 
to two, wiz. Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper, | of the blood in all parts of the body, return 
maintaining the maſs to be no ſacrament, and | ing to it again by its own dufts called Iympha- 
exploding the adoration of the Hoſt, oricular | tic, and- fi to be the immediate matter 
confeſſion, meritorious 1 3 wry] | of * — 8 4 72 
worſhip of images, the faſtings of omiſh | I. HA'F eee 2 
Church, monaſtical vows, and the celibacy of ſlender, pellucid tube or 1 » whoſe cavity is 
the clergy: He oppoſed the doctrine of free - | contracted. at unequal diſtances, inferted into 
will, holding abſolute predeſtination. the glands of the e and ſerving to 

LU”TULENT, Adj. | lutulentus, Lat.] | convey the lymph to the blood. 
muddy. LY'/MPH/EDUCT, S. [from Iympha, and 

To LUX, or LU!XATE, v. A, fler, dust, Lats] 4 ' veſſet which conveys the 
Fr, luxatus, from luxor, Lat.] to . out of 1 ymph. 

Joint. | LV NX, S. The, al- wil be fo: 
'LUXATION, S. the act of tiagearet ted all over its body, of a very - quick and 

a jeint's the flipping of the head of a bone ont | pierci ng ſight. 

of its proper place into another, whereby its VAE. 8. ire, Fr, 3 Lat] 2 harp! 


motion is deſtroyed ; any thing out of joint, | the invention of this inſtrument is by Barnet 
:*=LUVKE,S [Fr. uxus, Lat.] luxury. Luxe aſcribed to Jubal, Jr gives us the hiſtory of 
ct of coſtly pride. Prior, the variation it underwent from his time to that 


LUXU'RIANCE, or LUXU'RIANCY,S. | of Anacreon, 
laxurians, Lat.] abundance, applied to plenty. | LY/RIC, Adj. [hricus, Lat. rigue, Fr.] 
-growth, or exceſs in growing, applied to. | ſomething ſet for, or ſung to, the harp. 
vegetables. LV RIC, S. 2 ſpecies of poetry, conſiſting 
-LUXURIANT, Adj, | fixurians, Lat.] of ſongs that are ſet or ſung to the lyre, and 
TEE FOOTY growing to may { was OY like our airs, odes, or * * 
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| yr nhl heyy © Das from om Nach machiner, Fr. 0 


Y'RIST, 8. [ | MACHINA'TION, % Fr ace 
a - * 66. The Lata „ artifice; or 4 | | 
8 Ks I MA . 15 nn 
{ | | machina, Lat. from ang ag ws | 
. * A c Th | - {| vance or piece of wor nfiffing of ſe= _ 


veral parts, compoſed with art, and made uſe . = 
| A lis oor the emit 2 to roi mation & a fv ctr Gi 5 
eee It is | or force ; an engine 
by ſtriking the upper lip MACHINERY, 8. [pronounced 

— — any workmanſnip 1 
— that of B. The ſhape of parts; „ ˙ 97 kin: gharfh 
our capital M is the ſame as that of the Gotha, ſet in motion by ſome contained in it 
which ſeems to be borrowed from the Greek. | ſelf. In Poetry, that part which the deities, 
It has one unvaried ſound, and is never mute. | angels, or demons perform. In theatrical ex- 
In abbreviations it ſtande, in aſtronomical ta- hibitions, the engines made uſe of to introduces 
he meriodinal, ſouthern, or noon ; | perſons in a' furprizing manner on the ſtage, 

medicine, for make, or for mugel, i. e. a | or the contrivances made uſe of to ſhift: the 
handful, In Law; it is uſed for the brand 94 og own 8 
with which a-perſon-is burnt in the hand for | ment 
Re els in numbers, with a daſh  MACKEREL, 8. r — 

it, thus M, ſtands for a thouſand,” | » Teut, macareauy, Fro] 
MACRO NIC, 8 8. Lee, Fr. I .lt water fiſh, commonly in aan in b 
confuſed heap z a huddle of f things to- months of May and June. | - 
geber; a coarle, rude, clawniſh fellow, To | , MAC'KEREL-BACK, 8. wow word, ap< 
; < hear this macaronic talk on in vain. Donne, | plied to a perſon that is tall and ſlender, | 
Hence the mecarottic file, IEEE low | MA'CROCOSM, 8. [macrocofme, Fr, from 

is 


Y I vF we Ws way . 


4 = "59 © Jy W OS oP 


5 Hile, wherein the cor- eee e the great world or 

; rupted, and confiſts of a hodge diffe- u | 

d — Fire A kind of ſweet cuit made of Mp, MA/CULA, S. [Lat. plural macular] 1 

MACE, S. [maſſe, Fr. — Teal] an ſome macule, Brown, In Phyſic, ay ſpots | 

e enfign of authority borne befone magiſtrates, on the fin. | 

* made of filver, 1 having an open |, MAD, Adj. [ or gemed, Sax. mare, 
crown at the top. A Kind of ſpice of a thin, Irak.] diſordered in the . 

N flat, membranaceous ſubſtante, an oleaginous the uſe of reaſon. Figuratively, hurried away 


þ N 
( 

and yellowiſh colour, -an extremely fragrant | by any violent or unreaſonable dene. 4% 
nd pee el a pleaſant, but acrid, and | To MAD, V. A. *. ee in l 

oily. taſte, ed covering of th | ae t eh lc of paſſion that a perſon is 

| 

: 

| 


nutmeg, F t under the government of reaſon; to makes 
on » ftomachic, and aftringent 3 from macis, | furious or enrage. Neuterly, to run mad, or 


17  w'wd 


MA/CE-BEARER, S. one who carries the | 8. [ma lady}: 
To MA/CERATE, v. A. [maceratus, degree. | 
macero, Lat.] to make lean; 5 wear away 3 3 MA'D-BRAIN, or MA/D-BRAINED, Adj; 
. to ſteep a g till it is almoſt diffolved, either diſordered in mind; hot-headed, 
. with or — love, gag ns S. NN 3 « wild, thoughts 
MACERA/TION,; 8. the: act of waſting or hot- brained n. i 
or making lean; e e In Medicine, | To MA'DDEN, V. N. PET RB wild, ſu- 
NI or without heat, where- rious, or eee, to make mad; t 
entage or 
Ae, ingredients are intended to be almoſt diſ | ok S. — = 
MACHIAVVLIAN, Adj. according to | #2dera, in Botany, called likewiſe ru. 
the principl bia, a plant uſed in dying red. | 
e . e bl, | MADE, Participle preter of phil 2 
MACHIAVPLIANISM, 8. the doftrine |  MADEFA'CTION, 8. {from cop 
or principles laid down by Machiavel in his of madefacio, Lat.] the act of making wet. 
Prince, or the practice of politics, or doing any To all madefation.” Bac © 
thing to compaſs a deſign without any regard | MA/D-HOUSE, 8. « houſe where mad peo- : 
to the peace or welfare of ſubjecte, the dictates ple are confined, 
of 8 honour, or the precepts of reli- MA/DLY, Ade. in a furious, raging, or 
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ſome tender and ele yet nis thought, 


' >, nerally;pntlifpamenthly, 


| lic affairs. - 


- things; 


jurer; one ſuppoſed to be ſkilled in magic. 


MAG 


MADNESS, S. a difordered under ſtanding; 
the ſtate of a perſon * boob his ſenſes ; fury, 
wildneſs, or rage. 


3 enn * 1 
8 
2 * 


„„ 


prepared chemically, or after the manner 
r wire ce The magifterial ſalt. Grew, 
MAOGISTERIALLV, Adv. in“ a proud, 


MADRIER, S. a diele W ſometimes: imperious, or inſblent manner. 


armed with iron plates, having a cavity ſuffi 
cjent to receive the mouth of a petard, with 
which it is applied againſt a gate, c. deſigned 
to be broken down; a long and broad plank 
uſed for ſupporting the earths gas man galle- 
ries, Sc. 3 
MA/DRIGAL, 8. [Fr. and Span. ab. 
Ital.] originally a paſtoral, at preſent, a 
e 'amorous poem or ſong, containing a cer- 
tain number of unequal verſes, not confined 
either to the ſcrupulous regularity of 2 ſonnet, 
or the ſubtlety of an epigram, but conſiſting of 


y expr 
; MAGAZINE, OS Trr. pronounced maga- 
; mgacen, Span. magazine, Ital.] a ſtore - 
e generally applied to an arſenal, or place 
wherein military ſtores are laid up; a miſcella- 
neous pamphlet, ſo called from. a periodica! 
miſcellany, or collection of various pieces, ge-" 


MA GGOT, S. [magred, Brit. maths, Sax, 
made, Teut.] A ſmall kind of a''worm, of a 
whitiſh colour, found in nuts, Sc. which turns 
into a fly. Figuentively, a whimſey ; 3 carrice; 
an odd fancy, - 9 

MA/GGOTTINESS, S, the Kate of having 
er abounding in maggots. 

MA'GGOTTY, Adj. full 3 225 
_guratively, whimſical 3 capricious. 

MA'GI, S. derived by ſome from the Per- 
Gan, - which fignifies a-prieft, but by Voſſius 
from nap Heb. to meditate, whence 'in 
Heb, perſons addicted to ſtudy, or meditation! 
4 title given to the antient philoſophers, among 
the Perũans, Who were the chief perſonages in 
the kingdom, and had the management of pub- | 


MA'GIC, S. [magias: Lat] in its primary 
ſenſe, the doctrine of the ancient magi among 
the Perſians; the knowledge of ſecret opera- 
tions of the powers of nature, or a ſcience which 
teaches to produce ſurprizing and extraordinary 
effects. „ Writers of natural magic. Bac. 
A correſpondence with bad ſpirits, by means of 
which a 2 75 was able to en ſurprizing 


MA!GIC, A Adj. acting by the aer 
of evil ſpirits; acting by irreſiſtible influence. 
te By magir numbers and perſuaſi ve ſound. * 
Congre be. 
| MA'GICAL, FER acting or ev by 
ſecret and inviſible powers, either of nature, 
or evil ſpirits, . 

- MA'GICALLY, Ads. by the aſſiſtance or 
co-operation of evil ſpirits ; according to the 
rules of magic, or the practice of magicians. 

MA'GICIAN, S. [nagicus, Lat.] a con- 


MAGISTE RIAL, Adi. gs magiſter, 
Lat.] ſuch as becomes a ma 


er; alſd lofty, | 


ordering in a. proud, haughty, and inſolent 
manner. ä 


MA'GISTERY, S. \[magiferium, Lat.] in 


Chemiſtry, a very fine Pe r by ſolution 
and pretty pitation, , 58 by 7 . 

MA OIST RAC, 2 fry, 
the office or dignity of a 2 is char 
with authority or government over others. 

MAdISTRATE, S. [magiftratus, Lat.] 2 
perſon publicly inveſted with e ge 
government of others. 

MA GNA- n. 8. [Lat. the great 
Paper or charter] t charter of the liber- 
ties and laws of CO its ori 
rived even from Edward the Confeſſor, and was 
continued by Henry I. and his ſuceeſſors, — 
phen, Henry the ſecond, and king John, but 
that more particularly meant by this word, was 
granted in the ninth year of Henty III. ſince 
which, Sir Edward Coke obſerves, that, even 
in his days, it had been confirmed above thirty 

times. 

MAGNANUMITY „S. [magnanimits, Fr.] 
a diſpoſition of mind exerted in contemning 
dangers and difficulties, in ſcorning temptations, 
and deſpiſing earthly pomp and ſplendor. 

MAGNANIMOUS, Adj. magnani mus 
Lat.] courageous z generous; brave. 

MAGNA'NIMOUSLY, 3 with great- 
neſs of mind, and contempt of dangers, diffi- 
cultics, pleaſures and external pomp. - 

MA'/GNET, 8. [magzes, Lat.] the load- 
ſtone. See Tages 

MAGNETIC, or MAGNE/TICAL, Adj. 
relating to the loadſtone; having the qualities 
85 properties of attraing bodies like the load- 

one. 
| MA'GNETISM, $S the attraq ive power 
| or property of the loadſtone z the * of at- 


traction 
Len eh 


MAGNIEFVABLE, Ad. 
able of being extolled or praiſed 
MAGNUFIC, or MAGNVFICAL, Adj. 

[magni ficus, Lat.] noted; illuſtrious ; grand 

or noble. “ Exceeding magnifica of fame,” 

1 Chron, xxii. 5. 

MAGNUFICENCE, s. rr. magnificentia, 
Lat.] : grandeur of appearance, confiſting in 
buildings, cloaths, or furniture. 
MACGNIFICENT, Adj. [magnifcus, Lat.] 
ae in appearance; Ariking the eye with an 

arance of richneſs, pomp, or ſplendor 3 
Fond of ſplendor, or 5 appearance of riches. 

MAG NIFICO, S. [ Ital. plural magnifi- 
coes] a grandee of Venice. « The duke him- 
6 ſelf and the magnificoes. Shak, | 
MAGNIFIER, S. one that praiſes, or ex- 
tols a perſon. In Optics, a glaſs which makes 
objects appear larger than 7 are. 

To MA/GNIFY, V. A. 


arrogant, Proud or imperious. oh vac | 


ufico, Lat. ] 
to make great; to exto] with — to exalt; 95 


manner of + 


MAGISTE'RIALNESS; S. the quality of 


may be de- 


—— 


Mat / 


w elevate or raiſe higher in efteery; . Thee i 
— thy thunders magnißy d. Par. Loft. In 
Oni, to make a thing appear larger than it 


" MAGNITUDE, 8. greatneſs, applied to 
ſize; comparative bulk ; fize, Grandeur, 
or | ſublimity, applied to ſentiment. 

'MA/GPYE, S. a bird parti · coloured with 
black and white, ſometimes taught to talk. 
Uſed figuratively, and by way of reproach, of 
a petſon who talks to exceſs. 

MAID, or MAI/DEN, S. [magath, Goth. 
mægth, mæden, Sax, made, J a virgin, a 
woman ſeryant. A fiſh, a ſpecies of ſkate, | 

MAUVDEN, Adj. conſiſting of - virgins ; 
freſh ; new; unuſed ; unpolluted, - By this 
« maiden bloſſom. Shak. 

MATDENHEAD, S. [from ator! 

mædenbad, Sax, ] the ftate or condition of a 
| maid or pure virgin; virginity, Figuratively, 
_newneſs ; freſhneſs ;3 an unpolluted ſtate. 

MAPUDENLY, Adj. like a maid ; 5 rear 
gently ;timorouſly, 

MAYD-SERVANT, s 2 = female 


8 


| 


ſervant. 

MAJESTIC, or MAJESTICAL, Adj. 

552 majecy] auguſt ; noble; great; ſtate- 
- ſublime ; elevated, or lofty. 

MAJESTICALLY, Adv. with dignity 
or grandeur z with Jloftineſs of ſtile or ſenti- 
ments, q 

MA'JESTY,.S. [majeftas, Lat,] greatneſs ; | 
dignity; power or ſovereignty ; the title given 
to kings and queens. 

MAIL, 8. {maille,. Fr.] a coat of ſteel 


net-work, vyorn formerly for defence; ; any ar- 


mour; a bag or poſtman's bundle of letters, 
from male or malette, Fr. * 

To MAIL, V. A. 3 in a coat 
of mail; to cover as with armqur. Ne 
« up in ame.” Shak, 

To MAIM, V. A. to cut. off r ember; | ma 
to hurt or wound. | 

MAIM, /S. the act of cutting off a limb, 
or difabling a a by a blow. 

MAIN, A 22 old Fr, magnus, Lat.] 
principal or di vaſt; groſs, or e 
the chief part. 

MAN, S. the groſs, bulk, or greateſt part ; ; 
force, From: megen, Sax, ** With might and 


« main. Huub. A hand, at dice z the great 
c Invaded the main of gr 


ocean; the continent. 
% Spain. Bac. : 

MA'!INLAND, S. the continent. 66 Circe' 8 
hills from the mainland divide. Dod. 

MA/INLY, Adv. chiefly or principally ; 3 
greatly or powerfully, | „% He cannot but in- 

d creaſe mainly. Bac. 
8 n e S. the chief or middle maſt 
or a hip. 

MAV NPERNOR, S. a perſon to whom 
one in cuſtody is delivered, upon his becoming 
bound for his appearance; a ſurety or bail. 

MaALNPRISE, S. [from main, Fr. 
hand, and pr oy Fr. taken] in Law, the re- 
cei ving a 8 n inte ane e who 


* 


the 


- 4 J 


MAX 


otherwiſe muſt have gone to priſon, on ſecurity | 
given chat he-ſhall be . at a certain 
time or place appointed. It differs from Sail, 

decauſe a 1 is in this caſe ſaid to be at large 
from the day of bis being mainpriſed until the 
day of appearance; but where a perſon is * 
ed till a certaia day, he is in law alwa 
counted to be in the ward of his bail ti 3 
time, who may, if they pleaſe, Koop, u un- 
der confinement, 

To MAVNPRISE, V. A. to receive a per- 


ſon into friendly cuſtody, by. giving ſecurity 


for his appearance at a certain time we Do 
pointed, 


. , 8. the ſail of the main- 
MAN SRE ET, 8, the ſheet or fail of the 


mainmaſt. 

To MAINTAIN, V. A. [maintenir, Fr.] 
to preſerye or k z to d or hold out; to 
vindicate or juſtify; to ſupport or keep, up 
an expence; to ſupply with the conveniencies of 
| life; to aſſert poſitively, 

MAINTAINABLE, Adj. [from maintain] 
defenſible ; juſtifiable, © 

MAINTAINER, S. one that ſupplies an- 
other with the conveniences. of life; one that 
defends a place or poſt againſt an enemy; one 
0e 2 and ſupports any doctrine by a- 


MAUNTENANCE, 8. 
livelihood z a ſufficiency to ly with . 
veniences or neceſſaries of life; ſupport, pro- 
, or defence; continuance without . 
ure. 

MAN TOp, S. the top of the mainmaſt. 

MAINTOP-GALLANT-MAST, 8. 2 
maſt half the length of the maintop-matt, 

MAINTQP-MAST, S. a maſt half the 


"Ia of the 1 K 
AINYARD, S. the yard of the main- 


MA Jok, 8. [the comparative of magnus, 
Lat.] greater in number, quantity, extent, 
quality, . or dignity. 

MAJOR, S. In the Army, an officer above 
the captain, and the loweſt field officer. Im 
Logic, the firſt propoſition in à regular ſyllo- 


giſm, A perſon who is of age to manage his 
own affairs; the eldeſt of two. 


MAJORA'TION,, S. the act of * making 

eater ; increaſe ; e : 
Ma'JOR-DOMO, [tral 

Fr.] one who gl olds * 1 of 

the maſter of a houſe ;; a ſteward z a maſter of 


2a _— 
| AfJOR-GENERAL, S. a general officer 


maintenant, Fr.] a 


| of the ſecond rank, who receives the general's _ 


orders, gives them to the majors of brigades, | 
and commands on the left when there are tus 
attacks at a ſiege. 

. MAJORITY, S. the ſtate of being 
er; the greater number; from majorite, 
To MAKE, V. A. Tpreter and 2 5. 
paſſive made ; from macan, Sax. ] to create z to 


form from materials; to compole z to do, per- 
form, practiſe, or uſe ; 3 to cauſe to bave any 
N quali 


* 


>" 


| | Wt. 

„ er bing into any fate. To comp or 
EE eb. 2 BM wife” 
; Locke, b «HE makes 
2 five marks. Shak. To make away, to kill 
or deſtroy. Made his brother. Shok. 
To fransfer. 
« all away. aller. To make amends, to re- 
"©ompence or repay. - To make free 2oith, to treat 
— Do make good, to maintain, 
defend, juſtify, fulfil, or accompliſh. Fo make 
of; to conſider as of no portance or con- 

" To make be, to court. Jo make | or 


_ cular ſhape; 


nature, 
MA'KE-BATE, [frm make and beat, 7 K 


— 


tageous flate. 
MAKE PEACE, S. one that reconelles per- 
ſons at variance; a peacemaker. = To be a 


1 — 
WEICH T, 8. any 8 thrown 
. males up weight: 


than the nephritic — = Tale! 
the leaf of the mallow, from whence it has its. 
name. 

MA/DLADY, 8. [maladie, Fr. maladia, 


Mal. ANDERS, 8. [from mal and andere, 
Teal.] a diſeaſe in horſes, confiſting of à dry 
ſcab on the paſtern. 
 MA'LAPERT, Adi. [mal and pert] ſauey; 

C in making replies, but impudent or 


 MALAPF/RTNESS, 8. livelineſs or quick- 
ee reply, attended wich ſauci- 


MALAPERTLY, Adv. ſaucily. | 

MALE, Adj. nale, Fr. maſculgs, Let] 
dSelonging to the he-ſex; oppoſed. to female, 

MALE, S. the he of any ſpecies. . 

- MALE, in compoſition, implies ill, age! 
bo Qeriped from male, Lat. male, old Fr. | 

MAEE-ADNINISTRA'TION, $, bad 
conduct, or management of affairs. 

MALN CONTENT, S; one diſſatisfied with 
the meafures of government; a fomenter of 
ſedition in a ſtate. 

MALECONTE'/NTED, Adj. diſcontent- 
ad ; diſſatisfied. 
* *MALECONT'EN TEDLY, Adv. Ina diſ- 
ſatisfied or diſcontented manner. 
MALECONTENTEDNESs, S. diſcon- 
tentedneſs ; diſaffection to a government. 


«© Debtors to ſome r 


Ce. * Shak, 


| 


»4 


. a diſorder in the body; fick- | 


or 


— 


ali. 


dicine, mortal or endangering life. 


| NAT. 1 5 
| MALEDBOTED, 40. foils, La} 


"MALEDFCTION, S. Fr. fie, Lat. 
oy * execration ; the act of denounc 
evil te fall upon a perſon.) 
FA'CTION, | 78. [from male, Lat. 
m, 120 fac Lat, to] a cricthe, They 
10 have ml. 21k Shak, 
ORIG ute, ct 
or habit; any Faches nv 9 Ted ral 


"MALE'VOLENOE, 8, {malevolentia, Lat.] 
ill will; an inclination to hurt. 

MALEYOLENT, Adj. [malevolen,, Lat.] 
ul diſpoſed towards another; inclined to do an- 


MALE'VOLENTLY, Adv, aftor a manner 

which ſhews an inclination to hurt. 
MA'LICE, 6. [Fr. ma/tie, Lat.] deliberats 
nies a os 


miſchief ; a long continued defire o 
hurting others. 
1 Adj. [malicieuz, Fr. ak- 
Lat.] preſerving a continual propenſity 
and reſolution towards revenge, or Sojuring 


MALTCIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner which 
Pa thirſt of revenge, or a deli- 
berate intention of doing miſchief.” 

MAEFCIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
brooding long upon injuries, and being obſti- 


| other a miſchief. 


nately beat for ſome time to &o a perſon  miſ- 


chief. 
MALTON, 8. 


[pronounced malibn ; from 
e, Fr. malignus, Lat.] ill diſpoſed to- 
wards any one; firongly and obſtinately bent to 
do a perſon miſchief. In Medicine, infectious, 
peſtilential, or fatal to the body. ws * Malign 
« ulcers." Bac. | 
To MAEFGN, v. A. to regard with envy 
or malice ;- to do a miſebief rm mal 
- MALVGNANCY, 8. b 1 ol 
den unfayourableneſs, © . 
deſtructive tendency. 
MALIGNANT, Adj. [ Fr.] enviour'y 
unfavourable ; malicious revengeful, In Me- 
% Mal- 
« nant fevers." 
 MALVGNANT, S. a perſon of ill inten- 
| tions, or maliciouſly diſpoſed, 
MALV/GNANTLY, Adv, in a malicious 
or pronto” manner, | "> 
ALPGNER, 8. pronounced #1, 
one who is obſtinately Ws to do another a 0 
4 1 We cenfures in a farcaſtic 
MALIGNITY, 8. [I malignité, Fr.] hurt- 
fulneſs or evilneſs of — 3 a 33 ob- 
ſtinately bad or malicious. In Phyfic, a qua- 
lity which endangers and threatens life. - 
MALPFGNLY, Adv. [pronounced 


_— 


 enviouſly ; with malice, or an obſtinate i 


nation to do ill. 
MAL KIN, S. [from . a contraction of 
, and kin, a diminutive termination 
kind of mop made of clouts, with which 4 


e ovens, hn a 


: 


MAN 
Pure made up of rags; a dirty wenth, r The 
bs kitches nalin. Shak, 5 ve 
MALL, S. Lai, Fr,] a firoke or blow. 
% Gave that reverend head a mall. Hudib, A 
mallet; a walk where they farmerly uſed. to 
play with malls and balls: whence the mall in 
St. James s- park; and Pall-mai! near his ma- 
jeſty's palace at St. Jaraes s. Moll, Il. a walk | 
paved with ſhells. ES 2 
To MALL, V. A, to beat or firike with a 
mall, See Maul, a : . £4 
the ſpecies of wild ducks, he | 
MALLEABPTLITY, S. I from malliable] 
the quality of bearing to be beaten, and ſpread- 
ing under the ſtrokes of the hammer. 
MA'LLEABLE, Adj. f Fr. from malleus, | 
Lat, a hammer] capable of endvring the ftrokes 
of a hammer, and being variouſly formed there- 
:  MA!LLEABLENESS,'S. the quality of bo- 
ing h red into various forms. 
To MA LLEATE, V. A. [ nalleus, Lat.] to 


hammer; to forge or ſhape by the mer. 
« Malleating metals. Derba m. 
MALLET, 8. [pralieus,-Lat,] a wooden 
hammer. th | | 

MA'LLOWS, 'S, {malu, Sax. alva, Lat.] 
2 plant, fo called from its emollient or ſoftening 
qualities. | 5 


MA'L V, S. [fo called from Makvaſia, 
where it is produced] a fuſcious wine; ſack. 
MALT, S, [eat, Sax. malt, Dan.] barley 
ſteeped in water till it ſprouts, and then dried in 
a kiln, | SS In ne 
MALT. MAN, or MA'LTSTER, S. one 
who makes or deals in malt. „ 
MALVERSATTION, 8. [Fr.] à mean, 
baſe, wicked, and fraudulent trick or ſhift, 
MAM, or MAMMA, 8. [mam, manmmoey, 
#:291mwyi, Brit. mamma, Lat. This word is uſed 
as an addreſs to a mother in almoſt all languages, 
and is therefore by Skinner ſuppoſed to be the 
language of nature, and the firſt word a child 
pronounces] a mother. | 8 
MAMMET, S. [s diminotive of man] f 
ppet of dol. To play with gzammets,”* Shak. | 
bſolete. 1 ie . 
MA'MMEA'TED, Adj. [mammeatus, Lat.] 
having paps or teats. _ DN en od 
MAMMIFORM, Adj. [mammiforme, Fr.] 
having the ſhape of a breaft, pap, or dug. 
MA'MMOCK, S. a large, ſhapeleſs piece; 
an offal or fragment of meat. | 
To MA'MMOCK, V. A. to tear; to pull 
into pieces in ſuch a manner as to raiſe ſqueam- 
iſhneſs in the beholder. , ' by 
MA'MMON, S. [Syr.] the god of riches. 
Figuratively, riches. | | „ 
MAN, S. [plural nem; manna, Gogh, nan, 
plural, mann, mun, Sax. ] a human being; a 
male, oppoſed to a woman. A perſon full 
grown, oppoſed to a boy. A rational creature, 
Oppoſed to a beaſt. Uſed in a looſe ſenſe for an 
one, © A man would expect to find. Adaif, . 


A moveable piece of wood uſed in playing at | 5 


nine broad. 


* 
— 


| its inhabitants, beſides: 


> : ” & d 
7 x ; 2 
9 - 
7 ; 
: 1 f ( L 


war, 


To MAN, V. A. Tannen een fladt, Belg. to 


MAN, S. an iſland lying between Great Bri- 


my Meoneda, and Pliny Monobia. It lies about 
twelve miles S. of Galloway, in Sedtland; 26 
N. of Angleſey, in Wales; 40 W. of the coaſt 
of Cumberland; and 44 E. of that of Down, in 
Ireland. So that England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
may in a clear day be eaſily ſeen from it. Man 
lies between lat. 53 deg. 53 mini, and 54 deg. 
25 min, N. and long. 4 deg. 30 min, W. bei 
near thirty miles long, and between eigh 
It has been ſucceſſively inhabited 
by the Britons, Scotch, Notwegians; but at 
laft fell into the hands of the Engliſh, about the 
| cloſe of the reign-of king Edward I. or begin- 


ning of his ſon Edward II. and has ever fince 


continued under their juriſdiction. Tho grant 
ſhopric, was made by king Henry IV. to Sir 
ohn Stanley, and his heirs; in which family it 

as continued, till by marriage it came from the 
who is ftiled king in Man; but the king of 
Man; and thus the viſtinftion is commonly 
made. This ifland is entirely ſurrounded with 


ſoil of its northern parts is ſandy and heathy; 
but that in the ſouthern yields good paſture, wick 


| arat!e land, producing all ſorts of grain, more 


than is ſufficient for the conſuniption of the na- 


I tives; and the air here is reckoned healthful, 


as ſome of them live to a great age. They are 


mountains runs almoſt through the whole length 
of the iſtand, ſupplying the inhabitants quits 
round with very goed water, and excellent peat, 


theſe mountains is Snafield, The number of 
ftrangers, is reckoned 
at 20,000, They are an orderly, hoſpitable peo= 
ple. Their language is the-PiRith, or a dialect 
of the Erſe, ſpoken in the weſtern ifles of Scot- 


Its ſtaple commodities-are chiefly wool, hides, 
and tallow ; and they are extremely well ficuated 
for a foreign trade, but more ſo for running of 
goods, eſpecially brandies and wines ; for which 
| reaſon they have been brought under the ſame 
laws as England, with regard to cuſtoms, - - 
To MANACLE, v. A. from 
to chain the hands ; to ſhackle. | 
MANACLES, S. [manicks, Fr.] chains for 
the hands ; ſhackles, . | 
To MANAGE, v. A. [menager, Fr. ma- 
jare, Ital.] to conduct or carry on; to train 


— 


— 


cheſs or draughts, A male ſervant; of N 


make tractable; to „ 


\ 


w 


* 


man a town] to furniſh, ſupply or guard with . 
men. Figuratively, to fortify or ſtrengthen. 
„ Having mann d his ſoul. Spef?, No. 464. 


earl of Derby to the duke of Athol in Scotland, 


j LE” Pd 


orſe to graceful airs; to govern; to rule or 


tain and Ireland. Cæſar calls it Mona, Ptole- 


my 


of it, together with the patronage of the bi- 


| England has the ſovereignty, who is king of © 


rocks, and conſequently has a very dangerous _ 
coaſt, and not practieable without à pilot, The 


= 


a medley, principally of all the eircumjacent 
parts of the Britiſh dominions. A ridge of 


# 
3 


#- 


the only fuel in the ifland. | The higheſt d 


land; with a mixture of other tongues ; and the I 
names of places here indicate Highland original. 


i 


j 
k 
: 
[ 
i 1 
: 
{ 


L 
-= 


| 
i 


+a 
uf. _ Nenterly, to, ſoperintend oe, ah af. 


MA'NAGEABLE „Adi, ey to be d, 
e or moved battle to government 3, 


—_ 8. the quality of 
being eafily uſed or moved ;_ the quality of ſub⸗ 
mitting inftruRtion, government, or . 


1 A GEMENT; we [menagement, F Fe 
e d manner of tranſacting or con- 
ducting * * thing; prudence. | 

MANAGER, S. one who has the ditection, 

Conduct, or government of any thing, or per- 
| dan; a prudent or frugal perſon. 

MANAGER V, S. conduct; direction; the 

5 manner in which any thing is tranſacted. ce Diſ- 
= < cretion in the man * of that affair. » 
| - * Clar:nd, Huſbandry or rugality, . | 
"RE MA'NCHE, S. [F 7 in Heraldry, a food: 

MANCHET, S. a ſmall loaf of fine bread. 
MANCHINEEL, S. [manchinella, Span. ] a 

tree which grows in America, whoſe juice is ſo 
corroſive, that it will raiſe bliſters on the ſkin, 
and burn holes in linen. 

To MA'NCIPATE, v. A. E 

Lat.] to enſlave, bind, or tie, uſed with 7o 
w Mencipated to tate motions, Hale. Seldom 


MA“ NCIPLE, 8. I nancipis, Ital. manceps, 

Lat. | the le ward or perſon that furniſhes. pro- 
viſions for. a ſociety : particularly uſed of the 
| purveyor of a college. 

MANDA “MUS, 8. [Lat. we. command] 
In Law, a writ that iſſues out Fram the oper of 
King's - Bench. 

MANDATTARV, S. [mandataire, Fr. 1 a. 
perſon ea the pogy has givamca maancate for 
His benefice. , 

MANDATE, S. [mandatum, Lat.] a com- 
mand; a commiſſion, charge, or precept. 

MANDA!TOR, S. Tat.] a director. 

MA NDATORN. Adj, [mandatus, Lat. 

taining a command, precept, or direction. 

— MA'NDIBLE, Adj. 3 Lat.] chat 
may be chewed ; eatable. 
| MA'NDREL, .  [mandrin, Fr,] a kind of. 
, nn. 


855 7 mandragore, Fr, prayIge- 
225 N whoſe root is ſuppoſed to 
jt Hat, 60. Linn n 
|  MANDUCATION, 5. [manducatic, Late] 
eating ; ; the action of the lower jaw. 5 % 
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long hair which hangs down on the neck of 
horſes or other animals. | 


fleſh, 
MANED, 85 from mane] having a mane. 
MANES, 8. from maneo, 35%, bj ghoſt, | 
-or that which remains of a perſon after death, 
MANFUL, Adj. bold; ftout dating. . . 
MANEF ULLY, Adv, in a bold, out, or 
daring manner. 


NA e . the 3 of Tearing 


MANE, S. [mwrg, Brit, macne, Belg. ] the | 


MA/N-EATER, S. one that eats buen E 


. Mia Nt} 
& KY 


In 2 manner thay ny unda 
| invincible reſolution, 


an iron ore of the .,pooxex ſort, of a dark iron 
grey colour, very heavy, but very brittle, uſed 
by glaſſmen for clearing glaſs. - 

MANGE, S. [mangeaiſon, Fre] the itch or 
ſcab in cattle; 5 


cattle is contained in a ſtable. 3 
MA/NGINESS, S. the wahr of having the 


mang e. 


85 To MANGLE, v. ie ence; Belg.] to 


butcher, ; 

MA'NGLER, S. one that hacks or dere 

in a rude and butcherly manner. 
MA/NGO,. S...[mangaſftan, Fr. J a foot 

the ifle of Java, a reſembling a melon 

brought pickled to Europe. 


MA NG, Adj. {from a anf ten with 


the mange. Scabby y, applied to beaſti. 
5 MAN.-HA TER, S. one _ hates mans 
ind, 

MA/NHOOD, 8. [from cn and hood, of 
bade, Sax.] the ſtate or condition of a. man; 
human nature. The: flute of a male, oppoſed 
to womanhood, The tate of à perſon full 
grown, . ce to cn, Courage; 8 
very; reſolution,, . ' % R543. 


MANIAC, or MANIACAL, Adj. [rien 


| 2cus, Lat. ] raging with madneſs, _ 


MANIFEST, ach Ege, Lat. plain; 


open ; publicly known. 


Ital. 25 a declaration za. public proteſt. 
MA/NIFEST, V. A. [manifefter, Fr. 
mani al, Lat. roanks pours make pub - 
lic 3 to ſhew plainly COVErs,, / 
MANIFEST TaTion. 8. [Fre] a diſcorey; 
| the act of publiſhing or making public; 
and undoubted evidence. 
MANIFES'TIBLE, Adj. ealy to be proved 
or made evident. 
N . Ady. clearly ; 3 plainly ; 
eviden X37 
'M A\NIFESTNESS, S. clearnelsc of enidenc 
public notoriet 
' MAINIFES STO, s 8. [Teal 7 a public prot 


tation, or declaration, | 


different kinds 3 many in number ; complies 
* MA/NIF OLDLY, Adv. in many teſpects. 


on the back of a piece of ordance, cal ahi the 
German manner, Bailey. | 
MA'NIKIN, S. [manniken, Pane: a ttle 
man. A dear mazikin.”” Shak, Not in uſe. 
MA'NIPLE, S, .[nanipulus, Lats] a; hand- 
ful. Fi ratively, a ft aal band of ſoldiers. 
MANKIND, 8 S. the humag race or ſpecies 3 
1 a male, . A mankind. witch, 2 Shak. 
MA'NLIKE,. Adj. ſtrong; vigorous; re- 
| ſembling a man full-grown, and in his greateſt 


erfettion. . 
* N e 


* 4 

* * » 1 W 
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MANGANE'SE, 8. eB nn boy Lat.] | 
MANGER, 8. [mangetire, Fr. me ora, 


Ital. J. a, place or veſſel in which the food ood” of 


cut agd hack; to cut d tear piece meal; to 


MA NIEES T. S. Lege Fn; anf, 


MANIFOLD, Adj. [of many and fall) of 


MANUIGLIONS, S. in Gunnery, two handles 
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-MA/NLESS, Adj. without men; not man- 
ned. % Fite- boats manleſs,”* Bac. | | 
MANLIN Ess, 8. the appearance of a man 
full grown, and arrived at years of diſeretion; 
bravery; ſtoutneſs z dignity, x. 

 MA/NLY, Adj. be 'a man; ſtout; 
brave, or with undaunted coufage and reſolu- 


dere 4 >: ; 

MA/NNA, S. [Lat. derived by ſome from 
nunnab, Heb. a gift, becauſe it was a gift from 
heaven] in Pharmacy, a kind of honey-like 
juice or gum, concreted into a ſolid form, of a 
whitiſh, yellowiſh, or browniſh colour, in the 
form of flakes, exſuding in Calabria and Sicily 
from two trees, which are varieties of the aſh, 
That mentioned in Seripture ſeems to have been 
a kind of honey · dev condenſed, on account of 


* 


its diſſolving by the heat of the ſun, its form re- 


ſembling a coriander feed, &c; and was probably 
what is in the New Teſtament; called wild ho- 
ney, and ſaid to be part of the ſubſiſtence of 
John the Baptiſt in the wilderneſs, 
MANNER, S. [maniere, Fr. maniera, Ital.] 
form or method; cuſtom, practice, habit, or 
faſhion, © *© After the manner of the Zido- 
« nians.“ Judges x vili. 7. Mien, or particular 


caft of the countenance ; the character or diſ- 


tinguiſhing quality of the mind. In the plural, 
worals; habit ; general way of life; ceremo- 
nious beha viour breeding. 


4 ES K # 


ment, applied to liquors, 


e 


berale, and at preſent uſed by nurſes and mid- 
wives to carry infants abroad in. 
To MANTLE, v. A. to cloke; to cover; 5 
to diſguiſe. Fe he 

To MANTLE, V. N. to ſpread the wings 
as a hawk. in pleaſure ; to joy or revel ; to be ex- 
panded, or ſpread luxuriantly. To froth, or fer- 


MA'NTLE:TREE, s. in Carpentry, the 
piece of timber running acroſs the head of the 


dut from the wall, to hold china, Se. 
MANTUA, 8. ¶ corrupted- from mantear, 
Fr.] a wornan's gown: 9 hg | 
| MANNTUA-MAKER, 8. a perfon who 
makes gowns for women, 885 ES 
MANUAL, Adj. I manuel; Ft. mamnalis,” 
Lat.] performed by the hand; uſed by the hand. 
MANUAL, S. [from manus, Lat.] a ſmall 
book,” ſuch as may be eaſily carried in the hand, 
MANUDUC'TION, S. [manudu#io, Lat.] 
the act of guiding or leading by the hand, © © © 
MANUFA C TOR, S. [from manus, Lat. 
a hand; and facio, Lat. to make} a place where- 
in great numbers of people are aſſembled to work 
upon any pafticular ſort of goods; a commo- 
dity, or any ſort of work made by the hand. 


Lat. a hind, and facie, Lat. to make] any ſort 
of work made by the hand. 5 a. 


opening of a chimney, and commonly projected 


MANUFA C TURE, S. [Fr. from mam, 


To MANUFA“ C TURE, V. A. [ manufac- 
turer, Fr. ] to produce or work upon any thi 

by the hands, or by art. „ 
- MANUFA'CTURER, 3. one who performs 
any work by labour of the hands; or keeps 
great numbers of men to work on any particu- 


MA'NNERLINESS, S. [from mannerly] the 
ns, of - behaving with civility or complai- 
ance, be : : : 
MA'NNERLY, Adj. [manierlick, Belg.] ei- 
villy; with; complaiſance and good - breeding. 
Adverbially, in a civil or complaiſant manner. 


9 
*. 


MA'NNIKIN, S. See Mani lin. Fu 

MANNISEH, Adj. having the appearance of, 
or becoming a m— Figuratively, bold; maſ- 
culine, % A woman impudent and mannif 
cc grown,” ; ; : 

MA'NOR,'S. [mattir, old Fr. maner, Arm.] 
an ancient lordſhip or - royalty, conſiſting of a 
demeſne, and of à court baron: In Common 
Law, a rule or government which a man has 
over ſuch as hold land within his fee. 


| MANSE, 8. L cafe, Lat. J 4 parſonage 
ule. g 


MANSION, 8. [un. Lat.] a place of 
reſidence ; an abode or houſe. In Law, the 
lord's chief dwelling-houſe within his fee. 
MANSLAUGHTER, S. in its primary ſig- 
nification, murder, or deſtruction of tke human 
ſpecies, In Law, the killing a perſon without 
malice prepenſe, as in a battle that ariſes from a 
ſudden quarrel, c. See Homicide. W 
MANSLA “VER, S. one that kills another. 
MAN TEL, S. [old Fr.] work raiſed before a 
chimney to conceal ił t. 
MANTELET, S. [Fr. a diminutive from 
mantzau, Fr. a cloak] a ſhort. Kind of cloak 
worn oy women. In Fortification, a kind of 


| Spenſer. 


lar commodity. 885 | | 
To MANU'MISE, v. A. [mamumiſſus, from 
manumitto, Lat.] to ſet free or deliver from fla- 
very. Captives manumi ſed. Matt. 
MANU MISSION, S. [ manumiſfio, Lat.] the 
act of giving liberty to ſlaves. + 72 
To MANU/MIT, v. A. [manumitto, Lat.] 
ta deliver-frem ſlavery ; to ſet fre. 8 
MANURABLE, Adj, [from manure] ca- 
pable of being rendered better by cultivation, 
MANU'RANCE, S. from manzre] agri- 
culturez or huſbandry, ** Kept from manurance.”*. 


# 


"To MANURE, V. A. [manoworier, Fr.] 


| to cultivate, or improve ground by huſbandry or 
ens 3 


manual labour ; to dung or fatten land, | 
' MANURE, S. any thing laid on lands to 
enrich and fatten them. = 8 
MANU/REMENT, S. the improvement of 
land by manual labour, or covering it with dung * 
and other compoſts. W : 
MANU'RER, 8. # perſon who entiches 
and improves land by manual labour; a huſband- | 
* MA/NUSCRIPT,'S. [rranuſctit, Fr. manu- 


- 


ſcriptum, Lat.] a written book. or copy, generally 


92 moveab pent · houſe, made of pieces of timber, | applied to ſuch books as ha ve never been printed. | 
_ MAN-TIOER, S. a large monkey or ba- | MA/NY, Adj. [ comparat. more, ſuperlat. 
eſt doon, X h | 8 : | moſt; from mamg, many, Sax] conſiſting of a 
5 MANTLE, 8. [ muntell) Brit. mantel, Sar. ] | great number; numerous; ſeveral.” Af inde- 
TY a kind of cloak, or looſe cloth or filk thrown { finite number, preceded and followed by as w_e 


ver the reſt of the dreſs, worn formerly by ge- {OS © 


played with by children. 


cälouded in imitation o 


ut A R 
that, . d mary ax wers willing,” Exod. * 


Aa. co'LouRED, Adj. having various 


ent colours. 


e having fereral a! 


reat number of heads, 
ANY-TIMES, an adverbial phraſe for 


often or frequently, 


Map, S. [mappe, Fr. ae, Teal.) a0 
phical picture, or a projection of the globe, or 
a part thereof, on a plain ſurface, repreſenting 


- the forms and dimenſions of the ſeveral coun- 


tries, rivers, and ſeas, with the ſituation of ci- 
ties, mountains, and other places, according to 
the reſpective longitude and latitude. - | 
o MAP, V. A: to make a map; to deli- 
neate a country, Cc. oh paper. To deſcride 
the ſituation of a place. 
ac napped it right. Shak. _ 
MA PEI- TREE, S. {mapultres. Sax. ] a tree 
with jagged angular leaves, whoſe ſeeds. grow 
tozether in hard, winged veſſels, of which the 


ſycamore. is a ſpecies. 


To MAR, V. A. [myrran, ien ws 


ſpail, hurt, or damage. 

_MARANA/THA, 8. Lernen Syr. Ja form. 
4 threatening, c and anathematiſing a- 

ong the 

d 8. [from (4apaiym, Or. 10 
Medicine, an extreme waſting or conſumption of 
the whole body. 

MARA'UDING, Adj. ranging about fory 

under. | 

MARBLE, 8. [marbze, Fr, marmor, Latte 
from Kapprarpe, Gr.] a kind of tone found in 
great maſſes, and dug out of quarries, of ſo hard 
and compact a ſubſtance, and ſo fine a grain, that 
it readily takes a beautiful poliſh, and is uſed in 
ſtatues, chimney-pieces, &c. Small round ſtones : 
Figuratively, applied 
to a ſtone with a remarkable inſcription. Te, 
« Arundetian marble," 

'MARBEE, Adj. made of marble; variegated, 
or of different colours, like marble. 

To "MARBLE, V. A. [marbrer, Fr.] to 
paint With veins, clouds, or different colours, in 
reſemblance of marble. 

MARBLED, Adj. ſomething veined or 
if marble, .. 

'MA'RCASITE, S. [Fr. Aren ene, low Lat.] 
a ſolid, hard foſſile, of an obſcure, regular and 
foliaceus ſtructure, a bright glittering appear- 
ance, and found j in continued beds among the 
veins of ores, or in the fiſſures of ſtone. 

MARCH, S. from Mart, Lat.] the name 
of the third month of the year, reckoning Ja- 
nuary as the firſt, Till the alteration of ſtile in 
1564 among the French, and lately, by act of 
parliament, in England, it was eſteemed the 
7 month, and the year began on the 25th day 
of it, 


* 


To MARCH, V.N. [marcher, Fr. 3 to jour- 


ney, applied to an army. To walk in a e 
ſolemn, and deliberate manner. Actively, to 
put in motion, or make an army advance; to 
briag on in regular proceſſion. —＋ 
2 S. * the verb] a ain 


46. If Piſanio have 


— 


. 

MAR 
wallc, or journey of ſoldiers ; a'gtave and ſolemn 
walk ; a tune played on inſtruments during the 
march of progreſs of an army; fignals for an 
army to move. In the e, borders, limits, 
or confines of a coun 

MARCHER, 8. [marchenc; Fr. 45 a preſident 
of the marches or 
| MA'RCHIONESS, S. the wife of a mar- 
quis, 

MA'RCID, Adj. 1 Lac] "OR 
pining. eee * to ee & Mur 
66 cid, dy1 Dryd 

MAR Nes 4 2 8. 1 en Lat.] leanneſs; 
the Rate of withering z a conſumption, or waſte 
of "fleſh, The ertenuation of marcvur. 
Brown. 

MARE, S. [mare mara, Sax.] the female of 
a horſe ; a kind of ſtagnation which ſeems to 
preſs the ſtomach. with a weight when aſleep : 
derived from Maray the name of a ſpirit, ſup- 
poſed by the northern nations to torment per- 


ſons aſleep: it Ner- t- mare. 
MA RESCHAL, S. 2 clininander of 
an army. 


MA RGARITE, 8. [margarita, 3 

en Fr.] 2 pearl. % The margarite cr or 
ar 2» 

MARGE, MA'RGENT, o1 or MARGIN, S. 
1 is moſt in uſe ; from mango, narginic, 
at. marge, Fr.] the border; a: brink, edge, or 
verge; fe HIS paper in a boble, which 
ſurrounds, the page: the edge of a wound or 

ſore. The evenneſs of its margin. Sharp. 

MA'RGINAL, Adj. [marginal, Fr.] placed, 
or writ on the blank: ſpace or border of a book. 

MA'RGINATED, Adj. [marginaths, 271 
having a margin. 

MA'RGRAVE,. 8. [ marggraff,. Teut.] a 
title of ſovereignty in Germany, which ſigniies, 
literally, atkeeper-of the marches or eee 

MARIE TS, S. a kind of violet. 

MA/RIGOLD, S. a yellow flower. 

To MARINA TE, V. A. [mariner, Fr.] to 


| falt ts and afterwards Am it in oil or vi 


MARINE, Adj. i mare; ma- 
rinus, Lat.] belonging to the fea. - , _* 
MARUNE, S. [pronounced mareen.; from l 


a marine, Fr.] l or forces 3. M ſoldier taken 


wry board a ſhip to be e eee 
| MA/RINER, 8. Tae, Fr. A wud, 
Lat. the ſea] a ſeaman or ſailor ; one hited to 
do all common buſineſs on board a r an 
to its ſailing or preſervation... 

MAR ORAM, S. niarjorana, Lat. mrjer- 
laine, Fr.] a frogrant ; of ny theee are 
ſeveral ſpecies. 

MA'RITAL, S. [Fr. maritus, Lat I belong- 
ing or incident 40 a huſband. Mari al affec- 
© tion. Auge. | 

MARTTIMAL, or MARITIME, Adj. 
[ maritimus, Lat. e ay Fr.] performed at, 


or belonging to the r 


naval. 
8 uh - BY "By „ * 


* 


i 


— 


3 i 1 
e 3 A NR 4 
Fr.] a 1175 which | 8g i known nd frarmalade, T9) a kind of conſerve . 
22 3 anoth 115 an 8 a meat made of qu wnces eut and boiled with gar , f 
2 * 5 any a gun or - MA/RMOSET, S. [marmouſet, marmar\Frs 
15. mi weapon 5 7 gem towards; the | marmotto, 5 + fea a k mallmank 
y which a horſe's age . * diſcovered 3] MARN 2 MAR MOTTO, S. U 
cannot write Marmaſet] Ray & y3, that np Fn mus 4225 
r. names 5 à piece of valued at 23 5. | 45, and that it hides itſeli al the inter, during 
from 2 * . mar, or margue, a which it lives upon its own fat. 
nce given by a king or fate, whereby private | MA QUEIF Yes margueterie, Fr.],che- 
bee are authorized to ft out hips, and quered w 3 wo kia jt go 
vas rifals on the ſubjects of another tate, | lours. 
V. A. [mearcat, Sar, marguer, e 8. 3 De Spans] 
63 * make an im} character, or ſign; a title of honour next to a duke. It was i 
by which a thing. may de known.ordiſtingniſhed duced into England by Richard It, who 2855 
from * to wound ; to note, obſerve, or | Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, marquis of Dub- 
take of. Neuterly, 10 ohſerve, or take | lin, and was only a titular d ity 2. thoſe, who 
notice of ; to wark letters, a figures on auen had the care of frontiers, as the Word import, 
being filed marchers, not-marguiles. 
Ft 8. DU e Fe. ] one that N MA'RQUISATE, 8. [marguilat, Fr] the 
a ſome. fign, character, or 1 on a | ſcigniory,or province of à marquis, 
125 that takes natice of a thing. MARRER, S. [from mar] one who ſpoils, 
1 KET, 8. N written 3 of damages, or hurts any thing or perſon. 
mercatus, Lat.] a public time or place wherein |  MA'RRIAGE, S. I marriage, Fr. from mari- 
things are bought .or ſold; purchaſe or tale, | tus, Lat. 2. huſband] the act or z0ny by 
Figuratively z.xnte;: + which a man and woman are TT ly united 
To MARKET, V. N. to deal apical for life, This word is very often. joined with.” 
ther in buying or ſelling 3 to make bargains.. others in r. and then takes the nature : 
MARKET. cROsS, S. a croſs formerly ſet | of an 
up where a market was held. MA/RRIAGEABLE, Adj, fit for enarciage 3 
MA/RKET-DAY, 8 2 deu on which things of an Ea 
dre publicly; and ſold in a market. NOW. . [n SC. abs, 8 Sax. J an ole» 
MA'RKET-MAN, S. a man that goes to | aginous.or fat ſubſtance. ed in the hollow 
the marker'to buy or ſell; ane that underſtands of a bone, which is deſigned by, 4 1 ach 
dealing at A market. architect. of our frames to ſup * Oe hong. 9 
MA'R ET-PLACE, . 8... place wher2 a | render them leſs liable to brea -Figuratively, 
market is held. the quinteſſence, or beſt part of any thing. 
MARKET PRICE, 'or MARKET. | _M A/RROW-BONE, 8. any ha w bone of t 
RATE, S. che price at which any thing” is | an animal containing marrow. 
— fold, in or out of a market. ae 8. a largs, mellow. Hos 
MARKET. TOWN, S. 3 on chat bas of pea. 


a WH, er made by Wack 


the privilege of a ſtated market. MA'RROWLESS, Adj. without matron. 

to MA'RKETABLE, Ad; Sock nx way be ol To MA'RRY, V. A. {arrier, Fr. marita, | 

i- commonly in a market. Lat.] to join a man and WOman tog , 1o 2 
MA/RKMAN, . or MA'RKSMAN, 8. a] that they may cohabit lawfully during liſe 3 to 

4. perſon ſkilled in hitting a mark. diſpoſe of in marriage ; to take for a huſband or 
MARL, S. Lnarl, Brit. manga), mergel, Belg. ] mo Neauterly, to enter into the ſtate of mar- 

kh x kind of clay, become ſatter and ot a more en- 

en riching quality, by a better fermentation, and "MARS, M ARSH,. or MAS, i in the bs pames of 

on 15 ita having · lain ſo dee in the earth, as not to places are derived from merſe, Sax, a fen, or wa- 

WE have ſpent or ann . quality by berg p lace. 

e, any produſt. MARSH. $. [merſes Sax, 1a fea, boy, . 

to To MARIL, v. A. to manure Ne improve or tract of land abounding in water, : 

ing grounds with marl. MARSNMALLOW. S. 2 kind of. mallo 

| To MARL, v. 4. {from line] to. bind | | growing in - ground, . and reſembling the 

jor - untwiſte hemp dipped in piteh round a calls common in all reſpects, excepting that its leaves 

are in order to guard it from friction. are doft and woolly, 


: MA'RLINE,S., Taru, meara 8 ſolt! ]“ MA RSE MARIGOLD, S. a flower. 
ng- along wreath of untwiſteshemp-dippts in — MARSHAIL., S. {mareſchal; Fr.] the chief 
fec- with which the ends of cables . guarded, to | officer of an army, Maręſchal. An of- 

| preſerve them from friction. ficer who regulates combats in the liſts; an one 
adj, MARLINE-SPIKE, 8. a ſmall Piece of | who-regulates the rank or order at a feaſt or, 
at, iron, uſed in faſtenint ropes together, or in open - other afſembly ; one who puts things or perſons 
ſea 3 Ing the bolt Han when a ſail is to be ſewed in proper order; an har binger, or one Who goes 


to it. before a prince, to give notice of his coming, _ 
ue, MA RLX. — in.masl 3, having and prepare for his rẽceptin.. 
77 the qualities of mark. | To MA/RSHAL, V. A. to place in proper 


MA'RMALADE, or MA'RMALET, s. | *Tt2 


LY: 


\ * 
' > 7 


MAR 1 


3 „ e Thou Ts MARvEL; V. N. Leva, aut 
4% marſbal!'f me the way.“ Shok, wighdre, Ital.] to wonder or be aſtoniſhed; - 
MA'RSHALLER,i S. a perſon that puts MA'RVELLOUS, , At 1 4ry | 
1 in order. capable of exciting Wond . 
_- WAR SAALen l, 8. a priſon in the do- Range; ſurpaſſing credit. N ſubſtantivel) 


robgh of Southwark ; ſo called from its be- to expreſs any thing exceeding natural power, 
longing to the marſhal of the king's houſcho}d; | oppoſed to probable; 
MARSHALSHIP, S, the office of mar- MA'RVELLOUSL LL AV: ie, in Ang, er 
ſhal. | fraordinary, and Wond g 
MANL, Adj. boggy 3 wet; produced in ' MA'RVELLOUSNESS, 8. oo jalit 
marſhes, | excites wonder or Menne... 
MART, S. [contrated from market] a place ' MA'SCULINE, Adj. [maſeulin, Fr. maſeu- 
of public traffic or trade. Figuratively, à bar» nt, Lat.] male; bling a man 3 ld, 
gait, whether purchaſe or ſale. 4 venture In Grammar, the gender approptiated to the 
© madly on a" deſperate mare; th Wake | Eerters male kind, though not always expreſſing fex, 


1 


e 


rr 


$ - 
ors NC RE TS. WP 


F mart. See Mark. ©  MA'SCULINELY,; Ady. likea man; ; boldly; 
To MART, V. A; " trade; to buy br fell;  MA'SCULINENESY, 'S, the quality by 
«« Nothing marted."* Shak, which a petſon reſetnbled : a man, apphed by way 


MA/RTEN, or MA'RTERN, S. Carte, | of reproach to women, The figure or bthaviour 
©: 8 _martre, Fr, martes, Lat, ] a large kind of werſel, of a man. 
whoſe ſkin or fur is much valued ; @ Kind of | MASH, S. [midſchs, Belg. maille; Fr.] the 
Swallow that builds in houſes ;- from wand, ſpace between the threads. of à net, generally 
| Fr. written meſh, Any thing mingled or confuſed 
MAR TIAI., Adj [Fr. marelalis, Lat: fem together ; from miſchch, Belg, to mis. A mix- 

Mars, the god of war] warlike ; brave ; given | ture for a horſe; 

to war; having a warlike ſhew x uſed in wit. | To MASH, V. A. ¶Loeſcbe⸗, Fr. ilar, 

In Chemifty, having particles or properties of Ital. ] to beat or bruiſe into a confuſed maſs ; to 

iron; from Mars, the chemical word for iron. | mix water and malt together in br 

Borrowin qualities from the planet Mars,” ap- MASK, 8. [maſque „Fr. J a cover worn over 

plied to aftrology, © the face to diſguiſe fe. Figuratively, a pretext, 

MA'RTINGAL, S. martingale, Fr. Ja broad pretence, or ſubterfuge. A dramat e piece writ- 

leather thong or ſtrap faſtened at one end to | ten in a tragic ſtile, without attention ether to 
the girths under the belly of a horſe, from | rule or probability, 

hende it paſſes: between his fore-legs, and is | To MASK, V. A. [maſquer, Fr. ] to difgnſ 
faſtened at the other end to the noſeband of the or cover with a maſk. Figuratively, 0 cover 
bridle, to hinder-a horſe from rearing: © © © or hide under ſome pretence- 7 ; 

MA'RTINMAS, S. | from Martin, ah . MA/SKED, Adj. covered EY «A 
| maſs, à feſtival the feaſt of St. Martin, the | © | maſked battery.“ 
71th of Nove * MA/SKER, S. a perſon who exhidies in 2 
MARTINE T. or MA'RTLET, 8. [mardi- maſk, + 
ver, mattelet, Er. ] a kind of ſwallow, - MA'/SON, S. le Fr. machio, Jow Lat, 
MARTNETS, S. ſmall lines faſtened to the | one who builde in tone, 
leetch of a ſail, to bring that part of the leetch - MASQUERA'DE, 8. [moſeara, Arab.] a 
next to "the yard arm. cloſe up to the, yard, diverkon gr public aſſembly, Wherein the com- 
When che fail'is to be furled- . | pany is maſked and diſguiſed ; a diſguiſe, % Came 
MART YR, S. Re” Fr, from fangrep, ec to. vilit thee 3 add.. Def. 
ot] in ies primary f a witneſs; in its ſe- | To MAS! V. N. to 80 in dl. 
4 " condary ſenſe, a witneſs of the truth of Chri- | guiſe; to — in mast "and" other diſ⸗ 
1 Manity?' bot as — — Parks was, 3 A 25 A — 
at firſt, generally attended wit n and 5 maſſe, maſſe; Lat. J a 
death, Dann to ſuch perſons a lump; wg N bulk ; a hop 16. 
| _ 18 die in atteſting Dee meta any 8 1 an nblag things „ formin 

> confuſed and Satin body * 2 py th 
: e TU MARTYR; V. A. to pot o.death for 4 «© The maſe of the" people,” Sf. 
| reſolutely maintaithing any «Hs nap 4 In Divinity, this word ori; 1 

'MA/RTYRDOM; S. of putting to | feſtival, and was fenſe' 

. death for reſolutely and immoveably 'maintain- | Chri/imaſs, long before the ite eren of the 
ing any opinion ; the act of enduring death in | ſacrament of the'maſs,” but at length i it was uſed 
atteſtation. of the truth of an opinion, or = to ſignify the Eucharift and is at preſentappro- 

' MARTYRO'BOGY, 8. { [ritytyrologe, F r, | priated to the office dr public prayers; uſed b) 

marryrologium, low Lat.] 4 regiſter-or catalogue the 4 wad church in "the celedration. « of the 

of martyrs : ſometimes extended. rot con * Euchariſt 

hiftory of martyrs, To MASS, V. N. to Abrate ads / Ac: 

_ MARVEL, 8. [tmerorille, Tr: Inorwigtle 7 eee to thicken 3 to Rrenzthen. “ Filing 
Ital.] a wonder; Kee N e pawn or maſſing the houſe.” = erg Rs 

or aſtoniſkmen ent. Nn f | . MASSACRE, 8. e har 14 

7 | f of * na e ; 
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2 chief or head; a 


| a maſter; artful ; ſhewing great fill; impe- 


th perfect work g curious 
3 


viſible 
"Th ER" STRING, 5 the principle ling 


moderate degree of fre : diftinguifhed accord- 
ing to. Pays 3 of itz colour, which ariſes 
e different t degrees of of heat which it en- 


Les meres, 8. greatneſs of weight, bulk 


MA'SSIVE, Adj. La. Fr.] heavy; bul- 


ky ; ſolid, 


weigh „ bulky, and ſolid. 
. 443. wy * z ſolid. 
2 9 125 8 Nax. eſſe, r ich 
anding t in a ſhi or v to whic 
Tl fan the fruit hon oak or beach- 


3 
NAS TEB, Adi. carr o maſt 
8. [mai er, old Teut. miſter, 


MA/STE 's Mer, L. 
t. 9 itre, Fr. mapifter, t. 
n 1 ian ervants under him; a director 


or governor; an ee. or proprietor; a ruler; 
eſſor 3 the commander 
of a trading veſſel ; a perſon ſubje& to no con- 
troul ; a teacher or inſtructor ; a young gentle- 

man; à title of reſpect; a a perſon eminently 
Killed. in any trade ky re a tithe of dig- 
nity at the univerſities, and in the courts of 
law. 
To MA/STER, V. A. to rule, govern, or 
Wn” in ſubjection; to conquer; to 

kill; to overcome any difficulty, ot ac 

compliſh any deſign. 

MA/STERDOM, 8. from maſter and dom, 
Sax. ] dominion or rule, Sovereign ſuay and 
« maſterdom.”* Shak. 

 MA'STER-HAND, S. one eminently Killed 


in any profeſſion. 
 MA/STER. JEST, 8. e jeſt. 
MASTER. KEV, S. a key which can open i 


many locks that have different wards. 

MA'STER-LEAVER, S. one that deſerts 
his maſter, - & A meſter-leaver. and a fugitive," 
Shak,'. Not in uſe. 

MA/STERLESS, _ wanting a maſter or 
owner; not t 7 ed ; unſubdued. 
MASTER „S. eminent in ſkill. 

 MASSTERLY, 40 ſuitable to or becoming 


rious; with the ſway of a maſter, 


- MA\STER-PIECE, S. a capital performance, | 


5 4 chief or emi- 
nent excellence. 
MA STERSHIp, s. dominion 3 rule ypower 4 | 


capita] per- 


Pre-emjnence, 

MA'STER-SINEW, S. a e Hs . | 
rounding. the hoof, and dividing rom the 
bone by a hollow place, here the wind-galls | to 
are uſually ſeated ; 6d 1 is the largeſt and moſt } 

in a horſe's 


ty FA mins, Fe] [ 


tcher ; 8 2's 
10 SSICOT, 4 Fe cerug calcined by 'a | 


MASSI'VENESS, S. the quality of being | 


M4 £4 
«© The eee ke the mol hay 


40 mony. Nove. 4.5485 

MASTER STROKE, 8. a ſtoke. er per- 

formance that ſhews great ſkill, | — 
MA/STER- TEETH, 8. the priacipal teeth, 


is uſed in medicine. 
rity, or pre-eminence ; ſkill, 


"| fruit, a rey 1 plied to the oak or beech-trees. 
TICA'TION, S. [mafticatio, Lat.] the 
a of chewing. 4 
MATSTICATORY, 8. fmaſticaterie, Fr.] a 
medicine to he wei but not ſwallowed. N 
MA'/STICH, S. [maflic, Fr,} a kind of gum 
gathered from trees, in Scio, of the ſame name 1 
a kind of mortar or cement. 4 Join them to- 


** gether and turn them into a kind of maflich.” 


25 
| As Tir, s. [plural naſti ves, for all nouns, 


ending in for fe in the fingular I into 
ves in the plural; from meſti if, Fr. 
| fized dog, generally uſed as a Ng Y Dokken 
and yards. 

MA'/STLESS, Adj. without maſts.  _ 

MA'STEIN, S. {meſler, Fr.] mixed corn, 
confiſting of wheat and rye, ; 
MAT, S. {meate, Sax. maatte, Dan. mata, 
Lat.] a kind a manufacture or texture made 
of Lagos ho ftags; or ruſhes woven together, In 
a Ps 
keep the cordage faſt, 
To MAT, V. A. to cover with mats z to 
twiſt, interweave, or join together like a mat. 

MA:TADORE, . [matader, Span. ] a hand 
of cards, ſo called from the advantage it hag 
over the contrary party, and its winning ſuch 2 
number of pieces out of the pool, which on that, 
account are called matadores likewiſe. - - 

- MA'TACHIN, 8. Po matadore, . , 
an old dance, io called its imitating chi- 


ing. 
MATCH, S. [meche, Fr. miccia, Tl]. a. 
ſmall piece of deal dipt in brimſtone ; 
that catches fire: ' particularly applied to a hin 
of rope flightly twiſted, and 3 
ſtre, made uſe of in diſcharging guns, Sc. A 
conteſt ; a" game; any mutual conteſt ; from 
ax Gr. a fight, equal to conteſt or 
fight with another; one that ſuits or tallies 
with another, from maca, Sax. A marriage 3 
one to be married. 
To MATCH, V. A. to equal; to ſhew any 
ching equal or like to to ſuitor proportion z to 
' marry, or give in marriage. Neuterly, to be 
married; to tally. 
MA'TCHABLE, Adj. fvitable ? rang | 


Lhowlbdge 5 ſuperiority or beriet. 


MA/TCHLESS, Adj. without an equal ; not 
admitting compariſon. 


MATCHLESSNESS, $. 8. the qualjy of not 


5 an equal, or a com 


- MA/TCH-MAKER, 8. one who ie infiru- 
CAS.” | mental 


A” 


- 


8:55 


* 


e Some have their maſter · teh indented.” th, 
MA/STER-WORT, S. Re whoſe root 


MAT ERV, S. dominion. ; wle z ſuberio- 
 MA'STFUL, Adj. abounding in maſt or 


made of fine net and thrums, to 


bee 1 Adv, in 2 manner not - 


9 3. 31. 


as ab, one who makes 


matches to burn. 
MATE, S. ca, Sax. mact, Belg.] a huſ- 


band or wiſe; a companion, pt male. 0 or 


— ͤ U Lp 9” 


«= A ſurgeon? s mate. 
To MATE, V. A. to match or matry; to 
be equal to; to cruſh; to confound. 
MAT: RIAL, Adi. [ material, Fr. materia- 
Tis, Lat.] ofifling of matter, oppoſed to ſpi- 
ritual. Important ; momentous ; eſſential. 
MATERIALS, 8. N uſed in the ſingu- 
lar 3 materi aum, F re] ſubſtance of Which 
any thing is made; generally applied to things 
compoſed of different ſubſtances, 
MATE'RIALIST, S. one who denies the, 
exiſtence of ſpirit, 
"MATERTALLY; Adv. in the Rate of mat- 
ter; effentially or imsörtantly. 
' MATE'RIALNESS, S. the ſtate of conſiſt- 
ing of matter. Figuratively, the quality of be⸗ 
ing important or eſiential, 
OE MATE/RIATE, or MATE'RIATED, 
Adj. [materta, Lat. ] confifting of matter, 
boy En wag Br eſs materiate. Bacon, 
„Ma TER, S. [from materia, Lat.] 
the act of forming matter. A materiation of 
even matter itſelf,” Bacon. 
nn RN AL, Adj. [ materne, Fr. mater- 
nu, Lat.] matherly 3 ; ene to 
a mother, 
 MATERAITY, * [maternite, Fr] the | 
racer or rlagion of a mother. 
1% 4 THEN Tic, or MATHEMA!TI-. 
car? ' Adj. 7 5 Lat.] according to 
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"M1 MATEEMA/TICALLY, Adv, according to 
the rules of mathematics, 


- MATHEMA'TICIAN, S. L matbematicu:, 


Lat, mathematicien, Fr.] a perſon Killed in the 
mathematics. 1 


MATHEMA!TICS, S. [mabnualnn, Gr.] 
* rey 7 aus con 1 Ry, either as 
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taper into 2 4 figure 3 2 kind of td hed | 
put under a * 
matrix, Lat] thewomb ; 3 - 


—— 2 
. ER 47 es oe 


. MA. TRICE, 8. 
a mould which gives orm to ſomething incloled,; 
e, 17 er ſerved as mtricut or un to 


& them. 


1 


5 7 rake of mathematics ; ;. belonging to mathe- | 


MA TRIO {#4 [nanny the ; 


"MAW. © 
pine of wplging. ie nun whe 


kills a moth 
To MATRICULATE, v. A. 6 > enter 8 


a member at ap u verſity x to enliſt; 


0 en- 
female; the male or female of animals; ter pore any ſociety Y ſetting down A perſon's 
that fails in the ſame ſhip ; one that eats at the WE APY 
ſame table; one that is the ſecond in rank. * "MATRPCULATE, 8. 4 perſon e: tered in an 


* 1 
MATRICULA/TION, S. the aſt of enter- 
oF a perſon as a member of an univer; ity. 
MATRIMONIAL, Adj [ Fr. matrimontum, 
Lat.] ſuitable to marriage; belonging to. mar- 


ria 
MA'TRIMONY, 8. [ matrimoniun,, Lat. ] 


| 


marriage; : the ſolemn ei ra& entered i to be- 
tween a man and woman to be faithful to each, 


other during life ; the tate of a married. per- 


fon. 
| MATRIX, 8. [Lat. matrice, F -]the Womb. 
Figuratively, a place w un 


any " gene · 
rated or formed. 
e — , matrons,. Fr. matrong matrona, Las] 
an N * d woman. 
2 TAL, As * ek Lat. 11 4 
able to a 1 eon ita e 
e matronal" e hs 
MA'TRON NLY, Aly, after t 
matron; ing a matron; n 
/ MATRD'SS, 12 in the train of ar be: | 
ſoldier next #7 Hot a Unger, who aſſiſts in E. 
verſing, ſpunging, loading, ànd firing. the g 


they carry firelocks, and march along wi * 
ſtore waggons, both; as a guard and to 7 in 
caſe of accidents..” 

MATTER, 5 a ſolid,” hard. .maſly, i impe- 
netrable, diviſible, moveable, and paſſive ſob- 
ſtance 3 the firſt principle of natural things, 
from the various arrangements and combina- 
tions of whole particles ariſe the different bodies 
that appear in the univerſe. Body, oppoſed to 
ſpirit 3 the materials of which any thing. is 
compoſed; ; a ſubject or thing treated of, . The 
'<© matter of my ſong. Par. Loft. An affair or 
bufineſs; the cauſe of any dien nge 4% What's 
'« the watter 2” Sbal. Import; conſequence 3. 
moment, or importance, generally preceded by 
no. , No matter, now - tis paſt. Granw. 
The thing or object which is under particular 


a — arrest runuings of gad en 30.2 


ſore, 
To MATT TER, V. M. uted imperſonally, 
to Gnify.z to import, or be of importance. In 
Surgery, to generate * produce corryption or 
pus. The benesth matter d. 
18 et to r; to look upon, or 
conſider as of any importance. 

MA'TTERY, RY, Ad. full of mauer, or pus, 


7 N 

A'TTOCK, 8. ee 805.1 1 kind 
of, prin inſtryment uſed to grub ug trees and 
weeds, and to pull up wood. You mut dis 
“ with e * Shak, 
MA TTRES8, 8. matraſi, Fr. — 
Brite] a. kind 75 8 3 See 
e | 

110 


MATU 
* 


+ 
4? 


ng Fn © F 4 12.32 


* 


FR 6 #2 


cke aX of ripening ; the ſtate of growing ripe. | 
X pea ö 3 excrementitious E nn implies perhaps, or | | 
enn po Fo. LE 5 


M AN 


In Medicine, the ſuppur 
or extravaſated juices into matter. 
"MATURATIVE, A 4 OTE Nan 

maturo, Lat.] ripening or condneing to ripeneſs. 

ao Surgery, | promoting the ſuppuration of a; 


MATURE, A 455 [maturus, 

d by time. W 

to a completion , fit for execution; 
4 full age, or years of di A 5 

[ATURE, V. A.  [maturo, Lat.] e 


* 
MATURELY, Adv. e ae x . 3 
185 deliberation, or in a w 


12 5% ATURITY, $ . [maturite, Fr. maturitas, 
Lat.] a ſtate of ripeneſs or perfection. 
5 {AUDLIN, Adj. drunk ;  Intoxicated with 
nor „ be 


iq ; 
MAUGRE, S. [malgre, Fr. malgrado, Ital. 
in ſpite of; n Eldoim 1 1 
o MAUL, V. A. W to 
bis in . conn 
MAUND, 8. Ag 2 3 Fr. 
10 ebnen v. N. Lino F 1 
0 , re, Fr.] 
to grumble ; murmur | diſcon- 


tent. 

MAUNDERER, 8. one that uſes mur- 
muring and pro words through diſcon- 
tent. 


M SUNDAY eee 8. 
by Spelman, from mande, Sax. a han A, 
from which the king was formerly accuſtomed 
to give alms to the at the Thurſday before 


Good-Frid * 

MAUS LEUM, 8. at. mau ſolee, Fr. a: 
name given by queen Artimeſia, of Caria, to 
a monument erected in Honour of her buſ- 


band Ma rs A pous tomb or monu- 
ment, erected e . A of. a perſon chat is 


dead. 

MAW, S. [maga, Sax, ma Belg, ] he. 
ſtomach of Via "applied f in ee 2 that 
of mapking ,z the raw or firſt. ſtomach of 


birds. 

' M&A'WEKISH, A from mano 
apt to produce Win pl [ial | 1 
4a ers ns S. the quality of | 


cloyin; 7 95 oducing fatiety and loathing, 
MAW we" 1 85 5 ] a Sn 
or 


former 13 an dol. 
MAWmISH, Adj, fell na 


from maxilla, 
ne. g | | 
MA i FOR. Pr. maximus, 122 
an on rH 1 4 eftabl bliied HATE | 1 


a 1 
„ an auxil 
which * 8 5 Wo 


Tay | 
| * 75 wo 13575 A 


ok ative mood, or. 
of a ei Aer 7 75 ts * 


* have ſomething” in 


rl who was facrificed to on the firſt 


Lat.] ripe ; | Gemini, and vegetables are generally in flower. 
t near 
zeſſed; part of life. 


thorn, 


| the object of ridicule. 


| you 2 bloody dagger was added to the city arms, 


{ or confuſt. 


MAR 3 . Adj.. 
it] belo ng to to t aws pal 


the dat, accus. 208, 
[grammatically for v4 as 5 ths 


DD. LAT | 
you live happily and long Dryd. Mo be i 
AY, S. [if called from Maia, the mother 


] the $6 month in the year, reckoning | [: 
Foy "the firſt: in this month the ſun enters | 


Figuratively, the early, gay, and moſt preg 


e MAV, V. N. to gather flowers onthe 
of May. 
AA'Y-BUC, 8. a | ehaffer, os 
"HAY: FLOWER, S. a bloom or bloſſom 
which grows in the hedges on 2 kind of white 


MA'Y-GAME, 8. 2 diyerfign or ſport 3 


MA'Y-LILY, S. a flower called likewiſe 
"3A of the val. See Lily. | | 
A'Y- -POLE; 8. 4 long, erect pole 
which perſons dance on the firſt of 


nn 8. a ſpecies of — 
"MAYOR 8. e 125 
l A "For a city 9 


ad 27 5 235 | 
he s r e to 
uh e. ie the good of bis particular 
community. K. Rickard I, changed the bai- 
liffs of London into mayors, in 1189 ; which 
was afterwards practiſed with reſpett to other 
4 Cones and on 8 of the mayor of —.— 9 
ing Wat Tyle r, ring leader of an infur- 
rection, with is * e the mayors of 
London have ever fince borne the title of lord, 


Oe 


* way of commemoration. 


MA'YORALTY, |S. the office of a 
mayor; the exerciſe or poſſeſſion of the office 
of a mayor, 


MA'YORESS, S. the wife of a mayor. 

MAZ ARB, S. [maſchaire, Fr. maſe, Sax. ] 
a jaw: 4low word. 

MAZE, S. [ifen, Belg. ] a labyrinth, or 
place whoſe paſſages are ſo winding and intricate, 
that it is not eaſy to get out of 3 Pon 
ratively, perplexity, confulion, applied to the 


mi 
To MAZE, N to perpler, benilter,” 


MA/ZER, tr, made of © 
| maple, « A bai or mazer NN fk: 
D 


Z V, Adj. haying winding and intricate 
142 A big 7 8 5 g and intricate 


1 8 dae for magifter artium, 
or naller of arts. 
M. B. an . 
reus, or ,achel of P yfic,, * 
B. an abbreviatüre for ! ecin 
Mins hyfic. . % Fit 
the oblique cafe of W , from 
blat. of ic, Sax. me, Arem. 
it is uſed ſometiies un- 
5 inſtead of 


MEAD, | 


And Span. mi, Bri 


Itbint. 
139714 
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MEA : 


'MEAD, S. [meads, Sax. madd, Brit.] a drink 


made of honey and water, called likwiſe netbe- 
glin; from mediglyn, Brit. 
MEAb, or MEADOW. 8. [wieds, 
round ſomewhat watery, not plowed, and 
covered with graſs, / „ eine 
MEAGER, S.“ Coronounced mecger. with 
the g hard ; from maigre, Fr. macer, Pat.] 
Jean ; ; wanting fleſh. 8 poets of hungry, 
applied to ground. 
| MEAGBRNESS, 8 leanneſs 3 want. of 
fleſh ; ſcantineſs; ſmallneſs, '- 


MEAL, S. [mele, Sax. 4 repaſt, nil] 'Belg. | 
foot] the act of eating at a certain time; 4 


xepaſt ; a part or fragment; the flour uf 1 12 4 
corn, finely 1 of fl from mal, eue, 


To MEAL, v. A. Sr oy to . 
mingle, or ſpot. 
e W 8. one that deals i in flour or 


MEALY, Adj, havin taſte. or other. 


tha or 
qualities of meal; beiprinlc or FROM as with is 


ME'ALY-MOUTHED, Adj. 
malu, Sax. ] ſoft-mouthed ; unable to addreſs 2 
* through baſbfolneſs. 


ME'ALY- MOUTHEDNESS,S. baſhfulneſs.” 
MEAN, Adj. me, Sax. | wanting digni- * 
ty; of low birth or rank; low minded; con- 
temptible, or deſpicable ; middle ; ; moderate, or | 


without exceſs ; from moyen, Fr. mian, Perl. , 
Jntervening ; intermediate; coming or happening 
between any two periods of tine. 

- MEAN, 8, 


12 
giocrity ;- a: ale ſtate between two extremes; 
a medium; an interval; any thing uſed to effect 
an end, Method or manner, uſed in the plural, 
and by the beſt writers, though ungrammatically, | 
as a | 
By all 
team, ſignifies. without doubt, Lebbedes or 
or reſpect; 5 


5 it is like 
and 275 


with an adjective ſingular. Employed 


& means of doing good. Arterbury, 


fal. By no means, not in any 
not at all. In the plural num 
wiſe uſed for revenue, or fortune 
To MEAN, V. N. preter 
meant, pronounced ment; from munan, 


o have in thę mind 3 to intend 3 bci 
from Meander, a river 


int at. 
MEA NDER, 
in Phrygia, remarkable for its para: courſe]; 


labyrinth; a winding courſe 


* Mage; 
MEA'NDROUS, Adj. having many turn 


ings or windings. 
the ſenſe, or thing underſtood by any expreſſion. 


ME'ANLY, Adv, {from mean the adjeftive)! | 
or baſe 


"moderately in a low degree; in a poor 


erer; 3 Without wealth, dignity, or reſpect. 
MEANNESS, S,' want of ee or 


1 ; excelleycr . want of dignity, birth 
* or fortune ; ſo 
| RANT) ronbunee? maar] che perſeſ ans 


Mean, 
”= the: ne ec tap ng 'between t 
0 tive, pening - 


al. 
* 1 1 


107; peter 2 MEAN.WHILE,. wing 


$4 ; 8 
* 


—4＋ 
fourth day after a perſon is taken, and diſappear 


woch as may be meaſured or computed. 


„ 


l or | 


cher, Fr, minn, Perf. 1 me- propo 


and demonſtrates the | 


5 h MECHA/NICALLY, - Adx. according to 


1 mechanic powers, or the conſtrudli 


Me : 
ME'ASLED, Adj. infected with the meaſles. 
MEASLES, 8. [maſelen, meſſelen, Relg.] a 

cutaneous diſeaſe, -confiſt:ng in a general appear- 


ance of eruptions, not tending to a ſuppuration, 
of the nature of Ken bites, 'which come out the 


the fourth day after their coming out; fo that 


the diſtemper bears a near reſemblance- to the 


ſmall-pox, A diſeaſe in ſwine, appearing. in red 
ſpots upon their Kin.” 
- ME/ASLY,- Adj. ſcabbed with the meaſles, 
MEASURABLE, Adj. [from | meaſure] 


a Fi 
retnaly, moderate, or in on quantity 4 

ME ASURABLENESS, N. hen of 
Won capable of meaſure, 

ME'ASURABLY, Adv. in ſuck a manner 
as may be meaſured ; moderatel y,. 

ME/ASURE, 8. nounced menure ; 
meſure, Fr. miſura, Ital. from menſura, Lat. 
that by which the, quantity or extent of any 
thing is found; the rule by which any thing 
adjuſted or proportioned z proportion; or 
ſettled quantity; a ſufficient quantity or degree; 
motion regulated by muſical time; the cadence 
or time obſerved in poetry or — 3 ; Ls ble 
| limited -to certain-numbers 
metrg ; a tune. To have boyd meaſures into 
hardly dealt by. 

To ME'ASURE, V. A, [meſurer. Fr.] to 
compute the quantity or extent of any thing by 
ſome ſettled rule; to comprehend. ©« Great ate 
* thy works; 3 7+ ebovab, —What thought can 
46 — * thee.” Par. Loft. To adjuſt; 
rtion ; to allot or diſtribute. 

_ MEASURELESS, . Adj. not to be meay 
ſured, or comprebended. 

MEASUREMENT. 8. dhe act of fading 
the quantity or extent of any ching, by... means 
of ſome ſtandard or rule. 

Kano pe a. 8. —— 1 
properquaniiti yrpeans of forge ſtandard or rule, 

MEAT S. [mete, Sax. mem, Fr. J fleſh tp 
be eaten; "food in in general. 

3 Adj. fed z foddered, applied w | 

cattie ' 

MECHANIC; or MECHA/NICAL, Aj; Adj. 


„Lat. I mean; 
Sage contro bythe Is of mon 
.nics ; ſkilled in mechanics.” 


MECHA!NIC, 8. Sans © or pet- 


ſon engaged in handicraft employments.  Mecha- 
nie powers, are commonly reckoned fix, viz 


MEANING 8. porpoſe, or - intention; wwe the N the leder, the pully, want wen tic 
i 45 


doe, and the wheel, 

AINTCS, . fesebeste, Lat] te 

Por of motion, or a matheraticalſciency, 

which” ſhews the effects of powers or moving 

forces, ſo far as they are applied ta. engines, 
ws of - motion... 


the laws of mechaniſi 
i 8. agrecableneh 
the laws of mechaniſm; 'meunneſs. - + 
MECHANTCIAN; r Fr. 7. 2 
man proſeſſing and ff Teient 1 che 
ol ma- 


1 hine 
* beg 
1 


hy. 
„ 


Ae 


— 


.. 1 


4 
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MED. 
cine. 20 — oye Wot 


” UF CHANISM, 8. Alon according to me · 
chanic laws ; the cnſtruction of the parts de- 
pacing on each other in eee or compli- 


machine, 

Bal 5 "Tenedaille, Fr. J an ancient 
coin; a piece of metal ſtamped: in honaur- of 
ſome extraordinary action ox perſon. 

MEDA'LLIC, Adj, belonging to medals... 

MEDALLION, . — Fr,] a large 
antique ſtamp or medal, bearing the ſame reſpect 
a 2 coins, a8 modern medal do to modern 


"MEDALLIST, [3 mall Fr.] a man 
ſkilled or curious in medals. 
To MEDDLE, v. N. Tee Belg.] 
to have to do z to.concern one's ſelf abou Gra 
ſe or interfere officiouſſ. 
"ME/DLER, S. one who 1 or bultes 
himſelf - with things that do not concern 


him. 

ME/DDLESOME, Adj. officiouſly interpo- 
ſing in affairs that do not concern one, inter- 
meddling, 


oo 
MEDIA'NA, F. CLat.] in Anatomy, the 


name of a vein, or little veſſel, made by the 
7 of the cephalic and baſilic veins in the bend 
elbow z. likewiſe, the ſeam running won! 

2 middle of the N . 

 MEDIA/STINE, 8. ¶ Fr, mediaftinum, Lat. ] 
ja Anatomy, a double fimbriated membrane, 
formed by the 1 of the pleura, Which 
comes from the ſternum, and goes ſtrait down 
through the middle * the thorax: e work | 
bræ, round W are convolved, ſuſ- 
tained, and — TI falling from one ſide 
of the thorax to the other. Nie 

To ME'DIATE,. V. N. from medius, 
Lat.] to interpoſe as an equal friend between 
two parties, in order to procure a reconciliation; 
to be between two, : Adtively, to limit by 
ſomething placed in the middle. . . 

ME DIATE, Adj. [mediatee,, r.] W —. 5 
ſed 3 coming between; eee 


M E D 


medicine; according to the art or operation: 
of phyſic. 


Lat, ] any thing uſed in h em p- 
plied to external remedies. 


. Adj. relating to ne-. | 
MEDICAMEMNTALLY,. Adv. after. the 


| rvanner, or with the power of medicine, 


medico, Lat.] to tincture, impregnate, or alter 
by the infuſion of medicines. 7 
4 MEDICA!TION,,S, the act of ti 


dical ingredients. ” 


having the power of phyſic, or having the gua- 
* 'of healing, . curing, or removing 1 8 
rs. 
MEDVCINAL, Adj. at preſent, it is AC» 


laſt ſyllable but one; from medicinalis, Lat. 


phyſic,- 
MEDI/CINALLY, Adv, ohyGcally. 


4 to cure a diſorder 3; the art of 


"MEDIO'CRITY, 8. [ medioerite, Fr. medi- 
ſtate; moderation. 


meditor, Lat, maditer, Fr.] 40 plan, 

or contrive in the mind; to think on or revolve 
in the mind. Neuterly, to think, aan or 
contemplate with. intenſe thought. f 

MEDITA'TION, S. [Fr. meditatio, 141 

deep thqught, or cloſe and intent application o 
the mind to any ſubject. 

]. MEDITATIVE,. Adj. addiQed- to- intent 

thought; expreſſing any intention or de- 


tremes. 
 ME/DIATELY,. A, by 2: ſecondary or 
intervening cauſe. 


AN, MEDITERRA/NEQUS, Adj, "[mediter- 
ranfe, Fr. from medius, Lat. and terra, Lat.] 
ſuxrounded with land; inland, or at 2 ne 


© MEDIATION, $ [Fe] interpoſition 11 from the ſee, 


intervention; agency, or a power of — 
between 3 interceſſion or entreaty for 

MEDIA TOR, 8. Leediateur, Fr. ] one who. 
afts between two parties, in order to procure. | 
reconciliation, 15 e in Amar. 
another. 

-MEDIATO/RIAL, 755 MnDiaTory, 
Adj. belonging to a mediator. * 

MEDIAYTORSHIP,. 8, the office 1 0 
mediator. 

MEDIA TRIX, S. a | female or women who 
acts between, or ere n tu 
parties at variance. ON ir un e . 

MEDICAL, Adi. {medics la. phyſical 3 
3 707 n, benen af. e 


AP 4 


bed | Levant, Sicilian, Lyons, Archi 


MEDTTERRANEAN SEA, 8, fo called 
as being ſurrounded with land on all ſides, except 
at the ſtreights of Gibraltar on the W. — 
Thracian Boſphorus on the E. which laſt lets 
the Euxine or Black fea into it, as the finſt does 


rr 
The Scriptures call it the Great ſea, in oppoſi- 
| tien to the ſea of Gallilee. It was alſo deno- 


'} minated the Lower ſea by the Romans, ſrom 
the coaſt of Genoa to that of Sicily. It had 


the appelletion of Mare Internum, on the fame 


account with that of Mediterranean. It has f 


topical names, as the Genoeſe, Tuſcan, Adriatic 
Ec. ſea, 


1 
. 


dane. Adv, after — 


N 3 70. Th FAY OY 5 NOR" e 


or gulph. It is parted. — the Atlaptiq 
dent Weder sen eus ; ; of 


ME/DICAMENT, 8. ws eee. 


To MEDICATE, v. A. [medicatus of 


impregnating, or altering by the inf uſion ofme- 
. MEDVCINABLE; Adj. left Lat.] 


cented on the ſecond Gab „ but it is uſed in 
the beſt authors with the accent on-the third 


having the power of healing; belonging to 


ME DICINE, S. f pronounced giaaein 3 a : 
medicine, Fr. medicina, Lat.] phyfic ;| any drug 


— 
- * 


ocritas, Lat.] E a middle nen : 
To ; MEDITATE, v. A.  [meditarc; Pe, 
ſcheme, 


"MEDITERRANE,. MEDITERRA/NE. 


a conſtant current of the Atlantic ocean. The 


MEE 


Suez, and from the Propontis by the ſtrei 
Dardanelles. It has Europe on the N. A wal 
en dhe S. Aſia on the E. and the ſtreights of 
Gibraltar on the W. Its utmoſt extent from 
N. to 8. where wideſt, that is, from the gulph 
of Sidra in Tripoly, to that of Venice, from 
go'deg. 20 min; to 46 deg. 40 min. vpwards of 
26 degrees, is above 990 miles: its length from 
EZ. to W. er from Syria and Palifline to Gi- 
braltar, that ie, from 5; deg. W. to 36 deg. E. 
e 41 dey. is upwards of 2000 miles. In 
editerranean are ſeveral peninfulas, as 
— Greece; and Anatolia; Hkewiſe iſlands, 
as Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, Majorca, Minorca, | 
, © Cephalonia, Zante, Candia, Rhodes, | 

Cyprus, thoſe of the Archipelago, &c, - 

- ME!DIUM, S. [Lat.] any thing that inter- 
venes or comes between; the middle place or 
joy In Mechanical Philoſophy, that ſpace | 

mans 2 which a body pafſes in its moon 

s any point. In Arithmetic, a number 
y diſtant from each extreme. 

"MEDLER, 8. [meſple, Fr. meſpilus, Lat. ] 
the fruit of the medler-tree, which contains 
five har ſeeds, and is not fir for eating till it 


begins to de -. 
bY + ME'DLEY, & ME'DLY, S. a mixture; 
1 2 confuſed maſs; a collection of different pieces 


ivjudiciouſly Joined together in the fame; 
book. 


' ME/DLEY, Adj. mixed; confuſed, % Make 
14 « medley war. Dryd. ' 

i AMEDU'LLAR, or MEDU'LEARY, Adi. 

_ Lullin, Fr. ] belonging toxor refembling the 
marrow. 

- MEEK, A, [mekbi, mebat, makak, Sclav.] 

not eafily provoked to anger byaffronts 3 bearing 

inſults without reſentment. 

» MEEKLY, Adv. in à mild or gentle 
manner; in ſuch a manner as to bear affronts 
without any refentment or anger, 

- -MEE'KNESS,'S. a temper of mind not eaſily ; 
provoked o reſentment by injuries, but bearing 
adden with a refignation to God, 

AER, Adj. fmple; unmired. Ser Mere, | 


Gibraltay, from the Red ſea by the iſtbmus off 


MEE 
" MEF/TNESS, S. fitneſs'or propriety," D 
ME/GRIM, S. [pigrain,. Fr.] a fllonder a 
the head, attended with a ſenſation of turning 
round! 

MELANCHOLIC, Adv. {from prelancholy] 
"diſordered or afflicted with melancholy ; fanci- 
ful ; gloomy, or ſad, © 

NEIL A CHOLY, S. [from jurravos, and 
xn, Gr.] a diſeaſe ſuppoſed to proceed from a 
redundance of black bile, but alto ariſes from 
too heavy and viſcid blood. A gloomy, penfive 


1 
ME LAN CHOLY, Adj. gloomy diſ- 
Ns habitually ve and deject | 
"MELV/CBRIS, Fa a tumor 
incloſed in a bag, ſting. of 
a matter like Ives its 
name. 
from melior, Lat. to make | 


oney, whence it 


« [meliorer, Fr, 
er or im- 


71 \ MELT RATION; 8. ber the wed of n- 


3 6 TT. 8. C melior, Lat.] the ſtare 
of being better. 

MELLIFICA'TION, 8. [mellificatus, from 
mellifico, Lat.] the act or practice of making 
honey; production of honey. 
MELLITLU'ENeE, 8. a honied flow 3 a flow 
of ſweetneſs. 

po omega, ok ſoft with ripeneſs ; ſoft 
in ſound.” Fat, a lied to ground. gun 
{ tively, drunk. * 

To ME'LLOW, V. A. to ripen ; * ſoften 
by ripeneſs; to ripen b age 3 to ſoften; to bring 
to maturity or pen by ap Neuteriy, to grow 
ripe. 

"ME'LLOWNESS, S, the ftate of frojts made 
ſoft by ripeneſs or time; maturity; full age. 

MELOY/DIOUS, Adj: melo 1 ſound- 
ing grateful to the nk” harmonious 3 muſi- 
zcal; - © 

MELO/DIOUSNESS, 7 ar moni: 
ſweetneſs of ſound. 

ME'LODY, S. fprnota; ohen, 
effect of different muſical ſoumds ra For dif- 


Nb. Adj. Proper; {3 Feed; adapted to 
any fe, 

TO MEET; V. A. Fpreter I met, or baue 
met "meet ; 
nt is our ; to cloſe or touch ; to find; 
w ente in the fame place from different parts, 
Neuterly, w——— or come face to face; 
to engage; to join. ; 

©» MEPFFER, S. ons Abet ace, Kode ser 
aver he / cores up to od perfon | face to 


MEETING, 8. 2 8 3 8 wg ; | 
- the con ina place o wor 
— Es 
* MEE'TING-HOUSE, 8. A place where 
aiſlenters afetnble to worſhip. 
* 7 ht All. baked free proper man- 
Vers. 2 en 


from meran, Bax. ] to light} 


4 diffolve, or break in 


4 come liquid, or be . flaid, 
to 0 be fot 


poſed in a proper fucceffion, and ca | only by 
one ſingle part, voice, or e whence 


lit is diſtinguiſhed from harmony: though both 


words are uſed in diſcourſe and writing as if 1 
were ſynonimous. Muſic 3 an . 
ſound that raiſes pleafure i in E. nd 

ME LON, 8. Fr. melo,” Lat.] a lant, 


Jvrhichruns along the ground, and produces a fruit 
q *{embling t 


cucum der, but far more bulky, 
5 more rich in taſte. 0 inet 
o MELT, V. A. [meltan, Sax. 1 
vag. Ito diſtolve any f AI oy ana e it 
liquid, either by means of fluigs or heat 

F ieces. N e to 
often to love or tenderneſs. Nevterly 


ry dreh, 


ened to pity t 
to by diff 


SS Mw ar 


[] 


FAM” SY 28 


anging to » ſociety or community. 

1 1 9 by r. .membranum, Lat.] 
a web of ſeveral fibres interwoven to- 
get her, ſerving to wrap up ſom e parts in the fabric 
of an animal. 

MEM BRANA/CEOUS,. MEMBRA/NE- | 
OUS, - or MEMBRANOUS, . Adj. [mem- 
brancux, Fr. } confiſting of membranes. - 

MEME'NTO,, S. [ Lat. remember} a hint, 
or notice, to recal a thing into the memory. 

MEMO'IR, 8. [ memoirey. Fr.] an account 
9 ſome tranſactions written in à familiar man- 

3 hint, notice, or account of any thing. 


MEMOR ABL, *. in a manner worthy 
of being remembered. 

MEMORA/NDUM, . 8. [Lats]. a- note-to 
aſſiſt the memory. 

MEMORIAL, Adi. [Fr. -memorialis Lat.] | 
preſerving the memory or remembrance of a 
thing ; contained in the memory. 

MEMORIAL. S. — redamnbing 
erected to preſerve the memory of ſome great 
perſon or action; a hint to affiſt the memory z 
the repreſentation of a tranſa@ion, given by way 
of remonſtrance or complaint from ann: frine, 
or his embaſſador, to another. 

MEMOY/RIALIST, S. one whe wakes: re- 


Ps forth any Ht ad 
ance, 
MEMORY, ,-S,  [memorie, Fr. wemoria, 


Lat.] the power of reviving thoſe ideas in our 
minds, which have diſappeared or have been 
laid afide for a time; the ach of recollecting 
things paſt; the time or der Pao eln 
Knowledge. 

MEN, the eee * 

ME'N-PLEASER, 8. one that fervilely 5 
deavours- to pleaſę ——— a my lame 
time is negligent of — 

To nen N. A. lame, r. to 


threaten, 
Marys $A threat, or poſitive affurance | 
{chief op certain conditions. | 


ENA'CER, S. one who threatens er de- 
nouncges miſchief 40. another. 


MENA'GE, S. [Fr. pronounced neverd | 


a collection af animals. The neee 
4 - * met with.“ Audi. 

hong , or NENA GER. 
E er wild. — 


animals ate kep we ein TY 


To MEND: W. A. bes. 50 repair | 


or make gaod any breach or Sy RIGA 
or alter for the better; to belp qrinduance ; to 
improve er-increaſc]- Neuteriy, to ue hate, 
to be changed for the better 
MRINUER, S. ane that repairs hiaicheror: 
* ber. that ow or corretts: 


beggar 5. one fe cies ſociety that ſubſifts 
OF alms acquired b 5 ; 
ME!/NIAL, 6p {rom met meiny or many, meni, Sax. 
nee old Fr. ] belong to the retinue or number 
40 of a jp wor ba ny Phe 

be wn memial ſervants,” 
MENSTRUAL, Adj. — Lat. 
ee ; happening every mon 4 


E ea] Adje 8 Lat.] 
having a monthly flux, 

MENSTRUUM, S. a liquor uſed to diſſolve 
any thing, or to extract the virtues of any in- 
gredients by infuſion or boiling. ̃ 


W 
NE URABLE, Adj... Ls menſira, 
Lat. ] capable of being meaſure 
3 Adj. [from menſura, Lat. 
ting to meaſure. 


or take the dimenſions of any thing. 
MENSURA'TION, S. the act or 

of meaſuring 3 the dimenſions or quantity fe 

out by means of a meaſure. 
MENTAL, Ad. [mentale Fr, Fr, } exiting t in 

the mind; belonging to the mind 

| ME/NTALLY, Adv. in the Bind 1 i is 


"ot 


an expreſſion in writing or ſpeaking ; 2 
of any thing 

e MENTION, v. A. [mentipaner, Fr] 

expreſs in words or writing. 

* MEPHITICAL, Adj, [mephitia Lee ile 
faveured ;  ftinking 3 3 poiſonous... 4 M | 
© exhalations. 5 
ME/RCANT TANT, 8 S, [mercantante, Ira J 

a foreigner or f oreign trader. A nene 
4 Or e 2 pedant. Shak. : 

ME'RCANTILE, 


x 


 ERCENARINESS, 8. [from mercenary} 
a low and ſordid reſpe& to gain or lucre. 
MERCENARY, Ac. renne, Fr. mer- 
| cengrius, Lat.] ating only ſor hire, or from's 
Low and ſordid proſpect of din iced 3” al 


4 i, #2 


one retained or ſerving for: psy F } 
* 8, lerer fe a. who fell 
an 
ME RCERV. S. — rid trade 
of ſelling fitks or fy 
MERCHANDISE, 8. [aarhendiſcs 851 


- traffic, c 

ought fold, - 
To MERCHANDISE. - 1 . an & 

tra c. © 


MERCHANT, S. — ebe 


* 29 ** 1 


ö Nie N ARR 
9 8 24 $4 SS 4 


en trades with perſons in foreign countriet | 
wy ora ME'RCHANT-M — hp, | 


— 


ra ee to 2 menffrumm; from men- 


i dene, e, Fr.] 


"MEMORABLE, Adj. Fr.  memarabilis | 
Lat.] worthy: of being remembered, - - 


; W v. A. ee meaſurs | 


MENTION, S. {Fr.. mentio, Lat. J a bins ny | 


Adj. Lene Late]. 
belonging to trade; belonging ib 4 merchage ; 


MERCENARY, 8, [mercengire, Fe] ab. 


ee wat any thing | 


9 
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ſprightiy ; volatile. 


nt or incotpo 


but ſometimes it is 


fenders; 
: excſobve of all other p 


A thing; the 


/ 


mM ER 
} ' WPRCHANTABLE, Ache fit-or likely" to 


be mo - doko | 1 Fe 
from merty und u 
Ae e Ne A: or pardon eee L 
fender z. unwilling to punſmn. 
ME'RCIFULLY; Adv. with pity, 'of an w. 
clination to ſpate af mdr. 
MPREHFUILN Ess, 8. the quality of pity- 
in or ſparing offenders. 
CILESS, Adj. without pity or' eom- 
Wt crael ſevere. - 45 
ME RCIEESSLVY, Adr. in fach a manner | 
22 — to pity. nor ſhore 0. offender, 
ROILESSNESS he quality ty of pu 


Sing ihe without pity or paro 
MERCURIAL, Adj. Lee, Tan} 
ſormed under the influence of Mercury; active; 
In Medicitie, een of | 
quick-flver or mercury. - 
MERCURIFICA'TION, S. the act df mix- 
orporating with quitk-filver, 5 
ME RCURV, S. [mercurivs, Lat.] in My⸗ 
theology, a deity held to be the eo erg, of the 
other gods, to pfeſide over efoquence and trade, 
to be the Walen of muſic, the interpreter of 
the will of the other deities, and the ſon of Ju- 
by Mais. In Chemiſtry, quick-filver; In 
ary, = purple cofour. In Afﬀtronomy, the 
Jeaft and loweſt of the planets next the moon: 
its mean motion is g9 minutes eight ſeconds ; 
ſwift as to go à whole de- 
tree and 0 minutes in a day, In Botany, a 
— Figuratively, ſprightl neſs, applied to * 
A cartier of news- 8 the laſt Tenſe 
— and mere cant. 


MERCY, S. [merci, Fr. contra@ted from mi- | 


Fritordia, Lat } the act of paſſing by * crimes 
without puniſhing them; unwillingneſs to pu- 
wiſh ; the act of pitying and - ogg, 6 of- 
patdon. 

MERE, Adi. [ergy Lt. entire; ay 
ns or things; fimple. 

MERE; or MER, whether in the beginning, 


middle, a end of the nimes 8 


rived from? mire; Sax. a pool or la 
| MERE, S. [ Sax. ] a large pool or lake. 
MERELY, Adv. fimply ; only; barely; 
"of any other 3 or Por- 


E"MERETRICIOUS, Ad aj: eee Lat. ] 
wie or belonging to 5 ſeducing or | 
alluring by falſe Menn 

MERETR FCIOUSLY, 2 after the man- 


| net of 2 harlot ; with falſe allurements. 


MERETRVCIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 


1 uſing falſe allurements, like thoſe of harlots, 


MERTDIAN, S, [| meridien, Fr. 1 
— noon; or "mid-day. In Copy 

drawn from north to Tooth, w the fon 

t moon. the particular 

'higheft point of 

or power. Applied to an artificial globe, 

brazen circle, in which the 5 and 


forns. 
'» MERVDIAN; Aj. öt che point of noon 3 
fouthern, or extended to the north and fouth, 


en ail the eee, 


MER 
MERPDIONAE, Ad, [Fr.] fouthern ; 


ſouth; 


ouch poſition of 42 ee "as to ck to- 
wards the touth. {M64 E846; 4 9 

2 MERIDIONALLY, Adv. with; 4 ſouthern 
| 


pect. 
| MERTONYTHSHIRE;'S. 1 Welch 5;- 
r 0 28 of North Wales. It ix 


i a £2» 


E. — 1 and 


5 an the 


and has the Iriſh ſea on the W. for. a 
le of thirty-five miles: its breadth is thirty. 
It is entirely mountainòus ; but abounds with 
N black cattle; fiſh, goats, and game, The 
inhabitants apply themſelves wholly 80 grazing, 
| and five on butter, cheeſe, Cc. The principal 
rivers here are the Tovy, Avon, Dru rydh, and 
Dee. The lake Lhyn-tigid or Pimblemere, in 
this county, covers 160 acres of ground: thro\ 
it runs the Dee, which, though communicating 
their waters, do, not communicate" their fiſh, 
The herbs on the mountains here, and-the fiſh 
in the lakes, are much the ſame With chose of 
the Alps. Among innumerable peaks here, aro 
the famous Kader-idricks, Raravawr, . 
and Mowywynda. It lies in the dipceſe of 
Bangor, and ſends no members to parliament, 
| bur the knight of the hire, Near h, in 
this county, was a ſtrange livid fire from the ſea, 
or fiery exhalation, which * 7 dvant hay- 
rieks, & c. 

MRRTT, s | [mevies; Mines Les] de- 
ſert; excellence; deſerving honour or reward. 

To' MERIT,” V. A. 1 Fr.] to de- 
ſerve; to have a right to claim ſomewhat on ac- 
cdunt of one's excellencies; to earn. 

MERTTORIOUs, Adj: ee. Fr.] de- 

reward; of great doſert. 

MERITO/RIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to deſerve 

MERITO/RIOUSNESS, 8. the quality of a 
thing, action, or perſon, which gives them a right 
{to approbation and reward, © + 

MERMAID, 8. from mer, the fea, and 
maid] a a ſea - monſter, ſ to have à vo- 
man's face and ſhape, but a fiſh's tail. 

_ ME'RRILY, Adv. [from W in a 827 
joyous, or mirthful manner. 

ME RRIMA KE, 85 a Os j a weeting to 
be vous. Bie EIS 

0 MERRIMAKE, val, to be 
jovial or merry. 

MERRIMExT, 8. iet r ſport 
that cauſes laughter 3 laughter. 
MERRINESS, S. the quality of beingecheer- 
ful, or mirth among others. 

MERRY, Adj. en mn Sax mera Ital.} 
full of wich, joy, laughter; 3 - cauſing 
laughter; tr eos oſperous, or making cheerful, © 4 
© merry Dryd. To make merry, to jun- 
ket, tanks and given looſe po, ph 
with a friend. 

ME/RAY-ANDREW, 8. A bufſoon, 72 
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Gtuated warde che ſouth i r N «the 
 MERIDIONALITY, 57. Gitoated in the 


— 7 nc ey 
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MET 
fon who- endeavours. to reiſe levghter, in others 


MET 
ſubſtance hep newly. cut or broken  - 


Þy odd geſtures, and comical expreſſions. —— courage or ſpirit. In the laſt * 
MERRY- THOUGHT, 8. a forked _ roper'y 50 7 mettle, which ſee. . „ 
on the upper part of the "brea of fowls, fo 8 » OF. 8 AL, Adj. 
called berauſe pulled on each fide by young per- 2 DH! ing, e 5 .or 
ſons, from a traditionary opinion, that the per- 0a 8 25517 3 poke: þ of Yay . | 
ſon who hay the longeſt fide, ſhall be married E, Adi. . 
firſt lor gras 2 n of we 
MESER IC, Ad}. Leinen Fr. ]belong- tal. I, ng AS: 
ing to the meſentery. MET a ken | E) 
MPRSION, 'S. {merfio, Lt.] the act of | perſon 11 in fo 
ſinking or plunging over "bf IK META HR Hisr, 874 3 12521 
» MESENTE/RIC, 2 [meſentrigue, Fr. | #9 „r. I a worker in 
E to the meſentery ET IIUR Cx, * E 2 
ENTERY, 3.15 [fotos Fi. From, - the act of Lew metals, and ſeparating 
yu wy Gr.] in tomy, a fat mem- their 
brane placed in the middle of the abdomen, al- To eon bed Ai. [metgmpr- 


moſt of a circular figure, with à narrow. pro- 
duction, to which the end of the colon and be- 
inning of the reftum are dad! the inteſtines 


are faſtened like a border og its ET, 


"MESH, S. Lnaeſcbe, 


the ſpace of intert between the 
See maſp;'-1 7 
23 x 4 wen © Came; 00 
_ 46: The flies by chance h in i air. | worm 
toll, 42 N | 4 


ME'SHY,/A Ad, e Pe ET eee 
MBE'SLIN, S. from meter, Fr.] mixed corn, 
tonkiting of wheat and rye, -, 
MESS, 8. [ sier, old Fr. meſs, Ital. mk, 
2 ene « food e 


7 z 
MESS, v. 79 to est or 72 | 

1 S. Fr. meſſaggio, Ital,] ib er. 
t andther to be r 17 


is ſent to a third 5 a perſon 7213 55 by 
vernment to c diſpatches relating to af- 
airs of ſtate, and is likewiſe employed. by the 
ſecretaries warrants to appfehend and vn 
cuſtody perſons atone of high treaſoa ; 3 | 
forerunner or harbi 
MESSV AH, 8. d, Heb. anointed], the 
title given by way of eminence to our Saviour, 
meaning the fame in Hebrew as Chrift in the 
Greek, and alludes to the authority he had, to 
aſſume the characters of king, prieſt, prophet, 
and that of Saviour of the world. | 
ME'SSIEURS,:S.- [plural of e. Fr. 
firs, or gentlemen." 22 
ME/SSMATE, S. one who eats at the fame | 
table with another, - 2.7 
ME'SSUAGE,S. elf. beg, Lat. ay 
2 dwelling-houſe,- with lands 
MET, Participle of Mee. 
| METACA'R US, S. F . 
xap mog, Or.] in Anatoiny,: the wri 
part behind the hand and the fingers 


METACA'RPAL, At) Bhs, to 
metacarpus. | 1 
METAL, S. be. nee La] ya 


heavy, opake and hard ſudſtance, by fire, 
when cold growing ſolid again, malleable under 


the 9 and of a bright, glofly, glittering 


er, Fr, from puerapogpom;, Gr, ] to ny 
85 or pg thing; to 25 
a different ſhape or animal. 


' METAMO/RPHOSIS, 8. lege 
Gr.] change of ſhape ; the al e : 
undergoes both in its formation and 


the various ſhapes ſome inſects aſſume. in the 
1 as the *flk- 


"METAPHOR, 8. [metapbore, cabs Rt 


7 toric, a ſimile comprized in one wo 


ſpring arvakes the lowers, i. e. the ous cus 
the power of vegetation to action, as 


of a fleping, animal. are excited by awakening 0 


him. 

METAPHO'RIC, or METAFHO/RICAL, 
Adj lente, F.] belonging to a meta- 
phor. . not to the pri- 
mary and a . 


META/P Ak. 8. Bandes: 07.17 2 
cloſe and verbal See one language 
into another. 


META/PHRAST, s. Tce gf „Fr. I one 


who tranſlates literally, out 
of one language into another. 

MET APHY'SIC, - c METAPHYSICAL, 
Adj. verled in fics ; abſtracte. 


METAPHY!SICS, 8 5 Fr. 
from Ala, and penn, Gr. 

ſcience which treats of being in the 
without being confined to any ſpecies... Some 
extend this word to comprehend the ſcience ot 
immaterial beings, which is Propel gags 
tics. 5 

METAPLASM, 8. [fog jade, and d 
ae = ins > 
ug a or ble in 2 w - 
. placing of words, ſyllables, or letter, 
contrary to the natural order. 
5 e Adj. 
Lat. ] b to the metatarſus. 
Ersa, $. [Gr * i 
vs | in Anato that part of a human 
2 confi of fiye bones, and reagbee 
from the heel to the uber am e 
of the foot. $32 4 +43 : 
METATHRE'SIS, 8. er! in Grams F 
the tranſpoũtion of the letter «= baking of 

1 85 As e for wn ft. 
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in che mature and ca 


N rit.} a inte" made of 


forming things in a re 


licra, and ovopuc Gr.] in 


- 


S METE, V. A. [+ 
& ear; e to * 
MET EM 18, 8. : 
vetoxa,. - the Na 
METEOR, 8. I Neri, Gr 5 xt, 
Ekanyeable, | — e, wit has x 


prating in the atmoſphere, 1 655 


METEORO'LOGTST lan. . 
1 

ME TFORO LOV, S. f; l ende, "ne Xg- 
255 Hae; 8 the Wit of ind rs; a diſcourle | ** 


the cauſe : d nature or meteors, .. Fr 
ER 8-4 ws 


8. a meaſurer. 
2 5 EGLIN, S. [me mln, e 

boiled in 
whith"ate added ginger, cloves and 


. after which it is ferrmented with yeaſt, 


and bottled, 
© METHYNKES, v. Imperf. | compounded of 
me and thinks 1 think, i mages or pry. 
. [merbbge, Fr from bodee, 
21 the placing of ſeveral things or i -or | 
rming Tae operations ĩn ſuch an par as 


is-moſt- convenient and proper to attain ſorne | 
ehd; the manner in which a 2 5 done. 55 
" METHO/DICAL, Adj. r hodigue, Fr 


ranged or placed in proper and juſt order; per- 
ar ant orderly manner. 


copſiſtent with regularity and order. - 
Po METHODIZE, v. A. to regulate, or 


diſpoſe in juſt and proper order. 
| Tops. S. a phyfician who pre- 


ſcribes fm Theory. « Our warieft pbyBicians, 
not only chemiſts, but methodifts.”” Bayſe. 
A new ſet of religious, which aroſe about 1738, 


ſo called from their affectation of being more 


common elements by the action of the heavenly 
— F mee, confilt of fat red 
rous ſmoke ſet on Lv fuch.' are lightening, 
falling ſtars + lerial or me- 
2 of air 4 iritou exhalativns'; 3 
"winds, Se. þ 655 geous” ot wratery me- 
ed of 'vapours, o 22125 
wars ps by cold en 
rainbows, hai, ſnow,” 
- METEOROLOGICAL [from mete- 
951 belonging to the dockt brine oe . 


Adv. in a manner | , 
or 1 fuppoſod 


ſtrret obſervers · of rule, and pretending to greater 


lights than the regular clerzy. See Gibſon, Bp. 
of Loney nb Poor Letter. en 
UGHT, . [the preter of 


Wo rf I thought or 2 ; it appeared or 
ſeemed to me. 


METONY'MICAL, Adj. [from W 
uſed, by metonymy, far tome © other word or ſenſe. 


e eee Adv. after the 
manner of a met 
METONY'M\) + - [metotymie, Fr. from 


toric, a figure, 
2 word is uſed inſtead of another, as 
the effect for the cauſe ; 


the thing contained, &c. thus we ſay, the kettle 


boils, for the-water contained in the kettle. 


+ METRE, S. [werpoy, Gr. metrum, Lat.] a 


clleQion of words diſpoſed in lines conſiſting of 
* 


| J. very fmall 


. 


ND 
4 bett ſüinber of E io as; appeat 
9 to r „ bf mealure; = | 
riet 
e 5 tht, Lak. e, 
a certajti m 'of y ile 5 
ME TR 2 9113 I 
from peers, and T6, e op ; 
or chief Wo 175 coun 
ITAN on "IM 
op . A 3 church, br of the, 


2 vi 
in the chief city; an 9 3 


| METROPO- LYFAN, | 

RR in the mectopolſs, . * + 

92 25 ee 3 - 2 - 

| . hc ; 
MET TIF, S.  ſcortupts from. mag, 4 


—5 3 reaſon Fatal thuy, when ufed.in a 
=_ = 1 1 We courage, 


'mrthe. lhe Worſe.” Faller, No. hs 
ME/ FTLESOMELY Adu, 

neſs; gour 3 wie +; or coutagee. eight 
My S. ſmut, Fr.] a cage; an incloture; 

a place wherein a thing is co 

To MEW, WT: 57 of 72105 


to inclofe in a cage z to 
hit up; to chin, 0. impriſon ; to ſhed. the 
feathers ; from mut, of 85 . r, to moult. 
To make a noiſe Tins + a cat; 5 'from mialer, Ft. 
MEWS, S. a prince's or nobleman's ſtables. 
MEZ Z OTN TO, 8, LItal. half painting 
a Kind of gtavin upon copper, invented by 
Js tince Rupert, which receives its name from re- 
bling patating and\is performed b marking 
the plate in furrows or croſs lines 12 which 
] | they are rubbed down, with a erer or ſera- 
er, according to the depth or lishtneſ of the 
ades SAS. 5 


* 


from pare, G. J particles 

to ariſe from NF con 
ed perſons, and to infe 88 8 
| diſerders"at a diſtance. 5 : 

MICE, the plural o Maſe 

' MUCHAELMAS, fon Mb and 
ras, a feſtival] the RF 5 the archangel 
| Michazl, celebrated on the '2gth of September. 

MYCHER, S. from 2521 ] a. lazy loiterer, 
' who ſkulls about in corners and bye-places out 
of fight. *©* Shall the bleſſed ſun of heaven 
es prove a Micher. Shak. 

MICROCO SM, S. n „ and ne- 
Abe, Gr.] the little wor 2 called by 
by ſome. fanciful ohiloſaphers. ee 
MICRO GRA PHV, 8. tee and 
7 p., Gr. ] the deſcription of the parts of ſuch 
hire as are viſible only. by means of amicroſcope. 

MICRO METER, S. 
rb, Gr.] an aſtronomical inſtrument, which, 
by means of a very fine ſcrew, ſexves to meaſure 


extremely ſmall diſtances of ey 37 

the thing containing bor ; , 

c notre, 85 a dioptrical hw © ENT 5 
jects are magnified or ; ca a 


MICROSCOPE, 8. 


1 
"Ip, Ad: { comtraCted from ; of 
Wy middc!, 


FM, 8 


prog ſprigh ous; 
yt 5 7 rt or r 
„ fprightly; lech; . 
bay 3 r fol 5 fi its ; \ 4 


9 156 ausge, and e- 


" 4 'M TD 


nds, n whiddng equally betwean en di, 
tant from t Wo ertremes. g 
MID - DAY, 8. noon... | 


* D 


ee 


ſummer ſolſtice, | generally. reckpged to fell on 


che 24th of June z the fetival ei St. John de 


" MIDDLK, Adj. — Sax. ] in i Bap 


equally diſtant from the two extremes. Mode- 
13 applied to the e of the mind, or 


ſtation. | 
MIDDLE, 8. che contre, or part equally aif- 


tant from two mn; any tipgborwent; | 


two extremes, 

'MUDDLE-AGED, Ad. of a moderate age 3 
arrived to an equal diſtance between childhood 
and old age. 

MI'DDBEMOST, Adj. ſa kind of ſuper- 
lative of midule, formed by adding , moſt 
near to the middle or ce ter. 

MUDDLESEX,-$. ſo called from its E 
been the habitation of the Mid- Sanons, or as 
lying in the middle of the three kingdoms: ot 
the eaſt; welt, und ſomhb Saxons; It i a c¹- 
ty of England, in which London, ite great ca- 
pital, ſtands, being bounded by Harxford ſhire on 
the N, by the river Lee, which divities it from 
Eſſex on the E. by the Thames, which-ſeparates- 
it ftom Surry on the 8. and by the Com; Which 
parts it from Bock inghamſbire on the W. It 
is about twenty - ſix miles long, and fifteen broad. 
Beſides London ãt cohtalns the city of Weſtmin- 


ler, with their ſpacious ſubutbs, and the great ] { 


villages of Hackney, Highgate, Hampſtead, | 
Sc. It includes ſeverity-thre&pwrifies, beſides 
chapels of eaſe; and five market-towns, exchu- | 
ſive of the two cities above · mentioned; all un- 
der the juriſdiction of the biſhop of 'London, 
ſome fe- excepted, Middleſex gives 
title of earl to the duke of Dorſet. The ſhe- 
riffs of London and Middleſex are choſen by the | 
liverymen of the former city. Here are the 
royal parles of St. James s and Hyde - parlo, two | 
at Hampton-eourt, 'two at Enfield, or chaces, 
and formerly was one at Twickenham, which 
has, been difparke#, Middleſex, inclucing Lon- 
don and Weſtmintter, pays more taxes than any 
ten counties. 

 MIDDLING, Adj. {miles Sar. J of the 
middle rank-; of moderate-fize ; Ing nes 
rate qualities. feat 491 

MIDGE, 8. , ; Sax. ] 

2 912 myigge, 
from the ſea coaſts 3 in the midſt of the land. 
The midland ſea.” Dryd. 4 

MIDNIGHT, S.-'[ mildibe, Sar. mitnucbt, 
Belg. -] the depth . night; twelve at _ 

MI DRIFF, - S. Life, e dia- 
Phram. 
; MPD-SES, as Mediteranean „ cc The 
* mid-ſea meet. Dry. 

MUDSHIPMAN, S. a fort of 3 officer 
on board à ſhip, whoſe Ration 8 on the quarter 
deck : his buſineſs is to mind the braces, look 
out, give the Word of- command from the cax - 
tain and ſuperior officers, and aſſiſt on all ocer - 
ſions in ſailing the ſhip, and rumaging the hold. 

MIDST, S. the middle. 

MIDST, Adj. Johnſon ſays, it is contracted 
from middeft, the faperiative of mid ] midmoſt; 
ſicuated in the middle, or neareſt to the center. 


a gnat. 4 
Ay. remote, of at a Aiſtance neſs. 
MULDNESS, S. gentleneſs, tenderneſu, or 
clemency, applied; to perſons, ' Softagls'or m- 


Bapti 
| Nr wav, 8. that part of a way which! 


lies between, ar is equally diſtant from the be- 
ginning and ending. 
MI DWA, Adv, in the adh cis way. 


MI DWIER Y, 8. aſfitznee given i in chils- 
birth; the act of production 3 help in pro- 


| Racing 5 ; the trade of a midwife, . 


MIDWINTER.S: [Sax, J the winter! fol- 
ſtice, or depth of Winter, reckoned 5 0 on 


a the 21ſt of December, 


* MIEN, 8. {mine, Fre] air 3 looks manner. 

MIGHT, the, preter May. | 

MIGHT, S. ee mægen, l S1 I 
power; ſtrength; 

MIS EHTII. V, —— 3 ; po- 
erfully 5 with eſſicacy; violeadiy im; 
in a great degree. : 
{ MVGHTINESS,S, [mightigneſs, Gar] the. 
quality of collefing or exerciſmg power, _ 
neſs, or dignity 3 ; a title given to princes; but 
peculiarly applied to the ſtates of Holland. 
 MVGHTY a Adj. [mibtig, Sax, J. powerful ; - 

; cxcellent, or powerful in any act. «x8 
NM GHTY, Adv in a great degrer. 
* 5 Prior. Not to de uſed but im. 

Mie RA TIox, 8. are * 
Lat.] the act of changing places or abode, 

MILCH, Adj. [milch, Teut.] giving mille; 

MILD, Adj. Cui, Sax. ] kind; tender . 
intulgent compa te ; not eaſily provnied-- 
to anger; gentle; void of acrimony z ; free from 


ſharpneſs or aeidity, 
' MVLDEW, 8. | mildraap,) gan, mea, 


by a dewy moiſture falling upon them, and con- 
tinuing for want of the ſun's heat'toidraw it up 
fpots made in Iden, metals, -@c, by aide damp- 
neſs of the air. 

; To MLA ITS V. A. to pet or inſeg with. f 
mildew. 

MULDLY, Ade with tenderneſyand, gentle-/ 


lowneſs, applied to taſte, 


ing 1760-yards, or 5280 feet. 


marked with the number of miles from any 
chief town. This cuſtom, / ſo.;pleafing, to tra- 


is borrowed from the ancient Romans. , 

MI'LIARY, Adj. Lilia Law. "milliaire, 
Fr.] ſmall ; reſembling a millet feed, Mili 
glands, are ſmall glands interſperfed throyghout 
the Ixin, interwoven with ita pyramidal pa 8 
and are the organs by which the matter of 


blood. e ver, in n 


MVFDSTREAM, S. che middle of the ſtream. 


* 


\ 


£ 


— 


MDSuMMER, S. ume, Ses, the 


MIDWITE, S. a woman who. delivers. Wo, 
men in chaos... 


Teut.] a diſeaſe that happens to plants, cauſed | 


MILE, S. [San. meil, Tent; lle, Ft. la 0 
common e eee, * in England, contain f 
MLLE-STONE, 8. a tone ſet up an the cp g 


vellers, and ſo univerſally practiſed in this land, 15 


and inſenſible perf] ration, is ſecreted iron "he : 
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being then fprinkled all over with little purple 
ſpots, ' reſembling grains of millet ſeed; 

MILITANT, Adj. [militente, Fr. militans, 
Lat.] fighting, or acting in the character of a 

dier. In Divinity, engaged in warfare with 
hell and the world, applied to the church of 
Chriſt on earth, as op to that which is tri- 

MILITARY, Adj. [militaire, Fr. militarit, 
Lat.] profeſſing or engaged in the life of 4 ſol- 
dier; belonging to the army; becoming a ſol- 
dier; warlike. . 


MILITIA, s. Lat. from miles, Lat.] the 


Aanding force of a nation; the inhabitants of a 


Tountry trained to arms, and acting in their 


own defence. The raiſing the militia of this 
kingdom, teaching them the uſe of arms, ren- 
dering them both expert in their revolutions and 
exerciſe, and formidable to foreigners, though 
for ſome years lobked on as a chimera, was, by 
the ſagacity and prudence of the adminiſtration 
in the year 1760 effected, and thereby ſaved the 


nation from its uſual burthen in employing mer- 


cenaries abroad, or from fears of being over-run 
by an invaſion at home. 3 
MILK, S. Inc, mealc, meolve; meoluc, Sax.] 
a White juice, liquor, or humor, prepared by 
the Deity in the breafis of women, and dugs of 


_ beaſts; for the Hioutiſhment of their young; 


any white fluid or liquor reſembling milk; an 
emulſion made by almonds blanched, and bruiſed 
in a mortar. Almond milk. Bae. 
To MILK, V. A. [meolcian, Sax. ] to draw 
milk from the teats of a beaſt, or the breaſts of 
a woman, with the hand; to give ſuck. © How 


tender tis to love the babe that ny/ks me. 


MYLKEN, Adj. conſiſting of milk. * A 
46 miller diet. 75 Co | ; . 5 ; 
"MVLKER, S. one that draws milk from 
animals, - 3 2 - p 
. MILKINESS, S. the quality of a. thing in 
; ] ( 


which it reſembles milk. pe 2d 
- MILK-LIVERED, Adj. cowardly or ti- 
- . morous, 


& Milk-lwercd man. Shak, 
_ MILK-MAID, 8. a woman employed in 


; milking cattle. puns « 


MFLK-PAIL, S. a veſſel into which cattle 
are milked. 6s x 

-MI'LK-POTTAGE, S. a kind of food 
made by boiling milk with water and oatmeal, 

MIYLK-SOP, $. a ſoft, effeminate, or ti- 
morous perſon. 


8 


' MULK-TOOTH, S. the fore tooth of a | 


colt, which appears when it is three months old, 
and which it caſts in about two years and a 
half afterwards, in the ſame manner as they 
appear, ; | | 
MILK-WHITE, Adj. white as milk. 
MILK-WOMAN, S. 2 woman who ſells 
milk. ſr L ; of, 
MYLKY, Adj. made of or reſembling milk ; 
yielding milk. Figuratively, ſoft; gentle; ti- 
morous, © A faint and m/ty heart. S. 


MILKY-WAY, S. [in Lat. via /a&ea]] 
the galaxy, or bread white path encompaſiing | 


num. 
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[the whole heavens, extending itfelf in ſome 


places with a double path; but in others with 
a fingule one; it hath been difcovered, by the 
aſſiſtance of near fo to confiſt of an innu- 
merable 8 of fixed ffars; from the union 
or confuſion of whoſe light, its whiteneis is 
ſuppoſed to be produced. „ 
MILL, S. [mel!n, Brit. yl, Sa.] an en- 
gine or machine, in which eorn or any other 
ubſtance is ground; any machine, whoſe action 
depends on a circular motion; or a machine 
which, being put in motion, gives a violent im- 
preſſion on things. | £50 
To MILL, V. A. to divide into ſmall par. 
ticles ; to grind br divide into ſmall particles in 
a mill; to beat up or make chocolate froth, by 
putting its particles into a circular motion, with 
a ftick rubbed between the hands; to full, 
ſcour, and cleanſe woollen Ruffsin'a mill. In 


Coinage; to ſtamp the rim of the money, to pre- 


vent clipping it. 

MTI'LL-COG;.S. the teeth on the edges of 
the wheels, belonging to. a mill, by means of 
which they lock into each other, 

-MFLLDAM, 8. the monnd; or bank by 
which water is kept up to a proper height for 
working a mill. ; 

MILLENA RIAN, S. ¶ from millenariun, 
Lat.] one who believes or 
MILLENARY, Adj. [millenaire, Fr. mille- 
narius, Lat.] conſiſting of a thouſand, - \ 


MILLENIS T, 9. | from mille, Lat. ] one that 


holds the millennium. — 


MILLE/NNIUM, s. [Lat. from mille, and 


annus, Lat.] in Divinity, the ſpace of a thou- 
ſand years, which the righteous, as ſuppoſed by 


| ſome, ſhall paſs with Chrift upon earth, at his 


: MILLE'NNIAL, Adj. belonging to the mil- 
ennium. | ; 
MFLLER, S. one who looks after. a mill. 
M/ILLER's-THUMB, S. a fmall fiſh found 
in brooks, called likewiſe the bu{/-head, 


MULLET, 8. I millinm, Lat. ] a plant, 
brought originally the eaſt, which pro- 


duces a very ſmall grain, much uſed in pud- 
dings. Sc, 8. : 
MILLINER, 8. one who ſells ribbands, 
caps, and other coverings belonging to a wo- 
man's dreſs. e 
MFLEINERY, Adj. belonging to or fold 
by a milliner. Uſed ſobſtantively, for goods or 
dreſs ſold by a milliner, | | 


number of an hundred myriads, or ten hun- 
dred thouſand, Proverbially, .any very great 
number. d 1 | 

 MULLIQNTH, Adj, the ten hundredth 
thouſandth. 1 55 

- MULL-REE, S. ¶ Port. ] a Portugveſe gold 
coin, ſo called from its conſiſting of a thouſand 


rees, and is ia value fix ſhillings ſterling. = 

MILL-STONE, S. [mylen-flan, Saz.] the 
| ſtone of a mill by which corn is ground. - 
M1'LL-TEETH, S. in Anatomy, _— 


fts- the ' miller - 


MULLION, 8. Fr. milliogne, Ital.] the 


Py gr wand 


BBODBASNRTMTMCcTC AMD ow © 


Natural Hiſtory, the ſoft roe in fiſh, ſo ca 
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- 


; + "NEE 
| . 


farts. .. He's n 1 | % 
MILT, 8. wilt, Sax. milat, Belg.] ita 


becauſe it yields a white or milky juice when 
ſſed. 7 : ” AS * ; 
PF MILTER, 8. the male or be of any fiſh, 
MILTON, (Jonx) was deſcended of an 
ancient family of that name at Milton, near 
Abingdon, in Oxfordſhire : his father was a 
{crivenery. and lived at the Spread-Fagle in 
Bread-ftreet, London, where our author was 
born on the gth of September, 1608. He was 
educated at St. Paul's: ſchool under Mr, Alex. 
Gill ; where he was not leſs remarkable for the | 
progreſs he made, than his indefatigable appli- 


9 * 


cation to learning z it being common for him, | 


even in his 22th year, 10 fit up half the night at 
his ſtudies. He was entered at Chriſt's College, 
Cambridge, in 162 5, and taking his maſter's 
degree in 1632, he quitted the univerfity, On 
the death of his mother, he ſet out on his tra- 
vels in 1638, viſited Hugo Grotius at Paris, 
and made 7 tour of Florence, Vienna, Rome 
and Naples. The civil wars breaking out in 
England, it prevented his going farther, and oc- 
cafioned-his return. What part he ated in the 
rebellion ĩs too well known to require a partieu- 


lar detail, To paſs over other actions of this | poi 


author's life, we ſhall only hint, that it ſeems | 
not entirgly juſtifiable, with reſpect to his treat- 
ment of his wiſe, for ſtaying a little longer than 
ſhe promiſed on a viſit at her father's; His Pa- 
radiſe Loft, which is deſervedly eſteemed the 
glory of the Engliſh nation, may be reſembled 
to the ſun, which has likewiſe its ſpots. But it 
is matter of ſurprize, that a perſon engaged in 
actual rebellion againſt his ſovereign, and em- 
ploying his pen in vindicating his murder, ſhould 
be almoſt at the ſame time engaged in a work 
which deſcribes the horrid conſequences of a re- 
bellion among the ſpiritual orders, and ſeems to 
de the grand object he had in view in writi 
his Paradiſe Loft The . beauties of this-piece 
for ſublimity of thought, fertility of invention, 
chaſteneſs» of language, and beautifulnes of 
Images, has at preſent no parallel; but. at the 
lane time it muſt be owned it bears the. Nag: 
of human frailty, and has likewiſe ſormè glaring 
errors; but had the author's political life and 
P1nCiples been as unerceptionable ag this per- 
formance, who would not have wiſhes to have 
lived, as well as to write like him? \ 
MIME, 8. [ mime, Fr. mimus, Lat. Aeg, 
Gr. ] a buffoon, who by 'mimicing the action 
or manner of ſome other perſon, een to 
create mit 5. * \ | 
To MIME, v. A. to mignic the geftures or 
manners of another ſo as to cauſe laughter 
MI'MER, S. mimſe* l buffoon: 
M' Mic, Adj. Fa, , Lat.] imitating or 
<pying the actions perſon ſo as to render 
them ridiculous, andi to excite laughter. 54 
 MIMIC, . S. à perſon who imitates the ac- 


tions or manner of another ſo as to excite laugh- | 
5 Figuratively, a mean and ſervile imi- 
898 . gi 


in extracting ores, or minerals, 


— K 
4 


2 FA 4 * 
; 4 i 7 
6 „ . : 
* «+ i «x | * * * . 25 


* 


— double teeth, or demer mo- [| » TMP MIC, . A; to-imitats he ufton of 


another ſo as to make them ridiculous, and to 
plane; R 
MI MICAL, Adj. imitative; copying like a 


mimic, | 15 
MUMICALLY, Adv, after the manner of a 
mimis.; injroitatidd.” sn. 


MUYMICRY, S. the quality or art of -af- 
ſuming the air, looks, manner of exprefiion, 
and —_ of another. „ 
MINATORV, Adj. containing tbreats. 

To MINCE, v. A. [from mycer.z, of minceg 


Fr.] to cut into very ſmall bits or pieces; to 


mention any thing ſcrupulouſly,” or by a little.at 
a time; to palliate or extenuate. Neuterly, to 
walk with ſhort ſteps in an affected manner; 

5 {uy with eſfeminacy, or fo as to omit ſyl- 
A ' ? 


 MUNEINGLY, Adv. in ſmall parts; not 


fully; with palliation or extenuation. 
MIND, S. I gemind, Sax. ] the rational ſoul; 
the underſtanding; thoughts or ſentiments 3 


opimon; memory; remembrance. 


To MIND, V. A. to take notice of, or ob- 
ſerve; to apply the mind intenſely to; to ex- 
cite in the mind; to recal' to a perſon's mind, 
or revive in his memory; to admoniſn; from 


winter, Belg, Neuterly, to incline or be diſ- 


ed to. | 
MINDED, Adj. diſpoſed ; inclined ; af- 
di l ; 

MINDFUL, Adj. attentive z heeding; re- 


hg 


taining in the memory. 

-MUNDFULLY, Adv. attentively, _ 

MI'NDFULNESS, S. attention; heed, or 
regard. 5 = 3 

MUNDLESS, Adv. inattentive ; regardleſs ; 
inanimate ; not endued with a rational ſoul. 

MINE, Pronoun poſſeſſive | min, Sax. mein, 
neut. of meins, Goth. Mine was formerly uſed 
always before a vgwel 2 at preſent, if 2 ſub- 
ſtantire precedes, x; uſt mine, but when it fol 
lows, y ds, This 1s-my book. Or, This 
cc book Ne. ] belonging to me. | 

MINE, S. {mine, Fr.] a place or cayern in 

g earth containing metals, ſtone, or coal; a 
hallow dug under any fortification, that it may 
Kk for want of ſupport, or that powder may 
be lodged in it, by means of which every thing 
upon it may be blown up. „5 

To MINE, V. N. to dig mines; to form any 
hollows of cavities under ground by digging. 
ARively, to ſap; to ruin by mines; to deſtroy . 
dy ſecret means or flow. degrees. . 

' MINER, S. [minear, Fr.] one that digs in 


cayerns ſor metals, ftones, or coals z one who  - 
is employed in digging cavities under ground, to 

be filled with gunpowder and fire-works, in or- 
"der to blow up any thing over them 


s 


MINERAL, S. Finerale, Fr.] any body 


dug out of the earth : though all metals are” 75 


minerals, yet all minerals are not metals. 
MINERAL, Adj. confiſting of bodies dug 


out of the earth ; conſiſting of inetalline per: 


W 


ticles. | | £ 2 0 d BY 
MUNERALIST, S. one ſkilled or emp e 


*% 
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MIN... © nn 
© . MINERA/LOGIST, S. I from minetalogy} MINIUM, S. [Lat.] lead calcined in a 1 
one that writes upon minerals. verberatory furnace till it is of a red colour, 

' MINERA'LOGY, S. [mineralegie, Fr.] the |, MI/'NNOCK, S. perhaps from mignen, Fr.] 
&oQrine-of minerals. Isa a fayourite, darling, or who is the object 
To MINGLE, V. A. [ gemengan, Sax. min- | of one's affections. . . 
elen, Teut.] to mix; to join; to unite with | MI'NNOW, S. [menut, Fr.] a ſmall fret 

mething elſe; to compound. Neuterly, to be | water fiſh, of a dappled or waved colour on it; 
mixed or united with. _ 173 fides, inclining to a greeniſh or ſcy colour: | 
MINGLE, S. a mixture; a medley or con- belly is white, and its back blackiſh. | 
H nr NR . MINOR, Adj. ¶ the comparative of par; 
' MINGLER, S. one who mixes different | Lat.] petty or inconfiderable z leſs ; ſmaller, 
RT co ee EE Þ:; MINOR, S. one not arrived. at full age; 
 MI'NIATURE, S. [Fr.] the repreſentation | one under age; one younger than another, 
of a thing in a very fmall fize, Gay uſes it as | when uſed comparatively, In Logic, the let 
an adjective, for ſomething very fmall, or of | term in a propoſition, or the ſecond propoſition 
very ſmall bulk, © A miniature creature,” Fin a regular ſyllogiſm. | 
minutive ; of the leaſt ſize ; uſed in confempt.'\ leſſen or diminiſh. ** Diſtance manorates the 
MIVNI1M, S. [minins, Lat.] a ſmall being | © object.“ Glanv. 


„ „ „„ CLE OOTY 


or perſon. Not all nim of nature,” Shak, | MINO/RITY, S. [minoriee, Fr.] the ſtate of 
Applied in the northern counties to a very ſmall | a perſon who is under age, or not arrived to yezr 
fiſh. . 5 flof diſcretion and maturity; the ſtate of being 
MI NI Mos, S. [Lat,] a being of the leaft | leſs ; the ſmaller number, oppoſed to majorih. 
fire. You dwarf - you minimus of knot graſs} MIVNOTURE, S. [mimture, Fr.] a monſter 
« made. Shak. | 75 5 ſuppoſed to be half man and half beaſt, as de · 
MINION, S. [mignen, Fr.] a favourite or | ſcribed by the ancients, | v 
darling. Generally applied to a perſon who has | MTNSTER, S. {miniftire, mynſter, nynſi, p 
the chief place in a prince's or great man's fa- | Sax. ] a monaſtery; a cath church, | Fw 
your, on account of his ſervile compliances and | MI'NSTREL, S. [meneftril, Span.] a muſ- te 
lattery. | 5 cian; one that plays upon muſical inſtrumentz. 
MI NIOUsS, Adj. [minium, Lat.] of the co. | MVNSTRELSY, S. inftrumenta} muſic; : b 
- Jour of red- lead or vermillion. A red and | band or number of perſons playing on muſial at 
ic minous tincture. Brown, ' | inſtruments, © The minfirelfy of heaven.” 
To MINISH; V. A. [a contraction from | Mile. i de 
Aiminiſp] to leſſen in fize or number; to lop or | MINT, S. [minta, minte, Jax. ] a plant; : pc 
impair, I place where money is coined 3 from mynet, Sa, a 
MINISTER, 8. [ Lat. minifire, Fr, ] any mint, Dan, | N 
perſon employed as an agent, or to do and tran- To MINT, V. A. [See the noun] to coin t 
ſact affairs for another; one employed by a ſo- | ſtamp money. Figuratively, to invent or for. w] 
vereign in the adniiniftration of public affairs; MINTAGE, S. that which is coined or 
- an Inſtrument, or means applied to accompliſh | ſtamped ; the duty paid for coining. mi 
any end; a perſon who performs the public ſfer- F MNT ER, S. a'coiner, or ſtamper of mo- 
vice in divine worſhip; an agent from a foreign ney. . 8. 
power, who has not the dignity and eredentials of MI'NTMAN, S. a perſon ſkilled or em- me 
an ambaſſador. e ployed in coinage, | it 
To MI NIST ER, V, A. to ſerve or attend | MI/NTMASTER, S. a perſon who has tie am 
on God, the public, or a private perſon. management and care of the coinage, Figure for 
, _ MINISTERY, S. I now contracted into | tively, one who invents, © © The. great min- mir 
three ſyllables, as min/fry ; from miniſterium, | © maſters of theſe terms. Locke, glat 
Lat.] office; ſervice ; the diſcharge-of any of-“ MI'NUET, S. [menuet, Fr.] a ftately reg - refl 
fice or performance of the orders and employ- | lar dance, performed generally by two perſons, BW en 
ment of another. With miniſteries due and | conſiſting of a fink, boree, and two ſtrait ſteps: tran 
« ſolemn rites. Par. Left, It is uſed by this | the figure reſembles a capital Z. I 
author as a word of four ſyllables. I MUNUM, 8. [i, Lat.] in Mufic, ? ſpar 
MI NISTRAL., Adj. belonging to a delegate; | note of flow time, two of which make a ſemi· A 
one employed by another, or a clergyman. _ brief. | 3 Mer 
MUNISTRANT, Adj. f miniſtran, | Lat.] | MINUTE, Adj. [minutus, Lat.] ſmall, © BW whi 
attending upon; acting as ſubordinate, depen- | ther in bulk or conſequence z little; ſlender. * 


dent, or at command. | MINUTE, S. ¶ diſtinguiſhed from the 21. chee 
MINISTRA'TION, S. fminiftratus, Lat.] ] jective, by being accented on the firſt yllable! =. 
the office of a perſon commiſſioned by, or acting | the ſixtieth part of an hour, Figuratively 2 joy. 


at the command of another; attendance ; inter- | very ſhort time; the firſt draught of any agter M 
vention; ſervice ; office; the employ of a | ment in writing; the heads or effect of 2 per: mud 
clergyman. | : ſon's diſcourſe taken in writing. : M 


-, MUNISTRY,S. [coatrafted from miniftery] | To MINUTE, v. A. [viinuter, Fre] to Bi ble | 
office; ſervice 3 agency z buſineſs z perſons em- þ down in bor kints, 


ployed in ſtate affairs, 5 \ 95 5 MINUTE. 


1 « 


Without 


[ 


"MIS 


MIN TE. BOOR, S. a book of ſhort hints 


or memoranda. 5 

. MINU/TELY, Adv. with great exatneſs ; 

iflion of the leaſt circumſtance. 
MINU'TENESS, S. exceſſive ſmallneſs; ex- 

treme accuracy or circumſtantialneſs; inconſi- 

denn ) * 

- MINUTE-WATCH, S. a watch whoſe index 

tevolves.in a minute, and thereby meaſures that 

interval more diſtinctly than a eommon 


ones 4 5 

MINX, S. a young, pert, wanton, or affected 

irl. . SE # 3 g 

: MIRACLE, S. [ Fr. miraculum, Lat.] a 
ſenſible effect, either in itſelf or its circum- 
ftances ſupernatural ; or that which is, in ſome 
reſpect or other, beſide or contrary to the fixed 
laws of, nature, and courſe of common provi- 
dence, which not being to be accounted: for in a 
natural way, muſt be aſcribed to the occafional 
interpoſition of God himſelf, or of ſome invi- 
ſible, intelligent agent. The miracles aſcribed 
to Chriſt and his apoſtles recommend themſelves 
to our notice, as being wrought by perſons who 
ſolemnly appealed to God, and declared they 
would perform them. They were wrought in a 
public manner - hefore enemies and unbelievers ; 


tet them, if impoſtures. i 
MIR A'/CULOUSLY, Adv. in a manner 
beyond the known powers or laws of nature, 
and the courſe of common providence.” . 
MIR A/CULOUSNESS, S. the quality which 
determines an effect to be beyond the laws or 


powers of nature. 


- MIRE, S. [ ocyer, Belg.] mud ; dirt] 


moiſtened with rain or water. 

To MIRE, V. A. to daub with mud; to 
whelm in the mud. | 

ig 0-0, S, the quality ef being 
WiN As e 

MIRROIR, MIRROR, MIRROUR, 
S. [Pope and other modern authors, not to 
mention Waller among more ancient ones, ſpell 
it mirroir; Spenſer, Davis, Shakeſpeare, 
among the ancients wrote it mirror; and the 
former of theſe. great men likewiſe. ſpelt it 
mrrour in his Fairy Ds book 1.] a looking 
glaſs, or any thing which repreſents objects by 
reflexion ; a pattern or exemplar, as being that 
on which the eye ouglit to be fixed in order to 
tranſcribe its ions. 5 


- MURROR-STONE, S. a kind of tran- | 


ſparent or reflecting ſtone. 

MIRTH, S. [mirigthe, ' myrbthe, Sax. See 
Merry] merriment ; gaiety ; laughter; a jeſt 
Which excites laughter. 885 

MI'RTHFUL, Adj. full of joy, gaiety, 
cheerfulneſs, and laughter. 2 
. MURTHLESS, Adj. forrowful ;. deprived of 
Joy or cheerfulneſs, 291 : 

MTR Y, Adj. deep in mud; daubed with 
mud ; conſiſting of mud. CE) 
. | MIS, Sax. from miffe, Goth. is an inſepera- 

© particle, and in cornpoſition denotes defect, 
Tor, depravation, corruption, &c, 


3 
* 


vho neither wanted power nor inclination to de- 


| 


| exroneous or wrong 


. 

| Kum e chav; 2 the act of ta- 
ing any thing in a wrong . + 
MISADVE/NTURE, S. [miſaventure, Fr.] 
any adventure or event which falls out contrary 
to a perſon's expectation or intereſt. In Law, 


manſlaughter, 
MISADVE/NTURED, Adj, unfortunate, 
miſtaken ad- 


MISADVI CE, S, wrong or. 
vice; bad counſel, ' 
MISADVISED, Adj. adviſed to ſomewhat 
that is ill, or amiſs ; wrongly counſelled. 
CEN II Adj. not aimed or directed 
MISA'NTHROPIST, 8. [miſantbrope, Fr. 
{iro and av0purrog, Gr.] a hates of mankind 3 
one that flies the ſociety of mankind from a 
principle of diſcontent. | 
MISA/NTHROPY, 8. the act of hating. 
or avoiding the ſociety of mankind, | 
MISAPPLICA/TION, S. an imprpper ap- 
plication ; the act of applying a thing to 4 
wrong uſe, 8 : 
To MISA'PPLY, an gy to apply impro- 
ly, or to wrong purpoſes, 
Ts MISAPPREHE'ND, V. A. to miſtake 
a perſon's meaning; to unde: ſtand a thing in a 
wrong ſenſe. 3 | 
MISAPPREHE'NSION, S. a miſtake. 
To MISBECO'ME, V. A. I preter mi/be- 
came] to be inconſiſtent with a perfon's charac - 
ter; to diſgrace; to be unſuitable. 5 
MISBEGO!TTEN, Adj. unlawfully or ir- 
regularly begotten. _ Ek". 
To MISBEHA/VE, v. N. to act ill, or in- 
conſiſtent with a perſon's character. | 
MISBEHA'VED, Adj. ill bred ; uncivil. 
MISBEHA/VIOUR, S. want of decency to 
others; ill conduct; want of civility or breed- 
ing. ; 8 : 
 MISBE/LIEF, e ] an 
ief. | 
To MISBELVEVE, V. N. to diſtruſt. 
MISBELVEVER, S. one that holds a falſe 
religion, or believes wrongly. \ 
To MISCA'LL, V. A. to call by a wrong 


To MISCA/LCULATE, V. A. to be wrong 
in a computation or reckoning z to reckon 


* 


wrong. b | 
| MISCA/RRIAGE, S. want of ſucceſs ; ill. 
conduct; abortion, or the aft of bringing forth 
before due time. [kg . 
To MISC A RRV, V. A. to fail; to fail of 
ſueceſs in an undertaking ; to be brought to bed 
before due time. „ 
MISCELLA'NEOUS, Adj. [ miſcellaneur, 
Lat.] mingled; conſiſting different kinds. 
MISCELLANY, S. | ſometimes/ accented 
on the fecand ſyllable] a book containing a col- 
lection of different pieces, ſometimes containing 
the works of different authors. 


To MISCA'ST, V. A. to add up or com- 

en,, CAKE ; 

MISCHANCE, S. ill-luck ; 2. thing hap- 
pening amiſs, but neither intended nor fore» 
ſeen.. ä 8 > . 4-5 3 


MISCHIEF, 


un 
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MMrscherr, s. deg bins hamm or 
„ er an ill-conſequence, 


MI'SCHIEF-MAKER, 8. one who pro- 


chief. 

MISCHIE/VOUS, A « [ſometimes accent- 
ed on the ſecond ſyllable hurtful; injurious 3 
ſpiteful 3; malicious. 


" MISCHIE'VOUSLY, Adv. . maliciouſly ; 

ſpitefully ; hurtfully. 
MISCHIE/VOUSNESS, S. the quality of | 

delighting in doing harm and i injury to others. 
MI'SCIBLE, Adj. [from miſceo, Lat. to 

mix] capable of being mixed. 
MISCITA!TION, S. a wrong quotation: 
To MISC TE, V. A. to quote the words 

of an author wrong. 

e 40 ths, „S. an erroneous or miſtaken 
im 
DP e yrs S. a falfe reckon- 


To MISCONCEIVE, V. A. to have a 
wrong idea of, 
MISCONCET'TION, S, a falſe 100 or no- 


tion 
M ISCO'/NDUCT, S. in behaviour; bod 


Management. 


* 


MISCONTE/CTURE, S. a wrong gueſs. 
MISCONSTRU!CFION, S. the act of 
aſcribing a wrong ſenſe to words or actions. 
As i wo get V. A, to interpret 


To 'MISCOUNSEL, v. A. 
wrong. 
To MISCO UNT, V. A. [meconter, Fr.] 
to reckon wrong. 
MISCREANCE, or MIVSCREANCY, S. 
wiſcreance, or miſtroiahee, Fr. ] adherence to a 
e religion PL faith. Hereſy, miſcre- 
% ancy. Ne. 
MYSCREA ANT, S. [miſcreent, Fr.] in its 
primary ſenſe, one that holds a falſe faith, or 


to adviſe 


believes in falſe gods. e a vile and | 


wicked wretch. 

MISDE'ED, S. a vile action. | 

To MISDEME/AN, V. A. to behave ill, 

-MISDEME'ANOR, or MISDEME'AN- 
OR, S. a {light offence ; ſomething leſs than 
a crime. 


+ To MISDOY, V. A. Apreter, 1 have miſ-| 


e to do wrong, nb commit a crime. © For 
I have miſdone.” Milt. Neuterly, to 
—— faults. 


MISDO/ER, thats one guilty of 


To MISDO/'UBT, V. A. to ſuſpect of de- 
ceit or danger. 

MISDO/'UBT, S. ſuſpicion of crime or dan- | 
ger; irreſolation, 

To MISEMPLO'Y, og A. to apply to a 
wrong uſe, 

MISEMPLO/YMENT, 'S, the act of ap- 

ing to an improper uſe. 

' MISER, S. [Lat.] formerly uſed for a per- 
| hols eee ee, or for a my 


6 r ee cheddar EEC 


motes quarrels between others, and cauſes miſ- | 


| calamity, as renders a perſon an 


| MISGO/VERNMENT, S. ill adminiſtra- 


| 


1 


F 


1 MIS 
and mean perſon : but at preſent to one who, 
vexatious | though poſieiſed” of riches, endures all the 
hardſhips of indigence, either to enereaſe or 
avoid ſpending them. 

MISERABLE, Adj. [Fr. from miſerabilic, 
Lat.] annere; wege or wretched ; ve · 
Ty bad; . ſtingy ; or ſaving to exceſs, 

MISEIABLENESS, S. the quality which 
denominates a perſon wretched, or an 8 of 
bity; z exceſſive mony. 

MISERABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner ag 
to become an object of z deſperate- 
ly ; ſhockingly. . Miſcrably ſtabbed to death. 
South, * Wretchedly; meanly ; covetoufly, or 
like a miſer. 

MISERY, 8. [miſere, Fr. miſeria, Lat. 
ſoch a Rate of E as ineſs, or 
of com- 
paſſion, 

b-" MIS/FASHION, V. A. to form wrong. 

MISFO'RTUNE, S. want of ſucceſs ; ca- 
lamity ; ill-luck, or poverty, not happening 
by a perſon's own fault. 

To MISGT'VE, V. A. to ſuſpect; to pre- 
_ ſomething ill; to ſuſpect ing 
amiſs, 

. To MISGO'VERN, V. As to govern ill. 

MISGOVERNED, Adj. under no re- 
ſtraint; rude; ill-bred, % Rude, #rſgovern'd 
c hands,” Shak, 


tion of affairs ; ill management 5 irregularity ; 
or immodeſt behaviour, 


MISGUT DANCE, 8. a falſe direction. 
To MISGUTDE, V. A. to direct wrong. 
MISHAP, S. any evil that happens unex- 


Redly, 
| MI'SHMASH, $ from miſchin, Belg.] 2 
hodge-podge, or confu Jurnble of things: 3 
low word, 


To MISINFER, V. A. to draw a wrong 
inference, * 

To MISINFO'RM, V. A. to deceive by 
falſe/ accounts. 

eee eee ag 8. a ſalſe intel 
gence, or account. 

To MISINTE/RPRET, V. A, to explain 
in a wrong ſenſe, 

MISINTERPRETATION, 8. explaining 
in a bad ſenſe. 

To wee, V. A. to join in an impro- 


per m 

To MISJUDOE, V. A. to form fl oi 
nions, ' 

To MISLAY, V. A. to lay in a wrong 
place ; to put away ſo, as not to be able to find 
again. 

_MISLA/VER, S. one who puts a'thing in 
a wrong place. 

To MISLEAD, V.. A. [preter and part, 
paſſ. miſied} to guide in a wrong way; to be. 
tray to miſchief or miſtake, under a pretence 
of guiding, 

gee ye S. one that ſeduces or lea 
to 

To MISMA'NAGE, V. A. to condutt of 


+ manage wrongly. 


MISMA/NAGE- 


ny 


plate, 


words wro 


N 
* 
— 4 * 
- 


MISM.A/NAGEMENT, 8. defef? of on- 


dutt or behaviour. 


To MISMA RK, V. A. to mark or ditin- 
TOUR | 
Te MISMATCH, v. A. io miſtake is 


matching. 
. MISNA'ME, V. A. to call by a wrong 


"MISNO'MER, 8. [Fr,] 4 Law, the mir. 
taking a man's name, or of one name 
for Es which is the jr of abatements 


of wri 
To MISOBSERVE, V. A. to make a 
wrong remark. 


Fs 


MISOGA'MIST, S. [pry and yajuory 


Gr. ] one that hates marriage. 
MISO'GYNY, S. [from gave and vun, 
Gr. ] the act of hating womank ind. 


o MISORDER, V. A. to conduct or ma- /a, 


ge ill. 

"To MISPE'LL, V. A. [preter and part. paſſ. 
miſpelt. This word and its denies ſhould, 
according to analogy, be written miſ-ſpe/ ] to 
ſpell wrongs - 

To MISPEIND, v. A. Tpreter and part. 
pafl. miſpent, This word ſhould, according to 
its analogy, be written miſ-/bend ] to ſpend ill, 
waſte, conſume to no purpoſe, or throw away. 
To waſte: or decay, ufed with the reciprocal 


pronoun. % Mg itſelf. Philips. 
MISPE'NDER, S. one who applies to a2 
wrong purpoſe, 


MISPERSUA'SION, 8. a wrong notion or 
falſe opinion. 
To MISP LACE, V. A. to put in A wrong 


To MISPOPNT, v. A. [in pronouncing” 
the o is dropped, and the 1 pronounced long like 
that in pint] to ſet & wrong point or ſtop after a. 
ſentence, 

To MISPRISE, V. A. ſometimes it ſigni- 


ßes to miſtake, from miſprendre, Fr. and fome- 
times to underyalue, light, or diſdain, from me- 
friſer, Fr, TR 6 
ISPRPSION, 8. ſcorn, ſlight, or con- 
tempt, “ Of thy »y mori Mon muſt perſor rang en- 
* ſue — ſome true love freer * | 


Common Law, a neglect or 3 : thus, 
where 2 perſon is privy to a treaſon or e; 
and neglects the revealing of it, but enti 

conceals the ſame, it is called m1ſpre/jon of thoſe 
crimes, This word is likewiſe extended to any 


contempt of the king's prerogative, either by | 


refuſing to aſſiſt him, or by writing againſt his 
perſon or government, &c. 
To MISPROPO/R TION, V. A. to join in 


an unſuitable proportion. 1 


To MISC OTE, V. A. to cite an author's 


To MISRECFTE, V. A. to quote or recite || 
wron 


diſzdvantageous and falſe, 


MISREPO/RT, S. a falſe account; Aa falſe ] 
and malicious e een 2 f 


Bo 
To MISREPO/RT, V. A. to give a falſe |! 
account of; to give an account. which, is both 


7 


Ann 8. the act of 
wilfully repreſenting a thing otherwiſe than i it is, 

MISRU'LE, S. tumult 3 confuſion. 

MISS, S. [contraied from mifreſs] a term 
of compliment uſed int addrefling a young and 
unmarried lad F omen PE, proſtitute. 
% Six miſſes had, bes his lawful wife. 


0 MISS, v. 4 preter wi td, a 
paſſ. ui] to miſtake; 15 fail iſe, pron 
to fail of obtaining; 3 w diſcover ſomething un- 
expectedly wanting; to omit ; to perceive. the 
want of.” es to fly wide from, not to 
hit a mark; to ee rove unſucceſsful ; to fail or 
miſtake ; to be loſt or wanting. * 8 

MISS, S. loſs; want; failure; miſtake, 
or error. 


MVSSAL., s. Ir gat Lat, * Fr, of 


the maſs book. 
To 12 V. A. 17 2 
nuſpapen] to ſhape or form i to de A. 


MISSILE, Adj. [mfilis, Lat. from miſſus 
Lat.] thrown by 8 — or from an Ns 
Striking at a diſtance, applied to weapons. 

MISSION „ S. [Life, Lat.) commiſſion; 
the ſtate of a perſon employed by another; ; 
ſons ſent on any account: uſually bag 
thoſe that are ſent to propagate the goſpel in fo- 
reign parts, Diſmiſſion or diſcharge, « De- 
<« manded a miſſion or diſcharge | 

 MVSSIONARY, or — 8. 
ſi onaive, Fr.] one ſent to propagate 

orcign parts. 

11881 F, Adj. ſuch as may be ſent; fach 

as are flung at a diſtance by the hand, or 


an engine, applied to weapons, © The miffive 


% weapons fly. Dryd. 

To MISPE/ A. [preter miſpoke, 
* 81 . 85 o ſpeak wrong or amiſs, 

ax. and Belg. ] a meteor, con- 

Stine of a low or {mall rain, whoſe 

drops are not to be diſtinguiſhed. Figuratively, 


any thing that darkens, or obſcures, applied to 
the underftanding, 

To MIST, V. A. to cloud; to cover wth 
a ſteam or moiſt vapour. 

MIS T, part. of miſs. 

To Mis TAKE, » A. to conteive a 


idea of; to take a thing for that which it i 
not, or to take one thing for another. Neu- 
-terly, to err; to form a falſe judgment or 
idea. 
MIS TAKE, S. the act of forming a wrong 
idea; or taking a thing for what it is not. 
| MISTA\KEABLE, Adj. liable to be miſ- | 
taken. 
| To be MISTAKEN, v. N. w' fem 4 
wrong opinion or ju 
: MISTA'KINGLY, Adv. in tach a 29 — 
ia as to form a wrong Judgment, opinion, or 

a. 


To MIS TA! TE, V. A. to Kate wrong 3 to 
| repreſent in a falſe light. 

To MISTELL, V. A. to relate be on 
purpoſe; to reckon wrong. - 
To . V. A. to cal by a wrong 


To e V. A. to regrelent. | 
ge z to repreſent falſely. 1 


name. 2 
Sd 2, 3. MPSTERY 
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MITSTERV, S. [meſier, Fr,] in Law, 
an we. iy or . This word is ge- 
nerally, but im y, written myſtery. 
To MISTUME, V. A. OM 500 nably, 
er at an improper time. 

- MI'STINESS, S. cloudineſs ; the ſtate of be- 
ing overcaſt, applied to the ſky. 3 

MTSTION, S. [from miſius, Lat.] the 
fate of being mixed. V 

MI'ST-LIKE, Adj. reſembling à miſt; 
like a miſt. i | 5 

MIS TO Lp, part. paſſ. from Miſtell. 
IWISTOOK, part. paſſ. of Miftake, 

- MI'S'TRESS, S. [maitreſſe, formerly writ- 
ten maiſt eſſi, Fre] a woman who manages a 
houſe, and keeps ſervants; a woman ſkilled in 
any thing; a woman teacher; a woman who 
is the object of a perſon's love, in à good ſenſe, 
A proftjtute : uſed as an addreſs of contempt. 

_ MISTRU'ST, S, ſuſpicion; want of con- 


fidence. Ss 

. MISTRU'ST, v. A. to ſuſpect; to 
ubt. L "I ; | 
MISTRU'STFUL, Adj. ſuſpicious ; diff- 


ES bon 
MISTRU'/STFULNESS, S. the quality of 
ſuſpecting the fidelity of another. _ 
_ MISTRU'STFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as betrays ſuſpicion, : 
MISTRU'STLESS, Adj. free from ſuſpici- 
on; confident, _ 
MISTY, Adj. cloudy ; overcaſt, applied to 


the ſky ; obſcure; dark. 


To MISUNDERSTA'ND, V. A. [preter 
and participle ſunderſtoad] to take any perſon's 
meaning wrong ; to miſtake, 1 

MISUNDERSTA'/NDING, S. a diffe- 
rence, or diſagreement, implying that the par- 
ties do not underſtand each other; an error; a 


falſe judgment or conception of the meaning of | 


words or ſentences, - _ | 
_ MISU/SAGE, S. [from miſuſe] abuſe, or 
bad treatment. 
To MISU'SE, V. A. [meſuſer, Fr.] to 
treat or uſe in an improper manner; to abuſe, 
MISU'SE, S. [in the verb it is pronounced 
Uke nuſuae, hut in, the ſubſtantive like miſuce] 


z bad uſe or treatment. ; 


MSV, S. a very beauteous mineral, of a 
fine. bright yellow, and of a looſe and friable 
texture, much reſembling golden marcaſites. 

MITE, S. [Fr. and Sax. mite, Belg.] a 


very ſmall inſe& which breeds in cheeſe, "In | 


weights, the twentieth part of a grain. In 
money, the third part of a farthing : Prover- 
bjally, any thigg very ſmall ; a very ſmall par- 

cle or atom; from mute, Fr, mite, Belg, 
ITE LI Ia, S, a plant; pa 

_ MITHRIDATE, S. [Fr.] 2 kind of clec- 
tuary ; one of the capital medicines of the ſhops, 
conſiſting of a great number of ingredients, and 
receiving its name from, Mithridates king of 


patug, its inventar. 
MUTIGANT, part. [ migigans, Lat,] leni, 


t; or lenitivę. 
Pt 


To MITIGATE, v. A. fmitigatus, of 
mii ge, Lat. ] to abate or leſſen, applied to rigour 
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LE. 


the heat and turbulence of factions. | 
MIT ICA TIO N, S. the act of Jeflening any 


puniſhment, ſeverity, or pain. 
MITRE, S. [myjtre, Fr. prpe Gr.] a round 


hanging down on the ſhoulders, worn on the 
head by biſhops and abbots on ſolemn gccafions ; 
and in heraldry, borne as a creſt by 'a biſhop 
and archbiſhop. Among workmen, a kind of 
joining two boards together. 3 | 

MITTENS, S. [mitaine, Fr.] gloves that 
cover the arms, but not the fingers. 10 


forth or emitting, 
 MVTTIMUS, S. [Lat. we fend] in Law, 
a writ for transferring records from one court to 
another. Likewiſe à writ, under the hand and 
ſeal of a juſtice of the peace, directed to the 
gaoler, or keeper of a priſon, for receiving and 
ſafe keeping an offender, till he be delivered by 
due courſe of law. ME OT on 
To MIX, V. A. [mixtus, Lat, miſcben, 
Belg.] to unite different bodies into one maſs; 
to compoſe of different things. 9 
MIXTION, S. [Fr.] mixture; confuſion 
or uniting one body with another,, 
MIV/XTLY, Adv. in fuch a manner as to 
join and unite different things together. 
MIXTURE, $. [mixturs, Lat.] the act 
of joining or adding different. things together ; 
the ſtate of different things united er added to- 
gether; a maſs or 1 formed by uniting dif 
ferent ingrediepts ; any thing added or mixed. 
MIVZZEN, S. [ . Belg. mi ſai ne, Fr.] 
a maſt in the ſtern or,back part of a thip, 
To MIZZLE, V. A. [from miſt] to rain 
in ſmall] drops, like a thick miſt. | 
MNEMO/NICS, S. Loh Gr.] the 
art of memor. 5 0 
To MOAN, V. A. [pronounced mone; 


| from mænan, Sax. ] to ſhew ſorrow by the looks, 


mourpfu] tone of voice, and diſmal com - 
plaints. | 55 
MO AN, S. lamentation; forrow expreſſed 
by words and actions. eee 
MOAT, S. [pronounced mote; from notte, 
Fr. ] a canal or collection of water which runs 
in a ditch or channel round a building, 
To MOAT, V. A, [motter, Fr.] to ſur · 
round any building with a canal or water. 
MOB, S. [contraQted from mobile, Fr.] the 
croud ; the vulgar; a tumultuous rout or mul- 
titude, In dreſs, a woman's cap, which pins 
or ties under the chin, and is generally worn to 
To MOB; V. A. to harraſs or overbear by 
à mob or tumult, . . Jag 
MOBILE, S. [Fr.] the populace or vulgar; 
a tumultuous aſſembly pf the common and lows 
ex order of people. 2 . 
| MOBILITY, 8. [ mobilite; Fr, mobilitas, 
Late power of being moved. Figuratively, 
| quic efs of motion, Actively, in a low lan- 


gvage, the vulgar or 1 Fickleneſs of 


inconſtaney, applied t ind. © 
| lyconflancy, ppplied tg fac mip oe 


- 


or ſeverity. To ſoften, leſſen or make leſs, ap. 
plied to pain, To aſſuage or calm, applied to 


cap, pointed and cleft a-top, with two pendants 


MUTTENT, part. [mittens, Lat.] | ſending | 


* 
S IEF REY e 


Ia Logic, that which cannot ſubſiſt in, and of 
icſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging to, 


MOD 


MO/CHA-STONE; S. {from Mocha the] 
- place whence it is brought] a ſtone ſomewhat of | 


the agate kind, of a clear horny grey, with, 
delineations or figures repreſenting moſſes, 
ſhrubs, and branches, in black, brown and 
red, in the ſubſtance of the ſtone, which i is valu- 
ed in OI to 5s” eee of the 


To Mock, V. A. Leib, Brit. 7 moguer, 
Wt ag ſeo, or laugh at; to defeat; to 
elude 5 to diſappoint a perſon's expectations; 

to beguile or delude with words. Hitherto 
« haſt thou mocted me and told me lies. Judg. 
xvi. _ 15. Neuterly, to ſcoff or jeſt at. 

OCK, S. ridicule; a ſneer; an act of 
Die an object of ridicule; a con- 
temptuous imitation or mimicry of a nn 


actions or manner. 
counterfeit; e not 


Mock, Adj. 
real or genuine. 

MO/CKABLE, Adj. ſuhject to be made the 
object of ridicule, or to be expoſed to deriſion. 

MO'CKER, 8. one that ridicules, or con 
temptuouſly mimics the action of another; a 
deceiyer; an impoſter. 

MOCKERT, 8. derifion; ſcorn; ridi- 
cule ; contemptuous mimicry of a perſon's 
actions or words; ſport ; a vain ſhew or coun- 
terfeit appearance; diſappointment. _ 

MO'/CKINGLY, Adv. with inſult, ridi- 
cule, or a contemptuous mimicry of a perſon's, 
actions. 

MQ/CKING.STOCK, S. the ſubject of 
deriſion, or object of ridicule. 

MO DAL, Adj. [modale, Fr. modalis, Lat.] 
relating to the form only, oppoſed to eſſence. 

MODA'LITY, an 'accidental difference; 
the quality of an accident. . 

MODE, 8. Inode, Fr. modus, Lat.] form. 


_—_ 


and ſubſiſting by, the help of ſome ſubſtance, 
which, for that reaſon, is called its ſubject, 
Gradation or degree. What modes of ſight.” 


Manner or method; ſtate or appearance; 


faſhion or cuſtom. 


MO'DEL, S. [modele, Fr, modulus, Lat.] a 


repreſentation in miniature of / ſome building, 
Sc. a copy to be imitated 5 a mould; a ſtand- 
ard by which any thing is meaſured. 

To MO/DEL, V. A. {modeler, Fr.] to 
plan; to ſhape; to form, mould, or deli- 
neate. 

MO'DELLER, S. one that plans, ſchemes, 
or contrives. 

MO'DERATE, Adj. [moderarus, Lat. 
mdere, Fr.] temperate, or between the two ex- 
tremes. Not hot, applied to temper. Not ex - 
travagant, applied to expence. 

To MO'/DERATE, v. A. [moderatus, of 
moderor, Lat.] to keep within due bounds and 
limits; to repreſs, regulate, or reſtrain. 

MO/DERATELY, Adv. temperately ; 
mildly, applied to Gtuation or weather, In A 
middle degree, 


MO'DERATENESS, 8. the quality of 


Addi 


og RNS any two extremes. 


3 : 


| MOD 
MODERATION, S. [moderatio, Lat. Jthe , 
ſtate of keeping a due mean betwixt extremes 3 
forbearance of extremity z calmneſs, eee 
or equanimity. 

MODERATOR, 8. [Lat. e 
Fr.] a perſon or thing which calms or keeps 
from flying into exceſſes; a perſon who preſi- 
des at a diſputation, to reftrain the contending 
parties from | indecency, confine them to the 
point in queſtion, and ſhew the canclufiveneſs or 
inclufiveneſs of their arguments and reſponſes. 

MODERN, S. [moderne, Fr. from moder- 
nut, low Lat.] late z not long done or exiſting, 

MO DERNISM, S. any thing formed ac- 
cording to the taſte of the preſent age, oppoſed 
to — of the ancients. A word coined by dean 
Swi 

MO'DERNS, S. thoſe who have lived late- 
ly, oppoſed to the ancients. 

To MODERNIZE, V. A. to form any 
thing according to the taſte of the preſent age; 
to tranſlate or alter any thing ancient to the 
preſent taſte. 

MO/DERNNESS, S. the quality of being 
lately made or received; ; a novelty, 

MO DES T, Adj. [modefte, Fr. modeſtus, 


Lat.] humble in opinion of one's own excellen- 


cies, and free from boaſting ; reſerved, or back- 
ward in doing any thing for. fear of incurring 
cenſure ; chaſte ; free from, and avoiding 
every appearance of vice without being carried 
to exceſs ; moderate. By a modeft converſation.'* 


5 
MODESTLY, Adv. in an humble, chaſte, 
reſerved, and moderate manner; without ex- 


| | ceſs, forwardneſs, boaſting, or impudence. 


MO/DESTY, S. a virtue which includes an 
humble opinion of one's own abilities, an utter 
abhorrence of the leaſt appearance of vice, and 
a fear of doing any thing which either has of 
may incur cenſure. 

MO'DESTY-PIECE, S. a narrow Jace or 
border, which runs along the upper part of the 


Nays before, and is part of a woman's tucker. 


MO/DICUM, S. a ſmall portion or pit- 
tance, 

MODIFV/ABLE, Adj. [from medify] ca 
pable of receiving a difference with reſpect to 8 
modes or accidents. _ 

MODTFICABLE, Ai — Modi fable. 

' MODIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] og act of 
giving a thing new accidental di Ferences of form 
or mode; that which gives a thing any particu- 


lar manner of being. 


To MOYDIFY, k 7 [ modifier, Fr.] to 
change the n accidents, or qualities of a 
thing. 

MODVLLON £83 [Fr. SE Lat.] in 
Architecture, an ornament in the cornice ef the 
Ionic, Corinthian, - and - Compoſite columns, 


conſiſting of little inverted conſoles ot brackets 
in form of an S. ſeeming to ſupport the projec- ö 


ture of the larmier. 


— 


MO/DISH, Adj. igrecable to the faſhion or 3 


reigning cu 
 MO/DISHLY, Adv. faſtionably, 
* U u 4 | 


— 


MO/DIS rss, 


 under-ground, 


Z 
. MO'DISHNESS, S. a ſtrict obſervance of 
the faſhion. „ ER. * 

To MO'DULATE, V. A. ſ[modulatus, 
Lat.] in Muſic, to change the key and to re- 
turn to it again, without giving offence to the 


ILODULA?TION, s. [Fr.] in Muße, the 


at of keeping in, and on occaſion changing the 


key, and returning ta it again, without giving 


- offence. to the ear; the regular progreſſion of 


the ſeveral parts through the ſounds that are in 
the harmony cf any particular key, as well as 
the proccedipg naturally from one key to the 
other ; ſound modulated, / 

MODULA'TOR, S. one that forms ſounds 


to a certain key. 


MO'DULE, s. ſmodulus, Lat.] a model 
an empty repreſentation, or mere ſhadow, In 
Archite „ a certain meaſure, taken at 


' pleaſure, for regulating the proportion of 


columns, and the ſymmetry or diſtribution of 
the whole building. de | 

MODUS, S. [Lat.] in Law, the giving 
money or land to a miniſter, inſtead of his 
tyther in kind. „ 

MO HAIR, S. [obere, moire, Fr. mo- 
Jacer, Arab, a camel] thread or ſtuff made of 
camels or other hair. 


. MOIFDORE, S. Cweede, Port.] a Portugal 
Sold coin, valued at 27 ſhillings ſterling. 
MOVETY, S. [mvtie, Fr. from moien, Fr. | 


half; one of two equal parts; a part or porti- 
To MOIL, V. A. IJ mouiller 7 Fr.] to dawb 


With dirt; to fatigue or weary. Neuterly, to 


Jabour in the mire; to toil, drudge, or labour 
very hard. 

MOIST, Adj. ,[moifte, moite, Fr.] wet in a 
mall degree, fo as not to be liquid; juicy, 


To MOiST, or MOVSTEN, V. A. to 
mal e wet in a ſmall degree, 


MOVSTENER, S. the perſon or thing 


| which moiſtens or makes wet ia a very ſmall 


degree. | 8 

' MOVSTNESS, S. the quality of being wet 

in a ſmall degree, Es 
MOVFSTURE, S. a ſmall quantity of wa- 

ter or liquid; dampneſs. 5 
MO LE, S. [mal, Sax. mol, Belg.] in Phyfic, 

a ſh-peleſs-concretion of extravaſated blood, 


which grows into a kind of fleſh, and is called 


a falſe conception ; a natural ſpot on the ſkin, 
ſometimes having hair growing in it; a liitle 


animal or beaft, which caſts up the earth in 
'- Hillocks, formerly thought to be blind, but by 
modern natur2lifts, proved to have perfect eyes, 


and holes for them through the ſkin, about the 
ſize of a pin's head; a mouad, dyke, or port; 
from ale, Fr. 


MOLEHILL, S. an hillock thrown up by 
a mole in working its paſſage under-ground. 

„ ToO MOLE'ST, V. A. [moigfer, Fr. mo- 
leſtus, Lat.] to diſturb, trouble, or vex. 


MOLE STATION, S. ales, Lat.] 


dliſturbance ; uneaũneſs cauſed by vexation. 


MOLE'/STER, S. one who diſturbs. 
- -MO'LE-TRACK, S. the courſe of a mole 


- 


4 


L 
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MON 


» MO'LEIENT, Part. [molliens; Eat. fof. 
tening or making ſoft. 2 « 
MO'LLIABLE, Adj. [from ] capa. 
ble of being ſoftened, or appealed. \ a+. 
MOLLIFICA'TION, . S. -| from my] 
the act of making ſoft. Mitigation, or pacifi 
cation, applied to anger. 5 
MO'LLIFIER, S. that which makes ſoft 
or calm. 3 
To MO'LLIFY, V. A. [from mollis and 
fo, Lat.] to make ſoft, To appeaſe, applied 
to anger. To leſſen or moderate, applied ts 


any thing harſh or rigorous. - - 

MO/LOSSES, or MO'LASSES, S. [ne- 
lazzo, Ital.] dregs of ſugar z the refuſe ſyri 
in boiling ſugar, 1 

MO LTEN, Part. paſſive of melt. 

MO MENr, S. Fr. momentum, Lat.] cen - 
ſequence, mportance or weight; force, or act. 
ing power; an indivifible particle of time. 

MO'MENTALLY, Adj.” for a moment, 
« Mymentally remaining. Brown, : 

' MOMENT A'NEQUS, Adj. momentane, 
Fr. momentaneut, Lat.] laſting but a moment, 

MO/MENTARY, Adj. done in, or laſting, 
a moment, 3 5 

MOME'NTOUS, Adj, [momentum, Lat.] 
of weight, conſequence, or importance. 

MONACHAL, Adj. [monacal, Fr. mona» 
chalis, Lat.] monaſtic ; relating to monks, - 

MONACHISM, S. ſmonachifme, Fr.] the 
ſtate of monks; a monaſtic life. N 
| MO'NAD, or MO'NADE, S, DA, Gr.] 

an indiviſible thing, 

MONARCH, S. [monargue, Fr. from v2; 
and apyoc, Gr.] a king; a govornor inveſted 
with abſolute authority; any thing ſuperior to 
e of the ſame kind. The monarcb oak.“ 
 OONA/RCHAL, Adj. göverned by a fin- 
gle perion or king; fuiting a king.” 

MONA'RCHICAL, Adj. { monarchigue, Fr. 
jovapyinog, Gr.] belonging to a fingle ruler or 
king. | 

MO/NARCHY, 8. {[monarchie, Fr. blaß -· 
Xxia, Gr.] the government of a ſingle perſon; 
a kingdom. Ns 

MO'NASTERY, S. {monaſtere, Fr. mona- 
flerium, Lat.] a houſe for perſons to retire to on 
a religious account; a. convent, 

MONA/STIC, or MONA/STICAL, Adi. 
¶monaſtique, Fr. monaſticus, Lat.] belonging to 
one that retires from the world on a religious 
account; belonging to a monk. i 

MONA'/STICALLY, Adv. after the man- 
ner of a monk, VV 

MO'NDAY, S. [pronounced munday ; from 
monandacg, by the ſecond day of the week, 
ſo called becauſe dedicated to Diana, or 
moon, „ 
MONEY, 8. pronounced ee 
monnoye, Fr, munai, Brit. from run, Brit. mo- 
neta, Lat.] a piece of metal ftamped with ſome 
merk or image, whoſe valus is fixed by public 
authority, | 5 


MONT V. cHAN GER, S. one who changes 


one piece of coin for more of leſs value, or ſeve- 
ral pieces ſor one of more value, MO- 


* 


MON 


Nonmvim. Adj. ric in els opp to 
wealth in lands. 
 MOY/NEY-SCRIVENER, 8. 
pers for others, and deals in convey- 


MO/NEYSWORTH, Adj. ſomething worth 
money 3 ſomething that will bring eee 

MO/NGER, S. [pronounced er 3 : from 
nager, Sax.] a dealer or ſeller, After the 
name of any commodity, it implies a perſon 
ho deals in it, or ſells it; thus fiſbmpnger is 
one who ſells or deals in fiſh, Sometimes in- 
deed it fignifies one conyerſant with, as a 


whores, 


MONUTION, S. [Fr. monitzo, Lat.] an 
information or bint; inſtruction or advice. 
MO/NTFTOR, 8. one who warns of faults, 
or informs of duty; one ene giues uſeful * 
In Schools, applied to a ſcholar commiſſioned 
by the maſter to take notice of the behaviour of 
his ſchool-fellows. . 
orius, Lat.] — 
monition. 
MO/NITORY, S. an admonition, 
« pope writ a ORE: to him. Bac, 


monitaire, 8 
inſtruction or _ 


c The 
Not in 


MONK; 8. — aueat ; from monec, 


munec, Sax, monachus, Lat.] a perſon who re- 
tires from the world to give himſelf wholly 
up to devotion; maid a. in abſtinence and 
ſolitu le. 

MONKERV, 8. ed life; 


* 


MO/NKEY, 8. [pronounced munkey ; by 


Skinner derived from mon, a man, and kin, a 
diminutive-termination. Mona, Ital. munneca, 


Span.] an or animal bearing a t reſem- | 
fn, 1225 | compoſition conſiſting of a ſingle verſe 


ce to a man. 

MO'NKHOOD, 8. the condition, tate, « or 
profeſſion of a monk. 

toi oy Adj. taught or profeſies by] 
mon 

MO/NMOUTHSHIRE, - -a county of Eng- 
land, but formerly a part of Wales, in the 
Ge of Llandoff. It is bouuded by Here - 
fordſhire on the N. E. by the Severn, which 
divides it from Glouceſterſhire and Somerſet- 
ſhire, on the S. E. and by Brecknockſhire and 
Glamorganſhire on the W. Phe river Uſk ruus 
| through the middle of it; which river and the 
Wye abound with ſalmon, trout, Sc, It is 
reckoned about twenty-nine miles from N. to 
S. and twenty from E. to W. It contains 
127 pariſhes, and eight market-towns. The 
air is healthy; its eaſt parts are woody, and 
the weſt a little mountainous, but 1n general 
fruitful, Its bills feed cattle, ſheep, and. goals, 


one Who 


4 


F 


N 


a 


| 


16 


having 


ſong ſung by a ſingle JO ns 
whoremonger, is one that is | converſant -with | grief, 


4 


Jyllable] conſiſting of but one ſyllable, 


MON 


e n brikba ach 
member for its capital Monmouth. 


MO'NOCHORD,. 8. f gave; and 
Nu, Gr.] an inftrument having but one 5 


MONO'COLON, S. [of wore and s, 
Gr. ] the gut, otherwiſe . the inreſinunm 


MONO/CULAR, or ' MONO/CULOUS, 
Adj, e, Gr. and oculys, Lat, ] n. 

but one eye. 
MO/NODY, S. [poroka, Need 4 poem or 
expreſſive of 


MONO'/GAMIST, S. [from bang and 


. Gr. ] one who diſallows of ſecond mar- 


"MO/NOGRAM, S. [from geg and peas 
cypher or character compounded 


of eee a ſentence in ons Raa; "am 
epigram in one verſe, 


MO/NOLOGUE, S. [ A and Go vt 


Gr. ] a ſoliloquy. In monologue.” 


MONOPE/TALOUS, Adj. 5 
Fr.] in Botany, having but one applied 
. flowers. 5 

MONO POLIS T, 8. [monopoleur, Fr. from 
ov and rwaew, Gr.] one who by engroſſing, 
or patent, has 12 ole power of vending any 
commodity. 

To MONO/POLIZE, v. A. to have the 
ſole power of making or ſelling any commoedi- 
ty; to arrogate to one's ſelf, 

MONO/POLY, 8. [ monopole, Fr.] the ex- 
| clufive and ſole privilege of making and felling 


any thing, | 
""MONO/PTOTE, S. [from goves and M- 
cue, Gr.] in Grammar, a noun having n. 
one caſe. 
MONOQ'STICH, 8. Lana verz Gr.] a 


MONOSYLLA'BICAL, Adj. [from mono- 


bo 


MONOSY'LLABLE, S. [from ere and 


cf, Gr.] a word of only one ſyllable. 


MONOSYV'LLAKE, . conſiſting of 
words of one ſyllable. Monoſyliable lines. 
Pope. 
MONO'TONY, 8. [ mono!onie, Fr. from 


{0veg and ), Gr.] a fault in pronunciation, 


wherein a long ſeries of words are delivered 


with one unvaried tone, and without any ca- 
dence. 


MONSTER, 8. [monfire, Fr. monſlrum, | 
Lat.] a production or birth, wherein the parts _ 
differ from the general figure or form of its. ſpe» 
| cies ; ſomething horrible for deformity, wick - 
| edneſs, or miſchief; 

To MO/NSTER, V. A. to repreſent i in fo 
extravagant a manner, as to make appear mon- 


The Briſtol merchants ſhip off great quantities | ſtrous. 


of its corn for Portugal and other parts. Coals | 


are ſold for two pence a horſe-load at the-pit. 
Their principal manufacture is fiannels The 
gentlemen ſpeak Engliſh, but the current lan- 
. 125 1 


| 


| 


£ 


MONSTR O'SITY, or. MONSTRUQO!'SI. 


. monſtroſity is moſt analogous] the 
ſtate of being out of the common order of na- 
ture, or differing from the common idea 1 


ſtandard of the * 8 


1 - apts . _— 4 on A -, 
i 5 


wee ar, 1750. > 


— ry mas CO Chon 


ö 
' 


Pg 


NON 
+ MO\NSTROUS, Adj. { 


of nature; ſtrange or wonderful, including 
Ae irregular or enormous. No mon- 


« ſtrous height. Pope, Exceſſive; ſnoclcing; 3 f 


hateful. The monſtrous ſcorn. Har. 


5 MO/NSTROUSLY, Adv. in a manner 
that is terrible, ſhocking, prodigious, or out of 


the common order of nature; to a ug, ex · 
ceſſive or enormous degree. - 

MON STROUSNESS, S. the quality which 
renders any thing or action ſhocking, ws ons 
or enormous. 

MONTE'TH, 8. from the name of the 
more a veſſel in which glaſſes are waſhed, 

MONTGO'/MERY, the capital of the ſhire 
of the ſame name, in North Wales, 
Welch call it Trevalꝛuyn, or Baldwyn's town, 


of that name earl of Shrewſbury, who built its 
caſtle. It is a large borough, with ſome faſhion- 
able houſes, and governed 'by two bailiffs, Cc. 
who, with the conſent of Llanidlos, Llanvil- 
- ling; Mackynleth, and Welchpool, return one 
member to parliament, It ſands in the dioceſe 
of Hereford, on the eaſy aſcent of a high rocky 


' hill, and in a healthy air, not far from the Se- 


vern, about 25 miles from Shrewſbury, and 
158 from London. 
MONTGO'MERYSHIRE, one of the 
counties of North Wales. It is bounded on 
the N. by the hires of Merioneth and Den- 
bigh, on the E. by Shropſhire, on the S. by 


Radnor and Cardigan ſhires, and on the W. 


by another part of Merionethſhire. It is thirty 
miles long from E, to W. and twenty-five 


broad from N. to S. It contains forty-ſeven | 


pariſhes, ſix market - towns, and near 34, oo 
inhabitants, with twenty-five rivers, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Severn, Tanat, and 
Turgh. The air is ſharp on its mountains, but 
pleaſant in the valleys ; and is pretty fruitful, 


eſpecially in thoſe parts through which the Se- 


vern directs its courſe, the mud from the inun- 
dations of which ſerve i it for manure. Its prin- 
cipal commodities are corn, cattle, horſes, fiſh, 
; fowl, with plenty of paſture, It lies moſtly in 
the dioceſe of St. Aſaph ; but Bangor and Here- 
ford have ſome ſhare in it. This county ſends 
a knight of the ſhire, and a member for its capital 
to parliament, 

MONTH, S. [pronounced a; from 
monath, Sax. of mona, Sax. the moon] a ſpace 
of time meaſured by the revolutions of the ſun 
or moon, and reckoned the 12th part of the 
year. A lunar month, is the ſpace between 
two conjunctions of the moon with the ſun, 
or between twe moons. A ſolar month, the 


; ſpace of time wherein the ſun revolves through 


one entire ſign of the ecliptic. The calender 
- months confiſt unequally of thirty and thirty-one 


days, excepting February, which in leap years 


has twenty - nine, but in other years only wenn 
eight days. 
MONTHLY, Adj. continuing a month ; 


month, 


L menflrucux, Fr. 
monſtroſus, Lat, ] deviating from the ſtated order 


'The 


| 


from its founder, and Montgemery from Roger | 


performed in a e e every ; 


moves round her own axis. 


| the 


MO © | 
MONTHLY, Adv. once in a month. 
MO'NUMENT, S. [ Fr. monumentum, Lat, 

any thing by which the memory of perſons or 
things is preſerved, a 
MONUMENTAL, Ad 
memory or remembrance; 
raiſed in honour of the dead. 
MOOb, S. [mode, Fr. modus, Lat.]! in 
Logic, the regular determination of propofitions 
according to their quantity or quality, i. e. their 
univerſa} or particular affirmation or negation, 
In Mutic, manner or ſtile. In Grammar, the 
different changes a word undergoes, to ſignify 
the various intentions and. affections of the 
mind. Temper of mind; ſtate of the mind 
as affected by paſſion anger; 3 rage; from 


. preſerving the 
onging to a nd 


med, Sax, moed, Belg, med, Goth. An habitual = 


{temper of the mind, 
MOO/ Dy, Adj. angry, or out of humour; 
mental; intellectual; belonging to the mind. 
MOON, 8. whe Sax. and If}, mena, 
Goth, Nenn, 851 in Aſtronomy, one of the 
heavenly bodies, a ſatellite or ſecondary planet 
attendant on the earth, which ſhe moves round, 
as a centre, performing her revolution in 27 days, 
7 hours, 43 minutes, in which time ſhe likewiſe 
Figuratively, a 
month, In Fortification, ſomething reſembling 
a creſcent or half. moon: this word is generally 


uſed in chmpoſition, either in the laſt ſenſe, cr 


for ſomething belonging to the moon. 

MOON-BEAM, S. a ray of light darting 
3 the moon. 

MOO'NEYED, Adj. having eyes affected 
by the revolutions of the moon, Figuratively, 
dimſighted; purblind. 

MOO'NLESS, Adj. not enlightened by the 
moon. #1 
MOO/NLIGHT, S. the light afforded by 
moon. 

MOONLIGHrr, Adj. enlightened by the 


moon. The 8 ſhade. Pope. 
M OO'NSHINE, S. the light or luftre of the 
moon, 


MOONSHINE, or MOO/NSHINY, Adj, 

_ from a corruption of mon/dining] during 

ſhining of the moon; by means of moon- 
light, "You moonſbine revellers.” Shak, 

MOO/NSTRUCK, Adj. lunatic ; affected 
with madneſs by means of the moon. 

MOOR, S. (mer, Belg, modder, Teut, 
mor, Sax. mer, Fr. mare, Lat.] a marſh, fen, 
or tract of land covered over, or made very 
moiſt with water. A negro, or black. From | 
maurus, Lat. 

To MOOR, V.A.[from moror,Lat. uren fr. 
to faſten a veſſel by anchors or other means. 
Neuterly, to be fixed or ſtationed. 

MOO'RCOCK, S. a fowl that is found on 
moors, 

MOO'RHEN, S. a water fowl. — 
| MOO'RISH, Ads fenny 3; ys over- 


flowed, 
MOO'/RLAND, 8. a merſh, or watery 
MOO'RY, Adi. marks; fenny; watery. 


| 


ound. 
MOQSE, S. the T9009 American deer. . 


9 


? 

M'O R 

To MOOT, v. A Pe, mot, gent, 
Sar. J in Law, to lead a mock cauſe; to ſtate 
a pvint of law, 
excerciſe, for a degree of barriſter in the inns 
of court, called to argue a moot. A moot caſe 
or point, ſuch as ma * admit diſpute. 

MO'OTED, Adj. [ moetſen, mutſen, Belg. 


mzzart, Ital. matile, Lat, ] in Heraldry, con | 


ed up by the roots. 


MO'OTER. S, one that argues a-moot in an | 


inn of court; one that pleads a mock cauſe, or 
fates a caſe, 

MOP, 8. » Brit: mappa, Lat.] an 
;infirument et 57 e in waſhing floors, 
conſiſting of a long ſtick or handle, at the end 
of which are nailed pieces of woollen cloth or 
locks of wool. 

To MOP, 2 60 A. to 
mop. f 

To MOPE, | v. N. to be ſtupid; to be 
drowſy ; to be ſpiritleſs, inactive, or aul. Ac- 
tively, to make a perſon ſpiritleſs or delirious, 

MO/PE- 8 Adj. blind of one eye, 

MO'PPET, | or Mopsv, S. a doll 
made of rags 3 2 name of fondneſs for an in- 


rub. or clean with a 


fa 

110 pus, 8. [a cant word from age] a 
drone 4 a dull or inactive perſon I am grown 
« a mere mp. Swift. * 

MO'RAL, Adj. Fr. moralis, Lat.] relating 
to the actions or conduct of life, or that which 
determines an action to be good or virtuous; rea- 
foning, or drawing inferences, ſp as to p moe 
or inſtru in virtue; popular: generally ad- 


mitted in the afoul occurrences of life, A 


moral impoſſibility, is a very great or-inſuperable 
difficulty, oppoſed to a natural impoſſibiliry. A 
moral certainty or  affurance, implies a very ſtrong 
probability, and is uſed in contradiſtinction to 
mathematical probability. In Logic, a moral 
univerſality i is when the predicate agrees to the 
greateſt part of the particulars, contained under 
the univerſal ſfubje&, 

MO'RAL, 8. morality or practice of the 
duties of life; a doctrine, truth, or inſtruction, 
drawn as a corollary from a fable. 

To MO'RAL, V. N. to moraliſe to make 
moral refletions.”” e 

MO'RALSIT, S. one e who teaches or writes 
on the duties of life. N 

MOoRAL Tr, S. [ mora/ite, Fr. the icber 
or doctrine of morals, or the art of living well 
and happily, deduced from the reaſon, nature, 
and fitneſs of things, or from the relation in 
which we ſtand towards others, 

To MORALVZE, V. A. [moraliſer, Fr.] 
to apply to the conduct or regulation of our 
actions; to explain in ſuch a manner as to con- 
vey ſome praQtical truths, Neuterly, to ſpeak 


or write on ſuch ſubjects ag may regulate our | 


actions, eonduR, or lives, 

MORALVZER, 8. one who explains things 
in ſuch a manner as to convey ſome uſefyl truth 
for the regulation of our lives, 

MO/RALLY, Adv. in an ethical ſenſe, ac- 


For ding to 0 common practice of perſons, or 


argue a caſe, by way of | - 


4 


} 


lj 


MOR 


' occurrences of life; highly, or in'a test 
meaſure; according to the rules of virtue. n 

MO RALS, S. [without a” fingular] con- 
duct; practice of the duties of civil and fociat - 
life; behaviour with reſpe& to others. 

MORA/SS, S. [marais, Fr. a ſen 3 
a bog or tract of land abounding in water. 

MO'RBID, Adj. [morbidus, Lat. ] diſeaſed, 
oppoſed to healthy. 

MO/RBIDNESS, S. the flate or quality of 
being diſeaſed, | 

MORBILFIc, or MORBLFIC AL, Adj. 

the laſt word is ſeldom uſed; from morbj ues 


r. or mor bus, and facio, Lat.] cauſing di i 


injurious heros 4 La 

MORBOYSE, Adj. | morboſus, Lat. proceed 
ing from diſeaſe; Ee 7 

MORE, Adj. 155 comparative of . ſome, 
many, or much, whole ſuperlative is moſt] greater 
1n number, quantity, or degree, 

MORE, Adv, to a greater degree. Longer, 
applied to time. Again, or a ſecond time. 
Uſed as a particle to form the comparative degree 
before ſuch adjectives which, either on account 
of the length of their ſyllables, or the want of 
harmony, would not conveniently admit the ad- 
dition of er. , 

MORE'L, S. a plant; likewiſe a ſpecies | 
of large cherry. 

MORE'LAND, S. [merland, Sax. I a moun- 
tain or hilly country, 

' MOREO'VER, Conj. beſides, or beyond 
what has been mentioned. 

MORE'/SK=-WORK, S. in Carving or Paint- 
ing, conſiſting of ſeveral pieces in which there 
is no perfect figure, but a wild repreſentation of 
birds, beaſts, &c. 

MO'RION, S. [Fr.] a helmet or atmour 
for the head. 

MO'/RKIN, S. in Hunting, a wild beaſt 
that has died through fickneſs or miſchance. - 


MO'RMO,S. [Gr.] a bugbear, or ſomething 


uſed to frighten perſons, 

MORN, S. [marn, Sax. J the firſt part of 
the day from ſun riſe to noon, Seldom ion 
but by poets, 

MO/RNING, S. kae, morgen, 8 
marghen, morghen, Belg. morgen, Teut.] the 
firſt part of the day, from the appearance 
of light till twelve o'clock at noon. Uſed in 


compoſition for any thing belonging to, or uſed 


in the morning. 
MO/RNING-GOWN, S. a looſe gown, uſed 
before a perſon is dreſſed for appearing publicly. 


MO'RNING-STAR, S. the planet Venus, 


fo named when ſhe appears in the morning. 

MORO'SE, Adj. [moroſus, Lat.] ſour of 
_—_ not cafil dans and ſoon diſguſt- 
ed, 


MORO'SELY, Adv, in a four, peeviſh 
manner. 
pn La 8. fourneſs ;  peeviſh- 
neſs, | 
MORO'SITY, S. Loreto Lat.] ſourneſs 
or peeviſhneſs, | 
MO'RRIS, or MO/RRIS-DANCE, S. for 
moorifh 


* 
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MOR 


ib or moriſco dance] a kind. of dance in 
Which the perſon gingles bells ſewed to his 
cloaths, practiſed by the Moors, and reſembling 
the Pyrrhic dance mentioned by clafſic authors, 

MO'RPHEW, 8. [morphie, Fr. morfia, 
Ital.] a ſcurf on the face. | 
" MORROW, S. [morgen, Sax. morghen, 
Belg. I the day after the preſent day. 7o-morreovo, 
un adverbial expreflion, implying on the day 


% 


5 after the preſent; from to merigen, Sax. Some- 


times it. is uſed as a ſubſtantive, ** To-morrow 
4 ig the time. Spe. RT 
MORSE, S. [mirſus. Lat.] a waltron or ſea 


MO RSEL, S. [a diminutive from mcrgeau, 
Fr. from morfus, Lat.] a ſmall piece; a piece 
fit for the mouth; a mouthful; a meal; a 
ſmall quantity. 25 : 

| [Fr, morfura, Lat.] the 
act of biting. . | 


MO RSURE, 8. 
MOR T, 8. [morte, Fr. mors, mon, Lat.] 
in Hunting, a tune ſounded at the death of game; 


+ great quantity, from mergt, If}. great: a low 
word | 


MO'RTAL, Adj. [mertel, Fr. mortalis, 
Lat.] ſubject to death; deſtructive or caufing 
death; human, or belonging to man. Mor- 
L ul ear. Par. Loft, Exceſſive; violent. 

& A mortal fright.” Dryd. The laſt ſenſe is 


MO'RTAL, S. a man or human being. 

MORTA'LITY; S. the ſtate of a being 
ſubject to death. Figuratively, death. % Mor- 
c taliey my ſentence.” Par, Let. Human 
nature. * Mortality cannot bear it. Dryd, 
 MO'/RTALLY, Adv. irrecoverably ; ſo as 
to be doomed to death; extremely; exceflive- 


ly. , > : 
MO'RTAR, S. [mortter, © Fr.] a firong 


veſſel made of metal or tone, in which things 


are pounded with a peſtle, In Gunnery, a 
Hort piece of ordnance, thick and wide, out 
of which bombs or carcaſſes are thrown. In 
Architecture, a preparation of lime and ſand 
mixed with water, uſed by maſons and brick- 
layers as a cement in building walls, &c. from 
morter, Belg. ; 

MO 
gage, Fr.] a pledge or pawn of lands and tene- 
ments for money borrowed, | 

To MO'RTGAGE, V. A. to pledge, 
pawn, or make over to a creditor as a ſecu- 


nity. - 
 MORTGAGEE!, S. the perſon who receives 
Jands or tenements as a pawn or ſecurity for 


money lent. | 
. MO'RTGAGER,S, a perſon who mortgages 
or pawns his lands. VF 

MORTVFEROUS, Adj. [mors, and fero, 

Lat.] ceruQtive, | | „ 

MORTIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] in Surgery, 
a a diſeaſe wherein the natural juices Joſe their 
proper motion, ferment, and deftroy the texture 
of the parts. In Pharmacy, the act of deftroy- 
ing the active qualities of any thing, applied to 


the killing quickfilver, and uniting it with tur- 


. 


8 5 : 
/RTGAGE, S. [from mort, Fr. and 


„ MOS 

pentine. The act of keeing in a flate of ſub- 
jection, applied to the paſſions. The act of 
ſubduing the body by abſtinence or hardſhips, 
in a religious view, in order to leſſen the firength 
| of luſts, Any thing or occurrence that fills 
the mind with vexation or uneaſineſs. 

To MO@/RTIFY,,V. A. [mortifier,” Fr. ] to 
rob of all the vital qualities. In Pharmacy, to 
deſtroy the active and eſſential qualities, applied 
to the killing of quickſilver, ſo as to unite it 
with turpentine or ſpittle, To ſubdue inordinate 
paſſions; to keep the body low by labour and 
abſtinence, in order to render its affections more 
compliant to reaſon, and to atone for former 
ſins; to humble, deject, or vex. Neuterly, to 
corrupt or turn to a gangrene ; to be ſubdued; 
to die away. . 

MO RTISE, 8. E * mortoiſe, Fr.] 
in Carpentry, a' hole cut in wood in order 
for another piece to be let into it, and form a 
joint. ay 8 89 — 
; To MO'RTISE, V. A. to 
with a mortiſe. . 
main, Fr. ] in Law, ſuch a ſtate of poſſeſſion as 
makes it unalienable, and therefore ſaid to be in 
| dead hand, becauſe it cannot be reſtored to the 
donor, or to any common or temporal uſe :. the 
word is generally applied to fuch lands as are 
given to any religious houſe, corporation, &c. 

MO'RTRESS, S. a diſh compoſed of meats 
of various kinds pounded together, 

MO/RFUARY, S. [mortuaire, Fr.] in Law, 
a gift leſt by a perſon at his death to his pariſh 
| church, in lieu of perſonal tythes neglected to 
be paid in his life-tirge ; in ſome places, a beaſt, 
or other moveable chattle, as are, by cuſtom, - 
due on the death of a perſon, and ftiled by this 


name. 

MOSA/IC, or MOSA/IC WORK, 8: 
[moſaigue, Fr.] an aſſemblage of little pieces of 
glaſs, marble, ſhells, and precious ſtones of va- 
rious colours, cemented on à ground of ſtucco, 
and imitating pictures, both in form, natural 
colours and the ſhades made uſe of in paint- 


ings. . | 
MO'SQUE, S. Fr. meſgid or meſchit, Turk. ] 
a tem the NE rs perform 
their devotions. 5 
MOSS, S. [meos, Sax. muſeus, Lat.] a plant 
of the paraſite kind, growing on the barks of 
trees, Se. 8 5 | 
To MOSS,. V. A, to cover with: moſs. 
MO/SSINESS, S. the ſtate of being cover- 
ed or overgrown with moſs. _ - : 
MO'/SSY, Adj. covered or overgrown with 


MOST, Adj. [the ſuperlative of ſome, mary, 
much, Such words as conſiſt of many ſyllables, 
or would ſound harſh with the addition of 6%, 
receive this word before them as the ſuperlative, 
as pitiful, more patiful, moſt pitiful} conſiſting 
of the greateſt number, quantity, or degree. 

| 1 105 Adv. [maiſts, Goth. ys Sax. 
mecſt, Belg. me, Dan.] in the greateſt degree. 


"a 


* 


cut or join 


; 


4 


: 


„ ²˙ £8 Angle d 


Jometimes! 
fngular or plural. Followed by of, and uſed 


guiſhed from à butterfly by its horns, which 


Impulſe communicated. Natural metion, is that 


: Prong, having the power to move or change 


1 0 


MOT 


« uſed us a ſubſtantive, and is Uther | MOTIVE, s. Ci, Fr.] that which de- 
termines the choice, or incites to action 3 . 


partitively, ſignifies the greater number, and is 
plural, «Moſ of the churches. Addi. Uſed 


I 0 v | 


mover 


MO'TLEY, Adj. [ſoppoled 0 be corrupted 
, 3, f « 


with male, it fignifies the greateſt value, 4 from medley] of various co 


or advantage, and is fingular. «© Makes the 
« moſt of what he has. L'Efiran,, When 
preceded by at, it ſiʒniſies the greateſt degreee.or 
quantity. “ Some morths at the moſt,” Bac, 
MO'STICK, S. [from moblen, Teut.] a 


inter's flick, on w he leans his hand 
when he paints, Ly F | 
MO/STLY, - Adv. for the greateſt part; 


generally. 5 

MOTE, 8. note, Sax, ] a ſmall particle of 
matter; a duſt or atom; orany thing very ſmall, 

MOT, 8. [Loth, Sax. motre, Belg.] a 
ſmall winged i which eats cloaths or hang- | 
ings; a winged inſect of divers colours, diſtin- 
run tapering from their root. EE 

MOTHER, 8. {pronounced | muther 5 mo- 
vhor, moder, Sax, madre, Ital. mere, wes 7 
woman that has born a child, whether male or 
female, Figuratively, that which has produced 
any thing. That which has preceded in time, 


or requires reverence, © A mother church. 


A queen mother is he ſame as a queen dowager, 
or one whoſe huſband is dead. A thick ſub- 
ſtance, appearing like ſpecks of a white colour 
in liquors; of maeder, Belg. from modder, Belg. 
mud. * 

MOTHER, Adj. native; that which a 
perſon receives at his birth. HD 13 

MOTHER OF PEARL, 8. a kind of 
coarſe pearl made of the ſhell of ſuch fiſhes. as 

te pearls. 5 4 

MO THERHOOD, S. the office, condi- 
tion, ſtate; or quality of a mother. 

MO THERLESS, Adj. having no mother; 
robbed of a mother by death. 8 

MO'THERLY, Adj. belonging to, or be- 
eoming a mother. 8 | 

MO/THERLY, Adv. after the manner of 
a mother, ; | 
| MO'THERY, Adj. full of dregs; having 
white concretions, applied to liquors. 
MO'/THY,, Adj. full of moths ; eaten by 
moths, e 85 | 
MOY'TION, 8. Fr. morio, Lat.] the act 
of changing place; the manner of moving the 
body; gait; change of poſture, or action; 
thought or tendency of mind; a propoſal; an 


which has its moving force or principle within 
the moving body. Violent motion, is that whoſe. 


the change or abſolute ſpace in any moving body, 
whoſe celerity is meaſured by the quantity of 
abſolute ſpace, which the moveable body runs 
through. Relative motion, is the change of a re- 
lative or yulgar ſpace of the human body, whoſe 
celerity is meafured by the quantity of relative 
ſpace run through. : : 

MO TIONLESS, Adj. without motion, 

MO'TIVE, Adj. [motivus, Lat.] caufing 


MO'FOR, S. { motuer, Fr. from moved, 
Lat. to move] a mover, 5 
motion. | 5 
MOT To, 8. Ital.] a ſentence added to a 
device, or any writing. . ; | 
To MOVE, V. A. [pronounced move 3 
another; to put in motion. To give an im- 
pulſe to; to propoſe ; to recommend; to per- 
ſuade or prevail on, applied to the mind, To 
affect; to ſtir up or excite tenderneſs or any 
paſſion 5 to make angry; to put into commo- 
tion. All the city was moued. Ruth i, 9. 
Neuterly, to go from one place to another ; to 
change places; to walk z to go forward. 
MO'VEABLE, Adj. capable of being 


Changing, or not always happening on the ſame 
day of the month or year, applied to the feaſts 
obſerved by the church. | 

MO'/VEABLES, S. it has no fngular ; 
meubles, Fr.] goods or furniture: diſtinguiſhed 


ions. p P 
 MO'VEABLENESS; S. the quality of 
being poſſible to be moved, ot carried out of one 
place into another. 

MO'VEABLY, Adv, ſo as it may he 
moved. 5 | 2 

MOVELESS, Adj. unmoved ; not to be 
put out of its place; not to be put in mo- 
tion. 8 1 Ls 25 

MOVEMENT, S8. [ wouvemert, Fr.] the 
manner of moving; motion; any thing which 


watch, or other machine. ; $5 150 
MO'VENT, Part. mevens, Lat.] in motion. 
MO'VENT, S. that which puts any thing 

into motion. a . 
MO VER, S. pronounced, like the other 


derivatives from move, as if written moove] the 
in motion; a propoſer, | 


pathetic, or cauſing pity and compaſſion. 
_ MOYVINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to cauſe pity and compaſſion. 
MOULD, S. [oegel, Swed:] a kind of 
concretion on the top of ſuch things as are damp, 


which any thing grows, from molde, Sax. 
Matter of which any thing is made; the matrix 
in which any thing is caſt or ſhaped, from mold, 
Brit. maule, Fr. Caſt, ' form, or diſpoſition ; 
che "ſuture of the ſcull, wherein the ſeveral 
MOU'LDABLE, Adj. capable of being form- 


ed or ſhaped ; liable to be mouldy. 


MoU DER, 8. ons that ſhqpes, or 


* . 


faſhions, 
To 


from moves, Lat ] to put out of one place into 


moved, or carried from one place to anothef. . 


from houſes, lands, or other hereditary poſſeſ- 


moves: generally applied. to the parts of a 


_ perſon or thing that gives motion; ſomething - 
MO'VING, Part, in motion. Figuratively, 


and without motion, at preſent diſcovered by 
principle acts from without. Abſolute motion, is þ microſcopes, to be a perfect plant; earth, in 


7 


3 


account of being in a damp place. 


| MOU. 
uſt] to turn to duſt ; to crumble, 


MOU'/LDINSSS, 8. the ſtate of being 
mouldy, or contracting a whitiſh corictetion on 


* MOU'LDING,. 8. an ornamental cavity 
eut with a chiſſel in wood or ſtone. In Archi- 
tecture, the jettings or projectures beyond the 


level of a wall, column, wainſcot, &c. the | 
aſſemblage of which forms cornices, door · caſes, 


and other decorations. | 
- -MQU!'LDY, Adj. covered with a kind of 
-white down by ſtanding in a moift place, or 


| being expoſed to a moiſt air. 


-- MOVU/LINET, S. [Fr. a diminutive of 


wonlin, Fr. a mill] in Mechanics, a roller croſſed 


with two levers, which is applied to cranes, 
-capſterns, and other engines, to heave up timber, 


heavy ſtones, &c. In Fortification, a kind of 


-turnftile or wooden croſs, turning horizontally 
en 2 wooden ftake fixed on the ground. 
To MOULT, V. N. [muyten, Belg. muer, 


Fr. to ſhed or change feathers, applied to 


went and firing of it. 9 


uſe. 


birds. 

MOUND, S. [maen, Brit. ons, Lat, mun- 
dian, Sax.] a dank, rampart, or other fence 
of earth. In Heraldry, a ball or globe with a 
croſs upon it, with which our kings are gene- 
rally 'drawn : from monde, Fr. or mundus, 
Lat - > 


5 To MOUND, V. A. to fortify or defend 


with a rampart or bank of earth. 

MOUNT, S. [mont, Fr. mont, montis, 
Lat.] a mountain, or ſmall hill; an artificial 
hill raiſed in a garden; the painted paper or 
Jeather glued to the fticks of a fan. 

To MOUNT, V. N. [monter, Fr.] to 


| afcend, or riſe upwards ; to tower, or be built 
to a great height; to get on horſeback ; to come 


to, when added together, from amount, See 
* to what they mount. Pope, Actively; to 
xaiſe in the air'; to lift or force upwards ; to. 


aſcend or climb; to place on horſeback. 7 


mount guard, to do duty or watch at any parti- 
cular place. To mount cannon, to ſet a piece on 
its wooden frame, for the more eaſy manage- 


MOUNTAIN, S. [montagne, Fr. montagna, 
Ital.] a part of the earth, riſing to a confidera- 
Ne height above its ſurface. | 

MOUNTAIN, Adj. built on 4 mountain; 


owing or ſituated on mountains; belonging to 


a mountain. 
MOUNTAINEF'/ER, S. one who lives on a 
mountain; a ſavage ruſtic, or free-booter. 
MOU/NTAINET, S. [a diminutive from 
er fe, 2 hillock, or ſmali mountain. Like 
% two fair mountarners.”” Sidney, Johnfon re- 
commends this word as elegant, though not in 
 MOU'NTAINOUS, Adj, hilly, or full. 
of mountains. Figuratively, large; huge; in 
bulk as big as a mountain. NMountainous 
— 7 . 
MOUNTAINOUSNESS, S. the 


quality of 


being full of mountains. 


+ 


7 "COW. 
|  MOUNTANT, Adj, [montant, Fr. ] rifing 


or ſwelling upwards. | 
' MOU'NTEBANK, 8. [moniinebanco; Ital.] 


a perſon who vends medicines in publie places, 


and e e the mob from a bench or ftage, 


Figuratively, any vain pretende. 
MOU'NTER, S. one that climbs or 
aſcends... 3 „ 
MOU NTV, S. [mentu, Fr.] the aſcent of 
ä 135 
To MOURN, V. N. {pronounced moarr ; 
murnan, Sax. morne, Fr.] to grieve or be ſorrow- 
ful; to wear the dreſs of ſorrow; to preſerve 
an appearance of grief. Actively, to grieve for 
Sr mint ᷣͤ Eo. 
 MOURNE, 8. Lorne, Fr.] the round end 
of a ſtaff; the part of a lance to which the 
ſteel or head is fixed. | 
MOU'RNER, 8. one that ſhews grief or 
| forrow ; one that follows a funeral in black. 
MOURNFUL, Adj. cfufing forrow ; feel- 
ing ſorrow ; having the appearance of ſorrow ; 
diſmal, or expreſſive of grief, _ 
{ MOU'RNFULLY, Adv. in a forrowfu} 
manner. ' x7 Eb 
MOURNFULNESS, S. ſorrow; the ap- 
pearance of ſorrow. | 
 MOU'RNING, 8. forrow ; grief; 4 dreſs 
worn by perſons when they have loſt a relation, 
Sc. by dest. ES 
MOU'/RNINGLY, Adv. in a ſorrowful man- 
ner, 
- MOUSE, S. [plural mice ; mud, If; plural 
mys ; mus, Sax. ] a little animal haonting houſes 
and corn fields, the prey of cats. 
To MOUSE, V. A. [muyſen, Belg. mauſer, 
Teut. ] to catch mice; = ſly, inſidious, or 
upon the catch. A whole aſſembly of muw- 
« fing ſaints. L Eftrange. 5 ; 
MOU'/SE-HUNT, S. one that hunts mice. 
© You have been a mouſe- bunt. Shak, 
MOU'SE-HOLE, S. a hole through which 
mice find their paſſage ; a ſmall hole. 
MOSER, S. one that catches mice. 
MOUTH, S. ſmunths, Goth, whence 
muth, Sax.) in Anatomy, that part of the face 
which conſiſts of the lip, gums, and the inſide 
of the cheeks, at which the food is received ; 
an opening, or that part of a veſſel by which 
it is filled or emptied ; that part of a river by 
which it is entered frem the ſea. Figuratively, 2 
ſpeaker or orator. Some particular ſtateſman 
© — who is the mouth of the ſtreet. Adds. 
To make mouths, is a diſtortion of the features; 
a wry face made in contempt. Making 
6% mouths,” Addiſ. Down in the mouth ; im- 
plies dejected. | . 
To MOUTH, v. A. to utter with a voice 
affectedly big, applied to ſpeech. To chew or 
grind in the mouth, applied to eating. To 
ſeize in or with the mouth; to form by the 
mouth, 8 7 . 8 
- MOU'THED, Adj. having a mouth; deli- 
vered with an affected grandeur or bigneſs of 
voice, In Compoſition, - fewl-mouthed implies, 
uſing abuſive language. Mealy-mouthed, re- 
ſtraiaed by baſſifulneſs from ſpeaking. 
ps |  MOU'TH+ 


| 


can contain; any ſmall quantity. 


corn is Ia 


- *MOU!THEFRIEND, S. ore who profeſſes 


friendſhip without practiſing it. You knot 


4 of mouth-ftiends,”” Shak. 


 MOU'THFUL, S8. as much as the mouth 
MOU'THEESS, Adj. without a mouth. 
MOW, S. a loft or chamber where hay or 
id up. Hay in cv, properly Gghifies 
hay laid in a hquſe, Hay in rich, that which is 
heaped together in a field; but this diſtinion is 
To MOW, V. A. to heap together or put 
in a mow. Neuterly, to heap up or gather in 


the harveſt. 


To MOW, V. A. [pronounced mo, preter 
moved, participle paſſive neun,; from mawwan, 
jam; to cut with a ſcythe, Figuratively, to 


cut down with ſpeed or violence, 


To MO'WBURN, V. N. to ferment and 
heat in the mow for want of being dry. 


MO WER, 8. one who cuts with a 


ſeythe. | 
MUCH; Adj. [mahbts, Goth. mucel, Sax, 


muzb, Sclav.] large, applied to quantity; long, 


applied to time; many, applied to num- 


MUCH, Adv. in a great degree; by far; 
to a certain degret 
time, ; . 

MUCH, S. a great deal. Multitude, applied 
to number; abundance, applied to quantity. 


Something ſtrange, uncommon, or deſerving | 


notice. It is much, that one, &c.” Bac. 
To make much of, ſignifies to treat with great 
reſpe&, fondneſs, or tenderneſs, 


5 MU'CID, Adj. [ mucidus, Lat.] ſlimy; 


muny, 5 
MU'CIDNESS, 8. flimineſs or muſti- 


nes. | 
MU'CILAGE, S. [Fr. mucilago, Lat.] a 
ſlimy or viſcous matter. SS 
MUCILA/GINOUS, Adj. [mucilagineux, 
Fr.] ſlimy; viſcous. Mucilaginous glands, are 
a numerous ſet of glands in the joints. 
MUCILA/GINOUSNESS, S. the quality 
of being ſlimy or viſcous, | 
MUCK, S. [meox, Sax, meg, Dan.] dung 
uſed for improving lands. Figuratively, low, 
mean, or baſe, „„ f | 
To MUCK, V. A. to dung. 
MUCK, Adj. [mokrae, Ruff, mokro and 
motor, Selav.] wet or moiſt. As wer as muck, 
or to be uc <ver, implies the being as wet with 
water or rain, as if one's cloaths were ſteeped 
in either. +1 
MU'CKENDER, S. a handkerchief to blow 
the noſe in. . | 
MU'CKINESS, S. naſtineſs; filth ; the 
quality or ſtate of a muckender, which has 
deen much uſe. 


—. 


* 


MU'/CKSWEAT, Adj. [See Muck, adjective]] 


a profuſe ſweat, which is vifible and makes a 


perſon very wet. 3 K 
Mu cRKWORM, Adj. a worm that lives 
in dung. Figuratively, a miſer. | 


“ mucro or point of the heart. Brown, _ 
* MU'/CRONATED, Adj. pointed. Mu- 


degree. Often or long, applied to] gr 


4 


MU'CKY, Adj. cue, Lat.] naſty, or 
vilthy, 5 : TE ; 


ne 
- MU'COUS, Adj. [maceſus, Lat.] ſlimy, o 


viſcous. 


'* MU'COUSNESS, 8. the quality of being 
imy or viſcous, 3 
MU'CRO, S. [Lat.] a point, *© The 


& cronated or terminating in a point. 

MUD, S. [mud, Brit. according to Davis 
from do Heb. modde, Belg. ] the ſlime, or moiſt 
earth at the bottom. of water; the duſt or ditt 
of roads made wet with rain or water, 


To MUD, V. A. to bury in ſlime or mud; 


to make water foul by diſturbing the mud; to 
daſh or daub with mud, _ | 
MU'DDILY, Adj. with foulneſs or diftur- 
bed mud and ſediment. | 
MU'DDINESS, S. foulneſs cauſed by mad ; 
dregs or ſediment. 5 
To MUDDLE, V. A. to make foul or 
muddy, Figuratively, to make half drunk ; 


to cloud or: ſtupify. i 


MU DD, Adj. ſoiled or daubed with mud; 

foul with mud, dregs, or ſediments. Figura- 
tively, dark, oppoſed to bright. Cloudy or 
dull. applied to the mind. Impure ; dark; 
oſs. ] 
To MU DDT, V. A. to make liquors foul 
by difturbing the mud, dregs, or ſediments. at 
the bottom; to make muddy; to cloud; to 
diſturb, ._. : | 

MU/DSUCKER, S. a ſea fowl, with two 
o_ joined, and ſo called from its manner. of 
ife. 

To MUE, V. A. [mier, Fr.] to moult or 
change the feathers. 

MUFF, S. [muff, Swed. moſſe, muſſe, Belg. 
mouſſe Fr.] a kind of covering made of hair 
or feathers, uſed to keep the hands warm in the 
winter, t | Fs: 

MUFFETE/E, S. [a dimutive of muff] a 
kind of ſhort muff made of worſted knit, and 


1 


worn upon the wriſt to keep that part of the 


ſhirt clean. | | 
MU'FFIN, S. a kind of light cake, made 

in Yorkſhire, of the beſt flour mixed with milk, 

Se. 1 8 

To MUFFLE, V. A. [muffie, Fr.] to 

cover in order to defend from the weather; to 


blindfold; to faſten up the mouth of a dog with 


leathern thongs to prevent his biting, Figura- 
tively, to hide, conceal, or involve. 

To MU'FFLE, . V. N. {maſfien, moffelen, 
Belg. ] to ſpeak inwardly ; to ſpeak inarticulately, 
or in ſuch a manner as hardly to be under- 
ſtood. 12 - 4 A | 

MU'FFLER, S. a cover for the face; a 
cover made of thongs, put over a dog's mouth 
to prevent his biting. | 

MU'FTI, S. [ Turk. ] the patriarch or high- 
prieſt of the Mabommedan religion refiding at. 
Conſtantinople. 1 | INES 

MUG, S. a veſſel togdrink in, applied to thoſe 
which are made of earthen - ware, china, or 
ſilver. 5 | 


MU'GTENT, 


_—_ * 6 . A 
mn 23 


£ MU Ke 

ing. Magi Jent noiſe,” Brown. | 
MUGGL AN, $..a . of the! 
principles of Ludowic Muggleton, a journeyman - 
taylor, who lived about 1657, and with his 
aſſociate Reeves ſet up for great oy won re - 
tencing to an abſalute power of ſaving and 
damning whom they pleaſed, and aſſerting that 
they were the two laſt witneſſes of God which 
ſhould appear before the end of the world, 
MU'GWORT, S. [ Sax. J a plant, 
uſed in the diſorders incident to the fair ſex, 

© MU!GGY, Adj. { guet, Arm.] moiſt; 
.dampiſh ; mouldy, Glooniy, applied to wea- 
ther. 


MULA'TTO, 8. Span. mulat, Fr. mulus, 
aro one that has a black and a white for his 


MULBERRY, or MU'LBERR Y-TREE, 
S. [morberig, Sax.] a tree bearing a berry or 
Fruit, fore ſomewhat like a pine apple, and 
_ affording a delicious juice. 

MULCT, S. [mul#a, Lat.} a fine, or fur 
of money which a perſon is ſentenced to pay for 
ſome crime. 

To MULCT, V. A. to ſentence a perſon to 
pay or forfeit a ſum of money for the commiſ- 
ſion of a crime. 

MULE, S. [mule, muler, Fr. mula, Lat.] an 


Horſe and a ſhe-aſs. 
MULETE/ER, 8. [omulatier, Fr. mulio, Lat.] 
one chat drives mules. 
. MVU'LIER, S. [Lat. a weeds] in Law, a 
perſon begotten before, but born after marriage, 
and reckoned lawfol or legitimate. | 
MULIE'BRITY, S. | mutiebris, Lat.] wo- 
manhood ; the character and manners of a wo- 
man. 
To MULL, V. A. ¶ mollitus, Lat.] to ſoften 
or diſpirit, as wine is when heated or ſweetened., 
% Mull d deaf, ſleepy, inſenſible. Shak, To, 
warm any liquor, but eſpecially wine. 
© MU'LLAR, S. [mouleur, Fr.] a ftone flat at 
the bottom, and roundiſh at the top, with which 
any powder is ground on a marble ; at preſerit, 
improperly, called a mullee, An inſtrument 
uſed by glaſs-grinders, confiſting of a piece of 
wood, to one end of which is cemented the glaſs. * 
to be ground. 
MU'LLET, S. [mulet, Fr.] a ſea · ſiſn. 
Heraldry, a bearing in form of a flat 3 
ſpur, having five points, uſed generally as the 
diſtinguiſhing mariz of the fourth oa, or third 
brother or houſe, ; 
_  MULLYGRUBS, or MU'/LGRUBS, S. a 
= | twiſting of the guts, 10 called from the ſympto- 
matic fever attending it; from mug, or mil, | 
Brit. warm: a low word. 
„  MULSE, $, [mu] um, 1 a liquor made of 
wine, or water and honey boiled together. 
MULT, a ſyllable ufed in compoſition, con- 
trated from multus, Lat. much. 
MULTA/NGULAR, Adj. 


Lat. and angulus, Lat 
cOrmers, 


[ from "mnltus, 


animal generated by an afs and mare, or by a 


8 n or 


MAE - 


| MULTA/NGULARLY, Adv. e Dany 


corners or an wo 
MULTA/NGULAR 8. the quality 
having many angles or n of 
MULTICA/PSULAR, Adj. [from multut, 
Lat. and capſula, Lat. ] ha vin many capſules or 
ce 
MULTIFA/RIOUS Adj. multifari us, Lat. 
various; complicate z 8 variety — 
ſity in itſelf ; in ſeveral reſpects. 
MULTIFA'RIOUSLY, Adv. in a 


of reſpets; ina complicate mannes; ndl. 


tiplicity. 

MULTI A'RIQUSNESS, 8. multiplied di- 
verſity, or variety. 

MU LTIFID, or MULTIFFDOUS, Adj. 
{muitifidus, Lat. j having many partitions ; z cleft 
or divided into any branches. 

MULLTITORM. Adj. [multifarmis, La. 
having various mt forms, or appearances, 


% The maultiform. and ene operations.. 


Watts, 
MULTILA'TERAL, Adj. FFrom multus, and 
latus, lateris, Lat.] having many fides. 
MULTINO/MIAL, or MULTINO'MI. 
NAL, Adj. 1 Lat. and nomen, nomints, 
Lat.] having many names. 
.MULTPPAROUS,-S, . [ mukiparus, Lat.] 


bringing many at a birth. 


MULTIPA'RTITE, Adj. I #whipartitu, 
wes divided into many partss 
U/LFIPLE, or MU'LTIPLEX, Adj. 
[Lat.] manifold. In Arithmetic, applied to a 
number. which contains another ſeveral times: 
thus, two is the multiple of fix, becauſe i it con- 


- tains it three times. 


MULTIPLUABLE, Adj. Tre. capable of 
being mult; 
MULTIPLUABLENESS, S. the quality of 
capable to be multiplied. - 
MU'LTIPLICABLE, Adj. [from multiplice, 
_— capable of being multiplied in arithme- 


> "MULTIPLICA/ND, 8. 8 „Lat. 
the number given to be multiplied. 


MULTVFPLICATE, - Adj. licatus, 
Lat.] multiplied ; conſiſting of more than one. 

MULTIPLICA'TION, 8. [Fr. multiplice- 
tio, Lat.] the act of increafing any number by 
adding more of the ſame kind. In Arithme- 
tic, the increafiny.any one number by another, 
as often. as there are units in the number by 
which it is increaſed, 

MULTIPLICA'TOR, 8. {Lat. multiplica- 
teur, Fr.] the number siven to multiply another 


MULTIPLICIOUS , Adj. [ multiplex, _— 
multiplier, Fr.] manifold, « Multipticious 
« many. Zrown.. 

To MULTIPLY, V. A. [multiphier, Fr.] 
to increaſe in number by the addition or produc- 
tion of more of the ſame kind; to work a ſum 
in multiplication. Neuterly, to Pepe te or 
Ancreaſe in number. 


MULTIPO/TENT, Adj. } I fram multun, 


- 


and Nun, — * 


. S re. a 


wg = 


2 2 
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ä — « 57 T6 MUMP, v. A. mompelen, Belg.] to 
A ee * Shak, 4 nibble; bite quick, or to o with a 2 
LTIPRE/SENCE, 8. [malt, Lat. and motion; to talk low and quick. Sea tad beg- 
præſentia, Lat. ] the power or act of being in | ging, in cant language. 

2 . at one and tho ſame time. NA] MUM ER, S. Ia cant word] a beggar, 


ence of Chriſt's body, Hail, * = MUxMps, S. [from mumpelen, Belg.] ſullen⸗ 
ULTI'SCIOUS, Adj: f os Lat. ] | neſs ; filent anger or diſcontent. 
having a vatiety-of knowledge. To MUNCH, V. A. [manger, Fr.] to e 
MULTISYLIQUOUS, Adj. rfrom multus, | by great mouthful, Neuterly, to chew ra- 
Lat, and. ſliguæ, Lat.] hawing maty pods, In] venouſly, 
Botany, ap to ſuch plants as have, after MU/NCHER, 8. one that cat gredily, or 
each flower, many diſfinct, long, flender, by great mouthfuls; 
crooked! caſes or — in which their ſeed is MUND, in proper names, is derived from 
contained, which open of themſelves wha ripe, mundi Sax peace: thus munbrech, is what law 


2 


and let the ſeed drop: yers make uſe of for a breach of the peace; 
MULTVSONOUS, Adj. ee, Lat.] Eadmund, now written Edmund, ſigniſies hap- 
having many ſounds, py peace; from cad, Sax. happy, and mundz 


MULTITUDE, $, [Fr, vultitudo, Lat.] the | Sax. peace, 
Rate of being many, or more than one; af MUNDAYNE, Adj. [mundants, Lat,] be- 
great number; a erowd or throng, of ſeveral | longing to the world. ; 
ons aſſembled together; the vulgar. - \ MU'NNDATORY, Adj. [from mundus, Lat] 
MULTITU'DINOUS, Adj. having the ap- | having the power to cleanſe, 
pearance of a great number or multitude 3 ma-| MU NDIC, S. a kind of marcaſite found in 


nifold. | tin mines, ind ſo named in Cornwall. 
MULTIVIOUS, Adj. Lung, Lat. and} MUNDIFICA'TION; S. f from i 99 
via, Lat.] having many ways; manifold. Lat. and facio, Lat.] the act o cleanfing atly 


MULTO!CULAR; Adj. lulu, Lat: and body from droſs or ſediment. 
culu, Lat.] having many eyes. ** Flies are MUNDPFICATIVE, Adj. pk Mundifie 
& multocular,”* Derb. | cation] having the power to clea 

MUM, Int when prononmendy it leaves | To MU/NDIFY, V. A. [See Mundification 
the lips Hare, a may, on account of — to cleanſe, purify, os make clean. ] 
circumſtance, be uſed to command filence] ſi- To MUNE RATE, V. A. 1 Lat.] 


ence! huſh) a word uſed to'expreſs a' com- to reward, 
ö 8. a eee, recoms | 


mand or reſolution nòt to ſpeale. 
MUM, S. In, mumme, Belg. ] a firong 
pleaſant liquor imported from Brunſwic, brewed MU'NGREL, S. See Mongrel. J 
from wheat, oats, and ground beans. MU/NGREL, Adj. generated between ani?- 
To MUMBLE, V. N. [ mompelen, Belg. | mals of different ſpecies ;- haſe born; dete 
memlete, Rui; ] to ſpeak inwardly z to mutter; nerate. 
to chew in an aukward manner ' for want of | MUNICIPAL, Adj. . ] be- 5 
teeth; to bite ſoftly; to eat with the lips longing to a corporation. Confined to a partis - 
uloſed, F | cular city or borough, applied to laws. ; 
MUMBLER, 8. one that chews aukwardly| MUNPUFICENCE, S. | Fr. munificentiaz 
ms, teeth; one that . or mut-| Lat.] the act of giving money and preſents, or ; 
of doing acts of liberality. = 
"MUMBLINOLY, Adv. in an/inarticolats | MUN VFICENT, Adj. 3 Lat.] lis. ' 
or muttering manner; in Wen a manner as beral; generous. 
fcarce to be heard. ; MUNFFICENTLY, Adv. liberally z gene p 
To MUMM, V. A. [monmet, Belg. e, roully, ; 
Gr, ] to maſk ; to 1 or play tricks in| MU'NIMENT, S. [munimentum, Lat. Ja for= 5 
| maſquerade, 4 'With manning and with mak tification, or frong-bold ; ſupport,” or defence. 
ing.“ Hubberd. Wich other muniments and. r helps.“ 
MU'MMER, S. See how?) a maſker z | Shah, | 
one who performs. in maſquerade; one | © MU/NION, S. the upright poſt that divides 
who mimics.or perſonates any character. the ſeveral lights in a window f from ate 
MU M MER, S. [mommerie, Fr.] maſque- | nio, Lat. to fortify. 
nde; the fialies played at A maſquerade ; Wo 4 engr thin. * A. aum fut; of munity 
foolery ; mimiery. Lat.] to fortify 3 q to defend. 
MUMMY, 8. ire Fr. mumia, Lat. MUNYTION, S. [Fr. — Lat.] e 
d Arab.] in Popular Language, a dead body tification or Frong- hold. Caſtles, garriſons; 
embalmed, and preſerved after the Egyptian | ©© munition. Halt. Ammunition, or ſtores . 
manner. Tn Medicine, the-flefh of a body that | for carrying on a war. What . e | 
: has been embalmed; or the liquor running from] what munition _ Shak, © | 
| embalmed bodies when newly prepared. To bear}  MU!'RAGE, 8 - [murus, Lat.] money paid 4 
; to m, is to beat ſo e ee for keeping walls in repair. — 
ö Very much. bruiſed,” © | | Hr 7+ At, Adj 8 belonging * 


* 


re 


9 


MUS 
© wall; made in the form of a wall, Mural 

trotun, was a honorary reward given by the an- 

cient Romans to the ſoldiers who firſt ſcaled the 


walls of an enemy's city. | 
MU/RDER, S. [| mautur, Goth. mortbor, 


der, Sax.} the act of wilful and feloniouſly 
killing a perſon upon malice or forethought. = 


To MU/RDER, V. A. [maurgan, Goth. | 


rrtratic, Selav.] to kill a man wilfully, felo- 
niouſly, and of malice forethought. Figura- 
tively, to deſtroy, 'or put an end to. | 

MU'RDERER, S. [mordar, Boh. morderz, 
Pol. mortbwyria, Sax.] one who kilks another 
wilfully, feloniouſly, and with malice fore- 


PR | 
U'RDERESS, S. a woman who kills a 
ves felonjouſly, wilfully, and with malice 
orethought. | | ; 

_ .* MU'RDEROUS,' Adj. guilty of murder; 
cruel ; bloody; addicted to ſhedding human | 


| To MURE, V. A. [murer, Fr.] to run up 
or build a wall; to incloſe or confine within 
walls. All the gates of the city were mured. 
« up. Knolls. Ts] 
MU HRK, Adj. darleiſn; obſcure ; cloudy. 
MU'RMUR, S. [derived from the ſound ; 
murmure, Fr. murmur, Lat.] a low rough noiſe; 
a complaint not openly expreſſed. : 
To MU'RMUR,, V. N. { murmurer, Fr. 
murmuro, Lat.] to make a low, ſhrill ſound ; to 
grumble, or to utter diſcontent, 
MU'RMURER, S. one whorepines,grumbles, 
or expreſſes diſcontent by muttering, or by ſome 
indirect manner. | 55 
MU'RRAIN, 8. the plague, or à diſeaſe 
which kills vaſt numbers of cattle, 
MuscADEL, or MU'SCADINE, S. T. 
eat, muſcadel, Fr, maſcartello, Ital.] a kind of 
ſweet grape, wine, or 2 confection made of 


Pears. Ss 
MUSCLE, S. [ 
muſcele, Fr. and Sax. muſculus, Lat.] a fleſhy, 
fibrous part of the body of an animal, and is 
the organ or inſtrument of motion. In Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, a fiſh with two ſhells of à dirty 
bluiſh colour. r 
- MU/SCULAR, Adj. [from muſcalus, Lat.] 
belonging to the muſcles ; performed by means 
of the muſcles. ED = 
- MUSCULA/RITY, S. the quality which 
ſhews that a ching is of the nature of a muſcle. 
MU'SCULOUS, Adj. {muſculeux, Fr, muſcu- 
leſus, Lat.] full of muſcles; having large and 
ſwelling muſcles 5 braway ; belonging to, o 
partaking of the nature of, a muſcle, - - 
+ MUSE, 8. [from the verb] deep thoughts or 
Rudy z a cloſe and "intenſe application of the 
mind to any object. With admiration and 
de deep muſe." Milt. A deity, ſuppoled by the 
heathens to preſide over works of genius, and to 
aid the writer in any particular branch of 
' ſcience, hen addreſſed to; from muſe, Lat. 
wovgay' Gro The muſes were nine imaginary 
e deities, viz. Clio, Urania, Calliope, 
Euterpe, Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſi- 


pronounced mrufſel; from 


iy ſounding 


ters of Jupiter and Mnemonſyme accounte} 
the "IX of muſic and poetry, and the pa · 
troneſſes of the other liberal arts and ſeiences. 


To MUSE V. N. [muſer Fr, mnyſſen 
muſo, * to apply the mind with inter — 


mind; to be abſent of mind. | 
MU'SEFUL, Adj. full of thought. 


thinks intenſely, 
MUSE'TTE, 8. 2 diminutive from 
muſa, Lat. à ſong] a ſhort air or ſong, 
MUSEUM, S. [ pcouvotzor, Gr. a place in 
Athens deſtined for the ſtudy of the ſciences] 


a place ſet apart as a repoſitory for curioſities, 


The Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford has long 
been in repute for its collections of this kind: 
but when we conſider the Britiſh Muſeum, 2 


repoſitory lately eſtabliſhed by the munificence of 


parliament, in the houſe of the late duke of 
Mountague, which contains all the natural cu- 
rioſities collected by Sir Hans Sloan; the ineſ- 
timable manuſcripts removed from the Cotto- 


nian library, and thoſe likewiſe collected by the 


late earl of Oxford, we muſt acknowledge, that 
it has a formidable rival, 

MUSHRO'OM, S. [monſſeron, Fr.] in Bo- 
tany, the champignon: it appears at firſt of a 
roundiſh form, like a button, the upper part of 
which, together with its ſtalk, are of a fleh 
colour, but the fleſhy. part, when brokeg, iz 


ſelves almoſt to a flatneſs, the red- part under- 
neath changing to a dark grey colour: their 
ſeeds, which were long unlenown, have, by in- 


duſtrious botaniſts, been lately diſcovered, and 


by that means they have obtained a place 
among perfect plants. Figuratively, an en 
a perſon that riſes to grandeur from a mean and 
poor birth. | $7. | 

MUSHRO'OMSTONE, S. a kind of ſoſſi, 
or ſtone, which, when watered, will produce 

MUY'SIC, S. muſique, Fr. muſica, Lat, peovgnn, 
Gr,] one of al liberal os belonging to 
the mathematics, which conſiders the number, 
time, and tune of ſounds, in order to make de- 
lightful harmony; the art of finging, and play- 
ing upon all ſorts of muſical- inftruments, 

- MU'SICAL, Adj. Fr.] harmonious ; ſound- 
ing ſo as to raiſe an le ſenſation ; belong - 
ing to muſic. ; 1 9 „ 

MU'SICALLY, Adv. harmoniouſſy; ſweet- 
- MU'SICALNESS, S. the quality of ſound- 
ing ſweetly, harmoniouſly, or melodiouſſy. 

MU'SICIAN,'S. [mufcien, Fr. muficus, Lat.] 
one ſkilled in harmony; or one that plays on 
any muſical inſtru ment. 

MUSK, S. {muſe, Fr. milſchio, Ital.] a dr, 

light, and friable ſubſtance, ſomewhat of 2 
purpliſh. or blood colour, feeling ſmooth and 


unctuous, ſmelling highly perfumed, and. raſting 


bitteriſh: it is brought from Bantam in the Eaſt 


Indies. Muſt. in Botany, is the grape byacinth, 
or grape flower, —_— 
| 


chore, and Polyphymnia, fabled to be the daugh- 
; 8 l 23 1 


J 


* 


MUSK- 


0 


intenſene(s 
to any ſubjeft; to Rudy; or revolye in the 


MU'SER, S. a plodding perſon 3; or one that 


very white; when ſuffered to grow undiſturbed, | 
they increaſe to a large fize, expanding them- | 


—” 
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_ guees muſk, 


promiſcuouſly uſed for a firelock-or fuſte.- | 


Fort. han 


MUS 


| MUSK-APPLE,: 8. a kindof apple. 
MUSK-CA'T, S. the animal which pro- 


MUSK- CHER/RY, 8. a fort of 
Mo'sK ET, S. {mouſguer, Fr.] a fire-arm 
borne on the ſhoulder, and in war, before 
the invention of — fired by the applica- 
tion of a lighted match: at preſent, the word is 


MUSKETP'ER, s. a ſoldier who cartie . 
muſket. = 7 4 

MUSKETO/ON, . Tefqueten; Fr.] 1. ] 2 bre. 
arm ſhorter and chicker a firalocls za blon- 
derbuſs. 8 


muſk.. ': | 
Musk MELON, 8. 48 welon. f 
MUSK- PEAR, S. à fragrant pear. 
8 *ROSE, * roſe:ſo. called from its 
ne.. 4 a! 
MUSKY, Ad Adi. ene 3 ended 
MU'SLIN, S. C nouſſeline, Fr. from mou 
J a ſine ſort \ cloth made of cotton, and | 
no from India, SS. 
MU'SLIN, Adj. made of muſlin, 


«A 
N Leut, Fr;] cheaply bend 
4 Eo af Ae. 


MU/SSULMAN, 8. from moſlem; moflman, 
or moſolman,. Arab. 4 th uſed by the Ma- 
1 I 4 _ NE {4 

„Verb. Imperl. ny g. 7, 
Pol.] obliged. It is of . — and _ 
uſed of per ſons and things, wad, ee placed 
before a verh. | 

MUST, S. baus, 1 new wine; new 


To MUST, V. A, Lis, Brit. mor, Belg.] 


to give an ill cent or ſtinl to a thing, generally |- 


applied to caſks, To mould or make mouldy. 
Neuterly, to contract an ill ſeent, applied to 
veſſels that are not in uſe ; to grow mouldy. 
MUSTA'/CHES, S. ¶ mouſucbe, Fr, moſtac- 
0 ll] whilkers or hair growing on the upper | 


Ip 

us rann, ts [rrwftard, Brit. moſtarde, 

Fr.] a plant producing a {mall and warm ſeed ; | 
« kind of ſauce made of the flour of muſtard 
ſeed mixed with water, c. 

To MUSTER, V. A. eile, Belge] to 
review an army to collect or ing together 0. 
with diligence. "Newerly, to aſembl, in order | 
to form an Ys 

ene 8. the aft of reviewing an ar- expre 


«A. muſier of pen · 
7 paſe muſter, ſignifies, to be ad- 
mitted or 2 8 ee is uſed in com- 


polition, 
. MU'STER-BOOK, S. a book in which the 
names of every ſoldier is regiftered.. 


MU'STER-MASTER, 8. one that takes an 
ꝛecount of every regiment, and obſerves that 
no frauds be committed in the return of the 
dames at a muſter. 


aus ER ROLL, 8. A regiſter or lis 4 


forces, 


uur 


of giving a bad ſcent. 


'MU'SKINESS, Ke dhe quality er 2 of 


| not having the uſe of voice or Ren unable 


out ſpeech. 


] joins in, an inſurrection. 


form the fame action by turns. 


| MU'STILY, Adv. [from mufy] with an i 


\ ſcent. 
'MU'STINESS,'S, [from mf] the quality 


. MU'STY, Adj. I from my the verb] 
mouldy, - ſpoiled with dampneſs ; ill-ſcented; 
ale, or ſpoiled with age. Figuratively, dull; 
heavy; wanting activity or experience. _ 
MUTABILITY,S. 13 Fr. mutabi- 
litas, Lat.] the quali not continuing long 
in the ſame ſtate. Sade or fickleneſs, 


applied to the mind. 

MU'TABLE, Adj. Fr. 8 Lat.] 
ſubject to change or alteration; e 
fickle, or unſettled. . 

MU'TABLENESS, S. the quality of chang 
ing ſoon or often, | | 
MUTA'TION, S. [Fr. mutatio, Lat.] the 
act of changing or altering. 

MUTE, Adj. [muet, Fr. mutus, Lat, ] filent ; 


to ſay any thing. 

- MUTE,. 8. one that cannot ſpeak. In 
Grammar, a letter which cannot be pronounced 
when. by itſelf, when befare a liquid, or without 
a vowel, B, C, D, F, G, J, K, P, T. 
V, are mutes in the Engliſh alphabet. 
MU'TELY, Adv. in a filent manner ; wks | 


To MU!TILATE, V. A. b Fr.] to 
deprive of ſome efſential part or limb, 
MUTILA/TION, S. [Fr. matilatio, Lat.] 
the loſs of any eſſential part or limb. | 
MUTINE'ER, S. a perſon that cauſes, er 


MU!PINOUS, Adj. {mutin Fr. ] ſeditious ; 
urrection 


cauſing, or taking part in, an re- 
fiſting lawful authority. 

MU'TINOUSLY, Adv. in a ſeditious man- 
ner. 


. MU!TINOUSNESS, S. the quality of 893 

ing inſurrections, or nee lawful auto 

rity. | 
To MU!TINY, V. N. [mutiner, Fr.] * 

riſe againſt or reſiſt perſons in authority ; . 

cauſe ſedition. 

MU'TINY, 8. the act of reſiſting lawful 

authority ; ſedition, 

MU'TTER, v. A. [mutio, Lat ]to grumble; 

to utter diſconteat with 2 low and almoſt inar- 

ticulate 1 IPs to utter diſcontent in 


er TR. 8. « murmur ; or. the aQ. of 
ent in a low and almoſt inar- 
eg VOICE. . 


MU'TTERER, 8. one that utters diſcon- 

tent in a low and almoſt inarticulate voice. 
MU!/TTERINGLY, Adv. expreſſing diſcon- 
tent with a low and tien voice. 


—— —ͤ—ũ— — > \ 
. —— 


MU'TTON, S. [unten, Fr. montane, 1. 
the fleſh of theep. - ludicrous: language, uſ 
for a ſheep, 


MUTUAL, Adj. [mutzel,. Fr. mutuns, Lat.] 
reciprocal 5 acting in ſuch a manner as to per- 


MUTUALLY, Adv. in ſach ſhes 45 ts. 
a7 3 perform 


5 7 


* ; 
* 


MTS | 
bh ſame actiom; in return 3 recipro- 


* 


MUZ ZLE, S. [muſeau, Fr. muſco, Ital. mu- 
fel, Arm.] the mouth of any thing; a faſten- 
ing of leathern thongs, uſed to hinder a dog or 
other animal from biting, I ' 
To MUZZLE, v. N. to bring the mouth 
near; to mouth, © The bear muxz/es and 
« ſmells to him. L'Efran, Actively, to bind 
MY, Pron.. Poſſeſſive. When the ſubſtan- 
tive follows, we uſe my, and when it goes before, 
wine, as likewiſe in anſwering a queſtion z as, 
„ This is my book.” —*© This book is mine. 
© Whoſe: book is this? Anſwer, une; that 
. which belongs to me, or is my property. 


MYO'GRAPHY, S. [from pv, and. ypa- þ 


$o, Gr.] a deſcription of the muſcles. 
MYO'LOGY, S. [wveroyia, Gr.] the de- 

feription and doctrine of the muſcles. 
MY'OPS, S. a perſon who is ſhort - ſighted; 


or one who ſecs diſtant objefts. confuſedly,” and 


near ones diſtinctly. 
MY'OPY, 8. See Myops ] ſhortneſs of 


Sight, | 
MY'RIAD, 8. 


3 Brit. pavercs, Gr.] 
the number of ten and, Figuratively, any 
very great number. | 

- MY'!RMIDON, S. [pruppendii, Gr. a people 


in Theſſaly, fo called from a fabulous ſuggeſtion 
of their having been metamorphoſed originally 
from ants, and by Homer” repreſented as the 
= companions of Achilles] any mad ruffian. 
MY'/ROBALAN, S. [myrobalanus, Lat,F a 
aried fruit, having a tone, kernel, and pulp of 
an auſtere and acrid taſte, and imported from the 
Eaft Indies. 
MYRRH, S. [myrrhe, Fr. myrrba, Lat. from 
prop, Gr.] a vegetable product of the gum and 
roſin kind, of a reddiſh brown colour, with 
more or leſs of an admixture of yellow: its taſte 
is bitter and acid, its ſmell ſtrong: it is brought 
from Ethiopia, but the tree which produces it, 
is unknown. | | 5 
+ MY'/RRHINE, Adj. [myrrhinus, Lat.] made 
of myrrhine fone, in great repute among the 
ancient Romans, but at preſent unknown to 
* 5 : N 
MYRTLE, 8. [wyrtus, Lat. myrte, Fr.] a 
low fragrant ſhrub with ſmall leaves. 
MY'SELF, a reciprocal pronoun from min- 
les, Sax. miſfibin, Goth. J uſed by a perſon to 


_— 9 


me that a thing is dene or meant of him only, 


excluſive of any other. ; 

- - MYSTA/GOGUE, S. [ myflagogus,. Lat. 
peuraywycs, Gr.] one who interprets divine 
myſteries z one that keeps relics,” and ſhews 
them to ſtrangers. .- e e 

MV STERIARCH, S. [Ag ,,? and apxx, 

Or.] one who over myleaies. 

MYSTERIOUS, Adj. enk, Fr.] not 

to be comprehended or diſcoveted:by the human 
underſtanding; artfully perplen ct. 
 MYSTE/RIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner not 

„ede diſcoverod by reaſon, or- to de compre · 


& © 


1 


as 
* 
GS „„ 


Yo : 1 k 
- MUTUA'LITY, S, reciprocation 3 return. | 


| forme ſecond or ſecret meaning under the form 


- 


MyYT 


obſcrire, 
or perplexed manner. + 5 
MYSTE'RIOUSNESS, S. that quality which 
renders any truth or doctrine above the diſcovery 
of reaſon, or comprehenſion of the underſtanding. 
* MY'STERY S. [myſtere; Fr. pavongur, Gr.] 
in its primary ſenſe, originally uſed for ſome ſa- 
daes _ 83 8 een dener only to a 
ew cho erſons e ancient prieſts, 80 
doctrine hidden or concealed, and der 
wholly or partly unknown, till revealed; a 
doctrine ſo far above our reaſon that we fre in- 
capable of comprehending it; a doQtrine, con- 
| concerning which our ideas are inadequate; any 
thing artfully. made difficult; a trade or calling: 
in the laſt ſenſe it ſhould be written miftery ; 
from metier, Fr. miftiere, Ttal, ' _ N 
MY'STIC, or MY'STICAL, Adj. [my/:. 
cus, Lat.] obſcure ; not eaſily comprehended by 
the underftanding ; emblematical, or including 


of a picture. | | 
MY'/STICALLY, Adv. in a manner which 
conveys ſome ſecret meani : 
 MY'STICALNESS, S. the ſtate of convey- | 
1 ſeeret meaning. 

[Y THOLO/GICAL, Adj. [from ytho/ 
relating to the application or * of 91 | 
bulous hiſtory. : ” : 5 = ; 
 MYTHOLO'GICALLY, Adv. in a manner 
ſuitable to the application or ſ of fables. 
| MYTHO'LOGIST,S. one who explains the | 

fables of the ancient heathens. : 

To MYTHO'LOGIZE, V. A. to relate or 
explain the fables or fabulous hiſtories of tho 
nod 3 
ch Y, i vbog, and A ; 80 
Gr.] a ſyſtem of fables; 1 | — of th 
fables os fabulous hiſtory of the ancient hes 


. 
2 2 


N A liquid conſdnant, and ſemi vowel; 
| 7 the thirteenth letter in the Englih 
* alphabet, having an invariable ſound t 
aſter n it is almoſt loſt, as in condemn. The | 
| Hebrews call their 3 zua N, which ſignifies 2 
child, it being derived from n mem, their M, as 
is evident by conſidering them placed together, 
| 2 2: in the ſame manner our ſmall-» is formed 
from the ſmall m by omitting the laſt ſtroke. 
From the capital N, which is the ſame in the 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Saxon alphabets, 
the ſmall of the Greeks ſeems to be 
formed, by the omiſſion of the firſt ſtroke o 
the capital, as N „ and in the fame man“ 
ner may we trace the ſhape of the Runie 
capital, which; on the contrary, is formed 
from the omiſſion of the laſt ſtroke of the Greek 
capital. In compoſition, before an 7, , p, and 
m, the 22 is frequently changed into an m, a 
before an I and into an / and v, according t 
the cuſtom of the Romans, a8 ficit, for ini 


m 


of 


f 


X a 4 


i. g 


1 


it ; impreſs,/ for inpreſt ; Irtemutent, for i 


— 


# 
NAM | 
Sent. When uſed for a numeral. N ſtands for 
600, and with a daſh over it thus N for 9000. 
Tn abbreviatures it is likewiſe uſed for numero or 
gumber ; as No. V. i. e. number | 
To NAB, V. A [nappe, Swed. to catch or 
ſeize un edly. 
N. B. [a — for ata bene] mark 
well ; take notice ; obſerve, 
NA DIR, 8. [ar k] is 2 
point in the - 


We POPs 
dametrically oppoſite ad 


re, Belg. niche], Teut.] a 
lo tanita: e 2 


EE 


i 


| 


rte 3 or without delay. 10 We 


« want out money on the nail. Swift. _ | 


To NAIL, V. A. to faſten any thing with 
{mall ſpikes of iron called nails ; to ſtud with 


nails. 


NATLER, 8. one who forges nails 3 a nail 


maker, 
NA'KED, Adj. [naced, raced, Sax.] without 
os or any covering. , Fla. un- 
P 2 evi- 


additional ei 

NAK EDL T, Adv. . chats, N 
ing, or Jan a; in 2 3 
ner; merely; barely ey 2 2 

NA'KEDNESS, 8. of a wel 
without cloaths, or af. bg 8 evi- 
dence; freedom from diſguiſe, 

* NALE; S. [nact, III.] an d made uſe of by | 
collar- makers. 


NAME, 8. [namo, Goth. nama, Sar, name, 

Ital. namen, Lat.] a word made uſe of to expreſs 
ſome idea; a word uſed to diſtinguiſh a perſon 
from others of the ſame ſpecies ; a perſon ; . 


NA/MESAKE, 8. one that has the fame 
name with another. | 
NAP, S. [hnappian, Sax.] a Kamber, or ſhort 
ſleep ; the ſoft or downy part of woollen cloth 
which. riſes above the ſhoot ; from 5 
To NAP, V. N. to ſleep ; ; to be drowly ; 
be in a ſtate of ſeeming ſecurity, 
NA'PTAKING, S. a ſurprire, or unexpected 
2 and attack, . 66 Naptakings, aſſaults. 
eto. | 
_NAPE, S. the joint of the neck behind. 
NA/PHTHA, S. [rvaq9e, Gr.] a very pure, 
clear, and thin "mineral fluid, of the bitumi- 
nous Kind, of a very pale yellow, with a caft of 
brown: it is found floating on the -waters of 


ralytic caſes, 
NA/PKIN, S. [a diminutive from nappe, Fr. 
, Ttals] linen uſed at table to oy fr the 
lap, ans wipe the-hands, 
'NA/PLESS, Adj. wanting a nap 3 worn 


NAPPINESS, 8. from 1 the w 
of having a 59 


NARCOSIS, S. [Gr.] a privation of PSY 
as in a „or dy taking wh 

NARCO TIC, Adj. ſyapxeois, Gr.] pro- 
AR ſleeptz ftupifying ; or cauſing ftupefac- 


NARCOTICS, S. [vaggomiea, Gr. J medi- 
Jeines which take away the ſenſes, or flupify. 

NARD, 8. [nardus, Lat. ap, Gr.] 4 
en ointment, called ſpikenard ; a ſweet- 
1 ſcented ſhrub. 

NARRABLE, Adj. {from re, wang, ca- 
pable of being told or related. - 

To NARRATE, V. A. [narratus, from 
narro, Lat.] to tell or relate. 

NARRATTION, S. [Fr. narratio, 405 an 
account, relation, hiſtory, or deſcription of any 
action, or feries of actions. 

"NARRATIVE, Adj. [narratif,” narrative, 

Fr.] relating; giving an account of a fact or 
ſeries of facts as they happened; fond of telling 


putation or character; renown, honour, or glo- 
Ty ; memory, or remembrance ; 3 power given to 
2 perſon to act for another; . or an 
_ charater, © In the name of Brook.“ 


To NAME, v. A. {namar, Sax. mommer,, 
Fr. noming, Lat. ] to apply a word conſtantly to 
diſtinguiſh” a perſon or ching from others; ” 
mention the word applied to any being ; 
ſpecify or diſtinguiſh by. mentioning the A* 
Pplied to expreſs any perſon or idea; to utter 
or mention. 

NA'MELESS, ; [names Sax. ; baving 
no word by which it may be ; one 
hoſe name is not known or 

NA'MELY, Adv. I naemiich, nabmlich, 
Bel, particularly; ſpecially ; to mention by 


Ma ER, S. one that calls or knows 10 


age e relating things paſt. 20 Narrative old 

1 5 
mR T Try, 8 
ee of a fact as it has happened. 

NA'RRATIVELY, Adv, by way of nar- 
rative. 

NARRA'TOR, S. [parrateur; Fr.] one that 
relates any fact. 

To NA'RRIFY, v. A. to rehearſe or relate 
any fact; to be fond of telling ſtories, or of re- 
lating pa + facts. ab eee, ene 
Sat. * 

NARROW, Adj. | nearew, nearo,' Sax. 1 
having but ſmall breadth; containing but a 
ſmall diſtance from one extreme to another. 
Short, applied to time. Niggardly, or hh 
tous, applied to the mind. Contracted ; of 
confined' ſentiments ; - ungenerous ; near, or 
within a-ſmall. diſtanet, | 96 Miss d 3 


— 


- 


1 or thing 15 name. 


- 


8 ICRP 


'prings 3 and is e : 


S.-a relation 3 an nccount, 5 


NAT 


Peryd.. Cloſe; vigilant 3. attentive, « With 


cc rr . Mil. 


To NA/RROW, V. A. [ acarmuian, Sar. ] to 


leſſen the breadth or wideneſs of a thing; to 


contract or ſhorten the ſpace between any two 


85» 

NA'RROWLY, Adv. with ſmall or ſhort | 
loce between the fides, or little breadth z con- 
tractedly; without extent or generoſity of ſen- 
timent ; cloſely or attentively ; ſcarcely ; in an. 
avaricious or niggardly manner. 

NA'RROWNESS, S. the quality of havies 
its extremities at a ſmall diſtance from each 
other, Want of extent or generoſity, applied to 
ſentiments, or the mind. Meanneſs, poverty, 
or a ſtare of unegfineſs, applied to condition or 
fortune Want of capacity, applied to the un- 
derſtanding. 

NA'SAL, Adj. [naſus, Lat.] belonging to 
the noſe. In Grammar, pronounced through | 
the noſe, _ 

NA'SICORNOUS, Adj. [from naſus, Lat. 
and cornu, Lat.] haying a horn at the noſe, 
« Naficornous beetles. Brown. 
 NA'STY, Adj, [naſz, Teut.  gnoiſty, Pol.] 
raiſing diſguſt and loathing from dirt; nauſeous; 
filthy. Figuratively, obſcene or lewd, applied 
to language, 

NA'/STILY, Adv. in ſuch a Soty, filthy, or 

polluted manner, as to raiſe nauſeouſneſs, 

NA/STINESS, S. the quality, of being ſo 
dirty and filthy as to raiſe nauſcouſneſs.” Ob- 


ſcenity, groſſneſs, applied to words and ideas, 


NA'TAL, Adj. [Fr. natalis, Lat.] native; 


3 wk place i in which, or day when, a perſon was 


NATA'!TION, S. [natatio, Lat.] the act of 
ſwimming. In 8 the arms e 
«© move both t — - 4; 

NA'THLESS, Adv, I nalen, natheles, nobt 
thon Izs, Sax.] nevertheleſs ;' notwithſtanding ; | 
not the leſs, « AL he ſo endur d. Par. 


| NAT ION, S. (Fr. natio, Lat.] a. confider-. 
able number of people inhabiting a certain extent 
of ground, and under the ſam: government; a 
government or kingdom. 
NATIONAL, Adj. (Fr.] public, general, 
oppoſed to private or particular; bigotted to 
one's country ; confined to a particular country. 
NATTIONALL x, Adv. as a nation; dene N 


Tally. f 
NA/TIONALNESS, 8. reference to 2 peo- 
in general. | 
NA'TIVE, Adj. [narif, native; Fr, natives, 

Lat.] produced by nature; natural, oppoſed to 

artiſicial; agreeable to nature; 8 to 

the time or place of a perſon's birth; original, 


or that from which a thing is made vriginall 3.cr | 
at firſt, I muſt return to native duſt. Far. 


Narrrv E, S. one born in any place; an 
priginal inhabitant 3 offspring. . 
NA'/TIV.ENESS, 8. the quality of being 


produced by nature, oppoſed to artificial, 


NATUVITY, 8. I nativitg, Fr.] birth; 


e end—was wrought 
conſtitution, or an tende of the powers of 


them certain p 


e PW 


4 


NAT 


place of being produced. « Theſe in thee 

«© dark n8tivity ſhall ſhelter us. Milt. 
NA'TURAL, Adj. [naturel, Fr. . 

4 RE by nature. In Law, illegitimat 


- begotten by parents not joined in wedlock, Be- 
awed by nature, applied to the faculties of the 


mind, Unaffected; d to truth and re- 
ality. Proceeding 25 natural cauſes, oppoled 
to violent. A natural death. 

NATURAL, S. a perſon who has. Not the 
uſe of reaſon. 


: NA!/TURALISM, S. the doctrine which 


accounts for the phænomena, and creation of 
the world from the operation of nature, ex. 
clufive of a ſupreme intelligent creator, ſeparate 
from, and the avthor of, matter, 
' NA'TURALIST, S. a perſon. who Nudies 
the works of nature, and is ver:ed in their pro- 
perties, excellencies, and hiſtory, | 
NATURALIZA'TION S, het of giving 
aliens or foreigners the privileges of natives and 
ſubjects. 
o NA/TURALIZE, v. A. to adopt into 
a community, or inveſt with the privileges of 
native ROS, to famili ta make eaſy, 
as if tau ht b ature. 1 8 has natura- 
tt /ized his labour to Him. Sof 
. NA'TURALLY, Adv. without inſtruction, 
or being taught; '} by the impulſes of unaſſifted 


nature; da to nature; without affecta · 


tion; 8 ntaneo 


"FURALNESS, 8. the ſtate of being 


Wie or produced by nature; conformity to | 


troth, reali! , of the nature of things. 
NATURE, 8. [Fr. naturg, 121 the 25 
tem of the. world; the mac the un! 
verſe; the alfemblage of all e being 
% Moft bezutiful things in nature.“ Glanu, A 
diſtinẽt Ar or kind of being. . % Human 
de fatufe. The eſſential properties of a Hom 4 
or that by which it js s . uiſhed fro 
other.“ Man both nature.” 


| Hale. The rer order and courſe of ma- 


terial things; the ſeries of ſeegpd cavſes, or the 
laws which b God b has impreffed on matter. My 
(2 nature. Shak, The 


an animal body - ature being op preſſed,” 
Shak, The Sign of Providence, or 5 ſpi- 
ritual power diffuſed throughout the creation, 
which moves and acta i in all bodies, and gives 
roperties : this, though by the 
ancients held to be a cauſe diftinft from the 
Deity, or acting together With him, js no other 
than God, the firſt cauſe of all things, and the 
preſeryer and ruler of all the phzznomesz of na- 
ture, Figuratively, dilpabition,, of mind or 
temper, 5 Whoſe nature is ſo far from doips 
ee harm.“ Shat, Natural affectioh and reve- 


rence, or the principles implanted in ys by the 


Deity, „Have we not feen the ſot— through 
e violated nature fore his way. ot Pope. Soft, 
kind, or ſperies. A difp pte of this nature.” 
Boyd. Natural be” or the true ſyſtem 
of the phenomena of nature. Nature and 
c nature's laws wo hid in night. Pepe. 
NA TU RTT y, 8. the "oY or quality of being 
produc pcod 


© => © pm uy w A: 5. 


* 1 K 
* : 


ne. NEC 
by nature. What we deny unto na- ce you lean to 3 A by-werd 


[ 


ture, we impute to naturity. Brown, or proverb. IH do not gull 1 28 a nay- 
NA VAL, Adj. [Fr. navalis, Lat.] n. * qord,” Shak, A watch wordy “ We have 

ing of ſhips ; belonging to ſhips, «© a naywword to know one another. Shak. 
NAvE, 8. [ Belg. and Teut. 3 Sax. II To NEAL, V. A. [oncelan, ælas, Sax. ] tq 

the middle part of a wheel in which the ' temper by heating and cooling gradually, Neu- 


moves, and the ſpokes ate fixed; the middle or] terly, to be tempered by fire. 

de of a church; from navit, old Fr, | NEAP, Adj. [nepflood, Sax.] low; 2 Gees 
NA VEL, S. 1 el, na fol, bag, a point in| fing, applied only to the tide, and ſometimes 

the middle of the ly, by which infants com- uſed as a ſubſtantive. 

municate with, and before their birth are nouri-{ NEAR, Prep. [narra, Sar. 1 at a ſmall diſ- 

ſhed by, their mothers, Figuratively, the in- tance from 3 cloſe to, 

ward part or middle. Within the navel of NEAR, Adv. almoſt at hand; not far off, 

'« this hideous wood. Milk. | After go, not to want much, or not far off. 


NA'VELWORT, S. a plant which grows] © It will go near to ruin him. Spefator, b 
on old walls, and Wie ace 5h NEAR, Adj. not far off; advanced towards 


NAU'F RAGE, S. [naufragium, Lat.] ſhip- ] the end of a defign or undertaking ; ; affecting; . 
wreck. dear. Of ſo great and near concernment. 
NAUoaHr. Adj. [naht, natubt, newrbr, | Locke, Taclining to covetouſneſs, ** A near 


Sax, ] bad; worthleſs. «Th ſiſter s navg/e,"*| man. 
5 , y $  NE'/ARLY, Adv. at no great diſtance; af- 
NAU'/GHTILY, jy 0 badly; viciouſſy ; fectingly; preflingly; 3 Cloſely, uſed with con- 

wickedly ; corruptly, cern. In a niggardly manner. f 
NAU'GHTINESS, S. [nabtneſſe Sax.] de-“ NE/ARNESS, S. the quality of being at a 

prarity; a light degree of wickedneſs. ſmall diſtance, or almoſt cloſe to, applied A 
NAU'GHTY, Adj. [ See Naught] bad; ſituation. Alliance of blood or affeRion, appli 

doing any thing vicious or amiſs, to relations or friends. Too great care of money, 
NAVI CULAR, Adj. [naviculaire, Fr. | applied to expence. 

navicularis, Lat.] fo ike 4 ſhip, applied to NEAT, S. [neat, Sax. zaut, Iſl. and Scot. 

the third bone in each foot, ſituated between the] black cattle or oxen, uſed collectively; a cow. 

aſttagalus and oſſa cuneiformia. NEAT, Adj. [net, Fr. made with ſkill and 
NA/VIGABLE, Adj. {Fi r. xavigabilis, elegance, but void either of ſplendor or dignity ; 

Lat.] capable of being paſſed by ſhips or boats. cleanly. In Trade, pure; unadulterated ; not 
NA'VIGABLENESS, S. the quality of be- ſpoiled by foreign mixtures. Neat or net preduts, 


, 

3 
7 

N 13 
! 

U 


ing capable to be pafſed by ſhips or boats. | is that which is gained after all expences are 
To NA!\VIGATE, V. N. [navigatus, Lat. paid. 
to ſail ; to paſs'in. a veſſel. A to to NE'ATHERD, 5. [ratthyrd, Sax.] one 
over in a ſhip or boat. | that keeps black cattle, © 
NAVIGATION, 8. [Fr.] the act or  NE'/ATLY, Adj, in a cleanly manner; in 


tice of paſſing by water ; the art or act 17 — ſuch a manner as diſcovers ſkill and 

ducting an l. by water from one place to free from pomp, and without dignity. 

another, the ſhorteſt, fafeſt, and 2 2 NE/ ATNESS, 8. ſpruceneſs ; . 

modivus way without pomp, affectation, or. dignity; the 
NAVIGA'TOR, 8. ler jgateur, 77 2 quality of beiog free from adulteration or foreign. 

ſailor, ar perſon who paſfes from one 2 to Mixtures, | 

another by water; one that works a ſhip. n. 8. [Lat] an appearance like a 


BY NAU'SEATE,: V, A. {[naufeatus, Lat.] cloud in a h 22871 a film on the eye. 
from nauſco, Lat.] to loath ; to reject with NE'BULO US, 40. [nebuloſus, Lat.]n miſty ; 
diſguſt ; to ſtrike J affect with loathing, | | | cloudy, 
NAU/SEOUSLY, Adv. is ſuch a manner NECESSARIES, 8. From neceſſary] ſuch 
as to eauſe loathing or dif ﬀ, ” — as : e are = without ; things 
 NAU'SEQUSNESS, S. the lity which nece or the ſupport of life, 3 
cauſes Ioathing and diſguſt. has * NE/CESSARILY, Adv; [from neceſſary] © 
 NAU'TIC; or NAUfTICAL, . Lari indiſpenſably; by inevitable eonſequence. | 
Lat, ] belonging to ſailing oe failore: NE/CES ARINESS, S. that quality of 2 
NAU'T ILUS, S. [Lat. naurile, Fr.] a ſbell- thing which renders it lach, that it cannot be 
fin, in the Mediterranean, which changes its without it. „ 
place with ſomething reſembling oars and a fail,” NECESSARY, Adj. [neceſſaire, Fr. ne. 
NA'VY, S. [navis, Lat. ] a fleet or collec- ceſſarius, Lat.] hat which muſt be indifpentibly 
tion of ſhips; generally applied to men of war, done, or granted; that without which a thing 
NAV, Adj. ¶ nane, Sax. i, e. ne, Sax. ni, cannot exiſt; not "free 3 fatal; impelled by an- 
Fr, and vier, Fr. a word uſed to imply denial irreſiſtable principle ; concluſive allowing by 
or refuſal; what is ſtill more uſed in amplifica- inevitable conſequence. | 
tion. « Yea, when abſeat ; ; nay, when dead. To NECE/SSITATE, V. A. [from neceſ- 
B. Jobnſon, © -fitas, Lat.] to make neceſſary ; to deprive of 
 NA'YWORD, 8. 2 refuſal. « However freedom or choice; to comp by irreſiſtabls 
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NECE'SS{TOUS, Adj. opens withwant| 


or 
* RECE/SSITOUSNESS, 8. 3 want 


of ſuch things as are eſſential to the fupport of | 


Life. 

: NECE/SSITUDE, 8. lfd. Lat, ] 
want; need. 
; NECE'SSITY, s «  [neceſſiras, Lat. irrefi- 
ſtible power; the fate of being free from diſ- 
penſation or choĩce; ; a ſtate of poverty, or want 
of thoſe things without which life cannot be 


ſiupported; irreſiſtible force of angument, or 


Inevitable conſequence. 

* "NECK, S. [necca, Enerca, Sax. nacke, Teut. Jl 
chat part of the body which ſupports the head, 
and is between it and the body; a long narrow 
pe « A neck of land. Bacon. 
NE'CK-CLOATH, S. a piece of linen-worn | 
by a man round his neck. 


NE/CKLACE, S. a firing of beads or jewels |. Job 


worn by way of ornament round a woman's 
neck. 
NECROMANCER, s. lm venpoe, 


and Haie, Gr.] one that converſes with ghoſts, 
or reveals future and ſecret things by means of 


the dead, à conjuror. 
NE'CROMANCY, 8. [See Neeromaneer] 
the art of revealing future events by converſing 
with the dead ; enchantment. 
NEC TAR, . 


[vexrTap, Or, ] a liquor 
feigned by the 


poets to be the drink of the gods, 


and that whoever drank of it ſhould become i im- 


mortal. 

NEC TARRD, Adj. tinged, ingios,” or 
abounding with nefar. - 

NE'/CTAROUS, Adj. refembling nectar 3 
as ſweet as near. gn 

NE/CTARINE,” S. [Fr. ee, nec- 
Lind 2 delicious fruit of the plumb or peach | 

ind . 
NEED, 8. ad, nyd, Sax. ] a preffing dif- 
\ ficulty ; want; diſtreſsful poverty; want of 
any thing uſeful or ſerviceable. 

To NEED, V. A. to want; to require; to 
be in want of. Neuterly, to be wanted, or ne- 
geſſary 


NEZ/DER „S. one that wants, or cannot do 

without a thing. 

NEE/PFUL, Adj. neceſſary; not to de 
done without; indiſpenſably requiſite. 

NEE/DFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to be neceſſary 

NEE/DF ULNESS, S. the quality of being 
neceſſary to an effect or end. 

NEF/DINESS, 8. the quality of being in 
want of ſuch things as ſeem eſſential to the ſup- 


rt of life.” 
NEEDLE, 8. [ned!, Sax, nacdel, Belg. 
voce, Teut. ] a ſm: lender piece of ſteel, uſed 
in ſewing,” baving one end: perforated with a 
- Hole to receive thread, and the other pointed to 


| -cloth ; the ſmall ſteel bar, which Jo 
towards 1 porth bs the ep-compale. 19 85 


* 
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| ſomething is denied. 


* 15 * . k 
2 
N 


; _—_ 


"NEEDLESS, Adj. nn. not re- 
quifite 3 not wanted. 

NEE!/DLESSLY, _ without obligation or 
neceſſity, 

NEE'DLESSNESS, 8. the quality 15 being 
unneceſſary. 

'NEEDS, Adv, neceſſarily ; by irreGftible 
force or compulſion mga en” 6 

NEEDY, Adj. Fac nefſa, > Beſs uff. J diftreſ- 
ſed by poverty; wanting the neceſſaries of life, 

NE FER, a contraction, in common diſcourſe 

and poetry, of never. 
{ To NEESE, V. N. [myſe, Dan. meiſen, 
Belg, from nſe, Sax 1 to d breath vio- 
lently and by a convulſive motion through h the 
_ *By bis N light "” 

1. 18. 

NEFA'RIOUS, Adj. [i win, Lat.] ex- 
1 or abominably wicked, 12 In 10 un · 
lawful; to law. 

NEGA/TION, S. [ Fr. negato, Lat.] de- 
nial, eppoſed to affirmation, or aſſent. Refuſal, 
oppoſed to conſent. The abſence of that which 


does not natu belong to the thing we are 
ſpeaking of, or which has no right, obligation 
or neceſſity "to be preſent with tz as when 3 


Kone is inanimate, blind, or Bey 
NE'GATIVE, Adj. [negar 35 Fr, argati- 
vu, Lat.] denying, oppoſed to affirming, Im- 
- | plying the abſence of ſomething ; having the 
power to withhold, through not to compel. } 
NE'GATIVE, 3, a propoſition by which 
In Grammar, a particle 
made uſe of to imply denial; as, wor, 
NE/GATIVELY, Rer. with genial; in 
the form of a deni. 
| To NEGLECT, v, A. Lat. 
to omit by careleſſneſs; to rf ;z to treat with |} 
ſcornful heedleſſneſs; to poſtpone ſomething 


that ſhould be done. 


NEGLE*CT, 8. an inſtence of inattention ; 
careleſs treatment, or ſcornful heedteſineſs ; £ 
omiſſion» of he. which ought to 
done, : 
N GLE!CTER, 8. one who wilfully, 
ſcornfully, or beedlefoly "omits the doing ſome- 
thing, which he ought to do. i, 
' NEGLE/CTFUL, Adj, heedleſs ; omitting 
through ſcorn, heedleſiheſs, or inattention. 
NEGLE'CTFUELY, Au, in ſuch a man- 


ner as to omit ſome duty for want of attention 


vr caution 5 Trang in a cold. and indifferent 
manner. 955 
' NE'GLIGENCE, 9. n F a, Lat. 
the habit of omitting we ph: ans 
or want of attention ; want of care'or caution. 
 NE/GLIGENT, Adj, Ad mm Lat. 
careleſs; heedleſs ; Mattentive i 


ſcornfully regale, pou: 


5 „ 
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' NPGLIGENTLY, Adv. in a careleſs, riving its origit from the brain or ſpinal marrow 

| mannner. Lanes diſtriboted through all parts of the — 
ſerving as the organ uf ſenſation or motion, and 

ſuppoſed by ſome angtemiſts to contain a juice 


from grins, Lat. 
merchantz to trafic; to enter into treaty 
with a foreign ſtate; RS. bill or draught 


3 
GOTIA'TION, 8 8. n 1 2 7 2 7 2 
= 9 a foreign ſtate, 
NEGOTIAT TOR, 8. Fr.] 
one employed to treat with „ 
Ee, or pays wick e, on fo- 


"NEGO/TIATING, Part, 
ing with others ; paſſing bills 

reigners 

NE'GRO, 8. [plural negroes from negro, 
Span. and Ital. a black. 

To NEIGH, V. N, pronounced wb; 
bnægan, Sax. egen, Belg.] to make . noſe 
like a horſe or mare. 

NEIGH, S. Gas eee Be 

NEV/GHBOUR, 8. [pronou 3 

from 11 2. ror 


in treat- 
awn. e 


Shak, In Divin 
1 and 
NEFOHBOURHO OD, 8. [from 2 
and 0 of Bude, Sax. ] a place near 
another; the ſtate of being near da each other ; 

thoſe that live near one 
NEI/GHBOURLY, -Adv, in the manner of 
a neighbour 5 in a ſocial and civil manner. 
NEI'THE Conj. [ ſometimes 
1itber,and by nether ; nobwwerther, nebww2- 
| ther, Sax. ] not either. When uſed in the firſt 
branch of a negative ſentence, is is anſwered 
by nor, Fight neirber with fmall, nor great. 
1 Kings xvii. 31. Sometimes it is uſed as the 
ſecond branch of a negative ſentence, as, Ye 
** ſhall nor eat of it, wgcber thall ye touch it. | Sax 
Sometimes it follows a negative at 


Gen, 1 ul, J. 
the end of à ſentence, and often, though not | gions. 


grammftically, yet em y, after another 
« Men come not tothe knowledge 
they come to the uſe of reaſon, nor then 
te neither. Locke. 

NEVTHER, Proen, nat either; not one nor 
the other ; not this nor that. 

' NEPENTHE,S. [from , and wu, Or.] 
in An iquity, a" magic potion or opiate, which 
rendered perſons inſenſible to, or made them 
forget all their pains and grief. 

NE PHEW, 8. [ nefa, Sax. 2 n 

Fr.] a brother or ſiſter's fon. 150 

NEPHRT T IC Adj. n e, Fr. M 
longing to the kidnies, 0h mom els that 
convey the urine; troubled with the —_— | 
good againſt the gravel and ſtone. 

NE/POTISM, 8. , ah nepotiſm, 
Lat.] fondneſs for nephews 

NERVE, S. [nerf, Fr, werums, Lat.] in 
Anatoiny,” a round, white, long body, like a 
ford, compoſec of ſeveral n 


Collection of drawers, boxes, or of pockets, 


called the animal 


fpirits, or fome electrical fluid, 
by means of which the impreſſion of objects is 
eonveyed inſtantaneouſly to the brain, or the ſoul 
refident therein. A-finew or tendon. In Poe- 


ee or gives ſtrength, or bs eſ· 


weak or diſordered nerves, in medical cant. 
NESS, à termination added to an adjective by 
means of which it is changed to a ſubſtantive, 
ſignifying, ſtate, or quality in the abſtract. 
Thus good is changed into %. When uſed 
at the ends of the names of places, it is derived 
from neſe, Sax. a noſe, promontory or head- 
m_ as in 2 
ee Sax. Belg. and Tevt.] A 
SAN formed by a bird or fowl for 
8, and feeding her young in, 
to I wr for themſelves 3 any 
eule are produced 3 the young ' i 


na 
= abode, or place of 
in a bad ſenſe. A neſt of A 


communicate with each other, or belong to the 
ſame frame. 

To NEST, V. A. to build nes. 

To NES TIE, V, N. to ſettle, harbour, or 
lie cloſe and ſnug like birds in a neſt. Active 
ly, to houſe, as in a neſt; to cheriſh, as a bird 
does her young in a neſt, *£ She like his mo- 
«© ther neces him. 

NET, S. net, nyt, Sax. ] a texture woven 
or knit with rge interftices, or meſhes, uſed 
as a ſnare for birds, fiſhes, Se. Fe 

neotber, nither, 


" NETHER, Ad Ad 7 Samy 
oppoſed to a 


. nedder, Belg. 
fituated in a lower place, 3 in the 

NE/THERMOST,' Adj. [the ſuperlative of 
netber] loweſt 3 were be other thing e 
compared with. 

NE'TTING, 8. a piece of network. 
NETTLE, 8. [ry © Sax, "netel, * 1 
ſtinging herb. 

King, irritate, or elt | 
NETWORK, S. the work ET! heb. 


reſembling the meſhes of a net. 

NEVER, Adv. [n&fre, Sax. from ne, Sax, 
not, and Eher, Sax. ever] at no time, either 
paſt, preſent, or to come; in no degree. New 
« ver the worſe. None, or not n fingle ohe 

4 He anſwered him to never a word. Pare. 
xxvii, 14. Johnſon obſerves that this word is 
uſed'in a form of ſpeech, which though hand- 
| ed down by the beſt writers, and but lately cen- 
ſured, is juſtly reckoned à ſoleciſm; as * 


7 


1 


2 > 


a 


NERVELESS, Adj. * faint; | without | 
ſtrength 5 weak. ; 
NERV OUS, Adj. rx als Layton the Lat.] vell · 

ſtrung; ſtrong; vi to the ner- 


ves; having its ſeat 28 nerve, Having 


net is made; any thing made with interſt ces 
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: Which ould properly be exprefied ; “ He is 


* miſtaken, though ever ſo wiſe. Or elſe 
by ſupplying the ellipifis, thus, „He is miſta- 
& ken, though there never. was a perſon ſo 
In this ſenſe, it ſhould be remarked, 
it always includes a compariſon, and is follow- 
. NE'VERTHELESS, Adj. notwithſtanding. 
NEURO LOG, S. [eu and Reeg. Gr.] 


a deſcription of, or a diſcourſe concerning, the 


ner ves. 5533 F - 
NEUROfTOMY, S. [from wupey and vg 
wo, Gr. I the anatomy of the nerves. 


. - NEU/TER, Adj. [Lat. neuter,” Fr.] indif- 
ferent 3 not engaged in or taking part with | 


either fide. In Grammar, applied to a noun 
which implies no ſex ; applied to a verb, that 
which ſignifies neither action nor paſſion, but 
fame ſtate or condition of being; as, I fir, 


NEU TER, S. one indifferent, or not en- 


paged in any party. | 4 
NEUTRAL. Adj. [Fr.] indifferent; not 
acting; not engaged on either ſide; neither gocd 
ere In Medicine, neither acid nor alka- 
„ 6 g 


NEUTRAL, S. one who does not act ot 


engage on either ſide. | 


_ NEUTRA*'LITY, S. a ſtate of indifference, | 


in which a perſon or ſtate avoids every action 
that way proceed from friendſhip or hoſtility; a 
Kate between good and evil. 

NEUITRALLVY, Adv. in an indifferent 
manner; on neither ſide. 24 ri 

NEW, Adi. ne, nizo, Sax. niuga, Goth. 
nouns, Lat. yeoc, Gr.] lately made or bad; 
freſh 3 not uſed; modern; having the effect of 
tovelty; not accuſtomed or familiar; renewed 
or repaired, fo as to recover its firſt ſtate; freſh 
after any teſſation or impediment; of no an- 
cient extraction. Generally applied to things, 
in the ſame ſenſe. as young is to perſons. In 
compoſition, it ſignifies newly, or not long ago. 
4 The ncep-heal' d wound. * Shak, 

NEWCASTLE Tyne,, over which 
river, yielding excellent ſalmon, is a ſtately 
bridge of ſeven wide arches, with houſes on 
It : it is a mayor-town, and the capital of 
Narthumberland. The fituation is uneven, as 
being upon hillocks, and the declivity of them. 
It is cloſe built and populous ; has a good quay 
between the town-wall and the river, and a yaſt 
trade in coals ſent to London, other parts of 
England, and abroad; as alſo in making of 
glaſs-bottles, ſalt, and excellent ale, with hard- 


ware and wrought iron; beſides no contempti- 


dle foreign traffic, The town revenue is conſi- 
derable, and the houſes are moſtly of ſtone, 
with a few of brick or timber. In the upper 


or north part of the town reſide the polite in- 


habitants, with three genteel ſtreets, The ri- 
ver, all the way from Shiells to Newcaſtle, has 


' a wide and ſaſe channel, and the tide flows 


ſtrongly vp far beyond the town, It gives title 
of Marquis and Duke to the Pelham family, 
the Lord Clare having been ſo created by King 


— George I. in 1715, ſoon. after his acceſſion. 
The corporation ſends two members to parlia- 


4 


ment; lies about 6 miles above Shiells, be 
from Berwick, and 276 from London. Its 
markets are on. Tueſday and Saturday, which 


viſions, and reaſonably cheap. 
NE'WCASTLE under Line, a mayor- bo- 
rough, of Staffordſhire, upon a branch of the 
Trent, with large and well- paved ftreets, Here 
is a manufacture of hats; the cloathing trade 
flouriſhes alſo, and the place is ſurrounded with 
coal - pits, the coals of which are called Pea- 
cock=coals, from their variegated luſtre. In 


ſtone and earthen-ware, black tea- pots, &c, 
A ſhrew is tamed in this town by putting a 
bridle in her month, and leading her about the 
ſtreets : it lies 12 miles from Stafford, and 149 
from London. It returns two members to par- 
liament. „ ic” 10 
NEWFA/NGLED, Adj. formed with a vain 
and affected love of novelty. - F 
NEWFA/NGLEDNESS,orNEWFA/NGLE» 
NESS, S. a vain or fooliſh affectation of no- 
velty. - ? 33 ' 
NE'WEL, S. [navole, Dan.] the compaſs 
round which a ſtair-caſe is carried. Pes 
NE / WIL. V, Adv. lately 3 not long ago. 
NE WNESS, S. freſhneſs; the quality of 
being lately made, diſcovered, or poſſeiſed. 
NEWS, S. [without a fingular}] freſh ac- 
count of ſomething ; ſomething not heard be- 
fore; papers which give account of the tranſ- 
actions of-the preſent times, both at home and 
abroad. | WE 8 
NEWSMONGER, S. one Who deals in 
news- papers; one who makes it his buſineſs to 
hear and tell news. „ 
NE WT ON, [Sir Iſaac] deſcended from an 
ancient family in Lancaſhire, Was born in the 
county of Lincoln, in 1642. At twelve years 
of age he was put to the free ſchool at Gran- 
tham, by his mother, who ſoon took him away 
again to initiate him betimes in taking care of 
his own affairs: but finding him very careleſsin 
' things of that nature, and entirely devoted to 
his books, ſhe ſent him to Grantham again, 
from whence he went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where. he entered in 1660, being then 
eighteen years of age, His genius for mathe- 
matics was ſo great, that he underftoad the ele- 
ments of Euclid; as ſoon as he read them, and 
could, by barely caſting his eyes on the contents 


of the theorems, make himſelf à perfect maſ- 


ter of them, In 1664, he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts, and in 1666, being then re- 
tired from the univerſity on. account of the 
plague, and fitting in his garden, was led by a 
train of thoughts, occaſioned by the fall of 
ſome bloſſoms, to thoſe diſcoveries relating to 
gravity, and the power by which the celeſtial 
bodies are retained in their orbits, which have 
fince immortalized both his own memory and 
that of his country, In 1669, he was choſen 
profeſſor of mathematics in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, on the reſignation of Dr. Batrow; 


and in that year, and the two ſubſequent ones, 


read a diſcourſe of optical lectures, replete ood 


are extremely well-ſtored with all ſorts of pro- 


the neighbourhood are made vaſt quantities of 
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u diſcoveries. on that ſubject, as both afto- | either, 8o great was his 'modeſty, that the 
2 E. delight, In 1687. tl mathematical moſt malicious cenſurers could Tg ER him 
principles were publiſhed, à book which, being | with vanity 5 ſo. great his affability, that he al- 
too profound to be underſtood by every one, | ways put himſelf upon a level with his compa- 
met with no ſmalt oppoſition ; but when it was | By ; ſo great his charity, that he would 27 a 
once known, was ſo well received that nothing | dtrip himſelf to ſhew his generofity to his rela- 
was heard from all quarters, ag he. aa tions and others, choſe to do his good offices 
ſhout, of admiration. - This. work d. ro. be | himſelf, and thought a legacy no gift; his 
the production of a genius or celeſtial intelli- | candour was ſo great, that he was in love with 
gence rather than of a man, in, the opinion of | virtue, wherever he met it, and eſteemed thoſe _ 
the Marquis de Hoſpital, who uſed to alk the | only to be true ſchiſmatics, who were vicious 
Engliſh, that viſited him, Does Mr. New. | and wicked; yet was he firmly attached to the 
« ton eat, drink. or ſleep like other men ? I | eſtabliſhed church; was a firm believer of the 
« repreſent him to myſelf as one of the Ge- truth of revelation, and amidſt the great variety 
« ni, or a.celeftial intelligence entirely diveſt- | of books he had before him, that which he flu- 
« ed of matter. The ſame year as his Prin- | died moſt was the bible. „ 
cipia, &c, were publiſhed, he appeared one of | NEXT, Adj. [the ſuperlative of near; next, 
the moſt” zealous defenders of the privileges of | Sax.) neareſt, applied to place. Immediately 
the univerſity of Cambridge, when attacked Þy | ſucceeding, applied to order. Neareſt in de- 
king James II. and was on that account nomi- | gree, 35 ng 3 - 
nated one of the delegates of the univerſity to} NEXT, Adv. at the time or turn immedi- 
the high commiſſion court. In 1688 he was | ately ſucceeding.  , 2, 
choſen one of their members for the convention | NIB, S. the bill nor neck of a bird; the 
parliament, In 1696 was made warden of the | point of any thing, generally applied to that of 
mint, in which, office he was of fignal ſervice, f a pen. 5 | . 
when the money. was called in to be recoined, | To NIB, V. A. to cut the point of a 
In 1699 be was elected one of the members of | pen. | 5 5 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; in | NI'BBED, Adj. having a point, having its 

1701 was choſen member of parliament for the | point colt. Fe ue wg ED) 
univerſity of Cambridge, and in 1703 was elet-| To NIBBLE, V. A. | #nibbel:n, Belg.]. to 
ed preſident of the Royal Society, and conti- | bite by a little at a time; to eat ſlowly; to 
nued in the chair for tweaty-three years without | bite as à fiſh does a bait, Neuterly, to bite at. 
interruption. In the reign of King George I. | Figuratively, to carp at or find fault wi 
he was well known at court, and admitted to] Nibbling at one ſingle paſſage. T7illorf, - . 
the confidence of the Princeſs of Wales, 1. e... NUBBLER, S. one that bites by a little at 
the late Queen, who uſed often to propoſe diffi- | a time. 5 VEL CON 
culties on philoſophic ſubjects to him, and to | NICE, Adj. [neſe, Sax.] accurate in judg- A 
receive his anſwers. His health, till his eightietk | ment to a minute exactgeſs and culpable deli- 
year, was generally ſettled, but about that time 2 delicate; ſerupulouſſy cautious; ſquea - 
he began to be afflicted with an incontinence of | miſh ; refined,  __ F OTOSY Ca 
urine; but for the five years, which preceded his] NICELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as diſco - 
death, he had great intervals of health or eaſe, | vers the greateſt accuracy, delicateneſs, and the 
which he procured by obſerving a ſtrict regimen. | moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. i 3 0 
But the circumſtance which was the only one | NIV/CENESS, S. the quality of being mi- 
that could have perſuaded us of his being mor- | nutely exact, ſuperfluouſly delicate, and excel- 
tal, ſeized him with ſuch. violence, that large | fively ſcrupulous, WEE 
drops of ſweat run down his face; yet ſo. illuſ- | NUCETY,, S. minute accuracy of thought 
trious was he for patience, that during his ago- or performance; ſqueamiſhneſs; minute ob- 
nies, he never uttered the leaſt complaint, nor | ſervance, or critical exactneſs; delicate and - 
expreſſed the leaſt impatience, and as ſoon as he | cautious treatment ; effeminacy, In the plu- 
had a moment's eaſe, would ſmile and talk with | ral, dainties or delicacies in eating. 1 
his ufual cheerſulneſs ; after having been de- | NICHE, S. [Fr.] a hollow in which a ſta- 
prived of his ſenſes for ſome hours, be died on | tue may be placed. 65 5B 2 
the 20th of March, in the eighty-fifth year of | NICK, 5. [ nicke, Teut.] that exact point 
his age, and was interred with. great ſolemnity | of time in which a thing is. moſt proper or con- | 
in Weſtminſter abbey, His ſtature was mid- | venient to be done; a notch cut in any thing; 
ling ; his countenance pleaſing, and, venerable | a lucky caft. | as _— 
at the ſame time, eſpecially when he took off | To NICK, V. A. to hit; to touch Incki- 
his peruke, and ſhewed his white hairs 3 which y 5 fo perform at that point of time, which 
he would often do with a degree of pleaſure, | is moi proper and convenient; to cut in nicks 
He never made uſe of ſpectacles, and loſt but | or notches ; to ſuit like tallies cut in notches z... 
one tooth in his life. His diſpoß tion was fo | to defeat or cozen; to diſappoint by ſome . 
meek, and his opinion of himſelf ſo humble, | trick. ee TE End 5 980 
' that he would rather have choſen to have ſtolen | NVCK NAME, S. a name given a perſon 
unknown through life, than to expoſe himſelf | or bady of men in ſcoff and contempt. 
to thoſe ſtorms, to which genius and learning | To NVCKNAME, V. A. to call by ſome 1 


 Fracrally expoſe thoſe that are illuſtrious for feproacbful A ot 6s Hts 


_ 
- 


. 
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 whbtegale, Sax, nachtgael, Belg.] a ſmall bird 


7 


| | trelſed for want of knowing the wage in the 


 _ NVGHTLY, Adv. in the nicht; 3 by night; 


NIE 
t | To NPCTATE, v. w. Tg, Lat.] to 


Iverf. 8. Feorrupted from nithing or 
adn" Sis J term with which a perſon was 
— 1 branded, who did not repair to the 

ſtandard in times of danger; a coward. 
 NIDIFICA'TION, S. Lea, Lat.]; 
the act of building nes. 

NIDOROFSE, or NVYDOROUS, Adj. ary 
- Goreux, Fr.] reſembling * the ſmell or tafte of 
| fat. Incenſe or nidorous ſmells,” 

ac 


VIDORONITY, S. eruction or peeing 
attended with the "raſte of undigelte 
meat. 
NIDULATION, 8. [nidulatus, Lat. from 
_— Lat.] the time of remaining in the 
NIECE, 8. T promoted neece 3 from niece, 
Fr, neptis, Lat.] the daughter of a brother or 


NIGGARD, S. [ninggr, 11.7 a perſon 
who gives or ſpends „ and wi | great un- 
willingneſs. 

NIG GARD, Adj. l or giving little, 
and with great elan; ſparing. 

NIGGARDISH, Adj. ſomewhat. inclined 
to warice, or to give and ſpend grudgingly or 


ingly. 
NAR. Adj. avaticious ; ſparing ; 


NIGGARDLY, Adv. in "ES or | 


 Eradging manner, 
NFGGARDNESS, S. avarice. 
"NIGH, Prep. Tneab, Sax. neotva, Goth. 
mae, Belg. nabe, Tent, .nibidan, Perſ.] not far 
from. | 
NIGH, Adv, at.no great diſtance 3 a place | 
not far off. 


NIGH, * near, at no great diſtance, 41. 5 
| Tied cloſely b blood, applied to kindre. 


NYGHL "Av. neatly. ; 

NIGHT, S. [#4brs, Goth. nab, ab, 

nybr, Sax.] the time when the fun i is below our 

orizon, and darkneſs is upon the face of the 
earth. 

Ane NIGHT, Adv. [fonchr, Sax. 1 tis 

NPGHTED, Adi. blind. « His nighted 
dc life. S$bak, Black, © Cat thy dn 
& colour off.“ Shak. 

© NVGHTFOUNDERED, Adj. loft or dit. 


night. 
| NV SHTINGALE, S. [neftegale, niebegale, 


that ſings in the night, and remarkable for its 
melody. A word of endearment, 


night. | 
"NUVGHTEY, Adj. done, acting, or hap- 
pening by nig br. 
NIGHTMAN, S. one who cleanſes Jakes, . 
or carries away their ordure by night, 
NI'GHTMARE, S. See Mare. 
NI'GHT-PIECE, S. a picture ſo coloured 


f 


"NIN. 


NVCHTRAIL, 
Sax,] a looſe cover 


ing by night. 


LE 


] watch. 


to refuſe, 
To NIM, V. A, 


S. [from night ap rg, 


by e a deſcription of ſome kene in 


wn over the &reſs by 


night to keep it clean. 
NI eG ULE, S. a tumult i in the night, 

% What #ightrule now.” Shak. 
NYGHTSHADE, S. Leibe Ft, Sax.) a 

Mes of two Kinde, one called th 
and the other deadly night ſhade. 
NFGHTSHINING, Adj. glittering or hin- 


e common, 


NIGHT. Wal. KER, S. one who roves in 
the night upon ill defigns 3 A 
called from * appearing and 


ſtreets by v 5 
NIGHTWARD, AG 


proftitute, lo 
ng in the 


approaching towards 


NIGHT-WATCH, a part 
| of night diſtinguiſhed "by a * lznge of th 


or time 


NIHPLITY, S. [#:bilite, Fr.] noth'ng- 
neſs; the Rate or quality of bein nothing, 
« Pure #ibility, or mere nothing. Warts. 

To NI. L, V. A. [nillan, 82. to reject; 


[niman, Goth. and Sax.] 


to take. In cant language, to Heal, or take 
away what belongs to another. 


NIMBLE, Adj. [from niman, 825. mo · 


or moving with ſwiftneſs, qui 


{ dition, 
NI'MBLEWITTED, Adj. 
diſplaying one's wit or eloquence. 
NVMBLY, * in a quick, ſwift, or c- 


tive manner. 
NIM MER, 8. 
NIN'/COMPOOP, 


ving or acting with quickneſs or Twiftnels 
NVMBLENESS, S. the quality of aQting 


, OF Ip 


too quick in 


Nu] a thief, 


S. La corruption of the | 


Lat. nen compas] a fool, or filly perſon. 
NINE, S. [ niun, Goth. nigen, gon, Sax. 

a number conſiſting of one more than eight, or 

one leſs than ten; a number conſiſting of 4 


peated nine times. 


gether. 


yond the firſt, 
NINETY, S. 

times ten; ten ad 
NINTH, 


eighth. 


NINNV, S. 


as to be ſuppoſed to be ſeen by candle-light, not 


devift, 


and 5 added together. | 
NFNEFOLD, S. nine times any thing re- 


NINE-PINS, S. a play wherein nine pieces 
of wood are ſet in a ſquare in three rows, and 
are knocked down with. a bowl. 
_ NVUNETEEN, Adj. [ nigontyn, Sax. 1 a 
number conſiſting of nine and ten added to 


NINETEENTH, Adj. [nigonteotha, Rex, 
next in order to the eighteenth, or eighteen be⸗ 


[niuntcbenda, Goch. nine 


nine times. 


NINETIETH, Adj. the ordinal of ninety, 
or the tenth. nine times told. 
| ninno, Span,” nencio, Trl, 


a fo. J or ſunpleton. Look'd like a ninny. 
nr. 


Adj. [ nunda, Goth. nigotha, | 
Sax. ] an aal implying that a thing is the 
next in rank, order, or number beyond the 


- þ ws+$S A a. ow AA 8 aXx- aA tw tHdn 


NINNNYHAMMER, 8. a fimpleton 'or | NO, Adj. not any; none. It generally 1 
fool. “ An old nimybammer.” Guard. No. | placed in the firſt ſentence of a negative period; 
1006-0 ae, k land anſwered by nor in the ſubſequent ſen- 
To NIP, V. A. [aiipen, knipen, Belg. 1/i- | tences, © No man, nor woman, mr child, 
pen, Teat.] to pinch-off with the nails; to 1 nor beaſt. "be S 7 ; 
bite off with the teeth; to cut off by any ſlight To NOBTLITATE, V. A. [ nbilitams 


means z to blaſt; to pinch. PEG, ftom nobiheo, Lat.] to make. ; to en- 
NIP, S. a pinch with the nails or teeth ; a | noble, | LS 
ena e e - | NOBPLITY, 8. [bilitar, Lat.] antiquity 


NIPPERS, S. an inflrument uſed to cut | and dignity of family ; the chief perſons of 4 
the nails with, ſomewhat reſembling a pair of | kingdom, or thoſe who, by their honours: and 
pincers | Eo titles, are exalted above the commons; digni- 
NVPPLE, S. [nepitelle, Ital.] the teat or | ty ; grandeur; greatneſs. | REI 
round protuberance of the breaſt, ' which in- | NOBLE, Adj. [Fr. nobilis, Lat.] of an 
fants, Nc. take into their mouths when ſuck- | antient and fplendid family; belonging to the 
j : | peerage; great; worthy ; illuſtrious ; exaltedz 
elevated; ſublime z magnificent; ſtately; pom- 
judicial writ, ſo called the firſt words in | pous; or becoming a nobleman, © A nl 
it; © Nife apud talem locum prius venerint, i. e." | parade. Figuratively, free; generous z 
« unleſs the juſtices, to take the affizes, come |} liberal. 7 
« to ſuch a place before that day; by means | - NOBLE, 8. a peer, or one of high rank. | 
of which all eaſy pleas may be tried in the | In Coinage, a piece of money valued at firs 
country, before juſtices of affize : it is directed | ſhillings and eight- pence, ſo called from the 
to the ſheriff to cauſe-men to be impannelled to | purity of its gold. "$67 
determine the cauſe there, in order to eaſe the NO'BLEMAN, S8. one who by birth, of- 
county, by ſaving the parties, jurors, and wit- | fice, or patent, is raifed above a commoner, 
neſſes, the charge and trouble of attending at NO'BLENESS, S. the quality which deno- 


NISI PRIUS, S. Lat. if not before] a 


Weſtminſter, © - ; 8 minates any thing or perſon great, worthy, ge- 
INIT, S. [hnitu, Sax, neden, Brit.] the egg | nerous, magnanimout, or above the vulgar; 
of a louſe or ſmall animal. : ſplendour of deſcent or pedigree. a 


NO /BLESS, S. [nablefſe, Fr.] nobiliey 5 
the collective body of nobles or noblemen. ? 
NO'BLY, Adv. of an ancient family, ap- 


NI TENCY, S8. ſ[nitentia, Lat.] luſfre; 
clear brightneſs; endeavour ; elaſticity; ſpring 
to extend itſelf ; from nitor, Lat. to endeavour. 
« Nitehcy to fly wider open. Boyle. i plicd to deſcent; in a manner worthy of a per- 

NI/TID, Adj. id, Lat.] bright; fhin- | fon of ancient birth, high office, and lofty ſon- 

ing; glitterings * A clear and a1 yellow. f timents ; in a grand, magnificent, and fplendid 

le : manner. 1 4 


NITRE, 8. [r. nitrum, Lat. ehen, 0] NOBODY, s, not any one; no one. 


x cryſtalline, pellucid, and ſomewhat whit NO/'CENT, Acj. [nocens, Lat.] guiltyz | 
ſubſtance, of an acrid, bitteriſh taſte, impref- | criminal z; hurtful; miſchievous. 13825 9 
fing the ſenſation of a remarkable coldneſs NOCTA/MBULO, S. one who walks in | 


upon the tongue, and properly called falt-petre. | the night in his ſleep. 
Though, by means of fire, it'affords an acid NOCTVDIAL, S. Adj. [from no#is, Lat. 
ſpirit, yet in its crude ſtate it contains no aci- | and dies, Lat, day] containing or conſiſting of a . 
dity at all. The earth from which it is made, | night and a day. The cid day. Hol- 
both in Perſia and the Eaſt Indies, is a kind of | der. » 
yellowiſh mark, found in the bare cliffs on the | NO'/CTUARY, S. [no#u, Lat.] an account 
ſides of hills expoſed to the northern and eaftern | 95 OE 2 I night, ©« In my naciu 
winds, . ks e ES 
NI/TROUS, Adj. [nitreux, Fr.] impregna- | NOCTU'RN, 8. [nofurne, Fr. nofurnmus, 
ted with nitre; conſiſting of nitre. Lat.] an office of devotion performed in the - 
NUTRY, Adj. impregnated with or confift- | night. | | 8 
ing of nitre FE pow I | + NOCTU!RNAL, Adj. [L , Lat.] 
NVTTY, Adj. abounding in nits, or the | nightly ; in the night. 1 * 
eggs of lice, Se. I $  NOCTU'RNAL,S. an inſtrument by which 
; NO, Adv. na, Sax. See Nay] a word uſed | obſervations are made in the night. 185 
to ſignify denial; refuſal, and reſolution not to To NOD, V. A. [, Brit. from neds, 
do or conſent, Sometimes it is uſed to confirmia Brit.] to decline or bend down. the head with 
a former negative. Never more this hand ſhall | a quick motion; to make a ſhort or ſlight bows 
combat — e, let the Grecian powers. | to bend downwards by a quick motion; to gie 


Dryd, Sometimes it ſtrengthens a negative that 
follows it. 46 No, not the bow. which ſo adorns | 


* the ſkies,” Waller. In a period which con- 


ſifts of ſeveral negative ſentences, it is placed 


in the firſt, and is anſwered by nor in the fol- 
ing ones; as, Ne, T mill not, ner am I 
able f; 8 


& 
* 


a ſign by bending the head downwards ; to be 


NOD, S. a quick motion of the head'downs ' 
wards. A drunken failor on æ maſt.Neady 
«« with ev'ry 70d to tumble down.“ Stat. A 
motion made. with the head as 4 gh; or to fhew 

Et $12 PROP! e Aſſen t 3 


— 


'NOM 
aſſent; „ UCkE” the head in drowſineſs ; 
* Night bow. 
-NO/DDER, S. one who makes . 1 55 
f NO DDLE, S. [no, San.] a head, uſed 
robe kt; and generally implying. an empty 
d 


- NO/DDY, 8. [naudin, Fr.] a fool. © 

NODE, S. [nodus, Lat.] a knot ; a knob; 
2 ſwelling. on a bone. In Aftronotny, applied 
to the two points wherein the orbit on es moon | 
interſects the eclipric, - 
NODO STT V, S. [ modoſus, Lat. ee 
cation, or ſomething in. che nature of 2 


knot. 
40 NO DOs, Adj. 1 Lat.) knotty or | 
or full of 3 | 

e He: z Lu, Lat.] a ſmall 


.; NO'GGIN, 8. _ [noffe, Teut. ]. 2 ſwall 
mug. 
| NOVANCE, S. [See Annoiance] damage, 
bort; miſchief or inconvenience. To keep 
« jt from notance."* Shak, Not in uſe, 

NOISE, S. any kind of ſound, gene- 
rally applied to that made by brutes or inanimate 
| bodies, and implying exceſſive loudneſs ; an 

outcry, clamour, or boaſting and impertinent 


To NOISE, V. N. to ſound loud, or ſo as 
10 be heard at a great diſtance. Actively, 
ow A rumour, or report, generally e 


- "NOVSEFUL, Adj. od. 
.- NOVSELESS, Adj. | filent, 


NOVSINESS, 8. loudneſs of ry Joud 
elamour occaſioned by importunity. 

NOPSOME, Adj. ¶noieſo, Ital. gnoiſto, pol.] 
noxious; unwholeſorne ; offenſive 3 : diſguſt - 


ing. 
NOSOMELx, Adv. with ſuch a ſtench or 
team, as is — and unwholeſome. | 
NOVSOMEN ESS, 8. the quality of occaſion- 
2 3 
NO SV, Adj. founding . loud; elamor- 


ON 17 Sax, ] a head. « An 


NOLL, 8. 
 afs*s noll,”*- 

NOLI ME TANGERE, [Lat.. 40 not 
touch me] a Kind of tancerous ſwelling, which 
| SOLE by applications; a plant of the ſen- 


NOLYTION, S. Iso, Lat.] the at of | 
—— or rejecting, oppoſed to volition. - 
| O'MANCY, S. the art of forerelling the 

fate or fourtune of a perſon from the letters which 
compoſe his name. 
NOMENCLA “TOR, S. [ Lat. Miewendateair, 
Fr.] a perſon who 18 o univerſally acquainted, 
as to be able to call almoſt every body by his 
name. 

NOMENCLATURE, 8. 1 
Lat.] the act of naming or telling the names 
of perſons or things; a vocabulary or dic- 
tionary 


| NO/MINAL, Adj. [woninolis Lat. ] reſer- 


or without 


| 
i 
to 


N ON 


* 


; | ting or relating to names rather than things; 


not real z merely titular, 


ſpe to its name z titularly. 

To NO'MINATE, * [nominatus, Lat. 
of namino, Lat Ito name; to mention by name; 
to entitle; to ſet down, or appoint by name. 
| - NOMINA'TION, -S. [Fr.] the act of 
mentioning by name ; the power of appointing 

name. 

NO'MINATIVE, 8. [nominati if, Fr, nomi- 
natiuus, Lat.] in Grammar, the firſt caſe of all 
nouns that'are declinable, from whence all the 
other caſes are derived: it is placed before a. verb 


caſe, in contradiſtinction to the others, which 
are termed oblique ones. 

NON, Adv. an inſeparable particle, which 
fignifies, when joined to words, the abſence or 


. | denial of what they would imply, without its 


being joined to. them. 

NON“ ACE, S. minority, or that ſpace f 
life which precedes the age preſcribed by the law 
for a perſon to act for himſelf. - 

ak aha S. [from once] for once 3 on 
purp Ole. 
| NONCONFO'RMIST, S, one. hs refuſes 
to conform to, G join in the eſtabliſhed mode 
of worſhip. 

NONCONFO'RMITY, S. the act of refu- 
fing compliance; refuſal to join in, or con- 
form to, the forms uled, in the eſtavliſhed wor- 


any 3 NOs 


| "NON-ENTITY, 8. r th 


does not exiſt. 

NON EXISTENCE, 5 he "Rl 3 
of not exiſling; a thing which has no ex- 
iſtence. 

NONJURING, Adj. belonging to. thoſe 


Engliſh who will not allegiance, to.the 
Hanoverian family. 

NONJU'ROR | beer. non, and juro, 
Lat. ] one 81 imagines th at James II. was un- 
juſtly depoſed, and therefore refuſes to ſwear 


allegiance to any of the family, which have 
| ſucceeded kim in the Engliſh throne, _ 

NONNA'TURALS, S. I without a fingular] 
ſuch things as being neither naturally conſlitu- 
tive, nor deſtructive, do notwithſtanding both 
| preſerve and deſtroy in certain circumſtances: 
| theſe phyſicians call the air, meat and drink, 
ſlecp and watching, motion and reft, retention and 
 exeretion, and the 5 10s a 

NONPARE'IL, S. [non, and pareil, Fr.] 
matchleſs ee ; excellence not to be 
equalled. A kind of apple. In Printing, 3 
very ſmall letter or 
 NO'NPLUS, S. a Rate of embarraſſment 
and perplexity, in which a perſon Sag either 
do or ſay more. 

To NON Us, v. A. to confound or per- 
plex ſo, that the mind is at a ſtand, and cannot 
proceed, and the perſon cannot either ſpeak ct 


| do any more, 


I 


NO/MINALLY, Adv. by name; with re- 


perſonal, and is called by grammarians the right - 


NONRE'SIDENCE, 


NOR 
' NONRE'SIDENCE, 8. the act of not 
veſiding on an ecclfiaſtical benefice or li- 


Ving. $6.6 £4 F 
NONRE/SIDENT, S. one who neglects to 
live in his pariſh, applied to clergymen. 
NONRESI'STANCE, S. the principal of 
not oppoſing the king in any caſe, though his 
exertion of power ſhould endanger the conſtitu- 
tion, 7 : 
NO/NSENSE, S. unmeaning and ungram- 
matical language; trifles, or things of no im- 
portance. 33 
NONSENSICAL, Adj. having no mean- 
ing; conveying no ideas to the mind. 
NONSENSICALNESS, 8. the quality 
of having no meaning, or conveying no 


NONSO'/LVENT, S. one who cannot pay 
his debts, 5 : 
NONSOLU'TION, S. failure of explain; 


ing. | | 
To NONSU'/IT, V. A. to ſet aſide an 
action at law, on account of ſome error in the 
plaintiff's proceedings. | | 
NONSU'IT, S. the dropping or renouncing 
of a ſuit or action, upon the diſcovery of ſome 
error in the plaintiff's management, or his 
being abſent from court when called upon to 
hear the verdi&, or being not ready for trial on 
the [wearing of the jury, _ . 
NOODLE, S. [from nedd/c} a fool or 
fimplewas © 
NOOK, 8. [uz hoeck, Teut. nocchio, Ital.] 
a corner; a covert made by an angle or inter- 


ſection. 35 | 
.. NOON, 8. E= Sax. naen, Belg.] the 
middle hour of the day; the time when the ſun 
d at ita greateſt height, or in the meridian : 
ſometimes uſed for the time when the moos. is 
in the meridian, or at its greateſt height from 
the hes 3 
NOON- DAV, 8. 
when the ſun is in the meridian. | 
 NOO'N-DAY, Adj, about noon, or the 
time when the ſun js in the meridian. . 
NOON-TIDE, S. [from nontide, \Sax.] the 
rn, the time when the ſun is in its meri- 
dian. | +. "if. BI 
' . NOO'N-TIDE, Adj, . about noon, or that 
time when the ſan is at its greateſt height from 
the horizon of a place. 
NOOS E, S. a flip, or runnivg knot, which, 
the more it is drawn, binds the faſter. Figu- 
natively, x Thats Zo iy abun od naar 
To NOOSE, V. A. to tie or catch ina 
nooſe ; to entrap, or enſnare. 1 
2 S. a kind of bird. called a bul- 
nc K p 3 * 4 p * 7 9 
| NOR, Conj. from na, and or, Sax. ] a par- 
ticle uſed, in the ſecond branch of a negative 
propoſition. In Poetry, it is ſometimes u ed in 
the firſt branch, for neither. I nor love 
* myſelf, or thee. Ben. Jabn. 
NORFOLK, in contradiſtinction to Suffolk, 
a lying N. and S. of each other ; a county of 
England divided from the latter by the Wave 


mid-day, or the time 


NOR. 
by Ouſe the Greater, and is wafked by the Ger- 
man ocean on the N. and E. It is ſeparated. 
from a ſmall part of Lincolnſhire on the W. 
by the Æſtuarium or Waſhes. It is fifty-feven 
miles long, and thirty-five broad; containing 
I citv, 32 market-towns, and 711 villages, 
with about 283,c00 inhabitants. The air is of 
various temperatures, as is the ſoil of diverſe 
qualities, The principal rivers are the Vare, 
Thyrn, Waveney, the Greater and Lefler Ouſe, 
and the Bure. The Ouſe is remarkable for its 
overflowings, called Eagie, particularly at the 
equinoxes. They have herring and mackerel 
in great plenty on the coaſts, and fiſh for them 
accordingly., This county was formerly ſo liti- 
gious, that the number of attorneys was te- 
ſtrained by ſtatute in the reign: of king Henry 
VI. Their manufactures are woollen and 
worſted ſtuffs, with ſtockings. They have 
plenty of honey, &c. It lies in the dioceſe of 
Norwich, and gives title of Duke to the elder 
branch of the Howards, who ſtill continue 
Roman Catholics. It ſends two k nights of the 
ſhire to parliament, and two members for each 
of the following places; namely, Norwich, 
which is the capital, Lyna-Regis, Great 
Yarmouth, Thetford, and Caftlerifing, . 

NOTRH, S. [ Sax. nerdur, Ifl. nord, Fr. Jene 
of the four cardinal points in the horizon, which 
is neareſt to the pole, or oppolite to the ſun in 
the meridian, | 8 

NORTH, Adj. fituated towards the north; 
northen. 5 7 jy 
NORTHA'MPTON, S. a mayor-borongh, 
and the county-town of the ſhire of the ſame 
name, in England. It ſends two members 10 
parliament, and ſtands at the confluence of the 
Nen with another rivulet, over which are two 
bridges. Here are four churches, of which 
Allhallows is a handſome edifice, beſides ſeveral 
public ſtructures, as the George inn, built by ' 
ohn Dryden, Eſq; and given the poor, the 


county hoſpital, &c. Its markets are on Wed- 
| neſday, Friday, and Saturday; that for horſes 
| eſpecially, there being ſeven annual fairs here, 
| exceeding any in England. Its principal manu- 
factures are ſhoes and ſtockings. Northampton 
lies forty-four miles from Cambridge, and fixty-- 
fix from London. Here ſeveral parliaments 
have been held formerly. In this neighbourhood 
is the ancient royal palace of Holmby; but 
having belonged to the late ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, it is now occupied by a farmer. 

NORTHA/MPTONSHIRE, S. one of the 
counties of England, and in the very center of 
the kingdom. It is bounded on the N. by the 
ſhires of Rutland, Lincoln, and Leicefter, on 
the E. by thoſe of Huntington and Bedford, on 
the S. by Buckingham and Oxford, and on the 
W. by Warwickſhire. The air here is extremely, 
' pleaſant and healthy: ſo that in it are numerous 
ſeats and parks of the nobility and gentry. : Its 
ſoil is very fruitful for agriculture and paſturage; 
but it is ſcarce of wood and coals. It abounds 
in ſheep, other cattle &c. The country is level, 
and ſo populous, that from ſome places there 18 


bey and Ouſe the Leſs; from Cambridgeſhire 


% . 


'2 view of no leſs than thirty ſteeples. Its ror 
ci 5 


- Hollow, 


— 
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_  eipal rivers are the Nen, Welland; Ouſt, Leam, 


and Charwell, Befides two- knights for the 
ſhire, this county ſends two members to parlia- 


ment each; namely for Pe gb, Nor- 


thampton, and Brackley, with one for Higham- 


Ferrers. 
NO'RTH-EAST, 8. W Teut.] 
the point betwen the North and 
NO/RTHERLY, Adj, towards the north, 
NORTHERN, Adj. in the north. 
NO'RTHING, S. in Navigation, the dif- 


ferenoe of latitude which a ſhip makes in ſailing 


towards the north. 

NO'RTH-STAR, S, the pole-ftar, or the 
oo in the conſtellation named the little 

e bx pred Adj. towards the 
north. 

NO'RTHWARD, or NO'RTHWARDS 4 


Adv. towards the DL 


NO'RTH-WEST, the point or rhomb in 
the middle between the North and Weſt. 

NO/RTH-WIND, S. the wind. that blows 
From the north. 

NO/RWICH, S. built from the ruins of 
the Venta Icenorum, now Caſter, a large rich 
city, and the capital of Nofollæ, at the conflu- 
ence of the Winſden and Yare, which js navi- 
gable to Yarmouth, being about thirty miles, 
by water. This is the' ſee of a biſhop, and a 


county of itſelf, It is governed by a mayor, I nor 


&c. who returns two members to parliament. 
Here is a very conſiderable woollen manufac- 
ture, eſpecially' in crapes and ſtuffs, firſt 


eſtabliſhed by the Flemings in the. reign of king | 


Edward If. and afterwards brought to great | 

on by the Walloons, who fled from the 
duke of Alva's bloody perſecution in the Ne- 
therjands, and were ſettled here by queen Eliza- 


- beth, This city has ſuffered” greatly at diffe- 


rent times, particularly by the famous rebellion 
of Kett the Tanner __ king Edward VI: 
but its dama epaired in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, Th The city 88 on the ſide of 


2 hill N. and S. To Norwich are brought 
from Varmouth vaſt cargoes of _ wine, fiſh, | 


oil, and all other heavy goods, by means of the 
nver Vare. Norwich gives title ofearl to the duke 
of Norfolk, and its ſee contains 112 1 pariſhes 
in this county and Suffolk, Its weekly markets 
are on Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday. It lies 
about twenty miles from Yarmouth and the 
German ocean by land, and 108 from London. 
NO'SE, S. [nzfe, 'noſe, noſu, Sax. nos, If.] 


that part of a human body which is prominent 


in the middle of the face, and is the organ of 
felling, and the emunctory of the brain, 
The end of any thing which is 

4c The noſe of a bellows. - Scent, or 
the power of diſtinguiſhing or diſcovering by the 
fmell. „We are not offended with a dog for 
& a better: he than his maſter.” Collier. To 
had by the noſe, fignifies to drag by force, allud- 
ing to the manner of leading a bear, by means 
of a ring fixed to his noſe ; to have ſo much 


| 


2-9, th 7 R . 9 . 
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ö , 
you To thruft one's noſe into the affairi o 
anot ber, — fo — 
of others without — invited, or to be of: 
e gk buly body. 2 1 10 24 
joint, is to deprive us 
adother, 
NO'SEGAY, S. a buneh of " 
NO/SELESS, Adj, without a noſe ; having 


no ſmell, 
NOSLE, S. [a diminutive of noſe] the ex- 
© The 


tremity of a thing which is hollow, 
« nofle of a pair of bellows, 

- NOSO/EOGY, 8. [from vocog, and a 
Gr.] a diſcourſe concerning che nature 

NOSOPOETIC, ' Adj [from: vi&og, and 
| Torew, Or.] producing di eaſes. © The qualities 
4 of the air are ic. Ard 

NO'STRIL, 8. [from n, III. py thryl, 
Sax, ] the holtow or cavity of the noſe through 
which we breathe, c. 

" NO'STRUM, 8. [Lat. it is our own] a 
medicine which is not made public, but remains 


| a ſecret, with reſpe to its ingredients, with 
the inventor, or thoſe only to whom he diſcover 


it. | 

NOT, "Adv; [nochr, n:bt, Sax. niet, Belg, 
nicht, Peutr] a particle uſed in denoting denial 
 and- refuſal 1 in a negative fition it is 
placed in the firſt- branch, and anſwered by 


NO'TABLE, Adj. notabilis, Lat.] remark- 
able ; worthy of notice eee pd 


property of diſeaſes. 


or diligence. 

NO/TABLENESS, S. the qualie of 
2 notice for diligence in- 
U | 


a elude man- 


ry 
NO'TABLY, Adv, i 
us manner, as deſerves 


E 
ner; in ſuch an 
notice. : 
| NOTARIAL, Adj. [from notary] taken 
by a notary; belonging to a notary. | 
NO rART, S. [notaire, Fr. nötarint, Lat.] 
a perſon or ſcrivener who takes notes of any 
particulars which concern the public, and frames 
ſhort ts of contracts, o eharter- 
parties, &? A notary public, is one who pub- 
bg th atteſts deeds, in order to make them au- 
thentic in other nations, and js principally em- 
ployed by merchants in noting or making a mark 
on ſuch bills as are refuſed to be paid, and in 
making proteſts on that account, 
| NOTATION, 8. ai, Lat.] to deſeribs 
any thing by figures and letters. In Arithme | 
tic, the rule which teaches how: to deſcribe an 
number by figures and letters, and to declars | 
their value when ſo deſcribed; - — * 


or | NOTCH, S. [nocchia, Ital. J a nick or bol- | 


low cut in any thing. 

To NOTCH, . A. 
hollows. _. 

NOTE, S. Fr. "nota, 14.0 mark or 
token; a notice ; heed ; reputation, fame, ar 
e + Tune, applied to the voice, or in- 


to eut into ſmall 


| 


F | e 


ſtrumental mufie. A fingle- found, 7 Rr 5 


R 2 


| univerſal een. 1 


' NOTORIETY, S. lauen, Fr.] 


Fr.] publicly — evitient er besten: 


5 - 


4 1 a — a "a W 
272722 or in the margin 
of a holt. ' hand, by fr. Ke tans 10 9 
tera on's whi e engages to 

1 =, wn 4 ſum 6f — 

To NOTE, V. A. [noto, Lat. hiter; r. 
to obſerve ; 4 remark; te thke notice of 3 to 
ſet down 1 to mention; to charge with a Sade 

„ IA Traffic, to have a bill witfteſſed 


5 


by a ast le, that the perſon on whom it 
is drawn Mfuſes to acteÞt or pay it. In Mu- 
fic, to ſet do N d pere * muſic to 


3 
—— $1. 81 U book in which notes 
or Ard are ſet d0wn, 
 NO'TBED, Ad. remarkable; celebrated ; 


NO'TER; 8. ang ho takes gocdes of atiy | 


thing. 
NOTHING, 8. nathin 6 — 
tity; negation of being 3 


exiſtence z no other thing 3 8 K 


7 /Pren 81 Laib Lat] a remark | 
made by attention and obſervation.z' heed 
gerd; information or imclligetiee, either ther Bred | 


non- en- 
has 


or received, 

| - NOTIFICATION; S. [Pr:] the 45 off 
re 

a ala ang, nee 


To NOITIFY, V. A. Neth, T net] , 
La] to make known 3 ro groin 2 


or publim. 
NO TICN, S. [Fr. moo Lat] x thought ; 
an idea of repreſentation of ax. thing in the 


mind; a ſentiment, or 


only in the mind or idea; 


NOTIONALTTV, S. af or ground- 
my opinion. Epe; 22 g. I 
nUs 


the qua- 
2 being uniyerſally known, in 4 bad 
NO RIO, 


generally applied in a bad ſenſe, 
NOTO/RIOUSLEY,: Adv. in a public, evi- 


England. 


of York, , and midland 
Eights of the ie, wi 


97755 Trent. 


any hinderance or obſttuction. 
| *© tude made them, nerzuitbftanding his 2 
oo bition, | 


AHL ALA Lat, norte Eher "ever 
_ 207 


"Nov... 


The woe ch be Xe. 


Rare knitting ſtockings, ſome glaſs and 
3 wats, particularl tea · pots and cups. 
they brew very good ale here, ſo they make 


ot belt malt, great quantities of which is ſent 


'by land-carriage i into the neighbouring counties, 
Here are three neat chutches; the principal of 
theſe is St. Mary. This town has more gen- 


tlemen's houfes in it than any othet'of its big- 
nels in Great Britain. 


It ſends two members 
to parliament, has very convenient cellarage * 
the rocks, gives title of Earl to the Finch 


| thily, with that of Winchelfes 5 and lies * 


miles from Lincoln, and 122 from London. 
N are on Wedteſday, Friday, and. Satur- 
NOTTUNGHAMSHIRE, ” 4 county of 
It is boonded by Lincblnſhire on 
the E. Leiceſterſhire on the S. E. and S. by 


' Derbyſhire on the W. and by Yorkthire on the 
nd | N. W. and N. It is 16 three miles long, 


and ty twenty-four bi contains nine mar- 
— 168 p ga, 50 villages, with 
5,000 Bause. The 2 is mild and 


thy. It is watered by at leaft twenty n- 
vers, Pert and ſmall, the principal of which 
are the Trent and Ile. It Hes the dioceſe 

ſending two 
'two members each 
Nottingham, Eaft Retford, aud Newatle 
In this county is the famous 
herwood-fareft ; the road throagh” which 15 


x leaſant, and a "bard ttom for thi 
'ropether, and in Fortes tradition Wie 

among the common people, as the refort of 

Robin Hood, and the ſcene. of {tveral of his 


NO'TIONAL, a imaginary; exiſting 8 &e, 


NO'TVUS, 8 | t.] the fob 
- NOTWITES ANDING, 8 tou 
heir — | 


08 e ee 3r Wi 
ou 66 Nanding it wil 
x Gant, him. Ataif. N Res, how- 
ver. "They that Honour the Aare nor- 
ding to Know.“ Hoc ber. r 

N /EL., Adj. Toben, Lat. new late- 
made or * unuſual. In Civil Law, 


dent, or open manner, ſo 48 to ptoduce c- Netcat to the code; e 


tempt or infamy 
NOTO/RIOUSNESS, 8. che dali 
Ig univerſally or generally Known, e 
poſe to contempt and infamy. | 
NOTTINGHAM, a "WR — nd | 
county of itſelf, the capita} of the ſhire of the 
fame name. Tri is que of the pleaſanteſt places 
1 England, on the aſcent of a rock, cloſe by * 
the Trent; which is navigable by barges. to it 
from the Humber and Hull; and over this ri- 
ver is à large ſtone⸗ brid of nineteen arches, 
aud about a mile long, including the cauſeways; 
ind near it is a caſtle of the fame name, be- 
aut to the duke of Neweaſtle, but much | 
neglefted at preſent, Here king Charles I. firſt | 
decded the royal ſtandard in 1642. In it count 
Tallard was confined for ſeven years, after ha- 


of be- 
td ex- 


maten of an  adveiiture of 


of ſomething new; one who 


novels, 
' NO'VELTY, 8. [nbvzaits, 477 newneſs z 
| the fate of a thing unknown 


e month of the yet, reckohing Jamia- 
ry the firſt ; but the LS hen March Was 
| accounted the mb.” 
number or cellecrich chnüHfd 


nn or like a 3 n 


ing been taken e at the battle of Fen- 


* 


2 


in form or manner. 


an ingenious 
ihtrigde 3. 4 ro- 


NO VELIST, 8 an 8 an aſſertor 
d tales, called 


- NO'VEL, S. [nowoelle, Ty 


©. 
NOVE/MBER, S. [Lit. novenbre, Fr.] the 


NOVENAR V, S. e at. J. a ,3 


2 of Abe. 
NOVE/RCAL, Adj. 2 Lat,] be- 
*Y x cruel 


> | 
* 


exduel, or wanting the tenderneſs bf a natural 
mother. 5 ROI 

! NOUGHT,'S. [nochs, nobt, nowibt, nowit, 

Sax, See Naught,] not any thing; nothing. 

T7 ſet at nought,  fignifies to Nlight, diſregard, 

| ſcorn, or to loole on as a thing of no value or 

am nce. 


NO'/VICE, S. [Fr. novitiv?, Lat.] one not 


e pern with any thing; a freſh man; one 
ju 


entered into the rudiments or elements of 
any art or ſcience; one who is entered into a 
religious houſe or convent, . but has not yet ta- 
ken the vow. | | 
NOVICIATE, S. [noviciat, Fr. ] the ſtate 
: of a novice; the time in which the firſt rudi- 
ments of any ſcience are taught; the time 
| ſpent in a religious houſe, by way of trial, be- 
fore taking the vo wr. I $5; 
NON, S, Im, Fr. nomen, Lat.] a word 
by which any thing, quality, or accident is ex- 
preſſed ; or a word which, by mutual agree - 
ment, is uſed to expreſs any ideen. 
To NOU'RISH, V. A. e e nur- 
riſh ; from nourrir, Fr.] to inc the di- 
menſions of any thing, or ſupport by food, 
Figuratively, to ſupport or maintain; to en- 
Courage or foment; to train up or educate, 
Neuterly, to increaſe in growth or ſtrength by 
| : means of food, ; | . 11 
_, NOURISHABLE, Adj. capable of afford - 
ing nouriſhment; capable of increaſing the 
2 or ſupporting ſtrength; capable of 


9 4 ths —ü— ITY : 
* 


NOURISHER, S. the perſon who ſupports 
or maintains; the thing or food which increaſes 
growth, and ſupports ſtrength. - | 
NOU'RISHMENT, S. that which is given 


+, fupport the ſtrength ef a perſon or thing; ſup- 
port of ſtrength or growth; ſupply of neceſ- 


NOW, Adv. Jau, Sax. Perf. Belg. and 

old Teut, aaub, Goth. ] at this time; at the 

| preſent time; a little while ago. When be- 

ginning ſeveral branches of a ſentence, it im- 

plies the preſent time in the firſt, and another 

time in the ſubſequent branches. In familiar 

fpeech it implies the preſent ſtate of things. 

.. Now and then, implies, ſome time or another, 

er at different times. 3 "4 

NO'W-A-DAYS, Adv. in the preſent age. 

NO'WED, Adj. [nouz, Fr.] in Heraldry, 
_ knotted or wreathed, 


* 
* 
— 


nm any place. 

mot in any manner or degree. | 
NO xloOous, Adj. [nexivs, Lat.] burtfol ; 
deſtructive; unwholeſome. In Law, guilty or 


. Hable to puniſhment, “ Noxious in the eye of 
* the law.“ Bramball. „„ „ 
NQ'XIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being 


kanal, miſchieraye, dedructive, or uowhole- 
EE 


„ g 


NO'WHERF,. Adv, [nowber, Sax.] not 


| 


9 8 its growth or ſtrength ſupported by | la 


or received in order to promote the growth, or | 


ff.. 
 NO'XIOUSLY; Adv. hurtfully; in fuck y 

manner as'to be pernicious or unwho 105 A 
NO'ZLE, S. {a diminutive of »oſc] the 

noſe, ſnout, or end of any thing which is ho- 


low, See No A f 5 
To NU/BBLE, V. A. [from in] to bruiſe 
with the fiſt, DF? 
| NU/BILE, Adj, [Fr. nubilis, Lat.] fit foe 
marriage? ; TAY 
NU/CLEVUS; S. [Lat.] in Botany, the ker. 
nel or edible part of a nut, or ſtone fruit; any 
fruit contained within a huſk or ſhell. In A- 


ſtronomy, the body of a comet, by ſome called f 
its head, in contradiſtinction to its tail. The 

central parts of the earth and other planets. Ia t 
Architecture, the middle part of the flooring 
of the ancients, conſiſting of a ſtrong cement, { 
over which they laid the. pavement, bound \ 
with mortar. In Sorgery, any thing abou j 
which matter is gathered, and cloſely ad- f 
heres. 4 . . 6 6 
, NU/DITY, S. | nudites Fr, from nudu, a 
Lat.] nakedneſs. F ; 
Nu ATORV, Adj. 13 Lat.] h 

 trifling ; infignificant. . * To6 much addicted 0 
ce to the nugatory art. Bentley, t 

NU'ISANCE, S. [Fr. pronounced nuſanw] | 
ſomething which is both pernicious and offen- | 
five, In Law, any thing which damages or n 

| annoys the neighbourhood, | 1 

To NULL, V. A. [nellus, Lat.] to deprive i 
of force or efficacy. To ſer aſide, applied to | 

WS. | 3 | 0 I 

NULL, Adj. [nullus, Lat.] void; of 10 
nnen, no 'b 

NULL, S. ſomething that has no power or t 
meaning. The marks, in cyphered writings, Z 
which ſtand for nothing, are null. fi 

NULLIBIETY, S. {nullibi, Lat.] the ſtate n 
of being no where. 3 to 

To NU'LLIFY, V. A. to make void, « 
render of no force or efficacy. See Annul, te 

NU'LLITY, S. [nulbire; Fr.] want of force | 
or efficacy; want of exiſtence, ' fi 
, NUMB, Adj. [un Heb, ] deprived of feel- ſe 
ing in a great meaſure, and the of mo- Ve 
tion; producing ſuch a chillneſs, 2s almoſt de- | 
prives of the power. of motion and feeling. re 

To NUMB, V. A, to deprive, in 2 great 
meaſure, of the power of motion, and ike re] 
ſenſe of feeling, by cold or a blow. 

To NUMBER, V. A. [nombrer, Fr. u- in 
mero, Lat.] to count, reckon, or tell bow m- ty 
ny are contained in any collection or ſum. bY 

NU'MBER, S. [nombre, Fr. numerus, Lat.) 
that ſpecies of quantity, which anſwers to the me 
| queſtion 2 He many,” Any particular col- Vo! 
lection of units; many ; more than ape, Ha- ſex 
mony, or proportion calculated by numben. | 

| In Poetry, a verſe. In Grammar, the wart 2 
tion or termination of a noun, by which it bigs 

| Nifies a ſingle one, or more than one. Yo 

' NU'MBERER, S. one who counts how f. ; 

ny Gngle ones or waits are contained in an) ch 44 

\licl 


lect jon * 


NU/MBERs 


* 
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\V/MBERLESS, Adi. net to be counted; 
NUMBNESS, S8. the ſtate of being, in a 


bret meaſure, deprived of the ſenſe of feeling, 
and the power of motion 

NUNMERABLE,' Ad}, [Fri numerabilis, 
Lat:] capable of being counted, or expreſſed 


by figures? | 
NUMERAL, Adj. I Fr, . from” be us, 
Lat.] belonging to, or conſiſting of num- 
y ber | j Swi ts; Tee wes ? 
þ Nu MERALLV, Adv. according to num- 
ber. 7 7 * 13 a 
; NUMERARY, Adj. [tumerus, Lat.] any 
a thing belonging to a certdin number. 
0 NUME'RATION, 8. Fr. numurario, Lat.] 
˖ the att of numbering. In Arithmetic, the rule 
4 which teaches to expreſs any pumber propoſed: 
1 jn figures; and to fead any number written in 
1 figures, 33 f 
NUMERA'TOR, 8. Lat.] one that reads 
4 any number, or counts any collection; the up- 
a per figure in a vulgar fraction, which ſhews 
] how many parts the integer is ſuppoſed. to be. 
a divided into, as expreſſed by the fraction; 


thus in the fraQtioa,$ the figure 7 is the nu- 
ek eee the | Mm 
NUME/RICAL, Adj. [memerus, Lat.] de- 
noting number; belongin to number; the 
{ime not only in kind or ſpecies, but likewiſe 
in number. 2 * A N ; 
| nee Adv. with reſpect wo, 
number. 13 5 
NU'MERIST, 8. fe 50 conſiders num- 


bers as having ſorhe ſecret influence on perſons or 
r of things, 2 . 22 y . 2 TEES 
gh NIE O'SITY, s. [, nuneroſur,, Lat.] 
number; multitude ; the ſtate of being nu- 
ute merous. Harmony, or agreeable flow, applied 
to ve. go ToOr oo Eny 
, & NU'MEROUS, Adj, [numereſus, Lat.] con- 
taining or conſiſting of man. 
orce NU!MEROUSNESS, S. the quality of con- 
fiſting of thany, The quality of exciting a 
feel — of harmony or melody, applied to 
wo- verſe. A a 
de- NU MMARV, Adj. from nummus, Lat.] 
| relating to money. WE: of i ; 
great NU'MMULAR, Adj. [mummulatius, Lat.] 
_ the relating to. mone 1 


NUMSKULL, 'S, [probably, from numb, 
„ N17 1oſ2nſible, and foul ] * perfor: of flow capaci- 
ty; a dunce, or blockhead. 8 4 
NU'MSKULLED; Adj. dull; ſtupid. 
NUN, S, [nun, Sax. nonne, Fr.] 4 fe- 
male belonging to a religious houſe, and by her 
vow debarred from any converſe with the male 
ſex, In Natural Hiſtory, a kind of bird. 
NUNNCIATURE, 8. [from nuncjatus, of 
nincio, Lat.] the office of à nuncio. ; 
NU!NCIO, S. [Ital.] a meſſenger ; an en- 
IK ambaſſador from the Pope. 4 
15 bo CUPATIVE, or NU/NCU A 
ej. ¶ nuncupatif, Fr, nuncupati uus, Lat.] pub- 
lch or lena, 9 


* 


NUT 


the reception of religious fertiales,” who b 
vow are obliged to have no commerce w 
men. 5 1 i 
.NUP!TIAL, Adj. [Fr.  nuptialis, Lat.] be- 
longing to marriage? - | 8 | 
U'/PTIALS, 8. [it has no fingular ; from 
nuptiee,, Lat.] marriage. 5 
NURSE, S. nourriſſe, Fr.] a woman who 
brings up the child of andther, or has the care 
of a ſick perſon one that breeds educates, or 
protects. Ronie, the durſe,of judgment. 
Sbal. The ſtate of being nurſed. In Compo- 


ſition, applied to any thing that ſupplies nur- 


ture, food, or aliment. 4.45% 


To NURSE, V. A. [nourrir, Fr; or by 
contraction from zouriſp] to bring up the child 


to take care of a fick perſon ; to pamper, fo- 
ment, encourage, or cheriſh;  _ 

NU/RSER, S. one that nurſes or takes care 
of the infant of another, or 4 ficle perſdn; 
one that encourages or foments. 

NU'RSERY, S. the act or office of bring - 
ing up the child of another, or attending a ſick 
perſon ; that which is the object of a nurſe's 
care 3..4 plantation of young trees to be tranſ- 
planted ;. the place where young children are 
taken care of, and brought up; the place 


* 


or ſtate Where any thing is foſtered or brought 


up. 2 RES \ 
NU/RSLING, S. [a diminutive: of ur 
one that is brought up by a nurſe, _. 7 


ture, of nourrir, Fr.] food, diet, or any thing 
which ſupports life, or promotes growth, 
To NURTURE, V. A, to educate, or 
To NU'STLE, V. A. f corrupted front 
nurſle] to fondle or cheriſh. - | | 
* NUT, 8. {[ hnat, Sax. no, Belg, noce, Ital. 
nux, Lat:] the fruit of a tree, conſiſting of a 
keen! corn bye Wed ſhell ; the worm of a 
rew, 


colour of, a nut kept long. 
cracking the ſhells of nuts. 


NU TGALL. S. the excrefcence of an oak} 
NUTTHOOE, S. a ſtick with a book at 
the end, uſed in pulling down the boughs of a 
eee ae,, | 
- NU/TMEG, S. [nut and muguer, Fr.] the 
kernel of a large fruit like a peach, ſeparated 
from the mace,” which ſurrounds it. It is of 2 


ture, furrowed in its ſurface, of an agreeable 
ſmell, and aromatic taſte. The male is long 
and cylindrical, - but leſs aromatic than che fe- 
male, which is ſhaped like an olive. The tree 
reſetnbles_our-pear-tree, its leaves have a fras- 
grant ſmell whether green or dry, and the trunk 
or branches, when cut, produce a red liquor 


that which feeds or nouriſhes. 


C d 1 pronounced or ex- 


NU'NNERY, 8. {fram m a houſe for 
| „ | 


|  NUTRIME/NTAL, Adj. having the qua« 
ities of food; affording nouriſhment, 
7777 TO NUTR 


of another perſon z to feed, keep of maintain; 


Nu/RTURE, S. [contracted from nourſ- | 


NU'TBROWN, Adj. brown as, or of the 
© NUTCRACKER, S. an inſtrument uſed in 


roundith oval figure, of a compact or firm tex- 


NU'TRIMENT,! 8. fnutrinentum, Lat. 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
ö 


rr. ] in ancient 


or an @ not pronounced, or 


NYM 


NUTRITION, 8. ['Fr. nutritio, Lat.] the 
a& or quality. of: ſupporting ſtrength, or en- 
creafing growth. 

NUTRITIOUS, Adj. [nutritus, "om" an- 
trio, Lat.] having the quality of ſupporting the 
ſtrength, or encreaſing the growth. 
 NUTRUTIVE, AG, [mowitury Lat.] ha- 
ving the power to nouriſh. 

.NU'TRITURE, S. the power of nouriſh- 


ing. 
5 8. the hard ſhell or ſub- 


| Rance, which incloſes the kernel of a nut. 


NU/T-TREE; S. a tree that bears nuts. 
0 NU'ZZLE, v. A. to nurſe or foſter ; ö 
with the noſe down like a hog. 


YMPH, S. ee | 
lors a goddefs of the | 


woods, .. meadows, or waters, In Poetry, a 


_ , Young lady, generally applied to one that is af 


3 
e K 


and the fourth vowel ; is borrowed, by 


O, letter of dhe Apbabet, 


us from the Saxon, and is written in 


that Janguague, and in the Latin and Greek, 


E 


o E 


| *OAKEN-PIN,. S. ana & Þ called from 
[its hardneſs; it is, a laſti 2 yields excel. 
lent juice, and is like the eſtbury apple in nz. 
rute, though not in form. | 7 : 

OA'KUM,,S$. ropes untwiſted,. and requces 
[to hemp, whi are made uſe of, when jp. 
ob in pitch, to caulk, or flop the leaks of 


ax, 8. Fore , Sax. aare, Dan, gar, 11, 
a 


a long pole wi broad thin end, by which 
boats and other wen are rowed or moved along 
the water. 

To QAR, v. N. to row, _ Attirely, to 
move by rowing, or by means of oa. 

OA RY, A , reſembling an oar, 


" OAT-GAKE, 8. Tfrom oats]. # rake male 
of the meal of ots. 

OATEN, Adj. [from oats and en] made of 
" oats, or of the of oats, 
O ATH, S, [ ab, Goth. ath, Sar. ] 2 ſo- 
lemn affirmation, wherein we apply to Gov 2 
C witneſs of the truth of what we ſay. In judi- 
"cial app of this nature, an. oath . contains 


| likewiſe a clauſe, which becomes a.curſe, incaſe 


of wilful falſity or perjury as .W 2 to be ſa⸗· 
ved only in proportion te th our eri · 
dence. 

OA'THABLE, Adj. capable of taking 0 
oath. 4 You are not oathable,” T « Shak. 


from whence it is originally derived, in the in uſe. 


ſame form. When followed by an à fervile, 
am e at the end 
of a. werd, which is mute likewiſe, it is N 
nounced long; otherwiſe it is generally th ort, 


——_— before I, as in droll, which is pro- 
| drole, Among the Iriſh it is uſed at | 


the begitining of the name of a family, as 
chatacter of dignity, and ſerves to diſtinguiſh | 
thoſe. houſes from the commonalty. Among 


the ancient Romans it is uſed as a numerical 
, ſignifying eleven, and, when a dath'was | 


added at the top, thus U, to fignify x 1,000. | 
In Muſic, the great O is a note of time called 
. ers 0 ö 


O, Interj. [e, Goth.] uſed to expreſs either 


. wiſhing,” exclamation, or a ſenſation of pain, 


Uſed ſubſtantively, for à circle. “ Within 
4 this wooden'O,”* Shak. 

 OAF, S. [written likewiſe, ar ofe, and 
n and is a corruption of 4%, Ub Belg.] a 
cn; 5 a perſon of underſtanding ; ; 
a fool. 
OA/FISH, Adj. flupid 3 ally ; 3 of a weak 


f underſtanding, 


-OA'FISHNESS, S. the ally of being | 
Aupid, e Ne and of a weak _ underfland- 
ing. 885 

OAK, 8. Fan; ac, ers Sar. ect, Run.] 
in Botany, the guercus, 2» maſt bearing tree, 


named from xspyw, Gr. to make rough, on : 


account of the 'roughneſs of its bark, Lin- 
nevus places it in the 8th ſect of his 2xft claſs, 
The ſpecies are 20. 

; OA'K-APPLE, 8. 4 kind of ſpungy ex- 
ereſcence which grows on an oak,” 


3 Adj. Log, 825 1 made of | 


OA!THBREAKING, S. perjuy, or the 
violation of an oath. 

OA TMEAL, S. generally pronouned «- 
meal] flour made by [xr eas Oats, . ber 
ny, the name of an herb. 

OATS, 8. [aten, Sax. Ruf! a 
kind of: bearded grain, of which a coarſe bread 
is made in ſome countries, and uſed likewiſe for 
food for.horſes. 

To OBDU'CE, v. A. [ [obducey Lat,] to 


draw over as a covering. 


timidated by no threats, but 'remains im 

tently wicked,” or barbarbuffy hard- hearted. 
ODU RATE, Adj, [obduratus, Lat.] im- 

penitently wicked 3 immoveably cruel. 

: OBDURATELY, Adv. in a Aubbom, in- 

flexible, or impenitent manner. 


OBDUR ATENESS, S, the quality of be. 


ing impenitent, inflexible, or obſtinate, 
OBDURA'TION, . hardneſs of heart 

ſtubbornneſs. 4 
OBE/DIENCE, s. [Fr.  obedientia, Lat. 

1 N e of the commands of a ſupe: 


© OBE/DIENT,- Adj. . en ors obediens, Lat. 80 
Sens or complying wi 


| ſuperior.” 
OBEDIE*NTIAL, . baku Fr.] 
aecording to the rules bf ience. 
OBE'DIENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner # 
to perform the commands of a ſuperior; 
| - OBEVSANCE, 8. [ abai, ance, Fr.] a bow, 
is to a man; a courteſy, applied to a wor 
man. 


OAS, er O'BELISK, 8. Lee 


OBDU'RACY, S. [from oddurate] a fate 
wherein a petſon is moved by no entregries, in- 


+ _Wwwy5n © = my 


Sn DK x 


| OBL: x. We 
Lat. from fe, . 2 man to gratitude. In Law, a bond, wherein 
2 having four leſſening gradually | is contained a penalty conditioned for the pay- 
upwards, till-it terminates'in a N generally | ment of money. 
raiſed as an ornament in ſome public place. In | - OBLIGA'TORY, Adj, {obligatoire, Fr.] 
Printing, a mark made in the margin of a | binding, or having the power to enforce the per- 
book, uſed as a note, and formed thus . ;|/ formance or opymion ow . 3 cer 
OBERR A'TION, S. [oberratus, of oberro] cive. 
Lat, the act of wandering abont. To OBLYCE, v. A. Fennel 4 
OBESE, Adj. e Lat.] fat; corpu- e Fr.] to bind, enforce, or com * 
lent ſomething ; to render the doing or not doing oh 
OBE/SENESS, or OBPSITY,'S. {from | ſomething neceffary in order to ſome end z to 
Geſe] too great or exceſſive corpuleney. pleaſe, or gratify. The ſame duties that 
To OBE/Y, V. A. [obeir,: Fr.] to perform | ' oblige their prince, Adiſ. * 
W em me Ir rn 0 7, S. the perſon bound by a writ- 
OB'JECT, 8 — Fr. ohe, Lats] | ten contract or bond. 
that a which an of the ſenſes or mind is | - OBLVGER, 8. he who n any con · 
employed 5 ſonething apprehended and pre- | tract, 
ſented to the mind by the ſenſes or imagina- | OLG, Part. and: Ad. TorGroundeFs- 
tion; the matter of an art or ſcience,” or that | Hleeging.; from obligans, Lat.] civil; conferring 
about y hich it is employed. The material 06- | a favour in ſuch a manner as to reader the re- 
je, is the thing itſelf which is conſidered 2: | ceiver bound to make returns of gratitude, ' 
thus the human body is the material «je of |  OBLIGINGLY, Adv. [pronounced obleeg- 
medicine, The formal object, is the manner fagh] in a Kind, civil, and engaging manner. 
- which it is cenfidered : thus the human bo- LYGINGNESS,' S. [pronounced oblecg- 
dy, conſidered with 2 view of healing it, is the | ingreſs] the quality of co ing a favour, or 
— objet of medicine. In Grammar, a ] doing a kindneſs, ſo as to render the receiver in- 
word which is governed by another: thus the debted to malce returns of gratitude; civility, | 
accuſative-.is called. the. objet of a den e OBLVQUE, Adj. Fr. obliquur, Lat.] - 4 
tive, * | aflant 3 not in a ftrait line, or perpendicular di- bi 
OB JECT-GLASS, S. the glaſs of a tele reftion ; indirect. In Grammer, applied to all = 
ſcope, or a microſcope, which is neareſt the thing | the caſes of nouns, excepting the nominative, 
to be viewed, and fartheſt from the eye. | OBLVQUELY, Ad. in an indirect man- 
Jo OBIE UT, V. A. [dbjefer, Fr. ] to op- ner; in a direction which is neither perpendicu- 
poſe; to accuſe with a fault, crime, or or ſome- lar, nor in a ſtrait line; not in the direct or 


* — U— — —u——— — ore 


thing not conſiſtent with reaſon. | literal meaning. 
OBJE'/CTION; S. Fr. jc, 8 _ |  OBLYQUENEES, or OBLVQUITY, 8. 
at of placing any thing in oppoſition; ' [obliguize, Fr.] a deviation from natural recti- 


of oppoſing any argument, or charging oe a | tude; z a deviation from a perpendicular or a 
crime; an argument produced in oppoſition to right line; a deviation from moral rectitude, 
ſomething already aſſerted; a fault found, or the roles of morality .. 

OBJE/CTIVE, A. | [objecrif, Fr.] belong- { To OBLYTERATE, v. A. [ obliteratur, 
ing to or contained in the object. Objective Lat.] to efface or rub out any thing written; to 
« certainty is when the oppoſition Fart Hog deſtroy, or efface from the memo= 


" certain of it. — 25 ” OBLITERA!TION; 8. [obliteratie, Lat.] 

OBJE/CTIVELY,, Adv. in 1305 manner of the act of effacing any thing written, or de- 

an object; in the ſtate of oppoſition. | ftroyingany monumental inſcription, or render- 

Fm 8. th ts of being an | inga thing forgotten, or not to be traced by the 
memory. 

OB E'CTOR, S. one who raiſes difficulties | --» OBLYVION, S. Lehlivio, Lat. the ſtate of 

againſt an opinion or aſſertion. | the mind wherein i it is unable to revive the tra- 


OBJURGA'TION, 8. n Lat.] ces or ideas of things once ſeen ; forgetfulneſs, 
reproot 3 reproach, | fn af of oblivion, is an a wherein a general 
ade 2 * wy at | pardon is proclaimed for offences againſt a 

po 
OBLA!TION, 18. Fahl, Lat. 4 any thing 2 OBLIVIOUS, Adj, Lob koi, Lat. Icau- 
offered to God-as a ſacriſce, or an ach of wor- fing forgetfulneſs. | 
Thip, "OBLONNG, Adj. Ir. lu, Lat .Jlon- 

To OB/LIGATE,. v. A. [obigarne, Lat. | ger than broad. | 
of 4455 Lat.] to bind by contratt, kindneſs, | OBLO'NGNESS, S. the quality or ſtate of 
or duty. being broader than long. 0 

OLG A TION, 8. FBr. Hane, Lat:} | O'BLOQUY, S. [obloquor, Lat. cenſorious 
the neceſſity of doing or emitting any action in ſpetch ; language by which any or thi 
order tor be happy; The binding power of any | is repreſented to ĩts diſadvantage; 3 flander; 
oath, png. 8 or contract; an act which | cauſe of reproach. 7 25 
ds to re eee OBEY yp 0 ny 2 - OBNOX« 


4 OBS 
- OBNO/'XIOUS, Adj. [obnoxins, Lat.] — 
2 liable to be puniſhed 5 liable to be expo- 


N 8. the quality or 
ſtate of being rp or being liable to ppniſh- 
ment. 


OBNO'/XIOUSLY, Adv. ina Nate of "REY | 


zection, or in the ſtate of one liable to punich- 
ment. 

- To OBNPU'BILATE, V. A. [obrubulatam, 
Lat. J to cloud; to make obſcure. 
OBSCE'NE, Adj. fFr. obſcænus, Lat.] im- 
modeſt; ſmutty ; raifing unchaſte ideas; of- 
ſenſive or diſguſting; inauſpicious ;- nns 
„Birds obſcene take flight. Dryd. 

-QBSCE'NELY; Adv. in an immodeſt, un- 
chaſte, or imutty manner. 

OBSCENEN ESS, or OBSCENITY, s 

ſcenice, Fr. J, impurity or immodeſty in 

ought, word, or deed, 

OBSCURA/TION, S. [obſcuratio, Lat.] 
the act of darkening,. or gepriving of light; 
the fate of being deprjved of light. 

OBSCURE, Adj. [ obſcur, Fr.  ebſcurus, 
Lat.] dark; gloomy, Not eaſily to be under- 
Hood z MR Woe or difficult, applied to wri- 
tings. Not noted or famous. He is an 8 
«6 {cre perſon, Aiterbury. | 

To, OBSCU!RE, V. A, [ohexre, Lat] to 
darken ; to make lefs viſib 
to render les eaſy to be underſtood, applied io 
the mind. To ceprive. of beauty or disnity, 
applied to ranks... - 

OBSCU'/RELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner. as 


to ſhew want or privation of light; in 8 dark | 


or. glopmy manner; out of fight); in a mean, 
Private manner; ina ſlation neither conſpicuous | 
ar famous. * 


OBSCUREN ESS, or OBSCU'RITY; iS: 


Tebſcuritè, Fr. chſeuri tas, Lat. ] a ſtate of dar- 


rſs, or that wherein is a privation of light; 


pry acy ; a ſtate wherein a perſon lives unpb- 1 


-rved, or unknown, Darkneſs of e 

applied to words. | 

ORBSECRA/TION, S. [obfecratio, Lat.] in- 
treaty, or ſupplication. 

O'BSEQUIES, S, [ohſgues, Fr. from obſe- 

uium, Lat. 
pron, by way of reſpect to a perſon at his in- 
terment. . and Craſhaw uſe it in the fin- 
gular, which Johnſon ſuppoſes more proper, 
though the whole body of authors is againſt 
them. With ſilent oefeguy, and funeral 
4“ train,” Milt. Agoniſt, 
OBSE/QUIOUS, Adj. [ from obſer 
Lat, ] obgdient; complaiſant in order to pleaſe 
or gratify, 

OBSE/QUIDUSNESS, 8. paſſive obedience, 
or compliance with the humours and wiſhes of 

ther, in order to gain his eſteem, 

" OBSERVABLE, Adi. [from obſerus, Lat,] 

arkable; deſerving notice. 

-  OBSE'RVANCE, S, Er, ] reſpect; reli- 
kious or ceremonial jererence; the practice of 
any duty or command; a law or rule for prac 
bee gr conduct; careful e z Atention; 
wy 7 : 


e. Figuratively, | 


- 
— 4 


the funeral or burial -ites per- 


08s 


- ORSE'RVANT, Part. [ obſerwane, L.at.] 
attentive; careful; watchful z obedient; z res 
ſpectfully attentive; ſubmiſſive. 

OBSERVATTION, S. P Fr. ebſerwiri, 
Lat.] the act of taking notice of things and 
perſons, and drawing interences thereby; a re. 
mark ; an animadverſion; a notion gained by 
conſidering perſons or things, In Sea Language, 
the act of taking the ſun or any ſtar's meridian 
altitude, to find the latityde of a place. 

OBSERVATrOR, 8. C obſeruuteur, Fr.] 
one that conſiders a ching attentively, or makes 
remarks on any accurrence z- one that makes 
obſervations concerning the heavenly bodies, 

 OBSERVA'TORY,'*S, a place built for 
making aſtronomical obſeryations, e 


che heavenly bodies. 


To OBSERVE, V. A, Cobfireds pr. ob- 
ſervo, Lat.] to watch ; to look at; to regard 
or conſider with attention; to perceive bþ at- 
tention z..to regard 3 to keep religiouſly. Neu- 
terly, to apply the mind or eye witn great atten. 
tion; to be attentive. 

OBSERVER, S. one who looks: vigilantly 
or attentively at perſons,” or things; one that 
remarks,-Jooks on, or beholds ; one Who prac. 
tiles any rite, cuſtom, or lav. 

OBSERVINGELY,'.Adv.- with: attention, 
heed, or care. 

OBSE'SSION,: 8. [eb/effio, Lat.] the aQtof 
beſieging. In Divinity, the firſt attack * Sa- 
tan, antecedent to poſſeſſion. 

OBSOLE TE, Adj. [obſoletur, 127 notin 
uſe ; worn out ; unfaſhionable. 

OBSOLE'TENESS, S. the quality of being 
no longer uſed, or of being out of faſhion. 

j OB/STACLE,..: S. ¶ Fr. : obftaculum, Dat] 


power, either of body or mind. 


longing to a midwife. . 
QRSTEFRICA'TION, 8. performing the 
part of a midwife, + 
OB/STINACY, S. [obftination, Fr. bins 
tio, Lat ] the act of refuſing to act or aſſent, 
notwithſtanding the moſt reaſonable and cogent 
| motives, | 
OB'STINATE, Adj jo  [obſftinarus, Lat.] re- 
fuſing to act or aſſent; immoveably reſolved, 
OB/STINATELY), Adv. in ſuch à man- 


ner as to remain culpably fixed or reſolute; 


in ſych a manner as to be inſtexidiy ieſo · 
late. 


of being immoveably fixed in opinion, or in- 
flexibly reſolved either to omit or commit an 
action, notwithſtanding che ſtrongeſt reaſons to 
the contrary. 

OBSTIPATTION, 8. Lee Lat.] 
act of ſtopping up any 


OBSTREPEROUs, Adj. | obftrepers' 
Lat.] making..a loud noiſe from a Turbuleut 
or obſtinate diſpoſition. 


OBSTREPERQUSLY, Adv. in a pa or 
| clamorous manner. 

OBSTRE/PEROUSNESS, 8. loudneſs, OC» 
caſloned by clamour, e or TT ; 


ſomething which oppoſes the- exertion. n, 
OBSTE!TRIO, - Adj." [obferrix, Lar.] be- 


OB/STINATENESS, 8. the quality or ſtate 


4 - 
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to OBSTRUICT, v. A, [obfruftur, from 
| ebfiruo, Lat. ] to block up any paſſage. Figu- 
catively, t0 wan Fra or be in the way of; 
to oppoſe, or retard by oppoſing. 
CBSTRU/CTION, 8. [ obftrudio, Lat) 
any hindrance, difficulty, obſtacle, or impedi 
ment; which hinders the action of any body, 
or the gxertion of the powers and faculties of 
the body or the ſoul. In Medicine, the ſtop- 


human body, ſo as to prevent the flowing. f 
any fluid through it, 

OBSTRU'CTIVE, Dos Lohr if, Fr,] 
cauſing hindrance or impediment. 

wn IVE,S, any thing which hin- 
ders or-impedes 

OBSTRUENT, part. 12 — Lat.] 
ſtopping or blocking up any 

OBSTUPEFA'CTIVE, Adj. [offlupefaBtus, 
from obAlupefacio, Lat.] Auel ping z or obſtruct 
ing the vigour of the mind, 
& is obPupefaive,”* Abbot. 

To OBTAVIN, V. A. 6 Fr. obtines, 
Lat.] to gain, acquire, or procure by means of 
labour and diligence ; to acquire by means of 
favours or entreaty. Neuterly, to continue in 
uſe ; to be eſtabliſhed; to prevail or ſucceed. 

OBTAINABLE, Adi. capable of n 
procured. 

OBTA/INER, S. one that acquires any 
thing by labour, conceſſion, or. by. means of 
his own entreaties, and the kindneſs of an- 
other. 

To OBTE ND, v. A. obtendo, Lat,] to 
oppoſe; to hold out in oppoſition; to pretend ; ; 
to makce uſe of reaſon as a pretext ; to impute 
to as the cauſe.” © Nr heavin for what- 
« cer ills lb WP agg 108 uſed. 

To Orr. V obig 82 We to 


3 implore. 


Dryd, 

OBTESTA!TION, 8. laub oh the 
act of heſeeching or imploring. 

OBTRECT A'TION, S. [obtreBatus, Lat.] | 
the act of robbing a perſon of his character or 
ee by the imputation of falſe crimes ; ; 


er. 
To QBTRU!DE, V. A. [obtrudo, Lat.] to 
force into any. ſtate by violence or impoſture z 
to force by frequent importunity, 


OBTRU'DER, S. a perſon that endeavourt 
to make any think paſs for what it GE ge 


impoſture and importunity, ** The 
of falſe ones. Boyle. 

OBTRU'SION, 8. L Lond the 
act of forcing into any ſtate by v or im- 
poſture, 

OBTRU'SIVE, Adj. inclined to force one's 


felf, or any ching elſe, upon another. Not 
85 obvious, not obtru five, but retir d. Par. 


To OBT ND, V. A. laude Lat.] to 


blunt, dull, quell, or 
OBTURA!TION, 8. obturatus, Lat.] the 
at of ſtopping up any paſſage or aperture, by 
earng ſom 


n | 


4 The force of it | 


Ree. 


and angular, Lat.] having obtuſe angles, or an- | 


gles Jarger than right ones. 
- OBTU!SE, Adj. [obtufus; Lat.] nat point- 


ed or ſharp ; blunt. Figuratively, dull, ſtupi- 
fied-; not quick, . Thy ſenſes then obtuſe.” 


Par. Loft. 


Scarcel c tible ; OO 
An oſs ly  percep 


ſound. 
OB rv SELY, Adv, Bak an edge 


point; in a dull, ſtupid, and almoſt infeatible- | 
page, or blocking up any canal or paſſage in the | manner 


OBTVU'SION, S, the a& of dulling or 
blunting; the Rate of being made ſtupid, or in 
a great meaſure deprived of ſenſation, * Ob- 


© tufion of the ſenſes,” 
To OBVE/RT, v. De Lat.] to 
turn towards, « If its be obverted to- 
« wards us. Watts. 

To O'BVIATE, V. A. [obviatum, Lat, ab- 
vier, Fr.] to go to meet; to meet in 
to prevent; to ſet aſide. 

obvius,. Lat, 


O'BVIOUS, Adj. mesting 


any thing; oppoſed i in front to any thing. Fi- 


guratively, open; expoſed. Obwious to dify. 


py „ . Lal. Eaſily diſcovered, or 

1 70 to ſentiments. g 
O'B SLY, Adv. without much 7 = 

is or thou at 5 at firſt fight ; evidently 


gy", 
/BYIO NESS, S. the ſtate or quality of 
Bos evident, apparent, or eaſily Song 
and underſtood by the mind. | 

To OBU'MBRATE, V. A. [o bratum,. 
era to ſhade, cloud, or render any thing leſs 
viſible. 

OCCA'/SION, S. [Fr. ocoafio, Lat.] an in- 
cident, or thing which ſeems neither done or 
happening by deſign; an unforeſeen opportuni- 
ty ; an accidental cauſe; a proper time or rea- 
ſon for doing any thing; a caſual or . 
need or exigence. 

To OCCA!SION, v. A. 3 Fr. 
to cauſe without defign 3 ; to cauſe or produce; 
to influence or induce, . Occaſions men to 
4 make ſeveral combinations.** Locke. £ 

OCCA'SIONAL, Adj. [occofiencl, Fr.] ca- 
ſual ; incidental; not made defignedly or on 
purpole ; ; producing withaut deſign 3 Þ produced 


by occaſion, particular circumſtance, or hx. nk? 


cidental exigence. 

OCCASIONALLY, Adv. cafually, or on 
account of ſome. preſent or utiforeſeen emer- 
ncy ; incidentally, 


duces by defign or accident. 
OCCECA'TION, 8. 
act of blinding, or making 
OC!CIDENT, 8. 1 Lat.] the weſt. 
*< His bright paſſage to the occident. Shak, 
Not in uſe. 


weſtern. 


tern. 
' OCCVT PITAL, Adj. [occipitalir, Lat.] placed 
in the hinder part of the head. 


ing over it, | - OCCIPUT, 8. [Lat.] the hinder = of 
ee Adj. [from obe ſus the head. 


*Yy4 To 


the way; 


OCCA'SIONER, S. one that cauſes or pro · . 
Here Lat.] the 


OCCIDE/NTAL, Adj. Farcidabtalrs, Lat] 
OCCIDUOUS, adj. [rcciduur, Lat.] weſe 


| 
E 
[ 
ö 
i 


_ tion of the body of the moon, or 


common event; the ſtate of b 


clayex particles, readily diffuſed in water, and 
of diffetent colours. 


ige the qualities of ochre. 


98 * 
3 o U DE, v. A. „Lat. to. 
oha the Brown. 


Hut 1 | 
in * 
OCCLU!SE; Ach. [orrtuſus, Lats] ſhut up; 1 


Occu⸗ LT, Adj, Forewlee, Fr. ISR Lat.] | 


ſecret ; hidden; ae undiſcoverable. 
OTA rION, 8. {[occufratio, Lat,] 3 in 

Aſtronomy, the hiding, or time of Hiding Aa 

ſtar from our fight, when eclipſed by interpoſi- 


or ſome other 
et between it and us, 

OCCU/LTNESS, S. the ſtate of being ſecret, 
hid, or not 5 1 the 5 
OC'CUPAN 8 occupans, Lat, a 

of taking poffeffon, b 
 OC'CUPANF, 8. [occupans, . one chat 
takes poſſeſſion. 


To OCCUPATE; v. A atm, Lat. 


from occupo, Lat,] to poſſeſs hold, or take | 
| . happening 
years, 


up. 

* OCOUPAFION, S. [Fr. oecupatio, Lat.] 
the act of taking poſſeſſion; an employment, 
buſineſs, trade, or calle: | 


OCCUPHER, 8. [rom occupy] on 
con why apy 


one that ney pO 
eniploy 
To Seebrr. v. A. e Fr. occu 7 
Lat.] to poſſeſs, keep p, or take up ; 85 employ 
ch ov J dc follow as a trade or bu noo to. 
„or expend. All the 1d occu- 
tc pied in the work. Exod, xxxviii, Neuer 5 
. to ctiſe or follow any'bufineſs. 
TO — N. [occurro, Lat,] to pre- 
ſent to the memory or underſtanding; enk 
_ = t places to meet, claſh, or 


 OCEU'RRENCE, S. [Fr.] an ineident or 
ing often 
ſented to the abel or happeni 5 8 * 


' OCCU'RRENT, S. CLeccurent, Fr, bccurren, 


Lat event or thing that hap 
edis RSION, $8. Foceurſus, = SIS] 
— 3 oegaſioned by the meeting 
ether. 
5858 CEAN, S. [Pr. oceanus, Lat, wxcavoc, 1 
5 vaſt colleQtion of falt and navigable water 
encompaſſes the whole globe of the earth ; 
its furface e Toe —_ Keil's computation, | 
408 8 ob ſquare es, and. its 
5 * a Feen to be one - ng fo 
its — ee quantity of water myſt be 21, 372,626] 


_— 


and a half _ cubic miles. Any boundleſfs or im- 
menſe expanſe or idea, © The boundleſs: oceans. 


£ of etexnity, Locle: 
OCEAN, Adj, belonging to the main ſea. 
86 Swim the ocean fream. Par. Eg. Seldam 


P 
OcHRE, 8. Cocbre, ocre, Fr. „Gr. ] 


earth that has a ropgh. and naturally. ol ſur- 
face, Nightly* cohering, compoſed 'of las ſoft 


O'CHREOUS, Adj. conſiſting of qchre. 
O'CHREY, Adj. abounding in ochre ; hav- 


Aa\ 


089 D 


to neren s burg conſiſting of eight iu 


AGONAL, Adj. having eight angles, 

OCTANGULAR, Adj. from 623, and an. 
gulur, Lat, ] having eight 

OCTA! LARNESS, 8. the quality of 
having eight angles. 

_ _ Of'CTANT,' — O'CTILE, Adj; Lotto, Lat.] 

in Aſtrology, to a planet in ſuch 
a a pets n & to another, that: their 
places are only one eighth of x cirele, or 48 de- 

diſtant . each other. 

OCTAVE, a aus, Lat.] the eighth 
| day after ſome particular feſtival ; according to 
Ainſworth, eight days together after a feſtival, 
In Maßch an eighth, er harmonical interval 
conſiſting of eight tones or es of ſounds. 
' . OCTAYVO,' 8. [Lat.] applied to 4 book, 
whoſe leaves are one eighth of a ſheet of paper, 

OCTE'/NNIAL 41 « {from obo, and annur, 
eight ery eighth Amer} laſting 


f OCTO'BER, 8. | [Lat.J the tenth month 
order from] 

O'ETONARY, Adj. [ofFonaring, Lat. ] con- 
8 of eight belonging to the pram 


eonon, Adj. [from hay, and 
oculus, Lat.] having eight eyes. Spiders, for 
66 the moſt part, are octonocular. Derb. ' 

OCTOPE'TALOUS, Adj. [from ende, and 


rilahor, Gr. Mk eight flower leaves 
"O'CTOS from o, and cup, 

Gr.] the face oy „ ilding Having eight co- 

lumns. 

ag rurkx, AG. [ ofuplus, Lat, ] eight 


O'CULAR; Adj. ket, Fy; From oculn, 


— boy rn, on eyes known or diſco- 


O!CUL.ARLY, Ads, in fuck a manner 38 
to be viſible to the eye; by means of the fight. 
O'CULATE, Adj. ſoculatus, Lat 3 having 
knowing of perceivin by the eye. 
 OCULET'S. ort ut, Lat. 1 one who pro- 
| les do ee th 9 orders of the eye; 


1 „ oO 2 * 


jewellers, an accidental variety of the agate kind, 
; having N grey horny ground, "ith lar deli- 
neations, and in the middle a ſpeele or ſpot, re- 
ſemblintz the ſight of the eye, whence it derives 
its name, 

ODD, Adj. Cod, odid, Brit, rare; 'odene, Ruff. 
edne, Sithv. * a, Swed.] not even; not to be 
meaſured by any even nüpber; Hot to be di. 
vided into even numbers; fomething more; z 
ſomething exceeding a round number, or 
number mentioned; particular; ſtrange; hot 
minded; "whimſical ; fantaſtica ; UNCOMMOn, 

O'DDLY, Adv, bs a ſtrange, fingular, or un- 
accountable manner; in ſuch a manner as not 
to be divided into an even nu 


O!DDNESS, 8. See Oath the Hate of be- 


ing uneven, or not to be diyided into even parts 


or numbers; the quality of being fingular, be” 
coliar,' ſtrange, or uncouth, 


en, 8. . elo, al. d dene, e 


ODDS, 8. the exceſs of two [ag with 


O'CULVS II, 8. [Lat. among modern 


1 


« che threw the odium of the | on me. 


e gave willags.”* Shak. 


„ 


„„ 
each other; a ſtate wherein there are more 


chances againſt than for a thing; a quarrel, de- liſh, and expreſſes 
| wal 2 Shak, 
inn 641) - 


bate, diſpute, or difference. 

ODE, S. [u, Or,] a lyric poem, written 
to be ſung to muſic leſſer kind is charac- 
teriſed by its ſweetneſs and eaſe; and the greater 
by the ſublimity of its ſentiments, the elevation 
of its raptures, and the quickneſs of its tran · 
ſitions. D | 

O'DIOUS, Adj. '[odieux, Fr, ' odioſus, Lat.] 
deſerving hatred ;z "expoſed to hate; caufing 
hate, bode 

O'DIQUSLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner as to 
cauſe hate. 5 3 

O'DIOUSNESS, S. the quality which ren- 
ders a perſon ot thing the object of hatred ; the 
ſtate of being hated, "| = | 

O'DIUM,'S, [La J. the quality of render- 
ing a perſon culpable, or expoſing to hate. 


Drys, | 
Pom u Ag odoratus, Lat. ] ſcented, 
or affecting the organ of ſmelling. | 
ODORVFFEROVUS, Adi. 1 — Lat. 
affecting the organ of ſmelling: uſually appli 
to things that produce a ſweet ſcent, - 
ODORUFEROUSNESS, S. the quality of 
exciting a ſweet ſcent; fragrance, © | 
O/DOROVUS, Adj. ſodorus, Lat.] affecting 
the ſmell with a ſweet ſcent; fragrant. 
O'DOUR, S. [odewr, Fr, odor, Lat. ] a ſcent 
or ſmell, whether good or bad; but moſt pro- 
ly applied to'a ſweet one, OO 7 
OE, a dipthong borrowed from the Gyeeks, 
pronounced like an e, but not properly belong- 
ing to our language, L p Sp 
OECONO/MICS, S. [pronounced economics ; 
aconemique, Fr. from cin chef, Gr. ] the ma- 
OECONO MIS T, S. ſaconemus, Lat. on- | 
v-4uog, Gr. ] one who manages à family; one 
who conducts his affairs with prudence and diſ- 
ine e ASE LP 
OECONO MV, S. [aconemie, Fr. grconomia, 
Lat.] the act of prudently managing a family 
or houſe 3 thriftineſs ; good huſbandry, 
OECUME/NNICAL, Adj. [from dene, 
Gr.] general; reſpecting or including the whole 
habitable world. „ 5 
OED EMA, S. from erde, Gr. ] a ſwel- 
ling, confined, by ſurgeons oo a white, ſoft, in- 


ſenfible tumor, proceeding from cold and aqueous 
humors, fach as thoſe that happen to perſons in 


a dropſy, 7 
OEDE'MATIC, or OEDE'/'MATOUS, Adj. 
of the nature of an oedema, or white, foft, in- 
ſenſible ſwelling. e pans 
OEVLLAD, 8. [oeillgde, Fr,] à glance; 
2 wink or 8 by the eye. 0 She 


OR, contracted in from or. 

OESO/PHAGUS, S. pronounced efopha- 
gut; from otcog, and pu, Gr 4 in Anatomy, 
the gullet, or wembrandous pipe or paſſage, 
beg +. our faod is conveyed from the mouth to 


A 


b- 


, 


| 


with 


bk 


N 


þ 


or, Prep. s 2 aeg 5 Lat. ar Gr. 


hy 
/ 


a particle uſed to expreſs the genitive in En- 


„ From Corcyra, 
1 0 to z concerg- 


t acquaintance." Swift, A to. „ They 
«* do of right ben . vou, Tillatſ. U ſed 
reciprocal pronoun, it implies power, 
ability, 'choice, or willingneſs, wee 


Ne man gf an nt family. Cla rend. G 
times it fignifies'the matter of which any thing 


is made, © The chariot was all of cedar, 


„ 
3 


When put before an indefinite expreffion of 
time, it gives it an adverbial ſi gnification. 

i late. 7; ei lately, In almoſt all theſe ſenſes 
it ſeems to have been borrowed from, or uſed 


in imitation of, the Latin prepoſitions, a, ab, 


abs, ex, and de, bel | 
OFF, Adv, %, Belp.] Johnſon obſerves, 
that the chief . this Lit is to'conjoin it 


with the verbs, come, fly, and take, and that 


it is generally oppoſed to on, and fignifies mo- 


_ or the action of moving a thing from its 
piace, When dea! 
diſtance,” © Seartely off a mile. Shak, In 
Painting or Statuary, projection or relief. After 


go, it implies vaniſhing, abſence, or departure. 


Abſolutely, it implies diſappointment, defeat or 
interruption ; as, The affair is %. When 
oppoſed ' to on, it implies in beha 
en applied to any action, it implies change, 
alteration, - or diverfion, Of band, ſigniſiet 
without ſtudy or premeditation. 5 
OFF, Interj. an expreſſion of 'abhorrence, or 
command to depart or go to a diſtance, « Of? 


“c or I fly for ever from thy fight.” Smith, 


OFF, Prep. fupported by or making uſe of; 
dare to on or pn. At a diſtance, applied to 
P . 2 2 : 

OFFAL, S. [a, Lat. Skinner derives it 


from and fall 
is not eaten at table; carrion, or eoarfe fleſh. 


Figuratively, refuſe, or that which is of no va« * 


lue, and would otherwiſe be thrown away; any 
thing of no value. e 

OFFE/NCE, 8. [offer um, Lat,] any thing 
which may cauſe d on account of being 
contrary to law, or the inclination of another 3 
any thing that may injure or diſpleaſe. 


OFFE/NCEFUL, Adj. cauſing diſpleafure; 


© CS 


injurious, or contrary to law. 


OFFE/NCELESS, Adj. without doing in- 


Jory, or_doing any. thing tat.” any caaly Aus 


. ; 
To OFFEND, V. A. [offendo, Lat.] to cavfe 


diſpleaſure; to do any thing contrary to a per- 
ſon's inclinations 3 to commit OY that 
may occafion anger, difpleafure, or be c 

to faw. | 4 7 
provoke anger; to be guilty of a tranſßreſſſon 
or viokation of any rule. | „ 


OFFENDER, S. one who has done nx 


thing contrary to à law, or has Giſpleaſed ane 


thing 
> 


_—_ | : 
| _QEFFE*NDRESS, S. a woman that does my 


have this ſenſe of wür. Small- 
ridge. Among, © Any clergyman of my own. 
ccording 


Of himſelf 
„ is none: but that infinite. Dryd. Applied 
to families, being born of; extraction. A 


When applied to meaſure, it ſigniſies 


or favour, 


waſte meat, or that which 


ary 
Neuterly, to tranfgrefs any law; te 


1 RS," * 
N—NU1ä— —ũ———— — gs — 


an at 


— Cu OA AG N 
* 


= 4 
— wor 5 „ e 
g . > ; 
” Fa * - 


—_— any office 3 5 


3 Orr 


injure ano 


Fit for - afſailing, oppoſed to wee — 
to arms. 

OFFENSIVRI v, Adv. in ſuch a manner as | 
to did eaſe, cauſe uneaſineſe, or hatred; or to 
ſeem like an attack, oppoſl to deſenvly, 

OFFE/NSIVENESS, S. the quality of eau- 
Gng diſpleaſure, ancafineſa, injury , or diſguſt, - 

To OFFER, V. A. { offera, Lat. 
to preſent to a perſon; to hold ſo as ga. perſon 
may receive, To ſacrifice, when applied to the 
Deity. To bid, applied to price or value. To 
attempt 3 to propoſe. Neutetly, to be preſent, 
or to preſent Rafe z to malte an attempt. 

OFFER, 8. {offre, Fr.] the act of propo- 
fing an advantage to another; a propoſal made 
to another for his choice or acceptance; the 
price bid for any commodity at a ſale or market; 
or endeavour. 

O/FFERER.,. S. one who makes a propoſal 3 
one who ſacrifices, applied to the rites. uſed in 
worſhip. 

O'FFERING, 8. any VA facrificed. on a 
religious account. 

OFFER TOR, S. [ offerteire, Fr.] the thing 
offered; the act of offering ; the 850 where 
alms are e offered i in a church. 

 O'FFICE, S. [Fr. officitm, Lat. + any. public 

or employment; the. peculiar end for 
which any thing is made or deſigned; an act of 
benevolence or goed - will, proffered by a perſon 
of his on accord; an at of worſhip; a room 
in a houſe appropriated to a particular buſineſs ; 
a place where buſineſs is tranſacted; from off- 
erna, Lat. 

 O'FFICER, S. a man employed by the pub- 
tic; a commander in an army; one that has 
the power of apprehending criminals, and ar- 
reſting debtors, 

| O'FF ICERED, Adj., fupplied with com- 
manders. | 935 

OFFICIAL, Adj. [Fr.] conducive; per- 

aging to any public 


_ OF FICIAL, 8. a perſon commiſſioned to 
cauſes in an eccleſiaſtical court. oy 
OFFI'CIALTY, S. the charge or poſt of an 
official. 
To OFC IA TE, v. N. to diſcharge any 
office, generally applied to acts of worſhip z to 
form an office for another. 
OFFICI/NAL, Adj. Le 
Apothecaries, uſed in the 
OFFIV/CIOUS, Adj. [officieus, Fr. officieſus, 
Lat.] doing good offices or acts of kindneſs, in 
a good ſenſe. Aſſiſting or intermeddling with 
<6 affairs of another, without being invited. or 
welcome ; forward, in a bad ſenſe, ; 
OFFVCIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to be too fond of aſſiſting a perſon, or inter- 
meddling in bis affairs, without being afked or 
welcome. | Kindly, or with unaſked kindneſs, 
in a good ſenſe, © Let thy goats Wel be 
& nurſt. Dryd. 


ina, Lat, ] among 


-| OFFSPRING; S. the thing 


efrir, Fr.] 


EET 


Qing contrary to law, or what may  diſpoaſe or | © OFFI/CIQUSNESS, 8. too great a readine; 
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nother. | to aſſiſt or oblige another, commonly uſed in a 
"OFFENSIVE, Adj. 922 from er. 
| ſes, Lat. ] cauſing. anger, diſpleaſure, or A 


bad ſenſe. Service, in a good ſenſe, 
OFFING,. 8. the act of_heeting to a diſ- 


| O/FFSET, S. a farout or ſhoot of a plant. 


OFF-SCOURING, S. a part rubbed of in 
cleaning or ſcouring ; refuſe. 
ted or 
generated children ; daſcendants; à produc · 
tion of any kind, 

OFT, Adv, f Sax, ] frequently $1 ſeveral 
| times, 

O/FTEN, Adj. {in the comparative, oftener 
in = ſuperlative, feng many en fre- 

quently, 
hy \OFTENTI'MES, Adv. many times; more 
than once or twice; 3 frequently. 

OF'TIMES, Adv. many times; frequently, 

OGE'E, or O'GIVE, S. in Architecture, a 
moulding, conſiſting of a round and a hollow, 
almpſt in the form of an 8. 

To OGLE, V. A. [ogh, Belg.] to view | 
with fide or does glances, in order 10 eſcape 
notice. 

O0 LER, 8. [vogebler, Belg.] one that views 
another by fide or ſtolen glarices, 

OH, Inter). an exclamation 9 of to 
expreſs ſorrow, pain, or ſurprize., 

OIL, S. [æl, ele, Sax. biule, Fr. alaum, Lat.] 
a fat, unctuous, thin, and inflammable Juice 
drawn from ſeveral bodies, either by expreſſion 
or diſtillation. 8 

OIVLINESS, 8. grealineſs ; the quality ap- 
proaching to, or reſembling that of oll. 

OIL. MAN, 8. one whe trades in oils, 


pickles, Sc. 
3 2 ſhop. where oil, pickles, 


1 


OVL-SHOP, $ 
and other commodities, are vendet. 

OL, Adj, fat; greaſy ; reſembling oil. 

To OIL, V. A. to ſmear with oil. 

OIV'LYPALM, S. a tree. 

To OINT, V. A. Joint, Fr.] to anoint 3 to 
ſmear with ſomething greaſy. 

OVNTMENT, 8 a bee made of unc 
tuous, oily, or greaſy ſubſtances.” 

_O'KER, S. See Ocbre. 

OLD, Adj. [eald, ald, Sax. ] advanced in 
years, or beyond. the middle age of life, Of 
long continuance, oppoſed to new. Ancient, 
oppoſed to modern, Subſiſting before ſomething 
elſe, oppoſed to laſt, Long praQtiſed, habituated 
to, or inveterate. In familiar or burleſque ou 
guage, more than enough; a frequent _—_— 
of the ſame thing, He would have old turn- 
« ing the key.” Shak, Of old, fignifies. long 
ago, or in times long paſt. 

OLDFA'SHIONED, Adj. made in a form 
at preſent laid aſide, or not uſed. 
| O'LDNESS, S. the quality ef having lived 
or continued a great number of years; the qua- 
lity of being impaired by age or length of time. 

OLEA'GINOUS, Adj. [oleagineux, Fr. 


oily. 
OLEA/GINOVUSNESS, S. the quality ot 
bs 25 being =" 12 
ANDER, S. the plant > 
| i pl e n. 


{ 


cards pla ayed by by three 


Su 


[Lat.] Tthe witd olive. ol 


. 91 


Adi. WH, Lat.] oily, 
En A 11 Lade f. hay- | 
Ing the ſenſe of ſm 


0110 RCH. 7 Ivo Aj. Coligarchigus, Fr. | 
ol garcbieus, Lat.] belonging to an oligarchy. 

0 oped 8. [from Tait bY 

Gr.] 4 form of government, which places ub 
fp power in a ſmall number, y. the 
nobles ; an atiftocracy. : 

,s. (ole, Span.) a rich did made of 
different ſorts of 

O'LITORY, Adj, Leite, Lat.] belonging 
to a kitchen garden. 

" OLIVA/STER, AM. oliwafire, Fr. 1 darkly; 
brown; an hg 10 Oli 2 and pale. Bac. 

0LivE, 8 


ducing an oblong it about the fize of a dam- 
Jon, which is pickled : it i3 likewiſe famous 


ry e r ay he, exablem | 


nE, 8. ¶ bembre, Span-] 2 e of 
perſons. 

OMEGA, S. for. we great or 
vame of che laft letter in the Sade Ay 
and thetefore uſed figuratively in Scripture for 
the laſt, and, oppoſed tq Alpha, the firſt. letter 
of that ' alphabet; implies neceſſary exiſtence, or 


that which exiſted from all eternity a parte ante, 


2 mw exiſt in its own nature to all eternity to 
| 14758. a and Omega. Rev. i. 3. 
ELI 


its S. ¶ Lat. ] any fign or token by which 
2 future event may be foretold, _ 
 O'MENED, Adj. containing prognotics, or 
ſigns by which future events may be . 
OMENTUM, 'S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
cawl, 
OMER, 8. [n Heb,] a Hebrew 'meaſure 
e ee about three pints and an half En- 


gl'ſh. 

"To O'MINATE, v. A. ſominatum, Lat.] to 
ſhew ſomething. future by ſore ſign or token. 

OMINA“TION, S. a fign by which ſome- 
thing future is foreſeen; 

O'MINOUS, Adj. [from omen] foreſhewing 
ſome future ill, generally uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
Containing Ggns or a of ſomething either 
good or ill, in a neutral ſenſe 


oP Adv. with tokens of fore | 


future ill, commonly applied in a bad ſenſe. 

' O©MINOUSNESS, 'S. the quality of betoken- 
ing ſome future ill or good. 

OMTSSION, S. [omiſſus, Lat.] the act of 
neglecting or forbeariog to do ſomething that 
ought to be done; A ICE I JOUR 00 in 
writing; a ect. 

To OMVT, V. A. | [omirto, Lat.] to leave 
out, or not to mention, applied to writing or 
ſpeaking, To A wor doing what ought*ta be 
done, applied to 

« Om 


„ OMV TTANCE, 8. forbearance, 
* fance is no quittance,” Shak, 2 
OMNIPA/RIQUS, Adj, b Lat.] 

of all kinds or varieties. 


[Fr. , Lat.] à tree pro- 


omeltte, Sax. ] a pancake of | 


eesti 8 things. © The omni 
40 pie; * . LP. Oy” aſe, 
On NI'FORM, Aij. [omnifornin, ler.] of 


ebe p Robs, Adj. lemi, and genus 


| Lat.] conſiſting of all kinds, 


'OMNI/FOTE CE, or OMNIPOTENCY, | 


[s. [ emnipetentia, Lat.] power capable of per- 


forming every thing that does not imply a con- 
tradition ; infinite power. 

OMNI PO TEN T, Adj. [onnipetens, Lat. 
infinitely powerful, 

OMN IPRE/SENCE, S, [omnis, and . 
Lat.] a preſence which is every where, 
cluded no where, 

OMNIPRE'SENT, Adj.preſent every where, 

OMNPSCIENCE, or OMNVSCIENCY,. 
omnis, and Gentia, 1 1 the knowledge of all 
things; infinite know | 

OMNVSCIENT, Adj. [omnin, and ſcien, 
—1. knowing every thing; of infinite know- 


OMNI'SCIOU S, Adj. [annis, and ſcio, Lat.] 
the | knowing all things, 

O'MOPLATE, S. [wpeo;, and rAaTv;, G 1 
the ſhoulder blade, or the two bones, f. 
on.the hind part of the upper ribs, one on each 


II 


fide. 

OMPHALO/PTIC, $. 8. Tete pg, and or- 
ring, Gr. ] an optie glafs, convex an both ſides, 
and called a convex lens. 


ON, Prep. [an, Sax. aen, Belg. an, Teut.] 
upon; ſupported by; or covered with; the 
| fabje&t of action; dependance or reliance,. or 
the object of dependance. «© On God's provi- 
% dence. Smallridge. The motive or occafion 
of any thing; as ſoon as any thing is done. 


* On the receipt of a letter. Dryd. The pe- 


riod at which any thing happens, Tor tt foe on 
that day. In ts, it is put before the thing 
threatened, and implies it will be in for 
want of compliance. « On. thy life.” Dad. 
The ſtate of any thing. © The heay'ns os 
<< fire.” Shak, A condition of a bargain or 
ſale, © On more eaſy terms.”” Ded. Some 
times it isuſed to imply diſtinftion or 

«© The Rhodians on the other ſide. Naallas. 
When ufed by contraction before it, it fignifies 
of. A gameſter has but a poor trade ont. 

Locke. 

ON, Adv. forward; in ſueceſſſon or progrefs ; : 
without ceaſing; upon the body. Her 
<< patches and jewels on. Prior, Reſolution” 
to advance, uſed eliptically for go on. | 

ON, Interj. a word of incitement or encon- 
ragement to proceed or attack, uſed eliptically 
inſtead of ge on 

ONCE, Adv. {pronounced wance] only one 
time ; a fingle time. Uſed with at, the fame 
time; in an indivifible point. of time; for- 
merly. * My foul had once ſome fooliſh fond- 
« neſs for thee,"* Audi. It is to be remarked. 
that this word ſeems to be rather a noun than 
an adverb, when it has at before it, or when it 
is joined with an adjective, aa 4 once, or 
© bs once," 


ONE, Adj. [qins, ana, ain, Goth. az, ane, 


OMNPFIC, Aj, [from c, and fa, 


any 


7 


2 


E ITE 
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— 

= © 
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| by an unite ; - any. 


; Y : "y 


O NY 
Ser. anus, Lat.] fin 9 any thing expreſſed. 


ith another, belong- 
ing to both. Oppoſed to another, different. 


- Oppoſed to other, one of the two . 5 


a perſon; concord; agreement; à perſon 


nmitely; 


Lat. 


otberwife it Hgnißes ſome time 


ar, Uſed with day, in 3 paſt ſenſe 
to come, — 
uſed with Aa future Stall the day 
« faint,” ies. 
ONE, S. followed with | 18 it implies 
fingly, or a fingle perſon. ce b ee by ons 
the ſuppliant crew.” " Dryd.. A Gogle thin 


ve 


a 
particular | character. © Ons that loved not 
6 wiſely.” Shak. This word is uſed in the 
plural, either when it ſtands for JO indeh- 
as, ( The great -oves of the World.“ 
Or when it relates. to ſomething ; before 
or is uſed inſtead of a noun plural; Ul, « © Theſe, 


4 ſucceſſes are more glorious—than ſuch ru- 


4 jnous nei. Clanv. Sometimes it is 7 be- 
fore an imperſonal verb, to fignify an . 


or man: this was by the Saxons exp 


men, as, % Man brobie tha bis Beafold. Ms 


iv, 10. But as Dr. Hickes judiciouſly obſerves, | 


our uſe of this word is either borrowed from 

5 Italian 27.0, Or on, Fr. 4 One wou'd ima- 
ine. Aterb. : 

* ONE'-EYED, Adj. having oy ſingle 


" OXEMROORITIC, s 8. [from ove; ric, 
Gr. onirocritigne, Fr.] an interpreter, of dreams, 
ONEIROCRITICAL, Adj. belonging, to 
the Interpretation of dreams, 
_ ONE'NESS, S. unity; the quality of being 
- but one, or indiviſible in more. 5 
0d is one, NE very oneneſs and meer 
cc uni 
" O'NEROUS, "Adj. [orereuz, Fx. 'aneroſus,, 
burthenfome, "Eiguratively, oppreſſive, 
I ON, S. [from oignon, Fr, ogwone, Ital.] 


25 aromatic, ftrong-ſcented, bulbous, coated 


/ 


and oxbicular 


root. 
' O'NLY,. Adj. [from one, Gael, or onclike, 


— by contraction only, ; anlie, Sax. ] ſingle; 
without any otber of the ſame kind or ſpecies; 1 


this above all other; this without any more. 
ONLY, Adv. fimply ; fingly 3 barely; 
thus and no otherwiſe ; ſingly, withou 


t any 
More. 
ONO'MANCY, S. [from ovoject, and Aar. 
bia, Gr. ] divination by names. 
eee e Adj. belonging to di- 


vination 

ONSET, 8. [ k [from, on and ſet] the firſt at- 

tack, or 

- O'NS CAUGHT, S. [from on and Jaughter] 
attack; aſſault. © By hege and onſlaught to| 
6e ioveſt,” Hudib, _ 

ONTO'/LOGIST, 8 1 from ontology] a me- 
taphyfician 3 or one who conſiders the proper- | 


ties of being i in the abſtract. 
ONTO'LOGY, S. Cen, and Neyo, 75 the 
_ of the affections or properties of 
or in the abſtract ; nen 
0 NWARD, Adv. [ondurard, Sax, ] for- 
ward ; in a forward ſtate; \ ſomewhat farther. 


vj OFBE 

Ice onyx ſtone, or an odoriferous ſnail or Hhe!l, 
Moeft of t ere are for lat ſenſe, 
The l is like that of th Ih called 


purpura. The animal or "(hail b filhed for in 
the eaſt in watery laces where the ſpikenard 
| grows a is its f We ſe 
aromatic. 
ONYX, 8˖. =y Gr, Jeon 7 m, 
an accidental 1285 of 1 agat 151 11 of 
a dark horny cvlour, . of u bluiſh 
; | white, and ſometimes of 'a F hen 2 plate 
of a rediſh' or fleſh colour les on 8 bock 
.* the 22 88 it is called a N 
LEY 10 e 3 7. or wert, 
ax. t ** z. mire at t 
; 78 * a eee . 
cc ntain an inding ene, 
The liquor of a a 
"To OO ZE, V. A. to flow by fh; to flow 
888 3 to lip away. 
_ DOZY, Adj. m e ; muddy; flimy. | 
1 OPAICATE, \ V. A. opagatus, Lat.] to 


. 


[ant loud, ſhade, or obſcure. 
CITY, S. td, 52 tas, Lat. 
cloudineſs ; eel WI 0 ich. Baker] 


ſeen through; the quality, 0: . void of 


light. 

| OPA!COVS, > dark 

void of light; Wee. ſpars, ban di 2 1 
OPAL, S. an elegant and EE, ngular ſtone, 


which, on account of its opacity ſoftneſs, 
is ſcarcely to be reckoned among 1 . pellucid 
| gems. It is naturally bright, ſmooth, and gloſ- 

, and dfplays all its beanties without the an 
0 "2 lapidary : in colour it reſembles. the fineſt 
mother of pearl, conſiſting of à bluiſh or greyiſh 
white; Puck when turned differently to the light, 
reflects all the colours of the rainbow, amongſt 
which the green, blue, and red are particularly, 
beautiful. The beſt ſtones come from the Eaſt- 


Indies, 
OPA!/QUE, S. [Fr. ends el opake ] 


dark ; having no light in to be ſeen 
Wo Cf . N ih 


Sax, 53 1. to Ie. 10 ut 
open; to cau 

* 4. 2 be pon ed by 
6 an y 
diſcloſe by 


0 


[from 100, 


te 
bark. 
| Op, er O'PEN, gl FTE, uſed a by 
'01d authors, and by them in its primary 
ſenſe] uncloſed; not locked or thut, Figura- 
tively, plain; "apparent ; pubhe ; 3 .without. art, 
diſguiſe, or reſerve. - Applied to the ſeaſon, not 
| cloudy, or gloomy. Free, unconfined, or, with- 
out cover, applied to the air, Expoleg, or 
without defence, applied to. danger or injuries. 
Attentive, applied either to che . or * 
and followed by * or 

OPEN ER, 8. 2 unlocks a door, 
8 puts it in ſuch a n that 


ene 8. in Scriptures uſed both 15 


an perſon or 
Ang Figurine, * 


= I Wy Wo © 


T 


dt d divides... 


ſentiment; liberality io giving. 


ambiguity z e freedom ___ en 


act; to produce 


6 * OPERATIVE; Adj. des the power of 


WES 


plains or interprets ang thing-that ſeparates | denne heady received 3 iniaginet) hut any 


OPEN-EY/ED, Adj. watchfol, 10 * Open-yed 
ce conſpiraey. Sat.. 
OPEN- HA HANDED, Ad. yenecous literal, 
er charitable- ; + 


OPEN-HBAIRTED, Adj. generous 3 *can- barn 3 inflexibly adhering to his own opinion. 5 


did 3 void of baſe reſerve. 
OPEN-HEA'RTEDNESS,. 8. gener of | 


OPENING, S. a breach or hole. Fj igura- 
tively, the ſight of a thing ata diſtance ; a faint, 
imperfect, and confuſed knowledge 

(/PENLY), Adv. in bene ; plainly L without 
ſubterfuge, reſexve,. or. artifice.. ; 

OPEN-MOU'/THED, Adj. greedy: Figura- 
tively, clamorous 3 unable to keep a ſecret. 

O'PENNESS; 8. freedom trom obſcurity or 
ſubterfuge, or artific 

O'PERA, S. [teal 12 4 pretical tale or fe- 
ae performed with vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic, and adorned with ſcenes, machines, and 


* ative Win 


of being done. 
O'PERANT, Adj. 
4 The moſt 


power to produce an 
6 rant poiſons. Shak. Obſolete. . 
To wap V. A. [aperatus, Lat] to 


-OPERA'T JON, Se. 1 Fr. peratis; Lat. I 
agency; influence ;- aAion z. the power of pro- 
— an effect, Fi guratively, an effect. In 

urgery, that part of medicine, or the art of 
— which depends on the uſe of inſtru- 


ments. The motions or employment of an 


adding g; efficacious. 
OPERATOR, S. [qr Fre] one that 
performs any cure by or. manual, 


operations. f * 


OPER OSE, Adj. [operoſus, Lat.] Iaborious; 
full of ROWE, Ads [perks I J 5 


OPHUTES, S. [from ee, Gr.] marble of 


a du reti ground, with: oblong, and 
WA pots of a lighter green. F 
OPHTHAY LMIC,- Adj, [aprbalmigue, Fr 1} 
belonging to the eye, In the plural, medicines 

for diſeaſes of the eyes. ' 

OP HTHALMx, 8. [opthabnit; Fr. from 

pax, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the eye, confiſting of 

an inflammation in its coats. / |. 

. O'PILATE,!S. a medicine that cauſes. ſleep, 
OPPFICER,S, [opifex, Lat.] one that per- | 

forms any work: that requires and ſhews fill. 

* The divine opfer. Bent, This _ * 

not yet generally received. ö 
OPINA/TOR, 8. [opinatur, Lat-J.0 one s 


= an e 6 What ae ' opinators,”” | rival 
To OPINE, V. N. [ Vary Luk iy Bei] 


or . e 


of opinion; to 


on ſlight prof, 


OPLNIJATIVE, Adj obſiinate_ in a natien 
4 . 


; ee to raĩſe objections in di 


..orp. 1 


proved 
OPINIA/TOR, 8. [epiniatrs, Fx. one fond 
of his own notions z one that-adheres -inflexibly 


to his on opinion. 


OPINIA/TRE, Adj. (Fr.F obBinate 3 flub- 


« Optiniatre in diſcourſe. Locke. 


PFNION,'S: [Fr. opinio, Lat.] al perſua- | 


1 of the mind, without proof or certain k nh 
ledge 3. an aſſent of the mind, whereby it ad- 
mits; or receives any propoſition as true, upon 


arguments or proofs that are found to perſuade 


us to receive it as true, without certain en 
ledge that it is ſo; a favourable judgment. 
OPUNIONATIVE, Adj, fond of baden 
already eſpouſed or aſlented to; fond of one's 
own notions z not to be convinced of ee falſe- 
hood of our ſentiments by an 
OPUVNIONATIVELY, 257 in a ; fubbora 
or conceited manner. 
OPV/NIONATIVENESS, 8. the quality of 
adbering inflexibly to preconceived notion. 
OPINIO NI T, S. [opinioniſte, Fr.] a per- 


dancing. 
; O'PERABLE, Adj. [from ge Lat. ] ca- ſon fond, or conceited, of his own _— 


Exery conceited epinioniſi. Glawvil. 
O'PIUM, 8. [Lat.] a juice, produced — 
incifions made in the white poppy, partly of a 


| refinous gummy kind: its colour is a dark, 


browniſh yellow : its ſmell dead, faint, unplea- 
ſant; and its taſte very bitter and acrid. A 
moderate doſe makes the patient cheerful, as oF 
he had drank. wine, removes: melancholy, and 
diſſipates all ſonſe of danger; but an immode- 
rate doſe brings on a king of drunkenneſs, which 
occaſions ſleep, and often terminates'in death. 


OPO/PONAX, S. a gum refin, of a tole- 


rably firm texture, of a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell, and an acrid, and extremely bitter taſte. 

To OPPVYGNORATE, V. = oppignoratum, 
Lat. from oppignero, Lat.] to 


give as a ſecurity. 


OPPILA/TION, 8. Fr. J obflroction z 
matter heaped together, 
OPPPLATIVE, Adj. [Fr.] obltruQive. 
OPPO/NENT, S. 8 Lat.] one that 
oppoſes or reſiſts another. , one 


Who — — 


of another. 


OPPORTU'NE, Adj. Fr. opportune, Lat} 


ſeaſonable ; fit; at a time proper for perform 
ance, utting in practice. 
898 Adv. in ſuch a manner 


as was moſt proper for the performing of a thingy 


or rendering it ſucceſsful. 

OPPORTU'NITY, S. the proper ſeaſon for 
doing a thing, or rendering it ſucceſsful, 

To OPPOꝰSE. V. A. oppoſitum, Lat. ] to act 
againſt; to endeavour to binder or reũſt; to 
put in oppoſition; to offer as an antagoniſt or 
to place as an obſtacle; to place in 
tations. 

OPPOISER, S. one who endeavours to fruſ- 
trate the defigns of another; an antagoniſt of 
rival; one that raiſes objeRions i in'a diſpute. 

OPPOSITE, Adj. [ rh Lat. 4 


pawn, or 


0 


placed in front; facing each other; contrary; 

of a different kind; inconſiſtent with, or re- 
ugnant. 

os - O/PPOSITE, S. one who endeavours to fruſ- 


O'PPOSITELY; Adv. in fuch à poſition as 
to front or face each other; from colitrary parts 
or directions. 
.  O/PPOSITENESS, S. the quality of fating 
or fronting 3 the quality of being contrary, 

OPPOSITION, S. [Fr. oppoſitio, Lat.] fi- 
tuation of facing or onting another; re- 
fiſtance, or an endeavour to fruſtrate the views of 
another. Contrariety, applied to affectiun, in- 
tereſt, meaſure, or meaning. Competition, or 
zivalry. . 

« To OPPRE!SS, v. A. [oppreſſun, Lat. from 
mo, Lat.] to 'cruſh or overcome by hard- 
ip; to overpower or ſubdue, - 

OPPRE'SSION, S. [Fr. oppreſſio, Lat.] the 
act of cruſhing, ſubduing, or overcoming by 

/ cruelty, ſeverity, or arbitrary exertion of power; 


cruelty and ſeverity of another; hardſhip and 


OPPRE/SSIVE, Adj. ſubduing or over-, 
coming by acts of ervelty, Dads or ſeverity ; 
heavy, or overcoming. 
 OPPRE'SSOR, S. Toppraſſeur, Fr.] one that 
. harrafles or afflicts another by unrtaſanable bur 
thens and ſeverity. 

- OPPRO'BRIOUS, Adi. [from brium, 
— reproachful z ſeurrilous; caufing infa- 


a " OPPRO/BRIOUSLY, Adv. in a + reproach- 
Fat or ſcurrilous manner. 
OPPRO'BRIOUSNESS, 8. the quality of 
8 ſcurrilous or reproachful language; that 
which cauſes infamy or diſgrace. 


© oppoſe, reſiſt, or attack. 
| OPPU!GNANCY, S. oppoſition: © 
.  OPPU'GNER, S. one that oppoſes of attacks 
opinion. 

__ O'PTATIVE, Adj. [optativus, Lat.] Wich- 
ing. In Grammar, applied to that mood which 
_expreſſes-wiſking or deſire. 

OPTIC, Adj. [ optique, Fr. See optical]! 
uſed i in ſeeing ; 3 producing fight ; relating to the 

e of optics, 

OPTICAL Adj. Clos, Gr.] relating to 
he ſcience of optics, 

- O'PTIC, S. any inſtrument of fight ; j 


ſcience which explains the laws according to 

which viſion or ſeeing is performed. 

OPTIVCIAN, 8. one that is ſkilled in the 
nature and: laws of viſion, or one that makes 
inftruments to aflift the ſight, or to explain the 
doctrine of viſion, vow 

O'PTIMACY, S,ſ[optimatus, nobllity'; 
the body of nobles, 17 1 - 

- OPTI MISM, 8. [optimiſme, Fr. from opt;- 
mus, Lat.] the doctrine that the preſent ſyſtem | 


| ee 


4 — . 


S7 


the ſtate of being oppreſſed or overcome by the | 
calamity ; dulneſs of ſpirits, or fatigue of body. 


- To OPPU'GN, V. A. [from oppigno, Lat.] 


| 85 or organ of ſight. In the plural, . to | 
e 


of things, or created _ is the beſt that | 
make, „ 


0 R "x | 

O'PTIMIST, 8. oprimifie, Fr, 
ho holds the d6Qt 18 Fi] pat 
is abſolutely beſt, and that a better could not 


POP TTIGTY, 8 8. the ſtate of betng beſt; 

OPTION, S. [optio, Lat.] choice, 

O'PULENCE, or O'PULENCY,' s. fr. 
opulentia; Lat.] 4 ſtate abounding in all the 


conveniencies and ornamente of He; wealth ; 


riches 3 affluence, + 

; O/PULENT, Adj. rn. dpulettut, Lat.] 
rich; wealthy; abounding in every.thing that 
can render life — and ſplendid, 

O PULENTLY, Adv, 1 plentifully ; 
ſplendidly. 

OR, Conj. Totbebe; buther; Sax, oder, Teut.] 
2 particle uſed to ſignify diſtribution or oppoſi- 
tion; ſometimes it anſwers to either. © He 
« muſt eicher fight or die. Before eſſe, i it is re- 
dundant, or has no meaning. 


IK, 5, S. [Fr.] in Heraldry/ wot, or gold ch. 


| O'RACH; F. a plant. ; 

ORACLE, 8. [Fr, erat, Lat, ] un al- 
ſwer ſuppoſed to be given to a votary by the an- 
cient deities, when aſked about the fucreſs of a 
future event; ſomething delivered by ſuperns- 
tural. wiſdom 3 the place where; or perſon of 
whom any determinations of heaven were given; 
any perſon or place where certain deciſions' ate 
obtained; one fo famed for wiſdom, that his 
decifions will not admit of diſpute. 


or deliver _— 10 By eacling * abuſe the 
Fe Gentiles. ” Par - 
ORACULAR, 9 ORA/CULOUS, Ad, 
uttering oracles x like an oracle. 

OR A'CULOUSLY, Adv. in the manner of 


an oracle, 


of reſembling an oracle. 

-O'RAISON; S. [Fr. oni, Lat.] more fre- 
quently, but not ſo properly, written oriſen] 2 
hay 


ivered in words, . or by che 8 12865 d to 
written? a 

. O'RALLY, Adv, by woch 5 without Writ 
ing. 

O'RANGE, 8. Lr aurentia, Lat.] the froit 
| of a tree; a colour made of a” ee red 
mixed together. 


. O'RANGERY, S. [orangerie Fri] a plan- 


tation of orange · trees. 
O'RANGE-MUSK, 8. a ſpecies of pears, 
ORA'TION, S.: [Fr, oratio,"Lat.] 4 ſpeech 
made according to the laws of rhetorie. 
O'RATOR, 8. [orateur, Fr, orator, Lat.] 4 
public ſpeaker; à perſon who can expreſs b 
ſentiments eloquently, A petitioner, when 
uſed in addreſſes made to batting of Chan- 


cery. 

ORATORICAL, Adj, made according” 6 
the rules of rhetoric ; becoming or belonging to 
an orator, + - 

O'RATORY, S. [oratoria, Lat.] the at f 


fpeaking ſo a5 to cloths one's ſentiments in 2 fi- 
| gurativs 


* 


To ORACLE, V. A. to pronounce, iter 


ORA'/CULOUSNESS, S. the flats or quality | 


ORAL, Adj. Fr. from 6, oris, Lat.] de- 


+» «a & (as. 


es "a ww. qietd wo @& * ws 


a mm 


i 


3 tive diction, to warm the paſſions and to 
* a aſſent of the auditors z the exerei of | 
nöt ae In the Romiſh church, A re 4. 


apart puny for pf A g· f ; 
ORB, 8 24 they bis, Lat.] ah round. 
i wal 8 


« ond. ial body, or planet. 
Fr, Figurativelys. a wheel, or rolling body.“ The 
the « orb of his fierce chariot” Par, Le. & vir- |. 
H cle; a circular path deſcribed by any of the ce- 
. leſtial bodies; a period, or revolution; a ſphere 
J, of action. The eye, ſo called on abcount of its | 
hat form, and its furniſhing the body with light. 

« A drop ſerene hath quenched their orb.“ Far. 

4 nE D, Adj. ond; cireular ; formed into 
.] | a circles rounded. | 
fi- ORBICULAR, Adj. [orbiculaire, Fr, ah 
He ailari, Lat.] ſpherical, or of a round hape; 
re- cireular; in the form of a circle. 

ORBICULARLY, Adv. after the form of 
<= ' a circle; ſpherically ; circularly, 


ORBV/CULARNESS, 8. the ſtate or quality 
of being circular. 

O'RBIT, 8. [orbite, Fr, erbita, Lat. the 
12 path deſcribed by a planet i in its revolu- 


' 


Jour is made. 

O'RCHARD, S. a garden or incloſure of 
fruit- trees. 

on or — 5 8. 

ne” 22 Gr. rom ogyto ud, T. 
b . the ancient rs, the lower part 
made in the form of a ſemicircle, and ſur- 
rounded with ſeats, ſo called, becauſe in the 
Grecian theatre, they held their balls in this 
place. In the modern theatre, the place where 
the muſicians ſit. 

To ORDWIN, V. A. Cerdino, Lat. ordiner,. 
Fr.] to appoint or decree by public. authority; 
to eſtabliſh or ſettle ; to ſet in an office ʒ to com- 
miſſion to act as a 


or commiſſions another to aſſume an office. 
O'RDEAL, S. [ordel, ordale, Sax. ] a me- 
thod of proving. the innocence of a perſon ſu- 
ſpected of any crime, uſed in the time of Ed-' 
ward the Confeſſor, and fince 40 low as the times 
of king John and Henry III. wherein the per- 
{on accuſed was obliged to paſs blindfold through 
a path croſſed: by red hot bars of wen, or elſe 
ſwallow a certain quantity of water, in allufion | 
to the cuſtom obſerved by the Jews, 
ORDER, S. fordre,. Fr. ode, Lat.] a me- 
rhod, or regular diſpoſition; the eſtabliſhed | 
manner of performing a thintz; the proper ſtate, 
applied to the mind or body; a command; a 
tule; regular government; a claſs or dixiſion 
of the members of a ſtate ; a religious ſociety ;/ | 
the office of a clergyman, In Aſtronomy, di- 
rect progreſs, oppoſed to retrograde motion. - 
War, an arrangement of the parts of wy; 
either by ſea or land; or the ü 9 
rank or file from another, In Arc ee A 
ly{tem of the ſeveral members, ornaments, and 
| Proportions of columns and pilaſters ; or a re- 


alu arrangement of the: projecting . of 2 


cal, 8. a flone, of which a blus co- | 


ORDATINER, S. one that appoints, decrees | 
" | eſtabliſhed order or tendeney; uſed 54 


ORG 


building, efpecially of a column ; of 2 certal 
rule for: the proportions of the columns or other 
parts of a building. 

To ORDER, V. A. to regulate or conduct; 
to manage or procure; to direct or command 3 
to commiſſion; to act as a clergyman. EI 

. ORDERER, 57 one that Aa eee x 
to method, or diſpoſes in a regular manner. 
ORBERL Ess, Adj. 5 order; in a 
confuſed manner. 

O'RDERLINESS, 8. the flate or quali 
_ diſpoſed regularly, or without the T5 


ſion. 

0 DERLY, Adj. in a manner that is c- 
ſiſtent with rule. 

O'RDINABLE, Adj. [ordine, Lat. ] fuch 28 
| may be appointed. 

O'RDVNAL, Adj. [Fr.] noting order, 1 

-O'RDINAL, 8. a figure, 2 0 * of 
place ; a ritual, 

O'RDINANCE, S. a law, rule, or precepts 
according to which any thing be done 
| che eee of à command; an appoint- 
|  O&'RDINARILY, Adv. [from ordinary}. ac- 
cording to eftablithed or ſettled wiess 5 com- 


monly, 

ORDINARY, Adj. eſtablilbed; ufual- 

common; mean; of tow rank or value. Ugy, 

or not handſorne, "applied to the features, 5 
-O'RDINARY, S. an eſtabliſned judge in er- 

| clefiaſtic cauſes; a ſettled 3 

actual and conſtant office; à regular 

meal; a place of eating where a e 

cke * for eating ; one who officiates as 
- at A 5 „The ordinary of 

po ew 


To ORDINATE, v. A. Lede, Lat} 


to N 
RDIN ATE, Adj. regular; methodical. 
Ordinate figures, are ſuch as have all theie. Gdes 


and angles equal. 

ORDINA/TION, S. [or dinatio, Lat.] 
An ordination to happineſs,” Norris, The 
act of giving a perſon achte to act as à cler- 
gyman. | 

O'RDNANCE, S. cannon, or great guns. N 
... ORDON/NANCE, 8. [Fr.] the politiom 
of figures in a picture. 

OR/DURE, S. [erdure, Fr.] ausg 3 eroro- 
ments; filth. 

ORE, S. Jer, ore, ora, Sax.] metals unte- 
2 Fi ratively, metal, 

O'REWEED, -or O'REWOOD, & ſora, 
Sax, and ved r 
at high water mark, or broken from 
of the ſea by tough weather, and e _ 
next ſhore by the wind and furge. | — — 

ORG AlL, S. lees of wine. £2 Ja 

O'RGAN, S. ane, Fr, Gr, 
thing 3 ned for ede. bo 
ne action, or operation, In Mufic, an inſtrument 


in of ſeveral pipes filled with wind by 


means of a pair of bellows, having ops, and 
played on by the fingers | in the fame manner as 


mo 
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Fr.] a conſtruction in which - 


8 eaftern ; bright; fn 


| exiſtence 3 a firſt copy, or that from which uny 
this ſenſe riginal vnly is uſed, Derivation or 
deſcent. 


| mary, or with- regard to the firſt cauſe or 


: of being the firs or original. 
Knee that "which Ka the firſt ſtate, - Sel- 


""F > IK 21 325 
' 

AE 4 : 8 81 

ON, or ORGANICAL, Adj. for- 
genius, Fr. organicus, Lat.] confiſting of va- 

us 
— 2 . N eee 
ſome certain end. 
gans or — 3 n organical are 
tion of parts. 
_ O'RGANISM, S. the ſtructure of the ſe- 
veral parts of any animal, fabric, or machine, 
10 as to operate to a certain end. 

O'RGANIST, 8. [organ; Ne, Tl, one who | 

s on the organ. 8 

ORGANIZA/TION, I, * 


diſpoſed as mutually to affiſt, "to co-operate | 
with, and be ſubſervient to, each other. 
*- Po ORGANVFZE, V. A. [organi &, Fr.] 
to conftru the parts of an animal, fabric, or 
machine, ſo that "they ſhall be mutually ſubſer- 
vient to, and co-operate with, each other.. 
" O'RGAN-LOFT, S. the loft where an or- 
gan ſtands and is played upon. 
ORG ASM, S. r Fr. opyzopeor, 6r.]| 
fudden violence, impulſe, or appetite. 


O'RGIES, $&; it. has no ſingular; orgies, | 
Fr. orgia, = e mad rites performed at the 
feaſts of . Figuratively, any frantic 


revels. * 

. O'RIENT, At, ſeriem, Lat. 9 7. J 
ining ; z 
00 Morning light—more orient in 
weſtern cloud. Par. 


. r. 8. FS. [Pr] hee, or part where | 


ORIENT 


1 eb TAL, Adj, [Fr] en, placed] pbelinage 


5 S. an inhabitant of the eaf- | 
tern of the world. 
ORIENTAL ISM, S. an | or man- 
— . ſpeaking peculiar to thoſe who live in the 
en 
ORIENTA'LITY, 8. the ſtate of rifing or 
being i in the caſt, 
hed 8 * Brown. 
RIFICE, S. [orificrum, Lat. an opening, 
or hole made by . wi 'x point. 
3 e ee or 1 S. origine, 
r. e beginning or exiſtence; a foun- 
2 ſourte, or that ch "gives dre or 


thing is tranſcribed, tranſlated, or imitated: in 


ORFCINAL, Adj. Fe, Fr.” e, pl 


e "NAVA in its Ed bas. ſtate ; 17 


ORYGINALNESS, S. the quality or fate | 
ORFGINARY, Adj. productive, or caufing 


To ORVOINATE, V. A. to | produce as a 


ng and communicating with 


0 yo power peculiar $9, his 8⁰ 


© C0 "_ wad EIS” 3 
«AR 2 1 * FAR 6 
% K. F. 3.4 


ah — as a ut, or Ne ue | 
228 S. [ Qpioy, bother | 
RION, Gr.] 2 co 
kelladden, 02 © 0 af 
O'RISONS, 8. [not uſed 0 the fingular; 
eraiſon, Fr. This word ig accented by Mil Aton 
and Craſhaw on the firſt — % by Shakeſ. 
„ ppm an by other 
on the —＋ ow, 
22 [overtes, Beg che main deck 
a 
ORNAMENT; 8. [ornamentim, t. de 
ment, Fr.] an embelliſhment, or any thing uſed 
purely for ſhow, or to ſet off a thi 
ORNAMENTAL, Adj. ſerving to ſet off 2 


"OR RanEWrALLY, Adv. in fuch A min- 
| ner as to embelliſh or ſet off: 
'  ORNAMENTED, Adj, embelliſhed, adorn- 
ed, or ſet off. 

.ORNA'TE, Adi. ſorneatus, Lat] fine, a- 
dorned, < So bedeck'd, , ornate, 8 ” Mit, a 


Akon. 
DNA“ TEN 88, 4 finery;" 
ORNATURE, 8. decoration. 3 ri 
'- ORNVSCOPIST, S. [fron ogrig, and enonta, 
Gr.} one who examines the fight of birds, in 0 
order to —.— ſome future event. 
ORNITHO'LOGY, from 2 and 34 fi 
ye, Or.] a diſcourſe oY: * 
ORPHAN, 8. . 0 Or a child who | 
"has leſt either one or th its parents. fr 
3 Adj. deprived either of one or th 
y death, pe 
ORPHANAGE. er 'RPHANISM, S. r 
Fr.] the ſtate of 1 child who has 


4 
At 


2. „ mw yo, wed. 


2. > i. 2 a. 2 


— 


either one or both its parents. in 
” O'RPIMENT. 8. nent, Fr. auripi, 
ry Eat] eee il; of a fine pure af 
IT oh, bein 
u W, tou ing m 
 eafily 9 breaking, — readily, and lu 
ſoon burning away : it is uſe by painters for a 
Id colour. e 
-O'RRERY, S. an inſtrument which repre- 
ſents the revolutions of the heavenly bodies: in 
firſt invented by Mr. Rowley, of Litchfield, and 
Te ent e that geatlemar's _ BY 


1 O'RRIS, 8. Lori, Lat.] a plant or flower; 


. | 
r. re 
"O'RTHODORX, Ad]. Tr. from epbes, and ui 


we, Gr.] found in + rm rent ap- | | 
plied edn ious 
80 KT, A4 with a ſoundneſs of fre 


we, or 1 wh 

O'RTHODOXY, S. [from ofog, and daga, Wa 
Or.! ſoundneſs of doctrine or opinion in mate to 
ers of religion. 5 

ORTH( DROMIcs, 8. Chrom ogfor, and zl 
wee Or. J right falling, or the art of failing WI bo. 
im the arch of ſome great circle, which is the 
" horteſt diſtance between any two points on the ( 
furface of the globe. in 
© *ORTHOfGONAL, Adj. I of bee, and 


to bring into exiſtence, 
ee 8. [originatio, Lat.] the 


| G 5 - 
os r.] right angled ok THO 
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5 . 
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 ORTHO/GRAPHER, 8. [ epbog, and yea- 


$#, Gr.] one who ſpells according to the rules 
of grammar, or the general practice of the beſt 
authors. > | 3 

ORTHO GRAPHIC, or ORTHOGRA“- 
PHICAL, Adj. rightly ſpelled; relating to the 
ſpelling ; delineated according to the elevation, 
not the ground plots, In Geography, the ort bo- 
grapbic projection of the ſphere, is a repreſenta- 
tion of the ſeveral points, of its ſurface on a 
plane, which cuts it in the middle, the eye be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be placed at an infinite diſtance, 
vertical to one of its hemiſpheres, 

ORTHO'/GRAPHY. S. that part of gram- 
mar which teaches how words ſhould be ſpelt ; 
the art or practice of ſpelling. 
ture, the elevation of a building. In Geome- 
try, the art of expreſſing or drawing the fore 
Geht plan, or fide of any object. In Fortifica- 
tion, the profile or plan of any work. | 

ORTHO/PNOEA, S. [ortbopnee, Fr. ogboc, 
and , Gr ] in Medicine, à diſorder in which 
a perſon cannot breathe, anleſs he continues in 
an upright or erect poſture, 

O'RTIVE, Adj. [ortive, Fr.] relating to the 
riſing of any planet or ſtar, | 

ORTOLAN, S. [Fr.] a ſmall bird, ac- 
counted very delicious . 

ORTS, S. [from orca, Ir. a fragment] re- 
fuſe; ſcraps of meat left on a plate; things left 
or thrown away. 1 Foros 

ORVIETAN, S. [orvietano, Ital. fo called 
from a mountebank of Orvieto in Italy] an an- 
Kay's or medicine uſed to prevent the effects of 
poiſon. . 5 

OSCHEO'CELE, S. [from egen, and unn, 
Gr.] a kind of hernia or rupture, wherein the 
inteſtines break into the ſcrotum, 

OSCILL A'TION, 8. | ofcillum, Lat.] the 
act of moving backwards and forwards, 

OSCILLATORY, Adj. I eſcillum, Lat.] 
OY backwards and forwards like a pendu- 

um. 5 

O'SCITANCY, S. [oſcitartia, Lat. ] the act 
of yawning ; unuſual ſleepineſs ; careleſneſs. 

O'SCITANT, Adj. [ofcitans, Lat.] yawn- 
ing; unuſually Neepy ; Nuggiſh ; careleſs, 

OSCITA/TION, S. [from ofcits, Lat. to 
K the act of yawning, Figuratively, care: | 
leſſnels. > 

OSCULA\TION, S. kiſſing. . 

O'SIER, S. [Fr.] # tree of the willow kind, 
growing by the water, the twigs of which are 
ved in making baſkets, _ | 

O'SMUND, S. a plant. [i 

O'SPREY, S. [from os, Lat. a bone, and 
frey] the ſea eagle, of whick it is reported, that 
when he hovers in the air, all the fiſh in the 
water turn up their bellies, and lie ſtill for him 


to chooſe which he pleaſes. Hanmer. 2 
OSSELET, S. [a diminutive of oi a bone! 

z little hard ſubſtance arifing on the inſide of an 

horſe's knee, among the ſmall bones. : 
OS'SICLE, S. [officulum, Lat.] a ſmall bone. 
OSSI'FIC, Adj. [from 9, and facie, Lat.] 


In Architec- | 


OST. 
the fleſhy parts into, bones; the ſtate of a mem- 
branous part changed into bone. 5 

O'SSIFRAGE, S. [offifrage, Fr. ofifraga, 
Lat. ] a kind of eagle, ſo called becauſe it breaks 
the bones of animals in order to come at the 
VVV 2 ; 

To O/SSIFY, V. A. [from os, and fo, Lat.] 


to change into a bone. 


OSSI/'VORANT, Adj. [from os, and wore, 


Lat.] devouring bones. ; 
OfSSUARY, S. [ofſuarmm, Lat.] a charnel 
| houſe ; a place where the bones of the dead are 
kept. | > | 
OST, or OOST, 8. a veſſet upon which 
hops or malt is dried. | 
OSTENSIVE, Adj. [oftentif, Fr. offenſus, 
Lat.] ſhewing. ; 
O'STENT, S. [oftentum, Lat.] an appearance, 
air, or mien. In a fad oftent.”” Shak.: Show, 
or toker, Such fair ofents of love. Shak. 
A portent, or prodigy ; accented on the laſt 
ſyllable, “ Frighted with this dire ent. 
Dryd. The two firſt ſenſes are peculiar to 
Shakeſgear. h ; | 
OSTENTA'TION, 8. [Fr. ofentatio, Lat.] 
mere outward ſhew or appearance; a diſplay of 
any thing, including vanity, or ambition. 
OSTENTA'TIOUS, Adj. fond of ſhewing 
any thing which may give the public an advan- 
tageous opiuion of one's wealth or abilities. 
OSTENTA/TIOUSLY, Adv. ſhewing or 
diſplaying in ſuch a manner as declares ambition 
or vanity. | 
. © OSTENTA/TIOUSNESS, S. the act of 
diſplaying with vanity or ambition. | 
OSTENTA'TOR, S. [oftentateur, Fr.] one 
that diſplays any advantage through ambition or 


vanity. _ | | 
OSTEO'COLLA, 9. [ofteocolle, Fr.] a ſpar, 
generally coarſe, concreted with earthy and ſtony 
matter, precipitated by water, and jncruſted 
upon ticks, tones, &c, famous for bringing on 
callus in bones, but ſeldom uſed in modern 
practice. 15 : 
OSTEO'LOGY, S. [ogrov, and N., Gr.] 
a diſcourſe or deſcription of bones. LES 
O'STIARY, S. [eftivm, Lat.] the mouth or, 
opening at which a river diſcharges itſelf into 
the ſea, 5 | 
OSTLER, 5: © e ß 
O'STRACISM, S. [oftraciſne, Fr. oc pan 
4, Gr. from oppaxoy, Gr. a ſhel}, on which 
rhe perſon's name was written, who was to be' 
baniſhed] a method taken by the Athenians to 


f baniſh ſach perſons in their ſtate whoſe great 


power, abilities, or merit, rendered them ca- 
pable of attempting any thing which might en- 
danger the conſtitution. Figuratively, baniſh- 
ment, or public cenſure. „ 

OSTRACTTES, S. the common oyſter in its 
foffile ſtate ; a petrified oyſter. Ns b 

O/STRICH, S. [ aufiruche, oftruce, Fr. abeſ- 
truz, aveftraz, Span, firuzzuo, Ital. flrauſæ, 
Teut. fruthio, Lat.] a very large bird; its 
wings are ſhort, and its neck about four or five 


having the power of turning into bone. 
OSSIFICA\TION, 8. the act of changing 


o 


ſpans, The feathers of its wings are in great 
efteem as*ornaments, They are, hunted by "Y | 


\ 2 4E 


* 
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of courſe, for they never fly, but uſe their wings Charles Gildon, in his laws of poetry, ſtiles Ot. 
to aſſiſt them in running. They ſwallow bits | way a poet of the firſt rank; and tells us, 
of iron in the fame manner as other birds do | with great juſtice, that he was perfect maſter of 

| $i or ſtones, to aſſiſt in digeſting their food. | the tragic paſſions, and draws them every where 
hey lay their eggs on the ground, hide them | with ſuch delicate and natural fimplicity, ay 
under the ſand, and ſeave them to be hatched | never fails to raiſe ſtrong emotions in the ſoul, 
by the fun, The ſtupidity of this bird is re- His Orphan is a ſtriking inſtance of this force ; 
markable on two accounts : firſt, in covering its | far though the tragedy is not heightened by the 
Head with reeds, and thinking, that notwith- pn of the characters, his inimitable 
Nanding its body is all that time expoſed, it can- { ſkill in repreſenting the workings of the heart, 
not be er Secondly, the manner in which] and its affections, is ſuch, that the circumſtances 
they are caught ; they that go in purſuit of | are great from the art of the poet, rather than 
them draw the fkin of an oftrich's neck on one from the dignity of the perſons repreſented, Ve. 
hand, which proves a ſufficient lure to take] nice Preſerved is ftill a greater proof of his in- 
them with the other. It is obſervable that they] fluence over our paſſions,” and the faculty of 
have ſo little brain, that the empetor Helioga- | mingling good and dad characters, and involving 
balus had the brains of 600 heads one night for] their fortunes, ſeems to be the diſtinguiſhed ex- 


his ſupper. | CEL J cellence of this writer, Mr. Addiſon juſtly ob- 
_ OTACOVISTIC, S. [from wra, and axovw, | ſerves, that Otway has founded this tragedy on 
Gr.] a medicine to cure deafneſs ; an inſtru- J ſo wrong a plot, that the greateſt characters in 
ment uſed by the deaf to make them hear] it are thoſe of rebels and traitors, Had the 
better. | hero of this piece diſcovered the ſame good qua- t 
O'THER, Pron. homey auther, authre, Sax. lities in the defence of his country, that he 
autre, Fr. altro, Ital. alter, Lat.] applied to] ſhewed for its ruin and ſubverſion, the audience f 
things, different, oppoſed to his. Applied to] could not enough pity and admire him, But as : 
. . perſons, not one's ſelf, but ſome body elſe, he is now repreſented, we can only ſay of him | 
Uſed with fide, the contrary. Uſed with each, it] what the Roman hiftorian ſays of Catiline, F 
implies reciprocation, ſomething beſides, or | that his fall had been glorious, f pro patrii ſe 8 
more; the next. After next, it implies the] concidi//et, had he ſo fallen in the ſervice of his | b 
third, joined with day. Sometimes it 1s uſed country, Great as our author's parts were, he 
elliptically, for an other thing, or ſomething dif- had many enemies among his cotemporary poets, q 
ferent, | of whom Dryden was not the leaſt z who, tho ke 
| O'THER WISE, Adv. in a different manner ; | he was often heard to call Otway a barren illi- ti 
= by other means or cauſes ; in other reſpects. 4 terate man, yet was forced to confeſs, that he t 
. OTT ER, S. ſorter, otyr, Sax orter, Belg. | poſſeſſed a power which he wanted, wiz. moving to 
j and Tent. ] an amphibious animal that preys| the paſſions, After ſuffering many eclipſes of m 
. \ 3 . upon fiſh : the toes of its hinder feet are joined | fortune (chiefly owing.to his own bad conduct) di 
of by a membrane like thoſe of a gooſe or a duck, | this excellent poet died of want at a'public bouſe fa 
_ but the fore feet have none: its teeth reſemble | on Tower-hill in 1685, and 33d year of his ti 
_ | thoſe of a dog; and its tail, which is long and} age. He was doubtleſs driven to this obſcure m 
; taper, that of a cat. It harbours in borrows, | retreat to avoid the perſecution of his creditors ;. 
which it makes near the water fide, and is ſome- | and as he durſt not appear aften abroad to ollicit m 


times tamed, and uſed to drive fiſh into a net. aſſiſtance, and had no means of getting money, 
 O'TWAY, (Tromas) ſon of Mr. Humphry | he was ih the greateſt diſtreſs, Compelled by ra 

Otway, rector of Wolbeding in Suſſex, and was | his prefling neteſſity, Mr. Otway, whoſe deli- 
born at Trottin in that county, March 3, 16571. | cacy would not permit him to run in debt to people art 
He received his firſt education at Wickham ] nearly in the 2 circumſtances with himſelf, 

ſcbool near Wincheſter, and became a commoner | at laſt ventured out of his lurking place, almoſt 
of Chrift-church in Oxford in 1669 but quitted | naked, and ſhivering with cold, and went into do 
it without a degree, Upon his arrival in Lon- þ a coffee-houſe on Tower-hill, where he ſaw 1 | 
don, he commenced actor, but without ſucceſs. } gentleman, of whom he had ſome knowledge, an 
The fpiritedneſs of his wit and converſation, | and of whom he ſollieited the loan of a ſhilling, | 
. however, ſoon, made him admired, and gained} The gentleman recollecting Mr. Otway, though rep 
him the favour of Charles earl of Plymouth, in this extreme mean appearance, and ſhocked 
. who procured him a coronet's commiſſion in the] to ſee the author of Venice Preſerved begging, thi 
new raiſed forces deſigned for Flanders; but | compaſſionately put into his hand a guinea» 
nature perhaps denying him that courage and re-] Mr, Otway, having thanked his benefactor in the 


= : —— agp—_—_—_——_ ewes. 
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f } ſolution ſo requiſite to form the ſoldier, he ſoon | the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, retired, and changed paf 
j | returned to England in very mean circumſtances, | the guinea to purchaſe a roll; but as his fi ( 
4 and exchanged the chance of reaping laurels in] mach was full of wind by long faſting, the 4 
_ the field for the equally uncertain and barren lau- ¶ firſt mouthful choaked him, and inFantaneoully bul 
ws: rels of the muſes, His comedy has been cen-{ put a period to his days, Thus, it is reported, Y 
_. ured for too much libertiniſm ; but in tragedy Mr. Otway died. TY = 
4 he has generally obſerved the decorum of the O'VAL, Adj. Iva, Fr. ovim, Lat.] ob- : 


| Rage, and has cloſely followed nature in his lan- long; reſembling an egg when cut into two the to e 
ff guage, and therefore ſhines in the paſſionate | long ways, | | | 

eu morc than any of our Engliſh pocts, Mr. | O'Val, rate 
| ; i U ö 


© 


O.V E 
| a round} 
O VAL, S. a er 


= JOY than its breadth, 

OV A/RIOUS, Adj. [fiom ovum, Lat, ] con- 
fiſting. of eggs. 

O'VARY, 8. -[ovaire, Fr. ovarium, Lat.] | 
the part of the body of an animal, wherein the 
eggs are lodged, and impregnation is performed. | 

OVA'TION, 8. Fr. ovatio, Lat.] a leſſer 
triumph among the Romans, allowed to thoſe 
that deſeated an enemy without much bloodſhed, | | 
or conquered one leſs formidable, 

OU'/BAT, or OU'BUST, S. a hairy cater- 

pillar. 

OUCH, S. a ſpangle, Ar orhament 
made of ſmall plates of gold and filyer, or of 
jewels, Obſolete, The ouch of a boar, is the 
blow given by the tuſk of a boar; from ocher, 
Fr, to cut. 

OVEN, S. [ofen, ofne, Sax. oven, Belg. en, 
Teut.] an arched cavity heated with fagots, and 
uſed in baking. 

1 Prep. [ufar, Goth. F. ig ofer, ere, 
over, Sax, offoer, Dan.] ſuperior to, or above, 
applied to excellence, dignity, authority, or 
place, Acroſs, or from one fide to the other. 
% He leaped over the brook.*” Thorough, | 
« All the world wer. Hanmer, Some period 
before, joined with night. 

O'VER, Adv. above the top; more than a 
quantity aſſigned. ; from fide to fide 5 from one 
to another; from a country beyond the ſea; on 
the ſurface ; paſt, To read over, is to read 
throughout. O'er and oer, denotes repetition; 
to excels, Quer and above, implies beſides, or 
more than what was at firſt ſuppoſed, or imme - 
diately intended. e oppoſite ; or 
facing in front, In Compoſition its fignifica- | 
tions are various, but it generally implies exceſs, + 
more than enough, or tao much. 

To O'VER ABOUND, V. A. to abound | 
mote than enough. 

To O'VERACT, V. A. to carry any cha- 
rafter too far; to act more than enough, * 

05 ae V. A. to cover with an 
arc 

To O'VERAWE, V. A. to keep in awe. 

To O'VERBALANCE, V. A. to weigh, 
down or preponderate, 

O'VERBALANCE, 8. 1 more than | 
an equivalent, = 
To O'VERBEAR,'V. A. to bear down ; 30 to 
repreſs, or whelm. 

To O'VERBID, V. A. to offer more for a 
thing than it is worth. 

To O'VERBLOW, V. A. to drive away 
the clouds before the wind. Neuterly, to be 
paſt its violence. 

O'VERBOARD, Adv. off, or out of a ſhip. 


length 
les an 


4 


8 


8 


bulk, «© To over Bub us all.“ Shak. 
To O'VER-BURDEN, V. A. to load with | 
too great a weight. ; 
To O'VERCAST,V. A. lewd, or darken ; 
to cover, uſed by ſempꝑſtreſſes for hat kind of 


To O'VER-BULK, V. A. to oppreſs by | * 


R OVE 


To O'VERCHARGE, V. A. to 
dae ſurcharge with too much food ; to load 


| or croud to exceſs ; to rate too high; to fill too 


full to load with too great a charge. 
o O'VER-CLOUD, v. A. to cover with 
clouds, 

To OVERCOM E, v. A. ſpreter I over- 
came, part. paſſ. overcome ; from overcamen, 
Belg. » ik fo ba Sax. ] to ſubdue, conquer, or 
e in battle or by calamity ; to over- 


Grrcouen, 8. one that conquers an 


enemy, or any difficulty, 


CE SO . A. to do any thing to 
exceis. 

ao O'VERDRESS, V. A. to adorn too 
muc 

To O'VERFLOW, V. N. to be too full to 


| be contained within the brim ; to abound ” 


exceſs, Actively, to fill beyond the brim ; 
deluge, drown, or cover with water,. Figura- 
{ tively, to overpower, 

O'VERFLOW, S. the ſtate of a veſſel which 
has more liquor poured. i in it than is ſufficient to 
fill it; ſuch a quantity as flows over; too 
great an abund 

O'VERFLOWING, S. the act of 2 
limite, applied to water. Too great a plenty 
abundance. 

e 4 in foch a 
manner as to exceed-an 

GERT WAR BEB, 8. too great 2 


| quickneſs or forwardneſs, 


To O'VERFREIGHT, V. A. Over = 


* part. overfraught] to load tao 85 


yh O'VERCO, V. A. to ſurpaſs, exceed, * 
excel. 5 
To O/VERGORGE, v. A. to eat or fwal- 
low too much. - ; 

To O'VERGROW, v. A. [preter Ser- 
grew, part, pail, overgrown] ro cover by growth; 
to rife higher above, Neuterly, to grow 


O!'VERGROWTH. S. exceflive growth. 
To OVER HALE, V. A. to ſpread oner; to 


| the uſual ſtandard, or natural 


examine a ſecond time. 


To O/VERHANG, v. A. to jat or bang 
Over. 
B V. A. to make tao 
O'VERHEAD, Adv. aloft ; above; in the 


cieling ; over a perſon's head, 
To O'VERHEAR, V. A. to hear thoſe who 


do Hot intend to be heard. 


To O'VERHEAT, v. A. to heat to ex- 
ceſs. 
To O'VER JOY, V. A. to tranſport ; to af- 


| fect with too much joy. 


O/VER JOY, S. excefs of or. 
"To RLADE, V. A. to oppreſs with 
too heavy a burthen. 
To O'VERLAY, V. A. to oppreſs 


much weight or power; ta ſmother wi 5 


much or too cloſe covering; to cover the fur- 


work, with which they cover button hots ; 2 225 
rate too bis. 


face of a thing; to join by ſomething laid 
Over. 


2 Z 22 


To 


OVE 
o O'VERLEAP, T A. to leap over, or | 


alt 
| O'VERLEATHER, S. the vpper leather, or 
that part of a ſhoe which covers the foot. 
„„ My toes look through the. cverleather,”” 
Shak. 
To O'VERLIVE, v. . to live too long. 
To OVER O AD, V. A, to burthen with 
too great a load. 

„„ 0 O'VERLOOK, V. A. to view from a 
higher place ; to peruſe ; to ſuperintend; to 
review; to neglect ; to ſlight, as if it had never 
affected the ſight or mind. 

O'VERLOOKER, S. one that ſees over any 


\ 


obſerving it. 
maſt, 


erful; to conquer. 


than meaſure. 

.O'VERMOQOST, Adj. higheſt, or ſuperjor to 
others in authority. 

O'VER-MUCH, Adj. too: much ; more 
than enough. 

O'VER-MUCH,: Adv. in too great a de- 


Bree, 


as a compound noun by Shakeſpeare 3 but by 
Addiſon as a noun, and a prepoſition ] the night 
fore. 6 


in a liſt. 


fond of aſſiſting; too importunate. 

To O'VERPASS, V. A. to paſs over or 
eroſs ; to overlook or light; to omit in a 
reckoning ; ; to omit without receiving. 

_ O'VERPAST, Part. and Adj. gone; paſt, 
To O'VERPAY, V. A. to pay too much. 
O'VERPLUS, S. that which remains above 

what js ſufficient. 5 
To O'VERPOISE, v. A. ee 
_ O'VERPOISE, S. any weight which is hea- 
yier than, or out balances, another. 

To-O'VERPOWER, V. A. to conquer, or 

pppreſs by greater power. 


upon with irreſiſtible force, 

To O'VERYRIZE, v. A. to 1 at too 
high a rate. 

O'VER-RANK, Adi. too high a rank. 


oo high. 
9e O'VER- REACH, V. A. to riſe above; 
, to Rretch one's: {elf too much in reaching ; to 
geceive or impoſe upon by ſuperior cunning. 
Neuterly, to bring the hinder feet too far for- 
wards, and ftrike the toes againſt the fore ſhoes, 
applied to a horſe, ' 


force to a compliance by ſuperior authority; to 
oyern with exceſs of authority. In Law, to 
uperſede, or reject as . 20h ran To ver- 
F5 rule a plea. 


Fo OYER-RUN, v. A. to wahder through 


thing below ; one that paſſes by a thing without 
O'VERMASTED, Adj. having too much 


o'v ERMATCH, S. one of eee | 
Q/VERMEASURE, S. ſomething more 


O'VERNIGHT, S. [this word is uſed only 


To O'VERNAME,V. A, to md the names 
- QVER-OFFI'CIOUS, Adj. too buſy; too 


To OVER PRESS, V. A. to cruſh, or bear 


To O'VER-RULE, V. A. to influence, or 


* 


* 
TH O'VER-RATE, V. A. to rate or value | 


"ONE" 


a country by force of arms ; to exceed in r run 
ning; to overſpread or cover all over; to peſter 
or harraſs by numbers. In Printing, to be 
obliged to change the diſpoſition of the lines ig 
corrections, becauſe the inſertions. cannot be 
contained within the former compaſs, Neuterly, 


I to flow over; to be more than full. 


To O'VEFRSEE, V. A. to ſuperintend; to 
paſs by without taking notice; to omit. 

O'VERSEEN, Part. miſtaken or deceived, 
. OVERSE'ER, S. one who is employed to ſee 
that others perform their duty; an officer em- 
ployed to collect and take care of the money col- 
lected for the poor of a pariſh, 

'To O'VERSET, V. A. to turn the bottom 
of a veſſel upwards, Figuratively, to be hurried 
away by any impetuoas N Neuterly, to 


m fall off its baſis. 
+ To O'VERMATCH, V. A. to be too pow- | 


To O'VERSHADE, V, A. to make dark, 

To O'VERSHADOW, V. A. to caſt a ſha- 
dow over any thing; to ſhelter or protect, 

To O'VERSHOOT, V. N. to fly beyond 
the mark, actively, to ſhoot beyond the 
mark ; to venture too far, to go beyond one's 
abilities, 

OVERSIGHT, S. the office of a perſon. em- 
ployed to ſee that others perform their duty; a 
miſtake or error owing to inadvertence, 


70 O'VERSKIP, v. A, topaſs by leaping; | 


to paſs over. Figuratively, to eſcape. 
To O'VERSLEEP, V. A, [preter and part. 

75 over ſtept] to ſleep top long. | 
VERSLIP, V, A. to paſs without 


2 or taking notice 2 of. 
O'VERSPENT, Adj. wearied or fatigued by - 


too much labour, 
To O'VERSPREAD, V. A. to cover, 
ſpread, or ſcatter over. 


To O'VERSTAND, V. A. to ſtand too ob- 
ſlinately upon conditions. 


To OVERSTOCE, V. A. to croud, or fill 


too full, 

1 8 O'VERSTORE, V. A. to fore. with top 
muc 

To O!'VERSTRAIN, V. N. to a0 any 
part by making too violent efforts. Activeh, to 
firetch too far. 

To O'VERSWAY, v. A. to force to com 
pliance by ſuperior authority, 

To O'V ERSWELL, V. A. to ſwell over, or 
riſe above. 

O'VERT, Adj. [owverr, Fr. open; 2 public; 
apparent, 

O'VERTLY, Adv. openly, + | 

To O'VERTAKE, V. A. to Sich in pur- 


ſuit ; to come up to ſomething going before. To 


ſorprize, followed by in. 

To O'VER TASK, V. A. to exact too great 
labour or duties. 

To O'VERTARX, v. A. to tax too highly. 

To O!'VERTHROW, v. A. [ preter over- 
threw, part, cvertbrozon] to turn upſide down; 


to throw down, or demoliſh; to deſtroy. Tv 


conquer or defeat, applied to an army. 
O'VER THROW, 8. the Rate of being 


threwn down, or tumbled upſide down; ruin; 


o. 


deſtuuction; e a defeat, * 


» 


thing. 


OUR 


'O/VERTHROWER, 8. one that beats 
down, ruins, or defeats. 

O'VERTHWART, Adv. oppoſite, or over- 
againſt ; croſſing any thing. Perverſe, applied | 


to humour. 


OVER THWARTNESS, S. perverſenefs, 


tiara OOK, 8 and part. paſſive of | 


Owvertak 

To O'VERTOP, v. A. to riſe above the 
top. Figuratively, to excel or ſorpaſs ; to make 
of leſs importance by ſuperior excellence. 

To O'VERTRADE, V. A. to deal for more 
than one's ſtock. will carry on. 

To O'VERTRIP, V, A. to trip or r walk 
light and nimbly over. 

O'VERTURE,'S, [ouverture, Fr. ] an open- 
ing, or diſcloſure ; a propoſal ; a piece of mu- 
fic, uſually ending with a fague. 

To O!'VERTURN, v. A. to throw down ; ; 
to ruin; to ſubvert, Figuratively, to over- 
power, ſufmount, or conquer. 

To O'VERVALUE, V. A, to rate at too 
high a price. 

To O'VERWATCH, V. N. to watch too 
long. 

To O'VERWEEN, v. N. to think too 
highly of one's ſelf. 

O'VERWEENINGLY, Adv. with too much 
arrogance, or too good an opinion of one's 
ſelf. 

To O'VERWEIGH, V. A. to weigh down; 
to weigh more; to be of more importance. 

O'VERWEIGHT, S. che ſtate of a thing 
which is heavier than another; the quantity 
given above the net weight. 

To OVERWHELM, v. A. to cruſh under 
ſomething vjolent or heavy; to look gloomy; 
to beat down by force of water, 

O'VER WHELMINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to beat down and overcome, applied 
primarily to water, and figuratively, to calamity 
or the paſſions, 

O'VER WISE, . Adj. affectedly wiſe; con- 
ceited; wiſe to affeQation, 

OVERWROUGHT, Adj. laboured too 
much; wrought all over. 

OVER. ZEALOus, Adj. * 4 too much. 
OUGHT, 8. | [ ovihr, ow Sax, ] any 


OUGHT, Yerb. Imperſ. was bound to pay, 
or indebted ; to be obliged by duty; to be fit or 
neceſſary. 

O'VIFORM, Adj. [from coum, and forma, 
Lat.] having the ſhape of an egg. 

OVIPAROUS, Adj. [from ovum, and pa- 
rio, Lat.] bringing forth esss. 

OUNCE, S. once, Fr. uncia, Lat.] a weight, 
the twelfth part of a peund, containing twenty 
penny weights in troy-weight. In Averdupoiſe 
weight, the fixteenth part of a pound. In 
Natura) Hiſtory, a lynx, or panther; from o once, 
Fr. onza, Span 


OUPH, 8. . {See El EF] a fairy z or mati 


being, called a goblin. 


OUR, Pron. Poſſeſſive [ure, Sax, wor, Teut. 
and Ill. J P or belonging to pF of the | 


4 


ö 


| bows, 


Re. 9 2: 9.4 by 
ſame country with us. When the ſubſtantive 
goes before, we write ors, Edmund, you 
<& ſhall be ours," Shak. 

OURSELVES, Reciprocal Prot. [the plural 
| of myſelf ] we, excluſive of others. Ourſelf is 
uſed i in the fingular by kings. | 

-QUSE, S. [ of, Teut. J tanner's bark. 

OU'SEL, S..[ ofle, Sax. 
ec ouſel cock fo b ack of hue.” Shak, 

To QUST, V. A. ae eee out ; ouſter, 
Gter,” Fr.] in Law, to put out, or 
« Ouſted of his poſſeſſion. 3 Cro. 349. 

OUT, Adv. [is us, Goth. «, Sax. ut, u, o, 
IN. ]ynot in a place, generally oppoſed to in. In 
a ſtate of diſcloſure, © The leaves are out.” 
Baz. Abſent from a place or home; from an 
inner to a more public part. Exhauſted, applied 
to liquors. Diſcarded by the court. Loudly, or 
ſo as to be heard, after the verbs ſpeak, read, 
laugh, &c. Let to another, applied to lands. 
In an error, applied to the judgment. 
loſs, applied to the underſtanding, 

"Non ifies torn or worn in holes, applied to 
dreſs, or in a ſtate of poverty, applied to con- 
dition, Th's word is uſed emphatically before 
alas, and after verbs ſignifying diſcovery. 

. OUT, Interj. an expreſſion of abhorrence, 
and kgnifying, be gone immediately. 

OUT or, Prep. e obferves, that of 
ſeems to be the tion, and out only to mo- 
dify the ſenſe of of 7971 from, applied to produce. 
Not in, or excluded from, applied to place. Be- 
yond, applied to power. 
ſeaſon, From, applied to the thing or mate- 
rials of which any thing is made. From or 
diſcharge, applied to mY Inconſiſtent with, 
applied to character. without, 
hope, By means of, applied to cauſe. * con- 
ſequence of. Our of band, implies immediately, 
or without 98 

To OUT, V. A. [See Ouft] to expel; to de- 

rive. 
7 Ob, in Compoſition, generally implies com- 
pariſon, and fignifies ſomething beyond another, 
or more than uſual. 

To OUTA'CT, V. A. to act any part to 
exceſs. 

To OUT BL D, V. A. to bia or offer more 
than another. 

OUTBIDD ER, S. one that bids or offers 
more than another; 


foreign country. 
To OUTBRAY'VE, V. A. to bear down or 
ranks by ſuperior courage, inſolence, or 


of by impudence. 

OUTBREAK, S. that which burſts out- 
wards z an eruption, 

To OUTBRE'ATHE, V. A. to weary by 
having longer or better breath ; to Expire, or 
breathe out. 

OU'TCAST, Part. thrown away as a refuſe ; 
baniſhed. 


QU'TCAST, S. one aged or 8 
0 


a blackbird. The 


deprive of. 


At a 
Out at el. 


Not in, applied to 


applied to 


OUTBO'UND, Adj. bound to fail to ſome 


"To OUTBRA'ZEN, v. A. to get the better 


* 


U 


rr 
To OUFERATT, v. A. to excel in cue 
OUTCRY, s. any loud noiſe made ab a 
fign of diſtreſs, or A clamour made in deteſta- 


vion. 
| To OUTDATE, V. A. to antiquate. 


To QUTDO/, V. A, to ſoa ge IIS: or | 


[ center or main body,” 


beyond another. 
OUTER, Adj. that which' i is without, op- | 
poſed to inner. 
OU'TERLY, Adv. towards the outfide. | 
OUTERMOST, Adj, I ſuperlative of outer] 
that which is at the greateſt diſtance. from. the 
middle. 

TS 2 OUTFA!CE, V. A. to brave, or bear 
down by à ſhew of magnanimity or impudence; 
to tare out of countenance. 

To OUTFLY), V. A. to leave behind; 3 80 
go beyond in flight. 5 

OUTFO'RM, S. external appearance. | 

To OUTFRO'WN, V. A. to overbear by 
frowns ; to frown down, 

PE, OUTGO, V. A. [preter oulævent, . 

e out gone] to ſurpaſs or excel; to ge beyond, 
or 3 - pt Sh Fey 
To OUTGRO'W, V. A. to. ſurpaſs in 

growth, or to grow too great or too large for 
any thing. 

OU/TGUARD, 8. one poſted at a diſtance 
from the main bady as a defence. 

- To OUTJE'ST, V. A. to ſurpaſs in jeſt- 


ing. 
a OUTKNA'VE, V. A. to forpaſs in kna- 


very. 
OUTLANDISH, Adj. belonging to a fo- 
reign country. | 
To OUTLA'ST, v. A. to exceed in dura- 
tion. 


8 
ou'T LAW, S. a „Sax. ] one excluded 
from the benefit of e law. 

_ To OU'/TLAW, V. A. to deprive of the be 
nefits of the law. 

' , OUTLA'WRY, S. a decree by which _ 
perſon is deprived of the protection of the laws, 
and cut off from the community. 


— 


| 


0 —— 


F 


| OU T. 
OUV'TMOST, Ad at the greateſt 
from the middle. * diane 
10 OUTNUMBER, V. «a to exceed i in 
number. 


| OUTPA/RISH, S. a park lying without | 


| the walls. 
OUTPART, 8. a | part remote from the 


To OUTPA'SS, V. A. to leave behing in 


walking or riding. 


To OUTPOU/R, V. A. to ſend out. 
Jo OUTPRVZE, v. A. to exceed in the 
value ſet npon It, 

To QU'TRAGE, V. A.  [autrager, Fr.] to 


{ injuze in a violent, contumeRous, rough, or in- 


human manner. Neuterly, to be guilty of ex- 
ceſſes of turbulence and inhumanity. 
OU'TRAGE, S. an open violence, or miſ- 
chief committed i in a tumult ; à commotion. 
OUTRA'GIOUS, Adi. [outragenx, Fr.] vio- 
lent ; furious ; exceeding reaſon or decency ; s 
enormous, or atrocious. 
* OUTRA/GIOUSLY, Adv. in a violent, fu» 
rious, or boiſterous manner. 
OUTR A'GIOUSNESS, S. fury; pond 
raging diſorder and inhumanity. oo 
To OUTREACH, V. A. to reach beyond, 
Io OUTRVDE, V. A. to paſs in riding, 
— OUTRVGHT, Adv. immediately, or with- 
out delay; entirely ; ; completely, 
To QUTROQO'T, V. A. to root out, 
To OVUVTRUN, V. A. to leave behind in 
running. Figuratively, to exceed. „ 
To OUTSA IL, V. A. to leaye behind in 
failing. 
To OUTSCO/RN, V. A, to bearn down 
with ſcorn ; to deſpiſe or ſlight. 8 
To OUT SEL, V. A. to fell for more than 
ee ; to gain more than the true value. 
To OUTSHINE, V. A, to emit luſtre; to 
excel i in luſtre. 
To OUTSHOOYT, v. A, to . in ſhoot - 
ing; to ſhoot beyond, 
GTS Dx, 8. the ſurface, or that part 
which is expoſed to fight ; the extreme part, or 


To OUTLE'AP, V. A. to paſs in leaping; that which is fartheſt from the middle; externa 


to ſtart beyond. 
 OUTLE/AP, S. a ſally; flightz or eſ- 


Cape. 

OU'TLET, S. a paſſage outwards ; a gn; 
ſage by which any thing may go out. 

OU/TLINE, S. the contour, or line mith | 
which any figure i is bounded ; an extremity. . 

To OUTLI'Vs, V. A. $0 live longer ; to 
ſorvive. g 

OU TLIVER, V. A. a ſurvivor, or one FN 
Lives longer than another. ' 

To OUTLO/OK, v. A. to face down j to: 
browbeat. 
© To OUTLUSTRE, v. A. to ſurpaſs in 
Joftre or brightneſs, 8 

 OU/TLYING, Particip. ard Adj. not in the 
common courſe; 3 removed from ſomething 
elſe. 
1 OUTMA'RCH, V. A, to leave behind 
in march. as 


The part not within or incloſed, 
oppoſed to in. 
To OUTSI'T, V. A. to fit beyond the time 
of any thing. 
To CUTSLEE/ p, V. A. to ſſeep beyond. 
To OUTSPEAE, V. A. to ſpeak ſomewhat 


1 beyond ; to exceed, 


To OUTSPO'RT, V. A, to ſport beyond, 

To OUTSPRE!/AD, V. A. to 1 0c 
ſpread our, 

To OUTSTA/ND, v. A. to ſupport or re- 
fiſt ; to ſtand beyond the proper time. 

To OU TSTARE, V. A. to vanquiſh or ex- 
ceed in ſtaring. 

OUTSTREE'T, S. a ſtreet i in the extremi- 
ties of the town, 

To OUT STRETCH, V 4; to extend or 


1 ſpread out. 


" To OUTSTRIP, V. A. [4 derived by Skinner 


1 


from 5 and ſpritzen, Teut, but W 4. 
ü b 


ing. | wy | 
0 OUTVA'LUE, V. A. to ſurpaſs in va- 


* 9 


. 


geſts that it might have been originally out-trip, this ward is 


the s being afterwards inſerted] to go faſter or 
beyond e EZ : 
To OUTSWEE'TEN, V. A. to excel in] 
ſweetneſs, . e 
To OUTSWEA R, V. A. to overpower by 
ſwearing. 3 . 5 
To OUT-TONGUE, V. A. to bear down. 
by noiſ. | "0 
To OUT-TA'LK, v. A. to exceed in talk - 


lue. | 5 c 85 5 
To OUT VENOM, V. A. to exceed in pot- 
ſon. | | | 
To OUTVVPE, V. A. to exceed or ſurpaſs, 
To OUTVVLLAIN, V. A. to exceed in vil- 
lainy, 5 1 % 5 : 
To OUTVOYICE, v. A. to exceed in ſtrength 


of voice or clamour. 1 


To OUT VO TE, V. A. to exceed in number 


of voters. 7 | | 
To OUTWA'LK, V. A. to walk faſter than 
another. 1 | 


OUTWA'LL, S, the outward part or wall 
of a building; external appearance. I am 
« much more—than my eutzoall.'* Shak, 

OU!/TWARD, Adj. [utweard, Sax. ] on the | 
farface; expoſed to the fight; oppoſed to in- 
ward, Foreign, oppoſed to inteſtine, © Tending 
to the out parts. | þ 
OU'TWARD, S. external form or appear- 
ance, | 7%, ON 

OU'TWARD, or OU'TWARDS, Adv. to 
foreign parts. © Outward bound.“ To the 
outer parts. X | 

OU'TWARDLY, Adv. externally, evident- 
ly, oppoſed to inwardly. In appearance only, 
oppoſed to ſincerely. 5 

To OUT WEAR, V. A. to paſs tediouſſy, 
applied to time. To laſt longer. 4 : 

To OUTWE/IGH,YV. A. to exceed in weight, 
value, or importance. ( 3 | 

To OUTWTT, V. A. to cheat or deceive 
with ſuperior cunning. | 


. * 4 


; | 
OUTWOYRK, S. that part of a fortification | 


which is neareſt the enemy, 


OUTWO/RN, Part, [conſumed or deſtroyed 1 


by uſe. | 
OUTWRO/UGHT, Part, exceeded in effi- 
cacy ar arts 3 
| To OUTWO'RTH, V. A. to exceed in va- 
ue. | 5 
To OWE, V. A. [eg, ad, Iſl.] to be in- 
debted, or obliged to pay; to be obliged to as a 
cauſe or benefactor; to derive from a cauſe, | 
OW!ING, Part. following as a'conſequence ; 
due as a debt or duty; imputable- to as the 
agent. : | 
OWL, S. Cale, Sax, ugle, Dan. aul, Belg.] a 
bird with a round head, large eyes, remarkable 
for hiding itſelf all day, appearing at night, and 
catching mice. | 


6 1 


OW'LET, S. [a diminutive of . a young 


* 


ow}. 


| 2xa, Sax. axe, Dan, and Il. oz, B 


+ ORF 


Sometimes it implies action, to di- 


times is nſed by way of oppoſition, for fome- 

thing peculiar to a perſon. , 
"To OWN, V. A. to acknowledge ; to con- 

feſs to be one's property, or performed by one x 


| to poſſeſs, claim, or hold by right. To confeſs, 


oppoſed to deny. 55 7 
. OW'NER, S. one to whom any thing be- 
ongs. þ | - | 
OW'NERSHIP, S. property; lawful poſ- 
ſeſfion. 5 : ” | 


_ OWRE, 8. Corus, Lat. I a beaſt named a buf- 


o. * a 
OX, S. [formerly written are, 8 oxen 5 
| clg. | the ge- 
neral name for black cattle ; properly a caſ- 
trated bull, | : „ 
 OXFLY, S. a fly, ſo called from its troubl- 
ing oxen. | 3 
OXFORD, S. a city of England, and the 
capital of the county of the ſame name. It 
ſtands on a ſmall eminence on the banks of the 
Iſis, near its junction with the Charwell, and 
enjoys a healthy air. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 


cers of which are, a chancellor (always a noble- 
man of the firſt rank) and a vice chancellor, 
who is in orders, and the head of fome college 
exercifing the chancellor's power, and govern- 
ing the ſtudents, according to the ſtatutes, the 
conſtitution of which is remarkably regular, 
the diſcipline” ftrift, the endowments. liberal; 
and, in ſhort, every thing well adapted for the 


ſeat of the muſes in Great Britain, The pri- 
vate buildings here are neat, and the public 
magnificent. The city, including the ſuburbs, 
is of a circular form, and about three miles in 


circuit; conſiſting chiefly of two principal 


ſtreets, which croſs each other in the center of 
the town, The greateſt trade of Oxford be 
in corn and malt, and the Iſis being navigabl, 
from hence to London, great quantities of theſe 
are ſent down the river to the metropolis, and 
receive in return coals, proviſions, Se. Here 
is the famous Bodleian library, in. which are 
manuſcripts principally, all Dr. Rateliff 1 U- 


brary, St. the Theatrum Sheldonianum for 


public ſolemnities; the Clarendon printing- 
houſe; the Arundelian marbles ; the gall 
for fine paintings; thirteen elegant p 


®.. 


college; and twenty colleges, viz. 1. Uhiver- 


the Scots, in the reign of Henry III. 3. 'Mer- 
ton, by lord chancellor Merton, 'biſhop of Ro- 


ward II. 5. Exeter, by Walter Stapleton, bi- 
ſhop of Exeter, Edward II. 6. Queen's, by 
Rob. Eglesfield, B. D. Edward HT. 7. New 
College; hy William of Wickham, Edward III, 


| OWN, S. Lagen, Sax, eggen, Belg. ain, Scot.] 


$. Lincoln, by Richard Fleminy, biſhop of 5 4 
i | c 


h generally added to the pronouns poſs. = 
ſeflive,. my, thy, his, our, your, their, and implie® 


9 8 | 
inguiſh it from that of any other, and fome- * 


with a celebrated univerſity; the principal offi- - 


education of youth: ſo that it is the principal 


churches, befides the cathedral of Chriftchurch- 


fity College, founded by king Alfred, 2. Ba- 
liol, by Sir J. Baliol, father of Baliol, king of 


cheſter, Edward I. 4. Oriel, founded by Ed-* 


—— ————— 
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' » vol, Hen. VI. 9. All Souls, by H, Chiche- | 


* 


— 
\ 


- biſhop of Lincoln, and R. Sutton, eſq; Hen. 


. Mary. 1 5. St. ohn Baptiſt, by Sir f 


penſions, are five, 72, St. Edmund, belonging 


Ades theſe' colleges: and halls, there are ſchools, 


on charges, and about one thouſand are ſup- 


. befides the ſervants belonging to the colleges and 


chives. 5. A regiſter, who records all tranſac- 


ger, who, on ſolemn occaſions, walks with the 


rod in his hand. This may ſerve for a ſuecinct 
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ley, "archbiſhop of Canterbury, Hen. VI. 10. 
Magdalen, by W. Wainfleet, . biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, Hen, VI. 11. Brazen Noſe, by Smith, 


VIII. 12. Corpus Chriſti, by R. Fox, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, Hen, VIII. 13. Chriſt Church, 
by Hen. VIII. 14. Trinity, Sir Tho. Pope, 

White, merchant of London, queen Mary. 
16. Jeſus, by queen Elizabeth. 17. Wad- 
ham, by Nic, and Dorothy Wadham, James J. 
18. Pembroke, by Thomas Tiſdale, eſq; and 
Dr; Whitwick, James I, 19. Worceſter was 
formerly called Glouceſter-hall, till lately it was 
endowed by Sir Tho, Coke, and made collegiate. 
20. Hartford, which was Hart-hall till 1740, 
when it was erected into a college. All theſe 
are endowed with fellowſhips, ſcholarſhips, &c. 
and moſt of them enriched with libraries, and 
other donations, and - adorned with beautiful 
chapels, gardens, groves, eloiſters, quadrangles, 
piazzas, ſtatutes, and other ornaments. The 
Halls, where gentlemen live at their own ex- 
pence, except a few who have exhibitions or 


to Queen's College; Magdalen, to Magdalen 
College; St. Alban's, to Merton; St. Mary's, 
to Oriel; and New Inn, to New College. Be- 


wherein exerciſes for the ſeveral degrees are per · 
formed, public lectutes read, Cc. This is a 
ſtately pile, and was firſt built by queen Mary; 
but the preſent fabric was chiefly raiſed by the 
contribution of Sir Thomas Bodley, whoſe li- 
brary here is famous throughout all Europe for 
its number of books, printed and manuſcript. 
The number of ſtudents is generally about three 
thouſand, two thouſand of whom live at their 


d by the revenues of the different colleges, 


Halls, which have each their rules and ſtatutes 


for government under their reſpective heads, 
with fellows and tutors. There are four terms | 
in the year for public exerciſes, lectures, and diſ- ] _ 


putations, and ſet days and hours when the pro- 
feſſors of every faculty read their lectures, and 
in ſome of the colleges are public lectures for all 
who chuſe to attend them, with proper ſalaries 
for the readers. Beſides the chancellor and 
vice chancellor already mentioned, there is, 1. 
A high ſteward, named by the chancellor, and 
approved by the univerſity. 2. Two proctors, 
who are maſters of arts, and choſe yearly in 
turns out of the ſeveral colleges, to keep the 


peace and punith diſorders. 3. A public orator, 


who harangues princes and other great perſonages 
viſiting the univerfity. 4. A keeper of the ar- 


tions relating to the univerſity. 5. Three 
ſquire - beadles, and three yeomen-beadles, who 
attend the vice- chancellor in public. 7. A ver- 


beadles before the vice - chancellor with a ſilver 
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* of the univerſity; for ſhould we deſcribe 


the innumerable curiofities, ſuch a detail would | 


carry us beyond the limits prefcribed in this work. 
The ay is governed by a mayor; &c. but ſubject 
to the cbancelloror vice · chancellor of the univer- 
ſity in all affairs of conſequence, even relating 
to the town: here parliaments have been fre- 
quently held; and the city gave title of earl to 
the family of the Veres for the ſpace of 500 
years; but that family being long fince extinct, 
the title was conferred by queen Anne, with the 
the additional title of Mortimer, on the famous 
treaſurer Harley, in whoſe collateral deſcen- 
dants it ſtill continues. In a ſtately tower, in 
the front of the college-gate, hangs the great 
bell called Tom, weighing. near 27, ooo pounds, 
being above ſeyen feet iti diameter, and near ſix 


feet. high. It is tolled every night to give warn. 


ing for ſhutting up all the gates of the colleges, 
The univerſity ſends two members to parliament, 
(a/privilege given it, as alſo to Cambridge, by 
king James T.) and the city the like number, 
It lies ſixty miles S. W. of Cambridge, and fiftj- 
W. of London. 8 5 l 

 O'XFORDSHIRE, S. is an inland county, 
having Buckinghamſhire on the E. Glouceſter 
on the W. Nor:hamptonſhire on the N. and 
Warwickſhire on the S. It is forty- two miles 
long, and twenty - ſix broad, containing 534, coo 
acres, 19, 700 houſes, and 120,000 inhabitants, 
and has one city, fifteen market-towns, 280 pa- 
riſhes, and fourteen hundreds, Its air is ſweet 


and healthy; and though many parts produce | 


corn, it abounds moſtly with meadows and paſ- 
tures, and formerly the hills were well covered 
with woods; but being cut down in the civil 
wars, fuel is ſince very ſcarce, It ſends 
nine members to parliament, viz, two for the 
county, two. for the city, two for the univer- 
fity; two for New Woodſtock, and one for 
Banbury, ; 


. 


_O'XLIP, S. a flower, called likewiſe a cow- 


ſlip. 
 O'XSTALL, a ftand for oxen. + 
OX TONGUE, S. a plant. 8 
O'XYCRATE, [from ov, and xepaw, Gr.] 
a mixture of water and vinegar, _ 
,O'XY MEL, S. [from o, and pens, Gr.] 
a mixture of vinegar and honey, 
. OXYMO'RON, S. [Gr.] a figure in rhe- 
toric, in which an epithet of a contrary fignifi- 
cation is added to a word; as in % Painful 
* pleaſure! e 5 
OVER, S. Leyer, old Fr. to hear] in Law, 
heard: thus, a court of oyer and terminer, is 
a place where cauſes are heard and detetmined. 
O'YES, S. [eyes, Fr. hear ye] a word uſed 
and repeated three times by a public crier in a 
court of juſtice, and in delivering a proclama- 
tion, to 3 ſilence: 


OY'STER, S. Leere, Belg. Buitre, Fr.] 2 
ſhell iſh having two ſhells. 7 3 
 OY/STERWENCH, or OY/STERWO- 
MAN, S. a voman who ſells oyſters. Figura- 
tively, a low, mean,” and vulgar woman. 

- O'ZIER, S. See Oer. 5 N 


pA 


. * 


> FAC: 


wy | 5 t ; the fifteenth letter of the | carr; 
Pp Engliſh alphabet 2 ſounded by a flight 
) compreflion of tlie fore part of the lips: 


en it comes before an 5 it is pronounced like 
15 — 72 ſometimes 1 * 4 ſound- 
ed, as in ac and recript. If we trace 
bh form, jag at either 1 * been bor- 
rowed from the Hebrew d, written forwards 
after the European manner, or elſe from the 
Greek II, written with the laſt leg ſhort, as 
may be ſeen on, ſome Roman menuments, 
which in courſe. of time was formed round ; 
the Gothic character ſtrongly confirms this con- 
jecture. The Saxon capital is the ſame with 
that which we uſe at * Uſed as a nume 
ral letter it ſtood, for 100, but with a daſh 
on the top thus P for 400,000, - Among me- 
dical writers it ſtands for pug:f, or the eighth 
part of a handful. In —— muſic it ſtands 
for piano, or | ſoft, and ſhows that the force of 
the voice or inſtrument is to be leſſened. P P 
implies piu piana, more ſoft, and PP P pia- 
"ſino, the ſofteſt poſſible, P. M. in aftro- 
nomy, ſtands for poſi meridiem, or afternoon, 
PA'BULAR, adi. [ pabulium, Lat.] afford- 
ing aliment or food, ES 
PA/BULOUS, adj. [pabulum, Lat. ] afford- 
ing aliment. 3 vl | 
PACE, S8. [ pas, Fr. 0, Ital. us, 
Lat.] 5 . e foot Bac 
ing, The gait or manner of walking, Degree 


| 


a perſon in faſtneſs, either in walking, or riding; 
or to keep up with, A meaſure of five feet; 

PACE, v. n. to move on ſlowly... To move. 
Applied to horſes, to move by raiſing the feet on 
tie ſame fide together. Actively, to meaſure by 
eps. To direct or go. 

PACE, adj. having a particular gate or man- 
ner of walking. 5 15 

PA/CEP., S. a horſe that raiſes the two legs 
on the ſame fide her. | 
- PACIFICA/TION, 8. rr. i the act of 
making peace, The act of appealing. - 

PACIFICA!TOR, S. [pacificateur, Fr.] 

d peace maker, $2 
* PACIFICA/TQRY, edj. tending to make 
peace, 

PACVFIC, adj.{pacifigue, Fr.pacificus, Lat.] 
mild ; making peace ; gentle, 

PA/CIFIER,, S. one who appeaſes or re- 
conciles, 5 Las 23 

To PA/CIFY, v. a. cifier, Fr. paciſo, 
— to reconcile, ee 3 

On. ; 

PACK, S. [Belg. and Teut. ] a large bundle 
of any thing prepared for carriage, A burden or 
bad, A certain number of cards, generally 52. 
A number of , hounds. hunting together. A 
number of perſons united in ſome. bad deſign. A 
great number or quantity. Lou 

To PACK, v. 4. to bing up ar put together 


r carriage, 


ckotd in which gende are bundled or tied up, 


of quickneſs; hence to keep pace qwith, is to equal | 03 


: {an idol. ; 


5 


eee 
. PA/CKER, 8. one that binds up goods ſor 


carriage. SH | 
*PA'CKET, 8. Fr. pachetto, Ital. ] 
a ſmall pack, b . ty 
veſſel that carries a mail, "Is 
To PA/CKET, v. a. to bind up in parcels, 
PA/CKHORSE, S. 2 horſe employed in 
carrying burdens of goofs. i 
PACK SADDLE, S. a ſaddle on which bur- 
thens are laid, - 
PA/CKTHREAD, 8. firong thread uſed in 
packing or tying up parcels. _ : 
PA/CKWAX, S. the ftrong aponeuroſis or 
membrane on the ſides of the neck. _ 
PACT, S. [Fr. patum, Lat.] a contract, 
bargain, or covenant. 8 ; 
PAD, 8. [paad, Sax. whence paath, Sax. a 
path, paiadab, Per. the Feet] the road; a foot 
path. An eaſy paced horſe. A robber that in- 
feſts the road on foot, A oft ſaddle, probably a 
ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed with ſtraw. A kind o 
bolfter made uſe of by crooked people to con 
their deformity. ; 
To PAD, v. . to travel gently. To rob on 
foot. To beat away ſmooth and level. To con- 
ceal any deformity with a kind of a bolſter, 
PA/DDER, S. one that robs on foot. 


To PA/DDLE, v. n. [patouiller, Fr.] to 


row ; to beat the water as with oars ; to play 

with or in the water, To finger. 3 
PA DDLE, S. { pata/} a ſhort oar uſed by a 

ſingle rower in a boat, Any thing broad like an 


r. a N 
PA DDLER, S. one that plays with water, 
PA DDOCKEK, S. A ſmall Inclofare for deer, 
corrupted from park, parrack, paddock. 

PASD ELTON, S. {| pas de lion, Fr. lion's 
foot] an herb, | 

PA/DLOCK, S. [from padde, Belg.] a 
lock hung on a ftaple to faſten a door, box, &c. 

PE AN, S. [from the ſongs ſung to Pzan 
or Apollo, beginning with Je Paan] a ſong of 
pale adj. [pax 5 

PA/GAN, ; aniſc, Sax. paganuz, 
Lat, from pagus, Lat. a xs the — 
continuing heathens after the cities were Chriſ- 
tians] idolatrous ; heatheniſh, | 

PA'GAN, S. an idolator. 

PA/GANISM, [Fr, ] the religion of idola- 
tors or heathens. | | 


PAGE, S. [Fr. pagina, Lat.] one fide of 


the leaf of a book. A young boy attending on 
2 great perſon, generally uſed as a train-bearer. 
To PAGE, v. a. to mark the pages of a 
book with figures, To attend as a page. 
PA'/GEANT, S. a ſtatue in a public ſhow, 
Any ſhow or ſpectacle of entertainment. 
PA'/GEANT, adj, ſhowy ; pompous; gaudy. 
To PA'GEANT, v. 4. to exhibit in ſhow, 
to repreſent. 
PA'GEANTRY, S. pomp; ſhow. Often- 
tatious and gaudy fp „ 
PA/GINAL, adj. { pagina, Lat.] eonſiſt- 
ing of pages. | 1 
PA'GOD, 8. an Indian idol, or temple of 


* 
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PAID, preter, and parti 
Pal, 8. [paila, 1 
which 1 or water is c 

PAIN, 
from pena, Lat., or pinian, Sax. to puniſh] a 
_ puniſhment threatened, 
eafineſs, Uneaſineſs, applied to the mind. 

To PAIN, v. 4. to make uneaſy. 
with the reciprocal pronoun, to labour hard, or 
to hurt in making an effort, 

PA/INFUL, adj. miſerable 
cauſing an uneaſy ſenſation ; nol, 
ing great labour. 

PAINFULLY, adv. HK great pain, af- 
fiction, labour, or dilige 

PA/INFULNESS, S. n quiſity of N 
an uneaſy ſenſation. Grief. 

PAINIM, S. [ payer, Fr.] an infidel, pa- 
gan, or idolator. N 

'PA/INIM, 44). idolatrous ; heatheniſh, 

PA'/IN LESS, adj. without an uneaſy ſenſa- 
tion or trouble. 

PAINSTA'KER. S. a laborious perſon, 

PAINSTA KINO, adj. labouring hardly 
and diligently. , 

To PAIN . . peint, Fr. from peindre, 
Fr. pingo, Lat. to repreſcht in colours. To 
cover with colours. 
to colour, or diverſiſy. To lay colours on the 
face. 

PAINT, 8. colours made uſe of i in repre- 
ſenting likenefles. 

PA/INTER, S. [ peintre, Fr] one who re- 
preſents things in colours. 

PAINTING, S. the art of repreſenting 
things in colours. A picture; 3 or . tcſemblance 
formed with paint. 

PA/INTURE, S. [ peinture, Fr.] che art of 

inting. * Painture near adjoining.” Dx vp. 

PAIR, 8. [paire, Fr. par, Lat.] two 
things faiting one another. A pair of 
gloves.” A man and wife, Two of a ſort; 


two fimilar parts joined 7 * and compoſing 


one thing. 


4A pair of bellows.“ 


To PAIR, v. z. to unite in couples. To 


ſuit, or reſemble, 
PA'LACE, S. 725 alan, Fr. Palotium, Lat. ] 

a houſe in which: a king or ſonit great perſon re- 
ſides. A ſplendid 1 8 

PALA'NQUIN, S. a kind of a covered car- 
riage, uſed by TID of diſtinction, and ſup- 
ported on the ſhoulders of ſlaves in the Eaft. 
PLATE, S. ¶ palatum, Lat.] the fleſh 

that compoſes the upper part of the roof of the 
mouth. The organ of taſte. 

PALA TIC, aj. belpnging to the palate or. 


roof of the mouth. 
er Palatin, Fr. Falallnus, 


PA'LATINE, S. 

Lat.] one "inveſted wi 

Ng py gy adj. poſſefiing -royal privi- 
PALE, adj. [Fr. pallidus, Lat.] of a White 

colaur: Deprived its colour 3 of a faint 


luſtre ; dim. 


S. Peine, Fr. pin, 3 22606 _— 
A ſenſation of An 
Uſed: 


afflictive; | 
or require 


| by a limner to place his colours on, 


Figuratively, to deſcribe, | madam. 


tenuate any ctime 
royal rights and privi- | 
-and tem 


tenuating by excuſes and 
tations. 


f ates a crime or alleviates pain. 


ov -Þ A 1 

ined above and below to- a croſs bes 5 
80 7 | wood i groutids, Any indofyre, or ail. 1 
10 heraldry, e plata ih br from the top th 

of the chief to the point. 
To PALE in, v. 4. to incloſe with pales, WW 7 
To encompaſs. T 
PA'LED, adj. in botany, applied to ſuch 
flowers as Have leaves fu furrounding a head or | 
| thrum.s 8 old. Be 
LE-EVED, 4 . having dim eyes, wh 
PALE. FACED, a, baving che face whi. Wil ©: 
tiſ or without oy colour. wi 
| 4 e 4, wanly, of without ru, Wi me 

ineſs, -. * 

b PA'LENESS, S, want of colour, | Want 15 
of luſtre. | nd 
PA'LENDER, S, a coalting veſſel, 
PA'LEOUS, adj. [palea, Lat.] | huſky, Wl ; 
chaffy, #** Paleoys Bodies. Brown, 5 
PALLETTE, 8. [Fr.] a light board with : 8 
hole, through which the thumb paſſes, uſed TY 


| P 
PA'LFREY, palefr W Fr. i , 
_ Pall Mai, Brin a mall har d 7 
adies. 15 
PA/LINDROME, 8. 4 word or ſentence if >, 
that reads the ſame backwards, or n, Us of b 
PA'LINODE, PALINODY, 8. a recan * 
tation. fly e 
PAILISA DE, palLISs ADG, 4. [paliſ iſadg b. 
Pe. paliſaub, Span.] pales ſet by way of inclo- 2 5 
ſure or defence. The 
PA'LISH, adj. ſomething r wan. file 
PALL, S. ¶ Pallium, Lat. palla, Lat.] 1 p. 
cloak or "mantle of ſtate. A pontificial orna- he 
ment, made of white wool, . ſhorn from tuo a Ly 
lambs, offered by the nuns 'of St. Agnes, on Te 
the day of her feaſt. A covering of black vel- fai 
vet, ſometimes edged with White ſilk, chroun Pa 
over a coffin, when carried ts the place of " pup 
terment. fright 
* Ve a, to. cover, hide, or con- pA 
To PALL; v. n. Leal, Brit, or from — 
pale] to grow vapid, or taſteleſs. To damp, or v7 
difpirit, To impair or weaken. To cloy. pally, 
33 8. [ pailk, Fr.] a ſmall or meat PA 
ara] 
' PALL-MALL, 8. I from Pile, Lat, » bal de b. 
and malleus, Lat. a mallet; maille, Fr. and fo1 
See MALL, and Mets] a ay in which a pa. 
ball is firuck through wn iron ring with A aer. 
mallet PA/ 


To PALLIATE, vie elbe from pellin 
of pallium, Lat. a cloak] to cloak, cover, of en. 
by excuſes or favourable re- 


PALLIA'/TION, 8. [Fri] the act of 5 
vering eee a crime. 38 impert 


2 . er 
vou 
PA'LLIATIVE, 8. Grnethiing tf chat exten 


preſentations; 


temporary eure 
PA'LLIATIVE, adj. 


e PALE, . a. to make whitiſrgr pale. 


EW IT > nn Late} 2 narrow 8 1 8. [ Palma, Lat. beluin, 


Fr.] 


af tory. prend out, or the inſide 
= the hand. In meaſure, thfee inches. 

To PALM, v. 2, tod cöncenl in che palm. 
es To impoſe on uſec Wich o. 10 handle, | broad 


To ftroak with'the hand. ell 


ich PALMER, S. "a pilgrim; fo called from the 


r cutom ef besring branches' of palm, by choſe 

who had viſited the holy land. A crown. en- 

circling a deer's head, „ In a 
PA'LMER 


mer or pilgrim in wandering, | 
PALMETTO, 8. a kind as hee, 
with the leaves of which women hats A 
made, 
Pa/LMIPEDE, "adj. [from ibn; and pes, 
Lat.] web-footed'; having the does joined mY a 


membrane, 


who profeſſes palmiftry 
PA/T, MISTRY,'S. 8. 1 pala, Lat. '] he i of 
telling fortunes by the Lines 'of woes 
Juggling,” tg 50! „„ 
PALM, ap; beafin 4 
PALPABPLITY, S. an ehe quality 
of being perceivable e by the touch. 
PALPABLE, is, [Fr. palper, 24. to 
be percefved'by the toveh. Groſs ; coarſe A 
#ly detected; 5 or eaſily erceived. 
PALPABLEN BSB, S. * 60516 6 ding 
perceived by the touch. Groſſneſe, plainneſs. 
5 quality of being ſo Plain, as almoſt to be 


de perceived by the touch _ So groſs of pan 
23 almoſt to be felt, 

To PAILPFTATE; v. 2; Stir fron, 
fapito, Lat.] to beat like the heart ; to flutter. + 

PALPITA/TION, S. 5 4 the increaſed 
ind ſenfible motion of the cart, occcaſjoned by 
fright or diſorder. © © 

PALSCGRAVE, S. [paltſerave, Belg, 
paltſgraff, Teut. J 2 count or earl who has the 
luperintendance of a prince*s palace. 

PALSIED, ud} WNT afflieded wich e 


paralyſy, palaſy, a 2 diſeaſe, wherei 
the body pale and of fo pr — their — 
and ſometimes their fe A 
Par 8. an in infncer 4ealer oF 
] 

PA'LTRINESS, §. meanneſe. 165 
PALTRY, adj.” ** Fr. 4 — | 
alrocra, Ital. 4 Nena prot ute, Paltone, It 
1 ſorry; ; Tones; Een 


neſs, Uſed only in poetry. 


vs bun is from ere 


N a . Taanberure, Nl] to 
Ul with food, * feed Rn fouſly, J 


* 


WoRM, * a worm covered from $4 
with hair, ſo called from its reſembling a a. 


PALMISTER, S. ¶ ſee bor one 


x 


PA/LY, a. of x whitith hue, deprived of | 
PAM, 8. [perhaps from ade, Eat; vie- 


PAMPHLET, $. [written by Ws paun-f 


PAN 


| Te PAMPHLET, v. a, *⁰ vele man | 


books or pamphlets. 
PAN, 8. 33 Lax. 25 Dan, 
| 2 Belg, e Teut, F an cafthen veſſel 


The part of à gun lock 


chat — dere. Any hollow or cavity. 


The brain 
PANIC 


frying-pan. 


The god of Thepherde/ 

of Su Kind of cake made in A 
PA NDO, 8. Panade, Fr. ae; Ital. 
„Lat. bread] food made by ne 
bread tl it is in a manner diflolved in water. 

PANCR WTICAL, adj. very Aronng, © of 
excelling in all the gymnaſtie exerciſes;** 

PA NCREAS, S. the part called the Alber 


bread; a conglomerate gland, fituated: Between 


| the bottom of the ſtomach and the vettebre 

of the lo, and affording 4 3 fer- 

vice in ating digeſtion. 
PANCREATIC, adj. belonging to the 


ancreas. n enn 
PA NC, or. PANSY, 8 | perhaps-'cor- 
rupted from Pony td panaces, ET a flower 

| of the violet kind, - 


PA/\NDECT, 8. a \ treatiſe that combrehilgs 
the whole of an) ſeience. A digeſt of the 
civil law. 
PAN PER, 8 
in the ſtory of Talis and Crefſida, and ſhould 
therefore be written Pandar] a pimp, or man 
that procures proſtitutes for another. 
To'PA/NDER, ». a. to pimp. To be ſub- 
ſervient to luſt or paſſion. Ee. 
ah  PANNDERLY', "ad. 'pimping reſembling 


PAYLPABLY, OY in bre Miede as to] pimps ; mean. 


PANDICULA/TION, 3. [. pandiculons;Lat.] 
the reſtleſſneſs, firatobing and uneaſineſt, uſu - 
ally I” thr” cold ies: of ebene 
ſever. 7. 15 


glaſs. 
PANEGY/RIC, 8. [pancgyrighe, 22 an 


elogy, or piece written in mY of a perſon or 


ing. 
PANEOY'RIC, PANEGY'RICAL, di. 
in the nature of a panegyric. - 


praiſing 

PANEGY'RIST, 8. L Fr.] one 

Niierr 2 ee 14e. bn hene Fa writes praiſe, 
PANEL, S. fa diminutive of Fr.] 


eee or piete of any matter ned arhong 


others. A ſquare piece in à wainſcot. 


PANG, S. [from pein, Fr. pain, or bang, 
Belg.] coca yl 2 A an and e N 
pain or torture. 5 
To CANG, v. a, to torment ervell: 
is nen ene fear} ele without rea- 
ſon, —— to fear. 1 f Tas: 
PA EL, 8. Ene, 
Fr. 4 a kind of clumſy ſaddle. 
ANNNIC; PANNICLE, s. W 1 {plant of 
RASTER; & e N. ee 
Ne N on the fide of u bare. 
PANOPLV, 8. | 
To PANT, . N. 
fetch the breath N 


1 
1 of 


0 Rom pr an r. eee 


„ -» 83 
t 2 2. _ * GY 
4 . „ 
T 0 5 > : * 


fm , the fimp ; 


PANE, s. bee Fr.] a ſquare piece of 


er, 01 77 to 


* 


man's garment, in which the breeches and 


with its wings expanded. 
| 72 Lat. -] Ing nn veſlels ann ing 


" PA/PIST, S. [papiſte, Fr.) « one that: ad 
| heres. to the communion of 


PAR 


6f breath. To play with tatermiſion;” ed 
to the wind. To wiſh or Tong for... "ppl 


' PANTALO/ON, S. [partalos,” Fr.] a 


Kyckings are all of a piece. HAN X. 
PANTHER, S. f panthera,. Lat. pantbere, 
Pugs a large ſpotted. wild beaſt, ſcarce Wer 


tamed 
 PANNTILE,'S, 2 gutter tle. 
PA/NTINGLY, adu. with e 
breathing ſhort. 5 


PANTLER, 8. [partrier, Fr.] 2 perſon, | bola. 


who keeys the _ in a great family. 
PANTOFLE, 8 « [pautouffile, W l 
Fula, Ital.] a flipper 
; PA/NTOMIME, S. one : who 600 erate 
his meaning by actions. A farce, which con- 
fiſt entirely in geſture and dumb ſhow... 
' PA/NTON,' $. a ſhoę made ta recover 2 
narrow and hide- bound heel. 
PAN TRV, s. [pancteric,. Fr.] the room! 
in which vittuals or pans are kept. a, 
PAP, S. [papa, Ital. pappe, Belg. pap 
Pilla, Lat. the nipple 0 a breaſt, Fond 
andy. for infants of bread boiled in milk or 


water. The pulp of 3 | 


PAPA, S.'[pope El neme of fond- 
neſs uſed. by a child to its al er. | | 

.PA/PACY, S. [papat, Fr. from Papa, Lat. 
2 pope] the office or dignity of a pope. _ 

PA/PAL, adj. LF r. ] eee to the 


Pope. 

PAPER, S. papier, F. r. papyric, Lat. the 
reed of the Nile on which they wrote before 
the invention of paper] à ſubſtance on which 
we write cr print, made. of linnen rags ground, 
macerated in water, and formed into thin _ 
by means of a ſieve. A piece of 
fingle ſheet printed or Written, alu ap applied 
to journals, or ęſſays publiſhed in fingle ſheets, | 

PAPER, adj. any thing” "Night. or in 
made of paper.. 

To P A'PER, v. 4. to cover or wrap in 
paper. To reginler. | 

e e adj. tending torts, or 
reſembling pa 
| PA/PILLO, S; bays pavilion, Fr.]/ a word 
of various calpurs;: ſome called a | butterfly. 

PAPILIONA/CEOUS, adj. in botany, ap- 
plied to ſuch flowers as repreſent a butterfly, 


PA/PILLARY, PA!PILLOUS, adj. I= 


e pops: and the 
church of Rome. 
ha pope, ad. popiſh s A Adhering to 
e po 
PAIPISTRY. S. popery: The: doftine of 
the church of Rome. 
PA'PPOUS, adi. [pappoſur, Lat] in bo- 
tany, covered with a light thin down. | 
'PA/PPY, adj. ſoft ; juicy: Eafily divided. 
PAR, S, [Lat.] the State of equality or 
8 5 value. | 


direction, obſe.y.ng always the ſame directiog 


PMRE 
glory made ufe of to convey ſore importazt 


- [rruth, and originally borrowed: how the biero- Wi m 
PANT, S. the motion of the Bert * eh hic characters. op 


AR A'BOLA, 8. [Lat. 1 in geometry, 2 
eonic ſection arifing from: acane's being cut by tai 
a plane parallel to one of its ſides. hd 
PAR 08 PARABO'LICAL, ad, 
[paraboligne, F.] expreſſed, in- parables or by ; 
| 6militudy, - In e having the form or 


properties of a para 


PAR ABO/LICALLY/} adv. by way of . af 
rable, or fimilitude. bn the form of a pan. 


PAR ACE/NTR IC,PAR ACENT RICAL, th 
adj. deviating from the center. 
PARADE, S. [Fr.] an oftenatiou ſhoy or 
or diſplay, Military order. A place where or 
troops are drawn up in battle argh. A guard, or 
or a poſture of defence. 

| PA/RADIGM, S. Lr. ] an example, or 


table. | at 
PARADISIA/CAL * adiſe] ſuits 

ng, reſembling, Cal of 1 a 

A'RADISE, S. the garden of bliſs in WW = 


which our fir parents were placed. Any place 
which affords exquiſite pleaſure or happineſs, 
PA'RADOX, a tenet: contrary to a receive} 
opinion, and which at firſt appears abſurd. 
PARADQ'XICAL, «dj. of * nature cf 
2 paradox. 
PARADO/XICALLY, ate Ser the' man- 
ner of à paradox. 
 PARAGO!'GE,. S. [Fr, ] 4 figure whereby 
a ſyllable or letter is added to the end of a wore, 
PA!RAGON „8. [Fr. from faruge, old 
Fr. paragone, Ital. ] a model; ſomething ſy- 
erlatively execllent. 
To. PARAGON, v. g. to compare ; 


PA/!RAGRAPH, 8. Trr.] a diſtinct part 
of a diſcourſe. In printing a mark, uſed 1: 
ſigniſy the beginning oy ſome other ſubjeR, an 
formed thus 6 
P. AR AGRA/PHICALLY,, adv. - with di 

tin& breaks or ſentences. - 7 

PARALLA'TIC, PARALLA/TIC: AL 
adj. belonging to a parallax. 

PA'RALLAX, S. the diftance between th 
true and apparent place of the ſun, or any ft 
viewed from the ſurface of the earth. 

PA'RALLEL, adj. extended in the ſa 


- | obſerving always the ſame diſtance. Hain 
the ſame tendency, continuiag the reſemblauc 
through ſeveral particulars; Like. 
PARALLELS, S. lines continuing te 
courſe, and equally diſtant. fiom each othel 
Lines on the globe, which diſtinguiſh the | 
titude. Direction conformable to that of an! 
ther line. Reſemblance z, likeneſs. A co 
pariſon, Any thing reſembling another. 
'To P 'RALLEL, we, to place ſo 2 
keep the fame direction with, of be at the lan 
diſtance from another line, To correſpond 
To compare, To bear 0 to. 
"PA'RALLELISM, 8. the 75 4 


.. 
" "27> * 


; PA'RABLE, 8. [ron Lat.] a fable of 


Py 


* 


ortant 
hiero- 


ry, 2 
ut by 


: adj, 
by 4 
m or 


ff pa- 


PAR 


/LLOGRAM,” s. Irn! | 
PARALE/LLOG [Fr:]: 2 752 


metry, a ritt Iined q teral figure, u haf pardati Ls. the leopard ; in Poetry, 
oppolite ſides are lel and e quel. I | ſpotted beaſt 
PARALLELOPUPED, S. . . To PARDON, v. 4. [pardenner,, Fr. 1 
tained under fix, parall , whoſe oppoſite donare, „J tg . an offender, forgive 2 
tides N and p crime, or remit, a. penalty. Pardon me is 2 
A/LOGISM, 8. a dee | phraſe of civil denial or flight apology. . | 
CARALOS „S. falie e PARDN, 8. Lkr.] the act of forgiving 
PAR ALY/SIS, S. th an offender or crime, or of remitting a penalty. 


PARALY'TIC,. PARTE rica, ut | 


affected with the palſy. 
PARA/METER, 8. a conſtant right Vas in in 
each of the three conic 
the latus rectum,. 
PARAMOU/NT, adj. 
or of para and montar, Span. 


ns. old. Fr, 
having the chief 


or higheſt authority. Eminent or of 8 ther. 


order, 
PARAMOUNT; 8. the chief. 


paRAMouk, 8. [from par, Fr. by, 
and amour, Fr. love] a lover. A miſtreſs... 
PARANY'MP 

a brideman,... Ons that countenances or Tupports 


another. 


PARAPE/GM,. 8. a braren table fixed to a 
pillar on which laws and proclatnations, the rifing 
and ſetting of ſtars, and other aſtronomical obſer- 
vations were formerly engraven or delinea 

PA/RAPET, 8. [Fr. parapetto, 1 1, 2 


wall in a fortification breaſt high. ., 


the prepyce cannot be drawn over the zlans. 
PAMPHERNA/LIA, S. [Lat.] goods in 
the wives, diſpoſal. 


PA'RAPHRASE, 8. a 4 looſe i intergrtation, pla 


wherein regard is had only to an author's 


ing, not to his words, 


To PARAPHRASE; v. 4. to ele in 


a free manner fo as only to give the ſenſe. of a 
paflage, but not the literal meaningof every word. 
PARAPHRA/STIC, PARAPHRA/STI- 


CAL, 9777 explained in a free or looſe manner. 
AS 


ANG, S. a Perſian meaſure of 
14 


PARASITIC, PARASITICAL, adj. [pa- 
Hafitigue, Ex.] Aactering or wheedling. | 
PA'RASOL, & [Fr.] ſmall cahopy or 


umbrella uſed to defend the head from rain or | 


the heat of the ſun; _ 

To — 19 ©. 4. Fr Fi. er 
from part. Soi] to half bo 

Packt, 8. [ parcelle, Fr.] a fmall bun- 
dle. A part taken ſeparately. A quantity or 
maſs. A aner &, perſons. or things, uſed 


in contempt. 
PARCEL, v. a. to divide i into ſeparate 206 
tions, To make up into a ſum, , . 
PA/RCENER,.. S, in law, applied to a 


man's ſiſters or daughters who become pollefied, 


as joint tenants or co-heirs of a man's eſtate, 
by his dying without iffue male, 

To PA'/RCH, v. 4. to "HER. or F Ren; 
lightly, To dry * Neuterally, to-be_ſcoxch- 


ed or dried, 
PA/RCHMENT, .S. [parchemin, Fr. per- 


gamtha, Lat. becauſe i invented by Eumenes at 


P ergamys] ſheep 


writing, 


lein d ſſed and fit * 


ue ee ny being 


S. [paranympbe, F r.] or. 


wy {| {poili the ſenſe of the period ; in printing 
PARAPHIMO'SIS, S. a diſeaſe 8 1 . * et 


— * 


= 


3 


PA R 


PARD,. PARDALE, 8. rds, 1 


PA/RDONABLE, adj. capable of being 

forgiven. 
PA/RDONABLENESS, S. the 
poſſb:e.to. be forgiven. 

PA/RDONABLY. adv. in fuck a manner 

as may be. forgiven. . 

FA ANONSS, 8. one who forgives ano- 


| al: of 


To PARE, w, v. 4. [poridan,. Perſ. to cut] 

to cut off the outward coat or ſurface ; To 

cut off. 17 by little and little. 
PARENT, Ts farens, Lat.] a father 

mother. 

pA RENT ACE, S. extraction; birth; - 

FN with reſpe to the rank. of one's 


A RE NTAL, adj. becoming, or belonging 
to, parents. 
PARE/NTHESIS, 1 
a ſentence, which may 


Gr.] in grammar. 
e left out without 


marked thus (). 

PA/RGET,.S. plaſter laid on the rpofs or 
ceiling of a mn 

2 PAR 4. to cover with 
PARVETAL, a6; (from paries, Lat. a wall] 
| <onflicpting the fides or walls. 

PA RING, S. the rind, or that which i: is 
ary 77 any thing 

PARIS, [in Lat Luteriæ, Parifiorum, or 

2 a-city in the middle of the govern- 
ment of the Ne of France, both its capital, 
and alſo that of the whole kingdom. It lies 
| in a ſpacious plain on the Seine, This is a very 
large, populous, and ſtately city, built of a cir- 
cular form, about two Freneh leagues in dia- 
meter, and fix in circuit, including the ſuburbs. 

It is reckoned to contain 912 ſtreets, great 
and ſmall, and upwards of 206,000 houſes, 
| beſides religious ſtructures, colleges, halls, and 
hops; has 52 pariſhes, 56 monaſteries inha- 
bited by fryars, 78 by nuns, 14,000 coaches, 
and about 400,000 inhabitants: theſe conſume 
annually above 100,000 muids of corn, each 
muid 2600, pounds weight; 140, ooo oxen or 
cows, $550,900 ſheep, 125,000 calves, and 
40, oo hogs 3. 339,000 muids of wine, each 
equivalent to 300 of our dune, belfides brandy, 
| beer, and cyder. 
Though Paris flands on more ground than 
London, Which may be much doubted ſince the 
great increaſe of new buildings in the latter, it 
is not ſo populous, London exceeding it by at 
leaſt 200,000 ſouls, 

The houfes of Paris are built of white hewn- 
ſtone, and uniform; the ſtreets are of a com- 


petent breadth, the Nil of which is conveyed 
Tt 3 inte 


9 


1 AS 
into a canal, and waſhed down by means of a 
large body of water conveyed from a_nejighbour- 


R BE Zh 
As almoſt every eee. mah has a pa- 
lade, or hotel ag they call it, in this ey, with 
courts and gardens ores to it, in this re- 
ſpect Paris ſurpaſſes any thing of that kind to 
be met with in London: The Louvre, the 
Tuilleries, and other royal 'palaces here, are 


buildings. 5 

Platſs has three capital divions; namely, 1. 
The town, which lies to the 
2. The city, which is entirely ſurrvunded by 
* the river, being in the center of all, is called 
L'Ifle du Palais, i. e. the iſſand of the palace, 
as the royal palace takes up great part of it; and, 
The univerſity, which lies to the S. of the 
ine, together. with twelve ſuburbs. The 
whole is furthet ſubdivided into twenty quartiers 

or wards, © * | 


Paris is the ſee of an archbiſhop, the feat of | 


the principal part of the kingdom, and other 


chief courts; Here'is an univerſity and fi — 


four colleges, but in only ten of theſe are pub- 
lic exerciſes performed, The Sorbonne is one 
of the fineſt colleges in Europe, and formerly 
very famous, by which name the whole uni- 
verlity is Tequenitly fignified : but it is at preſent 
very much en the decline, on account of its: 
civil juriſdiction, and the other privileges it for- 
merly enjoyed, "being taken from it, 

| Befides the royal academy of ſciences, of 
much the ſame nature as our Royal Society, 


Kere is an academy for refining the French lan- 


guage ; alſo academies of painting, fculpture, 

and architecture; with many others for the im- 
. provement of all mechanic arts and manufac- 
| tures, as tapeſtry, moſaic works in plate, iron, 
| ſteel, braſs,” embroidery, cx. 

© The principal manufactures in Paris are gold 
| and filver ftuffs, alſo lace of the ſame material 
1 tapeſtry, ribbans, linen, and glaſs.” 255 
The moſt conſiderable palaces in Paris are 
| the Louvre, behind which is the Tuillieres; 


8 


beyond that is a fine walk called the Queen's 


| walk, or Le Cours de la Reine; the palace of 
| Orleans or Luxembery, the royal palace, with 
| the palace where the parliament meets. Be- 
k fides theſe, there is the Baſtile, a priſon for 
ſtate - priſoners, and ſuch as are taken up by 
lettres- de- cachet; the arſenal; the king's li- 
brary; the royal phyſic - garden; the royal ob- 
fervatory; the gobelins for all forts of manu- 
factures; and the towa-houſe, in the ſquare, 
. 
Its principal churches are, the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, St. Genevieve, the abbey of St. 
Germain, with the church and nunnery of Val- 
_ de-Grace, &c. | 5 | 
The firſt magiſtrate of Paris is called Prev6t 
des Marcbands, or the Proveſt of merchants, 
| In Paris are ten bridges, the three moſt con- 
: Kderable of which are the Pont-au-Change, the 
Pont-neuf, and the Pont-royal, ok 
On both ſides of the Seine are very fine 
ways in ſeveral places: and in this city are up- 
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indeed latte und ſpacious, but old and decayed | (; 


N. of the Seine; 


of wit. 


„ :. 


+ 
% + 
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In the ſquare ca] a Place des Victoirer, 
is a noble ſtatue of Le «XIV 5 er very much 
degraded by flattering inſcriptions, and the mean 
proftrations, &c. uſed formerly, even to a de- 
gree of advration, by the Duke de» Fevillade, 


who erected it. Kats 4 ty raging 
In the nejghdourhood are the palaces of Ver- 
failles, Trianon, Marli, St. Getmain' en Laye, 


Kc. &c. Hoc, 

300 Fe frye Buſching, is the center of all 
good "taſte and recreation.“ But vanity and 
pleaſure, the other part of in checken reign 
ng, here in à ſuperlatiye degree, does not ſeem 
to entitle them to any great ſhare of the former, 
Ie lies 200 miles S. E. of London, 5 50 W, 
of Vienna, 680 N. E. of Madrid, 700 N. W. 
of Rome, and 1300 in the ſame direction from 
Conſtantinople, Lat. 48 deg. 50 min. N. 
long. 2 deg. 25 min. kx. 

PARISH, S. [ paroiſe, 75 a diſtrict be- 
longing to the ſame church, and under the care 
of the ſame prieſt. 4 55 
' PARISH, adj. belonging to, or having the 
care of, the pariſh ; maintained by the pariſh, 

PA/R R, S. [appariter] 'a 'beadle, ot 
one that ſummons to attend in the court belong- 
ing to — eivil law. See — 

PA/RITY, S. [parite, Fr. paritas, Lat.] 
y_ likeneſs D IT, 
PARK, S. [pearroc, fearrut, Sax. paercl, 
pbire, Teut. parc, Fr.] a piece of ground in- 
cloſed and ſtored with or beaſts of chaſe, 

To PARK, v. 8. to iticloſe; as in a park, 

PARLE, S. pars, Fr.] converſation, 
The act of treating by word of mouth. 

To PARLEV, v. 4. to treat by word of 
mouth ; generally uſed in war of the treaties 
carried on by enemies duting x ſuſpenſion of 
arms for that purpoſe, GQ. 
| 33 S. a treaty carried on by word of 
e 

PA'RLIAMENT, S. [ parlement, Fr.] the 
afſembly of the lords ſpiritual and temporal for 
debating of matters thuching the common 
wealth and the making or correcting of laws. 

PARLIAMENTARY, 4d. enafted by, 
ſuiting, belonging to, or performed by the par- 

' PARLOUR, 8. Perla, Fr. parlatori 
Ital.] in monaſteries, e wit the relig/- | 
ous receive thoſe that come to ſer them, In 
houſes, a room elegantly furniſhed for reception 
and entertainment. | «46; {al 

PAfRLOUS, adj. [pertiaps from parler, to 
ſpeak, but Junius derives it from perilaus, uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe as the Latin ub keen; 
orightly ; waggith. # 4 N wit 
DEP os bes eee rage 

PARLOUSNESS, 8. quickneſs ; keennei 


' PARN!/ASSUS, S. à eraggy mountain of 
ancient Greece, rendered famous by the poct5 
and ſacred to Apollo and the muſes, It lies in 
the W. part of Achaia, the modern Livadis 


a province of European Tarky, and N. 4 
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PA R 
the of L Its high tops termina- 
ting in two p ts. or' pics, was Boes ef ld 
called Biceps us: Between theſe abun- 


dance of water falls after rain or Tao. Here 

is likewiſe a plenti ful fountaifi continually iſſu · 

ing out from among the rocks, and ſuppoſed 

to be the ancient Caſtalia, of which the Py- 

thian propheteſs and the poets, who pretended 

to inſpiration, uſed to drink, and whither they | other 
commonly wenit to wo themſelves, 


" PARO'CHIAL, . [perechialis Lat, be- 
longing to — | 
PA/RODY, 8. ¶ parodie, Fe.] a kind of 


writing whereis the words of an author are 
applied to another ſubjeR ; ; generally applied to 


the turning ſomething ſerious into burleſque, 
of an author to a different may generally in 


order to cauſe pleaſantry. 
PARO/LE, 8. [Fr.] a ward tiven by w 
of aſſurance. A given by a priſoner to 


" PARGNOMA'SIA,. S. [Gr. ] ia Ade 
a figure wherein words alike in ſound, but of a 
different ſenſe, are affectedly uſed. A pun. 
PA'ROQUET, 8. [parroquet, perroguet, 

Fr.] a ſmall kind of parrot. 

PARO/TID, adj. ſalival, fo named be- 
cauſe near the ears. | 

PA/ROXISM, S. a ſevere fit of a diſeaſe in 
which it grows more violent and dangerous. 

PA/RRICIDE, S. og parricida, Lat.] 
one who deftroys a fat figuratively, one 


who invades his country, or one whom he ought 


particularly to reverence. The murder of a 


father, or one to whom reverence is due, from | 


parricidium, Lat. 

PARRICVDIAL, PARRICPDIOUS, adj. 
relating to, or committing, parricide. 

PA'RROT, puer, Fr.] a parti-co- 
Joured bird of the hook bill ſpecies, remarkable 
for its imitating the human voĩce. 

To PARRY, v. 4 [parer, Fr. ] to put by 
thruſts in fencing. 

To PARSE, v. a. part, Lat.] in gram- 
5 to reſolve a ſentence into its different parts 


peech. 

PARSIMO/NIOUS, adj. n Lat.] 

gal. Sparing to exceſs. _ 

PARSIMO/NIOUSLY, adj. in a frowal; 
ſparing, or covetous manner. 

" ARSIMO/NIOUSNESS, S.'a Apes 
of ſparing or ſavin 

PA/RSIMONY, 8. [par finonia, Lat.] the 
att of ſaving money. 

PA'RSLEY, 8. [perſi, Brit. perfib, Fr.] 
2 kerb, whoſe leaves are divided into wings, 
generally cut into ſegments, and growing. on a 
— rt 


PA/RSNIP, 8. a root, of a light yellow|i 


colour. 
PARSON, 8. [derived either from per ſona, 
Lat. becauſe he perſonates the „or from 
ferecheanus, Lat. a pariſh prieft a clergyman; 
2 pariſh prieſt ; or teacher. 
„n REONAGE, + 3. a pere b 8 2 Pay 


FEI, a 
4 


PA R 


PART. Lat.] ſomething taken-from.. 
and leſs than the whole; a portion; a number. 
A ſhate, or concern, A kde or party. In the 
plural, qualities, wers, or faculties, es 
to the net mein — iſnments. | 

in ſome meaſure, _ 
* kr u. 4. eee, Lat.] to divide. 
To e "6 To keep aſunder. To quit each 

To take leave of. To have a ſhare.. 
PA/RTABLE, adj. capable of having its 
3 


To PARTAKE, v. n. [preter, I partook, 
part paſſive, ee To ſhare, To have 


paRTAKER, 8. a ſharer in any thing. 
An accomplice. | 
PA/RTER, S. one that ſeparates or divides, 
PA'/RTIAL, adj. [Fr.] inclined to favour 
j one fide more than another with 

PARTIA/LITY; S. [partialire, Fr.] the 
act of favouring one party more than another 
without juſt rea ſon. 


unreaſonably favour one ſide more than another. 
PA'RTIALLY, adv, with unjuſt or un- 
reaſonable favour or diſlike, - 
PARTIBVLITY, S. [from partible] poſ- 
fibility of being divided, 
PA'RTIBLE, - adj. [from pars] ae to 
be divided or ſeparated. : 
PARTVCIPABLE, adi. 1 from perticpart] 
ſuch as may be ſhared among 


| having a ſhare or part. 
| To PARTICIP'ATE, v. a. [porticipercsof 
ſeipo, Lat.] to enjoy in common wit 

2 2. a part of more things than 
one; to receive part or ſhare. 

PARTICIPA/TION, 8. [Fr.] the ſtate 
of ſharing or enjoying ſomething in common 
with others. Diftribution or divifion in ſhares. 

PARTICIPIAL, adi. participialts, Lat.] 
having the nature of a participle. 

PARTICIPIALLY, adv. after the man- 
ner of a participle. 

PARTICIPLE, S. a Lo, 2 
word which par takes of the nature both of 
verb and an adjective, ſignifying time and 2 
like the- verb, and being declined with caſes 
like an adj 

PA/RTICLE. s. [particule, Fr. particula, 
Lat.] any ſmall part or portion of a greater ſub- 
ſtance. In grammar, a word unvaried with 
caſes, whereby the mind fignifies the connec- 
tions it gives to the ſeveral affirmations and ne- 
gat ions, that it unites in one continued reaſon- 
ing or negation. 
PARTFCULAR, adj. [ particular, Fr. in- 
gle or relating to a fingle perſon. Any 
peculiar to, or which diftinguithes a perſon. or 


PARTVCULAR,. s. a: 8 
Fan. An individual or fingle perſon. A 
4 | minute 


eſt. VEE: 


ſepara 
pTA, S. [Fr. divifion ; the act 
of ſharing. A word y French. 


ſomething of the property, nature, claim or 
To PA/RODY, = v. a. to apply the words | right. 


To PAR'TIALIZE, v. a. to make a perſon 


PARTICIPANT, adj. [Fr] Haring; "2 
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Separation; d an; 
divided from the reſt. That by which different 


_  PA'RTNERSHIP, s. joint intereſtor pro- 


ſtate of being about to bring forth. 


in one common deſign. One of two adverſaries. 
An accomplice or one concerned in an affair. 


foreigners and half 1 natives. 


.., PA'SQUE,S, a flower reſembling an ane- 
ony. 
ASO, ; PA'SQUIN, , PASQUINADE, 


PA gt 


minute detall of thinks enumerated difln y. 
Diſtinct recital. 

PARTI vi. A RTrv, s. Ine the 
quality which diftinguithes * perſon or thing 
from others, ſometimes including the iden of 
affectation. A diſtinct notice of rA 
circumſtances, „ 

To PARTVCULARIZE, v. ts . Tpke 
tari iſer, Fr.] to mention diſtin 

ARTVCULAREY, adv diſtinetiy; 9 
ly. Above all others; in an extraordinary 
manner or degree. 

PA'RTISAN, S. [pertiſan,” Fr.] a kind of 
pike or halberd. One who adheres or belongs 
to a faction. | 

PARTITION, S. [Fr. purtitio, Lat.] the 
act of dividing; the ſtate of being divided. 
diftintion. A part 


parts or chambers are ſeparated, The place or 
art where ſeparation is made. 

To PARTITION, v. 4. to divide into 
diſtinct parts. 

PA'RTLET, S. a name given to a "UE 
* PARTLY, adv. in part, in ſome meaſure 
ot degree, 8 

PA/RTNER, one that partakes or enjoys 
any thing in common with another, One who 
3s, joined in trade with another. One who 
dances with another. 


perty. The union of two or more in the 

trade, | 
PARTO'OK, preter of Pax TAKE. 
PA/RTRIDG 8. Pertris, 97225 perdrix, 

Fr, perdix, Lat.] a bird of 
 PARTURTTION, 8. 


PA'RTY, S. a number of perfons united 


particular perſon. In war a detachment of 


PARTY!COLOURED, adj. baving dif- 
ferent colours. 
PAR'TY-JURY, 8. a jury conſiſtingof half 


PART V. MAN, S. a 
one joined in a faction. Gy 
_ PARTY-WALL, 'a wall that. "ſeparates 
one houſe from another. 

PA RVIS, S. [Fr.] a church or church- 
porch ; applied to the mootings in the inns of 
court, or the diſputations in Oxford, where | gar 
the ſtodents are placed oppoſite each other. 

PA/RVITUNE, 8. Lat.] the 
1 of being 1 8 or little. 
| PA/RVITY, S. parvus, Lat.] Hittlenefs.” 

PA/SCHAL, adj. [paſeal, Fr. 'paſcbalis, | 
Lat.] relating to the paſſover op Eaſter. 


factious per lon, or 


S. ſ fro vino, a ſtatue at Rome to which 
— 8 or lamp6on they would have 


0, Lat.] the | goes 


fo jeh known] a lampoon or writing in | 


', PASS; ww Ft. "PIO 
Fr. paſſar, La to mere, Nom on; 
ſtep to pron et; To ma bs way height To 
make a tranſition from one thing to another; 
uſed with from. To be ſpent or intervene, ap- 
plied to time. To become current, applied to 
money. In fencing, to throſt or make 4 puffi; 
io gaming, to refuſe pla — or taking the lead. 
To 'paſs away ; to be glide 1 
To excel, uſed as a contraCtion of - 
tranſgreſs or go beyond any — "Ft 
from one place to another, or to ſend to bis 
proper pariſh, ' To paſs N 1 z to decline —— 
to excuſe or forg forgive. 5 over. To neg- 
lect or difregard. 1 

PASS, S. in a A ee ee eee 
file A paſſage or road, A permiſſion to go or 
come any where. An order by which vagrants 
are ſent to their proper pariſh, In fencing, x 
puſh or thruſt. 

PA'SSABLE.- adj. [Fr.] 4 which may 
be paſſed or travelled ; capable of being admitt- 
ed or received. Indifferent, though not perfect, 
PATENT 8. (Ital. 1 in fencing, a puſh 
or thruſt, 

PASSAGE, [Fr] the . or fate of « 
perſon travelling. A road. Liberty of going 
in or coming out. Entrance or admiſſion to the 
mind, An occurrence. A fingle- ſentence or 

ragraph in a book. 


3 freter and participle peſo of 


PA/SSENGER, S. a perſon who is travel- 
ling in any vehicle either by dad ar unter. A 
traveller, 

PA/SSER, S. one that is upon the road, or 
by mother. 

PASSIBVLITY, 8. eke. al the 
8 of receiving imp ns from external 


qd 
PA/SSIBLE, adj. {Fr. peſts, Lat.) ſuſ- 
ceptible of impreſſions "ak: external objects. 
PAY/SSIBLENESS, S. the quality of re- 
ceiving impreſſions from external objects. 
PA/SSING, ee e ſupreme, or fur- 
paſſing others. 
PA/SSING-BELL, 85 the bel which rings 
at the departure of a 
PASSION, S. 1 858 paſſe, Lat.] any effect 
cauſed by an external agent. The receiving any 
action. A commotion of the ſoul ariſing from 
the manner in which it conſiders things as ami- 
able or hateful, Anger, in a populous and vul - 
gar ſenſe, - Zeal, or ardour. Love. Eager 
defire or fondneſs, In ſcripture, applied to the 
laſt agonies and ſufferings, wth” clofed the 
life of our bleſſed Saviour. © 
| - PA!SSION-FLOWER,, S. a flower ſo cal. 
ed from an imaginary reſemblance it bears to 
the crown of thorns and other ihftruments a 
the paſſion of our bleſſed Saviour. 
| PA/SSION-WEEK, 8. the week imme- 
mediately preceding Eafter, ſet apart by the 
church to meditate on the ſufferimgs and cruci- 
fixion of our bleſſed Sv 
PA/SSIONATE, aj. [paſſionne, __— 


which'a perſon is expoſed to ridicule. 


or expreſſive of, ne Eafily moved to an 
. 


* oY 0 


| PAT 
PASSIONATELY 2 with great affec- | 
tion, r of che mie, of 20 14A 


an angr 

PASSIVE, ad). VE, ab. [poſi r. paſſion, lat. 
receiving impreſſions AG oppoſed. 4 
active; unrefiſting. In grammar, applied 
ſuch verbs as ſignify paſſion. or the effect TRA 


action 
— « adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
make no reſi 

PA!SSIVENESS, S. the quality of bear- 
ing or ſuffering without reſiſta . 

PA/SSOVER, S. a feaſt aße among 
the Jews in commemoration of the ſlaughter 
of the firſt- born of the Egyptians, when the 
angel paſſed over the houſes of the Uraclites. 
The facrifice killed at the feaſt of the paſſover. 

PA!SSPORT, 8. [Fr.! a HG to 
paſs, - - 

PAST, part, prete- of paſs; par, i pift 
Perf, puſta, Ruil. ] fe ſs has been. 
Spent or expired.. 8 LF 185 4 

PAST, preps appli to time or 
place, out of the reach of, applied to ſtate. 
Above, applied to meaſure. . 

PASTE, S. [paſte] any thing, mixed ſo as 
to be moiſt and viſcous; flour and water boiled 


roeether, ſo as to form a cement, An artificial | 


mixture made to repreſent precious ſtones, _ 

To PASTE, v. a. to faſten with paſte, 

PA'STEBOARD, S. a thick paper, formed 
either of ſeveral ſheets paſted together, by pa- 
per macerated in water and caſt in moulds, or 
by old cordage pounded and caſt into forms. 
Adjectively, any thing made of paſteboard. 

PA'STEL,.S. * = FL 

PA/STERN, S. [pafturon, Fr. from pas, 
Fr, a ſtep ; piadab, Part: the feet] the Tres 
of a horſe. 


PA/STIME, S. [paſſerempe, Fr.] a ſport, 


diverfion, or amuſement. _. 
PA'STOR, PA/STOUR, 8. | paſtor, Lat. | 
tafteur, Fr.] 4 * F iguratively, a a cler- | 
man, 

PA/STOR AL, adj. [ Fr. paſtoralis, Lat. ] 
rural ; reſembling ſhepherds. Figuratively, re- 
lating to a clergyman, or the care of ſouls. 

PA/'STOR AL, S. a. poem which contains 
ſome ſoene in the country, and in whoſe per- 
ſonages are people that live in thoſe parts. | 

PA/STRY,, S. [paſtifferie, Fr.] the art of 
making pies, . Pies, or baked paſte, The place 
where paſtry is made. 

PAS TRVY- COOK, 8 a perſon whoſe t trade 
is to make and ſell pies or tarts, | 

PA/STURABLE,, adj. fit for paſture 

PA/STURAGE, S. 
feeding cattle ; lands grazed by cattle ; the uſe 
of paſture, 2 5 

PA/'STURE, * Er. flux, food, 
or the act of feeding. e on which graſs | 
rows, and cattle are fed. 

To PA/STURE, v. a. to place in a paſture. 
Neutrally, to graze on the ground. 

PA'STY, S. [pafe, Fr.] a pie made of 
raiſed cruſt without a diſh. 


Fr. the buſineſs of | 


1 


P ATT 


nk. applied either to time or place. 
AT, lee, Wr. pad, Erl. bes. 
8 Lat, = 
FAT quick ow, of tap. A ſmall lump of 
matter beat into ſhape with ho hot 
0. PAT, v., 4, to ftrike {lightly ; to given 
flight blow or tap 
PATACOO'/N,.S, A7 N. 2 Spaniſh coin 
wth. P 4 Piling and 60 


Tal, 13. to 1. by ſewing on a piece. To mend 
in a clumſ) y manner. To make up e 
of different ſorts. 

PATCH, S. 7 Ital. ], A piece ſewed 
on to cover a hole, A piece laid in, in mo- 
ſaic work, or in work conſiſting of pieces of 
d: fferent colours. A ſmall. piece of black fill 
worn by ladies on their faces as an ornament. 
A mall 2 A parcel of land. A paltry 
» | perſon, ſuppoſed to be a patch in the creation, 
% Thou ſcurvy patch.” Snax. The laft ſenſe 
is obſolete. 

PA/TCH-WORK, S. work made of dif- 
ferent colours. 
PATE, S. [from rere, Fr, by corruption; 3 
or from patina, Lat. a pan, in which ſenſe 
we call the ſkull the brain pan] the head. 


as lang- -patcd.. 
PA'TEN, S. [patina, Lat.] a plate. « Fa- 
tens of bright my * SHAK. 
PATENT, 5 „Fr. patent, Lat.] a writ 
by which a perſon enjoys a right or privilege 
excluſive of others. 
PA/TENT, adj. containing a patent, or 


| excluſive privilege. Any thing ee by 


letters patent. 

PATENTEE/, S. the perſon Who has a 
letter patent, 

PA/TER-NOSTER, S, [Lat. our father] 
the Lord's prayer, or religious ceremonies. 

PATERNAL, adj. paternel, Fr. faternus, 
Lat.] having the relation or affection of a fa- 
ther, Received by deſcent from ones father. 


PATERNITY, S. [paternite, Fr.] the 


relation of a * 1 3 

PATH, 8. b, „ Sax, Put, 
Punt, Dalm. pos of 1 Alg] a road uſually 
travelled on foot, A track worn by frequent 
walking.. A track or paſſage. 

PATHE'/TIC, PATHE/TICAL, adj. pa- 
thetigue, Fr. affecting the paſſions; offeQion. 

PATHE'TICALLY, adv. in fach a man- 
ner as to affect the paſſions. 
| PATHE'TICALNESS, S. the quality of 
affecting the paſſions, 

PA'/THLESS, adj, untroden. Without 
tracks or paths. 

PA/THWAY, S. a narrow way to be Talib, 
ed on foot, 

 PA/TIENCE, 8. (Fr. patientia, Lat.] the 
virtue of bearing injuries or affronts without 
revenge, miſery without complaint, and ter- 
tures withont ny 

PA/TIENT, adj. [Fr. patiens, Lat.] en- 
during pain without complaint, -or injuries and 


PAT, adj. Lan, Belg. ] fit, Proper, or e. 


affronts without revenge, 
TZ... 


ATCH, 7 a. [pudzer, Belg. pezzare,. 


ATE D, adj. headed; uſed in compoſing, 
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_ biſhop, ſuperior to archbiſhops. 


camp of 


PAT 
"PATIENT," S. Wat which receives bobs 
preſſions from external objects. A perſon w 
is viſited” by a phyfician, apothecary, or ſur- 


geon. 5 5 - 3 
PATTIENTLV, ar}. in ſuch a manner as 

to return no railing to reproaches, no revenge 

to affronts, and no complaints amidſt pains, 


diſtreſs, or tortures. 8 | 


chalice, | 
PA'TLY, adv, in a convenient and oppor- 
tune manner. ; 
PATRIA RCH, S. [ patriarche, Ft. patr/- 
archa, Lat.] one who governs by right of pa- 
ternity. A father and ruler of a family. A 
"PATRIA'RCHAL, adj, [Fr.] belonging 
to, or enjoyed by, patriarchs. ; | 
PATRIA'RCHATE, PATRIA/RCH- 
SHIP, S. [ patriarchat, Fr.] the office or 
dignity of a patriar en. | 
AIP IA'/RCHY, S. the juriſdiction of a 
arch. 7 | ; 
PATRICIAN, adj. | patricien, Fr. patri- 
aus, Lat.] noble, oppoſed to common. 
PATRICIAN, S. 4 nobleman, _. 
PATRIMO/NIAL, agj. [Fr.] poſſeſſed by 
inheritance, a 
PATTRIMON Y, S. patrimonium, Lat.] 
an eſtate poſſeſſed by inheritance, 
PATRIOT, S. one that makes the good 
of his country the conſtant motive of his ac- 
tions or meafures. ; 
PA'TRIOTISM, S. a conſtant and unbi- 
aſſed love for one's country. | 
PATRO'L, 8. [ patrouille, parouille, old 
Fr.] the act of going the rounds in a garriſon 
to obferve that the centinels perform their duty. 
The perſons who go the rounds in a gartifon or 


camp, 
To PATROL, v. a. to go the rounds in a 
iſon. 8 3 EY 3 
"PA/TRON, S. [Fr. patronut, Lat.] one 
who countenances, ſupports, or protects, ge- 
nerally applied to one who encourages an au- 
thor, A guardian ſaint. An advocate or de- 
fender. One who hat the gift of an ecclefiafti- 
cal benefice, _ | 
 PAf'TRONESS,: S. a female who defends, 
protects, encourages or ſupparts; a female 
guardian ſaint. 5 
To PAT TRONIZ E, v. 2. to encourage, 
protect, or ſupport. 5 
PATRONYMIC, adj. | patrenymgue, Fr. 
T2leovpro;, Gr.] a name given to a perſon 
expreſſing that of his father; as Tydides, ap- 
plied to the ſon of Tydeus. = | 
PA'TTEN, S. applied to a pillar, its baſe, 
A wooden ſhoe with an iron ring at its bottom, 
wor under the common ſhoe. by women to 
keep them out of the dirt and wet. 
To PAT TER, v. #. [patte, Fr. a foot, 
or from the found] to make a noiſe like the 
* 1 ſteps of many feet, or that of falling 
411. „ „ » ‚ »» ↄ ˙ͤ 7p ie: 


© PATTERN, 8. [Fr. patrom, Belg.] an 


| |. NS - 
ſpecimen or part ſhow as a ſample of the ref, 
An inſtance. Any thing cut out in paper for 
* PAUCITY, 8. Lese, from 
S. fu from L 
Lat. a few] fewneſs grove” Miro rs 
or quantity, > £ OY» 
To PAVE, 'v.'s. p, Fr. pavio, Lat.] 
to lay or floor with brick or ſtone. Figuratively, 
to make way for, or make a paſſage eafy. 
PA VEMENT, S. a ſtone floor; ſtones or 
bricks laid for a floor. x? Me. 
yho lays 2 


 PAYVER, PA/VIER, S. one 

road with ſtones. © © h 
PAVILION, S. | paviltor, Fr.] a tent, 
To PAVFLION, v». 4. to furniſh with 

"tents, To be ſheltered by a tent. N 


PAUNCH, S. [ panſe; Fr. panta, Span, 
.pantex, Lat.] . U 4 


or region of the guts, 

To PAUNCH, v. 4. to rip up the belly 
or take out the entrails, 

PAU/PER, S. [Lat. genitive, pauperis 
Lat.] in law, a poor man. 
{ PAUSE, S. [Fr.] a ſfop or ceſſation from 
action or motion, A break or ſeparation be- 
tween the words of a diſcourſe, A flop ot 
interceſſion in muſic, 3 N 

To PAUSE, v. 2. to ſtop or ceaſe from 
action for a time. To deliberate, 


| PAW, 8. emen, Brit, pat, patte, Fr 
pa, pay, pab; Perſ.] the e of beaſt, 
Figuratively, 'and in contempt, the hand of 
a human creature, 

To PAW, v. . to draw the fore-foot along 
the ground, To ſtroke with the fore - foot. 
| 3 to handle roughly, To fawn or 

atter, ; | „„ 

PA WED, adj. having paws, Broad - 

PAWN, 8. „ Belg, pan, Fr. puy- 
andany, Perf.] ſomething given as a ſecurity 
for money borrowed. The ſtate of being a 
pledge. A common man at cheſs, '  « 
To PAWN, v. «, to give any thing as 2 
ſecurity for money lent, | 4 5 

PA/WNBROKER, S. one that lends mo- 
ney upon goods. . A 

To PAY, wv. a. | pair, Fr, apager, Span. 
paco,' Lat.] to diſcharge a debt. To recom- 
pence, To give the worth in money for any 
thing bought. E | 

| PAY, S. wages or money given for fer- 
„ ha 

PA/YABLE, adj. [| paiable, Fr.] due or 
to be paid. Poſſible to be paid, 

PA'Y-DAY, 8. a day on which debts are 
diſcharged or wages are paid. 1 | 

PA'YMASTER, 8. one who is to pay; 
one from whom wages or money for goods ſold 
is to be received. v 

PA/YMENT, S. the act of diſcharging 3 
, OTTER 
| PEA, 5. Te, _Lat. piſe Sis. ber 
Fr.] a roundith ſeed growing in a pod. 


PEACE, S. [paix, Fr. pax, Lat.] a ſtate 
wherein nations are in fnendfhip with each 
other. A reſpite from war, Reſt from 207 
commotion or diſturbance, Reconciliation. 


original propoſed to be imitated or copied, A 


PEACE, 


"Silence, 


> 


— 


PPA 
- PEACE, mee. 4 werd commanding 


'filence- 


PEACE-OFFERING;, 8. — * the Jews, 

a facrifiee offered for nement, and to make 
iation ſor a crime. 

PE'ACEABLE, a. bee from: war, tu- 


mult, or diſturbance, 000 inclined to ee 


relſome or turbulent. 5 
PE ACEABLENESS," 8. the quality of 
being quiet, or diſpoſed to peace. . 
"ROPE; adv, "wet war, tunale, f 
e 
"PEACEFUL, quiet,” Inclined to 
0 Mild. Mx FW 
PE ACEFULLY, adv. without diſturbance. 


| Ina mild or gentle manner. 


PEACE-MAKER, 8. "one who reconciſes 
rſons at variance. 


PEACE-PARTED, ah. departed. from 
this world in peace. 1 * 

PEACH, 8. mn perfiewm, 
Lat.] a roundiſh ar fruit; covered with 3 
downy coat, incloſing a rough or rugged ſtone. 

To PEACH, v. 4. [corrupted from i 
peach] to accuſe a perien as an e ae in 
a crime. 

 PE'ACHICK,- 8. the chickewor 0 of 
cock. 
PEACOCK, S. F para, uot , Lat:] 
a fowl remark able * beuuty — 
and eſpecially thoſe of its ſtarry tail. , 
PEAHEN, 8. ls female of the peacock, 


- PEAR; 8. „ Sax. pic, pigue, Fr.] 
the top of a hi er eminence. 4 Any thing 
having a ſharp — or point. The riſing or 


projecting part of a head - dreſs, or cap. 
To PEAK, v. u. I eguens, Span. little] 
to Jook fickly, meagre, or ſneaking; 
PEAL, S. ¶ gellere tympana, Lat.] a ſuc- 
ceſſion of loud ſounds, ſuch as the reports of 'a 
cannon, or the ringing of bells. 
To PEAL, v. a, to ring a x peal. To play 
folemnly and loud, - | 
PEAR, S. '[peire, Fr. „Lat. ] a 


fleſhy fruit, more pointed towards the foot- 


falk than the apple, and Hollowed at the ex- 


whe like a 1 

RL, S. „Span. ſup- 
ee | rm ſoul] 2 kind of gem 
found in Indian oyſters, whoſe 


valve increaſes in proportion Ry its roundneſs, 
and fize, In medicine, a round ſpeck or film 
growing on the eye. 
PEARL-GRASS, , PEARL - PLANT, 
P EARL-WORT, 8. a «jan 
PE/ARLY, ach. abounding with, or con- 
taining pearls, Reſembling pearls. _ 
PE'ARMAIN, $. a kind of apple. 
PEASANT, 8. [paiſnt,” Fr.] one who! 
n at huſpandry 
PEASANTRY,. S. ruſtics, or country 2s 
pie, 
PE'ASCOD, PEASHEL, S. the cod or 
ſhell in which grow. 
PEASE, S. [ pats,” Fr. when mentioned. 
3 a fingle body or we uſe fea, whoſe 


grain 
Plural is peas, but uſed collectively for food, or as 


| the large pipes of an organ 5 fo called, becauſe 


7 E 5 

av ſpecies, we uſe peaſe, from ' proſen, 
Piſn, Ital. Piſum, 0 food of peas =y 
PEAT, S. # kind-6f rurf uſed 4 for fre. | 
PE/BBLE, PE/BBLE-STONE, 8. a ftone 


growing in ohe homogeneous maſs, ene 
a N ſtone. 
PE/BBLED, - adj. abounding with pebbles, 
'PECCABPLITY,- 8. Sona peccable} the 
Nate of being ſubje& to 
Me omar S. [[peceo Lat} fubjeſt. to 
'PECCADPLLO, 8. lege. Jon; Fr.] 


a flight fault, crime, or offence. 
"PE'CCANCY, 8. «ogg Lat,] 2 daa 


Fun 

PECCANT, at. . cans, Lat.] eng. 
Criminal. In medicine,” injurious to health 
| In law, wrong, or to form, | 

PECK, S. [ pocca, Sax, poke, III. a bag.) 
the fourth part of a buſhel, 

To PECK, v. a. ¶ pecguer, Fr. picken, Belg. ] 
to ſtrike with the beak. To pick up with the 
beak, " To ſtrik e with any pointed inſtrument . 
wy quarrel and endeavour to expoſe, uſed with 


„ PECKER, 8. a kind of bird, called like- 
wiſe a wood-pecker. 

'PE/CTINAL, adj. la, Lat, a comb] 
made like a comb. | 

PE'CTINATED; adj. inſested into one 
another in the ſame manner as combs are * 
their teeth. 

' PECTORAL, i. ln, Lat.] be- 
longing to the breaſt. 

PE/CTORAL, S. (Fr. penal Lat." '2 
breaſt plate. - 

PE/CULATE, PECULATTION, 8. 7 
culat, Fr. pecularues, LAY » robbery of the 
public money. 

PECU'LIAR, abs 1 pecul, aris, Lat.}- hos 
longing to one, excluſive of others, Particular, 

'PECU!'LIAR, 8. an exclufive property. 
Something exempted . the Wr jurif- 
diction. 

PECULIA/RIFY, 8. the ty which 
diſtinguiſhes one perſon or thing from another. 

PECU/LIARLY, ade. in a manner not 
common to others. 

PECU'NIARY, adv; 133 from 
8 Lat. 1 — 2 wy n 


money. 
PED, 8. [ſee Pap] a fall -ſaddle 
much tefs than a pannel. A. A 
tee ee, 


PE/DAGOGUEF, s. from u, or. 2 bots 
and «yw, Gr. to lead} one that teaches 
To PE'DAGOGUE, v. 4. to inſtruct in a 
ty manner. 


PE/DALS, S. [pedaling Fr. gde, Lat. 
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played on by the fost. 
PEDANT, S. [Fr. ]-  ſchool-maſter. * 'A 

perſon vain-and oftentations of his learning. 
PEDA/NTIC, PEDA'NTICAL, a. vainly 

oſtentatious of learning. | 
_ PEDA'NTICALLY, adv. with aukward 


_ PE/DAN- 


EG 
* PE/DANTRY; 8. vin and walcwith often- || 


tation of learning, 
"To PE!DDLE,- bel Ee [commonly ales 
to be bufy 6 
PE/ depen! $. 8 Fr.] * 1 
member of a pillar or baſis of a ſtatue. 
PE/DICLE, 8. [ pedicule, Fr. „La. 


in botany, the foot · ſtalk, or alk by Which A 

leaf or fruit is fixed to a tree. | 

ni PE/DIGREE; S. [from ind dare, Fr. 
„ Lat.] in ar- 


by Skinner] account of nt. 
PE/DIMENT,. 8. Cees, 

chitecture, a low pinnacle, aſuallyi in the form 

of a triangle; 3 uſed to crown an ordinance, fi- 

niſh a frontiſpiece, and pl: aced over bates, e, 


windows, &c, | 
. FR/DLER, 8. i dion From: 2 


tey· dealer] one who travels the country with 
} commodities. 
© PE/DLERY, S. wares fold by pedlers, 
P E'DDLING, adj. dealing. : 
To PE'EL, . . Tae. Fr. from peilit, 
Lat. a ſkin] to take the peet or ſkin from 
fruit, To flay, To plunder, from filler, Fr. 
to rob. 
"PEEL, s. | Sehe Fr. pellir, Lat.], the 
Kin or thin rind. A broad thin board with a 
long handle, uſed by bakers to draw their bread, 
or to put it into the oven, from Paelle, Fr. 
- To PEEP, v. =. [Skinner derives: this 
word from ophoſſen, Belg. to lift up. Cauſa- 
bon, from ommiiip, Gr.] to make the firſt 
. ME To look through a crevice or 
; ſlily, ſo as not to be eben. To look 
cloſely and curiouſly. 
f PEEP, 8. the firſt appearance. Aſly look 
though a crevice or hole. 
- PEEP-HOLE, PE/EPING-HOLE, 8. a 
hole en which a perſon may ſee without 
3 pair, Fr.] one of the- ſame 


rank, by in excellence or endowments, 
A nobleman. A champion, or fellow. 
To PEER, v. ». [contrafted from appear] | 


to dee juſt in ficht. 70 look narrowly f 


PEERAC E, 8. e, Fr.] the dignity of: 
. a nobleman or peer. The body of real 
* _  PF/ERESS, S. a female of quality. 
PELERLESS. adi. without an equal. 
PE'ERLESSWNESS, 8. the ſtate of being 
untqualled, - 
PEEVISH, adj. [foppoſed by . to 
be corrupted from perverſe ; but by Skinner de- 
rived from beerſÞ, in 5 ſame manner as we 


ay eaſil offended or made angry. 
G Ca. ak | which are expoſed to fate in the ſhops. before 


Offended at trifles, - 

PE/EVISHLY, adv. In ſuch a manner as 

to be eaſily made angry. 

PEEVISHNESS, S. the quality = being 
ea made angry or uneaſy. 

O, S. I pretbe, Teut. ] a piece of wood 
driven into a inſtead of a nail. The pins 

of a muſical inftrument by which its ſtrings are 

ſtrained. To rake a * _ e 

preſs, or link. by 
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piece of 

Chins, NG, he pringipal- -provinge; of all 
empire, being bounded on that ſide by the great 
wall which parts it from Tartary. 1 has the 
province of Honan on the 8. Kanſi, on the 
W. the bay or gulph of Vanghai, or the Yel- 
[ard It extends from lat, ys to 

I \ 

Peking is ſubdivided into eight Gnaller1 pro- 
vinces, each of which has a abe from which 
it is denominate. 

The capital of the wid empire of China 
is Peking, and it has been the imperial ſeat for 


better than 300 years; but before the æra of 


| the Tartar conqueſt, Nanking enjoyed that 
privilege, It lies about fix miles 8. of the fa- 
mous Chinefe wall, which ſeparates China 
from Tartary, and has a communication, by 
means of the Eaftern ſea and a large canal, 
with ſome of the moſt confiderable provinces 


in the empire, lying 200 miles W. of the 
924 Pl of the great Eaſtern ocean. 
The walls, of this city are about forty. feet 


high, and flanked with towers ; the circuit is 
about twenty miles. It confifts of two large 
eities, namely, the Tartarian and the Chineſe, 
beſides ſuburbs, + The number of inhabitants 
is computed at two millions. 

The principal ſtreets are 120 feet broad, and 
three miles long. The gates are nine, and of 
marble ; being very high, and incleſing a large 
court with four ſtout. walls, over which are 
ſtately caſtles, both on the city and the country 
fide, All the ſtreets are equally crowded from 
the vaſt concourſe of people that reſort to the 
court, and the prodigious quantity of provi- 
ſions of all forts, beſide merchandiſe, that are 
| pouring in from morning to night z and to this 
may be added the great ate which the Chineſe 
in general affect. 

The emperor's palace, with the gardens, 
frog in the middle of the Tartar city, being a 
magnificent ſtructure two miles long, and 
fronting the 8. as all public buildings in 
this country do, and about a mile broad. This 
palace is ſurrounded with two ſtout | walls; the 
outer of a prodigious height and thickneſs. 


horſeback, or in chairgz. and even tradeſmen 
ride in their chaiſes, both for expedition and 
avoiding the dirt in the ſtreets, which renders 
them as inconvenient in We" as the duſt dock 


in ſummer, -- 
The filks and China es of various kinds, 


the trades-people's houſes, from one end of the 
ſtreet to the other; make a grand and 
beautiful appearance; In "hel houſes they uſe 
ſtoves with charcoal i in cold weather, having 
no thimneys in them. But what i is moſt ſur- 
| prifing in this vaſt metropolis, io the incredible 
plenty and cheapneſs of all ſorts of 

It ſtands in a ſine, ſpacious, but andy plain, 


ncar x. foot of the ee and has a nu- 
merous 


* 9711 1 * 


and on the moſt northern verge of the 


Here are no coaches, but people are carried on 


r 


MEET: ii. ed” * dhe 


| 2 for its young is remarkable even to a 


To throw at. 
PEL TIN, 5 uſed by Shakeſpear to ſig- 
nify mean, or 


feather. 


kept in 
about the imperial palace. Lat. 40 15 
min. N. long, 111 deg. 10 22 E. 
PEL, S. ¶ peiſe, Norman, frippery, felfa, 
Sax, abundance of riches] money or riches, -- | 
PE/LICAN,. S. pthgan; Fre pelicanus, Lat.] 
a bird, of Which ane ſpecies Iives upon fiſh ; 
and the other on ſerpents and reptiles ; its ten- 


proverb. 

PELLET, 85 1 n pie herd 
little ball, A or ball; a charge made of 
chewed, 1 5 ch ſhot out of a pop-gun. 

PPLLETTED, adj, conſiſting of balls or 


i 8. | oy a lane of 
pellis, Lat.] - thin thin ſilm wan 
rs | 

FELL 55 Ps Fe. 

8 * Fr. e 

fuſedly; in a confuſed manner. 

PELLUICID, adi, lead, Lat.] clear 
from dregs; to be ſeen th 

PELLU/CIDITY, PELLU/CIDNESS, $ 
the quality of a body which renders it fit to be 
ſeen through, and free from dregs. 

\ .PELT, 8. [prllis, Lat.] a "his or hide. 
The quarry of an hawk torn. 

To PELT, v. a. [from poltern, Teut. ac. 
cording to St inner, but according to Mr. Lye | 
contracted from eller] to ſtrike by throwing. 


paltry... | 

PELVIS,. S. iu. in anatomy, the lower 

part of the belly. 

PEN, S. 
of a quid, 
a peculiar ſhape, uſt 

A ſmall 


= " Late] an inftrument made 


ed in writing. A quil or 
incloſure, or coop, from 
pennan, Sax. r Har] 

To PEN, v. 4. 1, to coop or 
ſhut up in a ſmgll i Laer, To write. 

PE!NAL, adi. [Fr. pena, Lat] denounc- 
ing or exacting puniſument. 

„anke PENA/LITY, s. [praakite, | 

Fr.] puniſhment. A forfeiture. © 

| PENCE, the plural of pen, formed by 
contradiction from pennies, 

PENCIL, 8. till, Lat.] a mall | 
bruſh of hairs uſed painters. A kind of pen 
made of black lead. Any i us in 
writing without ink. [4 


PENDANT: v. i; to pin hangi 
NDANT, S8. [Fr.] a jewe ing 
looſe from the ear. Any thing ſuſpended by 
way of ornament. A ſmall flag in 


PENDENCE, D llopeneſs.. - 
PE/NDENCY, $ . a ſtate of fuſpence, or. 
delay in a ſuit. 


PE/NDENT, adj. [pexdens, Fr. wrote by 
ſome pendaꝶ from che French] hanging. ſet- 
| Supported above 
PE'NDING,,. adj, . 71 during 4 
fh! that is not determined, 


fs 


| | fubtile, acute, or Lien | 
. | power to affect the 


n E mk jt and cut in o 


|the rules and meaſt 


PEN 
nen. adi. e Late] byes 


PENDULUM, 8. [ pradute, Fr. 
Lat. any weight r — as t may 
ſwung back warde and forwards 

PENETRABLE,ad; of . penerrabilis, Lat.] 
ſuch as may be pierced. Such as may admit or 
be affected by moral and i. motive. 

PENETRABLLN V, S. the quality of 
being capable to be pierced, applied to body; 


che quality of dien e oy motives, ap- 


plied to the mind. 

-PE/NETRANCY,,. S. [pencrrant, 'Fr.] the 
power to pierce, Sharp, or ſubtle. 

To PENETRATE, v. 4. [penetratuy, Lat. 
| of enetro, Lat.] to pierce or enter beyond the 
ſurface. To affect the mind. To reach the 
meaning. Neutrally, to make way. 

PENETRATTION, S. [Fr.] che act of 
piercing or entering into a. body. Entrance 
or comprehenſion. of any difficulty, applied to 
the underſtanding. Acuteneſs, or ſagaci 2 | 

PENETR ATIV Es adj. piercing, 
dy 


_ PENINSULA, 8 ** fene, Fr. 
and inſula, Lat. an I a. piece 
ſurrounded by water, excepting in one ws —— 
which it is joined to the continent. 
PENTTENCE, S. [Fr. penitentia, Lat.] 
ſorrow for fin attended with amendment or 
life, and change of the affections. 
PE/NITENT, 4j. i. fenitens, Lat.] 
ſorrowful for paſt fins, and reſolutely bent on 
amending life. 
PE!NITENT, . S. one one ſorrowful for paſt 
tranſgreſſions and reſolute to abſtain from them 
for. the future. 
PENITE/NTIAL, pe” expreſſing ſorrow 
fer paſt fins. Admitted to pennance., . _. 
|  PENITE/NTIARY, S. one who preſcribes 
of and 1 — who 
place. where DES 1s 


enjoined. 
- PENITENTLY, adv. with repentance or 
 PE/NKNIFE, 'S., 2, knife; uſed in making | 
pens. 
PE/NMAN,. Sie one who profetles the art of 
7 OT. writer, 2% Po 
PE/NNACHED,. agj..; [pernache, 
whoſe leaves. are naturally radiated and diver- 
without. confuſion. 
eds ; in botany, applied ta thoſe leaves which 
grow exactly oppoſite to each Ky on the 
PENNILEss, ad. w without money, 
a , 8. 1 from perig, 
Sax. cu. pen, be 
* ein a valve f our farthings, or 
hor elf part of 
| grant ſmell, uſed in medicine. 
_  PENNY-WEIGHT, S. a weight con- 


taining 24 grains in tray weight, 


does pennance. I. 
ſorrow for ſin, and amendment of life. 
writing. An author 
Fr.] in 
botany, applied to flowers, the of 
PEN NATED, 8. [pennatus,. Lat,] wing- 
ſtalk. - 
Dan. penning, 
Swed.] es 
PENNYROYAL, S, 3 of a, fra- 
PENNY- 


"ly 


the hazard of greater. _ 
"PENNY Wi : 


lonies in North! ** — — 


e ſe ca ty.. 


preſentatives are choſen by the freemen FE 
8 This fourifhing province 46 ba 
ited dy upwards of N n+ people of differ- 
ent religions, nations, nd language 8 
among theſe are numbere of Germans; 41 
| be French refugees; &. who the live: 
ther in great harmony; and this alfa: 
Js 186 on the rude Indians, EEE 
In this country there are trees, cattle, 
1 of all ſorts. Its trade with reſpect to 
urope and America, confiſcs in horles, ' pipe- 
ſtaves, fait pork, beef, and fiſh. They import 
in return from the Cartbbee iſſands, Tum, ſu+ 
gar, molaſſes, ſalt, and Wine; from Great - 
Britain, houfhold- goods, cloatting, e 
_tools, and toys. 
If within five years after any law wad 
in this province, the time limitted for deliver- 
ing a tranſcript of it, his Majeſty does not re- 
. peal it in fix months from the delivery of fich 
tranſcript, the crown cannot do it afterwards. | 
Penſylvania is fubdivided into fix 2.975 
namely, three upper and three lower hel 
- upper are, Buckingham, Philade 
"Cheſter ; theſe being = 9 8 
ed in king Charles II fi 
 Jower counties are, 1 — Kam, you” 
Suſſex, the laſt of 2 Oy in ſome maps} 
The upper counties end at een hook 
four miles below Chefter-town, The low 
run along the coaſt near 100 miles. The tiver 
Delaware, both above and below the 5 


23 


conſiderable way, is called the Treſber; 
near its mouth are marſhes, which are 
fertile. The capital of Penſylvania is Phila | 
delphia, the tracts twenty- five to fixty ee 
above, which wy dur” thinly inhabited 


""PE/NNY WISE) et Gn Fu at 


e r! 1 who was of the! 
SY 6f which ſect chere is 
Ie Res between lat! 29 and 
31 N. and between long. 47 and W qeg. 
t is bounded on the E. by Delaware river and tho 


ed [which we ſometi 


PENSIVE, 


mevTogz EIT 


4 


in 1 monmul nd 


and bay, with "the" Atlantie ocean; on the N.“ PE'NSIVELY,/” adv. 
ad W. by Canada; and on the 8. by Mary- thoughtful manner 
on being about 200 miles long, and almoſt} PEINSIVENESS, ha .the ay offi 
the fame in breadth'; but in ſome parts very] mourfifully theu nee 
narrow. The © atry is well watered, "not PENT, part, — Pax. . F. g 
only by the Delaware, but by other nevigable! r N — yas, 
rivers, which catry large Ships up into this pro- Gr, five, and Lat.] ; | * five cells 
. vince, The founder of this republic, or eavities. n 
28 it were, namely,” William Penn, müde me PE/NTACHOR bones to- 6 ſtrumen 
maſt freedom; both religious ar il, having five ſtrings 4. 
he baſis of this eſtabliſhment :- ſo that PE/NTAGON, 8. [Fr. m hve i: 
a general toleration for al denominations of | and yous,' ona, or.) a mathematical 
1 The * of — PITS go five ungles. a9, * 
tained the patent t in 1 appoint ENTA/GONAL; ing ſive an 
governor and his council ; but the houſe of oy © PENTRYMETER, S. {Lat 72 ee 


nſiſting of five fect. 
© PEINTATEUCH;* | * th er "WY of 
Moſes, ee Tg {cops Levit. Numd. 


and| and Dent, 


PE/NTECOST, S. [Fr. waviagy, fifty] 2 
feaſt of the Jews, ſo called from its being ce- 
lebrated the fftieth day after the ſixteenth of 
Niſan; it if by the Hebrews the feaſt of 


8 


and weeks, becauſe kept ſeven weeks after the Paſ- 


ſover : The firft fruits were offered at this time, 
"and it was inſtituted '$6 oblige the Hraelites to 
repair to the temple, tp acknowledge the Lord? : 
' dominion, and to render thanks for the Jaw 
which was given from Sinai the Aiielb day, 
after their coming" öüt bf Egypt. It be Be 
ponds with the — Whitſuntide, 


% from" erte, Fr. 
ont aſlope'from the 
1 


: bern, 8. Tg for covering the 
rt 

"Poki TIME, LI the laſt fyllable 

* and unbra, 


Lat. a ſhadow] an im | 
PE Dre . ſpar- 
[ing i Gn, from | 'a 2 


Rüge v. fo." 19" rv, 
| ſparing, and ſcanty manner 
PENU/R 


[OUSNESS, 3. the” quatty 
being 8 in n expences from an ee 


mes ufe it 
pe SE, 8. | 


and groundleſs fion of poverty. 
'PENURY, Lauria, Lat.] want of 
money or 


A HEE 


neceſfaries. 
' PEO/NY, 8. [ppinia, Lat.] 


bears a red flower expanded in 


Planted, - s 


roſe, 


ny 2a X mY 2M 


„ 4 


— 


„ 0e „ as ma 


"ith.  _— 


8 


FS 


A 
— 


n -&- 
8 x 
hue? * * * 


W 


TTT 


from percolo, Lat 


PER 


roſe, which turns to an oblong fruit or head, 
re og Lua 


PEOPLE, S. [pronounced people, from | 
peuple, Fr Lat. } # nation or com- 
ity. | The or commonality. 


T0 e auer v. 4. lein, Fr. to o fill 

with inhabitant 75 1 

PEPPER, 8 le Lat.] ] a warm ſpice 
of which there are {cv 45 

To PE/PPER; v. 4. 2 bs forinkle with 
pepper. Figuratively, ta beat or mingle, 
either with blows or, ſhot, 

PE/PPERMINT, S. int remarkably hot, 

PEPPERWORT, S. a 

Med bay frag [par n 

] perhaps, by chance. 

PERCETV ABLE, adi. that which is pro- 
perly an object of the ſenſe | or  under- 
ſtanding, and may be diſcov ered. by 
either. 

PERCE/IVABLY; 25 fo wch a man- 


e by e e ſenſes or 


mind. | 

140 PERCE/IVE, V. 4. erw Fr. 
percipia,' Lat.] to diſcover by means of the 
ſenſes or underſtanding. 
ferve, 


PERCEPTIBULITY, S. the Rate of be- 


ing diſcovered - by the mind or ſenſes. - THE: 


wer of perceiving. 

PERCE/PTIBLE, S. [Fr.] ſuch as may 
be perceived by the mind or ſenſes. - 

PERCE/PTIBLY, adv, in i a manner 
2s may be perceived by the ſenſes or mind. 

PERCE/PTION, S. [Fr. perceprio, Lat.] 
the act, paſſion, or impreſſion, whereby the 
mind becomes conſcious of any thing, The 
act or power of perceiving, An idea or 
notion. 

PERCE/PTIVE, 
having the power of perceiving. 

PERCH, S. 3 Lat. perc be, Fr.] a 
fiſh of prey, with a hooked or hog back, 
armed with ſtiff briſtles z its {Kin is covered 
with thick hard ſcales, it has two fins on 
its back, and carries its teeth in its mouth. 
A meaſyre containing 5 yards and a half, from 
perche, Fr, ica, Lat, A ſtick on e birds 
ſupport themſelves when they rooft, from 
perche, Fr, 

To PERCH, v. 5. Ga Fr.] to fit 
on a ſtick like a bind at 


PERCHA/NCE, adv. perhaps; peradvens | 


ture, 
ſcious of the preſence or 
object. 


To a 


. 4. 


rain th 
PERCOLA“TI „the act of purify - 
ing 155 ſtraining. 


mike To PERCU/SS, « * 4. Lena, Lat.] to 


PERCU'SSION, 8. r. percuſſio, Lat. 
the act of frriking. A 1 
n 8. [Fr, bed, ey de- 


* - 


— 


To know, or ob- 


PERCIPIENT, adj. 2 1 1 | one 


TER 
Won: or rain. In Kar- 


PERDUE, adv. leo Fr. Solow \ 
hope, or advanced centinel] cloſe and un- 
diſcovered. 

ROAD ABLE 25 [Fc] tating; Tong 
continued. Not | 
PERDURABLY, Fe 1 a kafing _ 

ner, 
PEREGRINA/TION, S. I peregrinus, Lit 
unge or abode in foreign — 3 
PER EMPTORILY, adv. ¶ from 


| ory] abſolutely ; ſo as to cut off — 


RE/MPT INESS, [from ] 
| PERE/MPTOR — 
poſitiveneſs that will not admit of diſpute or 
contradiction. . 

PERE/MPTORY, "adv. f feremptoire Fr. 
Peremptus, Lat, Killed] poſitive, ſo as/to 
admit of no delay, | diſpute, r er 


diction. 
PERE/YNNIAIL., adj. II. unit, 1414 | 
| | lafting through the t erpetual or un- 


ctaſing, | 
PERE/NNITY, 8. [ferennitas, Lat.] the 
quality of laſting the year round. 5 

PERFECT, adi. ¶ perſectus, Lat.] free 
from defect with reſpect to parts, compoſition, 
ill, Or abilities. J * 

To PERFECT, 2. 4. [ ecfecbus, from 
ferſcio, Lat.] to compleat or finiſh any 
thiag. To ſupply defects. To inſtrudt com- 
| pletely. 

' PERFF/CTION; S. [Fr. perfeFio, La} 
the ſtate of enjoying every thing that 
belongs to a thing free from redundancy or 
defect. A ſupreme excellence. An 3 
applied to the deity. + | 

'To PERFE/CTIONATE, v. 4. to make 


ah, ee, Lat] pert, 


PERFECTIVE, adj. conducing to * 
plete, or to remove all defects. | 
PERFE/CTIVELY; adv. in foch a n- 

ner as to: remove all defects. 

PERFE'CTLY, . adv. in a manner oy 
| from defects. 

PE/RFECTNESS, 5. the quality of en- 
joying every thing N to its ſtate or 
nature. | 

PERFDIOUS, ad}. 37 Lat.] act- 
ing contrary to the faith or 88 repoſed | 
in one. 

PERFIDIOUSLY, wi in a manner in- 
conſiſtent with the confidence placed in 


""PERFVDIOUSNESS, 8. 
Wl en A n who confides in us. 5 

PE/RFIDY,. 8. [ perfidie, Fr. perfidia, 
| breach of faith. 2 act e des 
who confide in one. 

To PERFORATE, ». 4. | Nef, 


the quality of _ 


Lat. from perforo, Lat.] to pierce or bore a 


hole with a tool. 

PERFORA'TION, 8. the act of piere- 
or boring. A hole made by hpring. 

FER O Rex, adv. by violence. = "4M 


| _—_ 1 things a fragrant ſcent, Fra- 


a — rods 
42 Sth pig 8h Af ATI RT Ie A ns — — 
. 0 
F er 


PER 
i -PERFO/RM, v. 4. ¶ferfirmare, 1 to 
execute, act, or to do; to accomę 


or undertaking. y 
attempt. 10 act on t 


piece of muſic. 


* tage, or play 2 


PERFORMANCE, S. the engentlam of 


3 The completion of a promiſe. A 
work or compoſition... An action, or ſome- 
thing done, | 
PERFORMER, S. one that executes or per- 
forms any thing, generally applied to an 
artiſt who ent 4 of Hie Aal in 
public. | 
\, PERFUME, 8. 

„ compo 


perfume, Fr.] an agree- 
Ds art and uſed to 


grance, + 
To PERU NME, v. 4. to make a | thing 
ſmell agreeably by art, To ſcent. 


 PERFU!/M ER, 8. one who makes. and ſells. | 


q 


artificial odours. | 

PERFU/NCTORILY, adv. [ gefundene, 
LA.] in a careleſs or negligent manner. 

To PFRFU'SE, v. 4. [ferfuſus, Lat.] to 
_ overſpread ; to tincture. or ſpread through. 

PERICARDIUM. S. [Lat. from 

e ape Gr.] a chin membrane reſembling 
a purſe, and 3 the heart in its 
cavity ; its uſe is to contain a quantity of 
clear water to keep. the heart moiſt. 

PERICA/RPIUM, S. [Lat.] in botany, 
a thin membrane encompaſſing the fruit or 
grain of a plant. 

PERICRA NUM, S. [Lat.] a thin and 
nervous membranc, of exquiſite ſenſe, which 
covers the cranium or head immediately; and 
invelops all the bones in a _— body. 4 

PERIGEEF, PERIGF'/UM, S. f from wy 
Feri, Gr. about, and 51 ge, Gr. t sgt. 
a point wherein a planet is, at its neare 

te diſtance from the earth. 5 

PERIHE'LIUM, S. that part of a planet” 6 
orbit wherein it is neareſt to the ſun. 

PE/RIL, S. [Fr. periglie, Ital. perikel, 
Belg. fericulum, Lat.] a ſtate wherein a per- 
_ fon is expoſed to laſs, diſceaſe or death. A 
danger threatened. 

PERL Obs, adj. I Ferileax, Fr.] expoſed 


to a danger or calamity. 


PERILOUSLY, 5 in a dangerous 

Manner. . | 

PERVMETER, S. [perimerre, Fr.] the 

e ee Fe the fides that bound 
gure. 


PE/RIOD, 8. [periode, Fr, TepioTogy Gr.] 
a circuit. A {pace of time in which any re- 
volution of the planets is performed, Which 
begins again, A ſtated number of years, 
days or hours, in which things are performed 
and repeated. The end or conclufion, The 
, Nate at which any thing terminates. Dura- 
tion. 
one full ſtop to another. In printing, a pauſe | 
.or mark dencting a compete.” ſentence, 
thus (.) 

. PERIO/DICAL, adj. [perr- 


* 


3 


to — — 


excrements 


falf, 


In grammar, a complete ſentence from | 


PER 


eee Fe] making eren e u 


Happening or returning at a flated time. 
PERIO DIC ALI V, adu. at Rated time.. 
PERIO/STEUM, S. In, Gr, and og 
Or. ] a membrane of exquiſite ſenſe covering 
all the bones. 

PERVPHERY, S. [9 Gr. and gore, Gr. 1 
the circumference. 

PERIPHRA'SIS, © 8. [r.] the act of 
expreſſing the ſenſe, of one word by many; 
as when we ſay, the _ of life, for 
nir NEU/MONY, wels, 

U 3; 7: and ” 
Gr.] an inflamation of the 7. 

To PERISH,” v. 3. [ perir, Fr, peri, 

Lat.] to die ; to be deſtroyed. . to 


deftroy, decay,” or impair. 

PE/RISHABLE, adj. - liable to periſh or 
| decay. 

PERISTA/LTIC, ali. eriftaliigue, Fr, 
tp, Or.] applied to the vermicular or 
wavering motion of the guts by which the 


are preſſed "downwards and 
yoided. 


- PERISTEYRION;' 8. the herb vervain, 
PERISTY?LE, S. Fr.] a circular range 


— 
'STOLE, 8. {6r.] the pauſe or 
en this: two motions of the heart 


> PERITONEUM, S. [Or.] a 2 thin, ſoft 
membrane, which incloſes a the bowels | iq 
wn . 


of 


ere 


| er pulſe, 


| the lower belly. 


To PE'RJURE, v. a. 5| perjures Lat.] to 
"ſwear a t ing 3 perſon knows to de 
© 
PER INR v, 5. the act 0 . 
| falſely, * 5 

PERRIWIG, 8. [perrague, Fr.] hair 
{ xooven on thread ſewed on 4 cawl, nd worn - 


x * a perſon inſtead of his own hair. 


To e e wi a. to dreſs 1 false 
har: © * 

PERIWINKLE, S. a ſmall wel- 
kind of ſea ſnail. In botany, a plant. 

To PE'RK, v. 3. from perch] to hold 
up the head with an aſfected briſknefs. To 
dreſs or adorn, 

PERMANENCE, PERMANENCY, s. 
{ſee PERMANENT] the . S continu- 
ing long in the ſame tate. - 

PE'RMANENT LY „ adv. in 2 durable 
Manner. 

PE/RMABLE, 48. [from tena, Lat. 
ſuch as may be paſſed through. 

To PE'RMEATE, . 4. [permeatus, Lat.] 
to paſs through. 

PERMISCIBLE,” adi. [from permiſees 
Lat.] ſuch as may be mixed. 


PERMISSION, 8. [Fr.] a grant; allow- 
ance. Leave to do any thing. 

PERMUSSIVE, - adj. ſus, Lat.] 
granting or giving leave; not ing though 
not approving. | 

PER MYSSIVELY, adv, 2 bear we 


lowance, without | hindrance or 


5 * 


7 | tion, 


To PER- 


as — 
- 
. 
9 #" * 
F - 4 A 
* 
- 
. 
3 


: FinpreR 


| made of pears, : 
To PE/RSECUTE, v. A. [perſecutar, . Fr. | 


nitto, Lat. 


To PERMIT, V. A. [per 
n 


allow, grant or ſuffer, witho 
zuthorifing, or approving. 
1 S. a written warrant for ſend- 
goods from one place to another, 
ERNI TANCE, S. allowance. Want 
or forbearance of oppoſition. B 
PERMUTA/TIQN,. 8. [Fr. permurario, 
Lt the exchange of one thing for, an- 


* nee V. A. [permuto, Lat. L o 
exchan 

PERNY 1008, Adj. nicieux, Fr: her 
nicioſut, 8 ] 3 2 10 l de- fl 
tee; deſtructive. 

PERNICIOUSLY; Adv, in ſuch à man- 
ner as to deſtroy or run. 

,PERNIFCIOUSNESS, * the ily of 
being deſtructive, 

PERNPCITY,. S;. [pernix,, Late] ſwift- 
nels, © Great Fwiftnel or pernctty. Rav. 

PEROR A/TION; & n, Lat.] 
the conclusion of an oration. 

To PERPE/ND, V. A. [per perpend, , Lat.] to 
ponder on or conſider attentive ely. 

PERPENDI/CULAR, Adi. f ferpendiculaite, 
Fr. perpendicularis, Lat.] croſſing any , thing 
at right, angles. Strait or upright. 

PERPENDI'C 5 oye cat 
the horizon at right => 5 

PERPENDYCULARLx, Adv, in duch a 
manner as to, gut another line at right 
angles. In then direction, of A ſtrait. line up 
and down. 

PERPENDICULA/AITY, . che ſtate of 
being perpendicular; 

To*PE/RPETRATE, W. A: Lam, 
Lat.] to commit crime. 

Tio ON, 8. the 4 of com- 
mitting any crime. Figuratively, a crime, , 

PERPETUAL, Adj. [perpetuel, Fx. ker. 
ber aus, Lat.] never ceaſing 5 continual, 

PERPE/FUALLY, Adv. without der- 
miſſion or ceaſing. © Is: 

PERPETUATION, , S. the att orf 
making immortal, or preſerving. from obli- 
Vion, 

PERPETUTTY, ei, Fi] Arg 
tion to all futurity. ae e ta 


no end; 
To. PERPLE/X,. v. A. bags La if 
to difturb with doubts, am 8 or 


ficulties, To make difficult, Ty torment ar 


vex. 


PERPLEXEDNESS, S. vality 
which renders the gene unab 1 
determine. Intricacy; anxiety of mind. 
PERQUISITE, |S," perfalfiu, Lat.] 
bwetbing given to a perſon as a gratui 


PERRY, 8. [poire, Fr. à pear] 'cyder 


t*:ſecutus, Lat.] to ſubje& to pains,. loſſes, or 
mpriſoments on account of opinions. To 
kerſue with malice, To trouble a perſon 


with inceſſant i 


mportunity, 
"LION 8. the a@ ef infliting 


| account of his opinions. One that nete 


long. 45 and 


Ton the W. ſide of the Indus: and theſe, the 


2 This ſultrineſs is ae found along tbe 


to| penalties, or 3 . 

opinions. The ſtate of being perſecuted, 
"PERSECUTOR, S. [perſecuteur, 1 

one that inflicts pains, penalties or loſſes on 


another with walice. 

PERSEVE/RANCE, 8. ie formerly ac 
cented on the ANG 2 ro 5 ſteadineſs _ 
continuance, in any purpoſe, dekign or opinion, 
notwithſtandin poſition, 

GST N N. lee Fi 5 
| perſevere, Lat, ] to perſiſt in an attempt, not- 
withſtanding oppofition. | 

PERSIA, a vaſt empire of Afia, lyiog. 
between lat..25 and * deg. Ne and between 

485 de It is upwards of 
1200. miles in lengt . and almoſt the ſame 
in breadth, It is 33 on the N. by part 
of Ruſſia, the Caſpi ian ſea, and the county 
of the Uſbeck wr 1 ndent Tartars ; on 
the E. by the Mogul empire, from which 4 
ridge of mountains and 1 5 Indus divide it; 
on the S. it has the Arabian ſea, which 2 
a part of the ocean and the Perſian gulph ; 
and on the W. it has Georgia and Aran, or 
ancient Armenia, from which the rivers Kar 
and Aros part it; and likewiſe the Tigris 
and Euphrates, which ſeparate it from the 
Turkiſh empire in Afia. 12 25 

Anciently Perſia comprehended, befides. ſe- 
veral ſmaller ſtates, the three powerful na- 
tions of Media, Perſia, and Parthia. Its 
limits on the fide. of India have been exten- 
ded further, weſtward. by the late Kouli Kan, | 
who added to Perſia all the Indian provinces 


Great” Mogul confirmed. to him, upon re- 
| linquiſhifg,, in in 1739, his conqueſt of * 
Provinces Vis . of that river. 

The boundaries of Perſia, on the fide * | 
Turky, cannot, de exact aſcertained.; CA a 
though the Tigris near its mouth forms part 
of the weſtern limits, the Turks and Per- 
ſians are not agreed with regard to the pro- . 
vinces that lie further N. on that niver. © 

The temperature of the air in Perſia. 
varies, according to the poſition. of the dif- 
ferent provinces. It is generally extreme hot 5 
in ſummer, as lying under the tropic of 
Cancer; and even the winds are fo hot for 
three, months in the year, that there is hardly 
any ſtirring abroad about noon, without en- 
dangering life: for blowing from the eaftwart * 
over vaſt ſands, they occaſion à heat cqual 
to that of an oven; but then theſe Winds are 
refreſhed by cool breezes in the © afternoon. © 


ſea-coafts of the ſouthern provinces ; and it 
often proves mortal to Europeans, parti 
ers ſuch 28 are addicted to internpe- - 5 


"i" Perſia they Bars: very "Bttle wa Gat 
and hardly à river large enough to a2 
boat. Sometimes a traveller does not meet 
with water for whole days together: but nb © 
[a huſbands it better than they do here; 


F r nd : 


2 * 


frings, 


themſelves. 


and even wild beaſts, with the aſſiſtance of 


. . undertaking or opinion, notwithſtanding op- | 


PER 


direct their courſe towards their towns, cul- 
tivated fields and gardens, ſometimes for the 
Fpace of forty or fifty miles. : | 
The country is very much incumbered, 
with mountains, ſome of which are very 
High, and rocks generally barren, without 
tree or herbage : but they have ſeveral fer- 
tile valleys, where lie their large towns; 
particularly the part on the Cafpian ſea can- 
not be exceeded by any country in fruitful- 
neſs : but in other _— the barrenneſs is 
chiefly owing to the reity of its preſent 
inhabitants, and likewiſe to their ſloth, for 
anciently there was not à more plentiful 
country in the world than Perſia, EE 
Its principal produce is rice, wheat, and 
barley ; the melons here are excellent, and 
in great quantities, having no leſs than 
twenty different ſpecies, which the common 
people feed on in the ſeaſon : alſo cucumbers, 
delicious apricots, and large peaches, They 
Have ſeveral ſorts of wine, 'The -tree 
is carefully cultivated, eſpecially in the gar- 
dens, which beſides produce a great variety 
of roots and vegetables. Their dates are de- 
Heious, and, being laid in heaps, they candy 


The country prodaces rhubarb, fenna, and 
many other mineral drugs; they have alſo 
piſtachio-nuts and other fruits. LEY 
The Perſians are more luxurious in their 
eating than the Turks; and make uſe of 


ice even in winter, but never of ſnow. A repreſent on the ſtage. 
| freſemble. To deſcribe, | 
The horſes of Perſia are the fineft in all} PERSONIFICA'/TION, 8. [from fer 


great mapy take opium. 
the Faſt : their camels and dromedaries are 


the moſt uſeful animals for tranſporting of] in Milton, „ Confuſion heard his voice.“ 
merchandiſe over the ſandy defarts, ſome of | 


them carrying near a thouſand weight, and. 
travelling for ſeveral days without water: 


they have mules, oxen, buffaloes, and two 
forts of aſſes ; the one flow and heavy, like | ſpectut, Lat.] a ſpying gl 
ours, and an other light and graceful ; likewiſe þ which thi 

Iich things are ranged in painting in their 
They are ſometimes viſited with locuſts, | prop 


Jarge flocks of ſheep and goats. 


which fly ſo thick, that the ſky is darkened 
by them ; and they deſtroy all the. ſruits of 
the earth where they alight. They have a 
multitude of hawks, eagles, and other birds 
of prey, which they teach to fly at game, 


dogs; fo that nothing but wild-boars eſcape | 
Their manufactures are embroidery, eſpe- 


cially gold, and filver, on cloth, filk, or lea- | pare 


ther. Silk is the ſtaple commodity of Per- 
ſia, of which they make taffeties, tabbies, 
fattins, ſtuffs mixed with filk, cotton, camel 
or goats hair. Their gold velvet, eſpecially 
the curled fort, is very elegant. 

To PERSIST, V. N. | per/ifo, Lat. per- 
fifter, Er.] to continue firm or reſolute in an 


poſi 


PER 
itſelf, J. e. the ſame thinking thing in differ 


ent times or places. An individual or pas- w 
ticular man or woman. A human being, 


A man or woman. In on one's elf 
wa to a deputy or repreſentative, Exter. Pe 
nal appearance, Character. In grammar 
ay quality of the noun which modifics 2 . 
verb. 


PE/RSONABLE, 44. handſome or 7 
good appearance. In law, one that my 
maintain any plea in a court of juſtice, . 
PERSONAGE, S. [Fr.] a man or wo- ; 
man of ſome rank or eminence. + Air, ſta- 
tute, or external appearance, A charafty 
aſſumed or repreſented, 5 er 
PER/SONAL, Adj. I pe- ſonel, Fr. peſo . 
nalis, Lat.] belonging to men or women, 
oppoſed to things. Peculiar, proper to; u- 
lating to one's private character or action. 
Preſent, oppoſed to repreſentative. Perſonil 
eſtate, In law, ſomething moveable, or ap- 
pendant to the perſon, In grammar, ap 
plied to a verb which has the modification 
of three perſons in each number, 
PERSONAP'LITY, 8. the exiſtence or 
individuality of any one. 
| PERSONALLY, Adv. in one's own per- 
fon ; particularly, With regard to individu- 
ality to any one. Jug : 
| PERSONAYTE, V. A. [from perſona, Lat.] 
to repreſent by a fitititious or aſfumed ch> 
rafter, ſo as to paſs for another. To act ot 
To counterfeit, To 


nify] the application of action to things, 2 


Par. Lo. 

To PERSONIF V, V. A. to repreſent thing 
and abſtract ideas as if they were perſons, 

PERSPECTIVE, 8. K. Fr. per- 

; a glaſs through 


ngs are viewed, The ſcience by 


elath 
2 
PE!] 
PEV 
ting 


er proportions. A view or viſto, 
PERSPE'/CTIVE, Adj, optie, or relating 
to the ſcience of viſion. 1 
PERSPICA*CIOUS, Adj. perſpicur, 
quick in ſeeing or diſcovering. 5 
PERSPICA'/CIOUSNESS, S. the quality 
of perceiving or difcovering quickly. 
| SPICUITY, S. * ite, Fr. 2p. 
plied to the mind, eaſineſs to be underſtood 
or comprehended. The quality of being trau. 


PE!] 
nſe o 
PE/ 


lle Or 
nt. | 

PERSPV/CUOUS, Adj. [perſpienes, Lat.] mh 
clear; tranſparent ; as may be feen to co 
through. Eaſy to be underfloed. : PER 
PERSPPCUOUSNESS, S. the quality of BW 
being exfily underftood or ſeen through. e 
PERSPIRABLE, Adj. {from peri" Wh! 
ſuch as may be forced throug the pores af P X 
the ſkin. ** yrs 
PERSPIRA'TION, 8. the a of ei- Wi /* 


bing or forcing ren the in. Wi) WS 


” 


tion. | 
PERSON, 8. [ perſorine, Fr. Perſonna, 
Lat,] a thinking Wie being that * 


* "Y io ee TY * of * x n rey " 2 FT. A N * uy PE EO 
A "*. 
4 ; } Pg 
f "hi * 8. 
* \ - * . 


To PERSPYRE, v. N. [ perſpiro, Lat.] ban of ' piercing or punching, A hole made 
to emit or force through the pores of the | by piercing, 1 . | 

Skin. To be excreted by the-ſkin, 3 o PERVA/DE, V. A. [ pervado, Lat.] 

PERSUA'/DABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be to paſs through any aperture, To extend inn 

perſuaded, | | throughout the. univerſe. - | MH 
To PERSUA/DE, V. A. {[perſuader, Fr. | PERVA/SION, 8. the act of penetrating 1 

perſuaden, Lat.] to prevail upon, convince, | or paſſing throu hg. 5 Wi 

or bring over to any opinion by arguments. PERVER/SE, Adj, [ perwers, Ft, perverſus, i 

To inculcate by arguments. F Lat.] diſtorted. Obſtinate in the wrong. . 

pERSUA “DER, 8. one that influences | Petulant. b . : 
, © 2:4 PER VE/RSELY, Adv. with intent to vex. 
PERSUA/SIBLE, Adj. [Fr. perſuaſibilis, | Spitefully. Crofsly, : 

Lat.] to be influenced by arguments. -| PERVERSENESS, S. the ſtate or quality 

PERSUA/SIBLENESS, 8. the quality of | of obſtinately oppoſing with an intent to 

being influenced by arguments, vex. 1 : | 
PERSUAY/SION, 8. the act of influenc- ] PERVE/RSION, (Fr) change from bet- 

ing the paſſions by arguments. Any argu- ter to worſe. The miſapplication of the 

ment or motive that works upon the paffions, | ſenſe or words of an author. 

The ſtate of being perſuaded. | 95 PERVER'/SITY, S. the quality of doing 
PERSUA/SIVE, Adj. having the power of | any thing purely to vex or croſs one an- 

influencing the 8. q other, . 

PERSUA/SIVELY, Adv, in fuch a man-| To PER/VERT, V. A. [ perverto, Lat. 

ner as to influence the paſſions, _ perwertir, Fr.] to miſapply or diſtort wilfully \ 

PERSUA/SIVENESS, S. the quality of | from the true end, meaning or purpoſe. To | 

Influencing the paſſions. 1H turn from right to wrong. : 

PERSUA/SOR V, Adj. ¶ perſuaſorius, Lat.] PERVE/RTER, S. one that changes any 

having the power to influence the paſſions, thing from good to bad, or wilfully diſtorts 


* PER T, Adj. [Brit. and Belg. appert. Fr.] Ian author's meaning, : 
5 WWicly or brisk. Saucy or petulant. PERVICA'/CIOUS, Adj. ¶ pervicax, Lat.] 
at] PERTA/IN V. N. | pertinee, Lat.] to | ſpitefuſſy or peeviſhly obſtinate. 
cha. uong or relate to. Uſed with to. | PE'RVIOUS, Adj. | pervius, Lat.] ad- 
> or PERTINA/CIOUS, Adj. | pertinex, Lat.] | mitting paſſage; capa of being paſſed < 
To 'inate; ſtubborn; not to be convinced, or | through. | 
launted. | - | PER/VIOUSNESS, 8. the quality of per- 


PERTINA!CIOUSLY, Adv, in fuch af mitting paſſage through. | 

banner, as not to be convinced or] PERUKE, 8. ¶ Perague, Fr.] a wig, or 
aunted, _ i | "3 falſe hair worn ei as an ornament or to 
PERTIN A/CTOUSNESS, PER TIN A/C]1- | conceal baldneſs. 1 

[Y, S. obſtinacy. Stubborneſs. Reſolu- } PERU“SAL, 8. [of peruſe] the act of 
ion, Conſtancy, reading. . | : 
PERTINAGY; S. [| pertinax, Lat.] ob-} To PERU/SE, V. A. [from per, and aſe, 
inac), ſteadineſs, or conſtancy. | Lat.] to read, Figuratively, to obſerve or 
PERTINENCE, PERTINENCY, 8. examine. 5 
jertinens, Lat.] related to the matter in| PERU'SER, S. one that reads or ex- 
and; proper or ſuitable to the purpoſe, | amines. WD ; 
elating or regarding, Uſed with 0% or | PESA/ DE, S. [Fr.] z motion made by 4 
2 | | 1 horſe in raifing and lifting up his fore quar- 
PERTINENTLY, Adv. to the purpoſe. ters, and keeping his hind legs upon the 
PERTINENTNESS, S. the quality of þ ground, without ſtirring. + 

tin or being oppofite to what is applied PE/SSARY, S. [pefſarre, Fr.] a medicine 


' . | : ln an oblong form made to thruſt up the 
PERTLY, Adv. in a brisk, lively, ſaucy, | uterus, Sc. : 


Dee o, petulant manner. | PEST, S. pee, Fr. pes, Lat.] 2 — 
wr] PEFRTNESS, S. ſpritelineſs, rudeneſs without | plague : Any oof miſchievous or de- 
le or modeſty, ſtructite. Alſo a gang or number. 
. ER“ RB, PERTU/RBATE, v. N.] To PE ST ER, V. A. [Fr. ] to diſturb, per- 
(cen f ubatus, Lat.] to diſquiet, diſorder, or put] plex or harraſs with numbers or violence. 
to confuſion, applied to the mind. To encumber. 55 . 
, of YEN TURBAYTION, 8. [Fr. perturbatio, } PE/STHOUSE, S. an hoſpital for perſons 
.] any thing which deſtroys the tranqui- | affected with the plague. © 
pine y of the mind, or raiſes a commotion of | PESTIV/FEROUS, Adj. infectious like the 
e feffions. Diforder. Confuſion. — [| plague, Deftruftive. ; 
PERTURBA/FOR, S. [| perturbateur, PESTILENCE, S. a contagious and mor- 1 


Feſurbator, Lat.] one that raiſes commo- tal diſtemper. : 
jr ws, © | PESTILENT, Adj. [Fr. feftilens, Lat.] 
PERTU'SION, 8. I Perraſus, Lat.] the hes plagues z raiſchievous 3 W 


4 


. 
e 


change to ftone. 


- PET. 
* familiar language, uſed to expreſs the 
uperlative degree. 


PESTILE/NTIAL, Adj. [ pefilentiel, Fr. 


partaking of the nature of the plague, Con- 


| tagious ; deſtructive. 


PE/STLE,, S. | peftillam, Lat.] an inſtru- 
ment uſed to pound-with in a mortar... 

PET, S. [from deſpit, Fr. impetus, Lat. 
or petit, Fr. becauſe it ſignifies only a ſlight 


reſentment] a light fit of anger or reſent- 


PE'TAL, S. ¶ petalum, Lat.] in botany, 
the fine coloured leaves which compoſe the 
flowers of the plants. ; 

PE/TALOUS, Adj. having flower leaves, 


_. PETA'R, PETA RD, S. perard, Fr. 


Petardo, Ital.] an engine of metal, ſhaped 
like a hat, covered with fine powder, covered 
with a madrier. or plank, to which it is 
faſtened by a rope running through the rings 
or handles round its rim, and is uſed to blow 
up gates, GS. | | 
PETE/CHIAL, S. [petechie, Lat.] marked 
with peſtilential ſpots. „ 
PETER WORT, S. a plant differing from 
St. John's wort, only in having a pyramidi- 
cal ſeed veſſel divided into ſive cells. 
PETIT, Adj. [Fr. pronounced erty] ſmall; 
trivial; inconſiderable. 
PETTTION, S. ¶ petitzo, wg an hum- 
ble addreſs in writing for ſome place or fa- 


vour. Prayer; or a branch or article of a 


prayer. 
To PETYTION, v. A. to make an hum- 


dle addreſs for a favour, 


PETT'TIONARY, Adj. begging a favour 
in an humble manner; containing. petitions or 
requeſts, | 
_ PET!'ITIONER, S. one that delivers an 
humble addreſs in writing for ſome favour, 
PE TRE, S. | petra, Lat. a ſtone] nitre or 
ſalt- petre. 

PETRE'/SCENT, Adj. 
growing or turning into ſtone. 


PETRIFIC, Adj. [ perrificus, Lat.] having 


the power to change to flone, - 

PETRIFA/CTION, S. the act of chang- 
ing or turning into ſtone. Something made 
Kone, . 

PETRIFA/CTIVE, Adj. [ petrifacio, Lat.] 
having the power to turn intd ſtone. 

To PE'TRIFY, V. A. rifier, Fr, from 
petra, a ſtone, and fo, Lat, to become] to 
Neuterly, to become ſtone. 
PETRO'L, PETRO/LEUM, 8, pctrole, 


Fr.] a black, liquid bitumen floating on the 


water of ſprings. 


PE/TTICOAT,'S. [petty and on] a ſmall | 


coat. The lower part of a woman's dreſs, which 
is tied round, and hangs down from her 


waiſt, 
PETTIFO/GGER, {corrupted from per- 


* tiweguer, of petit and woguer, Fr.] a perſon 
who is of no repute and deals only in triffling 
cauſes in the law, 


' PE/TTINESS, s. 


2 ſmallneſs. Inconſide- 
rableneſs. 5 


, 


4 


* 

POSE. 
LS Sb. | 
_ 4 


[ perreſeens, Lat.] 


_ PE/T'TISH, Adj. eafily provoked to fight 


anger, SISSY: | 
PE'TTISHNESS, 8. the quality of being 
ſoon provoked to anger. | 


PE'TTITOES, S. [gert and 7oe] the feet 
of a ſucking pig. The toes, in burleſque, 
PRs 7 lt boy hu 6 Fg (nal. ] the breaſt, Figur 
ran; in private. 7 | | 
PE x: us 22 Adj, | Leelit, Fr. ſmall: inconſi- 
derable; s | | J: 
PE'TULANCE, PE/TULANCY, S. [pe 
tulance, Fr. petulantiay Lat.] ſaucineſs; peeviſi- 
neſs ; wantonneſs, ER 
PE/TULANT, Adj. [Fr. petulans, Lat. 
perverſe ; ſaucy ; wanton... | 
PEW, S. [| puye, Belg.] a ſeat incloſed in 
a church. 1 . 277 8 
PE'WETT, S. | prewir, Belg.] a vater 
fowl. The lapwing. _ 5 
PET WTER, S. [ feauter, Belg.] an artif- 
cial metal made of braſs, lead and tin. Dithes, 
and plates made of pewter, AdjeQively, any 
thing made of pewter _. 
PE/WTERER, S. one that deals in thing 
made of pewter. 2 
PH ENO MENON, S. [Gr.] an appear 
ance in the works of nature qr the heaven, 
Any thing that ſtrikes by its novelty. 
PHALANX, S. [Lat.] a large ſquare bat. 
talion of infantry, ſet cloſe to each other, 
with their ſfficlds joined, and pikes turned crol 
Ways ö 
PHANTA'SM, PHANTAY/SMA, 8. 
[Zt.] ſomething appearing only to the im- 
gination. Ae | 
 PHANTA'STIC, PHANTA/STICAL, 
Adj. ſee FanTAsTICAL, — 
PHANTOM, S. [ phantome, Fr.] a ſpecte 
or apparition. A fancied viſion. 
PHARISA/ICAL, Adj. [from the Phar- 
ſees, a religious ſe& among. the Jews u 
markable for their hypocriſy] like a Phariſee 
hypotritical; having an external appearance 
of religion, but inwardly vicious. 
PHARMACY, S. [$azwaxoy, Gr.] the? 
of chooſing, prepairing and mixing medicines 
 PHA'SELS, S. kidney beans. 
PHA'SIS, _ S. [Gr. plural phaſes] ti 
ſeveral appearances of illumination obleric 
in the planets, The ſeveral manners! 
which the planets appear illuminated by th 
PHEASANT, S. [ faiſan, Fr. phafori 
Lat, from Phaſis, the river of Colchos] 
kind of wild cock of exquilite taſte. 
To PHEE/SE, V. A. e e it ſhould 
written ſeaſe] to curry or comb. : 
PHEINIX, S. [phenix Lat.] a bird * 
| which there is ſuppoſed to be but one © 
iſtent, from whoſe aſhes a young one 
ſaid to proceed. „ 
PHENOMENON, S. [ phenomene, Fr. d 
ing naturalized it has changed its & in an 
ſee Py ® NOMENON. | SITY 
PHVAL, 8. { phiale, Lat.] a ſmall bo 


— 


3 


PHILA/NTHROPY, S. .de, Gr. to love, 
and ew/gemrog;Gr. a man] good-natured; the love 
of mankinq6. 


being PHILVPPIC, S. from the invectives of 
f Demoſthenes againſt Philip of Macedon] 
<* applied to any invective oration. 
ba PHILO/LOGER, 8. [q120X0y09, Gr. ] one 
. who makes language his chief ſtugy.. . 
| PHILOLO'fGIGAL, Adj. belonging to the 
uf. ſtudy of grammar, or languageG. 
PHILO/LOGIST, 8. a grammarian, critic, 
by or one that ſtudies language. v2 fin 
55 ' PHILO'LOGY, S. [ Pbilolge, Fr. $1%0- 
9 912, Or. ] eriticiſm; the ſtudy of language. 
I PHvLOMEL, PHILOME/LA, S. |. 2b. 
01 bmela, Lat.] the nightingale. | 
1 PHI/LOMOT, Adj, ¶corrupted from feuille 
FN wort, Fr. a dead leaf ] of the colour of a 
dead leaf, | | 
og,  PHILO'SOPHER, S. [pbiloſopbie, Fr. 
10 thileſophus, Lat.] a perſon who makes the 
A nature of things or moral duties his ſtudy. 
Cl Philoſopher” t flone, a ſtone ſuppoſed by alchy- 
bn _— to turn every thing it touched into 
15 5 PHILOSO/PHIC, PHILOSO/PHICAL, 
2a Adj. [philoſophrque, Fr.] belonging to a philoſo- 
WY 12 e by Mia Killed in 
» bat. philoſophy, 3 
ther To PHILOSO/PHIZE, V. A. to reaſon 


from, or enquire into, the 
of things. 
PHILO/'SOPHY, 8. 
loſophia, Lat.] the knowledge of nature and 
morality, founded on reaſon and experience. 
An hypotheſis or ſyſtem for explaining natural 
effects. Reaſoning. | 
Fo PHILTHER, S. [philtre, Fr. pie, Gr.] 
ſomething to cauſe love. „ 
To PHYLTER, V. A. to charm to love. 
PHIZ, or PHY Z, S. [formed by contrac- 
tion from phyſiognomy ] the face, viſage or coun- 
tenance, : 
PHLEBC!/TOMIST,- S. [, from 
Gr, and Ts«vw, Or.] one that opens a vein 
or lets blood. 7 ; £ 
To PHLEBO/TOMIZE, V. A. to open 
a vein or let blood. 
PHLEBOCTOMV, 8. the act of open- 
ing a vein or letting blood. ; ; 
_ PHLEGM, S. [ phlegme, Fr. E Gr.] 
tne watery humour of the blood, which is 
ſuppoſed to produce ſluggiſhneſs. 5 
PHLE/GMATIC, 8. abounding in water 
er phlegm. Dull, cqld. 25 
PHLE/GMON, S. [Gr.] an inflammation. 
PHLE TME, 8. from pblebotomus, Lat. 
ſometimes written as Hs | prom inſtru- 
ment placed on the vein of a horſe and 
driven into it with a blow, in bleeding, 
PHLOGVSTON, $. [from qazya Gr.] 
the inflammable part of any body. 
PHO!NICS, 8. [pwm, Gr.] the doctrine 
of ſounds. | e 
 PHO/SPHOR, PHO!SPHORUS, S. [Lat.] 
the morning ſtar. A chemical ſubſtance, 


cauſes and effects 


o 


. 


[ philoſophie, Fr, phi-\ phy 


Mankind was 


* 
| PHRASE, 8. [egacie, Or.] a mode of 
ſpeech particular to a language. An expreſ- 


* e 


— 


ſion. Stile. N ; 
To PHRASE, V. A. to flile, call, name, 
or expreſs, $6. = 
PHRASEO!'LOGY, S. from $gas;5, Gr, 
and Agyw, Gr.] tile. A phraſe book. 
PHRENE'TIC, PHRERENTIC," S, 
Dpęerilineg, Gr.] frantic. | ; 
PHRE'NSY, S. [ phren/ie, Fr.] madneſs, 
Often written frenzy. | 
PHT HVSICAL, [pronounced tifical, pbey- 
ſigue, Fr.] coughing, conſumptive. 
. PHTHVSIC, S. Lobe, Gr.] a conſump- 
tion. | 
PHILA/CRETY,.S. [ $v>axInggor, C:.] a 
bandage on which was written ſome ſentence 
from the Old Teſtament, worn by the Jews 
on their wriſts and foreheads, | 
PHY'SIC, S. {[qvamn, Gr. nature, this 
word originally fignified natural philoſophy ; 
but has been transferred to medicine] the 
ſcience or art of healing. Medicines, I 
common language, a purge, In the plural 
natural philoſophy. | 
To PHY'SIC, V. A. to apply medicines. 
PHY'/SICAL, Adj. ue, Fr. | relatin 
to natural aer e ben 
or the ſcience of healing. Medicinal or aſſiſt- 
ing health. . 8 
PHV/SICALLV, Adv. according to nature; 
according to the principals of natural philoſo- 


PHVYSICIAN, 8. [ phyſicien, Fr.] 
who preſcribes remedies for any diſorder, 
PHY'SICOTHEOLOGY, S. [from v5, 

Gr. nature, and rheologia, Lat,] a view of 
the works of nature in ſvch a light as to 
 difplay the attributes of the deity. 
PHYSIO'GNOMER, PHYSIO/GNO- 
MIST, S. [phiffonomifle, Fr.] one who 
judges of the tetnper or future fortune of a 
perſon by the features of his face. | 
PHYSIO'GNOMY, S. [ebifonomie Fr.] 
the act of diſcovering the temper, and fore- 
knowing the fortune of a perſon, by the 
features of his face. The caſt of the face. 
PHYSIOLO'GICAL, Adj. [ from phifalgy] | 


one 


relating to the knowledge of the nature of 


things. 8 
PHYSIO/LOGIST, S. one verſed in na- 
tural philoſoph. i 
PIA/STER, S. [piefira, Ital.] a coin va- 
lued at above five ſhillings ſterling. 
 PIA/ZZA, S. [Ital.] a walk under a roof 
ſupported illars. 
pported by p e 
you Pica , 


PI/CA, S. a particular ſize 
printers, there is likewiſe 

and ſmall Pica; the following ſentence is 
printed in ſmall pica. ; | 
born to wonder.” 
The next in Pica. 1 ; : 
„God is. above all thin 
But the following words in double Pica, 


_— 2» 
_ 


which when ru 4 'expoſ, p e air 
takes ire, n po fir mines 


ICA. 


Double Pica. 


uv u 3 


« — 


PICAROON, s. [picare, Ital.] a robber, || PIECE; S. [Fr. pronounce peeee] « patch, 
: f awhole. Ap 


A murderer. > > A fragment 3 or part o iure, It: 
To PICK, V. A. [picken, Belg.] to cull z | A compoſition or performance of ſome arti, tir 

to chooſe, To gather from different places, | A ſingle great gun or hand gun. A coin, * 

and with much induſtry. To ſeparate from Applied to portions, and ending a ſentence, it 

any thing that is unſeleſs or filthy, To clean | fgnifies, each, 4 One ear apiece. Monz, of 


by gathering off gradually. To pierce or n piece with ; implies reſemblance of the th 

ſtrike with a beak or ſharp inſtrument, from | ſame kind or ſort, - 95 

Piguer, Fr. To rob privately, joined to To PIECE, V. A. to enlarge by the addition 

packet, To pick a bole in one's coat, is uſed of ſomething. To join or unite, To increaſe 
proverbially tor ſeeking occaſion of expoſing, || or ſupply ſome defect by addition; followed 82 
or finding fault with another. Neuterly, to | by out. I A 

eat ſlowly, and by ſmall morſels. To do any |  PFVECELESS, AG. not made of ſeparate 


thing leiſurely, | | parts or pieces, | P 
' PICK, S. a ſharp pointed inſtrument, PIE/CEMEAL, Adv. [| picemel, Sax.] in a 

PIVCKAPACK, Adv, {formed by redu- pieces. Adjectively, divided; fingle. he 
plication, from pack] upon one's back, or | PVED, Adj. [from pie] variegated or com- bu 


er the manner of a pack. | poſed of different colours. , 
PVCKAXE, S. an axe with a ſharp point. | PVELED, Adj. [perhaps for peeled, or bald, * 
PHCKBACK, Adj. {corrupted from pick | or pilad] having ſhort hair. _— 


pack, or pickapack] on the back, - PVEPOWDER, S. [from pie, Fr. a font, ſo 
PICK ED, Adj. ſharp pointed. fand poudre, Fr, duſty] a court beld in fan 
| To PICKFER, V. A. piccare, Ital.] to | for redreſs of all diſorders committed therein. pe 
pirate; to rob; to make a flying ſkirmiſh. _ PIER, S. | pierre, Fr.] the columns which th 
PICKER, S. 4 ſharp pointed inftrument. | ſupport the arch of a bridge. 
P7/CKEREL, S. [a diminutive of p:/4e] | To PIERCE, v. N. [ percer, Fr.] to pene- be 
a ſmall pike. dies Th trate or enter. To affect or touch the paſſions, gr 


PPCKERELWELD, S. a water plant. To enter or dive. 5 

PVCKLE, S. [petel, Belg.] any kind off PIE/RCER, S. an inſtrument uſed in bor- | 
ſalt, or four liquor in which things are preſerv- | ing holes. That part by which inſects make dy 
ed. A thing kept in four liquor. A condi- | holes in bodies, 


tion or ate, _ PiF/RCINGLY, Adv. in a ſharp and affect. 0 
To pick le, V. A. to preſerve in ſalt or ſour ing manner, | 
liquor, To ſeaſon or imbruc with any thing | PIETY, S. [ pietas, Lat. frere, Fr.] diſ. di 
bad. charge of our duty ts God, or our parents. 
PVCKLEHERRING, S. [ſee Jacxyvp-| PIG, S. [ bizgge, Belg. pig, Brit. little] pl 
DING}. a merry andrew. An arch rogue. the young of a 100 An oblong maſs of lead 
PPFCKLOCK, S. an inſtrument by which | or unforged iron. | of 
locks may be opened without a key. A per- To PIG, V. N. to farrow or bring forth 
ſon who opens locks without a key. | young, apphed to a ſow, . 7 
PI/CKPOCKET, PVCKPURSE, S. one PCEON, 8. [Fr.] a fowt or bird bred 4 
that ſteals any thing privately out of a perſon's | tamely in cotes or houſes, „ 
pocket. | I PIGEONLIVERED, Adj. ſoft; mild; 2 
PFCE TOOTH, S. an inftrument uſed to | void of ſpleen or refentment, 
clean teeth „ PVYGGIN, S. [ſee P16] a ſmall veſſel or u 
PI'CK THANK, S. a perſon who is offi- | hand- pail. | I 
cious purely to curry favour with another, PUYGMENT, S. [ pigmentum, Lat.] colour 
PICT, S. {| pifus, Lat.] a perſon who to be laid on any body. | | e1 
. 1 . PIGMY, S. [| pipmous, Lat.] A ſmall na- 1 
PVCTURE, S. [ pi#ura, Lat.] a reſem- tion fabled to have been deyoured by eranes, p 
blance of perſons ox things in prints or colours. Figuratively, a perſon of low ſtature; any 
The ſcience of painting. Any reſemblance | thing inconſiderable. Lt k 
or repreſentation. PV/GNUT, S. an earth nut. | 
To PHCTURE, V. A. to repreſent by paint=| PV/GSNEY, S. [from piga, Sax. à girl] a 5 
ing. To repreſent. word of fondneſs to a girl. Uſed by Butler u 


To PVDDLE, V. N. [derived by Skinner | for the eye of a woman, perhaps impropzly. 
from pecciola, Ital. or petit, Fr. little; and | PIKE, S. . Fr, from the ſharpye!s t 
1 


Johnſon ſuppaſes it comes from gadille, which, | of its ſnout], ongeſt lived freſh-wates fiſh; 
as Skinner ſays, fignifies to deal in ſmall things] | it is folitary, melancholy, and bold. A Jong c 
to pick at table; to eat ſqueamiſhly; to trifle. | lance uſed by foot ſoldiers, before the invention 
and attend to {mall parts rather than the main, | of bayonets, A fork nfed in huſbandry. ' 


PVDDLER, S. one that picks a bit here | Among turners, two iron- ſpikes or ſprigs be- 
and there at table ; one that eats ſqueamiſhly, | tweew which any thing is faſtened. 

PIE, S. any eruft baked with: ſomething in| PI'KED, Adj. [ prque, Fr.] ſharp; ending 
it, A magpie or parti- coloured bird, from pre, in a. point. EP. | I 
Fr. pica, Lat. RY PVKEMAN,, S. a ſoldier-who-bore a pike. | 
PVEBALD, Adj. [from ji] ef various co- PI'KESTAFF, S, che wooden ftaff, or the , 

| N „ frame af a pike,  PILA'S- 


py ok, 


- Tous, 


| belgerin, Teut. pelegrin, peregrin, Fr. pelle- 


RIM 

] in architecture, a ſquare column, 
— inſulated, or ſet within a wall, and only 
ſhowing a fourth part of its thiekneſs. 

PILCH, S. [fee Prtenens}] a kind of clout 
of flannel, uſed to keep infants from wetting 
their beds by urine. ee dee 

PI'LCHARD, S. A fiſh like an herring, 
but ſmaller, | | : 

PVLCHER, S. [pe//iz, Lat.] any coat or 
garment made of „or lined with furr. 
A furred gown, 15 eas 12] 

PILE, 8. [Fr. pyle, Belg.] a ffrong piece 
of wood or ſtake drove in the ground to make 
2 foundation firm, A heap, Any thing 
heaped together to be burned. An edifice or 
building, A hair, from pilus, Lat. the nap 
of cloth or velvet, Qne fide of a coin, the 
reverſe of a croſs. 5 5 

To PILE, V. A. to heap, To fill with 
ſomething heaped. | 

To PVLFER, V. A. piller, Fr. or from 
pe] to ſteal, Neuterly, to practice petty 
the 


PILGRIM; 8. [ pelerimi, Belg. bilgram, 


TY 


grimo, Ital. peregrimus, Lat.] one who travels 
on a religious account, 
To PVLGRIM, V. N. to wander; followed 


PI/LGRIMAGE, S. a journey on a religi- 
ons account. 

PILL, S. [pilule, Lat. pilule, Fr.] a me- 
dicine made into a round maſs like a pea. 

To PILL, V. A. [ill, Fr.] to rob or 
plunder. To ſtrip off the bark, uſed for peel. 

PVLLAGE, S. [Fr.] plunder, The act 
of plundering, Z 

PILLAR, 8. fpilier, Fr. pilar, Span. 
pilaſtro, Ital. piler, Brit. and Arm. | a column. 
A ſupporter. | | 

PVLLARED, Adj. fapported by columns. 
Reſembling a colurnn. 

PI'LLION, S. [from pillow] a ſoft ſaddle 
uſed by women in riding behind a horſeman. 
The part of the ſaddle that touches the horſe, 

PVYLLORY, S8. [ prilori, Fr.] a frame 
erected on a pillar, having three holes, through 
which the head and hands of a criminal are 
put, when he is expoſed to the public, 

To PVLLORY, v. A. to expoſe in a pil- 


lory: ; 
PyLLOW, S. [ pyle, Sax. peluave, Belg. 


pulvinus, Lat.] a bag of down or feathers laid | 


under the head when a perſon ſleeps. 

To PVYLLOW, V. A. to reſt or ſupport any 
thing on a pillow. 

PVLLOWBIER, PV/LLOWEASE, 8. the 
cover of a pillow. | 

PI'LOT, 9, 196 „Fr. pilot, Belg. ] one 


who ſteers or conducts a ſhip. 


To PVLOT,V.A. to ſteer or conduct a ſhip. 
PIME'NTO, S. { bist, Fr.] a kind of 
ſpice, from its round figure, named Jamaica 
pepper. | a 

PIMP, 8. [ pinge, Fr. pinco, Ital.] one 
uo provides a proſtitute fr 


PLASTER, 3. Leg, Br. pile, 


Ja ſmall red piſtale. 


{ inflammation of the _ the eye. Rolling 


to languiſh or wear away with any kind of mi- 


ꝗ— 
e 

8 ö | 

To PIMP, V. A. to provide a harlot for 

PVYMPERNEL, S. a plant. 8 

PFY/MPINO, Adj, ¶ pimp, menſeb, Belg. a 
weak man] little; petty ; worthleſs z mean. 
 PYMPLE, S. | pompelde, Fr. promple, Brit.] 

PYMPLED, Adj. having red piſtules, 

PIN, 8. ſeping/e, Fr. ſpins, Lat, ſpilla, 
Ital. or from per num, low Lat.] a ſhort piece 
of wire with a ſharp point and round head, 
uſed by women in faſtening their cloaths. To 
hold things together; a peg, That which ' 
locks the wheel to the axle, called a flinch pin 3 
an ion inſtrument uſed in faſtened bars and 
window ſhutters, The pegs of a muſical in- 
ſtrument. The center. The very pin of 
his heart.“ Snax. A horney induration, or 


pin, a piece of wood of a cylindrical form, 

uſed in rolling paſte, © | 
To PIN, V. A. to faſten with pins, To 

join, To confine as in a pinfold, from pindan. 


Sax. 

PFNCERS, 8. pincertes, Fr.] an inftru- 
ment conſiſting of two legs moving on a, rivet, 
with which nails are drawn, or any thing held 
faſt, The claws of an animal. 

To PINCH, V. A. | pincer, Fr. paugefidan, - 
Perſ.] to ſqueeze between the fingers or teeth. 
To hold hard with an inſtrument, To ſqueeze 
till the fleſh is painted or livid. To preſs be- 
tween hard bodies. The diftreſs or affect with 
pain, To drive to difficulties, to try thorough- 
ly; to ſqueeze out what is contained. To 
ſpare, or be frugal. 

PINCH, S. a painful ſqueeze with the fin- 
gers or between hard bodies, A gripe. Op- 
preſſion. Difficulty or diftreſs, As much as 
can be taken up between the tops of the fingers. 

PU/NCUSHION, S. a ſmall bag ſtuffed 
with bran or wool, in which pins are ſtuck, 

PYNDUST, S. ſmall particles of metal 
made by cutting pins. | YEE, 

PINE, S. [ pins, Lat. ping, Fr.] a tree 
which bears ſeeds in ſquamous cones. 

To PINE, V. A. ¶ pinian, Sax. piien, Belg.] 


ſery. To languifh with defire. AQtively, to 
hs To grieve for or bemoan in 
ence. en, | 
PINE-APPLE, 8. a juicy fruit of a deli- 
cious flavour, fo called from its reſembling the 
cone of a pine tree. 3 
PIYNEAL,' Adj, ¶ pineale, Fr.] reſembling 
a pine apple; an epithet given by Deſcartes, 
on account of its form, to the gland he ima- 
gined to be the ſeat of the ſoul, - 
PINFEA/THERED, Adj. having feathers 
reſembling pins, U e. 
PINFOLD, S. [from pindan, Sax. to ſhut 
up, and fold] a place in which ſheep are kept. 
PI'N-MONEY, S. money allowed a wife 
for her private expences. ES 
1 nog rm. 


another. 85 


| 


U u 4 


eye] a ſmall fragrant flower, of the gilliflower 


* 


like eyelet holes. 


ret, or elevation above the reſt of the building. 


2 ſoldier employed in levelling roads, throwing 


| the elbows cloſe to the ſides, 


FL. 

PPN- HOLE, S. a ſmall hole made by a pin. 
PI NION, S. [ igaen, Fr.] the joint at the 
extremity of a wing. A wing. A feather or 
quil. The tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwer- 
ing to that of a larger. Fetters for the hands. 
To PYNION, V. A. to bind the wings, or 
To ſhackle. To 
bind to. F | | 
PINK, S. [pince, Fr. from pink, Belg. an 


kind. An eye, generally applied to a ſmall 
one, Any thing ſupremely excellent, A red- 
diſh colour, reſembling that of a pink. _. 

To PINK, V. A. to pierce with ſmall holes 
Neuterly, to wink with 
the eyes; from fincken, Belg, 6 

PVYNNACE, S. [| Pina ſſe, Fr. pinnacia, Ital. 
Finaga, Span. ] a boat belonging to a ſhip of war. 

PINNACLE, S. Fr. pinna, Lat.] a tur- 


A high ſpiring point. | 
PINNER, S. [from pinna or era the 
lappet of a head-dreſs, which hangs down looſe. 
PINT, S. [ pint, Sax. pinte, Fr.] in liquid 
meaſure, half a quart, In medicine, a pound, 
or 12 Ounces. 
PIONEER, S. ¶ pionier, Fr. from peon, Fr, 
which.comes from peo, contracted from pedito, 
a foct ſoldier, formerly employed in digging] 


up works, or ſinking mines, 

PHONY,' S. a large red flower, expanded 
in the form of a roſe, yt 
. PVOUS, Adj. [pivs, Lat. pieux, Fr.] care- 
ful of the duties owed to Gop or our parents. 
Religious. ; | 5 
POUSLV, Adv. with great devotion. 

PIP, S. [ pippe, Belg. pipie, Fr.] a de- 
fluxion, or horny pellicle which grows on the 
tip of che tongue in birds and fowls. A ſpot 
on cards, perhaps from fictus, Lat. painted, 

To PIP, V. A. [| Pipio, Lat.] to chirp or 
cry like a bird. ; 

PIPE, S. ib, Brit. pipi, Sax.] any long 
hollow body or tub. 


the mouth. An inſtrument of wind muſic, 
The organs of voice or reſpiration. The key 
of the voice, An office in the Exchequer, ſo 
called becauſe the whole receipt is conveyed 
into it by means of divers ſmall Kaka, quills, 
or channels, as water is into a ciſtern. A li- 
quid meaſure containing two hogſheads. 
To PIPE,/V. N. to play on a pipe or wid 
inſtrument, To have i ſhrill ſound, 
PIPE-TREE, S. the lilac tree. | 
PI PING, Adv. weak, feeble, ſick ly. Hot 
or boiling, applied to water. 
 PVPRIN, S. [a diminutive of pipe] a ſmall 
earthen boiler. ; : 
PIPPIN, S. [ puppyngbe, Belg.] a ſharp 
apple, ſuppoſed by ſome to derive its name from 
the pips or ſpots with which its ſkin is marked. 
PIQUE, V. A. [Fr. pronounced peegue] an 
offence taken. III-will. Point or punctilio. 
To PIQUE, V. A. [ picquer,. Fr, pronounced 
pett] to affect with envy or malice by ſome 


a pirate, 


bed 


A tube of clay, through. 
which the ſmoak of tobacco is conveyed into 


- 3 — : 2 F , % 
ws PIT: 
4 4 * 


cal pronouns, and followed by in or ufgn ; ty 
value or fix reputation npon. ' 

: PV/QUET, S. -{ piequet] a game at cart, 
played by two perſons, with only 32 cards, all 
the duces, threes, fours, and fives being laid 
aſide, In fortifica:ion, ſharp at one end, uſu. 
ally ſhod with iron, uſed in laying. out ground 
and meaſuring its angles; or driven into the 
ground by the tents to tie the horſes to; and 


hikewiſe uſed to faſten the cords of tents; | 


whence to plant the pictet, implies to encamy, 
PIRACY, S. [| prraterie, Fr, piratiea, Lat.] 
the act of robbing or committing acts of vio- 
lence on the high · ſea. 2 25 
PVRATE, S. one that robs at ſea, A per- 
ſon who ſteals or clandeſtinely prints the co- 
pies of an author or bookſeller. 
To PVRATE, V. A, to publifh a ſpuriouz 
edition in oppoſition to the proprietor of a book. 
PIRA“TIC AL, Adj. robbing on ſea; like 
Pi/SCATORY, 


Adj. ¶ Piſcatorius, Lat.] 
relating to fiſhes, . b 


PISCY/VOROUS, Adj. ¶ piſces and vie, 
Lat,] cating Gfh, m 

PISH, Interj. a word uſed to expreſs con- 
tempt. 6 | ; % 

To PISH, V. N. to expreſs contempt by an 
hiſſing and in articulate ſound. 

PUVSMIRE, S. [ piſmicre, Belg, nur, Perl, 

"+ Jax] anant.:; 2 72>: 

To PISS, V. N. [er, Fr. piſſen, Fr.] to 
make water or uline.. 

F a 

PVSS-A-RED, S. one that'makes urine in 
A yellow flower growing in the graſs. 

PYSSBURNT, Adj. of a brovnith colour 
as if ſtained by urine. 

PISTA/CHIO, S. | prffachia, Span. Fiſa- 
chi, Ital. iſtacbe, Fr.] a dry fruit, of an ob- 
long figure, pointed at each end, with a double 
ſhell, containing a kernal of a green colour. 

PI/STOL, S. | Piſtole, piflolet, Fr.] a ſmall 
hand gun, ; ES” 

To PYSTOL, V. A. to ſhoot with a piſtol. 

PISTOLE, S. [Fr.] a gold coin ſtruck 
in Spain and Italy, generally valued at about 
ſixteen ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling. 

PISTON, S. Fr. that part of a pump 

or ſyringe on which the ſucker is fixed. 
PIT, S. [it, pit, Sax. putte, Belg. puxza, 
yt, old Teut. puteus, Lat.] a hole in the 
ground. The grave, The ground on which 
cocks fight, The middle and lower part of 2 
theatre, fronting the ſtage, Any. hollow ot 
the body, from pis, old Fr. Hence the arm- 
pit. A dent made by the finger, or cauſed by 
the ſmall pox. 5 | ; 
To PIT, V. A. to fink into hollows, 

PI'TAPAT, S. [perhaps from pas 4 {4 
Fr, ſtep by ſtep, or patte, patie, Fr.] a fiut- 
tering motion or palpitation, applied to the 
heart. A light quick ſte. 
PITCH, S. pic, Sax. pix, Lat,] a black 


gummy juice, drawn, and inſpiſſated by fire 
from the pine-tree. Any. degtee of | height, 
from pitts, Fr, the higheſt riſe, 


| Degree, rate, 
>: To 


* 


offence. To offend. Uſed with the recipro- 


ſize. , 


* 
n 1 


.. HE 

'To PITCH, V. As\.þ apicdiare,” * 
fx upon, To order regularly. To throw 
headlong. To ſmear with pitch. To: darken, 
To pave, To light or drop from a high place. 
To fall headl:5ng. To fix a choice or tent. 

p CHER, S. ¶ pecber, Scot.] an earthen 


veſſel or water: pot. An inſtrument to arc 


the ground in Which any thing is to be fixed. 
PITCHFORK, S. a fork by which corn 
or hay is thrown. into waggons. 


P/TCHINESS, S. blackneſs, The qua- 


lity of reſembling pitch. 


PITCHY, Adj. ſmeared with pitch; hav- 


ing the qualities of pitch. Black; dark, 
diſmal, 
- PVT-COAL, 8.94 coal 0 out of pits, 
PI'TEOUS, Adj. | pity] ſorrowful; excit- 
ing pity: Tender; compaſſionate : Wretched. 
paltry. 
PUTMAN, S. one that pm in the pit 
in ſawing timber. 


PYTSAW, S. a faw uſed e vio men, one | 


of which is in a pit, 
PUT ROUGE LANES in ſuch a manner as to 
cauſe pity. 


PI/TEOUSNESS, 8. the quality of eie | 


or expreſſing pity. 

PVTFALL, S. a pit dug and covered, into 
which a perſon falls unexpeRtediy, 

PITH, [| pitte, Belg.] the ſoft part in the 
midſt of wok Marrow. Strength. Force. 
Energy. Weight. Moment. The quinteſ- 
ſence or chief part. 

ÞVUTHILY, Adv. with force or energy. : 

PVTHINESS, S. force or energy. 

„„ Adj. without pith; force, or 


nergy. 
"PUTHY, Adj, conſiſting of pith applied to 
wood; ftrong or energetic; applied to ſtile. 


PITIABLE, AG); [ ee Fr. ] deſerv- 


ne pity, 
PVTIFUL, Adj. moving compaſſion ; com- 


| paſſionate z paltry; contemptible. The laſt ſenſe 


is moſt in uſe, 
PITIFULLY, Adv. in a mournful, com- 
alf zonate, or contemptible manner. 
 PVTIFULNESS, S. er compaſſion. 
Deſpicableneſs. 

PFTILESSLY, Adv, without pity or 
Percy, 

PI/TILESSNESS.. S. want of compaſſion, 
: PFTILESS, Ach. wanting pity or compaſ- 
jon. 

PI'TTANCE. 8. ¶ pittance, Fr. pietantia, 
Ital.] an allowance of meat in a monaſtry. 


| A ſmall portion. 


PIT, S. { pitie, Fr. bieta, Ital.] the 
quality of feeling or compaſſionating the pains 


| of one another, A ground or object of pity, 
To PIT, V. A. to nee or feel the 


misfortunes of another. 
IVO T, S. [Fr.] a pin on which any. 
thing turns. / 

PIX, $ [_pixis, Lat.] a "cheſt in which 
the conſetrated hoſt is kept in churches, A 
cheſt wherein pieces of every eoin dre gs 
fund W tryal by aſſay- maſters. | 


PEAT 


ing or poſſible to be appeaſed. 

PLACABULITY, PLA/CABLENESS, S. 
the quality of being w.lling or eaſy to be ap- 
pealed, 

PLA/CARD, PLACART,. S, L Plalaert, 
Belg. placard, Eve] a declaration or mani- 
feſto. 

PLACE, S. [Fr. fiazzo, Ital, A Lat.} 
that part of immoveable ſpace which. any 
body poſſeſſes. The relation of diftance between 


any thing, and any two or more points, con- 


ſidered as keeping the ſame diſtance one with 
another. A- ſeat or reſidence, A paſſage in 
a book. Exiftence or ſtate of operating. Rank. 
Prudence. An office or public employment. 


with houſes, ſometimes called a court. 
To PLACE, V. A. to put into any place, 
rank or condition, To fix, or eſtabliſh, To 
put out at intereſt, applied to money. 


quiet: Kind, mild, 

PLA/CIDLY,. Adv. in a gentle, kind, or 
mild manner. 

PLA'CIT, S. [ placitum, Lat.] a decree. 

PLA!CKE T,, or 1 ET, S. a pet- 
ticoat. 


or the act of ſtealing the thougbts of, or the 

works of an author, without owning it. 
PLA'/GIARY, S. one who makes uſe of 

e of an author as if ey were his 


"PLAGUE, I plaghe, Belg, 2 Tent. 


| plager, Dan. plaga, Lat. un, Gr.] a mor- 


tal and contageous diſeaſe. A ſtate of miſery. 
Any thing eminently troubleſome. 
To PLAGUE, V. A. to inflict with a 
mortal diſeaſe. -To vex, torment or teaze. 
PLA'/GUILY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to torment or vex much, A low word. 


PLAICE, S. plate, Belg.] a flat fiſh. 

PLAID, S. [Scot, Plat, Ruſſ. plaſb, Sclav. 
plaſt, Boh. plaſb, Dalm. plaſſs, Pol. a ſhort 
cloak] a ſtriped or variegated cloath: An outer 
looſe weed formerly worn by the highlanders 
in Scotland, but forbidden by act of parlia- 


level ; z free from regidneſs. Void of ornament. 
Artleſs, Unlearned, Open, Mere. Evi- 
dent, clear, applied to truths, Not varied by 
art, applied to muſic. 


articulately, applied to pronounciation. In 2 
ſimple, open, rough, but fincere manner. 
PLAIN, S. level ground. © 
PLA/INDEALING, ach. acting without 
artifice. 15 
PLA/INDEALING, 8. oonduct free from 
artifice, 
PLA/INLY,: Adv. levelly ; ; flatly; Fern 


. PLAN 


* 


_ PLAICABLE) Adj. [placabilit, Lat.] wil- 


Room. Ground, A kind of area ſurrounded - 


PLA!/CID,. Adj. | placidus, Lat.] gentle, 


PLA!GIARISM, S. [from plagia 75 theft, 


H S. vexatious or troubleſome. 


ment. | 
PLAIN, Adj. | planus, Lat.] ſmooth; 


PLAIN, Adv. eaſily ee Diſtinctiy, 


out ornament, gloſs, or artifice. Evidently 7 
e : 


ay ns 4 —_ 2 IT o — 
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"PLA" 


_ PLAINNESS, $. the q of being 
fmooth or level, The quality of being free 
from ornament, deceit, fraud, or obſcurity, 
PLAINT, S. inte, Fr.] an open en 
preſſion of ſorrow or grief. A complaint. 

PLAINTIF, S. [| plains, Fr.] one that 

commences a ſuit againſt another, 
PLA/INTIF, Adj. complaining, © Plain- 

F of a wound.” Paten. Not in uſe, 

- PLA'INTIVE, Adj. expreſſive, ſorrow, of 
complaint. 785 | 
PLAFINWORK, 8. needle-work without 
any embroidery, RS TRL | 

PLAIT, S. {corrupted from p/ight, or 
Hb, of ply, to fold] a fold or double. 
o PLAIT, V. A. to fold or double. To 
. "weave or braid, applied to hair, 
PLAN, S. [Fr.] a ſcheme, form or model. 
A plot of any building or form of any thing, 
laid down on paper. : 5 
PLANCHED, Adj. [from planch, Fr.] 
made of boards. A planched gate. Stax, 
PLA/NCHER, S. [Fr.] a board or plank. 

PLANE, S. | planus, Lat. Plain is uſed 
in popular language, and plane in geome“ ry] 
a a level furface, An inſtrument uſed in ſmooth- 
ing or levelling the fufface af boards, | 
T0 PLANE, V. A. [ planer, Fr. Ito make 
level. To ſmooth with a plane, 

PLANET, S. I planera, Lat. „ 
from wXavaa, Gr.] a far, which changes ite 
fituation in the heavens and round an orbit. 

PLA'NETARY, Adj. | planctdire, Fr.] of 
the nature of a nging to, or under 
_ the dominion of a planet. 

PLA'NETSTRUCK, Adj. blaſted. Lunatic. 

» PLA'NIFOLIOUS, Adj. { planus, and fo- 
Fam, Lat.] in botany, haviag plain leaves, 
ſet together in circular rows round à center. 

To PLA/NISH,.V. A. to beat, leave, or 
fmooth by a hammer. £ 

PLA/NISHER, S. one who beats plate 
ſmooth, or raiſes t in various forms by means 
of a hammiar, 

PLA'NISPHERE, S. | planus, Lat. and 


Ja ſphere projected on a 


PLANK, $. | planche, Fr, à thick, long| 


and ftrong board. 


To PLANK, V. A. to cover with plank, | 


PLANT, S. of r. flanta, Lat. an organical 
body, deftitute of ſene, produced by the earth, 
to which it adheres by its roots, and receives 


order to grow. 


PLA/NTAGE, S. an herb. 
PLA\NTAIN, S. Fr.] an herb, A tree 
PLANTATION, S. the act or 
of planting. A place planted. A colony. 
Introduction or eftabliſhment. | 
PLA/NTER, 8. one that ſets or eultivates 
any vegetable. One that ſpreads or introdu 
a doctrine or religion. . 


Wet octaſionet by daſhing water in walking, 
= ſome accident, | 

o PLASH, 8. to interweave branches, 
To wet by daſhing water. 
_ PLA/STER;orPLAYISTER,S.[ Fr, 
a ſubſtance made of water and — 2 wi 
which walls are covered. A glutinousfalve, from 


emplaſirum, Lat. formerly written in Engliſh 


er. 

o PLA/'STER,or PLAIST; V. A. [p/aftrer, 
Fr.] to cover with plaſter. To cover as if with 
plaiſter. To cover with ſome glutinous ſub- 
ſtance or emplaſter, 

PLAVSTERER, 8. one who undertakes or 
profeſles plaiſtering. | 
the power of giving form to, | 

PLA/STRON, S. [Fr.] a piece of leather 
ſtuffed, uſed by perſons to receive the thruſts 
made in learning to fence. 8 

To PLAT, V. A. to weave, 
- PLAT, 8. (ry Plot, from plat, Sax. 
2 ſmall piece of ground. 

PLATE, 8. [Belg.] a piece of metal 
beat into breadth, Wrought ſilver. A ſmall 
ſhallow veffel on which meat is eaten, from 
Plat, Fr. | N 
To PLATE, V. A. to cover with plates, 
To beat into thin pieces. 8 
PLATTEN, 8. among printers, the flat 

of a preſs which makes the impreſſion. 
PLATFORM. 8. lat, Fr. and fern, ] 
the ſketch of any thing delineated on an ho- 
rizontal or plain ſurface, A place laid out 
after a model. The level place before a for- 
tification. A ſcheme or plan. 
PLATOON, S. fa corruption of peloron, 
Fr.] a fmall ſquare body of forty or fifty 
mu rs, dran out of a battalion of foot, 
when they form the hallo ſquare. 
PLA'TTER, S. 3 large diſh of wooden or 
earthen wate. PIES 
PLA'/UDIT, PLA/UDITE, S. ¶ from plan- 
dite, Lat.] a demand of applauſe made by 
a player, when he left the ſtage} applauſe, 
A ſhout, 
PLAUSVBILITY,: $. | plaufibilite, Fr.] 
appearance of right though not ſo, _ 
PLA/USIBLE, Adj. Fr. le, Lat.] 
ſuch as gains approbation from its appearing 
true or right, When it really is not ſo. 
PLA/USIBLENESS, 8. the quality of ap- 
pearing true or right, when it is not fo. 
PLA/USIBLY;, Adv. in ſucha t 
to appear right when not fo. 
To PLAY, V. N. [ plegan, Sax. ] to exer- 
ciſe one's ſelf in ſports, pleaſures, or paſtimes. 
To toy. To be diſmiſſed from work. To 
deceive by an amaſed character, uſed with 
upon, To game. To move wantonly. To 
act a part in a drama. To act or aſſume any 


PLA, S. diſmiſſion from work. Amuſe- 
ment. A dramatic performance in which 
charactets are i ed and Perſonat- 
ed. Game. Action. The act of touch- 


-PLASH, S. {| plaſche, B-lg. platz, Dan.] 
4 puddle or ſmall piece of ſtanding water, 


ing or ſounding s muſical inſtrament- | 


li 
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5 ſport or amuſement. 


| Obſolete, 


Zs to give ſatisfaction or delight. 


| To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or 


r 
fate of agitation  or.. motion. Liberty of 
acting 

PLA'YBOOK, 8. a book containing 2 J. 
matic pm e | 

PLA/YDAY, S. a day, i in which work is 
abſtained from. 

PLA/YER; S. one that performs any cha- 
racter on the flage, One engaged in granting: 

PLA/YFELLOW, S. a reno in any 

PLA/YFUL, Adj. fond of ſport or diver- 


ſion 
PLA/Y THING, $, a toy or thing to play 
with, 
PLA/Y WRIGHT, 8. a writer of plays. 
PEA, S. ¶ plaid, old Fr.] the act or form 
of pleading. | hs thing urged in defence, ex- 
cuſe, or vindication. 
To PLEACH, V. A. 
or interweave. With 


To PLEAD, V. N. [plaider. Fr. ] to argue 
before a court of juſtice, To ſpeak for or 
againſt, Actively, to defend, to alledge in 
favour or argument. 

PLEA/SANCE, 8. [plaiſence, Fr.] gaiety 
or merriment. 

PLEA'SANT, Adj. [ plaiſant, Fr. ] giving 
delight. Grateful to the ſenſes, Good hu- 
moured, Gay, or lively, Trifling, or more 
apt to make a perſon ſmile than produce con- 
viſtion, 

PLEA'SANTLY, Adv. in fuch 4 manner 
as to give delight, In good humour, Lightly, 
or ludicrouſſy. 

PLEA/SANTNESS, S. the quality which 
excites delight, gaiety, or pleaſure. 

PLEA/'SANTRY,,S, gaiety, A ſprightly 
expreſſion ; lively talk, | 

To PLEASE, V. A. Aw Fr. places, 
Lat,] to delight, gratify, hurhour. ſatisfy, or 
content, To be pleaſed, is uſed to imply, to 
like or conſent, To gain approbation. 

PLEA/SINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


er, Fr.] to bend 
bt arts. SMHAK. 


PLEA/SURABLE, Adj. [pleaſure] afford- 
ing great delight. 

PLEASURE, S. | #/aifir, Fr.] the rs 
which ariſes in the mind from c 
or enjoyment of ſomething agreeable. Cratif, 
cation of the paſſions or ſenſes. Approbation. 
The dictate of the will; choice. 

To PLEASURE, V. A. to pleaſe or gratify. 
Though ſupported by authorities, thought by 
Johnſon an inelegant word. 
 PLEBE/IAN, S. | pleberen, Fr. eg 
Lat.] one of the common or lower people. 

PLEBE TAN, Adj. conſiſting of mean peo- 

Vulgar; low. 

PLEDGE, S. F pleige, Fr. piegges, Ital.] 
any thing given by way of ſecurity. _. 

To PLEDGE, V. A. to give as a ſecurity. 


health aſter another, 


PLE/DGED, 8. fmall 
22 AS Belg] # 


! 


| dance, or exceſs, 


| 


| 


; 


; 


PLO 
PLENARILY, Adv. (from lu 5 
full ar complete manner. 7 

PLE/'NARY, | Adj, [ plenus, Lat.] tull or 
lete ram ag Ad; [ 
PLENVPOTENT, potens, Lat. 
inveſted with full power m 1 
PLENIPOTEN/TIARY, 8. a perſon in- 
veſted with diſcretionary or full power. | 
PLENIST, S, | plenus, 2 one that 
denies a vacuum, or holds that all ſpace is 
occupied by matter. 
' PLE/NITUDE, S. pl plenitudo, Lat.} ful- 
neſs, oppoſed to emptineſs, Repletion, Abtun- 
Completeneſs. | | 
PLE/NTEOUS, adj. abounding; copious 5 
in latge quantities. Fruitful. 


F 


PLENTEOUSNESS,S. fruitfulnefs.. The 


quality of abounding. 

PLENTIFUL, Adj. copious ; aboundiag; 
in large quantities. Fruitful. 

PLE/NTIFULLY, Adj. in a large, copious, . 
or abundant manner. 

PLE/NTIFULNESS, S. the fate of n 
in great quantities. 

PLENTY, S. abundance, A quantity 
more than enough, A ſtate in which every 
want 0 be A. 25 

PLE/ONASM, S. ¶ pleonaſme, Fr. plana 
mus, Lat.] in rhetoric, = figure in _ 
more words are uſed than are neceſſary. 

PLETHORY, s. the tullneſs of the 
veſſels. ä 
PLEU/RISY, . is pleuriſie, Fe.} an inflatn- 
mation of the 

PLEU/RITIC, "PLEURI'T ICAL, Ad. 
diſeaſed with a pleuriſ. it” 

PLVABLE, Adj. [Fr. from plier, Fr. to 
bend] eaſy to be bent, or prevailed upon. 

PLYANCY, S. the quality of being eaſily 
bent. 

PLVANT, S. [Fr.] bending. - Eaſy to take 


o | form, Compliant or eaſily perſuaded, 


PLVERS, S. {from plz] an inſtrument by 
which any thing is held in order to bend it. + 
To PLIGHT, V. A. [| Plicben, Belg.] to 
pledge or give as a ſecurity. To braid or 
weave, from plico, Lat. whence to ply or 
bend, and plight, pleight, or plait, a fold. 

PLIGHT, S. 2 condition or ftate, Good 


caſe, A pledge. 
PLINTEH, S. {Xt Gr.] in architec- 
ſerves as 2 


ture, the ſquare member whic 
foundafion to the baſe of a pillar, 

To PLOD, V. A. { pleeghen, Belg. to ta 
bour] to toil, or labour hard. To fiudy 
cloſely and in a dull manner. 

PLO/DDER, S. a dull, heavy and leo 
man or ſtudent, 

PLO T, 8. , Sax. Sclav. Pol. Boh. 
and Dalm: ſwat plerb, Brit.] a frmall 
extent of ground. A plantation, A form 
or plan. A end; NE SEM 
againſt another, The intrigue of a play. A 
ſtratagem. Contrivance. 

To PLOT, v. N. to form ſchemes again 
. I contrive, | 
 PLO'VER, 


CET. MWALVD 

- PLOVER, 8. [ 

Lat. a kind of a bird called a lapwing. 

\ PLOUGH, 8. [ plog, Sax. 
b, Belg.] an inſtrument uſed in huſ- 
ndry, to cut furrows in the ground to 

receive the ſeed. Alſo a kind of pla plate, 

To PLOUGH, V. N. to turn up the 
8 in furrows by a plough, To cut or 
divide, applied to navigation, To tear in 
furrows. - 

PLOU'GH-SHARE, S. that piece of iron 
which immediately follows the coulter. 

To PLUCK, V. A. | plucian, Sax. plecken, 
Belg, plucken, Teut.] to pull with n mble- 
neſs and force. To ſtrip off feathers, applied 
to fowls. 
Egnifies to aſſume courage. 

PLUCE, S. a quick, and forcible pul}, 
Alſo the heart, liver and lights of an animal, 
from pluſca, Pol. pluzbe, Sclav. 
"_> "Hes, Dalm, 120. com Erſe. he 

ungs. 
- PLUG, S. [ p/u Sued. e, Belg.] 
A Ropple, or any thing driven by force into 
another, 

To PLUG, V. A. to ſiop with a plug. 

PLUM, S. | plum, b flumbleds, Sax, 
Jumm, Bla, Dan. ſometimes written plumb, ] 
it bas a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf 
cut into five points, five large roundiſh 
petals, and from twenty to thirty ſtamina. 
Its germen is roundiſh, ſupporting a ſlender 
Kyle crowned by an orbicular igma, and 
afterwards turns into a roundiſh fruit whoſe 
Kin is covered with a fine duſt or bloom, 
and includes a ſtone. The ſpecies are 33. A 
raiſin or grape dried. In city cant, for the ſum 
| of 100,000 pounds. 

PLU/MAGE, [Fr.] feathers, 

PLUMB, S. [ plomb, Fr. plumbum, 131. 
a plummet or piece of lead let down at the 

end of a line. 

PLUMB, Adj. trait down; - perpendicularly 
to the horizon. 

To PLUMB, V. A. to ſound or ſearch by 
2 line with a weight at its end. To regulate 
or meaſure any work by a line or weight at 
ies end. 

PLU'/MBER, S. -| plombier, Lat.] one who 
manufactures or works upon lead. 

' PLU!MCAKE, S. a cake that has raiſins 
in i 

PLUME, 8. rr. pluma, Lat.] the feather 
of a bird. A ſet of feathers worn as an or- 
nament. Figuratively, pride. A token of 
Bonour or prize, 

To PLUME, V. A. to pick, cleanſe, and 
adjuſt the feathers. To ſtrip off feathers, 
from plumer, Fr. Figuratively, - to. ſtrip or 
plunder. To place as a plume. To adorn 
with a plume.” To pride one's ſelf in any thing. 

-PLUME-ALLUM, S. aer Plumoſum, 
Lats} »- kind of aſbeſtos. 

'-N U/MIPIDE, \a fowl- that bas feathers 
on its feet. "i 8 icht 

PLU!/MMET, 8. from plumb a. weight 
af lead on a Aring by which Ti are mea- 


* 


1 


* 


plavier, Fr. pleviali, | fared, and "Qraitneſs"'or perpendicularity jy 
determined, Any weight. A kind of pencil 
uſed i in drawing lines | 


PLU'MOUS,” Adj. I 1 Fr, pluno- 


and Dan. made of common lead, 


PLY. 


in writing-books, 


us, Lat.] feathery ; reſembling feathers, 
PLUMP, Adj. ſleek; full of fleſh. Fat, 
PLUMP, 8. a cluſter; ſeveral anne" in 
one maſs, 


1 To PLUMP, v. A. to fatten, ſwell, or 


make large, To fall 


into water, 


like lead Or à one 


PLU'/MPER, 8. ſomething held in the 


mouth to ſwell out the cheeks. 


To pluck 2p a heart. or ſpirit,” 


Pluchya, | plundern, Teut. Pede, 


PLU/MPNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
fleſhy, fat, or in good caſe, | 

PLU'MY, Adj. { pluma, Lit] covered 
with ſenthers, 

To PLU!NDER, V. A, 5 plunderen, Belg, 

an.] to deprive 
a perſon of his property, either as an enemy 
in war, or as a thief, - 

PLU/NDER, 8. ſpoils gotten from an ene- 
my in war. 

PLU/NDERER, S. one that takes away 
the property of another as an enemy in war, 
or as a thief, 

To PLUNGE, V. A. I linger, Fr.] to 
force ſuddenly under water or in any 
liquor, To put ſuddenly into a different 
ſtate, To fall or ruſh into any hazard or 
diſtreſs. | 

.PLUNNGEON, S. a ſea dird. © 

PLU/NET, 8 2 kind of blue colour. 

PLU'RAL, Ad. [ Pluralis, Lat.] implying 
more than one. In grammar, a variation 
of a noun, by which it fignifies in Englik 
and modern languages more than one. 
PLURALIST, S. I pluralifte, Fr.) one 
that holds more than one eccleſiaſtical benifice 
with cure of ſouls. _ 

'PLU/RALITY,' S. | pluratite, rr. the 
ſtate of being or having a great number. 4 
number more than one. More than one ec- 
clefiaſtical TOE A majority, 

PLUSH, S, 3 Fr.] a kind of 
ſhaggy cloth or fi K. 

PLU'SHER, S. a ſea fiſh, reſembling a 


dog fiſh, which preys upon pilchards, 


at any thing] with diligence and faſſiduity. 
To employ with diligence. To practice dili- 
gently.” To ſollicit importunately. To work 
or 3 ſervice. | 

PLY, S. a bent, turn, forms: caſ or 
bias. A plait or fold, ' 

PL/Y MOUTH, 
Oftium, at the junction of the Plym and 
Tamar, a borough and fine ſeaport of Devon- 
ſhire, the largeſt and ſafeſt in England, with 
two harbours capable of containing 1000 
ſail, and very ſtrongly fortified, It hes be- 
tween two large inlets of the ſea, in the 
bottoffi of a bay, near the entrance te 


| which is Edyſtone light-houſe, c. Here 1s 


a royal yard, with a dry. and wet dock 


for building and ſhips: allo 3 
| g and repairing of ſup co wrt 


To PLY, V. A. [ lien, old Belg. to work 


the aotient” -Tamare | 


- BOLT: 
. four hoſpitals, and a worle- 
ouſe, where above 100 poor children are 
tetained. Jory: was a generous bene - 
factor to this place. On the coaſt is a 
good pilchard-fiſhery, and with theſe a trade 
is carried on to the Streights and Weſt- Indies, | 
It is a mayor-town, very populous, and ſends 
two members to parliament, Here is plenty 
of water brought hither at the oo of the 
famons ſailors fir Francis Drake, fir John 
and fir Richard Hawkins, all three natives 
df this country. Here are two fine churches, 
with two. or three meeting-houſes. It gives 
title of earl to a branch of the Hickman 
family, The weekly markets are Monday, 
23 and Saturday. Its annual fairs are 
1 and September 21, for horned 
e and wool Ae 2: gy It lies 42 miles from 
1 and 215 from London. Lat. 50, 
deg, 26 min. N. long. 4 deg. 27 min. W. 

PNEUMATTIC, PNEUMA/TICAL, Adj. 
belong mz, Gr.] moved by the wind: 

elonging to the wind, 

PNEUMA/TICS, S. a branch of mecha- 
nics, which comprehends the doctrine or 
laws according to which air is conde ſended, 
rarified or gratified, In the ſchools, the doc- 
trine of ſpirits, _ 1 

To POACH, V. A. ran bez, Fr. 
to boil ſlightly or id the ſhell. To fab, 
kill, or pierce, To fteal or kill game. Tv 
de damp. / 

PO/ACHER, S. one The ſteals game. 

POC K, 8. [ pocea, Sar. ] a puſtule raiſed 
by the ſmall-pox, ; $3 New 

POCKET, S. [ poche, Fr.] a ſmall bag 
ſowed to, or. worn on the infide of cloaths, 

To POCKET, V. A. [ pocbeter, Fr.] to 
put in the pocket. To pocket up, is to con- 
nive at; to do any thing clandeſtinely. 

PO/CKET-BOOK, S. a book carried in 
the pocket, and uſed in taking minutes or 
memorandums. 

PO!CK- ae S. a pit or ſcar made by 
the ſmall- po 

POICKINESS, S. the quality of being 
uffected with the pox. 

PO'CKY, Adj. affected with the pox. 

POD, S. | bod beds, — 2 OI 
the capſule or caſe of ſeeds 


PODGE, S. a 
POEM, S. [ „ Fr. Poema, Lat.] the 
or compoſition of a 
PO'ESY, S. [ poeffe, Fr. „ Lat.] the 
art of writing in verſe. A conceit en- 


graved on a ring. 
POET, S. | poete, Fr, how Lat] an 
author who i invents or compoſes 
„ 8. . 172 
pretender to 


POET ESS, 8. a woman who campoſes or 
writes in ver 


„ POETIC, POETICAL, Adj. [ poetique 
Fr.] expreſſed in verſe ; having all the Bar- 


mony of numbers and ' fertility of invention 
that | conſiirute a poet or 87810 | 


| 


J } or aſſertion. 


yu 


| 


ritating, appli 


. FORE 

POE TICALLV, Adv, with all the Har- 
8 * of numbers and fertility of invention 

at conſtitute a poem 

To 'PO/ETIZE,/ v. . { portifer, Fi. to 
| write like a poet. £ 

PO/ETRY, 8. © runes, Gr.] the art of 
compoſing pieces in verſe. - Pieces in verſe, © - 

POI/'NANCY, 8. from poignant] a ſharp- 
neſs, The power of raiſing 2 biting ſenſation 
in the palate. Aſpetity, or the power of i 2 
to writings. 
POUGNANT, Adj. [Fr.] ſharp, 1 
to taſte. Severe or painful. Satirical keen, 
applied to writings. z ; 

POINT, [Point, points, Fr, from puntum, 
Lat.] the ſharp end of any inſtrument. A 
firing with a tag at the end. An headland or 
promontory, The ſting of an epigram. An 
indivifible part of ſpace. A quantity that has 
no parts. A moment, applied to time. A 
part required of time or ſpace; a critical mo- 
ment. Degree or ſtate. One of the degrees 
into which the horizon or mariner's compals' is 
divided. A particular place to which any 
thing is directed. Reſpect or regard. An 
aim, or the act of aiming or ftriking. The 
object of a perſon's wiſh or action. A parti- 
cular inſtance or example. A ſingle poſition 
A note or tune. A point of 
war. Snax. Point blank, directiy, alluding 
to an arrow's being ſhot to the point blunt, or 
white mark. A mark uſed to diſtinguiſh the 
divifions of a diſcourſe, thus (.) 

To POINT, V. A. to forge or grind to 2 
ſharp end or point. To direct towards an ob- 
ject. To direct the eye or notice. To ſhow 
by directing the finger towards the object. To 
direct towards a place, from pointer, Fr. To 
diſt:aguiſh words or ſentences by marks or ſtops. 
To ſhow, applied to hounds. 

POUNTED,' Part. ſhary at the end. Epi- 
grammatical, or abounding in wit. N 

PONT ER, S. any thing uſed to ſhow or 
direct with. A dog that diſcovers 9 85 to 
ſportſmen. 

POUNTLESS, Adj. blunt. Dull. 

POISE, ſee Porz. f 

POISON, S. [Fr.] in medicine, an ani- 
mal, vegetable or mineral body, which deftroys | 


life though taken in ſmall quantities. Venom, 


To POVSON, V. A. to kill with any mi- 
neral, animal, or vegetable ſubſtance, To 
corrupt or taint. 

ah yy Adj. mr hr pernicious, 

POFTREL, E PN, Fr. 
torale, Ital. — Lee] armour for LY 
2 ; A gravi ag tool. 

POIZE, S. [p poids, Fr.] 3 force, or 
tending towards the center, Balance, or the 
ſtate of a balance in which both ſcales conti- 
nue even. A regulating power, 

To POIZE, V. A. 8 Fr.] to balance 
or hold in equilibrio. To counter-balance, 
To oppreſs with weight, followed by down, 
En 8. {om N of eh or 


ä "To 


POL : : 2 
o PORE, v. A. { poks, Swed.] to feel in 
the dark. To ſearch — thing with a long 


-inftrument or pole. 
i oa S. an iron bar uſed to air fires 


FOLann, s. 3 large- kingdom, almoft | perf 
b 0 PO/LISH, 8. 2 gloſs made by rubbing,” 


- ſquare, and about 700 miles either way. It is 
bounded on the N. by Pruffia, Livonia, Cour- 
land, Ruffia, and the Baltic; on the E. by 
another part of Ruſſia and Little Tartary; on 
the 8. by the river Moldaw, Tranſylvania, 
Upper Hungary, and Walachia, being ſeparat- 
ed from the two laſt but one by the Carpathian 
mountain; and on che W. by Sileſia, Bran- 
£ „ and Pomerania, The country is 
| almoſt level throughout, with exceeding fruitful | 


Gelde, fine meadows, and pleaſant woods. In | 


general it produces all ſorts of grain, particu- 
larly wheat and rye, ſeveral hundred ſhip-Joads 
of which are annually erported by the Dutch 
to fuch countries as have a ſcarcity of corn: 
here they have alſo cattle in great numbers, 
with which they ſupply Germany; likewiſe 
Galt, honey, wax, wool, and other uſeful com- 
modities, as flax, hemp, and hides, with ma- 
nufactures of linnen — leather which they 
export, as well as maſts and naval flores; 
home in return, wine, ſpices, cloth, 
ilk, and rich ſtuffs, fine nnen, pearls, gems, 
Seer, copper, tin, del, furs, c. But the 
balance of trade is much againſt them, having 
very few ſhips or port-towns befides Dantzick, 
They have ſome mines of iron, lead, quick- 
* Glver, vitriol, and fulpbur: yet they make 
_— yy a their ſalt mines and ſprings 
POLAR, Adj. [polair, Fr. laris, Lat. 
| found near the pole. Lylag ans the pole 1 
. POLA'RITY, 8. tendency or direction 
towards the pole. 


. POLE, S. Fr. palus, Lat.] the extremity | 


of the axis of the earth. A long ſtaff, from 
ou Lat.] a tall piece of timber driven into 

the ground. A meaſure containing 5; yards and 
an half. An inſtrument of meaſuring, 

To POLE, V. A. to furniſh with poles. 

POLE-AXE, S. an axe fixed to a long pole. 

POLE,CAT, 8. or pohſ> cat, fo called 
from their abounding in Poland} a kind of 
wild cat remarkable for ſtinking. . 

- POLE/MIC, POLE/MICAL, ad. Lewe 
Etre, Gr.] controverſial; relating to diſpute. 

POLE/MIC, S. a diſputant. 8 

pOLE-STAR. 8. a ſtar near the by 
which mariners- compute their N. latitude, 
Figuratively, any guide or director. 

POLICE, [Fr.] the regulation or govern- 
ment of a city or country, as far as it reſpects 
_ the inhabitants. 

— PO/LICED, Ag. regulated or formed into a 


POLICY, 8. Teenis, Or. pole, Let. ] fe 
the: art of government, as it reſpects foreign | 
powers. Prudence in the management of af- | 
firs. A ſtratagem. A warrant for money in 
the publis funds, An inſtrument or paper 


POT 


figned b fingle perfon company 
j loſſes by ſea — fire. N at 
Te PO'LISH, v. lee , Lat, polir, Fr.] 


to fmooth by rubbing. 


K eff ara To make 
det, complete, or 


Elegance, applied to manners. 

PO/LISHER, S. the perſon or inſtrument 
that makes fmooth or vet a glofs. 

PO'LITE, Adj. politus, Lat.] ploy; 
ſmooth ; alſo neat, well-behaved, genteel. 

- POLVTELY, Adv, in an elegant or well. 
bred manner. 

POLFTENESS, 8. the quality of behaving 
with efegant complaiſatice. 
POL/ITIC, Adj. woxilaoc, Or.] civil; in 
this ſenſe political is generally ufed, excepting 
when we ſay the bedy politic. Prudent, artful, 
9 Skilled in the intereſt of various 


POLITICAL, Adj. COMET» Gr.] rela- 
ting to the public adminiſtration of affairs; 
cunning 

" POLITFCIAN, 8. one ſkilled in govern- 
ment, or in the intereft of the various fates cf 
the world. One of artifice or deep contrivance. 

PO'LITICS, S. [ politigue, Fr.] the art of 
governing and well -regulating ftares. 

PO'LITY, S. [a, Gr.] a form of 

nment ; a civil inſtitution. 

POLL, from ToXog, Gr. ] the head; 
the back part o the head. A lift of perſons 
or heads. A fiſh generally called a chub or 
chevin. 

To POLL, v. N. to lop the top of trees. 
To pull off hair from the head; to clip ſhort, 
To mow or crop. To plunder, To take 2 
hf or regiſter of perſons. To enter one's name 
in a liſt or > x at an ee as a voter, 
PO/LLARD, - a tree lopped. A clipped 
coin. The b Alſo fmall bran. 
PO'LLEN, S. fine powder or meal on flow- 
ers. A kindof fine bran, 

PO'LLER, S. a plunderer, One that en- 
ters his name as a voter at an election. 
POLL-EVIL, S. a large ſwelling, inflam- 
mation, or mor in a horſe's poll, or 
nape of the neck between the ears near the 
mane, 

To POLLU/TE, V. A. [pollutus, from pol- 
luv, Lat.] to render unclean in a religious 


by fome bad mixture, 
POLLU'/TION, 8. the act of profaning 


The ftate of being defiled. 


coward. 
PO'LY, 8. [polium, Lat.] an herb, 
POLY, | [from mov, Gr.] a prefix often 
found in compound words, ſignifies many. 
50 Vg „S. [from polygamy] who 
has more than oge - 1 at once, 
POLY/GAMY, 8. DIV Tov and r 


4 | | 
* 


make elegant or 


ſenſe, To defile, To taint with guilt, To 


any holy thing or place, by fome indecency.. 
POLTRO/ON, 8. a perſon who. is afraid of 


POLY/PETALOUS; Ad}. Tn, Or. and 


the belief of many gods. 


POM 


4172209] having many petals or flower leaves, 
LY POUS, Adj. ¶ from polypus, Lat.] 
of the nature of a polypus; having many feet 


or roots, 

PO'LYPUS, 8. rem wende, Or. and 
jvc] any thing with many roots or feet. In 
medicine, a tough concertion of grumous blood 
in the heart and arteries. A ſwelling in the 


noſtrils. In natural hiſtory, an animal with | 


many feet, approaching near to a vegeta- 
ble, which when eut into pieces by growth ſap- 
plies every part with thoſe men. bers it wants to 
make it a complete animal, 
POLYSY!'LLABIC, POLYSY'LLABI- 
ca Adj. [from polyſyllable) haying many 
filablegttS 80 ee TOTO 1 
"POLYSY!LLABLE, S. [one, Gr. and 
ran] a word conſiſting of many ſyllables, 
POLLYSY'NDETON, 8. J in rhe- 
toric, a figure by which a ative is often 


Te . 
POLY THE/ISM, S. Lee, Or. and Occ] 


PO'MACE, 8. | pomaceum, Lat.] the drofs 
of eyder- preſſings. . te is 
POM ADE, 8. Fr. pomada, Ital.] Aa fra- 
grant ointment. 5 FEY 
PO'MANDER, 8. [pemme d ambre, Fr.] 
1 ſweet ball, A perfumed ball, or powder. 
POM A/TUM, 8. [Lat. from pomur, Lat. 
in apple] an ointment, ſo called from its for- 
hel having apples as one of its ingredients. 
POMEGR A'NATE, 8. fpomum granatum, 
Lat.] a fruit fo called from the grains or ſeet 
with which it abounds. 
PO'MEROY, PO'MEROYAL, S. [Fr.] 
an apple. | | 
PO'MFRET, [the reverend Mr. John] 
vas ſon of the reverend Mr. Pomfret, rector 
of Luton in Bedfordſhire, and he himſelf was 
preferred to the living of Malden in the ſame 
county, He was liberally educated at an emi- 
nent grammar ſchool] in the country, from 
whence he was ſent to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, but to what college is not certain; here 
he wrote moſt of his poetical pieces, took the 
degree of maſter of arts, and very early accom- 
Pliſhed himſelf in moſt kinds of polite litera- 
ture, A gentleman who writes under the name 
of Philalethes, and who was an intimate friend 
of Pomfret's, has cleared his reputation from 
the charge of fanaticiſm, which ſome of his 
malicious enemies brought againſt him. It was 
ſhortly after his- leaving the univerfity, that he 
vas preferred to the living of Malden above- 
mentioned, and was, fays that gentleman, ſo 
far from being tinctured with fanaticiſm, that 
I have often heard him expreſs his abhorrence 
of the deſtructive tenets majntained by that 
people, beth d ld er de e and eight 
rights, This imputation, it ſeems, was caſt 


POM 

rhimes upon ſpiritual ſubjefts. About the year” 
1703, Mr. Pomfret came up to London, for 
inſtitution and induction, into a very confidera- 
ble living, but was retarded for ſome time by 
a diſguſt taken by Dr, wage or tgp then 
biſhop of London, at theſe four lines, in the 
cloſe of his poem entitled, The Chace, ” 
And as 1 near approach'd the verge of liſe, 
Some kind relation (for I'd have no wile) - 

Should take upon him all my worldly care, 

While I did for a better ſtate prepare.” 
But the biſhop was ſoon ' convinced that this 
aſperfion againſt him, was no more than an 
effort of -malice, as Mr Pomfret at that time 
was really married. The oppoſition which his 
enemies made to him, had, in ſome meaſure, 
its effect; for by the obſtructions he met with, 
he was obliged to ſtay longer in London than 
he intended, and as the ſmall pox then raged 
in the metropolis, he .fickened of them, and 
died in London, in the 46th year of his age. 
Mr, Pomfret publiſhed his poems in 1699, to 
which he has prefixed a very modeſt and ſenſi- 
ble preface. His poctical compoſitions confiſt 
chiefly of x, The Choice. -2, Cruelty and Luft, 
an epiſtolary eſſay, founded upon the famous 
ſtory which happened in the reign of king 
James IT. Kirk, who was that prince's gene- 
ral againft the duke of Monmouth, was ſali- 
cited by a beautiful lady in behalf of her huf- 
band, who then lay under ſentence of death. 
The inhuman general conſented to grant the 
fair petitioner her requeſt ; but at no leſs a price 


than that of her innocence, The lady dested 


on her huſband, and maintained a hard ſtruggle 
between virtue and affection, the latter of 
which at laſt prevailed, and the yielded to his 
guilty embraces, The next morning Kirk, 
with unparalleled brutality, defired the lady to 
look out at the window of his bedchamber, 
when ſhe was ſtruck with the horrid fight of 
her huſband upon a ſcaffold, ready to receive 
the blow of the executioner; and before ſhe 
could reach the place where he was, in order to 
take a laſt embrace, her huſband was no more. 
3. Several epiftles to his friends under aflifti- _ 
on; 4. Upon the divine attributes; 5. A proſ- 

pect of death; 6. Upon the general conflagra- 
tion, and the enſuing judgment. There were 
two pieces of our author's publiſhed after his 
death by his friend Philalethes; the firſt of 
theſe entitled Reaſon; the other is entitled 
Dies Noviflima, or 25 laſt epiphany, a pin- 
daric ode on Chriſt's ſecond appearance to judge 
the world. This is all the account we _ fa- 
voured with of the life and writings of Mr, 
 Pomfret ; a man not deſtitute either of erudi- 
tion or genius, of unexceptionable morals, 
though expoſed to the malice of antagoniſts, 
As he was a prudent man, and educated to a 


cefſities of the poets, but his ſphere being 
ſomewhat. obſcure; 5 there 


on him by there having been one of his ſur- | are few incidents recorded concerning him. 


lſſeating | 


| POMIFIROUS, 44. e Lat] is 


* 


profeſſion, he was not ſubject to the uſual ne- 


— ge 


| 


| ſplendor attending per 


200 
botany, applied to ſuch. plants as bear a large 


fruit covered with a thick, hard rind. 


' PO/MMEL., 8. a round ball or knob. The 
knob that balances the blade of a ſword. T 


protuberant part of the ſaddle before, 


To PO'MMEL, V. A. {from pommeler, Fr. 
to variegate] to beat with any thing thick and 
bulky. To beat black and blue, To punch. 
POMP, S. [ pomp; Fr. pomfa, Lat.] 
ſons in high life: Gran- 
deur. A ſplendid and oftentatious proceſſion. 
POMPHO!'LIX, S. a white, light, and 


- friable ſubſtance found in cruſts. on the domes 


of furnaces, and the covers of crucibles in which 


- braſs is made. 5 ; 
PO'MPION, S. Eemton, Fr.] a pumkin. / 


PO'MPON, POMPOGC'N, S. [Fr.] an 
ornament, worn by ladies in the fore part of 
their hair. „ a 

PO MO US, Adj. [ pompeux, Fr.] grand; 
ſhowy ; ſplendid. . | 

POND, S. a ſmall collection of flanding 
water, | „ 

To PO'NDER, V. A. [ ponders, Lat.] to 
weigh in the mind; to conſider. To think or 
males... nin 
 PONDERO'SITY, S. [from ponder ens] 
weight. The quality of being heavy. 

. PO!NDEROUS, Ar. from pordas, Lat.] 
heavy, weighing much, Of importance or 
moment. Forcible or vehement. 

PO'NDERQUENESS, S. the quality of 
weighing much. | 

PO!NIARD, S. [ poignard, Fr. pugio, Lat.] 
a dagger or ſhort ſword. ; 

. To PO'NIARD, V. A. to ſtab with a po- 
niard. 5 | Oe ans 

PO/NTIFF, S. | portifo, Fr. pontifex, Lat.] 
a high prieſt or pope. 

_- PONTVFICAL, Adj. belonging to the high 
prieſt, Belonging to the pope. Bridge-build- 
ing, from pons, Lat. a bridge, and facto, Lat. 
to make, *© By wond'rous art—portifical.”” 
Par. Loft, Peculiar to Milton in the laſt ſenſe, 
and perhaps intended as a fatyrical pun againſt 


POPpery. .. - 2 of | 
_ PONTVFICATE, S. ¶ pontificat, Fr. pon- 


trficus, Lat. | the office and dignity of . 


PO/NTON, PONTOON, S. [Fr.] a 
floating bridge, made of two boats, placed at 


a a diſtance from each other, planked over, to- 


gether with the interval between them, with 
ails on the ſides, and uſed in paſting both hor- 
es and cannon, &c. over a river, The boats 
uſed in making a floating bride, 2 17 
PONY. S. * from puny, or puiſne, 
Fr.] a ſmall horſe. „ 5 
_ POOL, S. | palus, Lat.] a lake, or large 
collection of deep and ſtanding water, A re- 
ſervoir of water ſupplied by ſprings and diſ- 
charging the ſurplus by ſluices. | 
_. POOP, [ poupe, Fr. puppis, Lat.] the high- 


eſt or uppermoſt part of a ſhip's hull or ſtern. 


. POOR, Adj. | puwre, Fr. paufer, Lat.] 
in want of money or the neceſſaries of life. 
Applied to value, of ſmall worth, trifling. 
Mean, contemptible. Humble, or unimpor- 


— 


/ 


POP 


tant, applied to opinion. Mean, low, abjeG, 
A word of tenderneſs, implying a perſon or 
thing to be an object of © pity and affection. 


purpoſe. The poor, uſed oollectively, the low. 
eſt order of a community, who have neither 
tiches, intereſt, nor power. Barren or ry, 
applied to ſoil. Without ſpirit, or ſtrepgih, 
applied to liquors. 7 
POORLV, Adv. without money, intereſt, 
power, ar the neceſſaries of life, With ſmall 
ſucceſs, ſtrength, worth, or importance. 
POOR-JOHN, S. a kind of fiſh, 
POOC'/RNESS, S. want of money, power, 
intereſt, dignity, or the neceſſaries of life. 
Want of fruitfulneſs, applied to ſoil, 
POP, S. a ſmall, ſmart and quick found, 
To POP, V. N. to make a ſmall, and quick 
ſound, To move or enter with a quick, ſud- 
den, and unexpected motion. | 
POPE, S. papa, Lat.] the biſhop of 
Rome, who claims ſovereign power over all 
eccleſiaſtics and civil governors, as being the 
vicegerent of Gop ; the immediate ſucceſſor of 
St, Peter; endowed with infallibility, and in- 
veſted with the keys ef heaven and hell. A 
fiſh, likewiſe called a ruff, refembling a perch 
in ſhape, but never grows bigger than a gudgeon, 
POPE, [Alexander] deſcended of a good 
family by both his parents, born June 8, 1653, 
in London, where his father was then A con- 


ſiderable merchant, He was taught to read 
| very early by an aunt, and learned to write 


without any aſſiſtance, by copying printed books, 
Which he executed with great neatneſs and ex- 


actneſs. The family being of the Romith re- 
| ligion, he was put, at 8 years of age, under 


the direction of one Tavernen; a prieft, who 
taught him the rudiments of the Latin and 


Greek tongues together. He imbibed theſe 


elements of claffical learning with the ęreateſt 
facility, and the firſt fight of the poets diſco- 
vered at once both the peculiar bent of his in- 
clination, and the excellency of his genius, 
About .this time accidentally meeting with 


Ogilby's tranſlation of Homer, he was fo much 


ſtruck with the force of the ory, that rot- 
withſtanding . the badneſs of the verfification, 
Ogilby became a favourite book, The Oil 
of Sandy's fell next-in his way, and it is aid, 
«that the raptures theſe” tranſlations gave him 
were ſo ſtrong, that he ſpoke of them with 
pleaſure all his life after. From this private 
tutor he was ſent to-2/popiſh ſeinidary at Twy- 
ford, near Wincheſter, whence he was rcm0- 
ved to a ſchool at Hyde--park-corner. He 
was now about ten years of age, and being car- 


ried ſometimes to the play-houſe, the fight of 
thoſe theatrical repreſentations put him upon 


turning the chief events in Hemer into a kind 
of play, made up of a number of ſpeeches 
from Ogilby's tranſlation, connected by veries 
of his own. He perſuaded the vpper boys to 
act this piece; the maſter's gardi ner repreſente! 
the character of Ajax, and the actdrs ver 
dreſſed after the prinis of his favourite Ogilb), 


which indeed make the beſt part of that 12. 


* My poor child. Wretehed. Unfit for any 


„ 
being deſigned and engraved by artiſts of note. 
jn the mean time, he was ſo unfortunate as to 
loſe, under his two laſt maſters, what he had 
acquired under the firſt. In this condition, at 
12 years of age, he retired with his parents to 
Binfield, in Windfor-Foreſt, and, at his firſt 
coming, *tis ſaid, was put under another prieſt 
for a few months; but with as little ſucceſs as 
before ; ſo that he reſolved to became his own 
maſter. This country retreat, however, ſuit- 
ed his melancholy and refleQive temper ; and 
it was about this time that he wrote his Ode 
on ſolitude, which appears as the firſt-fruits of 
his poetical prot It was here too that he 
firſt peruſed the writings of Waller, of Spencer, 
and of Dryden. But on the firft fight of Dry- 
den he abandoned the reſt, having now found 
an author whoſe caſt was extremely congenial 
with his own. His works he ſtudied with equal 
pleaſure and attention; placed them before his 
eyes as a model: In ſhort, he copied not only 
ais harmonious verſification, but the very turns 
of his periods, And hence it was that he be- 
came enabled to give to rhyme all the harmony 
ff which it is capable. Binfield being near 
Faſt-Hampſtead, where Sir William Trumbull 
then refided, our young genius was introduced 
into the acquaintance of that gentleman, who 
being ſtruck with admiration at his extraordi- 
nary parts, and pleaſed with his. good ſenſe, 
gave him great encouragement. In the mean 
time, maſter Pope was not wanting to himſelf, 
n improving his talents for poetry, At 14 
years old he had compoſed ſeveral clegant pie- 
s, At 15 he had acquired a ready habit in 
he two learhed languages, to which he ſoon 
after added French and Italian. He now 
bought himſelf able to undertake an epic 
em, and ſet about writing his Alcander this 
hear; but the performance, as might be ex- 
peed, was 2 glaring proof of childiſh folly, 
However, he had ſenſe and modeſty enough to 
ceep it in his ſtudy z and in his riper years 
poke of it with frankneſs and ingenuity, than 
les more than atone for the forwardneſs of 
bis attempt. And the following year, 1704, 
te entered upon a taſk more ſuitable to his 
ze, his Paſtorals, which drought him into 
he acquaintance of ſome of the moſt eminent 
its of that time. He communicated theſe 
irt to Mr, Wycherley, who was highly pleaſed 
1th them, and ſent a copy of them to Mr. 
Walſh. This*introduced him into the ac- 
uaintance of that gentleman, who proved a 
ry ſincere friend to him, and having imme- 
ately diſcerned that our poet's chief talent 
ky, not ſo much in ftriking out new thoughts 
f his own, as improving thoſe which he bor- 
wed from the angients, and an eaſy verſiſi- 
ation, told him, among other things, that 
re was one way left open for him to excel 
s predeceſſors, and that was correctneſs z ob- 
wing, that though we had ſeveral great poets, 
none of them were correct; he therefore 
hiſed him to make that his ſtudy. The ad- 
& was not loſt: Mr. received it very 
lly, aged | obſerved it very * 


3 


N | 
This year, 1704, he wrote alſo the firſt part 
of his Windſor Foreft, though the whole was 
not publiſhed till 1720, with a dedication to 
lord Lanſdown, whom he mentions as one of 
his earlieſt acquaintance, Mr, Wycherley 
was another. To theſe, beſides - Bolingbroke 
and Walſh, he adds Congreve, Garth, Swift, 
Talbot, Somers, and Sheffield, as perſons _ 
with whom he was not only converſant, but 
beloved. At the age of 18, he was grown ſo 
high in the efteem of Mr. Wycherley, that he 
thought him capable of correcting his poems 
which had been damned, ſo as they might ap- 
pear again in print, Pope complied with the 
requeſt, and executed it with equal freedom 
and judgment. But the faults proved too 
many for the author of them to be told of; he 
was. old, became jealous, and conſtrued his 
young maſter's ingenuity and plain-dealing, 
into want of reſpect. Not only the defign of 
publiſhing was dropt, but all correſpondence 
with the correQtor ſuſpended. This ungene- 
rous return was lively reſented by Mr, Pope. 
And though Wycherley was prevailed with af- 
terwards, by the mediation of a common friend, 
to reſume the correſpondence, yet this went no 
further than bare complaiſance, However, 
ſome time after Mr. Wycherley's death, his 
poems being re-publiſhed by ſome mercenary 
hand, 1728, our author in the following year 
printed ſeveral letters that had paſſed between 
them, in vindication of Mr. Wycherley's good 
name, againſt ſome miſconſtructions prefixed 
to that edition. Our poet's conduct, through. 
out this.whole trying affair, was greatly above 
his years. His Effay on criticiſm, though 
wrote ſo early as 1708, yet placed him among 
thoſe of the firſt rank in his art, He was not 
yet 20 years old, ſo that every body ſtood ama- 
zed to find ſuch a knowledge of the world, ſuch 
a maturity of judgment, and ſuch a penetra- 
tion into human nature, as are there diſplayed; 
inſomuch that it became a ſubje& for the cri- 
ticks to diſplay their profoundeſt {kill in ac- 
counting for it. Mr, Pope's genius ripening 
thus early, was owing, tis faid, to a happy 
conj uncture df concurring circumſtances. ' He 
was happily ſecured from falling into the de- 
baucheries of women and wine, (the too fre- 
quent bane of hopeful youth) by the weakneſs 
and delicacy ' of his conftitution, and the bad 
fate of his health. The ſenſual vices were 
too violent for ſo tender a frame, he never fell 
into intemperance or diffipation, which is of 
the greateſt conſequence in preſerving the fa- 
culties of the mind in due vigeur. But how 

| triumphant ſoever may be the merit of The 
eſſay on criticiſm, yet it was ftill ſurpaſſed in æ 
poetical view by The rape of the Jock. This 
poem took ſts birth from an incidental quarrel} 
that happened between the two noble families 
of lord Petre and Mrs. Fermor, both of our 
author's aintance, and of the ſame reli- 
Sion. His lordſhip, in à party of pleaſure, 
carried it fo far, as to cut off a favourite lock 
of the lady's hair. This, though done in a 
way of gallantry, was ſeriouſly * 
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- Having, according to his uſual caution, kept it 


began to tranſlate Homer's Iliad, and made a 


of ſo much treachery and falſeneſs tingled in 


POP | 

being indeed a real injury. Hence there pre- 
ſently grew mutual animoſities, which being 
ſeen with concern by a common friend to. all ; 
that friend requeſted Pope to try the power of 
his mule on the e intimating that a 
proper piece of ridieule was the likelieſt means 
to extinguiſh the riſing flame, Pope readily 
complied ; and the juncture requiring diſpatch, 
his firſt deſign was compleated in leſe than a 
fortnight, which being ſent to the lady, had 
more than the propoſed effect. Pleaſed to the 
higheſt degree with the delicacy of the compli- 
ment paid to her, ſhe firſt communicated copies 
of it to her acquaintance, and then prevailed 
with our author to print it; as he did, though 
not without the caution of concealing his name 
to ſo haſty a ſketch. But the univerſal ap- 
plauſe which the ſketch met with, put him 
upon enriching it with the machinery of the 
Sylphs; and in that new dreſs the two canto's 
extended to five, came out the following year 
1712, uſhered by a letter to Mrs. Fermor; to 
whom he afterwards addreſſed another, which 
is eſteemed far ſuperior to any of Voiture, 
This year he publiſhed his Temple of fame, 


two years in his ſtudy. That object of the 
univerſal paſſion, was full upon his thoughts 
at that time. He had been from the firſt ſet- 
ting out in full ſtretch after it, and ſaw it now 
within his reach ; accordingly we find him in 
high ſpirits, diverting himſelt with the ladies, 
to one of whom he ſent a copy of his Temple, 
with an humorous epigram ; by the letter which 
accompanied this, it appears, that he had now 


great progreſs in it, and in 1713, he gave out 
propoſals for publiſhing that tranſlation by ſub- 
ſeription. He had been preſſed to this under- 
taking ſame years before by ſome of his friends, 
and was now greatly encouraged in the deſign 
by others. And the ſucceſs was ſuch, as muſt 
needs anſwer, if not exceed his moſt ſanguine 
expectation; he acquired a conſiderable fortune 
by a noble ſubſcription, that did honour to the 
kingdom. He ſaw all parties, and denomina- 
tions join in it, notwithſtanding the underhand- 
ed practices of ſome pretended friends, who in 
vain oppoſed thc ftream ; at the head of which 
was found Mr. Addiſon, Our author had long 
an awful vegeration for that rival, the conſci- 
ouſneſs of which, ſerved to ſet a keener edge 
upon his reſentment now; but though the ſenſe 


_ every vein, yet he managed it with the niceſt 
prudence, and at laſt revenged it by a ſatire, 
which does honour to himſelf. Thus with ad- 
mirable temper and ſpirit he preſerved his dig- 
nity; and keeping his mind attentive to every 
means that might render his tranſlation more 
perfect, he took a journey, a little before the 
death of queen Anne, to Oxford, to conſult 
ſome books in the Bodleian and other libraries 
there; and the fir} part of his propoſal was 
delivered to the ſubſcribers the following year, 
His finances were now put into ſuch a flaurith- / 


Por 
nearer his ſriends in the capital; in that view, 
the ſmall affair at Binfield being ſold, he pur. 
chaſed a houſe at Twickenham, whither be 
removed with his father and mother before the 
expiration of this year. His father ſurvive, 
this removal only two years. He was buriet 
at Twickenham, and his ſon erected a mony. 
ment to his memory, with an inſcription cele. 
brating his innacence, probity, and piety, Ay 
the old gentleman was.a roman catholic, he 
could not purchaſe, not put his money to inte. 
reſt on real ſecurity, and as he adhered to the 
intereſt of king James, he made it a point o 
conſcience, not to lend it to the new govern 
ment; ſo that though he was worth near 20,00: 
pounds when he left off buſineſs, from the ſane 
principles at the revolution; yet afterwards/i 
ving upon the ſtock, he left our poet to the 
management of ſo narrow a fortune, that an 
one falſe ſtep would have been fatal, In 1717 
Mr, Pope publiſhed a collection of all his poe 
tical pieces; he gave his edition of Shakeſyeu 
in 1721. The Iliad being finiſhed, he under 
took the Odyfley. And that work being com 
pleated in 1725, the following year was em 
ployed, in concert with his aſſociates, dear 
Swift and doctor Arbuthnot, in printing ſeve 
volumes of miſcellanies. About this time ht 
narrowly eſcaped loſing his life, as he was te 
turning home in a friend's chariot; which, o 
paſſing a bridge, happened to be overturned, ani 
thrown with the horſes. into the river: th 
glaſſes were up, and he not able to break then 
ſo that he was in immediate danger of drown 
ing, when the poſtillion, who had juſt recover 
ed himſelf, came to his relief, broke the glal 
which was uppermoſt, took him out, and car 
ried him to the bank; but a fragment of tb 


broken glafs cut one of his hands ſo deſperately 10 
that he loſt the uſe of two of his fingers. H 10 
ſatire of the Dunciad came out in 1727. 0 « 
poet had bore the inſults of his enemies full! 7 
years before he hazarded à general battle; & 
was all that while climbing the hill of Pam i 
ſus, during which, he could not forbear fon tc 
ſlight ſkirmiſhes, and the ſucceſs of theſe v « 
of uſe, in ſhewing him his ſuperior ſtreng! 40 
and thereby adding confidence to his courage « 
but he was now ſeated ſafely on the ſumn M 
Befides, he had obtained, what in his own to 
nion is the. happieſt end of life, the Jove his 
valuable men; the next felicity he dechm thc 
was to get rid of fools and ſcoundrels ; ant bo 
that end, he ſuddenly fell upon them with! | 
irreſiftible pen. The poem cautiouſly made 82 
firſt appearance as a maſſced battery in Irelan 
nor, indeed, was the triumph . comple wh 
without the aſſiſtance of our author's undo! chr 
ed ſecond, dean Swift. It made a new. f 
pearance, printed at London, in 1728. 1 of 
edition was preſented to the king and queen call 
Sir Robert Walpole. In 1729, by the alt wh 
of lord Bolingbroke, he turned his pen to f vit 
jects of morality, and accordingly we find Þ! | 
with the aſſiſtance of that friend, at work "WW ws, 


year upon his Eſſay on man, His Ethic epi 
came out ſeparately in the. courſe of the 


lng ſtate, that be reſolved to place himſelf | 
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follow! 
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following jean. The clamour raiſed againſt | pel! 


one of theſe, put him upon writing ſatires, in 
which he ventured to attack the characters of 
ſome perſons of high rank. The affront was 
reſented in ſuch a manner, as provoked him to 
let looſe the whole fury of his ſatirical rage 
azainſt them, which was poured forth in proſe 
and verſe, After this he continued writing ſa- 
tires till the year 1739, When he entertained 
ſome thoughts of undertaking an epic poem ; 
which, however, proved abortive. . In the in- 
terim, ſeveral of his familiar letters having 
ſtole into public, without his privity, he pub- 
liſhed a genuine collection of them in 1937. 
About this time he fell into the acquaintance of 
the preſent biſhop of Glouceſter, (then Mr. 
Warburton) who had publiſhed a vindication of 
the Eſſay on Man, againſt Mr. Crouſaz, a 
French writer ; and thatypoem was publiſhed 
in 1740, with his learned friend's commen- 
' tary. In 1742, our author added a fourth 
book to the Dunciad 3 and in the year after, 
his whole poem came out together, as a ſpeci- 
men of a more corre& edition of his works, 
which he had then reſolved to 9 7 the public, 
but did not live to complete t 

laboured under great deformity of perſon, and 


had all his life been ſubject to an habitual head- |. 


ach : that hereditary complaint was now great- 
ly increaſed by a dropſy in his breaſt, under 
which he expired, May 30, 1744, in the 
g6th year of his age. His body was depoſited 
purſuant to his on requeſt, in the ſame vault 
with thoſe of his parents, Lord Orrery, now 
lord Cork, obſerves, © that if we may judge 
« of him by his works, his chief aim was to 
i be eſteemed a man of virtue: his letters are 
© titten in that ſtile; his laſt volumes are 
« all of the moral kind, His proſe writings 
« are little leſs harmonious than his verſe ; and 
“ his voice, in common converſation, was ſo 
« naturally muſical, that Southern uſed to call 
© him the little nightingale. His manners 
© were delicate, eaſy, and engaging ; and he 
te treated his friends with a politeneſs that 
© charmed, and a generoſity that was much 
« to his honour. Every gueſt was made happy 
„within his doors, pleaſure dwelt. under his 
“roof, and elegance preſided at his table. 
Mr. Pope bequeathed a little before his death, 
to Dr, Warburton, the property of all ſuch of 
his works then printed, as. he had written, or 
ſhould write, commentaries upon, and had not 
been otherwiſe diſpoſed of or alienated, 

PO/PEDOM, - S. [from pepe, and dom, 
Sax, ] the office or Ggnity of a pope. 

PO/PERY, S. the mode of worthip, in 
non the pope is acknowledged the head of the 
church, | 


PO/PESEYE, S. the gland in the middle 


of the thigh ſurrounded with fat; perhaps ſo | i 


called from, its being as tender as the eye, and 
when pierced - with any inſtrument, attended 
with immediate death. 112 a ö * 

FO ON, s. a gun made of 2. piece of 


. 


* 7 $# 


P O R 
ets of hemp or brown paper, and 4 
with by childres. "Pl : 17 
PO/PINJAY, S. [ papegay, Belg, ayo 
Span.] a parrot, or 2 ine 1 


op. ; 8 : 
' PO/PISH, Adj. belonging to the pope or po- 


reg pl. AR, 8. ¶ peuplier, Fr. fopulus, Lat.] 
a tree, 0 
PO/PPY, 8. g, Sax, papaver, Lat, 
a plant, with a 1175 1 which grows 2 
the fields among corn. 
PO PULACE, S. [Fr.] the vulgar or low- 
eſt rank of people. 
PO/PULAR, Adj. laire, 3 
ris, Lat.] vulgar or of the loweſt „ ap- 
plied to rank. Suited to the capacity of the 
common people. Beloved by the people. Stu- 
dious of ON 65 7 of the 2 2 
POPULARITY, 8. it being 
beloved by the people. ! | 
To PO'PULATE, V. N. [ populus, Lat.] 
to. breed or increaſe people. 
- POPULAYTION, S. the ſtate of a country, 
with reſpect to the number of its inhabitants. 


ag) 


is defign, He POPULO'/SITY, S. the quality of abound- 


ing in people. ; 
PO/PULOQUS, Adj. [ populoſus, Lat.] a- 
bounding in people ; well inhabited, 
PO/PULOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
abounding in people, 5 
PORCELAIN, S. china or china ware; 
a compoſition of a middle nature between earth 
oe, 8. 7, FF 1 5 
ORCH, 8. be, Fr. icus, Lat. 
a roof ſupported bo lan ED door. A 
portico Le red walk. Z 
PO/ P E, 8. e ine, Or ic, rs 
porceſpino, Ital.] an 1 8 
of the ſize of a cat; its neck is ſhort and thick, 
its noſe blunt, and noſtrils very large in form 
like ſlits; its upper lip is cleft like that of a 
hare, and its whiſkers are like thoſe of a cat; 
its eyes are ſmall, and its ears very like thoſe 
of the human ſpecies; its legs ate ſhort, the 
hinder feet have five toes, and the forefeet only 
four; its tail is four or five inches long, beſet 
with ſpines in an annular ſeries; its body is co- 
vered with quils, which on the ſhoulders, fides, 
belly, and thighs, are black, and on the back, 
hips, and loins, brown, variegated with biack. 
PORE, S. [F. Tg, Gr.] a paſſage or 
aperture in the ſkin ; any narrow paſſage. The 
ſmall interftices between the particles of matter 
* N . ; Wy 
o PORE, V. N. [ rege, Gr.] to at 
with great intenſeneſs, N 
PO REBLIND, Adj. [commonly written 
purblind] near- ſighted; ſhort ſighted. 
PO RINESS, S. The quality of abounding 


in pores. | | 
| 3 S. [porc, Fr. porcus, Lat.] ſwine's 


PO'RKER, S. a full grown hog. A pig. 
PO'RKET, 2 young hog. mY 


. PO'RKLING, S. a young pig- 


"Y 1 Xx 2 : 


POR O'SITY, 


POR 


of having pores. | 3 
PO'ROUS, Adj. { poreux, Fr.] having ſmall 

apertures or interſtices between the particles. 
PO/ROUSNESS, S. the quality of having 


pores, 
POR'/PHYRE, POR/PHRY, S. [Togqven, 
Gr.] a kind of marble of a brown or red co- 
- Jour, frequently interſperſed with white ſpots. 
PORYPOISE, POR'PUS, S. | Perc, poiſon, 
Fr.] the ſea bog. Rs | 
POR RIDGE, S. ¶ from per, poleac, Sax. 
Forrumt, Lat. a leek] broth or liquor made by 
—_ meat in water, with 25 and other 
erbs. | 155 7 
PpoOoNRIN GER, S. [from porridge] a veſ- 
ſel in which broth is eaten, Uſed tor a head- 
dreſs in Shakeſpeare's time, from its reſembling 
a porringer; in the ſame manner as a trencher 
or trencber- cup, is ſo called at Oxford, &c. 
from its reſembling a zrencher. _ | 
PORT, S. [Fr. portus, Lat.] a harbour or 
ſafe ſtation for ſhips. A gate, from port, Sax. 
porte, Fr. porta, Lat, an aperture in a ſhip 
through which the guns are put out. Carriage 
or tehtaviour. A kind of wine ſo called, from 
Oporto. A, 
To PORT, v. A. I Porto, Lat. porter, Fr.] 
to carry in form. „ 
PORTABLE, Adj. [ portabilis, Lat.] that 
which may be carried; ſuch as may be endured. 
PO'RTAGE, S. [Fr.] the ptice of carriage. 
A port hole. ; | 
PO'RTAL, S. [ portal, Fr, portalla, Ital.] 
a Pate, The arch under which a gate opens, 
PORTCU'LLIS, POR TCLU'SE, S. | por- 
teculoiſſe, Fr. from porta clauſa, Lat,] a ma- 
chine like a harrow, hung over the gate of a 
city, to let down to keep an enemy out. 
To PORT CU LLIS, V. A. to bar or ſhut up. 
PORT ED, Adj. [ porter] borne in a certain 
regular or ſolemn manner. X 
To POR TE/ND, V. A. [ fortendo, Lat.] to 
foreſhow or betokem Fa 
P PORTEINT, S. [ portentum, Lat.] an omen 
or prodigy, foreſhowing ſomething ill. 
PORTENTOUs, adj. | portentoſus, Lat.] 
betokening ſomething ill. apes 
PORTER, S. [portier, Fr.] one that has 
-the charge of a gate. One who carries bur- 
thens, from porteur, of forter, Fr. porto, Lat. 
to carry. A kind of liquor much uſed in Lon- 
don, fo called becauſe drank chiefly by porters, 
&c. | „ 
PORTER AGE, S. money paid or due to 
à porter for carrying. „„ 
POR'/TICO, S. [Ital. forticus, Lat.] a 
covered walk, whoſe roof is ſupported by pil- 
lars ; | 8 1 


* 


PO RTION, S. [Fr. partio, Lat.] a part; 
2 part affigned-a perſon. A dividend, A for- 
tune given to a child, or paid at, before, or 
after marriage. 3 

To PO'RTION, v. A. to divide among ſe- 
veral. To endow with a fortune. : 
_ PO'!RTLINESS, S. dignity-of mien or air, 


4 4 


U 


vokossrrv, s. [from porous] the quality 


„ 
PO'RTLY, Adj. of noble mien or a. 


E. - 
" PORTMA\NTEAU, S. H portemanteau, Fr.] Bil) © 
4 cheſt or kind of bag, in which cloaths are R 
carried, 5 8 | | 
_ PO/RTOISE, S. in ſea language, applied 7 
to a ſhip which riſes with her yards ſtruck down 1] 
” PORTRAIT, $ . 5 
5 Da rait, Fr, a pic- : 
ture drawn from well . 1 ; 5 
To PO'RTRAIT, V. A. [pourtraire, Fr.] tf 
to draw from the life, Portracy is moſt proper, | 
 PO/RTRAITURE, 8. 0] a picture or 8 
reſemblance drawn from the Jife, x 
. ToPORTRA'Y,YV. N. [ peurtraire, Fr.] to & 
paint, or adorn with pictures, th 
PORTO BELLO, . or St. PHILIP pz: i 5 
PORTO BELLO, a town of Darien, on . 
Terra Firma Proper, on the narroweſt * 
2 of the iſthmus, Which joins North and tu 
uth America. Here is a large commodious | 
harbour, from its extent and ſecurity denomi. 
nated the Fine Harbour by Chriſtopher Co- * 
lumbus. It has good anchorage and ſhelter for Er 
ſhipping ; and, though its entrance is very at 
wide, it is well-defended by Iron caſtle, which of 
ſtands on the N. point thereof. The S. fide 5 
is full of riffs and rocks, the middle of the 7 
channel has from nine or ten to fifteen fathom by 
water, and a good bottom. On the 8. fide of 54 
the harbour is Gloria caſtle, to the Eaſt of wh 
which begins the town, having before it a point _ 
of land which projects into the harbour. On 2 
this point flood fort St. Jerom. All theſe wen 7 
demoliſhed in 1739, by admiral Vernon and 1 
commodore Brown, who took this town and = 
port with fix ſhips only. North-weft of Gloria wii 
caſtle is the anchoring-place for large ſhips ; =® 
but ſmaller veſſels come further up ; and 150 Fl 
toiſes from St, Jerom's fort W. 1-4th N. isa . 
ſand bank, on which is only a fa and a Wi... 
J ̃ K wu 
 PO'RTRESS, S.- a female that has the 1 
charge of a door, - 516 gro 
PORTUGAL, the Roman Lufitania, : wor 
kingdom in Europe, which is bounded north- em; 
wards by Galicia, in Spain, and divided from 8 is g 
it by the river Minho next the fea, and by ſome the 
ſmall rivers and hills further inland towards the port 
E. The W. and S. ſides are waſhed by the moi 
Atlantic ocean, including the little kingdom Is te 
of Algarve on the S. And on the W. the over 
river Guadiana parts the laſt- mentioned king. N very 
dom from Andaluſia; whence drawing a line men 
northwards, Portugal confines on Andalulz 8 peo 
Spaniſh Eſtramadura, and Leon. Its whole by 
extent from N. to S. is about 300 miles, that wo 
is, from lat. 37 to 42 deg. N. and 118 ü. wate 
Ibteadth from E. to W. namely, about the mit. ; 
dle; which is from long. 7 to g deg, W. aud « p 
where narroweſt next Algarve, n 60. This fuel, 
kingdom of Portugal has ſtood now above boo 71. 
years, in a ſucceſſion of 24 princes; the fin The 
of which, Alphonſo, began his reign 114% hou 
Its monarchs are abſolute at home, and our of t! 
no ſuperior abroad: in both their power is de. dps 


49s and their will the only tom. The Pe 


V 


tugueſe dominions abroad were formerly very 
extenſive and rich, but they have been 


r.] much curtailed? by the Dutch, They fill, 
are however, poſſeſs in America the vaſt province 


of Brafil, being ſo in length along the ſea, 
though extremely narrow towards the inland. 
The produce and profits of it are reckoned very 
confiderable in ſugar, tobacco, ginger, cotton, 
indigo, hides, and dyers-wood, &c. They 
have alſo the Azores or Tercera iſlands, and 


fr.) that of Maderia W. of Portugal: in Africa 
per. the Cape Verd iſlands, the fort of Marzageo, 
or on the coaſts of Barbary; Mina and Arquin 


on thoſe of Guiney, with ſeveral] more on the 
coaſts of Congo and Angola; Mozambique on 
thoſe of Zanguebar: and in Aſia, Goa, Diu, 
Daman and Chaul, on thoſe of Tonquebar ; 
and on the coaſt of China the town of Macao; 
but this laſt, though moſtly inhabited by Por- 
tugueſe, is entirely ſubject to the Chineſe,  - 


lous PO'RY,” Adj. 95 ] full of pores. 
wap PORTSMOU TH, S. a mayor-town and 
Co- ſea-port town of Hampſhire, It is the key of 
for England on that fide, and a regular fortification, 
ay at the entrance of a creek of Portſey iſland, 
hich which is about fourteen miles in circuit, and 
fide rounded at high tides by the ſea water, of which 
the falt is made here; alſo joined to the continent 
om by a bridge, where was anciently a ſmall caftle | 
e of and town called Port Perus or Porichefter, at 
ſt of which Veſpaſian landed: it lay at the upper 
ont end of the creele, but upon the retiring of the 
On ſea, the inhabitants followed it; and this gave 
1 riſe to the building of the preſent town. Here 
and is one of the principal chambers for building 
and and laying up the royal navy, being furniſhed 
loria WW vith wet and Cry docks, and vaſt magazines of 


counterſcarpe and double moat, with ravelines 
in the ditch, double paliſadoes and works for 
covering the place where moſt acceſſible, 
town is ſtrong on the land fide, by the fortifi - 


the cations round the docks and yards; beſides more 
ground has been lately purchaſed for additional 
a, 4 works, The leaft number of men' continually 
rth- employed in the yard is 1000; which number | 
2s is greatly increaſed in time of war. In thort, 


the docks and yards are a kind of marine cor- 


s i portion within themſelves, The fite of Portſ- 
7 te mouth is low, and ſo full of water and ditches 
gdom as to be reckoned aguiſh, The ftreets are not 


the e over clean, and conſequently the effluvia not 
very ſaroury; but the continual reſort of ſea- 
line men, ſoldiers, & c. render it always full o 


00 people. The inns and taverns are perpetuall 
V = crowded ; but the landlords bills are not the 


moſt moderate. The place is in want of freſh 
water; and though fituated in a plentiful coun- 
85 yet the great conſumption makes all ſorts 
or proviſions dear; as are alſo lodgings and 
fuel, Here is a garrifon and deputy-governor. 
The town ſends two members to parliament. 
The church is large and fair. From the watch 
houſe on the top of the ſteeple is a fine proſpect 


naval and weve f fem, &c, It has a good | 


The 


| 


Pos | 
fine new quay for laying up cannon. A thou 
ſand ſail 'of ſhips may ride ſafe in the harbour, 


at Weſtminſter, is ſecured on Goſport fide by 
four forts, and à platform of above twenty 


other fide by Southſea caſtle. The markets 
here are on Tueſday, Thurſdav, and Saturday, 
with a fair on July 10, for ſhoemakers, hatters, 
milliners, mercers, euttlers, cabinet- makers, li- 
nen and woollen- drapers, filverſmiths, apparel 
ready made, and bed - furniture, c. On the 
adjoining heath a ſuburb has been built, which 
for number of inhabitants and beauty of the 
houſes, is like to outſtrip the town itſelf : here 


ſure, as they are at Amflerdam, &c. and is in- 
dependent of the garriſon, Portſmouth gave 
title of ducheſs to King Charles IId's favourite 
miſtreſs Loniſa de Querouaille. It lies twenty 


| miles S. of Wincheſter, and ſeventy-two 8. 


W. of London. Lat. 50 deg. 48 min. N. 
long. 1 deg. 6 min. W. IF 
| To POSE, V, A. to perplex or confound 
with a difficulty, ' | 


culties, 
POY/SITED, Adj. 
POSV TION, 8. 
ſtate of being placed, Situation. A principle 
laid down, In grammar, the ſtate of being 
placed before two conſonants or a double con- 


offers, Lat.] placed. 


ſonant. Eg. - r > 0 
POY/SITIVE, Adj. , Fr. tofiiiens, 
Lat.] capable of being nes Neal; ab- 
ſolute. Stubborn in opinion. Settled by arbi- 
trary appointment. Certain. 
PO/SFTIVELY, Adv. abſolutely; certainly. 
POY/SITIVENESS, S. actualneſs. Con- 
fidence in opinion. | 1 
neſs in opinion. Courage and pœftiwity.“ 
Watts, A low word. IEEE 
i PO!SNET, S. [from baſſinet, Fr.] a little 
baſon or porringer. | 
PO'SSE, |S. -{ Lat. ] an armed power; from 
Paſſẽ comitatus, Lat, the power of a ſhire, 
enjoy. To have in one's power; to enjoy as a 
maſter, To ſeize. 


| POSSE'SSION, S. the ſtate of having in 


one's hands or power. The thing enjoyed by 


a perſon. TR. 
' - POSSE'SSOR, S. [ poſſeſſeur, Fr. e, 
c 


Lat.] an owner, or proprietor; 
any thing in his hands. 
PO/SSET, S. [| poſca, — 


with treacle, wine, of any acid. 


one 


milk curdled 


milk with wine, treacle, or acids. 


lity of being to be done by the exertion of power. 
PO/SSIBLE, Adj. [Fr. poſſibilis, Lat.] ha- 
ving the power to be Not ſtent 


with the nature of things, 9 


ſhips ride before they come in, lying between 
Portſmouth and the iſle of Wight, Here 13a; 


of the harbour, as well as of Spithead, where 


| 


1 Adv. to be done by any power 
exiſtin 3 Þ aps, " 
gs ui " # 09 


the mouth of which, not ſo broad as the Thames 


great guns level with the water, and on the 


the ſailors are entertained by the ladies of plea- 


PO'/SER; S. one that puzzles with diffi- 


Fr. feſitio, Lat.] the 


POSITI'VITY, S. confidence; ſlubhorn- 


To POSSE'SS, V. A. peſfaſus, Lat.] to 


To PO/SSET, v. A. to turn or curdle 
POSSIBYLITY, Lene Fr.] the qua- 
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post, 8. | poſte, Fr.] a haſty mefſenger: 
ene employed in carrying letters. A quick 
and expeditious manner of travelling. -A ſitua- 


tion, or ſeat. + A military ſtation. Place or 


office. A piece of timber ſet up erect. 


To POST, V. N. [ poſter, Fr.] to travel | | 


with ſpeed, Actively, to fix on 2 poſt in diſ- 
grace. 'Toplace or fix, In commerce to enter 
the articles. on their proper ſides in a ledger. 
PO/STAGE, S. money paid for the car- 
riage of letters, or any thing conveyed by a poſt, 
- PO!/ST-BOY, S. one that carries letters. 
To PO/STDATE, V. A. I of, Lat. after, 
and date] to date later or after the real time. 


POSTDILU/VIAN, Adj. [peft and dilu- 


vium, Lat.] after the flood. 
PO/STER, S. a courier; or one ſent in 
haſte. 


POS TERIOR, Adj. [poſeericur, Fr. for 
ol- 


Perter, Lat.] happening or placed after; 
lowing, Backwards. In the plural uſed for 
the hinder parts. 
: POSTERIO/RITY, S. \[ pofteriorite, Fr.] 
the ſtate of being after in the order of time. 
POSTERIT V, S. | peſterite, Fr. peſteritas, 
Lat.] thoſe that are born or live after. De- 
ſcendants. | 

PO/STERN, S. [ peflerne, Fr. poſternc, 
Belg.] a ſmall or narrow gate or door. 

POSTHA'STE, S. hurry, or the haſte of 
a poſtboy, 

PO!ST-HOUSE, S. an office where letters 


are taken in. 


POSTHUMOUS, Adj, done, or abe 
after one's death. 
 POSTVLLION, 8. [ poſtillon, Fe] one 
who rides on the firſt pair of fix horſes belong- 
ing to a coach in order to guide them. 

POSTLVMINOUS, Adj. toftliminium, 
Lat.] done or contrived afterwards, 

To POSTPOINE, V. A. [ pofiporo, Lat.] 


to put off or delay. 


PO/STSCRIPT, S. poſt and ſcrittum, 
Lat. ] a part added to, or written after the letter, 
To PO!'STULATE, V. A. Peſtularus, 


c Lat. £156 beg or aſſume as true without proof. 


STULATE, S. ſpoſftulatum, Lat.] a 
polition aſſumed bout proof, 
PO/STULA TION, S. the act of aſſuming 


as true, without proof. 


 PO'STURE, S. [Fr. ] place, or ſituation. 
The manner in which the parts of the human 


body are placed. F igurativelys ſtate or diſpo- 


Htion. 

POSTULA"TUM, S. a poſition aſſymed 
without proof. 

PO/'STUREMASTER, 8. one who fur- 
priſes wk uncommon attitudes or contortions of 
his bod 

sv, 8. [contrated from poeſy] the 

motto of a ring. A bunch of flowers. 
POT, S. [Fr. and Belg. patre, III. potro, 
Ital.] a veſſel in which meat is boiled. A veſ- 
ſel, &c. to hold drink, or infuſe. tea in. A 
veſſc} to make urine in. To go to pot, implies 
o be deſtroyed or devoured. 

To POT, V. A, to preſerve in pots: to in- 
cloſe in _ 


P 


oY. 


 PO'TABLE Adj. Fr, Ka Lat ft 
for drinking. Such As [Fr drank. J 


PO!TAGER,. 


S. [from portage] a veſſel u 


eat pottage in. A porringer, - 


PO TAR GO, 
PO'TASH, S. 


S. a Weſt India pickle, 
{ porafſe, Fr.] an impure, 


fixed, alcaline ſalt, made by burning vegetables. 
POTATO, 8. [ preg, Span. ] a round- 


iſh root. 


POTBF/LLIED, Adj, having a bell ſwel- 
ling out like a pot, | 


POTBF/LLY, 


ſtrong. H. aving 


act. Efficacious, 


of doing a thing. 


8. a ſwelling belly. 


PO/TENCY, S. [ prigntie, 1 e 
efficacy; ſirength, | 
PO!TENT, Adj. 3 127 powerful; 


great authority, 


PO'TENTATE, S. I 3 F r.] a prince, 
or one enjoying ſovereign. power. 
POTENTTAL, Adj. porenciel, Fr. 
tentialis, Lat.] exiſting only in power, 215 in 


powerful. In grammar, ap- 


plied to that mood which denotes che ahi 
POTENTIA/LITY, S. poſſibility 


POTE/NTIALLY, Adv.; in power or poffi- 
b'lity, oppoſed to actually or poſitively. In 


efficacy, oppoſed to actualneſs. 


PO/TENTLY, Adv. powerfully... 
POHH GUN, 8. 0 from pepgun] 3 


gun which makes 


a ſmalt ſmart noiſe. ' 


POT-H ANGER, S. a hook or branch on 


which a pot is hung over the fire. 


THECAR Yo: 
PO/THER, S. 


| .PO'T HECARY, S, a corruption of Ar0- 


. 2. buſtle, t, or hurry, 


To-PO/THER), V. A. to make a buſiling 
and ineffectual attempt. 


POTION, 8. 
of phyſic. 

POTSHARD, 

PO'TTAGEF, 


earthen ware, 


[Fr. potio, Lat.] a draught 


S. a fragment of a broken pet. 
S. Ifetage, F r.] broth, or 


any thing boiled for food. 
POTTER, S. [ potier, F 5 a maker of 


PO'TTER's-ORE, 8. an ore, very eafily 


veſſels. 
PO/TTING, 


vitrified, and uſed by potters in en their 


S. drinking. 


PO/TTLE,.S. [from bottle] a liquid men- 
ſure containing four pints. 
POT-VA/LIANT, Adj. made daring by 


exceſſive drinking 
. POUCH, S. [ 
pocket, Figurat: 


ND 
foche Fr.] a ſmall bag or 
vely, the belly. 


To POUCH, V. A, to put in the pocket 
To ſwallow, To pout or hang down the lip. 


PO/VERTY, 


S. want of money or nect'- 


faries. Meanneſs, or want of ornament, 2p- 


plied to ſtile, 


POU/LDAVIS, S. a kind af ſail- cloth. 


Al Ns. 
or tur 


POU/LTICE, 


Pour r, s. [pouler, Fr.] a young chicken 
' POU'/LTERER, S. one who ſells fowls. 


POU/LTIVE,S. 2 ſoft me- 


dicine, applied to aſſwage a ſwelling or * 


mation, « Poultives allay pains. 


| 


Temple 
POU!LTR?, 


p OX 
pOULTRV, S. { pouler, Fr, pulliries, Lat.] 
domeſtic fowls. _ SE en ee 
POUNCE, S. ¶ ponzone, Ital ] the claw or 
talons of a bird of prey, The powder of gum 
ſandarach, uſed to prevent paper from ſinking. 


To POUNCE, V. A. [ pongenare, Ital.] 


to pierce or make holes. To pour or ſprinkle 
through holes. To ſeize with the talons. | 
POUNCED, Adj. furniſhed with claws or 
tom Fe | Op 
POUND, 8. [ pond, pund, Sax, pondo, Lat.] 
a weight conſiſting of twelve ounces in Troy, 
and fixteen ounces in Avoirdupoiſe weight. A 
ſum conſiſting of twenty ſhillings ſterling, An 
incloſure or priſon in which ftrayed beaſts are 
confined. Ea | 1 ee 
To POUND, V. A. to beat to pieces with 
a peſtle, To ſhut up or confine ſtrayed cattle. 
POUNNDAGE, S. a certain ſum deducted 
from every pound ſterling. A payment or fax 
rated according to the weight of the commo- 
lit; 
POUNNDER, S. [ pundere, Sax.] the name 
of a very large pear. Any perſon or other 
thing denominated from a certain number of 
pounds; hence a ten pounder. = 


To POUR, V. A. to let liquor out of a 


reſſel into ſome other place, To let out or 
give vent to. To flow in ſtreams. To ruſh 


tumultuouſſy. 


POUT, 8. a kind of fim: A cod fiſh, A 
kind of bird, | 5 : 

To POUT, V. N. ¶ bouder, Fr.] to look 
ſullen or expreſs diſcontent by thruſting out 
the lips. To gape, or be prominent. 

POW/DER, S. [ Paudre, Fr.] duſt, or any 
thing beaten into ſmall particles. Gunpowder. 
A ſcented duſt uſed for the hair. ; 

To POW/DER, V. A. to reduce to duſt 
or pound ſmall, To ſprinkle the hair with 
white or grey duſt, To ſalt or ſprinkle with 
ſalt. Neuterly, to cotzie or attack in a violent 
and tumultaous manner, uſed with upon. 

POW/DER-ROOM, S. that part of a ſhip 
in which the gunpowder is kept, 

POW/DERING- TUB, S. a tub in which 
meat is ſalted, A place in which a perſon is 
phyſicked for any venereal taint. 
POWER, S. pouvoir, Fr.] command; 
influence, or dominion, Ability ; forte. 
Strength, The moving force of an engine, 
Natural ftrength, A faculty of the mind, 
Government, or the right of governing. A 


lovereign, or one inveſted with command or | 


dominion, A divine or ſpiritual being, An 

amy or military force, | | 
POW/ERFUL,' Adi. inveſted with com- 

mand or authority. Efficacious ; forcible. 
POWERFULLY, Adv, in a forcible, effi- 


| cacious or mighty manner. 


PAOW/ERFULNESS, S. - the quality of 
being poſſeſſed with force, efficacy, or might. 

POW/ERLESS, At weak or unable to 
force or produce an effect. | 5 

POX, S. the venereal diſeaſe, 

PRA/CTICABLE, Adj. [Fr.] capable of 
bring pragtiſed, performed or allailgd, 


1 


PRA 


_ PRA/CTICABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as may be 


| performed. 

PR A/CTICAL, Adj. [ prafique, Fr. prace 
tices, Lat.] relating to action, oppoſed to ſpe- 
culativʒe. | i 

PRA/CTICALLY, Adv. in 4 manner re- 
lating to action; by practice. 
PRACTICALNESS, S. the quality of 
being the ſubje& of action. | : 
PRACTICE, S. [Tpaxrizn, Gr.] the ha- 
bit of doing any thing. Uſe or cuſtom. Dex- 
terity acquired by frequent action. Actual 
performance or action diſtinguiſhed from ſpe- 
culation. The exerciſe of any profeſſion, eſpe - 
cially that of medicine. 

To PRACTISE, V. A. [ pratiquer, Fr. 
it ſhould be remarked that the ſubſtantive is 
ſpelt with a c, as practice, and the verb with 
an ſ, as in practiſe] to do frequently, To re- 


duce to action, oppoſed to profeſs. To uſe or 


repeat in order to acquire habit or des erity. 
To tranſact or negociate ſecretly. To exerciſe 
any profeſſion. 1 4 

PRA'CTISER, S. one that does any thing 
frequently or habitually. 

PRACTI/TIONER, S. one engaged in the 
actual exerciſe of any art. One that uſes tricks 
or ſtratagems. | 


' PRACO'GNITA, S. [Lat.] things that 


muſt be known in order to underſtand ſome- 
thing elſe, | ; 
AGMATIC; e 
ragmatique, Fr. 1 » Gr.] meddling; 
n buſy; bla (one or doing with - 
out either being aſked or welcome. 
" PRAGUE, S. one of the nine circles in 


the eaſtern diyifion of Bohemia, and empire 


of Germany, Its capital of the ſame name, 
and indeed of the Whole kingdom, as well as 
the ancient ſeat of the kings of Bohemia; in 


Latin Praga, the ancient Morobundum, Ru- 
bienum, and Cuſurgis. It lies in a pleaſant and 


fruitful country, amidſt gardens and fine fields, 


ſurrounded with palaces and pleaſure-houſes, 


and on the Muldaw, which river divides it into 


two parts. This is one of the largeſt cities in 


Europe, being about twelve miles in circuit, 
and next to London, Paris, and Conftantinople, 
the moſt populous. It has 100 churches, be- 


ſides nine Jewiſh ſynagogues, and a famous 


univerſity, which ſtands in the old town, and 
was founded in 1358, by the emperor Charles 


IV. being the only one in Bohemia, with 


1409 ſtudents commonly now in it. But when 
the celebrated John Huſs was rector here in 
140g, it is alledged to have had no leſs than 


44,000. And afterwards, when the emperor, 


Charles V. would have retrenched the privi- 
leges of The ſtudents, 24,000 of them are ſaid 
to have left it in one week, and 16,000 more 
ſoan after. Here are ſeveral monaſteries and 
colleges, of which there is a very magnificent 
one belonging to the jeſnits near the bridge, 
from the belfry of whoſe church is the beft 
proſpect of the city, and in and about it there 
is no leſs than 2000 of that order. Prague has 
been often taken and plundexed, the ME 
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PRE. 
bombs having alſo greatly damaged its ſtructures. 
The laſt time but once this happened, namely, 
in 1744, the king of Pruſſia had almoſt bat- 
tered down the town. in fix days open — 
after which the place ſurrendered to him. But 
in his attempt upon it in 1758, after fitting 
down for a ſhort time before it, he was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege. a conſiderable reinforcement 
having been * into the place, 

PRAISE, . [ pris, Belg. preife, Teut.] 
an acknowledgment made of the excellency or 

erſection of any perſon or action, Fame. A 
tribute of gratitude. A ground or reaſon for 
commendation. 

To PRAISE, v. A. to commend, celebrate, 
or diſplay. the excellencies or merit of any per- 
ſon or thing. To attribute honour and excel- 
lency in worſhip. 

PRAISEWO/RTHY, Adj, e 
mendation, honour, or praiſe, | 

To PRANCE, V. N. [ pronken, Belg.] to 
ſpring and bound in high mettle, - To ride in 
an oftentatious manner, To move in a ſhowy 
manner, 

To PRANK, V. A. [ pronken, Belg.] to 
dreſs out oltentatiouſly, or in a ſhowy manner. 
PRANR, S. a made action or frolic, 

To PRATE, V. N. {praten, Belg.] to 
talk much and to little purpoſe, . 

PRATE, S. exceſſive talking to little pur- 


e. : 
To PRA/TTLE, V. N. to talk much on 
- - trifling ſubjefts. _ 
PRA'TTLE, S. the act of ſpeaking much 
on trifling ſubjeQs to little purpoſe. 
PRA!VITY, S. [pravites, Lat.] a fiate 
wherein a thing has loſt its perfection. 
PRAWN, S. a fiſh reſembling a ſhrimp, 
Lut ſomewhat larger and of a different colour. 
Jo PRAY, V. N. | prier, Fr. pregare, 


Ital, Precari, Lat.] to aſk the deity for ſome- 


thing wanted. To entreat in a ſubmiſſive and 


earneſt manner. I pray, or beg, is ſametimes] 


uſed elliptically for I pray you, in a ſlightly ce- 
temonious manner of introducing a queſtion. 
To afk as a arrktcant or extreat fa a ceremo- 

nious manner. 

PRATVTER, 8. | priere, Fr.] 2 petition or 
regheſt made to heaven, An entreaty, or ſub- 
miſſive and earneſt requeſt. 

To PREACH, V. N. [pre ber, Fr. Pre- 
dico, Lat.] to pronounce a di courſe. on ſome 
ſacred ſubject. To deliver in a, ſacred ſpeech. 
To ineuleate with 9 and ſolemnity. 

PRE/ACHMENT, S. a diſcourſe affe&tedly 
* grave er devout. 

PREA'MBLE, {preombule, Fr.] ſomething 
done by way of introduction, An overture on 
the drum. 5 

. PRE- APPREHENSION, . 55 an opinion | vi 
formed before e e 

PRE/BEND, S. [ prebende,, . 
Ital. originally an allowance tiven to dere 
a ffipend or allowance granted in the cathedra 


1 

PRE S8. one Who has aſt 
B 
FPRECARIOUS, Adi. * Lat. pre- 


caire, Fr.] uncertain. 


| PRECA/RIQUSNESS, 8. the quality of 


being uncertain, | becauſe depending on the will 
of another S414} Cech 

PRECAU!/TION, 8. Lorean, Fr.] a 
meaſure or hint given to ever ſomething, 

To PRECAU/TION, V. A. [ * 
Fr.] to give warning befor 

PRECEDA/N FOUS, Adj. 3 
Lat.] previous; deforehand. 

To PRECE'/DE, V. A. [preceds, Lat, 
2 Fr.] to go before in order of time ot 


(PRECBDENCS, | PRECE/DENCY, 8. 
[ precedens, Lat.] the act or ſtate of going 
before in order of time, plage, ; or dignity, 
| Superiority. 


PRECEDENT, 8 (Fr. precedens, Lat. 


z going 
PRECEDENT, 8. i 855 adjective for dif. 
tinction is accented on the ſecond, and the ſub- 
ſtantive on the firſt ſyllable] any thing that is an 
example or rule for future times. Any thing 
of the ſame kind done before. 

PRECENTOR, S. [ precentor, Lat.] pre. 
os Fr. Ln W: fings firſt or leads a choir. 

ECE 8 ecepte, Fr. præcegtun, 
Lat.] a rule given 3 Fg direction 
or command, : 

PRECE/PTIAL, | Adj. conſiſting of pre- 
cepts. 

PRECE/PTIVE,. Adj. [ preceptivns, Lat.] 
containing or giving rules or commands. 

PRECE'/PTOR, S. ¶ precepteur, Fr.] one 
that inſtructs, and has the care of youth. 

PRECE'SSION, 8. Lali, Lat.] the 
act or ſtate of goi ng before. 

PRECNCT, S. [preecin&us, Lat.] an 
outward limit, or . A ward. F 
PRE CIOUS, Adj. | precteux, Fr. pretieſus, 
Lat.] valuable; of Lon worth, Cay or 
of great price, 

PRE/CIPICE, 8. recipitium, Lat. from 
fræcets, Lat.] a h long 1 ſteep ; a ſteep place 
from which a perſon. cannot without 
falling down head- long. 

PRECI/PITANCE, PRECIPITANCY, S, 
raſh haſte, or hurry 

PR ECV PITANT, Adj. [ prætipitans Lat] 
AN or ruſhing headlong : Raſhly hurried, 
Too haſty. 


Lat. Ps Fr.] to throw down head 
To haſten unexpectedly, raſhly or blindly. 
PRECVPITATE, Adj. falling as from 3 
27 place; headlong; ee Haſty; 
Ole 


nt. 


made by precipitating mercury. 
PRECIPITA/TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
throwing down headlong or m a precipice, 


hey 2 cathedral, 


„ 83 1 - 5.4 
; 1 


churches. A . who bas n or ſti- 4 A violent motion downwards. A raſh tumul- 


tuous and blind haſte or hurry, In chemiſt), 


the act of e n. 


To PRECVPITATE, v. A. 3 | 


. PRECUVPITATE, 8. a corroſive medicine, 


PRE 


PRECISBNESS, 8. the quality. of being | 


too nice or exact, 

PRECI'SIAN, 8. one who limits or re- 
rains, One nice or exact to exceſs, - 
2 8. LFr. an exact limi- 


"PRECPSIV E, Adj. preri , Lat. ] exactly 
_— ſo as to cut off occaions for diſ- 


7, PRECLU/DE, V. A. 1 clude, Lat.] 
to ſhut out, exclude, or hinder beforehand. 

PRECONCEPTION, 8. an opinion form- 
ed before examination. 

PRECO'NTRACT, 8. {formerly accented 
on the laſt ſylable] contract made before 
another. 

To PRECONTRACT, v. A. to contract 
or bargain before hand, 

PRECU/RSE, S. ute, Lat.] the 
act or ſtate of forerunning. 

PRECU/RSOR,, 8. [ precurſor, 
cu;ſeur, Fr,} one who goes 
An harbinger,. 

PREDA/CEOUS, Adj. Feeds, Lat.] li- 
ving by prey. 

PREDATORY, Adj, [ predatorius, Lat.] 
plundering; hungry; ravenous ; -preying. 

PREDECE/SSOR, S. [ predeceſſeur, Fr. ] one 
that enjoys any place. or was in any ſtate before 
another. See ANCESTOR, 

PREDESTINA/RIAN, 8. one that holds 
the doctrine of predeſtination. 

To PREDE/STINATE, V. A. [pre and 
d:finatus, Lat. predeſtiner, Fr.] to doom or 
appoint by an irreverſible decree. 

PREDESTINA/TION, S. Fr.] the act or 
doctrine of appointing to any ſtate by an irrever- 
fible and unconditional deeree. 


Lat. 128 
another 


To PREDE/STINATE, Y. A. to decree 


or appoint irreverſibly to ſome ſtate. 

PREDETE/RMINATION, S. [Fr.] the 
act of determining beforehand,” 

PREDIAL, "Adj, [ preedium, Lat] in law 
conſiſting of farms. 

PRE/DICABLE, Adj. [Fr. n 
Lat.] ſuch as may be affirmed of any thing. 

PREDICABLE, S. [ = ædicabile, Lat.] in 
logic, a general quality which may be affirmed 
of any thing. 

PREDICAMENT, 8. à claſs or order of 


beings or ſubjects ranged according to their na- 


tures, A claſs or kind, 
To PREDICATE, V. A. [ prædicatus, 
Lat.] to affirm any thing of anether thing. 
PRUDICATE, 8. e ee Lat.] that 
which is affirmed or denied of the ſubject. 
PREDICA/TION, 8. [ predicatio, Lat.] 
the act of affirming. 
To PREDICT, V. A. [Dprædicłus, Lat. ] 
to tell or ſhow beforehand, 
PREDVCTION, S. [Fr. prædictio, Lat.] U four 
a declaration of ſomething future 
; "REDIGNGTION; 8. digeſtion performed 
00 100N, 
To PREDISPO'SE,"V. A. to adapt before 
d to any particular 


purpoſe, 
PREDISPOSIF TION, S. the act or aa 


of adapting before to any purpoſe, 


| 


PRT 

PREDO'MINANCE, PREDO/MINAN- . 
CY, S. [ pre and dominium, Lat,] preva- 
lence, Superior influence. ; 

PREDO/MINANT, Adj. [Fr.] prevalent, 
or having a ſuperior influence. 

'To yon at gran tg V. A. [ pradomi- 
natus, Lat.] to prevail: To have a N 
influence: Re be aſcendant, | 

To PRE-ELE CT, V. A. to chooſe be fore 
hand. 

PRE'/-EMINENCE, 8. (Fr.] a ſuperior 
ſtate of excellence. Priority of place, power, 
or influence, 

PRE/-EMINENT, Adj. [Fr.] having ex · 
cellence ſuperior to others. 

PRE-EMpTION, S. [ 282 Lat.] the 
right of purchafing before others 

To PRE/-ENGAGE,, V. A. to engage 
before. | 

PRE-ENGA/GEMENT,' S. a prior or pre- 
cedent obligation. 

To PREEN, V. A. I prim, Belg. to dreſs] f 
to trim che feathers. | 

To PRE-ESTA/BLISH, V. A. to efta- 
bl: ſh or ſettle beforehand. 

To PRE-EXVST, V. N. to exiſt before. 

PRE-EXIVSTENCE, S. the ftate of exiſt- 
ing before its union with the body, applied to 
the ſoul. 3 

PRE-EXISTENT, Adj. [Fr. pra-exifiens, : 
Lat.] exiſting before. | 

PRE/FACE, S. [Fr. Præſatio, Lat.] 
ſomething uſed as preparatory, or introduc- 
tory, A diſcourſe prefixed to a book. - 

To PREFACE, v. N. [ prafari, Lat.] 
to ſay ſomething by way of introduction. To 
introduce by ſomething. going before, 

PRE/FATORY, Adj, ſerving to intro- 
duce. 

PREFPECT, S. [ prefeckus, Lat.] a gover- 
nor or. commander. 

PREFE'CTURE, S. | Fr.] a government. 

To PREFE R, V. A. [| preferer, Fr. 
præfero, Lat.] to regard, | eſteem, or value 
moregthan another; uſed with above, before or 
to, before the thing leſs efteemed. To exalt 
or raiſe in dignity In law, to exhibit a bill 
or accuſation. 

PRE!FERABLE, Adj. [Fr.] to be choſen,” 
eſteemed, or valued more than ſomething 
elle. 5 

PRE/FERENCE, 8. [Fr.] the act of 
eſteeming more, or chooſing before another; 
uſed with to, before, over, or above, before the 
thing diſregarded. 

PREFE/RMENT,S.advancementtoa higher 
poſt or ſtation, A place of honour or profit, 
The act of eſteeming or chooſing one thing 
rather than another. 

To PREFV/GURATE, v. A. [ pre and 

figuratus, Late} to ſhow by ſome precedent, 
figure or repreſentation, 

PREFIGURA/TION, S. an antece dent 

reſentation. 

To PREFVGURE, V. A. to ſhow by 
ſome figure or token before. | 

To PREFPX, TJ A. [ prefixus, _ to 


j 


| 


| 


* e % E 7 
> * 
FAST © 


'The order of biſhops 


* 


teeming; breeding; tis with young. Fruit- 


tus, Lat.] formed before examination. 


thing. A miſchief, damage, or detriment, 


à penalty is incurred for we? eat ſome ſtatute. 


the act of taking poſſeſſion before another, | 
70 PREQ'CCUPATE, V. A, {4 Preceu- | 


appeint beforehand, To ſettle. To fix, 
place, or ſet before another thing. 
PRE/GNANCY, S. { pregnans, Lat. the 
ſtate of being with child! Fruitfulneſs 
vention, applied to the mind, 
PRE'GNANT, "Adj. Fr. ęrægnant, Lat.] 


ful or caufing fertility, Full of conſequences. 
Evident 3 ccar. Zaſy to produce. 
To PREJU!DCE, V. A. to determine 
any queſtion or condemn before examination. 
PRE/JUDICATE,” Adj. | pre and Jadica- 


- PREJUDICE, S. [Fr. praj udicium, Lat.] 
a judgement or opinion formed before exami- 
nation, either in favour or againſt a perſon or 


To PREJUDICE, V. A. to prepoſſeſs a 
perſon with a good or bad opinion of a perſon 
or thing before he can ſee or examine. To 


be of difſervice or hurt by means of precon- Lat. 


ceived opinions. 
PREjUDVCIAL, Ag. Fr.] hindering, in- 
juring, or hurting by preconceived opinions. 
PRELACY, S. [from prelate] the dignity 
of a perſon of the 1 81 poſts in the church, 


 PRELATE, 8. T pow, Fr. praloras, 
2 a clergyman of the higheſt order. 


ELVBATION, S. 22 Lat.] a 


taſte beforehand. 
PRELUMINARY, Adj. [ pretmineire, o 
Fr.] previous or introductory. | 
PRELVMINARY, S. ſomething by way 
of introduction. | 
PRELU DE, S. [Fr.] fome ſhort flight 
of muſic played before a full concert, Some- 
thing introductory or ſhowing what is to follow. 
PREMATU'RE, BY, [ premature, Fr, 


fræmaturus, Lat.] ripe too ſoon. F Widg | 


too ſoon or too haſtily. 4 or 


To PREME/DITATE, v. A. [ Premie- 


diter, Fr. premedimgtus, Lat.] to contrive, 
form, or think of beforchand, 
PREMEDITA'TION, S. the act of think- 
ing on, or contriving beforehand, 
PREMIER, Adj. [Fr.] firſt or chief. 
To PRE/MISE, V. A. Le I Lat.] 
to explain or lay down beforehan 
PREMISES, S. [| præmiſſa, Lat.] propo- 
fitions, ſuppoſed, laid down, or proved before. 
Inlaw, houſes, lands, or places mentioned before. 
PREMIUM, 8. [Lat.] ſomething given 
to induee, to bind or make a bargain. 
PREMONISEH, V. A. to warn before. 
- PREMONVTION, S. [ premon:tus, Lat.] 
a notice or warning given before hand. 
 PREMUNVRE, [ Lat. in common di ſeoutſe 
ere on the firſt llable] a writ, whereby 


A penalty incurred. A difficulty or diftreſs, 

PRENO'TION, S. fore-knowledge. A 
ce or pt8-conception: 

' PRE/NTICE, S. contracted from apprentice. 

- PREO/CCUPANCY, S. [from prevceupare] 


PRE 


per, Fr. Sts. Lat.] to anticipate, er 
prevent. gone repoſſeſs or prejudice, ' 
27 PREO DAN, V. A. do erden or 


in- decree before hand. 


PREPARATHION, s. Præparatie, Lat.] 
the act of making any ing fit for any 


purpoſe beforehand. Meaſures taken before 


hand, A ceremonious introduction. In me- 

dicine, any thing made by gradual labour. 
PREPA'RATIVE. S. that which fits be- 

fore hand, or is done as means for ſomething elſe. 
PREPARATTTx E, Adj. [ preparatif, Lat.] 


| having the wer of 5 or fitting. 


PREPARATORV, Adj. | [ preparatoire, 


Fr.] neceſſary before. Introductory to. 
10 PREPARE, v. A. [ pr pare Fr, 
3 


pare, Lat.] to fit, qualify, adjuſt, 'or make 
ready beforehand, for any purpoſe,” In me- 


dicine, to make dy a regular 285 , 


PRE PE NSE, PERPENSED, penn, 
weighed, contrived, orintended [rH rig 

| PRFPO/NDER ANCE, PREPO/NDE- 
RANCY, 8. ſſee PyzronDERATE] the 


| ſtate of being more heavy, or of greater ex- 


cellence, influence, and importance. 

To PREPO'NDERATE, V. A, | pre- 
ponderatus, Lat. J. to exceed in weight, influ- 
ence, power, or importance. 

PREPONDER A/PION, 'S. ehe 10 or 
Rate of exceeding in weight, power or influence, 

To'PREPOSSE'SS, V. A. to fill with an 
opinion before examination. To prejudice, 

PREPOS SESSION, 8. firſt poſſeſpon. 
An opinion conceived before examination, 

' PREPOY/STEROVUS, Adj. pre Nerus, Lat. 
having that firſt which thould 2 "Abfurd, 
perverted, wrong. 

PREPUYCE, 8. tinm, Lat.] the 
ſkin which covers 4 eve J 
PRERO/GATIVE, S. [Fr.] an excluſive 
peculiar priviledge. 

PRESA/GE, S. [Fr. - preſagium, 125. 2 
token by which: ſomething future may be known. 
That ſtate of the mind in which it has a force 
knowledge of ſomething future. 

To PRESA/GE, V. A. [ tiny Bis gre 


ſagio, Lat. ] to forebode, or dow, ſome; 


times uſed with ef, To foretoken or ſhow before, 
PRE'SBY TER, S. Fr. mpzofureys;) Gr. 
a prieſt. One that holds ordination oaly by 


| priefts or elders. 


PRESBYTERIAN; 8. 780 who 


rejects epiſcopacy, and holds or bediene 


in the miniftry.” ; 
PRE/SCIENCE, S. the knowledge of f thing 


or events before they happen: 


PRE/CIENT, Adj. prophetic, | Knowing 
events before they happen. 

To PRESCRIBE, V. A. [p ad „Lat. 
to ſet down, diſcorrect or comm bated writs 
a —— t for a mcg that is fick. 
tone z Steep. Haſty, As: agg or 

PRECVSE, Adj. pr &i, Fr. preciſur, Lat 11 
exact; ftrit ; nice, Formal 9 ; 


Res lr, Adv. 5 nicely. 57 RE 


PRESCRI/PT, Adj. [ praſeigtus, Lat.] 
ept. 


directed or laid down by way of prec 


W 5 
made to ſquecze or preſs any thing very cloſe. 
A crowd or throng. A wooden caſe for 


PRESCRIPT,. S. a ditection or model cloaths. A commiſſion for forcing men into 


laid down. ' ha 7 Fs 9 

' PRESCRVPTION, S. [Fr. præſcriptio, 

Lat.] rules produced and authoriſed by long 

cuſtom. A receipt in medicine. 8 
PRE/SENCE,. S. [Fr. præſentia, Lat.] the 

act or ſtate of being in the ſame place with 

another or in the view of a. ſuperior. Port, 


air, or mein. Readineſs on any emergence. | 


The perſon ef a ſuperior, | 4 

PRE/SENT, Adj. [Fr. N Lat.] in 
the ſame place: Face to face; at the ſame 
time, or the time which is now. Ready on 


occaſion, Unforgotten. The preſent is uſed 


exiſting. A preſent, now; or the preſent time, 
from « pr eſent, . 


elliptically for tbe e time, or the time now 
ED Nd 
PRE/SENT, S. [Fr.] a gift, or ſomething 


given which a perſon could not claim, In the | 


plural, uſed for a letter, certificate, or man- 
date, 2 5 f 
To PRE/SENT, V. A. [ preſenter, Fr.] 
to place in the perſence of, or introduce to a 
ſuperior. To offer or exhibit, To give in a 
ceremonious manner, uſed with te before the 
perſon, or 201th before the thing. To pre 
fer to an eccleſiaſtical benefice, To lay before 
a court of judicature as ſomething deſerving 
their ng r- +. 21 \ 5 | 
PRESENT A/TION,.S. Toes. Foe act of 
giving: The act of conferring a church living. 
A benefice, e 
p PRESENTE/Z, S. one preſented to a bene- 
ce, | 
PRE/SENTLY, Adv. without delay: 
Son. ; 
PRESENTMENT, S. che act of preſent- 
ing. Any thing exhibited. 


PRESER VA'TION,' S. the act of keeping 


fafe, or from deſtruction. 

PRESERVATIVE, * 4 preſervatif, Fr.] 
that which has the power of keeping ſaſe, or 
from impairing or deſtruction. 

To PRESE'RVE, V. A. [ preſerver, Fr. 


from pre and ſerve, Lat.] to keep from 


danger, corruption or deſtruction. 
To PRESVDE, V. N. {| prefider, Fr. pre - 


dio, Lat.] to be ſet, or have authority, over, | real. 


Uſed with over. | 

PRESVDENCY, 8. ſuperintendence, au- 
thority, or command. 

PRE/SIDENT, 8, [Fr. | prefittens, Lat.] 
one having authority or command over others. 
 PRE!SIDENTSHIP, S. the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a perſon who has authority over 
chern | ; 

To PRE/SS, V. A. preſſer, Fr. preſſus, 
Lat.] to ſqueeze or 5 * . 
To conſtrain. or affect ſtrongzly. To make 
earneſt. To force into military ſervice, con- 
tracted from impreſs. To act with fgrce. To 
diſtreſs. To go forward towards an object, 
notwithſtanding obſtacles, To urge with ve- 
hemenge or importunity. To crowd. 


military ſeryice. _ _ tv ; 
PRE/SSBED, S. a bedſtead ſo contrived as 
to be ſhut up in a caſe. 


PRE!SSGANG, S. a crew which forces 
men into _naval ſervice. 1 

PRE!/SSINGLY, Adv. in an importunate 
manner. | | 


PRE/SSMAN, S. one who forces another, 
into naval ſervice. One who works at the 
'printing-prefs.. 

PRE'/SSURE, S. the act of ſqueezing or 
operating upon by weight and force, The 
ſtate of being preſſed, Force or weight act- 
ing upon any thing. Violence, oppreſſion, 
aſfliction, or. diſtreſs. ' * 

PRESTO, Interj. [Ital.] quick; at once. 
Uſed by juggler s. : Wo 
' To PRESU ME, V. A. Freſumer, Fr. 
fræ ſumo, Lat.] to ſuppoſe, believe, or take 
Tor truth before examination, To venture 
without obtaining leave. To form confident 
and arrogant opinions, To make confident 
or arrogant attempts. | 

PRESU!/MPTION, S. [ preſumption, Fr.] 
a ſuppoſition or opinion formed before exa- 
mination. A ſtrong, though not demonſtra- 
tive argument. Arrogance, unrcaſonable con- 


” 


fidence of arrogance, 5 
'  PRESU'MTIVE, Adj. . | preſomtive, Fr. 
formed upon previous ſuppoſitions. Suppoſed. 
Too confident or arrogant. ; 2 
PRESU/MPTUOUS,. Adj. | preſurmprueux, 
preſomptueux, Fr.] depending unreaſonably on 
the favour of another, Arrogant ; Irreverent 
with reſpect to divine things. V 
PRESUMPTUOUSLV, Adv. in an arro- 
gant; confident, or too daring manner. | 
TO PRESUPPO!SE, V. A. | preſufpeſer, 


1 


Fr.] to ſuppoſe before, 


Y 


 PRESUPPOSVTION, S. a ſuppoſition 
previouſly formed. 8 

PRETE!NCE, S. [ rætenſus, Lat.] a 
falſe argument grounded, on vain poſtulates. 
The act of ſhowing or alledging what is 


To PRETEND, V. A. [| pretendre, Fr. 
prætendo, Lat.] to hold out or ſtretch forward, 
To make an appearance inconſiſtent with 
reality, merely to gain ſome end. Neuterly, 
to put in a claim. To preſume on ability; 
to attempt. „ | 5 
PRETE'/NDER, S. one who lays claim to 
any thing without reaſon or ability. 7 
PRETE/NSION, S. a claim. A fictitious 
ſhow or appearance. i 

PRE'TER, a particle which is often pre- 
fixed to words derived from the Latin præter, 


which fignifies that a thing is paſt. ; 
_PRETERIMPE/RFECT, Adj. in gram» 
mar, applied to a tenſe, which fignifies that 


a thing is partly paſt and partly preſent. 


PRESS, S. [ prefſorr, Fr.] an inſtrument 


j PRE- 


' PRE/SSION, S. the act of ſome moving 
povrer, exerted with force on another body. 


— 2 


and ſigniſies befile. In grammar, a tenſe, : 


—— x — 4.7 x4 


3 
i 
* 


” 


, Lat; 
PRETERNA'TURAL, Adj. not accord- 
ing to the common courſe of nature, irregular, 
PRETERPERFECT, S. preteritam per- 


To corrode; waſte or'impair, 


PRI 
PRE!TERITE, Adj. [ preterit, Fr. præ- 
a it, Lat.] paſt, © 
PRETERVTION, S. [Fr. 4 U going 
paſt, or the ſtate of being paſſed, 


 PRETERMI'SSION, 8. [Fr.] the act of 


omitting. 
To PRETERMYT, v. A. [fratermitto, 


to paſs by, 


Fetum, Lat.] in grammar, the tenſe which 


- denotes ſomething perfectly paſt ; formed in 


the Engliſh by prefixing the auxiliary verb Have, 
which we borrowed from the Saxons, © | 


PRETERPLU“ PERFECT, S. f præreritum, 


uam cum, Lat.] a tenſe which is 
dt to ag that . paſt before ſome 
other paſt time: It is expreſſed in Engliſh by 
the auxiliary verb Bad. VVöo 
PRET EXT, S. [ prectextus, Lat. pretexte, 


Fr.] a falſe appearance, excuſe, or allegation. | 


PRE TOR, S. [| rætor, Lat.] a Roman 
judge, uſed at preſent for a mayor. 
ERETORIAN, Adj. belonging to the 


PRE'TTILY, Adj. in ſuch a manner as to 
miſe an idea of ſkill or neatneſs, | 

PRE'TTINESS, S. [from prety] the qua- 
lity of exciting an idea of neatne 


metry, but not of perfect beauty. OR 
PRETTY, Adj. [ prerto, Ital.] neat; ele- 


gant ; pleaſing with neatneſs ; handſome, but 
not beautiful. 2 FA 
PRE'TTY, Adj. in ſome degree. 1 
To PREVA'IL, V. N. [ prevaloir, Fr.] 
to conquer any refiftance; to have ſuperior 
power or influence, uſed with on, upon, over, 


or again. To perſuade or induce by intreaty, 


followed by 2virh, 


PRE/VALENCE, PRE'VALENCY, S. 


[Fr. ] ſuperiority of influence or power. 


To PREVA/RICATE, V. N. [prevari- 


cuts, Lat.] to quibble, cavil, or ſhuffle. 
PREVARICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act 
of ſhuffling, quibbling, or cavilling. BY 


PREVENIENT, Adj. I prævenians, Lat.] 


preceding. Preventive. „ 
To PREVENT, V. A. [fræventus, Lat.] 
to go before as a guide or director. To anti- 


cipate. To prepoſſeſs. To hinder, obviate, 


PREVENTION, 8. [Fr.] the a& of go- 


and /m- 


T PRIMA 
ing before, hindering, anticipating, . or pre- 


TRE 
To pain or pierce with remorſe. To make 
acid, applied to liquors, To mark a tune, 

PRICK, S. [| prieca, as. a ſharp pointed 
inſtrument. A puncture or hole made with 2 
ſharp pointed inſtrument, - A remorſe of con- 
ſcience, an uneaſineſs in the mind, occaſioned 
by conſciouſneſs of guilt, A ſpot or mark for 
ſhooting, The print of a hare on the ground, 

en 5. a ſharp- pointed inſtrument 
1 00. 18 1 

PRYCKET, S. a buck in its ſecond year. 

"PRICKLE, S. a ſmall ſharp point, cr 
thorn of a briar, 5 5 
 PRYCKSONGO, S. a ſong ſet to muſic. 

PRI'CKLY, Adj, full of ſharp points or 
thorns. - 3 
l eben S. a ſpecies of houſe. 
eek, | 3 
| PRYCKPUNCH, S.“ a piece of tempered 
Neel, with a round point at one end, uſed to 
make a round mark in cold iron. 
PRIDE, S. 159.0 Brit. beauty, prydt, 
ęryte, Sax, a ſwelling, 73 Belg.] too high 
an opinion of one's 1 „ abilitics or poſſoſſions. 
Loftineſs of air. Beauty; ſplendor, or ſhow; 
according to the Welch original, 

To PRIDE, V. A. to eſteem too highly, 
uſed with the reciprocal pronoun, and followed 
hy in. be 6 Pane 

PRYER, S. Iſee Px v] one who looks too 
ET or narrowly into things, _ "OD 

RIEST, S. [preeft, Sax. proſtre, Fr. pre- 
Par, III.] one ul e the cure of 


| fouls, and is in dignity above a deacon. 


PRIE'STCRAFT, S. pious. frauds, or 
| frauds practiſed by priefts to keep the laity in 
ſubjection, and enrich themſelves... 
PRIE/STESS, S. a woman who officiated 
in the heathen templPweeees nw: 
PRIZ/STHOOD,'S. the office or dignity 
SEE TEE eons, court 
PRIE'/STLY, Adj. belonging to or becom- 
PRIF/'STRIDDEN, Adi. made a tool of 
by prieſts. FV 
PRIG, S. à conceited, ſaucy, or pert 
JJ of tufbot, 
PRIM, Adj, Icontracted from primitive] 
preciſe; formal; affectedly nice. 
"PRIMACY, S. fprimatie, primace. Fr. 
primatus, Lat.] the higheſt poſt in the church. 
„S. the freight of a ip. 
PRYMARILY, Adv. originally; in its 
firſt intention.» In the firſt 433 1 805 


. ; a — 5 =” 
PRE/VIOUS, Adj. [previus, Lat.] going} PRYMARINESS, S. the ſtate of being 
before : Prior. 1 o FFF 
PREY,S. 2 Lat.] ſomething ſeized] PRPMARVY, Adj. [primarius, Lat.] fir; 
by violence 3; uſed with on. To rob or plunder. } original; chief. 


PRICE, 8. prix, Fr. pretium, Lat.] the 
money at which any thing is valued, bought, 
or ſold. Value. Reward. ys 

Toe PRick, V. A. 


pow with any thing that has a ſharp point; 
0 


nominate or name to any office by making 
a hal in paper. To ſpun, goad, eee Aro 


41 


RVYMATE, S. [primat Fr. primas, Lat. 
the higheſt among the clerg). A 
PRIME, S. [primus, Lat.] the firſt or bel 


'| part.” Youth, applied to homan life. The 
ſcian, Sax. ] to 


The firſt canonical hour. 


height of perfüction. 
. In fencing, the 


The firſt part of any ſtate. 


attitude immediately after firſt drawing tbe 
ws PRIMB, 


* R 1 


PRIME, Adj. early. Principal chief; 
8:4, Excellent: Beft, 

To 14 1 to re 1 pow- 
der, or to put into the pan of a gun, 
In painting, to lay the firſt m, from pri- 
ner, Fr. to begin. 

PRUMER, 8. [ in, 8 a ſmall 

yer book, containing the alphabet, cate- 
chiſm, &c. in which children were firſt taught 
to read. In printing, a particular kind of type, 
divided into long and great, ſo called becauſe 
primers were formerly printed with it. The 
jong primer is that in which this line is com- 


poſed. 
Beauty's a flower that ſoon decays. 
The great primer is that which follows ; 


Great Primer. 


PRIME/RO, S. [Span. a game at cards. 
PRIME/V AL, PRIME/VOUS, Adj. Lo 
næ vn, 77 5 original. 
PRUMITIVE, Adj. [ primitif; Fr. 
tivus, Lat.] ancient ; original ; eſtabli 
firſt, Formal, or affecting the gravity of old 
times, Original; primary, oppoſed to de- 
rrvative . 


PRYMINESS, S. affected niceneſs, or 
formality, 

PRIMOGE!/NIAL, Adj. 
and ſhould therefore be ſpelt chin 3enr; firſt- 
born ; original ;. conſtituent, 

PRIMOGE/NITURE, S. [Fr.] che ſtate 
\ of being born before others, 


PRIMO/RDIAL, Adj. Ir. ] original ; ex- | 


iſting from the AN f 
PRIMROSE, 8. 1 veris, Lat.] a 
plant ſo called from its blowing e in; Gan 


year 

PRINCE, 8. [Fr. princeps, Lat.] a ſove- 
reign or chief ruler, A ſovereign next in rank. 
to a king, The ſon of a king. The chief of 
any body of men. 

PRUNCEDOM, 8. * rank, eſtate, or 
power of a prince. 

PRUNCELIKE, - becoming a prince. 

PRIUNCELY, Adj. aving the a 
,, of the rank n 
prince, Becoming a 

PRVNCESS, S. . Fr.] 4 
ring ſovereign command, A king's s daughter. 


The wife of a prince. 
PRINCIPAL, Adj. [Fr. principalis, Lat.] 
chief; of the firſt rate: Eſſential. 


PRINCIPAL, S. 2 head; chief; one 


criginally engaged, oppoſed to auxiliaries. A 
ſum placed out at NON? A prefident or. 


governor 
PRINCIPA/LITY, iS. nb Fr. 
fpreme power. A prince. . 


which gives title to a prince. Figuratively, 
ſuperiority or pre-eminence. 
PRIYNCIPALLY, Adv, above "= others: 


ieny. 
PRINCIPLE, 8. nip Lat: 
cipe, Fr.] the cauſe, E 
Witch denotes a thing to be 2 k is, 


‚ 2 mark by preſſing one thing on 
| preffure, 


int, Lat. 4 


* 
PN 

phyſics, that which contributes to the eſſence 
of the body. In chemiſtry, the firſt and ſim- 
pleſt parts whereof natural bodies ire com- 
pounded, and into which they are reſolved by 
fire, A fundamental truth from which others 
are deduced, The ground or motive of action. 
A tenet or poſition on which morality is 
founded. : 
To PRINCIPLE, V. A. to eftabliſh, fir, 
or inculcate any tenet or opinion, as à ſtandard, 


in a perſon's mind, 
To PRINK, V. N. [from pronken, Belg. } 
| to prank or deck in a gaudy 
To PRINT, V. A. { . nt, in the 
North from prenta, Iſl. empreint, _ make 
> 
impreſs, ſo as to leave its form. To form by 
To take off any ſentence, letter, or 
1 rom types in mad 
PRINT, S. a mark or form made by prei- 
ſure, Pictures taken by impreſſion from wood 
or copper. The form, fize, or arrangement of 
. e ee eee, ogg" A formal method 
or manner. 
PRINTER, 8. 4 perſon who compoſes, or 
takes impreſſions from types, or from engraved 
plates, by means of a preſs and ink. One 
that takes off e, from plates or wood 
on linnen. 


PRVNTLESS, 8. heving no mark or ir- 
PRVOR, Adj. [Lat] before Graething im 
order. 


time or 
- PRIOR, S.'[ priexr, Fr] the head of a 
convent, next in dignity to an abbot. 
PRVOR, [Matthew] celebrated for the 
[eaſy humour and elegant taſte of his poetical 
writings ; his father, Mr. George Prior, was | 
a reputable citizen and joyner, in London, 
where Matthew was born, July 21, 1664. 
Our author was very young when his father 
died, and was committed by him to the care of 
his brother, a vintner at Charing-Croſs, who 
diſcharged this truſt with paternal 
and at a age, ſent him to Weſtminſter 
ſchool, under the care of Dr. Buſby; where 
he ſoon diftinguiſhed himſelf above his former 
ſchool-fellows, But he was too ſoon taken 
home by his uncle, to breed him to his own 
buſineſs. * He fill found time to indulge the 
bent of his inclination to claſſical learning; in 
which Horace was the author that ſtruck his 
fancy moſt. He was ſoon taken notice of by 
ſome polite company that uſed his uncle's houſeg 
among whom was the earl of Dorſet; who 
being there one day with ſeveral other gentle- 
men of rank, the diſcourſe happened to turn 
upon a patſage in an ode of Horace, and the 
erer their ſentiments, one 
of the gentlemen ſaid, there is, if I am not 
miſtaken, a young fellow in the houſe, who is 
able to ſet us right; and Matt. Prior, 
he was immediately ſent for; aud being defired 
to give his opinion of Horace s meaning on 
frin-| the ode under debate, he did it with ſuch an 
and fo much to the fatis- 


ingenious modeſty, 
— 


Il | 
from that moment. determined to remove him 
from the buſineſs of a tavern, into a way of 
life, for which he was ſo admirably qualified : 
and, accordingly procured.. him to be ſent to 
St. John's college in Cambridge, where he 
very. generouſly helped to ſupport him in a 
handſome manner. He was admitted 1682, 
and proceeding A. B. 1686, was ſhortly after 
choſen a fellow of the college. During his 
reſidence there, he contracted an intimacy with 
Charles Montague, of Trinity-college- in the 
ſame univerſity z and Mr. Dryden having 8 
liſhed this year. his poem, called, The hind 
and panther, Prior joined with Mr. Monta- 
.gue in writing The hind and panther tranſ- 
verſed, to the tory uf the country mouſe and 
the city mouſe, publiſhed, 1687. The next 
.year Mr. Prior wrote his Ode upon the neceſ- 
fary exiſtence of the Deity, for an exerciſe at 
the college, He was now become the admira- 
tion and delight of Cambridge; but however 
could not think of ſpending his life in that 
unactive retreat. Having ſome friends at court, 
he went to London, 1689, and immediately 
applied to his friend Fleetwood Sheppard, eſq; 
with an addreſs that was drawn up peculiar to 
himſelf, and irreſiſtibly engaging. Accord- 
ingly, at the ſolicitation of that gentleman, he 
was introduced, by the ear! of Dorſet, to the 
court; and, 1690, their majeſties appointed 
him ſecretary on the part of the Engliſh, in the 
congreſs at the Hague; the earls of Pembroke 
and Portland, together with the lord Durſley, 
(afterwards earl of Berkley) being ambaſſadors 
and plenipotentiaries. As this was an almoſt 
unexampled ſplendid aſſembly, in which too an 
affair of the laſt importance was under conſi- 
. deration, it gave Mr. Prior an opportunity of 
_exerting all his talents for buſineſs, and he ac- 

uitted himſelf therein, ſo much to the ſatis- 
Faction of his royal maſter, that, in the reſo- 
lution to keep him near his perſon, he ap- 
pointed him à gentleman of his bedchamber. 
This ſituation giving him leiſure to indulge his 
genius, he compoſed ſeveral ſmall pieces of 
poetry, and gladly embraced every occaſion, 
that the events of the war offered, of making 
his poetical talents ſerviceable to the honour of 
his country. Upon the firſt reſolution! moved 
towards ſettling a peace, 1696, be was again 
employed in the poſt of ſecretary to the Eng- 
liſh negociations, at the treaty of Ryſwick, 
1697, having been nominated the ſame year 
principal ſecretary of ſtate in Ireland. In 1698 
= went ſecretary to the embaſly to Francey in 
in which poſt he continyed during the ſucceſſive 
embaſſies of the two earls of Portland and Jer- 
ſey ; he had not been long in France, when one 
.of the officers of the French king's houſhold, 
mewing him the royal apartments and eurioſi- 
ties of Verſailles, pointed in a particular man- 
ner to the victories of Lewis XIV, painted by 
Le Brun; and aſking, © Whether king Wil 
% ham's actions were to be ſeen alſo in his 
& palace. No, Sir, (anſwered the Eng- 
<4 iſh ſecretary) the monuments of my maſter's 
actions ere to be ſeen every where but in his 


„ 


e 
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dun houſe.“ He did not leawe Paris til 
ſome time after the arrival of the third amba. 
ſador there from England, the earl of Mar. 
cheſter, to whom. he was of . ſingular ſervice, 
For though the powers of his royal commiſlicn 
were now ſuperſeded, yet his perſonal qualities 
had rendered him ſo much the delight of the 
French monarch, that he was till particularly 


| Auguſt, 1699, he went thence to king Wil. 
liam at Loo in Holland; whence, after a long 
and very particular audience of his majeſty, he 
departed with his orders by the way of the 
Hague for England, where he arrived about 
the middle of October, and immediately took 
poſſeſſion of the under ſecretary's ſeat, in the 
office of the earl of Jerſey - But he had no 
been many days in this new employment, be. 
fore he was ordered back to Paris, to aſſiſt the 
ambaſſador, with his intereſt in that king, 
upon the affair of the partition treaty. H: 
diſpatched this buſineſs to the entire ſatisfation 
of both the ſovereigns, and returned to Lon- 
don with the quickne d of a courier, This 
ſame year, in Chriſtmas holidays, he printed 
his celebrated poem, called, Carmen ſeculate, 
In the midſt of theſe concerns for the public 
welfare, an 7 was given him, in the 
year 1700, of teſtifying his dutiful regard for 
the reputation of the univerſity, which he 
fulfilled with all imaginable alacrity; and that 
learned body, tlie ſame year, with equal glad- 
neſs, executed the king's mandamus, in con- 
ferring upon him the degree of M. A. The 
earl of Jerſey accepting the poſt of lord cham- 
berlain this year, our under ſecretary's place be- 
came void; but it was not long before he ob- 
tained another the ſame year, which was more 
agregable to his humour; for upon Mr. Locke's 
reſigning his ſeat at the board of trade on ac- 
count of his ill ſtate of health, Mr. Prior was 
appointed to ſucceed him; and was elected a 
repreſentative for Eaſt-Grinſlead, in Suſſex, in 
the new parliament, which met in February, 
1700-1, where he voted for impeaching the 
ſeveral lords, charged with adviſing the partition 
| treaty, Upon queen Anne's acceſſion to the 
throne, a war breaking out again with France, 
our author, conſtantly zealous in his country's 
cauſe, exerted again his poetical talents in her 
honovr ; firſt, in that inimitable letter of his 
to monſieur Beauleau Deſpreaux, occaſioned by 
the victory at Blenheim, 1704; and again, in. 
his Ode, humbly inſcribed to the queen, on 
the glorious ſucceſs of her majeſty's arms, 
1706. But as ſoon as he thought the general 
was too much influenced by private views to 
prolong the war, he honeſtly concurred with 
the inclination of his ſovereign, for peace; 
and, 1710, he joined, with ſome of the bright- 
eſt wits in the nation, in writing the Examiner: 
| where the part of the genaral's conduct w3i 
ſeverely handled. In 1717, when the queen 
determined to treat with France, ſhe pitch 
upon Mr. Prior to carry her demands tos and 
a pacification, z for which purpoſe, be was ap- 


pointed her majeſty's miniſter plenipotents” 


powerful in that court. About the middle of | 
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t court; having been made onę of the 
42 of tho cuſtoms a little before. 
He made all the neceſſary diſpatch which this 
affair required, and returned in a few weeks to 
London, accompanied with the French miniſ- 
ter, Mr. Meſnager, who was furniſhed by his 
maſter with full powers to ſign preliminaries 
and ſome of the meetings in this negociation 
were held at Mr. Prior's houſe ; who, by the 
common requeſt of all the committee of the 

rivy council, intruſted in this matter, was 
joined with them in the commiſſion to ſign 
the articles after the agreement on the part of 
her majeſty, who was likewiſe inclined to join 
him with the two minifters at Utrecht, to take 
care of commercial affairs ; but the high ſpirit 
of the earl of StraFord having poſitively refuſed 
to be joined in commiſſion with a perſon of 
ſo mean an extraction, and threatening to lay 
down his employment, the buſineſs of trade 
was committed to the lord privy-ſeal. How- 
ever, he was ſent again, on the iſt of Auguſt, 
1712, to France, in order to accommodate 
ſuch matters as then remained unſettled in the 
congreſs of Utrecht, From the end of this 
month, he had the appointments and autho- 
rity of an ambaſſador ; and though he did not 
aſſume the public character, till after the duke 
of Shrewſbury's departure, yet the burthen of 
the embafly lay upon him during his grace's 
ſtay, who rather gave a ſanction to it, by his 
high quality, than contributed to the diſpatch 
of the negociations, In the latter end of Oc- 
tober he was ſent to England upon an affair of 
great importance, with a credential letter from 
the French king to the queen, and returned 
with her majeſty 's anſwer about the middle of 
November. Theſe letters are remarkable proofs 
of his being in the higheſt favor at both courts ; 
and he was continued in the poſt of her ma- 
j:tty's ambaſſador and plenipotentiary ; in the 
former as long as ſhe lived. He remained at 
Paris alſo in the character of a public minifter 
ſome months after the acceſſion of king George 
I. at whoſe appointment he was ſucceeded by 
the earl of Stair, who, purſuant to his direc- 
tions, took poſſeſſion of all his predeeeſſor s pa- 
pers. The great change that happened in the 
public management of affairs at this time, oc - 
caſioned Mr. Prior to be detained in France, 
without any public character; and, upon his 
arrival in England, on March 25, 1715, he 
was immediately taken up by an order of the 
houſe of commons, and committed to the 
hands of a meſſenger. -On April x, following, 
he underwent a ſtrict examination, before a 
a committee of the privy-council ; and at the 
concluſion of it was removed from his own 
houſe, where. he had continued till then, and 
laid under a ſtricter confinement in that of the 
meſſengers. Upon the 1oth of June, follow- 
ing, Robert Walpole, efq; (afterwards earl of 
Orford). moved the houſe of commons for an 
impeachment againſt him; and on the 17th he 
was ordered into cloſe cuſtody, and no perfor: 
o be admitted to ſee him, without leave from 
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grace was paſſed, Mr. Prior, who lay ſtill at 
the mercy of the houſe of commons, was one 
of the perſons excepted out of it. Notwith- 


without any further proſecution, or being call- 
ed to a trial. He wrote an account of the pro- 
ceedings in his examination before the com- 
mittee of council, which, together with the 
ill-uſage he thought he had met with in the ſe- 
cret committee of the houſe of commons, oc- 
caſioned him to undertake a defence of himſelf 
and the miniſtry, in the four laſt years of queen 
Anne's reign, in aaſwer to the charge alledged 
againſt them in that report. He ſpent the re- 
mainder of his days, retited from buſineſs, in 
the company of his muſe, being ſettled at 
Down-Hall, a ſmall village in the county of 
Eſſex; which, by the generofity of Robert Harley, 
earl of Oxford, he was poſſeſſed of for his life. 
Having finiſhed his Solomon on the vanity-of 
the world, he made a collection of all 
his poems, and publiſhed them by ſubſcrip- 
tion in one volume folio, with a moſt elegant 
dedication to the dukc of Dorſet, as a greatful 
memorial of his father's patronage of the 
author, Some time after this, he formed a 
defign of writing a hiſtory of his own time; 
which, conſidering or ve On 
in many national tranſactions, the opportu- 
nities, ke had of being well : forme? con- 
cerning others, added to the extraordinary 
talents he poſſeiſed of every part of fine lite- 
rature, could hardly fail of being a very va- 
luable work; but he had made very little 
progreſs in it; when a lingering fever put a 
period to his work and to his life, September the 
eighteenth, 1721, in the fifty eighth year of 
his age; he died at Wimple, a feat of the earl 
of Oxford, ſon to the lord- treaſurer, not far 


according to his own directions, in Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey, where a ſtately monument is erected 
to his memory, for which laft piece of hu- 
man vanity, he ſet a- ut 500 I. by his will; 
bef;des a buſt of himſelſ, done by Coriveaux, 
exquifitely performed, and ſtands at the 

of his monument; the - inſcription 3 
being wrote by Dr. Robert Friend, then 
head maſter of Weſtminſter- ſchool. After his 
death, another ſmall collection of his poems 
was publiſhed ; and fince that, there came our 
a piece in 1749, entitled, the history of his 
own time, compiled from the original manu- 
ſcripts of his late excelleney Matthew Prior, 
elq. and ſome poems in a ſeparate vol 

Notwithſtanding the many high and lu- 
crative employments, which he had 7 25 
„ A 
| St. John's college in Cambridge, 
whieh was 100 only preferment he was then 
poſſeſſed of. We have the following tory con- 
cerning this part of his conduct, that after 
he became a miniſter of ſtate, he was often 
told, that a fellowſhip was to triffling an 
affair for him to keep; particularly when he 
was made ambaſſador, fome perſons intimated 


the ſpeaker ; amd, 1777, when the 46 off to him, that the feloniſhip was hardly con- 


Is... 
* 


AM 


ſtanding this, he was ſoon after diſcharged, 


from Cambridge; and his corps was intered, 


POO | 
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üſtent with that character; but he replied, 
© That every thing he had beſides was pre- 
© carious, and when all failed, that would 
© be bread and cheeſe, at leaſt, "and therefore 
© he did not mean to reſign it, However, 


he made amends for his humour in his will, 
Where he leſt the college à ſet of books, to 


the value of 200 l. to be choſen out of his ſtudy 
by that ſociety; as alſo his own picture, and 
another of the earl of Jerſey, In purſuance 
whereof, all the books, which are in very mag- 


nificient bindings, are placed in the college- 


library, all together in one deſk, which they 
fill, and over it is ſet the benefactor s picture. 
done by La Belle in France; it is at full, 
length, in a ſitting poſture, very richly dreſſed, 
en embaſſadeur, and finely painted; and is 
ſaid to have been a preſent to Mr. prior b 
Lewis XIV. who gave the painter 100 piſ- 
tolcs for it. 

PRYVORESS, S. a lady who is the . 
of a convent of nuns, 

PRIO/RITY, S. the ſtate of bling before 
in time or place. 

PRI OR, S. a convent next in dignity to 
an abbey, 

PRIYSAGE, S. [ priſe, Fr.] a cuſtom 
whereby the king challenges two tuns of wine 
at his own price ont of every bark loaden with 
leſs than on tuns of that commodi 

PRISM, S. [Fr. vpe Gr] a glaſs 
bounded with two equal and parallel triangular 
ends, and three plain and well poliſhed ſides, 
which meet in three parallel lines, running 
from the three angles of one end, to the three 
angles of the other end; uſedin experiments 
on light and colours. 

PFRISMA TIC, Adj. formed like a priſm. 
 PRVSON, S. dr.] 
lefaftors and debtors are confined. 

To PRISON, V. A. to confine in a gaol, 
PRISONER, S. a perſon confined in a 
gaol. One taken by an enemy. 
arreſt, 


PRVSTINE, Adj. [prifinue, Lat.] firſt; 


inal ; former. 


PRI'THEE, a familiar corruption of pray 
thee, for I pray thee. 
PRIVACY, S. the ſtate of being ſecret, | tri 


concealed, or kid, 
knowledge, 
PRI'VATE, Adj. [privatus, Lat.] ſecret, 
Without company ; alone, In no public ſta- 
tion. Particular, In private, - implies, ſe- 


_ PRIVATEER, 8. a ſhip fitted out by pri- 
againſt an enemy. 
5 V'VATENESS, 8. n of being 
tetired, ſecret, or alone. 


A retirement. Joint 


PR IVA/TION, 8. [Fr. privatio, Lat.] 
the act of ing ſomethin ry has had | 
an cexiftence. e abſence of what does na- 


turally belong to a thing. The act of degra- 
ding from an office, 


PRI'VATIVE, Adj. [ privatif, Fr. Fn, bs 


ei vn, Lat.] depriving or robbing a thing of 


that which belongs to it. Conſiſting in the 


| abſence of ſomething ; e 


a place in which ma- 


One under ys 


| Lat.] approved 


PRO 


PRI'VATIVE, 8. that which confifts in 
the abſcence of ſomething elſe, 

PRIVET, S. a plant. The ever-green, 

PRYUVILEGE, S. [Fr. privilegium, Lat.] 
a peculiar advantage, immutiny or right. 

To PRUVILEGE, V. A. to inveſt with 
peculiar rights or immunities, To exempt 
from cenſure or danger, 

PRIVILY, Adv, in a ſecret manner, 

PRIVITY, 8. | privaute, a8 private 


communication, Conſciouſneſs. In the 
plural, the ſecret parts, 

PRIVY, as [ 1 Fr. ] private, aſſigned 
to ſecret . ſed to public. Clandeſ- 


tine; ſecret z conſcious. 
PRIVY, 8. a place of retirement. A ne- 


ceſſary- houſe. 
PRIZE, 8. Ne FT s reward gained 
under, from piſs Fr, 


by conqueſt, 
V. A. appraiſe; 
. Ital. priſer, Fr.] s rate, f — virgh 


To PRIZE, 
" PRIZEFV'GHTER, S. one that fights 


| publickly for money. 


PRO, [Lat.] for ; in defence of, Pro and 
con, for and agai 
| PROBABPILITY » 3; 7 Sub Fr. 
fprobabilitas, Lat.] the appearance of the agree- 
ment, or diſagreement of two ideas, by the 
intervention of proofs, whoſe connection is not 
conſtant, but appears, for the moſt part, to be 
o. 

PRO/BABLE, Adj. [Fr. frobabili, Lat. 

capable of having * arguments rat 

for than againft it, but not certain or demon: 


ſtrative. of 5 
PRO'BAT, S. the proof wills in 
ſpiritual court. 
PROBA/TION, 8. [Fr. probatio, Lat.] 
| proof or evidence, A ſtate of trial or exami- 
nation. A trial before being admitted to a 


monaſtic life. * 
PROBA'TIONARY, Adj. ſerving for 


PROBA'TIONER, 8. one ins fate of 
trial. A novice, 

PROBA'/TUM EST, a Lila expreſſion 
_— 8 the end of a receipt; fignifying it * 


Bb, 8. fro 


"PROBES. J a flender inflro- 
ment or wire n arching the depth of 
wounds, 


To PROBE, V. A. [ probo, Lat.] to 
ſearch a wound by an inſtrument. 

PRO!BESCISSARS, S. ſeiſſars, which 
have a button at the end of one of their ſhanks, 


which is thruſt into a wound. 


PRO/BITY, 'S. [ 25 Bay 25 


"PROBLEM, s, 8. [Fr. erde, Gr] 2 


queſtion p do . 
' PROBLE e Adi. I groblema- 
„ Fr. I uncertain. Diſputable, 


PROBOSCIS, 8 at.] the trunk of an 
elephant, and applied to that part of any other 
al, which reſembles it, NY 


 PRO- 


520 
PROCEDURE, S.[Fr.] a manner of afting 
or conduct. Proceſs or operation, 
To PROCEED, V. A. | proceder, 77 
ids, Lat.] to from one thing or p 
to another, To go or march in haſte, To 
iſſue or raiſe from, To be tranſacted. To 
advance, or make a progreſs, To take ef- 


fect. To be propagated, ' e 1 en by 
an original cauſe, 


PROCEE/D, S. produce or profit; Uſed 
in law and commerce, but not to be imi- 


tated. 

"PROCEEDING, 8. ale, Fr.] pro- der 
erels from one thing or 1 2 

PROCE/RITY, 8. 
tallneſs. 

PROCESS, 8. [ proces, Fr. proceſſus, Lat.] 
2 progreſs or courſe. Gradual progreſs. Courſe, 


[ proceritas, Lat.] 


Methodical and © gradual ſeries. Coutſe of | 


law. 
PROCE/'SSION, 8. rr. eee fo, Lat.) 


train Marching in a ceremonious ſolemnity, | 


A cavalcade, 

To PROCE/SSION, V. N. to march in 
proceſſion or form. © 

To PROCLAYM, V. A. [ Proclamer, Fr. 
freclamo, Lat.] to denounce or publiſh in a 
ſolemn or 
out · law. x. 

PROCLAMA'TION, S. [Fr. proclamatio, 
Lat, ] the act of publiſhing 2 Wal folemnly 
and by authority 


PROCLYVITY, 8. proclivitas, Lat.] 
rey natural inclination or biaſs. Rea- 
ane 


To PROCRA'/STINATE, V. A. [pro- 
r1/inatus, Lat.] to defer or put off from day 
to day. Neuterly, to be dilatory. 

PROCRASTINA'TION, S. [ proeraſtina- 
tio, Lat.] the act of delaying from time to 
time. 

PRO'CREANT, | Adj. 1 procreams, Lat.] 
produttive, propagating 

To PROCREATE, V. A. [ procreatus, | com 
Lat.] to generate or produce as a parent. 

PROCREAYTION, S, {Fr. — Lat.] 

tne act of generating. 

8 Adj. generative or pro- 


1 3 Lcontracted from procura- 
tor, o 


the uni 


| PROCTORSHIP, S. the office f 2 


PROCU/RABLE; Adj. Adj. ¶ from bel TR 
vch may be acquired. : 

*ROCUR AFTION, 8. [from procure] the 
act of cr procuring 
 PROCURAYFOR, 8. [Lat.} a manager, 
tone that tranſacts buſineſs for another. 


*ROCURATO/RIAL, Adj. made by 2 


vQor, 
To PROCU/RE, v. A. [procurs, | Lat. 


"wir, Fr.] to tranſact for another. To 1 


* To 


manner. To tell openly. To | yields 


of another's affairs. An 
torney in a ſpiritual court. — To PROFE 


PRO - 


contrive or obtain by contrivance, To prevail 
on or bring, To act as a bawd or pimp. . 
PROCU/RESS, 8. a female who ſupplies 
with proftitutes 
PRO/DIGAL, Adj. I „Lt. prodiguey 
Fr.] profuſe, ſpending 5 a. Laviſn. of 
. 8. a n who ſpends ny 
exceſs, 
PRODIG A/LITY, $. [pridigatis Fr.] the 
act or quality of ſpending to 
PRODVGIOUS, Adj. eder Fr. 
us vs, Lat.] ſomething w ich cauſes won- 


neſs, or being out of ra rpm rages 
nature. 
PRODVGIOUSLY, Adj. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to amaze. 
ee 8. 


To PRODUCE, V. A. [produco, Lat.] to 
offer to view or notice. To bring as an evi- 
dence. To bear, applied to vegetables. To 
cauſe or generate. e 
5 


PRODUCTION, S. [Fr.] the act of ma- 
king. The thing born or yielded, A com- 


PRODU'CTIVE, Adj. having the power 
5 

PRO EM. 8. Fr. Gr. 
e es [proeme, Fr. ag,, Gr.] 

PROFAN ATION, S. [Fr.] the act of ap- 
' plving any thing facred to common uſe. Irre- 
verence to holy perſons or things. 
PROFANE, Adj. [Fr. profanus, Lat.] 
| wanting in regard to ſacred perſons or things, 

compoſed by men uninſpired, and eee, 

ſecular things, applied to hiftory, 
Not purificd by holy rites. 

To ” PROFAINE, V. 4. 7 ns, Lat 


ns OK ] to apply any thing 


things. o 
PROFA/NENESS, S. want of due reve- 


or perſons ſacred. 
To PROFE'SS, V. A. [H, Fr. goo. 
s, Lat.] to declare one's felf, in the 


lay claim to, or declare one's ill in, 
friendſhip. 


PROFE'SSION,. 8. bi arde-. 

declaration. The act of de- 
| SE TR TEES YI 
' PROFESSOR, E [ profeſſear, Fr.] on 


ployment. A 


| PROFE/SSORSHIP, S. the fiatien or 


TREE a public teacher of „„ 
? Yy To 


aſtoniſhment, from its novelty, great - 


To . | 


ert terms, to be of any opinion or religion x 3 
or ſcience. To declare openly. To declare 


| 
j 
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PRO 
To PP.O/FFER, V. A. 17 
Preferrr, F Fre] to propoſe or offer of one 
* 1 : 
PRO/FFER, S. an offer made. An cffay 
or attempt. 
PROF VCIENCE, PROFICIENCY, . 
| proficient, Lat.] profit. Improvement in any 
thing. 


PROFVLE, 8. (Fr] the fide ann e An 
half face, 

PRO/FIT, S; [Fr.] gain or cudrantage. 
Improvement. 

Te PRO/FIT, V. A. praßter, Fr.] to 
confer benefit or advantage. To improve. To 
gain advantage. To make er eee To 
N be of. uſe. a 

PRO/FITABLE, Adj. ſuch av noſis gain, 
improvement, or advantage. 

PRO FPITABLEN ISS, S. the quality of 
Son ferring gain, improvement, or advantage. 

PRO'FLIGATE, Adj, | profligatus, Lat.] 
abandoning to vice. Loft to virtue and. de- 


PRO/FLIGATE, 8. one that har loft all 
ſenſe of virtue and decency, | 
PRO'FLUENT, Adj. [profixene, Lat.] 
flowing forwards. * Preflaent frreams,”” Nit. 
PROFOUIND, Adj. {profndus, Lat. 2. 
Ford, Fg Para deſceuding below the ſurface, 
290 with reſpe& to the fituation of other 
things. Not cafily underſtood. ar ys by 
inteaſe ſtudy, 
FROTOUND, S. the ſea or abyſs, 
PROFOU'NDLY, Adv, with great reach 
of knowledge er conttivancde. 
PROFOU!NDNESS, 8. depth, applied to 
or knowledge. 
PROFU'SE, Adi. [ profulus, Lat.] laviſn: 
Liberal or abounding to excels, 
PROFU'SENESS, S. Wann, expence 
or plenty to exceſs. | 
PROFUISION, 8. [Fr. profile, Lat.] ex- 
ttavagance, or exceſs in e Hberality or 
abundance. | 
To PROG, V. N. te vob, teal, or ſhift | 
* meanly for victuals. 
PROC, 8. victuals, or proviſions of any 


Lat. 
ne's own 


| 


kind. 
| REO Fo 8. hone] an anceſtor, | 


or relation in a direct line | | 

PRO GEN, S. Þragente, Fr. progenies 

t.] a race: Offpring. , "| te 

PROGNO'STIC, Adj. progiftique, Fr. 
ſce PaoaxosTICATE}- betokening diſeaſe or 
recovery before. b 2 | 

- PROGNO'STIC, 8. the {kill of foretelling 
4 or their events. A prediction. 

To PROGNO'/STICATE, V. A. from 


ge, and yawoxe, Gr.] to foretel or fore o- | 


by means of ſome token, 
PROGNOSTICA!TION, S. the act of 
foreknowing or 1 by ſome token. 
PROGRESS, S. | progres, Fr. progre 
Lat.] courſe. Paſſage. Motion forward, , = 
rovement, A circuit or journey. 
PROGRE/SSION, 8. [Fr. progreſfo, Lat.] 
a regular and gradual. vance. Motion; 


8. 


PR O' 

-PROGRP/SSIVE, Ad, [progreſs 55 
2 furward : advancing Karte inc t 
dua : N 
To PR OHI'BIT, V. A. seng, Lat.] 1 

to forhid by authority, To or hinder, 

' PROHIBVTION, $. [ Fr. probibitio, Lat.] CC 
the = = forbidding, including the idea of fe 
To PROJE/CT, V. A. . Lat.] to py 
throw out or caſt forward, To exhibit a form ci 

or repreſentation, alluding to that in a looking 
glaſs. To contrive ; from ee Fr. To; ut to 
out or ſhoot forward, fre 

PRO/JECT, 8. a „„. 

PRO E/CTILE, S..a body caſt forwards, ya 
upwards, or put in motion. | 
e g or Ag. [Fr.] impetled for. fer 
| 
PROJE/CTION, 8. che act of ſhooting rea 
forwards, A plan or delineation. A ſcheme inc 
or plan of action, In chemiſtry, an operation apf 
or the eriſis of an tion. ; 
PROTE/CTOR, S. one that employs him- hel 
ſelf in ing ſchemes or defigns. One that WW he: 
forms wild and imprgcticable ſehemes. ] 
PRO E'CTURI S. a jutting out. ſpe: 
ms ATE, Adj. le 12 oblate ady 
or flat | 
PROLEGO'MENA, 8. [Sr r.] a previous F 
or introductory diſcourſe. grin 
PROLE/PTICALLY, Adv. by way of an- q 
ticipation or prevention. Lat 
PROLETA'RIAN, | Adj. mean; vile, dec] 
c  Pyoletarian tything men. Hudib, P 
PROLIFIC, PROLVFICAL, Adj. r. 1 
lifique, Fr, roles and facia, Lat.] fruitful to p 
| children. - Productive. P 
| PROLIFICA*TION, 8. generation of chil- teac 
P 
PROLUX, Adj. [ prot Xe, Fr, bab, Lat. } look 
long ; z tedious by leng dow! 
PROLUXITY, S. * pralixith, Fr.] the qui cline 
lity of being tireſome through length. ſenſt 
PROLOC TOR, S. [Lat.] a foreman or P 
perſon choſen by a ſociety to be their ſpeaker. ſtoop 
PROLOGUE, 8. [Fr. age and aoyos, Gr. ] Deſc 
an introductory diſcourſe, peculiarly app ied to P 
a ſpoken before a play. 2 for 
To PRO'LOGUE, V. A. to introduce by P] 
2 formal diſcourſe. | Lat, 
To eee v. A. [prolong Fr. perſo 
to en out. put off longer tauto 
PROLONGATION, 8. [Fr.] the act of Ti 
lengthening. to a longer time. Fr.; 
: FROLUSION, 85 | [proluffe, Lat.] an en- uter 
tertainment or di late. 
PROMINENT, Adj. [promirem, La. 2: 
ſtanding out beyond the other parts. atro, 
PRO/MINENCY,, 8. [progtinentia, La. PR 
the quality of Randing out beyond the other ume 
þ opinie 
| PROMPSCUOUS, 4 Adj, | [prendſenus, Leid 
mingled : Confuſed z without diſtinction, rough 
PRO!MISE, s. (Fr, proneiſam, Lat.) fi PR 


$3011” 


| rance given of to be done, or 
benefit. to be conferred, Tire, Mw} 
or ground of 1 | 


caurſe forward; paſſage ; improvement. 


* 


PRO PRO 


00 give . a. A. [promiſes Lat. ot by Res 15 To 

nefit to be conferred. Le ms” to aſſure by from falling. To ſuſtain or ſupport. 

words: PROP, S. any thing uſed to keep a thing 
PRO/MISSORY, Adj. ¶ promiſforius, Lat.] from m falling 

containing profeſſion of ſome t to be con- GABLE, Adj. [propagate] ſuch 

ferred, or of ſome debt to be paid. Iss may be ſpread or contiued by ſu | 
PRO/MONT, PRO'MONTORY, S. — To PRO'PAGATE, V. A. 7 propagatary 

montoire, Fr, um, Lat.] a head- Lat.] to continue or ſpread by generation or 

cipe, or highland jutting into the ſea, ſucceſſive production. To extend or widen, 
To PROMO/TE, V. A. [ promotus, Lat.] To promote. To have offspring. 

to forward, or advance. To prefer or exalt, PROPAGA/TION, 8. [Fr. propagatis, 

from promaumoir, Fr. Lat.] continuance or ſpreading by generation or 
PROMO “TER, 8. one that forwards, ad- ſucceſſive laboyrs and production. 

vances, or encourages. To PROPEL, V. A. | propels, Lat.] to 
PROMO/TION, S. advancement or pre- drive forward. 

ferment, PROFENSE,. Ad. Þ us, Lat.] in- 
PROMPT, Ad. prompt, Fr.] quick ; _ or diſpoſed ; ; to either good or 

ready, Willing, without ary new motive or 

incentive, Ready, or bg immediately,  FROPENSION, PROPENSITY, 8. 

applied to payment, [Fr. propen/te, Lat. diſpoſition to any thing 
To as = 1 Phys erer e 12 854. 40 3 s 

help a perſon when at a Joſs in repeating! A re, Fr. proprius, 

ek: og Ps To remind, © 7 Lat.] peculiar, 8 ſo as to diſ- 

PRO'MPTER, S. one who aſſiſts a public | tinguiſh it from others. In grammar, noting 


ſpeaker when at a loſs; or who perſuades or ſ or diſtinguiſhing an individual. Natural. "Fit; 
adviſes a perſon to do a thing. adapted; qualified. Exact; juſt. Tall or 
PRO/MPTINESS, S. readineſs; —_—_ EE LEN EDS 
PROMPTUARY, S. [ promptuaire, PRO/PERLY, Adv. in a fit or ſuitable 
jrimptuarium, Lat.] a ftorehouſe, or magazine, | manner. In a ſtrict ſenſe. 
To PROMU'/LGATE, v. A. [ promutgarus, PRO/PERNESS, S. the quality of being 
Lat.] to publiſh or make known by publick tall and-well made. 
declaration, PRO/PERTY; 8. a ſecondary effential 
PROMULGA/TOR bliſher. mode, quality, or attribute of a thing which 
To PROMULOR, "Ag 8 Lat.] is peculiar to it, diſtinguiſhes it from” other 
to publiſh, or teach openly, things, and is inſeparable from it. A 5 7 
POMU/LGER, S. one that publiſhes, or Right of poſſeſſion. Poſſeſſion: The ching 
teaches openly. poſſeſſed in ones own right; 
PRONE, Adj. [pronus, Lat a] bending or | To PRO/PERTY, V. A. to 3 
looking downwards. Lyi the face | qualities. To feize as belonging 
downwards. Sloping, 1 to place. In- PRO/PHECY,”S. I epalia, 87.1 2 de- 
clined, or diſpoſed | to; ene uſed in an ill |claration of ſomething future. 
ſenſe, and followed by o. } To PRO/PHESY, v. N. to foretel ſome- 
PRONENESS, the ſtate of 1 thing future. In ſcripture language, to preach 
ſtooping, or lying with the face downwards. | by divine inſpiration. 3 n 7 
Deſcent, Inclination ; uſed in an ill ſenſe, PRO PHET, 8. YI Fr.] one that 
PRONS, S. [ ben, Belg. to * foretels ſomething fo 
a fork with two Gerten PRO PHET ESS, 8 e-. Fr.] 2 
PRO/NOUN, 8. . | woman that future events 
Lat.] in grammar, a word led 5 of a} PROPHETIC, PROPHE'TICAL, AG. 
perſon's name, in order to avoid repetition or | [ propherique, Fr.] n or f 


5 5 
RONOUNCE, - V. A. [| prononcer, 
Fr, "T8 Lat.] to ſpeak or ſp To} 
utter or deliver in public. To form or articu- 
late, To ſpeak with confidence or pn 
PRONUNCIAfTION, S. r. prominej-" 
4410, Lat.] the aft or manner "uttering. 1 
PROOF, S. EE evidence or ar- 
qument made to'confirm or eftablith a faR or | .PROPITIATION, Y 3 Fr.]. 
opinion. Teſt or trial. "qe temper. Ca- | the act of appeaſing anger or refentment. Tha 
N In printing, the e man pee e , e eee 
rough dra ſheet when firſt pulled. dered favourable. 
oog, AH. [though uſed x an ajevtive, PROPPTIATORY, Adj. . [propiciataire, 
cal expreſſion for, of proof] Fr. having the power to appeaſe or reconcile. 
; ale to! ret, Uſed with „ PROPPTIOUS, Adj | 
er egain | _ ere; kind; 
| 3” TEA 


1 


HS os 


PRO 


 PROPPITIOUSNESS, 8. the quality of 2 reward, for any one that ſhall bring his head, 
being favourable, kind, or reconciled, The act of dooming- the life of a perſon ty e 
. * PROPO'NENT, S. [ propenenz, Lat.] one | death, and his goods to eonfiſcation, t 
that makes a 8 : . PROSE, S. i preſa, Lat.] language not 
PROPORTION, S. [ Fr. preportio, Lat. ] | confined to numbers, limitted quantity of fl . 
the comparative relation of one thing to ano- | lables; or jingle of verſe, 4 
ther, quality or degree. Degrees in har- To PRO/SECUTE, V. A. of: froſecutuz, c 
mony. Size, [Lat.] to continue endeavours, To carry on. a 
To PROPO/R TION, V. A. [proportionner, To proceed or continue in any conſideration or v 
Fr.] to adjuſt or equal in comparative degrees, | diſquiſition. In law, to ſubdue, 
To form with ſymmetry. 5 PROSECU*TION),” 8. an | endeavour to . 
PROPO'RTIONABLE, Adj. adjuſted or | carry on. A continued attempt, or a conti- 
ſuited by comparative relation. Fit. nuation of an attempt. A ſuit agaleſt a per- 
PROPORTIONAL, Adj. eee wh, r ny #7, 
having a ſettled comparative relation; havingaſ PROSECU/TOR, S. one that continu: if 
certain degree of equality; bcaring 4 rela- his endegyours or carries on any thing. One 
tion to another thing with which it is compared. | who ſues another for ſome crime. ti 
PROPORTIONATE, Adj. ſuited, ad-| 'PRO/SELYTE, 8. [Tgoreuleg, Cr.] one 
jaſted, or bearing ſome reſpect to another thing | that is perſuaded to c his religic us lenti- p 
compariſon. : | wy ments. A convert, | 0! 
To PROPO'RTIONATE, v. A. to adjuſt| To PRO/SEL,/TE, v. A. to induce a pe- b 
according to ſettled rates. ſon to change higgeligion, | of 
PROPO/SAL, S. a ſcheme or dufign offer-] PROISODY,'S. [proſedia, Lat. and Gr.] ot 
ed to confideration or acceptance. | that part of grammar, which teaches the ſound 
To PROPOSE, V. A. [ propoſer, Fr. pro- | or quantity of ſyllables, and the meaſures of or 
tus, Lat.] to offer for conſideration, To | verſe, . | 3 li 
y ſchemes or intend. PROSOPOPOEMA, S. [Gr.] in rhetoric, w 
PROPOSYTION, S.-#Fr. propoſitio, Lat.] | a figure in which things are repreſented 2s if w 
a ſentence in which any thing is affirmed or | they were perſons. 0 
denied, and offered for aſſent or denial, An] PRO SPECT, S. [ proſpe&us, Lat, ] aviey th 
offer. | 8 PLES of ſomething diſtant or abſent. A place which or 
To PROPOUIND, V. A. [frepone, Lat.] | affords an extended view. An object of vicy, 
to offer to conſideration. To propoſe. © | Regard to ſomething future, | te 
- PROPRVETARY, S. {proprietaire, Fr.]J | PROSPE/CTIVE, Adj. viewing at a di 
a poſſeſſor in his own right. | _» tape, Acting with foreſight. x to 
PROPRIETARY, Adj. belonging to a| To PROSPER, V. A. [proſpee, Lat.] th; 
certain owner. E + ,- {to make happy. To be ſucceſsful ; to thrive, ch 
PROPRIETOR, S. a. perſon that has an | from proſperer, Fr. Be ga, | 
excluſive right. A poſſeſſor. INT , PROSPERITY, S. Fproſperitas, Lat.] 2 der 
PROPRVETY, S. Fropriete, Fr. pro- ſtate wherein things ſucceed according to our 
rietas, Lat.] an excluſive. right. Accuracy, | wiſhes, and are productive of affluance and Fr 
Juſtneſs, or fitneſs. : | wealth, oy. 
PROPT, uſed by poetical writers inſtead of o PRO'STITUTE, | V. A. [ prefitutas 105 
Propped the participle paſſive of Pzoy. Lat.] to ſell to wickedneſs or expoſe for vi 
o PROPUGN, V. A. I prepagre, Lat.] purpoſes, generally uſed of women fold to an m 
to deſend, juſtify, or vindicate. EY: ' | ſwer the cravings of luft, either by themſcl. 
_ _PROPU'GNER, S. one who defends, juſ- or athers. 3 for 
„%%% = PRO/STITUTE, S. one that will do an | 
PROPULSION, S. [ propulſus, Lat.] the |thing for money. A public ſtrumpet. an 
2& of driving forward. I PROSTITUTION, S. the at of fettin | 
_  PRORE. S. ſ prora, Lat.] the Prom of | or. being ſet to ſale. The life of a pub to 
à a ſhip; uſed in poetry, fi ſtrumpet. e IS xe | 
_ -- PROROGA?/TION, S. [Fr. ęraregatia,, PRO'STRATE, Adj. .. La 5 
Lat.] continuation; the deferring to a longer | Johnſon accents it on the ſecond ſyllable] hi int 
-and f time. The interruption of the ſeſ- at length, lying on the ground in adoration. 23 
ſion of parliament by royal authorit/. Io PRO STRATE, V. A. e = 
To PRORO'GUE, V. A. [prevege, Lat. Lat.] to lay flat or throw down. Jo fall don 
+ proroger, Fr.] to protract or prolong. To put in adoration. 8 to! 
of to another tune J | PRO'STRATION, S. | profternation, F. l 
 PROS#'IC, Adi. [roſaicus, | Lat, pro- the act of falling down in adoration. _ 8 
eiue, Fr.] belonging to proſe. Reſembling |-, PRO/STYLE, [meocvhcgs Gr.] 2 buis 8 
ptoſe. | e eb; | having pillars only in the font. fn 
- Te PROSCRVBE, v. A. [proferibe, Lat.] | PROSY!LLOGISM,' S. the connection | 
0 dem to deſtruction. To interdict. | two fyllogiſms, in ſuch a monner, that l Lat 
- » » PROSCRVPTION,.S..' [ proſeriptio,. Lat.] |conclufion of the firſt is the major er rund : 
the act of writing down a perſon's name in a the ſollowi * at 5 | Lat 
Lit, and poſting it in ſome public. place with x PROTA'SIS,'S. [or.] a maxim po , * 


7 


exchange by one on whom it is drawn, is au- 


. Into.leneth or delayin 
To PROTRUDE, V. A. [procrade, Lat.]| por 


PRO 


poſition, In the ancient drama, the firſt part 
of pints which explains the argument of 
the piece 

To PROTF/CT, v. A 5 Lat.] 
to defend or cover from any ev 

PROTE/CTION, 8. [Fr.] a defence or 
cover from evil. A kind of paſſport, whereby 
a perſon is exempted from being preſſed or other- 
wiſe moleſted, 

PROTE/CTOR, 8. [| proteftexr, Fr.] 2 
4:fender or one Wh guabds from danger. A 

on formerly intruſted with the care of the 

ingdom during the King's minority. 

"PROTPCT RESS, 8. a female that defends 
from evil, and favours any undertaking, _ 

To PROTEND, V. A. [ protendo, Lat.] 
to hold out or ſtreteh forth 

To PROTEST, V. N, [ proteſior, Lat. 
rotefter, Fr.] to give. a folemn declaration of 
one's Wen To note the non- payment of a 
bill of exe 
of the e cop Actively, to prove; ſhow, 
or give evidence. To call as a witneſs. 

PROTE'/ST, S. 2 ſolemn declaration of 


one's opinion, generally applied to that pub- | 


liſhed by peers in parliament when they diſagree 
with a majority. An i or writing 


wh:reby a perſon on non-payment of a bill of 
thoriſed to claim -it from either of the indorſers 


or the drawer. 


teſtant. 

PRO TEST ANT, 8. a perſon who belongs 
to the reformed religion, as delivered by thoſe 
that at firſt proteſted | againſt the errors of the 
church of Rome, 
 PROTESTA'TION, 8. [Fr.] a folemn 
deelaration of any fat, Teſolution, or opinion. 


PROTHO'NOTORY,._ S. * 


Fr.] the head regiſter, 
bac S. 5 Fr. pale 

x\xev, Or. ] the of any writing. 
PROTOMA/RTYR, S. [Gr.] the firſt 

martyr. 

PROTTOPLAST,. S. Cor.] ſomething 

formed firſt to ſerve as a model, 

PROT OT Y/PE, S. [Fr. Tmgwrouree Gr.] 

original by. which. any thing is formed. 

To PROTRA/CT, V. A [protrattus, Lat.] 

to dry out, . lengthen, or delay. 
PROTRA/CTER, S. one who draws out 

any thing to a tedious length. A mathematical 

inſtrument uſed in meaſuring angles. 
. S. the act of drawing 


an 


to thruſt forward. 
PROTRU/SION, «Sfp Lang Lat.] the 
act of t forwa 
PROTU/BERANCE,S. 1 Lat.]: 
{umething ſwelling above the other parts. 
| PROTURERANT, Ad. [* 
Lat.] to ſwell out or the r parts. 
To PROTU!BERANT, V. A. 
Lat.] to ſwell out or beyond 3 ocher parts. 
PROUD, A 


4» 


vande, Belg. 


and claim payment of either | 


PRO 


'beauty, + Dan. to adorn] Having two 
high an opinion of one's own excellencies, and 
too mean a one of thoſe which belong to ano- 
ther. Daring. 1 
on. eee Sallacious, applied to 
tes. Fungous, a Gal to fleſh, 

To PROVE, proto, 
Lat,] to confirm or how argurnent or teſti- 
mony. To try, bring to the teſt, or experi- 
ence, To ſound by experiment. To ſuccred. 

PROVE/DITOR, PROVEDORE, 8. 
[ proveditore, Ital.] ove who undertakes to pro- 
cure Lu 5 an 
PRO VENDER, 8 3 Fr. 
9 8 4 Fe for cutie: Ha y and — 

VE proverbe, prover- 
bium, Lat.] y received eee ap- 
plied on Cd occafions as à rule of life, 
A word, name, and obſeryation commonly re- 
ceived or uttered. 

To PRO/VERB, V. A. to mention as a 
commonly received laying or maxim. 

PR OVERBIAL, Adj, uſed 3 2 . or 
common ſentence. 

To PRO VIDE, v. A. Foils, Lat.] 
to procure beforehand ; to get ready ; to pre- 
pare. To ſtipulate or make conditions. Uſed 
with again, to take meaſures for counter - 
acting or eſcaping any ill. Uſed with for, to 
take care of beforehand. Provided that, im- 


| + plies, on theſe terms or conditions. 
PRO/TESTANT, Adj. belonging to a pro- 


PRO/VIDENCE, S. forefight diſplayed in 


taking meaſures beforehand. Frugality, found- 
ed on a regard to futury. The care or interpo- 
[ion of the Deiry by which all things 8 

| preſerved. 

| PROVVIDENT, Adj. [ providens, 2 
Pa prudent, or IRS, meaſures befor 

PROVIDENTIAL, Aj. effected 8 — 
to be referred to, the interpoſition of 

PRO/VIDENTLY, Adv. with ck, 
2 ot, or frugality founded on a regard te 

tory. 

PRO/VINCE, 8. =, | Eat. 

4 conquered country. An 1 oo 
culiar to a perſon. 

PROVINCIAL, Adj. belonging to a — 
vince, cppoled to one's native country : Fo- 
reign; rude, unpotſhed, Belonging to an 
archbiſhop” s juriſdiction.” 

PROVVSION, S. Fr. provife, Lat] the 
20 af getting beforehand. Meaſures taken 
beforehand. Stock collected. Victuals, food, 
or provender. A term or condition. 
| A oo Adj. provided for tem · 

need. 

 PROVPSO, S. Ja condition or term. 

4 "PROVOCA/ 110 S. Fr. Oe 
Lat. ] an act by which Row cauſed: 
ow, an appeal to a judge. 

PROVO/CATIVE, S. any thing which 
. 

Ta PRO VOK E, v. A. Lr. Fe. 
frovece, Lat.] to rouſe, do exene by aſfence. 
To make angry or offend. To cauſe, promote, 


22.5 


Veg, from 7545 


feeling TEES | 


or excite. To chatlenge. To move or induce. 
„„ PRO- 


> * 
1 
* 
p ; 83 
. G ; 
b 


© PROVOST, 8. the chief“ —— Inter}. uſed ay an expreſſion of 
of any body or eee of an Jo. t and diſtegard, 7 te 
army. | "PT SAN) S. [Fr.] a medicinal drinle made 
*PROW, 8. [prove, Fr.] the hend or for of barley boifed with liquorice, raiſins, &c, ta 
part of a ſnip. PTY/ALISM, S, [#loaxopor Gr.] a fa 
PRO'WESS, 8. [prouefh, Fr.} bravery; | livation, foi 
military courage. PU/BERTY, S. [ puberte, Fr.. pubertas, 
To PROWL, V. A. to rove over. To | Lat.] the time of life when the two ſexes ripen 00 
wander in ſearch of prey. | to their perfect ſtate, 


-PRO'XIMATE, Adj, [ prozimut, Lat.] | PU'BLICAN, S. [ pablicarus, Lat.] a tol! 12 
next * the ſeries or order of our ideas or rea- | gatherer, In low language, one who keeps an 
ſoning; near and immediate. alehouſe. a" 
PRO'XIME, Al Fproximus, Lat.] next. | PU/BLIC, Ad. public, Fr. publicus, Lat.] 
PROXIMITY, 9 -forevimita Lat.] the | belonging to a Rate or nation, oppoſed to pri- 
Rate of being near. vate. Open or penerally known. Regarding th 
PRO/XY, S. [by contraction from procu - not private intereſt, w at'of the community, ; 
racy] the agency of another, The ſubſtitu- applied to erſons. Vac 1 8 enter- hl 
tion of another inſtead of one's ſelf. A perſon | tainment; f ollowed Phy | 
ſubſtituted or deputed to act inſtead of another,  PU/PLLIC, S. the page nh body of 4 ſtate, oo 
PRU DE, S. [Fr.] a woman affectedly nice | nation, or mankind, General notice. pl 
and modeſt. | PPUBLICA'TION, $, 3 Lat.] ou 
' PRU/DENCE, 8. [Fr. prodettia, Lat.] the a&t of making generally known, or of * 
. the act of ſuiting words and actions according] common uſe, : | 
to the circumſtance of things. | To PU'BLISH, V. A. [ publi ter, Fr. pab- 
_ "PRU/DENT, Adj. [Fr. prodens, 2 lieb, Lat.] to diſcover or make generally khown, 
ordering actions or words with a proper rey To put forth to ſale. | W 
to their conſequences. xr PU/DDER, 8. ſee Peru. 8 
PRU/DENTLVY,, Adv. in a Ailereet or ju- | To PU DD ER, V. N. [fe beruf to 
15 dicious manner. make a tumult or * La 
PRU/DERY, 8. too great an affectation of PU/PDING, 8. [bouding, Fr. puding, 
8 Aiceneſs or modefty. Swed.] a kind of food boiled i in a bag, ot 1 
j PRU!DISH, Adj. affectedly grave or nice, | ſtuffed in the guts of ſome animal. . 
= To PRUNE; v. A. to lop'or free trees from PU!/DDING-TIME, S. dinner-time or time Bill 7! 
| | heir ſuperfluous branches. To clear from any] to begin dinner, the pudding being formerly the | 
excreſcence, firſt diſh ſervet up. Ls 
„ _ PRUNE,S, Fr. pranum, Lat, ] a dried plum. PU/DDLE,*S, a ſmall quantity of muddy 
 PRUNWL, S. an herb. water 
"PRUNELLO, a kind of Af woven with | To PUDDLE, V. A. to make thuddy, 
a mixture of fx and worſted, of which cler- POPRILE, Adj. [Fr. at Lat.] te- thr 


gymens gowns are made. A kind of plum, ſembling on being So te child. = 
from prunelle, Fr, PU'RELITY, S. . or the 5 
. PRUNING-HOOK, PRU/NING-KNIFE, | ſtate of childhood. 5 
$. 2 hook or knife uſed in cutting off the fi- _- PUTT, S. fee Pxrwer. 
yous branches of trees, PUFF, S. [puf, Perf. te, Belg] INE ; | 
PRU/RIENCE, PRU/RIENCY; S. [pru- | blaſt of breath. A ſmall blaſt of wind. 
- views, Lat.] as intuhoderate defire or | muſhroom. Any thing light, porous, br 4 
appetite. ſwelled with wind. An inſtrument made of M 


- To PRY, v. A. to peep de To | threads faſtened round a ſtick at one end, uſed 
' took curiouſly, officiouſly, or lihpertinently ; to powder hair with. Any hyperbolical or er- 5 


7 . aſed with 7 aggerated commendation. © 
3 S. | pſalmt, Sax. 5 Gr.J| To PFF, V. A, [ſee the noun, been, 
/ ymn or four on ſome holy ſubject. Belg. baffare, Ital. bufar, Span.] to fwellthe 
8 Da . # rhef. Sax. Pſalmiſte, | cheeks with included breath. To blow with 7 
Fr. ] a writer or compoſer of " 0des on boly | quick blaſt." To breathe. thick-and hard, To 
- . Jubjedts. ' commend to exceſs or without reaſon, To 
- - PSA/LTER, 855 [ pſattere, 842.1 Ly book | ſwell with pride. To raiſe the price of good: 
cCe.ontaining the pſalms, at an auction, by inducing others to bid beyond 
PSA LTERT, S. 5 kind of . or dulei- | their value. 
mer played 6 ths ſticks. PFFER, 8. one that extols to exceſs. 
' PSEU?DO, S. [from Fevdvt, Or.] implies One that raiſes the price of goods at an auction, 
F falſe, and is uſed as a Prefix in words derived | by drawing in perſons to * nd their value. 
= — * JOGEa falſe wy PU*FFIN, *S. [? 10 ne” 
© *-, PSEUDOG HY, 8. writin A Rind vf fih. filled with du 
br ſpelling * af 1 | *PU!FFY, Adj. Als ag flatulent. Tumid, 
Son ogr. 3. llabo hu, Gt.) | applied ts Rite. 


falſchbod of ſpeech, UG, 8. [pige, Sax. © girl] name give 
CET cher animal. PUGH- 


1 of 


PUM 8 5 


PUGH, Intesj. a word uſed to expreſs con- 


tempt. 
PU'GIL, 8. ile; Fr.] What be 
eee Ry, the orefinger, 


PUGNA/CIQUS, Lat. 
_ E 34 


fond of fighting. - 
PUV/SSANCE, 8. [Fr.} power # to over- | 


come or ace 


PUI'SSANT, Adj, Fr.] able to overcome | 


any reſiſtance, or accompliſh any undertaking. 
PUKE,'S, [perhaps ned reit the ſonnd 
a vomit. | 


To PURE, V, A. mit. 
PULCHRETUDE, 8. [ eber nude, Lat.] 
the quality of the idea of- beauty. 


canveying | 
To PULE, v. N. | piauler, Fr.] to cry | pe 


hke a chicken. To-cry or whimper. 

To PULL, 8. te draw towards one with | 
continued violence, To draw forcibly. To 
pluck or gather, applied to fruits, To draw 
out the entrails of a fowl. Uſed with downs, ' 
to ſubvert, ruin, or demoliſh, To degrade. 

PULL, $. the act of drawing with force. 

PU/LLET), 8. [ puter, Fr.] a young hen. 

PU'LLEY, S. _ Fr.] a little wheel, 
vith a channel round its 


i and turning 
round a pivot. 

To PULLULATE, V. A. LPallulutus, 
9 to germinate, bud, or grow. 

'LMONARY, PULMONIC, AG. [pul- 

nonet, Lat.] belonging to the longs. 

PULP, S. [ Fr. pu/pa, Lat.] any e 
The foft or fl part of fruit, 

PU/LPIT, 1 tre, Fr, 
Lat,] a place raiſed on high, whereon a public 
ſpeaker ſtands. The higher deſk in à church, 
from whence the minifter delivers his ſermons. 

PULSE, S. ¶ puſſus, Lat.] the beating or 
throbbing of the heart and arteries, Alternate 
expanfion and contraction. Leguminous plants. 
To feel one's * Pulſe implies figuratively, Way 
to know one's mind. 

To PULSE, V. N. to beat like the pulſe, 

PU'/LSION, 8. \ pulſus, Lat.] the act o 
forcing or tiving forward. 

PUILVERABLE, S. capable of being re- 
duced to duſt. 

To PULVERIZ E, v. A. [pubveriſer, Fr.] 
to reduce to duſt or powder. 

PU LVH, 8. 
or odours, : 

PU!MICE, S. [pumer, eit, Lat.] the 
kay or cinder of fans foſſil ; pum Lat] the 
by fire. Its texture is lax, ſpongy, full of lit- 


tle pores and cavities; it is of a pale whitiſh ment. 


colour, and is found near volcanoes. 
PU'MMEL, S. ſee Pot. 
PUMP, S. pempe, Belg. and Fr.] 2 ma- 


thine formed. on the principles of a 5 by 


which water is drawn up from A hoe 


with a thin turned ſole. 


To PUMP, v. Aves weil nine To 


throw out or draw up water by a pump. | 
PU'MPION, 8. 2 plant which bears an ob- 
or long fleſhy fruit, having ſometimes an 
hard, rugged rind, with nobs and farrows ; 
. * 


dvilken, Lat.] feet ſcent 


PUN 


edged, as it were, with a ring, and fixed to a 
ſpongy ſubſtance. 

Pix, 8. a.quibble or cquivocation arifing 
from the uſe of a word which has two different. 
meanings. 

To PUN, V. A. 2 ar to vſe a word 
in two different 
To PUNCH, V. A. [peingonner, Fr. to 
make a hole by driving à pointed iftrument, 
To beat with the fiſt, 


PUNCH, 8. a pointed infirument drfvert 
by a blow to make holes. A liquor made of 
rum or . oranges or lemons, water and 
ſugar. The buffoon or har _ of a puppet 
ſhow, from ello, I A thort fat 

ion. N : 
PUNCHEON, 8. 2 „ Fr.] an in- 
ſtrument driven to make a or impreſſion. 


rs liquid meaſure containing eighty- four 

gallons. 

| PU/NCHER, 8. an inrument that makes 

a hole or impreflion, when driven by. a ham- 

mer, &c. : 
PUNCTILIO, 8. [Hal from! . 

Lat.] a ſmall nicety of behaviour, A nice 

point of exactneſs. 

PUNCTPFLIOUS, Adj. exact in the moſt 


trivial parts of 


of breeding. 
PUNCTO, 8. une, Span. fun 
on . The point in 


Ng. 

PUNNCTUAL, Adj. { punfuel, Fr.] com- 
priſed or conſiſting in a point. Exact; nice in 
the moſt trifling or minute circumſtances. 

tir S. ſcrupulous exatt- 
neſs, 

PUNCTUA'TION, S. [ prafuation, Fr.] 
the act of ſetting the flops or proper names to 
ſentences. 

'PU!NCTURE, S. [ punts, Lat.] 2 hole 
made with a ſharp pointed inftrument. 

PU'NGENCY, S. the power of pricking, 
or cauſing a ſenſation of actimony or 
on the tongue. The power of affecting the 
mind. 

PU!NGENT, Adj. Lees, Lat.] prick - 
ing. Affecting the tongue with ſenſation of 

ſo or aeridneſs. 
INISE, S. [ punai . 77 2 

To PUNISH, V. Lat. pumr, 
Fr.] to chaſtiſe: To afffict Turns penalties of 
death, Ser AJ. [pur _ J 

PU/NISHABLE a 7 r. 
worthy of capable of punithe 


PUNISHMENT, S. [punifſement, Fri] 
- | any penialty or pain inflicted, on account of the 
violation of ſome law, 

PU/NITIVE, 8. 2 Lat.] inflicting 
pain or puniſhment for the violation of ſome 
law. 

Wi 8. [png Sax] 2 common pro- 

PUNSTER, 8. Un an } a low wit who 
deals in words that have 2 : 

To 'PUNT, . 
ombre. 


{ 


* 
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| PUR 
5 PUNY, Adj. I Fr. young : Inferior, } 
PUNY, s age yon "_w nee. 
enced, A novice. 


To pub, þ N. to bring forth whelps, 

- PUPIL, S. | Ppilla, Lat.) the apple of 
the eye. A ſcho S of 
à tutor, 

E 1 S. the Kate of a ſcholar, or 

-- PUPP/ET, 8. [ puper, ped, Fr, pups, Lat.) a 

image moved by Forings and imitating 
the geſtures of an actor. A perſon entirely 
under the direction of another, 

PU!PPET-SHOW, 8 . drama or play per. 


formed by wooden images moved by wires. ters 


PU/PPY,'S. [ ponper, | Fr.] a whelp, or 
the iſſue of a female dog. A name of con- 
temptuons reproach implying a perſon to be un- 
| worthy the name of a man, 

- PU/RBLIND, S. ſee Pot xz #t.inD. 

PU'/RCHASABLE, Adj. | pourchaſe] to be 
boug ht by money. 

To PU!RCHASE, V. A. | pourchaſſer, 
Fr.] to buy for money. To obtain at any ex- 


pence, In ſea language, to draw in. T he | 


ſtan prrchaſes apace,”” 

PU'RCHASE, S. ¶ powrebas, old Fr.] any 

thing bought or obtained for money. 
PURE, Adj. | pur pure, Fr. purus, Lat.] 
unſullied. Clear, unaltered by any mixtures. 
Void of guilt, or- fin. Not. vitiated, applied 
to ſpeech. Mere, Chaſte, 

PU'/RENESS, S. the quality of being free 
from mixt ure, compoſition, guilt, or various 
modes of ſpeech, 

PU/RFILL," S. [ pourfilee, Fr.] a kind of 
trimming for womens gowns, made of tinſel 
and thread, 

PURGA'TION, S. | purgario, Lat.] the 


wn 


NR 


„e, Lat.] to cleanſe- from impurity, gich, 


eg guilt, barbarouſneſs, or impro- 


PURITAN, $.'n perfoh ee dn to. 

| roundinary parity in —_ wothip, 
URTTANICAL, A ne 
reſembling Puritans. 5 * - 

PU'RITANISM, 8. the tenents of a perſon 
who affefts extraordinary OP in a religious 
worſhips 

PURITY, 8. 65 Fr. Puritas, Lat. 
cleanneſs or bb Fowl dirt, toulneſs, — 
unchaſteneſs, or foreign mintures. 

PURL, 8. an embroidered border. A kind 
of liquor in which wormwood, and other bit 

are infuſed, _ 

wt PURL, V. N. To murmer or flow 
with a-gentle noiſe, - To adorn the edges with 
fringe or embroidery, 

PURLIE'U, 8. the borders of a foreft, 
A border or incloſure, 

PURLU'IS, S. thoſe pieces of timber that 
lie a-croſs the rafters, on the inſide, to keep 
them from ſinking in the middle of their 
length. 

To PURLOIN, V. A, To fieal, or take 
away the property of another privately. 

PURLOVNER, 8. one that takes way the 
__— r privately, -. 

PU? ur purpuren, Sur, 
Pourpre, Mg. red l with Mer. Ia 


poetry, 
To PURPLE, v. A. fo tra, 1251 U 
make of a red colour mix blue. 
PU/RPLES, S. ſpots of s a a red rabou, 
which break out in ſe vers. 
PU'RPLISH, Adj. ewe purple, : 


PU'/RPORT, S. [| pourporte, Fr.] the defign, | 
p Boo pt diſ. 


effect or tendency ee en writing. 
To Rank; V. A. to ſhow, To 


act of cleanſing from or vitious mixtures. | intend. 


The act of cleanſing the body downwards by 
medicine. The act of clearing from the im 
putation of guilt. 

PU'RGATIVE, Adj. [ crea Fe, 2 
_ gativns, 2 * the power of cleanſing 
the body by 

PURGATORY, 2 [ prgatoric,. Fr.] a 
place wherein fouls, according to the Romiſh 


church, are cleanſed from carnal impunities | 


before their reception into heaven. 

To PURGE, V. A. [| purger, Fr. pure, 
Lat.] 20 cleanſe or clear, To clear from guilt 
or imputation of guilt. , Ta evacuate the Tels 
by ſtool. To clarify from dregs or impurities, 
applied to 

PURGE, S. 4 e which cleanſes the 
impurities of the body by ſtool, | 

- PURIFICA/TION,. 8 „e Lat.] 
the a& of, making pure or cleagling, from fo- 
: _ 3 The act of cleanſing from 

1 impurities. 

on 'FICATIVE, PURNVFICATORY, 
Adj. having, the power or ae to clear 
rom impurities. of 
PIR 8. * an or. - refiner. 


ESE 


7 


7 PU'RIFY, v. A. { puriſer, Fr. fri- 


i 


PURPOSE, 8. Fr. . 
Lat.] intention or - pr, prpkr ſe- 


quence... Example. Suitableneſs to the end 
intended. | 

To PU'RPOSE, v. A. to intend, defer, 
or reſolve, 
a 3 Adv. with intention or 
eughe 


PURR, V. N N. {from the ſound] to mur- | 


mur like a cat when pleaſed. : 
PURSE, S. { 5vrs, Brit, bowrſe, Fr.] : 
bag in which money is kept. 
PURSE, V. A. to put into a 2. To 
gather up like the Rk of a purſe, - 
PU'RSENT, . S. a net whoſe mouth is 
cloſed, like that of apurſe, with a running firing: 
PU/RSEPROUD, Adj. haughty en ac. 
count of wealth. 


 PU/RSINESS, PU/RSIVENESS, 8. [fa 


25 e] ſhortneſs. of breath. 
URSU/ABLE, Adj, fit to be purſued. 
PURSU/ANCE, S. the. proſecution, proceſs 
or continuation of. an attempt. 1 


. e * done in canfequen: c 
any thing 


10 PURSU'Z, Ne A. Leeden, £5 


* * — 1 
„ So md „„ fo wv A > a W . eas Toa. 


2 


p Ur | 
#p, to paſs: by unrevenged; to 


w chaſe be e enemy in order to | hard. 
. * To continue an attempt. To follow — 21 hides 
example, To endeavour to attain, To put to ſea, implies, to ſet ſail, or begin one's 
* * PURSU/BR, 8. * 2 Lick an courſe. To fut up, to offer one's ſelf as'a 
intention to ſpine, age” to adv or bring one's ſelf for- 
or PURSUIT, 8. { ee Fr.] the a of wards To put F, * er 
ſollowing with an intention to take. An en- out ent. 
on deavour to attain, A proſecution Wernns⸗ PUT, 8. an aftion or ate of diftreds, A 
1 ation of a deſign. clowniſh perſon, -' A game at cards, A put of, 
" PURSUIVANT, 8. [ pour fume, Fr. we e * — 
4 4 ſtate meſſenger. As attendant ' on s putidus, * —_— 
i jor 9 2 


herald. 
PUR/SY A. Fr. fat and hen pT Ls, 8. ſhort pieces of u. 

breathed. - apts ] about ſeven feet long, uſed in . — 
pURTENANCE, Bs \[appertenance, Fr.] folds, lying at right angles from the wall, and 

i Fw! EIN GONInE 
To PURVE'Y, V. A. Luer, Fr.] to | Rand. 

provide with conveniencies. To procure, PUTREFA/CTION, $. Fr.] the ſtate of 

Neuterly, to buy provifions,- .- growing rotten, A kind: of fermentation of 
PURVE/YANCE, 8. proviſions, The act [the inteſtine particles of bodies, which rends 

ef procuring proviſions, ” to deftroy their form of exiſtence. 
PURVEYOR, S. one that procures viftu- PUTREFA/CTLVE, »- Adj. [ Ehen, 

als. A pimp. Lat.] making rotten, 8 
- PURULENCE, PU'RULENCY, S. { pus, | To PU/TREFY, V. A. to make rotten. 1 

Lat.] the generation of matter in a wound, | Neuterly, to grow rotte. | 
PU'RULENT, Ad. [Fr. puralentus, Lat.} PU/TRID, Adj. patride, Fr, 0 putridur, 

abounding with matter. | ng rotten, corrupt. & putrid fever, is that 
US, 8. [Lat ] the matter of a ſore, h the humours have ſo little circuta- 
To PUSH, V. A. ¶ pouſr, Fr. ] to thruſt — eee geen ere ene pred v. 8, 

or drive by thurſting with any thing. To] putrify. 

preſs forward,” To: enforce or drive to a con-j PUHTTER, 8. one chat Rates, progoſes, 

clukon, To importune or tease. Neuterly, for places. Followed by en, an ineĩter or in- 

to make athruſt, effort or attack. ſtigator. 

PUSH, S. 4 thruſt with one's hand. een PU!TTOCK, S. » buzzard- See Bozzans 

forcible. effart or ſtruggle. eee ee „and BIT TEX. 


A ſudden emergence. 2 PU/TTY, 8. a kind of een en 
PU/SHING, Adj. A ; officious. glaſs is ground, A ment "gs by g/aziers Go 
' PUSILLANV MITY, — faſten glaſs in windows. | 

r.] want of courage; of ſpirit. To PUZZLE, V. al For — of 


FUISILLA/NIMOUS, Adj. void of cour- poſe] to perplex or c 
age. Mean ſpirited or narrow minded. o make intricate. | 

PUSS, S. | pufio, Lat. a dwarf] the com- PUZZLE, 8. embarraſſment 3 ter- 
mon appellation for a cat, A ſorry woman. f ity, 

U STULE, 8. ed ances Lat.] a ſmall] PY/GARO, 8. « bd. 15 D 
reling or tumour filled with matter. A FY OMAN, Adj, [from pew! like . 
bimple. | | premy- Belonging to « pygmz- 

e eee Adj. atounding in a puiles PY*OMY, 8. 87 2 perſon be⸗ 
or pimples. longing to a nation formerly fadled to be only 

Te PUT, v. A. Puter, Dan. to-plant, three ſpans high, and to have been Cevoured by 
ſponditi Sclav.} to lay down or depoſie. To cranes.” A dwarf, or very ſhort perfon 
pace in any fituation or condition. To ex-| PYLO/RUS; S. 1 Gr-} the te 
Heere To uſe any action by which | office of the ſtomach. 
itz ſtate of any thing is changed. To cauſe} PYRAMID, S. rand, Fr. 'pyramic, 
or introduce. To put by, turn off, divert, or Lat.] in geometry, a ſolid ſtanding on 2 
tareſt aſide. To put detun, to baffle, ſquare or polygonal bafis, and terminating” at 
eruſh, degrade, bring into diſuſe, confute, orf the top in a point. The pyramids of Egypt, 
commit to writing. To put forth, to propoſe, the burial place of their kings, are famous 
extend, emit, or exert. To put in pracbice, | both for their height and magnitude.” 
to ule or exerciſe. To fat of, to pull off or | PY/RAMIDIAL, PYRAMVDICAL, Agi. 
ly aſide; to delay or defeat by ſome artifice | reſembling. ori the form of x pyramid. _ 
or excuſe ; to þaſs off by fraud or deceit ; tof PY/RAMIS, S. a p | 
rrocraſhinate z to diſcard ; to obtrude by falle PY RE, S. a pile to be burnt!” 4 funeral 
- 2ppearances or recommendations. Te put out, pile. 

'0 place at intereſt; to extinguiſh,” applied to -PYRVTES, S. CL. or) 6 IIS 

lizht or fight ; to ſhoot like a plant; to ex- PYR/RHONISM, y e 
255 from the body; to drive from or expel ; founder of the ee ver- 

"OP it, co erplex, * or prets f fal doubt. N 

* PYX, 


- 


'PYX | QA 
PIX, 8. [i, Lat. the box in which drr Lat, Ts on | 
ths Romenn 12 keep Ba hoſt. Pieces of legs. 1 e oe 
coin. preſerved in a box after every. coinage ; | QUA/DRUPLE, h. {Fr.] four-fold, 
heace-the gel of the gyn, implies the wiel]  QU2B'RE,/V..As {Lat.] enquire; ſeek. 
of ſuch pieces as have been reſerved in aA word made uſe of when a queſlion is put. 
box in Weſtminſter. Abbey for a: ins To QUAFF, V. A. [cogffer, Fr. to be 


pole. eee large: dnonghts- To 
MA nn err le RARITY, Adj [9uag] boggy 


 QUA'/GMIRE, S. ſi. e. ae wiv] 
' a conſonant, the Gxtemuth letter of the a bog which trembles underone's feet, 
alphabet; called cue, from the {| QUAIL, S. a bird of game, perhaps 5 
92 French gurue, or tail, it being an called from its _— 
O with a tail to it. In the Gothic alphabet, | To QUAIL, V. Iran, 4s. to 
it is in the ſorm of an O, with a dot in the anguiſh, ar grow diſpi 
middle. Though i. had a plece in the Saxon | QUAINT, Adj: lore, i Fr. comptus, Lat.] 
alphabet, yet they generally ſubſtitute cw in nice, exact to exceſs. Subtily A fine- 
its room, ſpelling ccoellan, Sax. to quell or} pun, affected. 
Kill, in that manner, In Engliſh, it is al-| To QUAKE, V. N. [ croacran, Sax] to 
ways followed by a , and ſounded not un- | ſhake or tremble: with cold or fear. To ſhake 
like ceo, excepting in vert, which is pro- | with the leaft jog or motion. : 
nounced ct, as in the French, from whence [| QUAKE, 8. a ſhudder, or trembling mo- 
it 5 borrowed. tion. 
| o ACR, V. N. Lguaclen, \ Belg.] QUA'KERS,'S. [fo called from the extracr- 
Fogg uy duck ; in this it is often dinary agitations they were under when moved, 
written © guacke, -to "expreſs. the found better. | as they ſay by the ſpirit] a religious ſect 
To chatter loudly and boaſtingly. that aroſe during the interregnum, and founded 
Ac, 8. «perſon who pretends , to by George Fox · Their particular tenets are 
arts which he does not underſtand, generally | built on * Scripture miſunderſtood, and confiſt 
appiied to ignorant pretenders in phyſic. in believing that every perſon! is at preſent in- 
" WAC'/KERY, S. che practice of phyſi ſpired in the fame manner as the Apoſtles; 
without judgment er knowledge. . benee they veject a ſtanding miniſtry, and 
QUA'DRA, S. a word uſed in a> Bb hold, ak” no ons is authoriſed to preach, 
quadrant, Lat. -fignifying four. unleſs immediately | inſpired by the — 
-QUADRAGE'SSIMAL, Adj. [Fr.] 'Lea- | Ghoſt ; they reject the ſacraments - of ba 
ten; belonging to, or perfarmed in Lent. tiſm and the Lord's ſupper as — ado; 
"GUADRANGLE, S. | quadratus and | niftered; hold oaths on any occaſion unlau- 
uten, 2.1 a ſquare z a cirele — tour right | ful; 48 eefreamly plain in their apparel, as 
ö well as in their language; look on payment 
| QUA/DRANT,. S. C guedrans, Lat.] the | of tythes as ĩnonniſtent with the goſpel, and 
fourth part; the quarter; a quarter of a cir- | are rematkably ſimpie, and in general juſt in 
cle. An infirament containing the fourth part | their dealings; bs 
of a circle, with which altitudes are meaſured. | QU ALJFI ICA'TION, 8. l that which 


S . . — 


9» © © 


QUA/DRATE, Adj. L quadratss, Lat. | | makes any perſon or thing An accor- 
Guare, * or hauing four equal and parallel | pliſhment. 
fides ; diviſible into four equal parts. Sujted;| To QUALIFY, V. A. [ aualifier, Fr.] 2 
applicable; uſed with to. to render ſit for any thing or employment. To 
ADRA TE, S. a ſquare or ſurface hav- abate, ſoften or diminiſh. To modify, y 
ing four- equal and parallel fides, In aftro- | QUALITY, 8. [guabee, ' Fr. qualitas, 0 
logy, an aſpect of the heavenly bodies, in| Lat.] that Which occaſions: 2 thing to affect i 
Which they are diſtant is degr. from bach our ſenſes ins particular manner. A property d 
other. or accident. Diſpofition or temper; Virtue 
To QUAIDRATE, v. N. Cue, or vice. Character; Accompliſhment. we p 
Lat.] to luit or be accommodated ; followed Mean: | 
by 27th, ALM, S. ' [owealn, Sax. death] a a ſud- 0 


QUA/DRATURE, S. Tr.] the at of | Aden, t of ſickneſs, or languor. - 
ſquazing. - The Grſt and laſt quarters of the | QUA/LMISH, Adj: feized with wenig- 2 
moon. The ſtate of being ſquare. neſs. 
ADRIENNIAL, Adi. { quadriennium, QUA/NDARY, 8. [qu'en dirari Je, Fre 0! 
Lat. .} containing four (years 3 $ been what ſhall I ſay about it 1 a-doubt 5 "a flat 
fourth year. of perplexity and uncertainty : 
* 


' QUADRIFED, Adj. L quadrifidis, Lat.] ANNTITY, S. Tec, Fr.  quantitas, 

cloven i into four parts. Lat. that property of à thing which anſwers 
By 1s oral FRAL, Adj. I quadrilatere, to queſtion, hew much? that which can 5 
Fr.] having four fides. be increaſed or diminſhed, In grammar, the v 
"QUADRYLLE, S. [r.] a game at cards, length of time uſed. in mane a fl 8 


„ S. [ guadruped?, Fr. gu- Jable, 
i 


1 I 


Las 
* 


7 n K. 


we 
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QUA 

A!/NTUM, S. [Lat. quenthey; or u- 
— oe bent wc. of merit. Sir: 
. QUARANTINE, S. 


guarantain, Fr.] the ſpace of forty days 


ich a ſhip's crew, coming from places af- 
f ed with the plague; is obliged to obſerve 
without . intercourſe or commerce with 


others. 
T0 QUA'RREL, V. N. [querreller, Fr.] be 


to debate, diſpute, or fall into variante. 

- QUA/RREL, S. a ſtate of variance. A 
ſtate wherein two or more perſons mutually 
#cuſe, conteſt or fight with each other, A 
cauſe of enmity, 

QUA'RRELSOME, Aq; inclined to brawls; 
eaſily provoked, 

"QWARRY, 8. [quarre, Fr.] 2 ſquare. 
Game flown at by an 
or carry. A mine whence ſtones are dug. 

QUART, 8. [Fr.] the fourth part of a 
gallon, A veſſel which holds the fourth part 
of a gallon. 

QA/RTAN, 8. I. ſabris A thgons Lat.] 
an ague happening every other day. 

. WARTA/TION, 8. [arte, Lat.] an 
operation made by refiners, wherein a fourth 
part gold, and three parts of filyer are com- 

nded. 


poun 
UA'RTER, S. [quarts quartier, Fr.] 
Fm of. the ſkies, [ ding to the ſeamens 
card, or the four points of the horizon- A 
rarticulay part of a town or country, The 
place where ſoldiers ſtand or are lodged, A 
proper ſtation. Mercy, or pardon of life 
ſhown by a conqueror, A —— of eight 
buſhels. A part of a ſhoe, which makes up 
one fide of the heel and contains the 
which holds the buckle. A Clift or chink 
in a horſe's hoof. from top to bottom. 

"To QUA/RTER, V. A. to divide” into 
four parts. To break by force. To ftation 
or lodge ſoldiers. To feed or diet. To 
_ as an addition to ones (hereditary 


"Q A'RTERAGE, 8. a. quarterly allow- 

ance, 
UA/RTER-DAY; 8. one of the as by 

which the year is divided into four parts, and 
on which rents are paid. | 

QA'RTERDECK, 8. the ſhort upper 
55 of a ſhip. 

QUARTERLY): Adj. containing a fourth 


part, 

QU A'RTERLY, Hee. once in a. queer 
.of a year. 

QUA/TERMASTER, 8. one "wha — 


gulates the quarters or lodgings” of ſoldiers. 
5 8. a gill or the fourth part 
a pint. 


UA'/RTERSTAFF, S. a ſtaff of defence, 
fo from the manner of uſing it, one hand 
being placed on the middle and the other half 
way between that and the end, 


- QARTILE, 8. an afpett of the planets, 


where three figns, or 90 degrees diſtant from 
ach other, 
N 8. [qaario, Lat.] the a 


wk, from guerrir, Fr. pet 


Gu 
a book in chi e 4 s-doubled 6 as to 


contain four leaves. ſ — 
eiare, Ital. quaſh, ] Lat.] to ch by 


ing. To ſubdue ſuddenly. To _—_——— 
or annul, from caſſus, Lat. 25 
QUARTE'RNION, or QUARTER- 


NARY, 8. [quarternarius, Lat.] the num- 
r 4. 

ARTRAN, S. [quarirain, Fr. ] a ſtan- 
za, confiſting of four lines, 

QUAY/VER, S. a 
make a crotchet. 

QUAY, S. [quai, Fr.] a key or artificial 
bank OK e whereon goods are 
landed. 

Van, S. a worthleſs woman or ſtrum- 


F'ASINESS, 8. queaſy] the fickneſs 
8 FARM Romach. 
EAST, Ag. — Bel. E 
with nauſeouſneſs. Squeamiſh 
ſeouſneſs · 45 
| QUEBEC, che capital t province 
of eee and of all ny in North 
America; alſo the ſee of a biſhop. It 
lies at the junction of the river St. Laurence 
and St. Charles or the little river, and on the 
N. ſide of the former, being about 140 leagues 
diſtant from the ſea. It has a large haven, 
Capable of containing x00 ſhips of the line. 
Here the river St. Laurence ſhrinks from 2 
breadth of four Leagues to that of a —— 
mile: and hence the reaſon of the name 
town. Below the town is a caſcade called 
the Leap of Montmorency, and at the en- 
trance of the little channel of the Iſle of Or- 

; high, and thirty 

cauſed by an inconfiderable 
brook. A little above this is the city ; but 
between that and the Ifle of Orleans is 2 
baſon a full league ev every way, into which the 
river St. Charles emptjes itſelf from the N. W. 
ſo that nands between the mouth of 
that river and Cape Diamant. At the firſt 
building of the e 1608, the tide 
came quite upto it; but fince that the river hath 
ſunk and left a dry large ſpot on which the 
lower town is built, at the foot of a rocky 
mountain, and 5 fathom ng 0 is 


>> mono the lower town to =” 
is ſteep. This laſt has noble edifices,as churches 

, &c: eſpecially the houſe of the Knights 
Hoſpitallers, - a tone building, with two ſtately 
pavillions, and ſaid to have coft 40,000 livres, 
but -unfiniſhed. The cathedral, which is 
elamſey, and in a mean ſtyle, has a large, 
high, and well-built tower, ſeen at à great 
diſtance. This is the refigence of the Vice- 
roy of Canada, who -ſtiles . himſelf Governor 
_ Captain General of New France and 


with of adout $2,000 n 
Levitra, rr ns 


QU 


Feſides preſents, perquiſites, Kc, Beſides the] 


lower and higher towns, there is another 
beyond the latter, on the banks of the river 
St. Chatles, along which there are ſeveral 
noble count ry-ſeats, &c- Quebec has a caſtle 
on the brow of a hill, about forty fathom 
above the town, but irregularly built, and 

fortified with two baſtions, and no ditch 
towards the towh, the garriſon being incon- 
Qderable, - It has alſo another fort on Cape 
Diamant, a ſolid rock, which is 400 fathom 
Righ, with only ſome few works and redoubts 
commanding both it and the town but the 
place owes its ſtrength more to nature than 
art; and yet it ſeems not to be very tenable. 

About the middle of the year 1760 the Bri- 
tim troops under General Wolfe, though 
Vith the loſs of that gallant young officer in 
the beginning of the action, took this place; 
and Brigadier Murray, who commanded after. 
wards in the town, went out to meet a ſtrong 
dody of the French from Montreal, who 
were coming to attack Quebec, in which 
encounter many lives were Joſt on both fides, { 
our men then retiring within Quebec: but 
Admiral Lord Colville appearing in the 
river St. Laurence, the French retreated to 
Montreal with the utmoſt precipitation : and 
Won after that, General Amherſt coming up 
by land from the Britiſh colonies, took Mon- 
treal upon the ſurrender of the French com- 
mander, without ſtriking a biow ; ſo that this 
© Country is now probably altogether in the poſ- 
Kfſion of the Engliſh. ' Quebec lies 300 miles 
N. W. of Boſton in New England. Lat. 47 


3 min. N. eee 47 deg. 10 min. 


err, 8. Bad Gt] a woman inveſted 
with ſovereign command, The wife of a 
king. A pictured card painted with the 


2 * of a queen. 
QUE'EN- APPEE, or O, 8. A 
ies of apple. | 
gen Adj. od; ſtrange; particular | 
Te QUELL, V. A. [cxvellan, * Sag. to 
Ein.) o ſubdue of © cruſh; originally to 


T's QvaNcH, v. A. erventan, S1. JJ 
to e, fire, ay. 1 "RIF "wy 1 
QUENCHABLE, Adj capable of being 
extinguiſhed. Allayed,. or . b 
QUE/NCHLESS, " "AH. vet t be extin- 
Tue. 
WERIS T, 8. Aer 125. one that 
propoſes a veſtion 3 ; an enquirer, 
QUERN, S. Tee-, Sax,] a banda. 
ERPO, 8. feorrupted'* from exverpo, 
* ad clofe-odied coat, or waiftcoat.” 
obs, © A. ns Lt. J. 
_ . mour habitual coraplaining, . * 
f . Ly Lat. > quo, 
gpiry Ji & 5 dur uti 
e r RS AK dee. 
S. [queſte,” Fr.] the act of ſeck- 
a An jmpannelled Jury; contracted from 
Bg. An examination, 


1 or | etiſts, who hold an W e 0 or abſolute trau - 


QUr 
UE/STION, 8. Fr. 0, Lat. 
thing propoſed to be 8 = — 
debated. The ſubzect of debate. A doubt, 
A trial. 
To OE/sTION, vy A. 00 aſk, enquire, 
or doubt of the truth of any thing. 


or diſpute. 
QUE/STIONLESS, Adv, certainly; with. 
out doubt. 

UFBBLE, 'S. Tos nen, Lat.] a . 
conceit founded on the mere ſound of words, 
which ſeem alike when pronounced, but 
have different meanings. 

To QUI/BBLE, V. N. to pun, equivocate, 
or play on the mere ſound of words. 

QUICK, Adj. [etc, Sox. _ uche, 
d Teut. ] living, Were td Suite, 
oppoſed” to flow, * n to delay. 
Active, nimble or Neckeh. | 

QUICK, Adv. in à nimble, ſpeedy, or 
ready manner. ; 

QUICK, S. alive animal. The living 
fleſh or ſenſible parts.. 

IC'KBEAM, 8. cbeam, Sax, the 

1188 aſh, or ſorb. * | ] 

To QUYOKEN, V. a Leeres; Sax.] 
to make alive. To haſten, To actuate or 
extite. To become alive. 

QU VCK-LIME, 8. lime not quenched with 
water's 

"QUPCKLY, Adv. dpredity 5 nimbly, 

' QUYCKNESS, $.\ſpecd;" Swiftneſs, Ae. 
tivity, Senſibility. Sharpneſs. 4 7, 

QUYCKSAND, S. a moving ſand. + 

Kind e army ng A. to ſet with Hv- 

Ants. ; 

Dicks Er, s S. 2 lates that will grow, 

ien 9 7 err gang 


far, 

UIC K SILVER, 81455 fluid del, the 
Walen of all known bodies next to gold, 
of the colour of filver, and fo ſubtile that it 
penetrates the parts of all other metals, renders 
them brittle, and partly difolves them,” 
QUVDDTYT, S. [from gui ali bet, Lat. or gu 


| er Fr.] a ſubtiky vr equivocation. ' 


QUYDDITY,'S. > ad low: Nel a 
trifling nicety, or cal. 
*-QUIFfSCENCE," 8. [yaitſcens, Lat] afar 
of reſt. 
iso EN r, Adj. at ret) not changing 
place: 7 
"QUIET, AF. [quiceus,. Lat.] fill; free 
from difturbance,, motion, paſſion, or ſtrife, 
| moth. 
QUYET, 9) [ 115 at.] ber 
ine is not . of — . Not noiſy. 
To QUVET, V. A. to calm 3 or make 5 . 
dent. 
UVETISM; 8. the doQrine of the Ou 


juility of mind, 
VETLY, Mite mee noiſe, Aitor 
"ante; motion, or reſiſtance. 
QUVETNESS, S. a ſtate = ag free from 


i 


| he turbulence 01 paſſion. 5 Qu! 


"QUE'STIONABLE; AG liable to doutt 


u 
reren, Adj. eaſy, free from noiſe. 
UVETUDE, 8. re or. tranquility. | 

46 Fi 1 of mind. Wotton, 

IL, 8. 
the ird ſtrong feather of a wing with which 
pens are made. A pen. The dart of a por- 

cupine. A reed on which weavers wind their 
thongs | 
UILT,. . coverte, Fr. tulebt, Belg, cul- 
tita, tj a cover made by ſtitching one cloth 
over another with ſome ſoft ſubſtance between 
them, 

To QUILT, V. A. to ſliteh one cloth over 
another with ſome loft ſubſtance between 


them. 
INCE, S. [ coin, Fr. quidden, Tevt.] a 
fruit ſomewhat reſembling a pear. 
QUINQU AGE/SSIMA, 5 N a Sunday 
ſo called, becauſe, it is the fiftieth day before 
Eafter, reckoned in, whole numbers. | Shrove 
Sunday. | 
INQU EFID, Adi. [ment and fdus, 
cloyen into five leaves. 
"QUINQUP/NNIAL, Adj. 
Lat.] Jaſting 
five years. 
QUINCY, S. [corrupted from ſquinan 051 
an inflammatory ſwelling in the throat. 
QUUNTAIN, S. [Fr.] a poſt with a turn - 
ing 


[ quinquennit, 
five. years; happening ones in 


top 

UINTESSENCE, 8. [fometimes accent 
ed on the ſecond ſyllable,  quin/a gſentia, Lat.] 
a fifth being z an extract of any thing, con- 
taining all i 1055 uy pt p pr 

UVN'TIN, S. atanus, Lat. in- 

1 J an upri 4 = on the top of fe 
a croſs turned round on a pin, having à broad 
board with a heavy ſand-bag on one end; the 
perſon playing at the game uſed: to firike the 
broad board with his lance, and endeavour to 
paſs by before the ſand- ug could ſtrike him, 
in its revolution, on the ba 

QUVNTP PLE, Adj. kau, Lat.] five 


fold. 

QUIP, . [derived from c a ſharp jeſt 
or taunt, 

IRE, A 5 [cborur, Fr. choro, Ital. 3K 

Lat, 7 bady of ſingers, or a chorus. That) 
Pas of a church where 2 is ſung A 
undle of paper, conũiſting of ee 
ſheets, from cabeir, Fr. | 

To. QUIRE,. v. N. to ſing in concert. 
2 to the young: eyed cherubims.” 


QUYRISTER,, S. one who Gngs in con- 
c?rt, particularly applied to divine ſervice. 

Wb. S. a quick ſtroke or ſharp 1 
ſmart taunt 

To QUIT, V. A. part. paſſ. guit, p | 
I 15 quit or quitted, ] to diſcharge, an My: 
tion or duty. To make even. To ſet free 
or diſcharge from. To perform... To clear a. 
debt, To abandon or N To reſign. or 
give up. 


„ Ge 2 (59s, aden 
4's 15 


3 


A.” TS TOR 


2 * 


bete Tevt. canlr Lat. a fa] Piech, 


An artful diſtinction. Phe Alg 
reter. happening exery day 8 


au o 


ITE, Adv. Lite, Fr, free z hence, ; 
Fe expreſſion, | quite and clean, i. e. > 


clean ; riddanee ] chern 5. perfe&ly 1 com- 


" QUIT-RENT, 8. 2. ſmall rent paid yearly 
in token of ſubjection to the lord of 

7 

QUITS, Interj. a , word uſed when any thing 
is repaid, or the oppoſite parties in a game are 
even, .. 

QU FT TANCE, 8. [quitance, Fr. | a dif- 
charge from a debt or eee A returu or 


recompence. a 
rr ER, af 2 Keie, The ſcoria 
or tin 

QUI/TTERBONE, 8. 2 hard round ſwell- 
ing, on the coronet, between the heel gad the 


quarter, 
QUIVER, S. [corrupted | from Baer Fr. 


to cover] a caſe for arrows. 
QUIVER, Adj. nimble, or active. dP 'F 
little guiver fellow. Shake. Obſalete, _ 


To QUIVER, V.N. to play to and fro 
with a trembling motion. 


To ſhake, ſhivex, 
or ſhudder with cold or fear. 
QUIVERED, Adj. furniſhed with, or 


placed i in, a quiver. 


118 | S. [Lat.] a nice point, or 
ubtilt 
QUOiF or COIF, S. [cocffe, Fr.] a "caps 
Particularly applied to. that worn by a 2 
nt at law. fe 1 5 
UOUeFURE,. S. coeffure, Fr. cad. 
Fi wap Her quoiffure. 1 Addi. 


QUOIN, S. [corn, Fr.] a corner. An in- 
ſtrument uſed in raifing warlike engines. 

QUOITS, or COITS, S. a game played, by 
throwing any thing from one ſtated 1 te 
another. 

To QUOIT, V.N. to t at quoits 3” ito 
throw from place to place. | 

QUC/RUM, S. from uorum, the firſt 
word in the commiſſion] a bench of juſtices; 
one in a commiſſion without whom the r 
cannot act. 


oA, 8. guorus, Lat.] a ſhare or pro- 


ion. 
QUOTA'TION, S. om -quare] the at 
of producing the paſſage of an author, either 


to illuſtrate or confim. A paſſage produced 
{ from ſome 0 8 R 


To QUOTE, V. A. A, [gquoters. EJs to Lite 
2 paſſage from an 2 3 | 
QUOTH, Imperf, ban, 


Goth. opethen,. „ to | ſpeak 
or e he ſays or ſaid; N ſometimes ap- 
to the hel perſon, as guotb,l. . 

or Adj 3 12.1 


ie 8. a mo that returns every 


UVOTIENT, S. Tr. ee, Lat bo 
e 3 : w often. * 2. 
number is win Lov in 4 yes or how * 


| the diviſor is W in the enge 8 
ot kate 


A953. die {fan 


2A” R 


"IT. 
F a 
{$454 


. | 2 N 
? . ＋ | 
> | 


* 
A N. e 8 


ECD _- RAG 


| "het, is called a canine letter, becauſe 
. che pronunciation of it reſembles the 


the ſeyenteenth letter of the alpha- | 


 RNDIANED, RAIDIANCY, 8, [radjor, 
Lat.] a ſparkling luſtre ; the quality of dart. 


ing ray s. 


8 1 
ſnarling of a dog. The form of the capital inf To RA/DIATE, V. N. [radiatur, Lat,] 


the Roman, Gathic, and Saxon is alike, but 


that of the ſmall” „ both in the Roman | 


print and in writing, ſeems to have been bor- 
rowed from the Hebrew I re, written back - 
wards. Its ſound is uniform. In words de- 
rived from the Greek it is followed by an 5, 
as in Rhapſody, &c. In phyſicians preſcrip- 
tions it ſtands for Reerpe, i. e. take, 

To RA'BBET, V. A. [rabatre, rabeter, Fr.] 


to dart rays, to ſparkle. 
RA/DIATED, Adj, [radiatrs, Lat.] adorn. 
innen, 5 
RADIATTION, 8. [radiatio, Lat. ] a beamy 
luſtre, Emiſſion every way from the center, 
RA/DICAL, Adj. [from radix, Lat.] ori- 
ginal, implanted by nature, ' Serving to pro- 
uce. 8 


To RA DATE, V. A. [radicatus, Lat.] 


to plane or cut channels in boards, ſo as to] to root; to plant firmly and deep 


BY 


make them fit each other, OE, 
RA'BBET, S. a joint made by paring two 
of wood ſo as to wrap over each other, 


nn 


; 


ly. 
- RA/DICLE, S. [radicule, Fr. that part of 
the ſeed of a plant, which becomes the root. 
R A/DISH, 8. [radix, Lat.] a root. 


RA/BBI, or RA'BBIN, S. [+29 or p21] RADIUS, S, [Lat.] the ſemidiameter of a 


Heb. ] a doctor or teacher among the ewe. 
RA'BBIT, S. a ſmall animal that boroughs 
in warrens, eſteemed for its fleſh and fir, 
RA'BBLE, S. ſ[rabyl/a, Lat.] a tumultuous 
crowd of low people, | E 
" RA'BBLEMENT, S. the | loweſt order of 
people ; the vulgar, | 
_RA'BID, Adj. [rabidur, Lat.] fierce, or fu - 
RACE, S. Fr. from radix, Lat.] a family 
aſcending or deſcendipg. A generation. A 
particular breed, A root or ſprig of ginger. 
from rays de gengibra, Span, A particular 
Krenzth or taſte, applied to wine. An extra- 
ordinary force, applied to the underſtanding. 
A conteſt or courſe on foot or horſeback. 
RAT CEHORSE, S. a horſe bred to run 
againft others. 5 
RACER, S. one that runs to outflrip an- 
other, A racehorſe. 
RA/CINESS, S. [racy] the quality of being 
racy or firong taſted, . 
RACK, S. [racken, Belg.] an engine ufed | 
in torturing, conſiſting of a wheel to which 
2 perſon is faſtened with his limbs extended. 
Torture or extreme' pain, Any inftrument 
rhich extends. A wooden grate in which hay 
is placed. A fpirituous liquor, contracted from 
ARRACK, 1 
To RACK, V. N. to ſtream like clouds 
driven before the wind. To torment, har- 
raſs, oppreſs by exaction. To extend, To draw 
RACK O' ON, 8. an animal like a badger, 
having a tail like a fox, cloathed with a thick 
deep fur; it ſleeps in the day in a hollow tree, 
and goes out in moonſhine to feed by the ſea- 
S a | 15 ; 
R A/CK-RENT, S. rent raiſed to the utter- 
RA'CKET, S. [from fax, Gr.] a chat- 
tering noiſe, Clamouring, or noiſy confuſed 
talk. The inftromeat with which a ball is; 
ſtruck, from raguettes, Fr, * | 
| RACKING, S. a pace of a horſe, like an 
amble, excepting that its time is ſwifter and 
RA'CY, Adj. [rayz, Span, a root} firong 
taſted ; taſting 33 = ; 


, 


circle. In anatomy, a long ſlender bone of 
the arm defrending with the ulna from the 
elbow to the wriſt, A | 

R A'DNORSHIRE, 8. one of the fir 


| counties cf Seuth Wales. The Welch call it 


Sir Vacs or Maes y Ved. It is bounded on 
the E. by Shropthire and Herefordſhire ; on the 
S. and W. Brecknockſhire and Cardigan- 
ſhire ; on the N. by Meotgomeryſhire, in North 
Wales, It is about twenty: nine miles in 
length, and eighteen in breadth ; has thirteen 
rivers, four market towns, fifty-two pariſhes, 
and about 129,000 inhabitants, all in the dio- 
ceſes of Hereford and St, David's, The air in 
this county is ſharp and piercing, Its E. and 


S. parts are well cultiyateg, and pretty fruitful 


in corn; but the ſoit elſewhere, eſpecially in 
the N. and W. parts, is rocky and mountain- 
ous, being only fit to feed cattle and ſheep; 
though it is well-ſtored with woods, and wa- 
tered by rivulets, having alſo ſtanding lakes in 
ſome places, Its principal commodities are 


vides it from Breck nock ſhire, has In its rapid 
courſe ſeveral cataracts, receiving the Ython, 
Weverly, and other ſtreams. The Trent parts 
it frem Shropſhire ; but the river peculiar to it 
is the Ython, into which runs the Dulas, 
Clowdock, and Camerah ; after which it fall 
into the Wye, In theſe rivers there is plenty 
of ſalmon and other fiſh, This couuty ſends 
one member to parliament. _ 

To RAFF, V. A. to ſweep, huddle, or 
take in a (confuſed manner. 
To RA'FFLE, V. N. [raffler, Fr.] to cal 
dice for aprize, 85 

RAFFLE, S. the determination of a per- 


] ſon's right to a [et by caſting dice. 


RAFT, S. [probably from ratis, Lat.] 3 
frame or float to carry goods or perſons vn 
\ water, made by laying or tying pieces of fi. 
ber together. I 

RA/FTER, S. [refjer, Sax. rafter, Belp.] 
orgs of timber, which compoſe the roof of 3 
oilding, i | 
RA'FTERED, Adj. built with rafters, 
"RAG, 8. ¶ hracade, Sax. gag, Gr.] « 
piece of cloth torn from the reſt, Any thing 
rent or tattered, ; ; : 


RA/DDOCK, 8. a bird, 


N RACA- 


cheeſe and horfes, The river Wye, which di- 


MANO Is 8. a pexſon cloathed in 


"RAGE, . Tr. 2 anger or fury. 
Aggravation or incre 

To RAGE, V.N. to 3 eg hurried away by 
exceſſire anger, To exerciſe fury, To act 
with mad or Ir fury, = 3s 

RA'GOUT r. e ragss 
meat ſtewed and highly ſeaſoned, - | 

RA/GWORT,.S, a plant, 

RA/GSTONE, S. a ſtone ſo named from its 
breaking in a ragged or whe ge manner. The 
ſtone on which the edge o a togh new ground 
is ſmaothed,, . _* 

RAIL, $, [riegel, Tevt.] a croſs beam 
fixed at the ends in two upright poſts.” A ſeries 
of poſts connected by beams, by which any 
thing is incloſed, yp apes from a pale, be- 
cauſe it does not riſe ſo high above the croſs 
beam, A kind of bird, A woman's upper 
garment, called likewiſe a nightrai/. 

To RAIL, V. A. to incloſe with rails; to 
range in à line. To ſpeak to or about, with 
teproachful terms, 

RAVLLERY,, 8. [raillrie, Fr.] ſl ght and 

jccoſe ſatire. 

RAVMENT, S. [for arraiment, from array] 
cloaths, or dreſs. Seldom uſed anleſs in poetry. 

To RAIN, V. N. [renian, Saz.} to fall in 
drops from the clouds, To fall like rain. 7 
raint, i. e. the water falls from the clouds. 

RAIN, 8. ren, Dan. reg. old e enes 
ter deſcending om the clouds in drops | 

RAI/NBOW, 8. [renboga, Sax. ] a meteor 
in form of a party-coloured ſemicircle, ap- 
pearing in a rainy {ky oppoſite to the ſun, by 
the refraction of its aye. in drops of falling 


rain, 


RAIN-DEER, S. Cbranar, Sax, rangifer, | 


Lat.] a deer uſed in the northern countries for | 
drawing fledges, 

RAIVN-WATER, 8. water which deſcends | 
— the clouds. 

RAINY, Adj. teak; wet, 

To RAISE, V. A. [reſa, Swed, raiſer, 
Dan.] to lift, or heave from the ground. To 
et a thing upright, To erect or build. To 
prefer or exalt. To excite, rouſe, or ſtir up. 


To bring into being. To call into view, ap- in the 
plied to ſpirits. © To utter loudly, applied to 


the voice, To collect, 

RAISIN, 8. [Fr.] 
dried in the fun or in an oven. 

RAKE, S. [race, Sax. racche, Belg.] an 
infirument with teeth, uſcd in dividing ground, 
or grubbing wp weeds. 
vicious, gay, and thoughtleſs perſan, 
racaille, FT. 

To RAKE, V. A. to ſcrape together or 
clear with a rake. To draw together by vio- 


lied to money. 


lence or extortion. To ſcour or ſearch with 


rehement deſire. | 
RA'KE-HELL, S. a wild, vicious, or de- 
bauched perſn. 
RA'KISH, Adj. like a rake ; ; looſe or lewd. 
4 RALLY, V. A. 1 Pool 00s 


1 


e fruit of the vine 


A looſe, diforderly, | 
from | without defign.. 


RAN 
ſatirical marth, or reproach with humour; 
to banter. 0 mol 

RAM, S. [Sax and Belg.] a male ſheep. 

An inſtrument with an iron L in bat- 
tering walls. 

Ta RAM, V. A. to drive with violence, 
alluding to the motion of a battering ram, To 
fill with any thing driven hard. 

To RAMBLE, V. N. Trani, Swed.] to 
wander; 3 to rove, or go about without any fix- 
ed reſolution, or determined place. 

RA MBLE, 8. a wandering and irregular 
excurſion. 

RA/MBOQZE, RA/MBUS, S. a drinls 
made of wine, ale, eggs and ſogar, in the 
winter; but of wine, milk, fegar, and roſe 
water, in the ſummer. 

RA/MAKIN, R A/MEQUINS, Ki] [ramu- 
guiers, Fr.] ſmall ices of bread cov with 


cheeſe and 
RA!MMER, * 8. an " inflrument by which 
any thing is driven hard. The ſtick with 
which a charge is forced into a gen. | 

RAMIFICA/FION, S. [Fr. from ramus, 
Lat.] divifion or ſeparation i iato branches; the 
a& of branching out. 

To RA'MIFY, V. A. Cramer, Fr.] to 
ſeparate into branches. Vevtely, to be parted 
into branches. 

RA'MMISH, Adj. rank, ar ſtrong ſcented. 

RAM OUs, Adi. L Lat.] branchy ; 
conſiſting of branches. : 

To RAMP, V. N. rawper, Fr.] to 
with violence. To climb ; applied 2 

RAMP, S. aleap or ſpring. 

RA/MPANT, Adj. [Fr.] evening or 
breaking through reftraint, In . rears 
et up in order to combat. 

RA'MPART, RA/MPIRE, 8. 
bank of earth, capnon proof, raiſed — ; 
body of a place, and formed in- ne Ec. 
Fhe wall round fortified places. 

RAN, the preter of Rum. 

To RANCH, V. A. fcorrupted . 
[ker to ſprain-or injure by a violent twiſt. 
RA/NCID, Adj. [raxcidzs, Lat.] ſtrong 

ſcented. 

RA/NCORUS, Adj. {from rancaur] ſpiteful 
degree. 

RA NCOUUR,  [roncoenr, old Fr.] hatred 
continued. 

RAND, 8. \Belg.] a border or feam, 
% The rant of a ſhoe.” 

RANDOM, S. Tranden, Fr.] want of 
direction, . method, or chance. | 

RANDOM, Adj. done ec chance, or 


RANFORCE, 8. the ring. of 2 gun next 
the touch hole, 

To RANGE, V. A. [ranger N. J #6 
in order or rank. To rove over, N 
rove at large. To be placed in order. 

RANGE, S. Crangee, Fr.] a rank. or any 
thing placed i in a A claſs or order. An - 


; room le — IE" 


to 


RA 


in by any thing extended or placed in ares. 
The ſtep of a ladder, A kitchen grate. © 

RANGER, S. one that roves about. A 
dog that beats the ground. An officer chat 


bJooles after the game of a foreſt, 


RANK, Adj, Crane, Sax. ] ſtrong; grow- 
ing too faſt, Fruitful; bearing ſtrong plants. 


Stong ſcented ; groſs ; "coarſe. 


RANK. 8. ſrang, Fr.] a line of men 
placed a- breaſt. A row. A claſs, or order. 
8 of dignity. High place. 


To RANK, V. A. Cranger, Fr.] to ll 


a-breaft, To range or include in any particular 
claſs. To diſpoſe in a regular manner. 


No eee ef. V. N. to feſter, or breed 
edrruption. o de inflamed, applied both to 


the body and — 

RAUNRLVY, Adv. in 2 coarſe, or groſs 
manner. 

RANNY, s. [pm memory, Lat. the 
ſirewmouſe, 

To RANNSACK, v. A. w phucider or 11. 
Lage To ſearch narrowly. 

ANSOME, [rencon, Fr.] the price paid 
for the redemption of a priſoner. 

To RAN SOME, v. A. [ranconner, Fr.] 
to free from puniſhment or captivity by money. 

RANT, V. N. randen, Belg.] to make 
uſe of pompous or high · ſounding language with- 
out proportionable dignity of thought, 

RANT, S. high-ſounding language without 
proportionate dignity of thought. 

RANTIPpOLE, S. wild; raving; rakiſh. 

RA NULA, S. [Lat.] a "loft ſwelling, poſ- 
ſefſing the ſaliva under the tongue. 

' RANU'NCULUS, S. [Lat.] a flower call- 
ed likewiſe crowfoot. 

To RIP, V. N. [brappan, Sax. ] to ſtrike 
with a ſmart and quick blow. To rap el 
rend, is, to ſeize by violence. 8 

RA, S. a quick ſmart blow. 

RAP ACIOUs, Adj. Er. e given 
to plunder; ſeizing by violence. 


-RAPAICITY, S. [rapacith, Fr. EE 


Lat. the act of ſeizing by violence. The 
quality of being addicted to plunder. 

RAPE, S. (rapt, Fr. raptus, Lat.] a vio- 
lent forcing of a virgin or woman. 

R4A7PI5, Adj. [rapide, Fr. repidus, Lat. 

ick; Trift and violent of motion. 

RAPVDITY, S. [rapidito, Fr, rapiditas, 
Lat.] violent fwifrneſs of mction. ; 

R A/PIDNESS, S. the quality of being vio- 
lently ſwift, | 

RA/PIER, 85 . papiere, Fr.] a mall ſword 
uſed only in-thrufting. 

RAPIER- FISH, S. a fiſh about five vards 
long, which has a. word growing from its ſnout 


about a yard long, at the baſis it is four inches |. 
over, two edged, and pointed like a rapier; it 
_ preys on fiſh, having firſt ſlabbed them with its 


word. 

RAT PINE, S. [Fr. rapina, Lat.] the a& 
of taking away the goods of another by 2. 
lence. Force. Plunder. 

RA PTURE, 8. {rapio, Lat.] eeſtacy; 
violence 5 . n 5 uncommon heat of | 


RAT 
3- rapidity” or haſte, | 4 Torret 
ro Mite. 

RARE, 8. Fr. Farus, Lat. uncommon, 
ſcarce ; excellent; thin, op to denſe; 
thinly ſcattered, - | 
gay S. 2 ſhew carried in 1 

x 

RAREFA'CTION, 8. [F a) the art of 
making,any medium thin, or of extending the 
arg a thing ſo that they thall take up mor 


made thinner, \r 

To RA'REFY, v. A. [raraffer, Fr.] to 
make more thin. To become thin. 

RARELVY, Adv. not often 3 ſeldom, 
Finely ;_ nicely ; accurately, | 
| RA'RENESS, S. the quality or ſtate of 
happening ſeldom and being uncommon. Va- 
lue ariſing from ſcarcity. - 

RA/RITY, S. [rarite, Fr. rarites, Lat, 


thcommonneſs, A thing valued for its ſcarce- 


neſs or uncommonneſs. Thinneſs. 
RA/SCAL, S. [raſeal, Sax. a lean beaſt] 

a mean fellow, A ſcoundrel. 
RASCA'LION, S. one of. the meaneſt 


rank. 

Ra'scALLV, 451 in a mean, baſe, or 
worthleſs manner. 

To RASE, V. A. 2 Fr.] to ſkim or 
bruſh the ſurface, To deſtrov-or overthrow, 
To eraſe or blat out. . 

RASH, 8. Craſb, Belg. ] fatin, An efflo- 
reſcence of red ſpots on the ſkin, ous cor- 
| rapted from ruſs, 

RA/SHER, S.'[reſati, Sclav. poſats, Swell. 
rizati, Dalm. to cut] a ſlice; © a raſher of 
bacon,” 


RA'/SHLY, Adv. in a haſty and thought 


| lefs manner, 


R A'/SHNESS, 8. foolih contempt of dan- 
7 Inconſiderate haſte. 

RASP, S. „ Ital.] a raſpberry, 

To RASP, 2 A. 127 per, Belg. Lao, 
Fr, raſpare, Ital.] to rub to powder, or wear 
away the ſurface with a rough file, 

RASP, S. [from the verb] a piece or pow- 


der rubbed off a e eee be We ear 


file. 

RA/SPBERRY, S, a kind of a berry 

RA/SURE, S. ILreſura, Lat.] the act of 
ſcrapiag or ſnaving. A mark in writing made 
by 5 out a word or letter. 

RAT, S. Crate, Belg. - rattay- Span. rat 
Belg.] an e larger than a mouſe, that 
infeſts houſes and ſhips. To ſmell a rat, im- 
plies. to ſuſpect danger, or to ba put on the 
watch. 

RA TABLE, Adj. Evens 2 et at a cer- 
tain value, 

RATAFIA; S. ſprononnce rati ifee] a fine 
cordial prepared —_ the Ry of _—_ 
and ſpirits, 

' RATAN, S. an Indian cane. An inftru- 
ment of cane uſed by ſchoolmaſters, - A low 
and mean TON of mahogany. 

RATE, S. [Fr. rats, Lat.] a: ou fie 


""RAREFPABLE, Adj. capable of bring 


* 1 
auy ching. A 


ſettled allowance or quantity. 
— That which ſets the value. The 
. et eee, 


ariſh. 
Pro o RATE, v. A. to value at « certain price. 


in ſeaſons Tu raub n Not 


in uſe. * 

RA THER, Adv. the com parati ee of rath, 
; now out of uſe] mote willingly. . Preferably. 
ing la a great degree. More properly. Sooner. 
oY rather, is to Rs or def in pre- 


R E A 


* 


| RAVISHMENT,'S. the a of violating 


chaſtity by force. [-Exceflive delight, Rapture. 
1 RAW. Adj. [breaf, Sax. rau, Dan. row, 
| Belg. rod; Teut.] not boiled or roaſied. Net: 
drefled enough.either by roaſting; or boiling. 

Not covered with the ſkin. - Sore; | Ignorant 


1 ATH Naß. \ [rar ary ickly] early'| or unexperienced, applied to the judgment 
RA r u ho tans... 
' Lo — RAW'NESS, S. the fiate of neither being 


boiled nor roaſted, applied to food. at 
ence, applied to the judgment. 


light, or knowledge, A fiſh, from Taye, Fr. 
An herb. 
RAZ E, 8. ſrayz, Span, a root] a root. 


"RATIFICA'TION, 8. re-] the at DU Two-razes of ginger.” Shakf. 


m. WT confirming To RAZE, or RASE, V. A. [raſer, Fr. 
o R a/TIFY, . 4 Lan foci, SM to overthrow, ruin or demoliſh, To effacc.. 

of to confirm. To extirpate. 

a- RATIO, 8. Lat.] Septen. IRA zZ OR, or RAS OR, S. Lein k.] an in- 
RATIOCI NATION, 8. Lratiocinatio, ſtrument uſed in ſhaving. 


t.] lat.] the act of deducing conſequences from 
e- premiſes by the exerciſe of reaſon. 
RATIONAL, Adj. [rationalis, Lat. I having 
1) the uſe of reaſon. Agreeable to reaſon. 
RATIONALE, S. [Lat.] the grounds on 
ſt which any thing is founded, .' 
RA/TIONALIST, S. one wh admits of 
28 nothing but what he can account for on the 
principles of reaſon... ' 
11 RATIONALLTT V, S. the Power of rea- 
Wwe ſoning. Reaſonablenefs, 
RA/TSBANE, S. paiſon for rats. 
10 WH RATTEEN, 8. a kind of ſtuff. 
185 To RA'TTLE, V. N. [ratelen, Belg.] to 


make a quick noiſe with ſhakinghard things to- | the a 


ed, gether, To ſpeak eagerly and noiſily. To 
ox make a thing ſound by ſhaking. 


RA/TTLE. S. a quick noiſe made; by the | 


ht- ellifion of ſticks, or ſhaking a thing incloſed in 
a box, Empty a and loud talk. An inſtrument 
bing ſomething included in a hollow part, 
uled to pleaſe infants. 

RATTLE-SNAKE, 8. 4 ſnake ſo called 


from the rattle at the end of its tail. 
ear RATTOO N, 8. a Weſt- Indian Pa 
: To RAVAGE, V. A. [rawager, Fr.] to 
W- 


lay waſte, ſack, ſpoil, or plunder. 

rle RA\VAGE, S. ſpoil or plunder. 

| To RAVE, V. A. [reven, Bele. raver, 
f.] to be delirious or irrationally. To 


9 into fits of fury like a mad perſon. 

ade o RAWVEL, V. A. [ravelen,” Belg.] to 

i ar, or gras 0 unweave, or undo the 

"at, areads of ſomething woven. 

bat RAVELIN, S. [Fr.] in feruißeation. a 

ig ok having two faces, that rer a ſalient 

the tele without any flanks. 

1 RA'VEN, 8. Lræfn, Sax.] a large black | 
N owl, 

5 To RA Ex, v. A N Sax. to rob] 


o devour with great Eager 
RA\VENOUS, Adj. rags to exceſs, 
RA/VENQUSNESS, S. the quality of ra- 


1 ing aſter prey. 

o RAVIN,'S, prey or food gott ty violenee, 
To RAVISH, V. A. [rgvi, Fr.] to vio- 

1 te perſon's chaſtity by force. To take away 
; violence. To delight to ecſtacy, 


a | largeſt place in the county; 


RA/ZURE, S. [raſure, Fr,] ſee Racunrs 

RE/ASESS, S. a return of a viſit. 

To REACH, V. A. [racan, Sax.] to 
touch or take hold of with the hand extended. 
'To arrive at, or obtain, 

REACH, S. the act of taking or = ig 
touching with the arm extended, Power of 
attaining, The limit of the underſtanding. 
A-contrivance or artifice. Extent. | 

To RE/ACT, V. A. to act back again. 
To return an 2 Kion or impulſe. 
REACTION, S. [Fr.] the action where- 
[yn — upon returns the r ee 


agent. 
READ, 8. 1 Sax. raed, Belg.] eoun- 
ſel. To wi read. San | 

To READ, V. A. [preter, and bart. 8 
read, but pronounced red, from rad, Sax. ] 5 
peruſe, or utter by the voice any thing — 
or printed. Figuratively, to diſcover by 1 
or learn by obſervation. To know. p Lay 
or underſtand. 
READING, S. [pronounced rl: the the 
art of peruſing words written cr printed. 
conſiſting in the-peruſal of books, A 5g 
A public recital. 
READING, 8. [pronounced Reddi, »g] the 
capital and county town of Berkfhire, near the. 
Thames, which juſt by receives the Kennet, 
that pailes under ſeven bridges in the town 
and neighbourhood, It is governed by a 
mayor, &c. ho returns two members to par- 
liament. This is the moſt conſiderable and 
and though they 
muſt have a great trade into the neighbouring 
counitry, their principal traffic is with large 


London, whither they carry vaſt quantities of 
malt, meal, and timber, and bring back coalt, 
ſalt, tadarcey grocery, - oils;- Kc. Reading 


| gave birth to archbiſhop- Laud and lord chief 


juſtice Holt, Ke. Here are three churches, 
two large meeting-houſes, befides that of the 
' Quakers ; ; and it contains about 8000 people, 
including a little hamlet at the bridge over the 
Thames. Mere: 5 2 . infirmary; lis 
Z * market 


RAV, 8. + rayon, . Fr. a; am of. 


by extending the arm. The act of taking or 


barges: by the navigation of the Thamewto. 


R E A 
market is on gaturday, and fairs on February 
2 for-cheeſe and horſes; May 1, chiefly for 
borſes; July 25, ſor ditto and . other \ cattle; 
and September 21, for cheeſe. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a continued body of oyſtet-ſhells, 
for the ſpace of five or fix acres. 
| loſophical tranſactions. It lies forty miles W. 
of on and fix-from Maideghead, - 
READER, S. one that peruſes 
written or printed. One T e 
One whoſe alice u n in 
churches. 
REA DIL, Adv, without heſitation, kin⸗ 
 dergnce, or delay. 
REA DINESS, 8. [ſee Rzravy} the qua- 
lity of doing any En ee or hefi- || 
tation, 


RE-ADMUSSION, S. the act of admiting ; 


0 RE-ADO'RN, V. A, to adorn again, 
© READY, Adj. 


iing. Being at the point, 


Fit or _—_ 
| from being done; without hinder- | 


—_ or heſitation, 


-REAL, Adj. I, Fr. nah, Lat.] rela- 


ting to things, not perſons, "rn. oppaſed to 
fititious, Genuine, In law, — of 
things immoveable, | 
REA/LGER, S. red arſenic. | 
REALITY, S. Lrealic, Fr.] truth, or 
real exiſtence, oppoſed to appearance, 
thing intrinſically 


important. | 
To RE-/ALIZE, V. A. [realiſer, Fr.] to 


into being. To convert money into land. 
-RE!/ALLY, Adv. actually. Truly. Indeed. 
XEALM, S. [pronounced re/m, from roiaulme, 
Fr.] a kingdom. Kingly government. 
REALTY, S. reale, Ital.] loyalty. “/ Where 
faith and realty—remain not.“ Par. La. 
REAM, S. [rame, Fr. riem, Belg. a bun- 
dle of paper conſiſting of twenty quires. 
To REA NIA TE, V. A. animate 
again. To reſtore to Tr 
To REAP, V. A. [ripan, Sax. e 
Belg.] to cut _— at harveſt, FR parker,” or 
1 x . 
 RE/APER, S. one that cuts corn, 
- REAPING-HOOK, S. a crooked inftru- 
ment uſed in cutting corn. by 
+» REAR, S. [arriere, Fr.] the hindermoſt 
troop of an army, or the laſt line of a fleet, 
'The laſt claſs, - 
To REAR, V. A. [raren, Sax. ] to raiſe 
up. To liſt up any thing fallen. To bring up 
ſrom an infant ſtate. To educate or inſtruct. 
T o exalt or elevate. 
"RE'ARWARD, S. the laſt ion. The 
yi the tail or train behind. The latter part. 
 REA'RMOUSE, 8. [hravemus, Sax.] a 
Vat, more properly ſpelt reremouſe. 
% REASCEND, V. N. to climb, or 
- mount again. To go up a ſecond time. 


REA SON, S. fraiſen, Fr. ratio, Lat.] 


true and clear: principles, Clear and fair de- 


ductions from premiſes. 


canſe, A faculty in man, whereby he is diſ- 
Eoguiſitt tꝛom beaſts, conſiſiing in es 


See the phi- | 


the rules of zeaſon. * Juſt, 


"quick in performance, 1 


Some [re 


The cauſe or final] 


REC 
ene propoſition from another, or in finding 
ſuch intermediate ideas as may connect * 
3 Right. A juſt account, After 
rl 
manity. . Bringing France to rea Audi. 
To REA SON, V. N. —.— yy to 
to deduce conſequences from premiſes,” To de- 
| date, diſcourſe, or endeavour to convince. To 
3 by the rules of reaſon. 
REA/SONABLE,: Adj. raiſunable, Fr, 
Having the faculty of. reaſon. y Canſiftent ai 
Moderate, To- 
lerable. 


REA'SONABLENESS, 8. agreeablencl 0 
reaſon, M | 
(REASONABLY, Adv, agreeable to reaſon, 


'REA/SONING, 8. an an argument. 
To REASSE/MBLE, | V. A. to colle 


again, 

To REASSE'RT, v, A. to affert anew, or 
Ia ſecond tine. 
0 REBA/TE, v. A. [rebatere, Fr,] to 
blunt, or deprive of its edge. 

REBA'TE, S. rule in arithmetic, the 
ſame as diſcount, _ 

-REBE'CK, 8. 4 re. ribecca, Ital.] 
a three firinged fiddle. -- 
| REBEL, S. [rebelle, Fr. li Lat.] one 
who oppoſes the lawful. authority of a fore- 


reign, 
To REBE'L, V.N. [rebella, Lat.] to tif 
oppoſition to "lawful authority. | 

" EBE'LLION, S. the act or ſtate of taking 
up arms, | or. otherwiſe pppofing lawful au- 
chority. ag 
| REBE/LLIOUS, Adv, engaged in 
lawful authority. oppaling 
Toe REBE/LLOW, v. x. to eccho back 2 
loud noife. 
Wt REBO/UND, M. N. [rebondir, Fr.] to 
ſpring back again from any ſurface.” To te- 
ver berate or beat back. 

REBOo / UND, 8. the act of n back 
after being driven with force againſt any thing. 

REBU'FF, S. [rebufſade, Fr.] a quick and 


| ſudden reſiſtence or check. 


To REBU “FF, V. A. to beat back. To 
with ſudden violence. 

o REBUVLD, V. * [pronounced 7 N. 
to build again, 

REBU/KABLE, Ad. [from rebuke] wot- 
thy of being found fault with, 

To REBU'KE,.V. A. [reboucher, Fr. to 
chide; to find fault with, 70 repreſs, by an 
unexpected repr . 
 REDUKE, S, $. 255 chiding expreſſion, A 

k 
| RE/BUS, 8. a word repreſented by a piQure 
A kind of a. riddle, in which the differct 
ſyhables of a perſon's or place's name, are hit 
den under ſome pictureſque repreſentation. | 

To RECA'LL, V. A. to call back again» 
To revoke, or reſtore. ' 

'*RECA'LE, S. the act or power of calling 
back, | A To 


n 


J 


ſuch meaſures as are conſiſtent with hy. 


REC. 
"To. RECANT V. A. ek to 
retract, or condi. 
Laid, or done. 

RECANTATION, S. the act of contra- 
dicting WE: 2 e hon e _ or 
done. 


To: 'reprat 
manner. 
RECAPITULA!TION, 8. 4 diſtin re 


1 the principal poiats or agienanta of 
diſcourſe. 


10 RECE/DE, v. N. L Lat.} to 
fall back, retreat, or deſiſt. 

RECE/IPT, 8. [pronounced recezt, hom 

Lat. J the aft of receiving. mrs 

ting acknowledging the receiving money. 
phyfician's,preſcription, or direction for making 
any thing conſiſting of various ingredients. 
Reception. 
To RECEIVE, V. A. [receworr, Fr.] to 
take or obtain any thing as due; To take 
from another- To admit. To concave in 
the mind. To entertain as a gueſt. 

RECEIVER, S. one to whom any thing 
is communicated, or paid by another. One 
1 partakes of the Lord's Supper. The veſ- 
ſel into which eee e the ſtill. The. 
veſſel into which any ſubj CS when 
experiments are yy 

RECENCV, S. [recens, e the fate of 
being lately done, or eatificnt.. 

RECENT. Adi. [ recens, owes ns bog 
exiſtent, New, late, freſh. 

RE/CENTNESS, S. the quality of being 
lately uſed, made, or _ 


1 


RECERPTACLE, 8 kick receptaculum, Lat.) 
a veſſel or er into whi any thing is re- 
ceived. 


RECE/PTION, 8. [recepeas, Lat.] e 
of _— or entertaining. The ſtate or 
manner 


being received or entertained. 

Treatment at firſt N 
REC ESS, S. Frecgſſas, Lat.) retirement, 
Departure. A place of retirement, or-ſecrecy. 


'To NECHA ROE, v. A. to accuſe in re- 
turn, To attack again. 


RECHF/AT, S. a leſſon played on the horn | 


when the hounds have loft their Same, to call 


them from a counterſtent. | 
RECIDIVA/TION, 8. Tr divas, Lat.] 
a ſecond time. * ect 
RECIPE, 8. Lat. Hs the n wentof 


a medicinal ue a medicinal ee 


tion or ret 
RECUPIENT, 8. [recipuens, Lat. I. that to 


which any thing is voluntarily given. | The 
veſſel of an air pump, in which the 
of the ex are included. 

— mac Adj. Pane Lat. 


manual; 3 alternate ; returned 
cull Io 


what ons has profeſſed, any 


REC 


RECIPROCA/TION;/S. the fate: wherein 
action is done mutually by each party. 
RECVTAL, 8. {from 17 the relating 


| of a thing a ſecond time. Repitition, "Emu- 


NEC Tr AT TVE, or RECITATIVO. 8. 

. {re} a kind of muſical pronunciation, where · 
the words are pronounced more 

than in common ſpeech, and leſs ahog in a 


To RECITE, V. A. [recito, Lat. reciter, 

a to relate; to tell over or enumerate... 
0 RE'CKON, V. A. [reccan, now to 

count or find out the number of any 
To eſteem, value, or account, © To compute. 
To lay. ftreſs or GENESEO SEO IR Yrs 
Auen: from compter ſur, Fr. 

RE/CKONING, 8. a An 
account of time. Account of debtor and cre- 
ditor. Money due for entertainment at a pub- 


lic houſe, An account Eſteem or 
To RECLA/IM, V, * A. 1 Lat.] 
to reſorm or make better. To reduce to the 


ſtate defired, To recall, or oy 00: ag. 
Toame, 
To RECLINE, V. A. [recliny Lat. re- 
cliner, Fr.] to lean back or ſidewiſe. Neu- 
trally, to lean, reft, or repoſe. 

To .RECLO'SE, V. A. to_cloſe- again. 
“The door reclos'd.”* Pope, 

RECLUSE, Adj. L, Fr. regen, Lat. -] 
ſhut up from company, Retired. | 

RECO'GNISANCE, S. [Fr. 

acknowledgment of a perſon or 

thing. A badge. A word or record, teſtifying 
the r:cogmiſer to owe to the recogniſes a certain 
ſum of money. 

To RECOGNISE, V. A. [recognoſeo, 141. 
to acknowledge. To recover and avaw know- 
leege of any perſon or thing, To review or 


examine judicially. 
RECOGNISE'E, 8. the the perſon in whoſe 
-RECO/'GNISER,S. one who'gives a bond to 


favour a bond is drawn. 


1 another. 


RECOGNITION, 8. 'recognitio, Lat. 

review; renewal of know Acknow- 
ent. Knowledge avowed. 

To REC OTL, V. N. [reculer, Fr.] to ruth 

or bound back again. To fall back. To fail 


or ſhrink, 

To RECOLLECT, V. A. [recolle&us, 
Lat.] to revive in, or recover to, the memory. 
To recover reaſon or reſolution. To collect 


RECOLLNOTIOxN, S. the act whereby 
an idea is ſought-after by the mind, and with 
pain and endeavour found, an brought again 
in view. 

4 To RECOMMEND, V. A. E. 
Fr.] to praiſe agaiv.. To render acceptable 

deſcribe a tt , ILY of — 5 
of another. 

"RECOMMENDATION, s. the act of dg- - 
tailing the good qualities of 2 woe to gain 


* RECIPROCATE. v. N. 2 
Lat.] m. — 


him a favourable rrcopuny 


"3, 18 


2 Z 3 


\ 


. value, 


. -oppoſite, 


| generally on the firſt ſyllable, but that of the 


or . 5 after loſs. 


act of regaining. The ſtate of a perſon cured, 
In law, the cutting off an entail. 


A return or new attack. Application or at- 


to refreſh after labour. 


droſs; ſpume; ſuperfluous or uſeleſs parts. 


| To air any thing. waſted by new ſupplies. 
dS. up 


| I 41 
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e RECOMPENSE,'V. A. *[recompenſer, | 
Fr.] to repay, or re Calle; to return, or give 
In requital. To mal up by famething of equal 
To redeem or pay for, 
.RE'/COMPENSE, S. [Fr.] the act of ma- 

Ling a return, or equivalent. an 

To RECONCUVLE, v. N. [reconcilier, Fr. ] 
to make a perfon Re again. To make con- 
ſiſtent. To reſtore to favour, t. 

RECONCTLEMENT, S. the tehewsP of | 
kindneſs, or reſtored to favour. Friendſhip 
Tenew K. 
ws RECONCILIA/TION, S. [Fr.] renewal 
of friendſhip, Agreement of things ſeemingly | A 


Attonement or expiation. 
RE CONDTTE, Adj. [reconditus, Lat.] 
abſtruſe or profound; ſecret, 

To RECC*RD, V. A. recorder, Fr.] to 
regiſter any thing 0 2s to preſerve the memory 
of it. To celebrate or eauſe to be remembered 
in a ſolemn manner. 

RECORD, S. [the accent of the noun is 


verb always on the 5 a 05. 2h or authentic 
memorial. 

RECOR DER, 8. one who: regiſtery any 
event. The keeper of the rolls in a city. A 
kind of flute. 

To RECO VER, v. A. Leerer, Fr.]. 
to reſtore from ſickneſs or diſorder. To repair 
| RECO!/VERABLE, Adj, capable of being 
cured or regained. 


' *RECO/VERY, S. cure. The power or 


To RECOUNNT, V. A. — Fr.] 
to tell in a diſtin and minute manner. 
 RECO'URSE, S. pronounced recoarſe, from 
recours, Fr, recurſus, Lat.] frequent paſſage. 


tendance for help in protection. The laſt ſenſe 
is moſt in uſe, the two former ſenſes being ob- 
ſolete 

RE'CREANT, Adj. tue, Fr.] co. . 
ardly ; mean - ſpirited; crying out, or recant- 
ing for fear. Apoſtate, Falſe. 5 

To RE/CREATE, v. A. [recrearas, Lat.] 
To amuſe when weary. 
Figuratively, to N or 'gratify; To revive, 
or relieve. 

RECREATION, S. refreſhment after toil 
or wearineſs. * Amuſement, 
RECREMENT, S. [recrementan Lat.] 


"is RECRYMINATE, V. N. [recriminer,” 
Fr.] to accuſe another in return. 


RECRIMINATTION, 8. Fr.]. the act of 


returnfüß one aceuſation — another, 
. To RECR UT, V. A. [recruter, F r.] 


\ fopply the deficiencies of an dente tho new 


* 3 +7 #4 7 


Nrcntwrr, 8. the foply of any thing 
waſtes. New Tale. 


| world, 


'penſe;” To pay an attonement z to free from 


| ranſom, or delivery from guilt or a 


e 


ECA NOL, s. [Fri retangules _—_ an red. 
- e conſiſting of ninety degrees. R | 


RED 


T 

RECTANGULAR, Adj. [re 
Lat.] having an angle St 75 * bt 
" RECTIFVABLE; Ad. > 53 capable : 
of being ſet right. en 


RECTIFICA/TION, $ rr. che act of 7 
ſetting a thing right which is wrong. In to 
diſtillery, the act of drawing ſpirits a ſecond xe 
time, in"orderto'increaſe their ſtrength, 

To RE'CTIFY, V. A. [refifier, Fr.] to rip 
make right, or reform, To increaſe - the me 
ſtrength of ſpirits by repeated diſtillation, © - 

RECTILUNEAR, -  RECTILINEOUS, fo 

dj. [from rectus and. "Tinea Sond. conliſting . 
of rig t line. wh 

RE/CTIT UDE, 8. rr. j ſtraitneſs, oppo- thi 
ſed to curvity. / Uprightneſs,: or freedom from | 
any vice or byaſs, applied to the mind. its 

"RE/CTOR, S. Lecteur, Fr. rector, Lat.] ing 
a ruler. A parſon or minifter of an impro- | 
priated pariſh, _. bri 

RE'CTORY, S. ler, Fr.] a ſpiri- ta 
tual living, conſiſting of land, tythe, and To 
other oblations, ſeparated and dedicated to God, mi 
for the fervice of the church, and for the main- | 
tenance of the miniſter, to whoſe . it is ing 
committed. fla 

RECU'/MBENCY, 8. en, Lat.) nu 
lying or leening. | 

To RECUR, V. Nu. [rocurre, Lat.] to 8. 
come back, or revive to the mind. To have abe 
recourſe to, or take refuge in. ] 

'-RECU'SANT,”S. 7. „Lat. ] one that fup 
em to comply-with the err: and a commu- mo 
nion or ſociety. 

RED, Adj. [rad, ned, Lax. rouge, Fr] g 
one of the primitive colours, of which tho im 
human blood is. 

RE/DBREAST, S. a ſmall bird ſo nam Joy 
from the colour of its breaſt. 5 

To RE DDEN, V. A. to wakes red." 1 
grow red, or bluſh, 1 

RE/DDISH, 8. ſomewhat 3 4 

RE/DDITIVE, Adj. in grammar, applied nor 
to the anſwer made to a queſtion, ] 

RE/DDLE, S. an earth of the metal kind, ] 
of a cloſe and even colour, ſmooth, gloſſy yar 
unctuous, remarkably heavy, of 'a fine florid s 
red ; that in England is the Mere in the pit 

| x 


REDE, S. [reds Sax.) dl or advice, 
His own rede.”* Sbateſ. Not in uſe. 

To REDEE M, V. A. [redims, Lat.] to 
reſcue or relieve by paying a price. To recom- 


guilt. To free a pledge by paying what mo- 
ney was lent on it, together with the intereſt. 
REDEE MER, S. one who ranſoms or 
ſaves from guilt by paying a price or making in 
atonement. A term ene applied to our 
bleſſed Saviour. 

REDEMPTION, s. [Fr. . retdemptio, Lat. 


by making an attonement. 
RE D- HOT, Ach. 5 . to appex 


** At 63; 


To REDOU'BLE,.V, Dow repent oft 


R EF 


REF 


To i whale by frequent additions of the 4 To . V. A. * Tone: to * 


quantity. To become twiee as much. 


REDOU'BT\S, .[redoite; Fr. ridetta, Lat. J' 
ortification 


the outwork of. a fi 
REDOU/'BTABLE): a bre texrible-to 
enemies. | 1 
To REDOUIND, Vt N. Lee Lat.] 
to be driven back ain. To conduce. Te 


reſult, by 
To REDRESS, V. A. [redreſer, Fr.] to ſet 


right or amend, To relieye; remedy, ore; 
more properly applied to things. 


REDRE!SS,.S. relief of inne 5 bariſms, applied to language. 


ſormation. Remedy... ,- 


ute or deſtroy 


5 + rr 
To REF ER , . A. [refer Lat. MS 
Fr.]. to ſend to or diſmiſs: for information or 
judgment. To addreſs or *pply to for judgment. 


Neuterly, to have reſpect or relation. 


REFEREE, S. one to whom apy 1 is 
ſubmitted or referred. 

RE'FERENCE, S. relations ; reſpect. Ver 
towards. Diſmiſſion to another tri bunal. 

To REFINE, V. A. to clear from droſs cr 
any impurities. To poliſh or clear from bar- 
To affect nicety. 
REFI/'NEMENT, S. the act of cleanſing 


To REDSEAR, V. N. applied to iron, | from droſs, foulneſs, or impurity,  Improve- 
which, when too hot, breaks or cracks under ment in elegance. Artiferal . e- 


the hammer. 

REDSTRE/AK, S. an apple fo called from 
its colour, preferred to all other fruit for mak · 
ing eyder. ( Cyder made from redfireak apples. 

To REDU CR, V. A. [reduro, Lat.] to 


bring it to its former ſtate. To reform any | 


ſtate of diſorder, To break into ſmall pieces, 
To degrade, * To being into a ſtate of be 
miſery, To ſubdue. 

REDU!CTION, S. rr. ] the act of Sn 
ing into pieces, or bringing into order from a 
ſlate of diſorder, In arithmetic, to vries 
numbers into their loweft terms. 

REDUNNDANCE, or REDUNDANCY , 
S. [redundantia, 53 a ſtate wherein things 
abound to ex ceſs. 

RED N DAN, AG. blu, Lat.] 
fuperfluous, Abounding to excels. Ving 
more words than are uſeful, - 

To RE-FCHO, V. N. to echo back. 

dans 4. | [corrupted from wal 

REED, 8. 185 N ried, Teut, ] a hel- 
Jow knotted falk. A ſmall pipe. An arrow. 

To RE-PDIFY, V. A. to build again. 

REEDY, Adj. abounding with reeds, , 

REEK, 8. rec, _— ſteam z vapour 
A pile of corn or hay, u r 
nounced ick. 

1 Adj. fmoaky ; ; tanned ; black. 

REEL, 8 J a turning frame, on which 
yarn is wophd ſpindle. 

To REEL, V. A. e wind yarn off the 
ſpindle on a frame. 

To REEL, v. N. [rollen, Belg. ragla, 
Swed, ] to ſtagger, or run from one fide and 
then to the other in walking, 

To RE-EN FORCE, V. A. to krengihen 
with new affiftance or men. 


| 


RE-ENFO!RCEMENT, S. freſh aftiflance.! | 
To RE-ENJO'Y,; V. A, to enjoy a ſecond, 


time, 


; AEE'RMOUSE,. S. en. Lat.] a 
yr RE-EST AfBLISH,, v. 4. 00 <flabliſh 


22ain, 
Wn, RE-EXA/MINE, v. 4. to examine 
n 
REFE/CTION 8. [Fr. re alin, 44] « re- 
ment after hut 15 2 


— 


_ REFEFICTORY, $ refeFGoire Fr, a room | 
for rejreſhuwent or 2, * J | 


tation of elegance. 
.  REFVNER, S. one that clears from droſs, 
impurity, or barbariſm. 

To REFVT, V. A. [refarre, Fr.] to repair, 
or reſtore after 

To REF LECT, V. A. [ refle@o, Lat.] to 
bend or throw back. Neuterly, to throw back 


light, or an image repreſented in a miiror. 


To throw back the thoughts on themſelves or 
things paſt, To conſider ae neee To 
bring reproach. 
REFLECTION, 8. [reflexian, Fr. reflexus, 
Lat.] the act of throwing or bending back. 
Any image repreſented or reflected in a looking 
glaſs, Thought employed on things paſt.; The 


| perception of the operation of our own, mind 


within us, as employed about the ideas it has 
got. Attentive conſideration... Cenſure. 

REFLEXIBVLITY, 8. [from 
the diſpoſition of rays to be turned out op a 
right line, their natural courſe in paſſing _uy of | 
one medium into another. 

RE FLEXIBLE, Adj. E Lat.] ca- 
pable of being thrown back, cr turned from 
their natural courſe, applied to rays of light, 

REFLU/ENT; Adj. [ ſometimes accented 
on the firſt Hllable, from refuens, Lat.] flow- 
ing back. 

REFLUX, S. [refluxus, Lat.] the a& of 
flowing back... The backward courſe of water. 

To REFO'RM, V. A. [reformo, Lat. 
! reformer, Fr.] to change from worſe to better. 
Neuterly, to alter or make a change from worſe 
to better. 

REFO'RM, 8. reformation or amendm 

REFORMHATTION, S. [Fr.] the act or 
ſtate of changing from worſe to better. The 


change of religion from corruption, to its * 
REFO'RMER. S. one who makes a 


from bad to better. One Who ex plode, . 
errors introduced into religion, and — it 
to its primitive ſtate. 
To REFRA OT, v. A. [refraftus, Lat.) 
to break the natural courſe of a ray. 
_REFRA'/CTION, S. Fr.] the ſtate of a 
ray whoſe courſe is turned from a. right line in 


NOTICE A'CTORINESS, s. [from refra&ocy] 
len 
RE RACTORY Adj. frow . 
2 2 3 5 ſha 1 2 Tt 


{1 mitive ſtate. 


going into a denſer medium. 


e 
Fr, VeſtaBlavius, Lat.] obſtinate; Atilbborn | 


WE) 
- REGA'LIA;'S. [LatJ-the enfigne of x 


not taped gw to LB, 40 3 15 1 kin _ | v. 
EFRE s Lat. 0 REOA RD A. a#der, Fr, 
liable to be e 1 28955 \ . * notion. 25 


To REFRAIN, V. A. [reffener, 2 
hold back or keep from action.  Neuterly, to 
forbear or abſtain, " 

REFRANGIBILITY,S. [from eee gur! | m 
the diſpoſition of a ray of light to be turned 
out of its natural ' courſe by paſſing e out of one 
medium into another. 
REFRANGIBLE, Ad. [from 1 
1 Lat.] capable of beintz turned 9 7 6 

t line, or their natural courſe z applied to 
the 1 rays of light, 7 

To REFRE/SH, V. A. I [/efraicher, Fr.] 
to relieve after labour, pain, or want. To re- 
pair or improve any es impaired by new 
tones, To codl. 

"REFRE/SHMENT, -S. reef after Wh, 
bunger, or fatigue. Figuratively, food or 


To REFRIGERATE, v. A. [refrigeratus, 
Lat. Fr, f . - 
R 


ret. and part. paſf. of Rx Avr) 
faken or tho | 


away . 


RE'FUGE, S. [Fr. refugium, Lat.] fheltet | 
e 4h (Fr. refugium, Lat.] 


er or diſtreſs. An expedient, 

To REFUGE, v. A. [r: by Fr.] to 
8 or protect in danger or d | 
* REFUGPE, 8. [refogt, F Fe] one-that 
W country to avoid pet ſecuti 

EFU!'LGENCE, S. [ſte Rrrorcvz 
ſparkling or bright ff ptendor, 85 

REFU/EGENT, Adj [refulgens, | Lat.] 
bright 08 Mining. Splendid, 
TE „ E rU V. N. Tr undo, Lat.] to 


pour back Figurative to reſtore or "repay | 


"what is recei Uſed with the reciprocal 
pronoun Þriaſelf, to reimbutſe. 
REFU!SAL, S. [from' refuſe] the aft of 


denying receiye an thing offeted, or of 
rating 1 e The 18 5 of hav- 
in 5 hs before another, 
REFU! SE, V. A. [r 1 Fel]. 92 
5 57 any thing 5 775 or offered. 
REFUsk, the verb is accented on 
the ſecond Fable) % t the noun on the frſt] 
unworthy of acceptance after a choice is made. 
1 W USE, S. that which is fit only t to be 
na 8 and is left on a choice. 
FUTAL, S. [refuto, Lat} the act of” 
ri 1 "A ing » ſentiment to be falſe and erroneous, 


u to 


EFUTA!TION, S. (Fr. refutatio, Lat.] 


| its act of exploding or ſhowing 2. 
| * falſe 125 Ne | 
ey REFUTE V. > by 9 9 1 fs, | 
to prove falle or erron 

REGWIN, v. A. Thy aut; Fr.] to 
gain a ſecond time; to recover an ef Why "et 


RE Adj. alis, Lat.] 
4 188 e 74 wage 


garume 11 
es „ L ice 5 


* REGA/LE, v. A. 5 94 
Felt; ; ts give an ent b 


- 


value; to look upon 
_ 3 5 To'c e To 


er or eminence. — or res, 


ſtern regard.“ Milton. An object of fight, 
' REGA'RDLESS, 


Adi. wha oe . 
gent; without taking — | A yg 


RHE Exe, 8. [from regent]. authority 
or government. Government adminiſtered for 
another. The diſtriet governed by a vice · agent. 
Thoſe who are intruſted with the government 
in behalf of another. 

To RECE/NERATE,' V. A. 8 
Lat. regenerer, Fr.] to produce "anew. To 
renew + change of 'rature from 5 carnal to 
2 chris woo * 
"REGE/NE ATE,' Adj. eratus, Lat. 
eed anew. Born b ne na 
natural diſpoſitions * by divine grace. 
RE'GENT, S. [Fr. repens, L.] gorem- 
ing. Exerciſing aut ority for another,” 
RF/GENT, S. a goyetnor or ruler! One 
inveſted with authority for, or roling i in behalf 
of, another.. lar 1059677 
"REGENTSHIP, 8. gebe office or fate Wa 
vice 7 4. 
| RE/GICIDE, | 8. Lege 50 the act 
of "murdering a _ One poke mutter 
ing His king. 

RE'/GIMEN, S. 1 hint eden in 
diet and living fuitable to every ar courſe 
of — Rule or nment. ws 

FGIMENT, S. [Fr os rk ters 
under one colonel. 1 1 

NEGIMENTAL, Agi. belonzing to a rei. 

ment. Uſed in the plural: or the Ag” wa uni- 


form by which. one regiment/is | Giffioguiſhed 


— — il 8 $. Trr. n 
E'GION A, lt. } a tract o 
x A part of the 183 Place 


land, A deere 
or rank. 
Fr. regiftrun 
liz 2 re to 


RE!GISTER, 8. 
Lat.] an account of 
writing in ſome bool ſept” for that purpoſe. 
An officer who Comics s any e ee * 


| action to writi 
To REGISTER, v V. A. L- e, Pr. Jto 


= © Wit 


commit to writing, in order to preſerve n 
oblivion. 


— 


To enrol or fet down in à liſt. 
RE/GISTRY, $, the act of inferting 


in 3 
]regiſter:” The place where a regiſters kept. 
REOTET, S. [replerre, K. a ledge of 
3 uſed by rinters to ſeparate their lines in 
wherefir they are printed ut confderable 
« + Monks each other. 
To 2 = 17 rr. 
to vomit u e 
Tar TN 
| ſhock&or — 
e or foreſtal, 
1 a, Fr 
* The Wer of palſin . 


- ee vey 


© = IX = mM WI 2 


n 


822 


To REHRAR, v. A. to bear aga 


Prior in the — bot without authoricy. 
970 gi wer ni V. A. Later, Fr.] to 
repent, or grieve at ſomething ane or paſt 


To beute tt. 

RE/GULAR, Adj. — Fr, n put agai 
Lat.] conformable, or munen the- 
thod. to ſuch bodies 


or diſcipline. e 2 
REGULAR; 8. ue, Ft.] in the 
Romiſh church, a that profeſſes and fol 


b and e 
REGULARITY, 9. [repel # Far: 

REG Airy, Fr. 
quality or ſtate of being 2 
order, ot method. 

To RY/GULATE, v. A. 3 Lat. 
to adjuſt or direct 8 method. 

REGULA'TOR, 5 — one that directs 
or adjuſts by rule or That- part of a 
machine which makes the motion equal, A 
_ made ai of to . eee, e 


2 1 } the finer and moſt 
weighty wy ru peer grained on 
tom on melting. 


and u, Lat. 
—— 


to throw or pour back any 
. eee 


REHEARSAL, S. [from 5: [hom rele} the a 
of repeating or 
trial, or pronodhcing of any ing of any thing before th 
repreſentation of it publicly). 7 

To REHEA/RSE, V. A. [from rebear] to 
repeat, eee 
as preparatory to ic exhibition. 

To RE Bere V. A. Iritis, gs. Bon to 
refuſe wi com or  confent, when 
— or requeſted. To caſt off or throw 

de 75 
8 2 hollow cut to guide 


ary 
To REIGN, V. A. 2 
r-gno, Lat. reigner Fr. to enjoy or execrci 

— authotity. 1 be predominant or, 


"Y 


royal authori EIT, 


perſon exerci 


To REIM EOD, v. A. [from re and| 


imbody, written more frequently, t leſs Pro- 
to reduce to a body again. 
ToRE SE, V. A. [from:re, ix, and 


„ r.] to pay again ; er repair any bobs or 


REIN, 8. , F.! that part of 2 bri- 
de which from the horſe's head to the | others. 


driver's hand, P 
Te 1 f * reſtraint, 
or 


„ r 


: 4 
Lat. in, 154 dee ve eg wee 


RES 


TvREIN,.V.- A. to goverti.by a. N. 
to reſtrain or controil. 


8 5 
EINS, 8. {not uſed 1 


af the back. 
To re V. A. to ſeat in. To 


To REINSEATE, V.A. to put again into 
poſſeſſion of any poſt or 
. To REJOT CE, V. N. b e 
— ten ue wo increaſing pleaſure 
paſt z vY A Aire, 
to make joyful or f | 1 
To REJOUN, v. A. 


again. reply to an anſwer. 


| REJOVNDER,.S; + [rovindn, Fr] 4reply 


made ta an anſwer... 
To REV PERATE, V. A. 4. be a 
Lat. reiterer, Fr.] e- _ and again. 
e REJG/DGE, V, A. to try a ſecond 


- Ta REKUNDLE, v. A. to fit on fire, or 
inflame again. 

To RELA/PSE, v. A. [relapſes Lat,]'to 
r To fall a ſecond time into 
vier. To fall fick a ſecond time from a ftate 


RELA'PSE, S. a ſecond fall into a vice. or 


- | error forſaken, A return to any ſtate, eſpe - 
To REGU/RGITATE, v. A K re | cially 


into ſickneſs from a ſtate of recovery. 
To RELA'TE, V. A. [relatus, Lat.] to tell 
or recite... To aliy or be near to by Kindred. 
eh = to have relation or reſpect, , 

RELA/TER, S. one that . . 
. 

RELATION, 8. rr] the gere, "of | 
belonging to any perſon or thing. The reſpe&t 
which one thing has to another when com- 
pared. Connection of one thing to another, 
A perſon related to another by birth or mar- 
riage. A recital of facts. 

RELATIVE. Adi. [relarif, Fr. relations, . 
Lat. a baving relation, connection, or regard, 

as belonging to and reſpecting ſome- 


RELATIVE, S. 2 perſon allied to another 
by birth or marriage. In grammar, 4 word or 
term, which is added to a noun to which it has 
ſome reſpect, and without which it has no 6g- 
| nification. + 


To RELAX, V. FF [relexo,_ Lat. ”» 
nacken any thing ſtrained. Lo make Je ' 


thing elſe. 


RELAX A'TION, S. 
the act of 3 any 
ceſſation of reftraint ; 

attention, or application. 
RELA'Y, S. [relais, Fr.] ww that are 


— in different ftages on a road tg relieve 


To RELEASE, V. A. [relather, Fr:)-to 
confinement, - . 35 


1 


224 


| RE N FE 1 
MEI A8 8 *Prelather, Fr. — f N AND RR, ining or 
from pain, rn e 8 REMAINDER, * chat is _—_ A 


l 

An acquſttante from a debt. 1 2 F 

To REI ENT, V. N. [ralentir, Pr.] to]. To REMAND, v. 4. to fend or call | 

ſoften, or grow lefs rigorous, ere or . back, 5 
To give, melt, or grow moiſt. | REMARK, 8. [renorguer, Fr] an obe 

RELVANCE, s. 1 l weg; confi ſervation 3 x note or eriticiſia, d 

dence on another, with on. To REM ARK, V. A. Fr.) | 

"RE'LIC, 8. [reliquie, Lat. relique,” rr. to note, obſerve, diſtinguiſh, ar point out. 0 


that which remains of any collection or thing | REMARK ABLE, Adj: $4: worthy of b 
after the other part is taken by choice; gene- | obſervation or notice. 
rally uſed in the plural. The body of a perſon | REMEDIABLE, Adj. [ſeeRanzoy] tole 8 


After death. Any thing wage: 1 in N of a cured or removed. . 

perſon deceaſed. ONT. poly my. not admitting cure a 
© RY/LICT?, 8. [reli&c, Er. relietns; Lat: ] | orre 

a widow, or woman whoſe hauband is dead. - REMEDY,'S. Dade, En e 12. 0 
RELIEF, S. [Fr.] that 'pait of - a figure | a medicine by whic any diftemper is cured, { 

which fticks out beyond the ground. Alleria. The cure or removal - wy uneafigeſs « or evil, a 


tion, or mitigation of ſorrow, pain, or diſtreſs. | The means of repairin | 
That which frees' rom danger, pain, or for- | To RE'MEDY, V. A. [remedier, Fr.] to 8 
row, The diſmiſſion of a ſentinel from his cure or heal, To mga vr NEUE: any . i 
roſt. In law, remedy of wrongs. chief. ü 
| 1 V. A. [rekvo, Lat. rele- To REME/MBER, V. A; [rememorer, "3 

Fr.] to recommend by the interpoſition of | rememibrare, Ital.] to bear any thing in mind, 


adler of a different nature. To ſuppott or | To _ to the 1 10 mention; to 2 
aſſiſt mutually, To eaſe from pain or ſorrow. | remind. . 
To ſuecour or reſcue from danger. To give REME!M;R ANCE, 8. the at of the ming k 
reſt to a ſoldier, by Reg anotheg in his poſt, | by which it recalls any idea it once had. Me- cl 
To right by law. mory z | honourable. memory. Any. thing by | 


| RELIE'VO, 8. [Teat: 1 that part of A figure | which one is kept in memory, F 
which projects beyond. de ground on which it To REMI'ND, , V. A. t revive in the bc 
is carved, 3 h 
RELVGION, 8. Fr. s, Lat that - REMBESS, - Adj. Ae” Fr. e. 121. N 
worhip which belongs to the Deity, when con- wanting vigour ; fla ace er careleſs, af 
fidered' as our creator, preſerver, and benc- | Negligent. | 


factor. Any ſyſtem of faith and worſhip; | ' REMVSSION,. 8. a 3 127 ay pi 
RELVGIONIST, S. a perſon diene to batement of vigour, or reſtraint, T 
any religious per oifion,” Ceſſation of intenſenely. Tutu or pat- le 
' ; re 


_ *RELVGTOUS; Adj. [relgieux, Fe. reli- don. 
f gioſus, Lat.] diſpoſed to the duties of religion. REMISSLY,- Adv. in a e negli- 


Teaching ont duty towards God. Among the | gent, or ſlack manner. pl 
Romiſh church, bound by the vows'of poverty, REM ISSN ESS, 8. want of care, atten- 

| chaſtity,” and obedience. | 'F iguratively, exact tion, vigour, or a e pl 
or ſtriet. To REMIT, V. A. Tee Lat.] to 

To KELYNQUISH, V. A. Lreliaguo, Lat.] | make leſs intenſe, To forgive a puniſhment or ; 

to forſake, leave, deſert, Pitz give up, fats! pardon a fault, from remettre; Fr. to reſign ; hi 

bear, or depart from. defer ; or refer, To ſend money to à diſtant ff 

* RE/LISH, s. [relecher, Fr. ] be effect Aden place. Neutetly, to prow Hack, or leſs vio- | 

any thing has on the organs of, taſte, generally | lent by intervals de 

plied to ſomething agreeable. A mall taſte, | REMETTANCE, 8. he. a of paying i 


Fi rati tel » fondneſs or delight. in thing. money at à diſtant place. A ſum of money 

Seng or 5 wer of perceiving- 73 | eee at a Staley from the kern; who ſends to 

: I? RE/LISH, V. A. to give a taſle to, or i 

ſeSfoh any Thing: To have a Hing to. Neu- "REMUTTER, 8. one that ſends oney to pe 
49 5 to have a pleaſing taſte, To * cot diſtant places. 

REMNANT, S, ¶corrupted from remanent, * 


""RELU!CTANCE, * RELU'CT.ANOY,' s 3. Lat.] any thing wh' cht is leſt. or remains. or 
[reluffor, Lat.] omwilflingneſs to comply: -- | REMO'NSTRANCE,-S.;[Er,} a firong 5 
To RELU ME, or RELU NE, . A. repreſentation of the ill conſequences of 2 pe 
to light anew. + \ proceeding ap 
To RE/LY, V. A. to gut traſt n To REMO'NSTRATE, V. A. aner. EL 


in. To depend upon. 147 wich vn or n. ' firatus,” Lat. to ſhow reaſons againſt any thing 
To RENI AN, V. N. ſremanee, Lat: 2 to in ſtrong terms. Uſed with againſt. . 
ve behind , of. a number, unde 55 or REM ORA, S. [Lax], a 2 or obſtacle. A 
. et any event or tim. 2 kind. of worm or ich, which ficks- to "the 
REMAIN, S. any thing left ; _— bottom of rd and hinders them in their to 


REMORSE, 


uſed in the plural, A dead body. e 


12 80 3 | 
51 remotns, 
ꝛpplied to time, relation, or p 
REMO/TENESS, S. the — 'of nh 
diſtant, applied to relation, time, or place. 
REVL, 8. I from remove}, the act 
ran ou of ny poo place. The Rat of 
teing 7757 * 


To RE MO v. — Lat] to 
take away or put om its place. To place at 
a diſtance, Neuterly, to change. 215 or 
abode, SONIA | 

REMOVE, a. change of OF: 
of moving a ebeſſman AF dravight, 

N nn n I ao 


To REMU!NERATE, v. A, [remuneratus, 
Lat. remunerer, Fr. 9 to „ for ſervices. 

REMU'NERATIVE, 0 exerciſed in 
diſpenſing rewards. 

REN ARD, S. Pa 

RENCOUN TER, S. . F 1 the 
action of two. ods that meet, or ſtrike againſt 
each other, - „ Oppoſition between per- 
ſons. A bote or caſual une. A ſud- 
cen combat, 

To RENCOUNTER, .* V. N. . 


Fr.] to claſh. To meet an enemy unexpect 
edly, .. To ſßirmiſh with another. To 6ght 
hand to hand, 


0 REN D. V. A. to tear with violence ; | 

applied to tearing cloth or ahy thing woven. 

To RENDER, V. A. Crendre, Fr, ] to 
pay or give back. To give on demand. To 
To make or inveſt with qualities. To * 
ſent, To Nef followed by in. To 
render, followed by up, 

RE/NDEZVOUS, 8. 7 0 meeting, or 
place of meeting, 

To RENDESVOus. V. A. to meet at 2 
place appointed. 

RENECADE, or RENECAUDO, S. [re- 


negado, Span. renegat, 8 one that leaves 
his . on baſe - One pe 
ſerts to an 


enemy. 
ene, RENE/GE, V. A, [remge, Lat. ] to 


To RENEW, V. A. to reſtore to ita former 
tate. Je begin again or repeat. In ſcripture, 
to 1 anew or change to a new ſtate of life, 

RENE/WAL, S. the act cf reſtoring, re- 
peating, or reducing to its former tate, _ 

RENITENCY,. S. [rexiten;, Ex. . that 


reſiſtancg j is ſoſid bodies, when they . upon bs 


or impelled againft each other... : 
RENNET, or RE'NNETING, S. .. „ pro- ly 
perly reef Fr, A Artie queen! a kind of 


a apple, 


To RENOVATE, v. A. [renowatue, Lat.] part 


| to renew or reſtore to its firk ſtate... . 


RENOVATION, 3 the get or fate. of 

being renewed, 

To RENOUNNCE, V. A, [renancer Fr. 
b difown, . To quit upon.gath.. 


þ * 
* * 
© 


— 5 


4. 


inn ee 


O08, W. . 


. from, rad] e mate by 
tearing cloth-or any thi — A 
* RENT, Yeu Ar. [from to tear... 
ENT, S. - [rews, Fr r.] — payment 
for the hire o pay 1 ſom of money 
"To ; RENT. . A. F to. hold, 
dy paying Rent. To let to a tenant. 
RENUNCIA'TION,, 8, [renuncetie, ja] 
MET of renouncing. 
To REORDAIN. V. A. to ordsin « ogain 
on ſuppoſition of ſome defect. 
 REPAVD, part. = us 1 . 
To REPAIR. V. bye % Lat. re- 
farer, Fr.] to reftore ſs.or damage, 
1 * fill up anew. e by an equi- 
* ent. 
REPAIR, 8. che aft or thing which fop- 
lies any Joſs, damage or injury... | 
To PAIR, V. N. to 1 to. 
Af ik. S. [r Fr. fear. Koi; 
or the act of Er 9 
REPARA/TION, S. [Fr.. refaratis Lat. 
the act of repairing the damages made by time. 
in a building. Supply of what is waſted. Ft 


— k 


compence, or amends made for an ini 

RE PAR TEE, 8. [repartie,. Fr. ten 
or witty reply. 

To REPARTE'E, v. N. e yi 


hes. 
To. REPA/SS, V. A, 
paſ back or * Neuer #3 


. 8. 


. V. A. T7 e, 
Fo or feaft, - * 

To REPA V, v. A. [reps +42 Fr. to pay 
back any thing expended. or be 1 
repaid, Recompence or Cake pe a. 

To REPE AL, V. A. f 5 Fr. to 

f E 


revoke or abrogate a law. A 

- REPEAL, S. the act from, 

i The act of bern or eke 
To REPEAT, v o, Lat. fe. 

ter, Fr. ] to do or pes A. faith thing more 

than once. 


REPE/A S. one that lier. A watch 
which ſtrikes 2 er by ah a of the 


f . 
£4 Eeevar V. A. FC ms ts to 
k any thing, or an aſſailant. Neut 
AS with a it contrary to that w 
7 "impreſſed. In phyſic, to prevent tao great 
Jan affüx of Ls to any. SA 


" REPELLENT, 8. Le Ear. J a xe. 


* 
£0 
k 


it has a re power. 

a REEE NT. V. N. a ng «JT. to 
think on any — PE org. Te 1 —— 
Ai 88 7 | £1 keg £4 2 


REP 
r ſomething past. T0 mou fach 
4 row for fin as prod uces . by 
. very often uſed wirkt the reciprotal pro 

| As, fam if my father has Pence. him. 


EPE'NTANCE;'S d ] Vrrow far any 
hid paſt, Such ſorrow | fins ay ends 
in amendment. 

" REPENTANT, hel Fr.] ſorrowful for 
what is paſt, Expr ng forrow, for what is 


b Kerxrrriow, . ker "vepetitio, Lat.] 
the doing the ſame ching more than once. The 
1.9 of bobs or rehearſing,” Recital from 

"= REPUNE, V. N. to fret; yes, ot bee 
diſcontented. 

To REPLA!CE;” V. A. to bot again into 
the fame 'place. 

To REPLENISH, V. A. [from ye and 

mes, Lat.] to ſtock. or fill. 

REPLE/TE, 'Adj. ba r Fr. re ny? Lat, 
dompletely filled, Fi followe 


by with. 

| | REPLETTION, 3 8. TFr.] the Rate ef being 
[ 200 full 

| =» REPLE/VIABLE, Ad j. e ee 
| | 3 Lat.] liable to be reftored after being 
5 ized; 

j "a REPLEVIN, © or REPLE/VY, pa, "(ak 

replezio, low Lat. "of re and plevir, or Plegir, 
| r. to pledge] to take back or ſet any thing 
| at liberty that is ſized dy way” of 57 8 


* * 
4 


1 gb "REPLICATION, 8. [replicatus, Late] an 

anſwer. a 

J} To REPLY", V. N. ee, fl ” 

| auſwer, or make a to an Anfwer. 

tively, to return as an apſwer, User Vun 8 

| ainfl, ot 

| ys K Fr.] an abſtwer, or 
a return to an | 


| To REPORT, wh ot hh 
1 Howe any thing by | Sees ee 


| Ango RT, 9. rumour ; or popular. fame. 
blic character or reputation. An account 
[ returned, uſed with male. An accoufit of ca- 
| ſes given by a oO + Sound, or loud noiſe, 
ai to ordnance. 
EPO/SAL, S. [from repoſe 5 jt the act of 

re REPOSE. v. „elta, Lat. 
4 REPOYSE, V. A. Hog Lat. to 
| | by? to reſt. To confide A in without any 
ſuſpicion,” followed by upon or in. To lodge or 
lay up, followed by e to ſleep or 
take one's reſt. To reſt in confidence. 

"REPO'SE, S. ſleep, reft, quiet, or confi- 
gence. Cauſe of reſt or Mon, '* 

* REPO'SITE, v repoſitus,” Lat.] 

or lodge as . i ; of ſafety. 
ERA S. a place Wberein 125 

bi ſafely laid up. 25 2435 
2 To AE PREHE)Np, v. A."Trepr FAVE 
Eat: to find fault with, or chide; "ag having 
Zone ſomething amiſs, Te charge with as a 


: _ uſed with of + | 


REP 
_REPREME/NSIBL 
of blame or cenſure. = 7 wy worthy 
e 3 


5; ——— finding fav ng Fe 
o REPRES eſenter, F: 
n, Lat.] to e or — 7 * 


To deſcribe, perſonate, or Thi 57 any 
eee character. To fill the place of, or 
perſonate another. 

' REPRESENTA!TION, 8. LFr.] an image 
of likeneſs of any thing. The att of ſupport- 
ing 4 character inſtead of another, Are 
fpeAful-or humble declaration; ”* © 
„„ Adj, I repro 

; Pr.] extiibiting a likeneſs: © eating” avy 

Las by * commiſſion from another. 

REPRESENTATIVE, 8. one . 
hs likeneſs. of another, or 7 A cha- 
racter in behalf of another. by Which 
any thing Js 2 2 | 

To REPRE!SS; v. A. Pat; Lat.] 


to cruft or ſubdue. To compreſs. 


REPRESSION, $. the act of etuching or 


. 

EPR EVE, TAE [repris, +, from r+- 
prendve, 5 to free from 2 ſentence of 
death. To give a reſpiſfee. 

RE!RIE'VE, S. a e After ſea⸗ 
tence of death. 

To REPRIMAND; V. A. [rprimande, 
_— reprove; or "Ehide" Ab ſomething 
amiſs b 
"REPRIMANND, 8. an thoritativer: 
proc 

To REPRINT, "Y; a to tene an im- 

To print a new edition. 

RE PR VSAL. 8. 5 Feile, Fr.] ſbme⸗ 

- | thing ſeized in return” r "robbery or damage 


ſuſtained. 

REPRTS, 8. les 72 the aer of tak- 
ing ſomething in 1 a, damage or injur 
received. "OT 


To REPRO/ACH, v. A. [reprocher, Fr.] 
to cenſure, or charge with a fault, in cenſori- 
ous and opprobrious language. To upbraſd. 

REPRO/ ACH, 8. [reprocÞe, Fr.] "ite act 
of finding fault in opprobriovs terchs. Any 
know "which expoſes to infamy” or dil 


 REPRO/ACHFUL, Adj. in terms that are 
21 ous or opprobrious.  Cauling diſgrace or 
infam 

REPROBATE, Adj. | [reprobus, Lat.] lo 
to virtue or grace. 

RE/PROBATE, S. à perſon loft to 18 
or grace. One Abandoned to wi 
| 8 REPROBATE, v. A. Ter 

1 to diſallow or reſeck. To abandon to 

neſs and eternal deſtruckion. To aban- 
don to one's er without hopes of par- 
don. 

REPROBATTION Fr.] the act ol 
abandoning, or the Bn of being abandoned 
to eternal milery, A ſentence of condemn? 
tion. ; 


To REPRODUCE, 855 A. to Apa 
again, R- 


| 


RES 
- RFPRO/OF; S. fm 
regrehenſion ſpoken to a perſon's fa 


ſute. | 

Te REPRO/VE, v. Ao 2 
to blame. To charge to the face with a fault, 

—— rig Lale, n crecping 
on the ground. 
 RE/PTILE, 8. an animal; which creeps or 
reſts on one part of its body while it advances 
with the — 4 4 = 

REPUB/L re pulli u, Fr. reſpublica, 

Lat.] a ſtate — 
more than one. 

REPU/BLICAN, Adj belonging es cum - 
mon wealth; . government in the 


REPUBLICAN, 8. ww wk holds a com- 
monwealth, 9476605 monarch, to be the beſt 


form of 
— Lede, 


governmen 
To — . 
Lat.] to divorce, or rejote 
REPU'GNANCE, REPUGNANCY , 8. 
{repugnance,” Pr. 3 or Leer 


Struggle in op 

REPUGNANT, 45. [repugnons, Late] 
diſobedient, "contrary. © 

REPULSE, 8. eds elle, Lat.] the con- 
dition of being driven off from any” attempt, 
or put afide-from any deſign, - 

To'REPU'LSE, V. Ac” [repuſinr, Lat.] 
to beat back or drive off.. 

REPU'LSION,-'S. "the a&t or power of 
driving off from itſelf, 

RE/PUTABLE, "Ae honourable and in 

eſteem, © 

REPUT ATION, S. Fr.ths general charatter 
of a perſon. . Credit. « 

To REPU/TE, | V. A. 1 Lat. . 
puter, Fr. }/t0 hold, account or eſteemm. 

REPU/TE, S. public character. Eftablithes 


opinion. Eftcem. 
REQUE'ST, | 9 — the 2 of 
An entreaty. 


blame or 
Cen- 


aſking any thing 
Repute. The ſtate of being deſired. N 
To REQUE'ST, V. A. to ak s favoyr 
of another. To entreat, © 

+ mf 252 

called from its 

ing 3” _ the dead. 
Pence: ; 


\ REQUIEM! S. {from r 
To REQUIRE, V. A. 2 Lat.] to 


aſk a thing as one right. T o make — 
8 dj. 5 ah Lat.] 
A } | ne- 
k aka Not 1 
— l 
. {ms key. es eſſentĩally or 
„ En ow] dowry 
2 any bs er 


To RE'QUITE, v. 4. Legere, . to 
repay or return good or ill. 
. 8. [brevemas Sax.] a 


grower, Fe.] Pr. 


— A . applied 4s 
RPSCRIPT, 

ts * 8. LOI reſeript, 
| RESCUE,” v. A. 8 old Fr.] 


to ſet free, or live: from Confinement, 
danger or violence. 
RE/SCUE;”"S. an act whereby a perſon is 
ann AO frond violenee, danger or confine- 
RESEARCH, 8. [reberebe, Fr,] diligent 
ſcarch or enquiry. 
; RESEMBLANCE, 8. [Pr.] Iz, 
To RESEMBLE, V. A. 8 Fr 0 
compare or repreſent as like ſomething 
Foe iba. - {5% 3 5 
To RESENT, V. A. ee. Fr.] to 
take well or ill. To be offended ur, or return 
Jan injury. 
RESUNTMENT, 4-2 Pe, Fr.] 
| a ffrong or haſty ſenſation of ood or ill. A 
deep ſenſe of injury. , 
RESERVATION, FE [Fr.] the act of 
concealing in the mind. „ 


or not given up. 


To RESERVE, V a PCreſervo IE „Lat. F# 
[very Fr.] to keep or ſave- ſome other 
To retain. 


9 1 ſomething ſtored or ſaved 
againſt ſome future exigence, 
concealed in the mind. Exception. 2 pra 
bition ; an exception in favour of a p 
| thing. SO he obſerved in beha- 


in erat nd — 3 Ag wa > 


RESERYEDNESS, $, ub gen chr 
ing one*s ſecret fe 


RESERVOPR, 8. Ir. 
any thing is ſtored up, or WAS Fg 


| quantities, 
To RESUDE, v. A. Leue, hel to 
dwell for a continuance. ' 
RE/SIDENCE, 8. Trr.] the a& of cobtf- 
A place of 


nuing or dwelling in 2 fla . 
RESYDUAL,; RESUDUARY, AS. ＋ 
ae, E relating to that part which l 


To RESPON, V. A. [refigno, Lat. 7g 
Fr.] to give or yield 2 oe 2 
To ſubmit with confidence; applied to * 
dence. To ſubmit without oppofition or re- 


ſiſtance. 

RESICNATTIox, * 3 the act — 
— g or fubmitring 

t. 

RE SIN, S. Cre, Fr.  refina, Lat) PA 
- | fat ſulphureous part of 2 vegetable, which 
wilt incorporate with an oily and fpirituous, 
but not an aqueous menfruum. 

RESINOUS, Adi. partaking of the na- 
ture and properties of refin. 


NN * 


RERE'WARD, 8. the rear or laſt troopof 
e v. A. [reſeinds, Lat.] to 


8 he pp 9 
written W to 
[Loni the French, but refiffence, when derived 
from gbr, Lat.] the aft of — the 


* 


n Sons eee D 


F 


+ ws - o 


KES 
gu of another. The quality. of not plelding | 


570 forte. "ou 

RESVSTLESS,” Ad not to :be-oppofed:! 
'To'RESVST, V. A. Lale, Lat. refer, 

Fr. ] to oppoſe, or act aint. To binder; 

2 act againſt the nn. of erer 


RESO/LVABLE, Adj. Tem refolve] e. ca 
pable, of being ſeparated 01 analyſed, Capable 
of being explained. 

RE'SOLUBLE, Ad]. [Fr. * Lat.] 
capable of being diſſolved or melied 

To RESO'LVE, V. A. [reſolve; Lat.] 
to inform, explain clear from any doubt or 
difficulty. To confirm or ſettle in any opinion 
or determination; uſed with at. 

o melt or diffolve., _ Neuterly, to determine 
| immoveably. To melt or be diflolved., T0 
de fixed in an opinion; uſed with ef. 
RESOTEVE, S. a fired determination. / * 

RE SOLUTE, Adj. fined, determined in 
any defign or n r 
* RESOLU/TIO Er. reſolutio, Lat the 
at of clearing from a [Fr or difficulty. — 

act of ſeparating any thing i into its conſtituent 
parts. Diſſolntion. A fixed determination, 
or ſettled thought. Steady in good or bad. 


Tvy: Crrminatioge 2: 5pnh-1 40k] 


K "RESONANT, 44. lr. 1 Lat,] 
or echoing. 
15 RES . 25 N. [reſercir, Fr.]. to 
ve retourſe to. Lo go publickly, or r 
to. In law to fall back. lf a ow 
RESORT, 8. an aſſembly or numerous 
body of men meeting in the ſame place. Con- 


courſe, The act of viſiting. - Spring or i 
wer. Reſource from re{ rh 18 
RE SOURCE, S. laß ree, F iy ev new 


To RESPECT, v. TY 
to regard, or _ regard to, 


Te 


to. To look towards. 


RESPE'CT, S. regard; attention. A low 
degree of reverence, Good- will. A conſide- 


ration or motive. Relation or regard. 


RESPECT ER, S. one who preftrs. dne 


before another from a partial regard. 


RESPE/CTFUL, Adj. paying due reverence, of 
| ESTLESS, 
RESPECTIVE, Adj. relating to particu- 


Full of outward cetemony. 


To analyſe, 


1 
| 
; 


g 


| 2& of 


RES 
A reps mms ee A. two gba 4 


ſuſpend or d a 
RESPLE/NDENCE, a RESPLE!NDEN. 


CY; en reſplendent] Qlittering bright. 


RESPLE/NDENT, Adj. ne 
bright, Having a 4 1 4 ] 


To RESPO/ND, V. N. [abend, Lat, 
repondre, Fr.] to anſwer an argument or ob- 
jection. To corre or ſuit. 

\ RESPO/NDENT, S. {reſpo 11155 
one who anſwers in a ſuitor in a ter 8 
tation. 

RESPONSE, 8. [reponſe, re ue 
Lat.] an anſwer or made to an 4. an 
or argument, An anſwer made by a congre · 
gation in divine worſhip, wherein the prieſt 
reads one verſe: or-dſentence.end e a the 


other. 


-RESPO/NSIBLE, Ad, Lebens, at 
anfwarthle; or actotenrable ; uſed wit 
Capable of diſcharging any 0 
RESPO/NSIBLENESS, => hes flate oh he. 
ing obliged or qualified to account for or make 


good an N qua . 

| REST, 3 Sax. os mts, old Teut, 
orufie, Thats e * , Fes, 
Ital.] 7 > ah vr 1.7 obo 


; rx _— diſturbance, or —— labour. 


A ſupport on which any thing Jeans. A place 
of repoſe. Remainder, or what remains, 
from E, Fr. of 5 1 7 

REST 5 Ad J. Fr. 5 at. 
others. Not 1 in any propoſit — 

To REST, V. N. to be aſleep or dead. To 
ceaſe from motion, labour, or diſturbance. To 
remain ſatisfied. To lean upon, to be ſupport- 


Jed, followed by vpor. 3 be left or remain, 
| from refer, 5 re, Lat 


Actively, put in- 
to a ſtate of  repoſe-or quiet. To confide in; 


ſuſed with upon. 


reſpeus, Lat.] 
conſider al] fe 
a low degree of reverence. To have pony 


RESTAURA!TION, S. {oof anrans, Lat. ] 
the act of recovering to its former ſtate. 

RE/STIFF, Adj. {reftif, Fr. reſtitiup, Ital.] 

unwilling to ſtir, comply, or go forward ge- 
nerally applied to horſe, which will or be 
driven forward though it be not w 

- RE/STIFFNESS, S. unwillingn 1" op 

, RESJITU!TION, S. [refrutio, Late] the 

oring —_ thing loſt or taken 

Ad unable to "way Un- 
quiet. Unſettled, In continual motion or 


lar perſons or things. — oppoled. to action 


abſolute; from reſpe&if, Fr. 
* RESPE/CTT LY, Adv. in ſuch man- 
ner, as to reſpect both fides equally. Mu- 


"RESPIR TI 10N, S. [reſpiratio Lat, "OR 


reloite from labour. 
o RESPIRE, V. N.-[reſpirs, Lat. 
pirer, Fr.] to breathe ; to catch breath, 


reſt, or talce reſt, 
"RESPITE, 8. tur. nene, or the ſul- n 
2 of a capital ſentence, | 


| from labour or pain. ' 


; Aauration, Fr.] the act 
o, Lat.] the act of breathing, Rabef F 


i 


1. 
0 


| jo rg power of recruiting, the waſtes of 


bf or in- 
| Proteus Lat. to sive or wn! back 


RE/STLESSNESS, 8. a ſtate wherein 3 
perſon cannot fleep, will not ceaſe; from action, 
and is always in motion 

RESTORA!TION, S. [from reflre 3 76. 
of placing in its fot- 
mer ſtate, po 0-9 

RESTO/RATIVE, Adj. nies the 125 
to recruit any waſte, | 

RESTO/RATIVE; S. 2 medicine that 


Te RESTORE, v. A. L. lese 17 


* 


Ld 
VE 
* 


AI FE 


ns, 


44e, Lat.]. to return in kind, or like for hk, 
RETALIATTION, 8. the act of Wee N 


WET 
oft; waſted, or taken "To retrieve from 
pra nary mag 5 
in books, from 


To rs TR Amr, V. A. 


tion, reſtriction or hindrance from acting. 
To RESTRICT, V. A. frefriftis, Lat.] 
to limit or confine, 
RESTRYCTION, 8. Le.] confinement. 


Limitation; N 

* Adj. expreſſing fits 
tion. In ene or aringent; from 
t 


. 44. [lee hf obſtinate in 


ot complying. 

70 RESULT, v. N. frefuker, Fr. reſul- 
tus of refilio, Lat.] to fly back. To riſe as a 
conſequence j to be produced as an effect, or 
flow 28 @ 

RESULF, S. the act of flying back. An 
from the operation of any par- 


from 

Antal, Adj. [from 1. capa- 
ble of being taken back. 

To RESUME, V. A. [reſumo, Lat.] to 
take back what has been given. or taken away. 
To take again; uſed by Dryden with again, 
« * reſume again, but improperly. T. be- 
gin again any thing dropped or given over. 

RESURRE'/CTION, S. [Fr. refurrefo, 
Lat.] revival after death. The act of riſing 
again after death. 

To RETAIL, V. A. — Fr.] to di- 
yide or fell in ſmall parcels. 

RETAIL, S. fale eonſiſting in ſmall quan- 
tities, 

To RETAIN, V. A. f[reterir, Fr. reti- 
neo, Lat.] to from loſs or without dif- 
charge. To keep without loſs. To keep 
in pay or hire. Neuterly, to belong to or 
„ pon, pe pe OTOL 


"RETAINER, 8. = dependent on another | 


KET 


| tenits, Memory, or the act of help 
fimple ideas which 1 
ſenfation or reflection. Limitation or reſtraint. 


- RETE/NTIVE; Ad. [retentif, Fr. ren. 


ex- , Lat. ] having the power of retaining, or of 


in the mind, 


RETVCULAR, Adj. Lie, Lat] in 


the form of 2 net. 
RETVCULATED, Ad. [reticulares, Lar.] 
made of net-work formed with methes, 


RE'TIFORM, a [7 1iformss, Lat. hav- 


ing the form of a net. 


RETVFNUE, S. [retenze, Fr. a number a. 
| tending on 2 great perſon ; 2 train, 
retirer, Pr.] to 80 


lace of withdraw from 
wht To es Gi To ns 


r RET RE, A. N. 


— ng or 2 2 Ace, to 
withdraw or take away. 
RETPFRE, 8. a retreat. 2 . 


"RETY/RED, Adj. ſecret ; private. 
RETFREDNESS, 8. the ftate of . 

free from public employ, or company. Privacy- 
RETTREMENT, S. the fate of 2 perſon 


who quits a public ſtation, or a e 
A private abode or way of life. | 


To RETO'RT, V. A. [retortir, Fr. m 


cum; Lat.] to throw back. 5 
nr cenſure, oF =5y "Ny A 5 


backwards. 


RETO RT, 8. pany B Fr. e 122.1 


2 cenfure or reproach returned 
2 glaſs vefel with « curred nocks to whick 
the receiver is fitted. 

To RETOU'CH, V. A. [pronounced 5 


tuch, from retaucher, r.] to 3pprove by new: 


touches. 4 
To RETRACT, V. A. [rerater, 8 Fd 


tractus, Lat.] the act of changing an opiniveny , 


or of come Ting what one has faid. 
RETREAT, S. [retraite, Fr.] a place of 
privacy or ſolitude. The act of ae 
avoid à ſuperior force. A place of ſecurity. 
To RETREAT, V. N. to go to 2 private 
or ſolitary dwelling, To take eiter. To retire 


from à ſuperior enemy. e ee 4g 


for ſubſiſtence. In law, a ſervant who wears | place. 


a perſon's livery, but does not dwell in bi 
houſe, The act of keeping 


To RETALIA TE, v. A. — re and 


like ſor like. 

To RETA/RD, v. A. [retard Lat. re- 
tarder, Fr.] to hinder in motion or ſwiftneſs, 
To delay or put off. Neuterly, to ftay back *% 
or delay. 

RETRADA'TION, s. the oft uf dilader. 
ing action in motion,” Delay. Hindrance. 

To RETCH, V. A. bun, _ to 
force or make an een * force 
op from the ſtamach. ä 

RETENTION, s. (Fr. reventin, Lat. ] the 
aQt of keeping to, containing, or 


los, which makes them hold tatt theiy-con- 


of going backward. 
In medicine, that Rate of contraction in the A 


To RETRENCH, v. A. Frarenchir, Fr] 
leflen, 


to cut off or pare away. To confine or 


applied to expences. an to — 
lefs expence or pomp. 2 | 
RETRE'NCHMENT, 8. 33 
Fr.] the act of lopping or paring away any 
ſuperfluous, 3 w CEE 'Fhe 


act of leſſening, applied 


To RETRIBU T TE, V. A. 1 
back ; to recompence- 

"* RETRIBULTION, 8. FFe-] a at of 
ing. A return fuitable to an aſtian. — 


or corruption. To regain, or bring back» - 


RETROGRADA/TION,; S. hoon 


* 22 


RE/TROGRADE, E, Adj ber. 


pled 0 the 


» 1 
r A9. VU. 


— — 


— 


1 
CY wat? — k - 4 


* * e eee „ Is 


REV 


lanets, when they move backwardy or con- 
_- RE'TROSPECT, S. fre end ſpicio, Lat.] 
a look caſt on things behind. The conßdera- 


tion of things paſt. ; | | 
RETROWPCTION, 8. the act of con- 


dering thi „„ IL EN 1 
To NET „V. N. [retourner, Fr.] to 
come back to the ſame place, or fate. To go or 
come back, To make anſwer, retort, or reply in 
reproach fu] terms to one, that has made uſe of the 
ſame. Actively, to repay, requite, give or ſend 
back. To give account of. To tranſmit money. 
RETURN, S. the act of coming back to 
the ſame place or ſtate, Repayment of money 
A remittance, or the act of re- 
mitting money to a diſtant place. Requital. 
JJ ot 4 
REVE, S. ſee Rxxvx. 
Te REVEAL, V. N. 
Fr.] to diſcloſe a ſecret. 
diſcover ſomething hidden. 1 
To REVEL, V. N. {derived by Skinner 
from reveiller, Fr. to awake z but by Mr. 
Lye from reweelen, Belg. to rove about] to feaft 
with looſe and clamorous mirth. | 
REVEL, S. 4 public rejoicing time; or a 
feaſt carried on with clamorous and looſe mirth. 
RE'VEL-ROVUT, S. [ſee Rzvsr] a mob, 
or unlawful er rabble, 
REVELA'TION, S. [Fr.] diſcovery ; par- 
gcularly applied to the diicovery of thoſe truths 
from heaven: which were not diſcoverable by 


RE'VELRY, S. looſe, noify mirth, 
To REVENGE, V. A. | Fr. ] to 
teturn an injury. To puniſh for injuries. 
REVENGE, S. the return of an injury. 
. REVE/NGEFUL, Adj. addicted to return 


RENENUE, S. [ſometimes accented on 
the ſecond ſyllable, from revenue, Fr. ] income; 
or the annual profits of lands or funds, 

To REVE'RB, V. A. {reverbero, Lat.] 
to echo or ſhow by the ſound. . 
© To REVERBERATE, V. A. [reverbera- 
tus, Lat. reverberer, Fr.] to beat or echo 
back. In chemiftry, to heat in a furnace 
where the flame is beat from the top back 
on the bottom, | | 

REVERBERATTION, S. the act of beat- 
ing or driving back. | 
_ REVE'RBERATORY, Adj. reververateire, 
Fr.] beaten or driven back. In chemiſtry, 
uſed ſubſtantively for: a furnace cloſely ſtopped 
at the top, ſo as to return the flame upon the 
matter placed near the bottom, 


To lay open. To 


To REVERE, V. A. [revertor, Lat. re- 


werer, Fr. 
miſſive = 
RE'VERENCE, S. awful regard. All act 
of obeiſance. The title of the clergy. + 
To REVERENCE, V. A. to look on as 
an object of reſpect and awful regard. 
REVEREND, Adj. [Fr. reverendus, Lat.] 
venetable; deſerving avs and reſpect on ac- 


to retzard with awe, To pay ſub- 


þ 


[revelo, Lat. reveler, | ing 


a private clergyy 
RRE 


underſtanding. 
REVE/RSAL, 


8. [from reverſe] the ac. 


of changing or annulling a ſentence. - 
To REVE/RSE, V. A. [reverſus, Lat.] to 


turn upſide down, To overturn. To turn 
back. To contradit» or repeal. To put one 
l lace of another. 

R RSE, 8. change, A contrary or 


ead is not impreſſed, from reer, Fr, 


| REVERSIBLE, Adj; /[Fr. ] capable of be 


re . Z l 
RENE RSTON, S. che ſtate of being to 
be enjoyed after the death of the preſent pol. 
ſeſſor. Succeſſion, or right of ſudceſſion. 

REVE\RSIONARY, Adj. conkting in 
reverſion ;. to be enjoyed after the death of 


another, Sans 2 
To REVERT, V. A. [reverto, Lat.] to 
change or turn to the contrary,. + To. reverbe- 
rate or beat back, Neuterly, to return or fall 
back, from rewertir, Fr. 8 
To REVIEW, V. A. to look back. To 
conſider any thing paſt, or examine a ſecond 
time. | | | e HI 
REVIEW, S. a ſecond examination, The 
act of ſurveying an army when performing its 
exerciſe, i e 
To REVILE, V. A. to reproach or treat 
as an object of contempfpt. 
REVUSAL, 8. [from 7 | e] a ſecond view 
or examination, 
To REVVSE, V. A. {reviſus, Lat.] to ex- 
amine or look over a ſecond time. | 
REVVSE, S. a ſecond peruſal, or examina- 
tion, Among printers, à ſecond proof of 2 
ſkeet after it js correQted, os 
REVIVAL, S. the act of reſtoring from a 
ſtate of languor, oblivion, or obſcurity. 
To RE VIVE, V. N. [revive, Lat. reviore, 
Fr.] to return to life, To recover from 2 
ſtate of obſcurity, oblivion, or languor. Ac- 
tively, to bring to life again. To raiſe from 
— W qo _—_— To bring 
back to the memory. To quicken. : 
REUNION, S. Fr.] return to a ſtate af 
concord or coheſ ion. . 
To REUNVTE, V. A. to join any thing 
ſeparated, . To reconcile. | Neuterly, to join, 
or cohere again, : 1 $f 
RE/VOCABLE, Adj. nn La.) 
9 may 1 recalled or repenled. 3 pa 
o REVO'KE, V. A. revoquer, Fr. rei- 
co, Lat.] to 1 5 | 
To REVO/LT, V. N. [revolter, Fr. fe- 


woltare, Ital.] to fall from one to another, in- 

cluding the idea of ſomething bad or rebellious. 

-REVO'LT,.S. change of ſides, includins 
; „ —, "80 


To 


count of years and ſtation, A title applied to 
e | 


| 


departure from duty, bw I $&L 


. That fide of a coin on which the 


RIB 


To REVOLVE, V. N., [reveloo, Lat. J to [the 


2 a circle ; e 


i jp to fall into a courſe of chang- C. 5 C45 „ 
„e roll any thing — 8. [ribanld, Fr. bald, Ital.] 
round. clarks, To or meditate on, 2 loo! rongh, or brutifh perſon. 
applied to the mind. RYBALDRY, S, [ribald, ribeadie, Fr.] 
REVOLU*TION, 8. 2 . Lat.] mean, Jewd and brutal ge. 
the. courſe of any thing moves iu a cir- ; RVBAND, of 8 raban, Pr.] a fillet 
de, and returns to the point from whence it | or narrow ſlip of fil Fo 


| out, A ſpace meaſured by any body re- 


—_ in an orbit. A change of govern- | 
to that by * 2 
[ig Willem and . 


act of drawing a remote part of | 


the | 
To EWA'RD, V. A. [derived by Skin- | 


ner from re and oward] to give in return for 
ſomething done well. 
REWARD, 8. ſome benefit conferred on 


for doing well, Sometimes uſed ironi- degree 
2 . 


Lare. S. [from ane, Gr. and 
NN Gr.] any conſiſting of parts 
made without 


ing to rhetoric. 
To RHETO/RICATE, V. A. [rb*roricer, 
Lat.] to play the orator by making uſe ef ſigu- 
and the paſſions, 


RHEUM, 8. [rheume, = exypen,. Gr ] 2 
oufing through 


thin watery matter 


the glands near the mouth. 3 
ene A proceeding. 
By OED ; 


; 
N 


acceded to the denotes 
of Notation. 

"REVU'LSION, 8. [Fr. revuſſio, Lat. ] the | 
humours from 


neceffary dependence or mutual | 


RPCHLY, Adv. in 2 ſplendid, 
pleateous, or abundant manner, Truly; 
in an ironical ſenſe, 

RYCHNESS, 8. che quality ot —— 
: or fertility... 
perfection any quality. 

RVCKETS, 3. {rachitis, Lat. from pe, 
Sr.] 2 diftemper in children, wherein their 
joints grow knotty, and their limbs uneven. 
RID, pret. of Rinne... 

To NID, V. A. hriddan, Sax- 1 
to ſet free fam danger or trouble. To de- 


+ 


RIDDANCE, 8. deliverance. from danger, 
iacumbrance, — or any thing ane is 
glad to be freed from. | 


RFDDEN, participle of Rips. "i 
RYDDLE, S. [rede, Sax. from reds, ] 
a queſt ion or problem expretied in obſcure terms, 
in order to try a perſon's wit. Any thing puz-- 


thick. ſcales, zling ar not cafily ſolved, A coarſe or open 


quadrangular figure, 
having its oppoſite fides and appoſite angles 


 RHO'MBUS, 3. [rhombe, Fr. rombus, Lat. | 
base Gr.] in geometry, a 8 


lonance of verſes, uberein the laſt ſyllable of | 


fieve, from hriddle, Sax. 

To RPDDLE, V. A. to ſolve or explain a 
riddle, To fift by a coaſe fieve.  Neuterly, to 
ſpeak obſcurely. 

To RIDE, V. N. fpreter« rid ar reds, part. 
rid or ridden, redan, Sax. | ta travel on harſe- 
back or in a carriage drawn by hories- Figura- 
tively, to travel in, or be borne by any ve- 
hiclke. To manage 2 hace, To befupported 
in mation. Actvely, tt e e 


rigs 
Belg. the back] the top. of the back. 
rough or ſharp top of any thing alluding to the 
vertebræ of the back. Ground thrown up 
by the plough. The top of a houſe. rifog.to 
an acute angle. 
To RIDGE, V. A. to form. 2 ridee. 
RYDGEL, RFDGELIN, Lee. 
La. J a ram half caſtrated... 
* e 


s — 


Ra Gt 
which provokes lapghter by repreſcating 570 


or thing in a comic odd light. 

To. RI/DICULE,..V.. A. to expoſe to 
laughter by 1 hg as odd or uncouth, 

RIDVCULOU Ag. [ridicule, Fr. ridi- 
evlus, Lat.] a laughter. Exciting 
contemptuous mirth 

RVDING, S. a diſtrict, viſited by an officer. 

RIE, or RYE, Ss, e, rige, Sat.] an 
eſculent grain which ers from wheat in 
having a flatter, * and coarſer grain. 

* RIFE, S. Ice, Sax. r:if, Belg. ] prevail- 
ing; abounding ; 3 5 applied to conta- 
glous diſtempers. 

To RVFLE, V. A. [rifler, refler, Fr. 7 
fen, Belg. 1 to rob or plunder. 

85 T5 13 riue] a clift, or breach. 

To RIFT, A. to cleave, or ſplit. Neu- 
terly, to burſt upon. To belch, 
Dan. 

"RIG, S. the top of a hill falling on each 
fide, from brigg, Sax, and Briggar, Ill. a back. 
To run or play one's rig ; is to be merry upon, 


To RIG, v. A. [from Brigg, Sax, the 
back] to dreſs ; to fit with tackling, 
RIGGING, 8. the fails or tackling of a 


h RYGGLE, v. A. [properly eorigple] to 
move "backwards and forwards, ſhrinking from 


7 RIGHT, Adj. [rig!, Sax, recht, Belg, 
ritto, Ital. rectus, Lat.] proper, ſuitable or 
becoming, oppoſed to wrong. True, oppoſed 
to erroneous. Paſſing a right judgment. Ho- 
neſt or juſt, That fide of a perſon which is 
oppoſed to the left. Strait, oppoſed to crooked, 

RIGHT, Interj. well done ; uſed as an ex- 

ion of approbation. : 

RIGHT, Adv. in a proper, juſt, or true 
manner. In a direct line. Generally uſed in 
citles, as right honourable, right reverend. 

RIGHT, S. juſtice. Freedom from error. 

ſt claim, or chat which belongs to a perſon. 

roperty or intereſt, A privilege. The fide 
oppoſite to the left. To rights, implies trait, or 
in a direct line; but after ſet, deliverance from 
error, 

To RIGHT; v. A. to do juſtice to, or re- 
lieve from wrong. 

RYGHTEOVUS, S. Lil wiſe, Sax, rettoys, 
If, whence rightwiſe in ancient authors, and 
from thence by corruption righreous)] juſt 3 ho- 
neſt ; virtuous ; leading a life conformable to 
the rules of morality or religion. Equitable. 


rom ræur, 


or ridicule; 


" RYGHTEOUSNESS, S. virtve; good-| 


neſs. Behaviour in general agrecable to the 
laws of morality and religion. 

RVGHTFUL, Adj. having juſt right or 
daim. Honeft or juſt. 

RIVCID, Adj. 
Aiff or not to be bent. Severe or inflexible, 
applied to conduct. Sharp or cruel, 

RIGVDITY, S. the ftate of being ſtiff. 
Stiffneſs of appearance. 

RIGIDLY, Adv. Nx Rf, N or in- 
lexible manner. 


3 


rigide, Fr. rigidus, Lat.] 


| | xrDNESS 1 88 foveriry not to be [7 


* Rol Er, 5 Erie, Fr. j 2 flat, chin, 
ſquare piece A: wood, appl ied to thoſe of © Soma 


the frames of pi are made, be before they 

are moulded, . 
RI'GOUR, 'S. [rigor, Lat.] my Afr. 

nefs, In medicine,” a convulſive ſhuddering 


with a ſenſation of cold. Severity of conduct, 
or want of condefcenfion and compliance, 
Strictneſs. 1 or cruelty. Hardneſs. 


RILLY'S; 1 Lat. a a ſmall brook, 

' To Nil. A. to tun in ſmall ſtreams. 

RIM, S. _ Fa a border or margin 
at the top That which incircles 
any thing. 

RIME. 8. [hrim, Sax. * froſt. A 
hole or ink, rom 71ma, | 


RIND, S. [rinde, Belg.] ile bark, huſk, 
or ontfide. covering of vegetables. _ 

To RIND, V. A. to ſtrip off its bark, 
huſk, or outſide covering, 

RING, S. [bring, Sax. ringh, Belg.) a 
circle, A'cirele of gold or N. metal worn 
as an ornament, A circle of metal to hold by. 
A circle made by ſtanding round. A circular 
courſe, A number of bells. A ſound. 

To RING, V. A. [preter and part. 
rung, Sax. ] to ſtrike bells or other bodies 
to make them ſound. To encircle.” To * 
ſupply with rings. Neuterly, to ſound like a 
bell. To make bells ſound, To ſound, of 
tinkle. To be filled with a bruit or report, fol- 
lowed by e 

RING ove, 8. c. Teut.] z 
kind of p 

RINGLEADER, 8. the heed of a riotous 
crowd, 

RINGLET, S. [a diminutive of ring] a 
ſmall ring or dicle. A curl. 

RI/NGSTREAKED, Adj. marked with 
circular ſtreaks, 

RINGWORM, S. a circular x nr 

To RINSE, V. A. [rinfer, Fr. renſer, Dan. 
from rein, Sax, ] to cleanſe by w 2 to 
waſh the ſoap out of cloaths. 

RYOT, S. Trine, old Fr. rioto, Ital.] 
wild and looſe mirth. An uproar or ſeditious 
tumult. To vun riot, is to act without controul 


or reſtraint. 


To RVYOT, v. A. to abandon one's ſelf to 
pleaſure. To feaft in a luxurious manner. To 
raiſe a ſedition or uproar. | 

RVOTOUS, Adj. [riotteux, Fr.] luxurioys. 
Wanton, Seditious or turbulent. 

To RIP, V. A. [brypan, Sax.] to cut 
aſunder any thing ſewed by a knife, To tear 
in pieces, To take away from by cutting. Fi- 
guratively, to diſcloſe or bring to view any thing 
induſtriouſly concealed, 

RIPE, Adj. LSax. riip, Belg.] brought to 
perfection by time and growth. Reſembling 
ripe fruit. niſhed. Brought to the point of 
taking effect, 2 by gradual improve- 
ments 

To RIPE, v. N. to grow fit for uſe by 


1 me. Te be matured, Actively, to . 


22. rere H Keren e ww mw... 


bs 


R IV 
ro RYPEN, V. N. to become perfect” or 
ke for uſe. by growth, time, „ 
piovement. Actively, to make ripe. 

RIPENESS, 2 the ſtate of being" fu 
fit for uſe N or perfect. 
| To b. RISE, V N. ¶ preter. roſe, pert part . riſen, 
from riſan, 825 to get up from _ nd. 
To get up from a ſeat, or after a f To 
ring or” grow” up. To be idvanced with 
reſpect to rank or fortune. To ſwell, To 
amend, - To cbme into notice. To begin to 
ict, To make an inſurrection, To be rouſed, 

or excited to action. To riſe . is to un- 
a the defence of a 1 to riſe up 
againſt, is to attack. To elevate, applied to 
file or ſentiments, To be revived after death. 

RISE, 8. the act of getting up from any 
ſeat, or from the ground. A - A place 
that afſiſts a perſon in aſcent, An eminence. 
The firſt appearance of the ſun above the ho- 
tion. Increaſe in any reſpect. Beginning or 
original, Enereaſe of ſougd, 

"RISIBILITY, 8. [from rifble] the qua- 
lity of laughing. 40. lr Jil 124 havin 

RVSIBLE, Adj r. rifibilis, Lat. 
the faculty of laughing. Ridiculous, or fit to 
excite laughter, | 

RISK, S. [riſqne, Fr. rieſ, Span.] 15 
zard, or chance of falling into danger; or re- 
eeiving harm. 

To RISK, V. A. to expoſe to danger: 


7 8 8 


att of religion ; ; an external ceremony. 

RITUAL; | Ach. done according to ſome 
teligious inſtitution 3 according to external ce- 
remony. 

RITUAL, 8. a book contuining the rites 
or ceremonies of divine worſhip. 

RVVAL, S. [rivalis, Lat.] one who is 
in purſuit of the ſame thipg as another, One 
18 x ho ſtrives at the ſame time as another to gain 
a woman's affections. One who endeavours to 
ſurpaſs another.. 

RI'VAL, Adj. making the ſame claim. 
00 Purſuing the ſame object. Emulous. 

To RFVAL, V. A. to oppoſe or endeavour 
1] to gain ſomething attempted by another. To 
1 endeavour to equal or excel. "Nextel, to be 
oul competitors. 


þ-4 


RUVALRY, $. the fate of two perſons, | 


1400 who endeavour to ſurpaſs each other, or to at- 
To tin the ſame thing. 
RUVALSHIP, 8. the tate of a perſon wh 
wi. enceavours to attain the ſame thing as another. 
: To RIVE, V. A. [part. riven, from ryft, 
cut der.] to ſplit or force aſunder, by driving in 


tear lomething blunt. Neuterly, to be ſplit. 

Fi- To RFVEL, V. A. [ruyffel, Belg-] to con- 
ing tact in wrinkles, | 

5 'RVVEN, participle of Rivz. | 
to RIVER, S. [riviere,” Fr. rivierra, Ital ] 
ling a current of water which riſes from a ſpring, 
it of ind flows in a long and narrow channel. 
re- W N uſed in faſtening any 
fl thing confiſting 4 rd or more pieces, and 
, by clenched at both ends. 
ige. To RUVET, V. A. to faſten by a pin 


clencked at both ends, To faſten ſtrongly, 


RITE, 8. Irie, Fr. is, Lat.] a ſolemn 


ö 


a 


ot 
"RIVVULET, s. Lula, l 2 frald 
river or ſtream f 
RIX DOLLAR, S. a Wee coin fruck in 
Te parts of Germany, valued at 4s. 6d. 
g. 
ROACH; 8. Fatah, Lat.] a freſh water 
fiſh, noted for i its, fimplicity. 


Belg-] a large path travelled by carriages, 
place N may anchor. 

To ROAM; V. A. [romigare, Ital.] to 

at large, or without any ſettled purpoſe. 

Actively, to range or wander over. 

ROAN, Adj. Trauen, Fr. roano, Ital. of 
a grey, ſorrel, or lack colour, with gray-or 
white ſpots, thickly in perſed. 

To ROAR, V. N. [raran, Sax. ] wake 
a loud noi ſe, * to that made by a lion of 
other wild beaft. To make a great outcry in 
diſtreſs, To ſound or make 4 loud noiſe, ap- 
plied to the wind: 

ROAR; S. the cry of lion or other large 


noiſe of merriment. Any loud noiſe, 


or rotir, Fr.] to dreſs meat on a ſpit which 
turns round before a fire, To dreſs before a 
fire, To heat any thing oy To rule 
the roaſt, is to govern, e, or preſide over; 

R B, 8. 3 le | 

To ROB, A. [rober, old Fr. robbare, 
Ital, ] to take away unlawfully, and by force. 
To be ribbed, is to looſe any ine by violence, 
or by ſecret theft ; but in he active voice, to 
rob, is applied only to the taking any thin 
away by open violence; and to ffeal, to 
taking any thing away by ſecret theft, 


unlawfully of his property. 
RO'BBERY, 8. theft committed, either 
by open force or privacy. 


ROBE, S. [robbe, Fr. robba, Ital. 2 


before they put on mantuas, 
To ROBE, V. A. to cloathe in a robe. 
To dreſs in a pompous manner. 


from the colour of its breaſt, 


purpoſe,” Milt, Violent, Requiring ſtrength, 
Robuſtious is now obſolete, 

ROBU'STNESS, S. the quality of being 
made ftrong. 


RO/CHE-ALUM, S. [roche, Fr, a rock] 
the pureſt ſort of alum. 
RO/CHESTER, 8. Antoninus' $ Durobria 


| or Durobrevis, a very ancient city of Kent, on 


the E. fide of the Medway, and the ſee of a 
biſhop, the moſt ancient in England, next to 
Canterbury. It is governed by a mayor, re- 


members to parliament. It gave title of earl 
to ſeveral families, but laſt to the Hydes, de- 


ſcendants of the earl of CITI: Here on 
3A | the 


ROAD, 8. Tad, Fr, and Sclav. r 4 
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beaft, An outery of diſtreſs. A clamour or 
To ROAST, V. A. [gereftadb, Sax. roſtir, 


ROBBER, S. one who deprives another 


of ſtate, wern by perſons of difti A 
gown worn by infants, A gown worn by girls, 


ROBINREDBREAST, S, a bird fo named 


RO/BUST, ROBU'STIOUS, Adj. L. 
buſtus, Lat.] ſtrong made. © Robuftious to na 


RO AM BOL E, S. a kind of wild garlic. 


corder, twelve aldermen, &c. and ſends tro 


— 
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ROD 
the Medway is a fine tone bridge of eleven 
arches, The cathedral of St. Andrew is ately 
and ancient, being of the original conſtruction 
before the conqueſt, Here are two churches 
more, but united inte one pariſh, The town 
conſiſts of one principal broad ſtreet, but ill- 
duilt, with large ſuburbs towards the 8. E. and 
W. The Watling-ſtreet runs directly through 
it from Shooter's-hill, near Blackheath, to 
Dover, The chalky cliff under the old caſtle 
deing waſhed away by the rapidity of the ſtream, 
huge tracts of the wall have tumbled down; 
the ground on that fide is low and marſhy, be-, 
ing overflown every tide, In ſeveral. of the 
creeks and branches of the Medway, within 
the juriſdiction of Rocheſter, there is an oyſter- 
fiſhery, the opening and ſhuttifig of which 
grounds, with the quantity each dredgerman 
ſhall take in a day, is regulated by the mayor ; 
whoſe juriſdition in this reſpect having been 
conteſted, it was confirmed by an act of par- 
liament in 1720, and by another ſince; ſo 
that the fiſhery flouriſhes now, It is contigu- 
ous to Chatham and Stroud; and lies 22 miles 
from Canterbury, and thirty from London. 
Its weekly markets are on Wedneſday and Fri- 
day, with annual fairs on May 30 and Decem- 
ber 11, for horſes, bullocks, and all forts of 
commodities, | | 

RO'CHET, S. [Fr. recc, Sax. ] a ſurplice. 
A fiſh- | ; 

ROCK, S. [rocc, Sax. roche, Fr. rocca, 
Ital.] a vaſt maſs of living ſtone. Figura- 
tively, protection or defence. 

To ROCK, V. A. [rocquer, Fr.] to ſhake 
or move backwards and ferwards. To moye 
in a, cradle. Figuratively, to lull or quiet. 
Neuterly, to move too and fro in a cradle, To 
ſhake violently. „ 

ROCKDOE, S. a ſpecies of deer, which 
breeds chiefly on the Alps, is remarkable for 
its ſwiftneſs, and probably is of that ſpecies} 
Mentioned in the book of Job. 

ROCK BURY, S. a name given by lapida- 
ries to the garnet, when of a very ſtrong, 
ee not deep red, with a fair caft of the 

ue. 

ROCKET, 8. [rochetto, Ital.] an artifi- 
cial firework, conſiſting of a cylindrical paper 
filled with nitre, charcoal, ſulphur, gunpowder, | 
Ec. which being faſtened to a ſtick mounts in 
the air, and then burſts, In botany, a plant. 

RO'CK-WORK, S. ſtones fixed in mortar 
to reſemble a rock. 
 RO'CKY, Adj. full of rocks. Stony. 
Hard, or obdurate. - 5 

ROD, 8. [roede, Belg.] a long twig. Any 
thing long and flender, A ſcepter. An in- 
ſtrument uſed in meaſuring. A meaſure con- 
| faining fixteen feet and a half. A bundle of 

birchen twigs, uſed in correcting children, 

Correction, | 

RODE, pret. of Ripx. 5 

RODOMONT/ ADE, 8. [Fr. from a boiſ- 
teorus hero in Arioſto, called -Rodomonte] an 


deer. 


ROM 


| ROE, 8. Cra, ra dior, Sax. ] 
The female of a buck. 
ROE, S. the eggs or ſpawn 


4 ſpecies of 


of fiſh, . 
ROGA'TION, S. Fr.] a litany or ſup. 


plication, The Rogation-2vrek, is that imme- 


diately preceding Whitſunday, and is ſo called 


from three faſts, held on Monday, Tueſday, n 
and Wedneſday, named Rogation days, from i 
the extraordinary prayers and proceſſions then 5 
made for the fruits of the earth z or as a pre- " 
paration for celebrating Holy Thurſday, 1 
ROGUE, S. [Skinner derives it from rogue, M 
Fr, impudent, or from ronge, Heb. or gaze; FÞ 
Gr. bad] a wandering beggar. A villain or th 
thief, Uſed likewiſe to carry the idea of flight of 
tenderneſs and waggery. 15 4 
RO/GUERY, 8. knaviſh, or arch tricks. (a 

| RO'/GUISH, Adj. .knaviſh ; flightly miſ- 5 
chievous, Waggiſh, er 4 th 
0 ROIST, or ROVSTER, V, N. [rifer, ful 
Id.] to behave in @ turbulent and bluſtering = 
manner, . : Th 
ROVSTER, or ROVSTERER,; S. a tur- 5 
bulent or bluſtering fellow. the 
To ROLL, V. A. [rouler, Fr. rollen, Belz, _ 
from rotu/rrs, of roto, Lat.] to move any thing hal 
by a ſucceſſive application of its different part ** 
on the ground. To move any thing round a 
upon its axis. To make a thing move in a ans 


circle, To wrap round about, To form into 
round maſſes by rubbing on. a ſurface, To 
pour in a ſtream or waves. Neuterly, to move 
or be moved by a ſucceſſive application of iu 
parts on any ſurface, To ran on wheels. Io 
move in a tumultuous manner, ; 
ROLL, S. the act of moving by a ſucceſiivs 
application of its parts on the ground. Any 
thing rolling. A maſs made round, from [r- 
leau, Fr.] A round, or cylindrical body, uſc; 
in breaking clods. A public writing, from 
rotulus, Lat. alluding to the antient method of 
rolling writings on a ſtick. A regiſier, cata- 
logue, or chronicle, A kind of ſmall loaf, . 
called from its figure, 
RO'LLER,. S. ſrouleau, Fr.] any thin; 
turning on its own axis. A bandage or fillet, 
- RO'LLINGPIN, S. a round piece of woe! 
tapering at each end, uſed in making paſte. 
RO'MAGE,-S, [ramage, Fr.] a tumult cr 
buſtle, | 5 ' | 
. ROMANCE, 8. [roman, Fr. romantt) 
Ital.] a ſtory or narrative of fiftitious adven · 
tures, In-common ſpeech, a lie. 
To ROMANCE, v. A. to ſpeak falſ- 
hoods, To lie. . 
ROMANTIC, Adj. reſembling a 
Wild. Improbable. Fanciſul. n 
ROME, {in Latin Roma] a very ancient 
and conſiderable city, once the miſtre(s 2nd 
conquereſs of the world, and the ſeat of tt 
Roman empire. It has finee been the reſidenc: 
of the pope, and head of the Roman Cathois 
church, and is ſituated in the Campagni d 
Roma, a province of the ecclefiaftical ft, 
and middle diviſion of Italy. With it no 07 
can compare for the magoificence of its pu 


romance. 


empty noiſy blufter ; or brag. 
g To P. CDOMONTA/D „ V. N. to drag, 


ings and antiquities, the number of its Je. 


0 Me 

ments aud curioſities, together with the fingu- 
larity and importance ts hiftorical events. 

Rome is the center and repoſitory, as it were, 
of all that is. exquifite in painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture. According to ſome, it' was 
founded 754 years before Chriſtian æra, 
and that by Romulus its firſt king. The form 
and fite of this city have been frequently cheng- 
ed, particularly after the devaſtation of it by 
the ancient Gauls, Vandals, Heruli, Eaſt and 
Weſt Goths ; and laftly, by the Germans, un- 
der Charles of Bourbon, in the year 1527, 


LI w — - ©. WW 


the being cloſely befieged in the caftle 
of * Ao was obliged to ſubmit to the 
conqueror. It ſtands at upon twelve 
(arciently but ſeven; hills; a great part of 
which being waſhed down or mouldered into 
the valleys : the Tarpeian rock, once a fright- 
ful precipice, from which malefactors uſed to 
be thrown, is now no more than 20 feer high. 
This city is ſurrounded with a wall, on which 
ne upwards of 300 antique towers, many of 
them decayed, and about ten Italian miles in 


8. circuit, having in it twenty gates; but not the 
ng half of this ſpace of ground is occupied by 
1 houſes, as many places where ſtately ſtruetures 
L 


once ſtood, are now turned into gardens, fields, 
meadows, and vineyards, According to an 
account taken by pope Clement XI. in 1714, 
the number of its inhabitants was found to 
amount to 143, 00. The Ty ber runs through 
the city from N. to 8. forming an illand. 
To That part ſtanding on its right fide is not above 

a fifth or fixth part of the other, and is called 
rs Traftevere, or beyond the Tyber, having a 
Any communication with the fide by means 
reu- ef five bridges, one of which is called Il Ponte 


uſe} Rotto, or the broken bridge, being now quite 
rom iWcecayed, The others, which are fill entire, 
d of are Ponte Sixto, De S. Bartholomeo, De Quatro 
cata Cari, and 8. Angelo. In the magnificence 


and ſplendor of its religious ſtructures, the 
modern Rome is at leaſt equal to the ancient, 
The number of churches are reckoned about 
200, the nobleſt and moſt magnificent of which 
St. Peter's, for the harmony of its archi- 
deture, fineneſs, and great variety of carved 


and gilt work, pictures, Sta e. that 

anot be viewed but with a pl aftoniſh- 

anzt nent. It ſtands on the ſite of Caligula's Circus, 
dven- ad was firſt dedicated by Conſtantine the Great 


the twelve apoſtles. But in 15 50, it was 
ntrely rebuilt: for pope Julius II. began it on 
mante Lazan's plan; his ſueceſſor, Paul 
|. continued it on that of Michael Angelo, 
ol it 25 finiſhed under the papacy of Julius 
chat it was the work of 100 years. 1 

te ments alone of St. Peter's chair coſt 


of tht 5551 Roman crowns,” at 58. and 6d. value 
dene b. It is remarkable, that oa occaſion of 
atho': r indulvencies granted by the popes for raifing 
801 A © geceſſaty ſums for this purpoſe, the reform- 
t, in Europe was begun by Luther. Much 
no c the plan of this noble firucture Sir Chrif- 
; bull der Wren built the fine cathedral of St. Paul 


Landon, It is 722 feet long, ud 86 bread, 


| 


; 


| 
| 


moſt entire antique ftructures in Italy. 
Sc. Peter's is the Vatican or winter-palace of 


the pope's cathedral, and ſtiled the mother of 
all the churches in the world. It ſtands on 
Mount Cœlius. Here the pope takes pofſeffion 
of the papal dignity, and performs all epiſcopal 
functions, In its cloyſter is the porphyry chair 


government 
is divided into the ſpiritual and temporal. In 
the former the pope in his conclave regulates 
pony thing of morgent; and with regard to 
inferior matters, he has his vicar, who is 2 
cardinal ; and under him is a vicegerent, gene- 
rally a biſhop, as his aſſiſtant. The temporal 
rule of the city is committed to a governor, 
who is fome cardinal or prelate, and he is obli- 


all in order and awe. Rome is divided into 
ſourteen quarters. The citizens here are more 
complaifant than in any other place in 

and far from having that ſpirit of bigotry and 
perſecution which ils in other Roman 
Catholic countries. Here is plenty of all- forts 
of proviſions, and a great variety of excellent 


The vines; but in Rome they are drank very mode- 


rately, and generally mixed with water. It 
ſtands near 17 miles from the Tuſcan fea, and 
about 142N.W.of Naples, 380 S. from Vienna, 


dam, $10 from London, 730 W. of Conſtan- 
tinople, and goo E. 


| 


Yeg- 47 min. N. long. 3 deg. 5 min. E. 
RO Mien, adj. 1 Raume] popiſh. 
3 A 2 : ROMP, 


piazza, in the middle of which is an obelifc 
of granate or black marble from Egypt, reared 
at an immenſe expence in the papacy of Sixtus 
V. by Domenico Foaltana; It is eighty fear 
high, and ſtands on a of thirty more, 
and at top is a braſs gilt croſs. St. Peter's 


eee wi - 
fides the daily repairs and decorations made 
when it was taken and miſerably ſacked ; and i : _ 


8 


by way of eminence, Belvidere, having the 
fineft collection 


560 S. E. from Paris, and 740 from Amiſter- 
of Madrid. Lat. 4 


KOMP; s. [ſee RAur] a girl fond of 
ſport or play. Rough or rude play. 
To ROMP, V. N. to play in a noiſy, rude, 


or wanton manner, 5 
RO/NDEAU, S. [Fr.] an ancient kind of 
zetry conſiſting of thirteen verſes, divided into 
three couplets; at the end of the ſecond and 
third, the beginning of the firſt is repeated in 
an equivocal ſenſe. 

ROOD, 8. {from rod] a meaſure contain- 
ing the fourth part of an acre. A pole, or a 
meaſure of ſixteen feet and a half. The croſs, 
from rade, Sax. See HoLyYnoop, : 

. ROOF, 8. [%, Sax.] the corner a 
of a houſe, The vault: or inſide arch whi 
covers 2 building. Figuratively, the palate or 
upper part of the mouth. . 
To ROOF, V. A; to encloſe or cover with 
a roof. To incloſe or entertain in a houſe. ' 

ROOR, S. [broc, Sax.] a black bird feed- 
jag on carrion, and reſembling a crow. A 
mean man at cheſs, from roeco, Ital, Figura- 
tively, a cheat or ſharper. 

ROO'/KERY, S. a nurſery for rooks, 

ROOM, S. fru, Goth. rum, Sax. ] ſpace 
or extent of place. Space or place unoccupied, 
| e or ſpace for paſſing. Space or opportu- 

any from obſtruction. An apartment in a 


ouſe. 
RoOO MAG E, S. ſpace or plate. 
_.ROO'MINESS, S. the quality of contain» 
ing much extent or vacant ſpace,  — 
ROO Mx, Adj. wide; ſpacious, | 
ROOST, 8. (bref, Sax, roeftin, Belg.] a. 
pole on which a bird ſets to ſleep. The act of 


fleep z applied primarily to fowls, and figura- 


tively to men. V 
| To ROOST, V. N. [raefen, Belg.] to 
fleep as a bird, To lodge. , 
ROOT, S. [10]. rot, Swed. raed, Belg.] in 
botany, that part of a. plant which reſts in the 
ground, imbibes the juices of the earth, and 
tranſmits them, to the plant for nutrition. Fi- 
guratively, the bottom or lower part. A plant 
whoſe roots are eaten, The original, firſt 
cauſe or anceſtor. An impreſſien, or laſting 
effect and refidence. In mathematics, a quan- 
tity conſidered as the baſis of a higher power. 
In grammar, a primitive. word, from whence 
others are derived or compounded. 
To ROOT} V. N. to fix the root, or ſtrilte 
far into the eartb. To turn up the earth. 
Actively, to fix deep and firm in the earth. 
To impreſs or fix deeply. To pull up by the 
roots ; to turn up out of the ground; uſed 
with up. To deftroy entirely, or extirpate ; 
aled Var aees..- 54 
ROOTED, Adj. fixed firmly and deeply in 
the earth, or any orher place. - 89) 
ROPR,.S/ Crap, Bax. ele- a cord 
made of hemp. Any row of things banging 
down, A of onions. 
To ROPE, V. N. to draw ont into threads, 
or viſcous fila ment.. ö 
 RO/QUELAURE, S. [Fr.] a lang cloak 
uſed by men, 7 


* 
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Clifford 3 a young lady, according to the wri- 
ters of = oy lived in, of infinite on 
whom. Henry II. fell in love with and ſeduced, 
Among his many miſtreſſes, this lady having 
the chief aſcendant over him, became the prin- 
cipal object of the queen's jealouſy, Henry 
fancied he had ſecured her from all attempts, 
by keeping her in a bower built for that purpoſe 
at Woodſtock, But this bower could not ſecure 


the fair Roſamond from the purſuits of the jea-. 


laus queen, who even here found the means of 
encompaſſing her end, For Henry III, who 
by his father's indulgence had been crowned in 
his life-time, rebelled in Normandy ; and 
the queen perſuading two more of her Gra to 
join their brother, Henry II. was obliged to 
croſs the ſeas to quell the rebellious princes, 
During this time the queen: reſided at the royal 
palace at Oxford, and undertook: to ſee Roſi- 
mond, which ſhe effected, not by murdering 
the guards of the bower, and being guided into 
ir by a clue of thread, as has been erroneoully 


| believed; but by a ſubterraneous way, digged 


from Godſtow nunnery to Woodſtock bower, 
though five miles diftant from each other; and 
carried even under the Iſis, a navigable river, 
Then it was, that the 'enraged queen found 
means to diſpateh out of her way a hated rival 
that had cauſed her much uneaſineſs; but whe- 
ther by giving her poiſon, our hiſtorians are 
entirely filent ; a ſtory built probably upon 1 
better foundation than an old ſong. The plot 
of Mr, Addiſon's opera upon this ſubject, he 
been taken. for poetical fiction, 

We, ſpite of fame, her fate revers'd beliere, 

u her crimes, and think ſhe ought to 

: ive. N 8 

He does not kill Roſamond, but ſuppoſes 

her to be carried away to the nunnery alive: 
for which he had much better authority, than 
for her being poiſoned and dying upon the ſpot. 
Certain it is, neu? ſhe did not live long, 
at leaſt in this bower, after the queen's vids; 
for either dead or alive ſhe was brought by the 
ſame ſubterraneous paſſage, into the nunnery 
the entrance of which is ſtill to be ſeen among? 
its ruins. After all, - unleſs the chronicle cf 
John Brumpton, the monk, is of leſs autho- 
rity than that of the old ſong, Roſamond di 
not die in 1173, nor was ſhe poiſoned by queen 
Eleanor. This writer ſays, that after the kin 
bad-impriſoned his queen, he publicly andfo 
a long while kept Roſamond, She was buri 
in the church belonging to Godftow nunne!) 
and the ſame writer gives us the following ef 
taph, which was to be ſeen in his days; and 


indeed at this time written upon the wall a 
the chapel choir, which is yet ſtanding, 20 
o | 
Hic jacet in tumb3, Roſa Mundi non Rc 

| Monday on 3H . 
Non redolet, fed olet, qu redolere folet. 
for want of a better: 
This tomb doth here incloſe, 


RO/SAMOND; daughter of Malter Jcr4 


ber grave marked romnd with a narrow ridges 
* The reader ſhall have old Speed's rendering 
The-world's moſl bea utious roſe ; "al 


ſhe uſed it as a cold bath, the ſtory is ſcarcely 


Lat.] round or 


ing 7 on "the outfide and 


Roſe paſſing renter while, Its 
No nought but odour vile, . 
The monument has been W 
tified ; nor is it many years there, were 
ſome remains of the Bower to be ſeen, near 
Blenheim caſtle. In one of the adjacent meads 
they fall ſhew us Roſamond's pond, where the 
is ſuppoſed to have bathed herſelf. But unleſs | 


credible t the water way doing extremely fo, iſſuing 
directly from a rock, and falling into a ſquare 
baſon three. or four feet deep. This lady had 
two ſons by the king ; William, who married 
the daughter and heireſs of lord Salifbury, the 


other Geoffrey, archbiſhop of York. 


RO'SARY, S. 2 bunch or firing of 'beads | 
| thing performed without care or nicety. 


on which me Romaniſts count their prayers. 
ROSE, S. [Fr. roſa, Lat. ] a flower, whoſe 
petals are placed circularly and expand in a 
beautifal order ; of which the ſpecies are many. 
To ſpeak under the roſe, is to diſcloſe à ſecret, or 
reveal any thing which will not e 
afterwards, 4 85 2 
ROSE, . of Rx. | 4 
ROSE ARY, 8. [rofmarinus, Lat.] a plant. 
3 la S. ſee RExs1N, which is the moſt 
To RO'SIN, v. A. to rub with roſin. 
RO/'STRATED, Adj. [rofratus, Lat.] | ou 

adorned with beaks of 
Lat.] the beak. of a| 


RO/STRUM, 8. 
bird or A ſcaffold or pulpit, whence 
orators antiently harrangued. A pipe which 
conveys liquor into the receiver in common 
alembics. A pair of crooked feiffars uſed in 
dilating wounds. r 1 9 bling 

RO'SY, Ag. [”0 Lat, em a 
noſe in 3Y, Aj. [rf or fragrance.” 

To ROT, V. N. [rotaz, Sax. rotten, Belg. 
rathatt, Hung. ] to putrefy, or loſe the cohe- 
Gon of its parts by fermentation. ' Actirehy, 
to corrupt 4 make putrid. 

ROT, S. a. diftemper among ſheep, by 
which their lungs are waſted. A putrid decay. 

ROTATION, S. [Fr. te, Lat.] the. 
act of whirling round. The ſtate of being 
whirled round, A turn or ſuceeſſion. 

ROTE, 8. [roxtine, Fr.] words uttered by 
mere memory without meaning, Memory of 
words without underſtanling their merning. 

ROTHER-NAILS, 8 [corrupted from 
rudder and nails nails with very full heads, 
uſed in faſtening e irons of ru 

ROTTEN, Adj. corrupted or putrid. Fi- 
gene wanting firmneſs, folidity, or ho- 


Yo 

ROTUND, 8. Land, Fr, eue, 
cirealar, 

ROTU/NDITY, $. rotondied, Fr, rotun rotun- 


4 Lat.] the q being round. 3 
obs, s er „ Ital.] a build- 


70 V. N. bee, „Dan.] to ram 
be er, or walk about without any parti- 
cular determination, Actively, to wander over: 

RO'VER, S. a wanderer, A fickle or in- 


ROU 


RO 8. [F red. 
e rl mer 


Kang 275850 N ine qualities on the fur- | 


to ſmooth.. Auſtere, applied to 
_— * Harſh, applied to ſound. Severe, 


or void of civility, applied to behaviour. Hard- 


featured. Not finiſhed or poliſhed. Coarſe, 
Tempeſtuons, applied to weather. 

To RO/UGHCAST, V. A. to form in a 
<areleſs or inclegant manner, with inequalities 


on its ſurface, - To form any thing in its firſt 
rudiments. 
ROVU'GHCAST, S. a rude model. A kind 


of plaiſter very uneven in its ſurface, decauſe 
mixed with pebbles, c. 
ROU'GH-DRAUGHT, 8. a dravght of a 


To ROU/GHEN, V. Az to make rough. 
Neuterly, to grow rough. 

To ROUGH-HEW, V. A. to Wy in a 
rade and careleſs manner. 


ROUGHNESS, 8. inequality or ruggedneſs ; 


of ſarface. Anfterity, or aſtringency of taſte. 
Harſhneſs of ſound, Severity, or want of ci- 
vility and elegance of behaviour. or treatment. 
Violence of operation, applied to medicine. 


| An unpoliſhed or unfiniſked, ſtate. Want of | 


el in dreſs or appearance, Tempeſtu- 

ouſly W to weather. Cdarſeneſi of 

Vs, - [rond, Fr. rendo, Ital. 
rund, Belg- cylindrical, circular, or ſpherical. 
Smooth, applied to the ſound of periods. Not 
broken, applied to numbers, Quick, applied 
to motion ; plain, without reſeryg z followed 


by wick. 
ROUND, S. a circle. A rundle, or ſtep 
1 of a ladder. The time in which athing paſſes 


through the hands of a company, and comes 
back to the firſt, A revolution. A diſcharge 
of muſquetry. A walk performed by an offi- 
cer in ſurveying any diſtrict; from ronde, Fr. 


ROUND, Adv. every way; on all ſides. 


In a circle er revolution, from en rend, or a la 
rond, Fr, in a circular manner, Not in a di- 
red? line, followed by about. 

ROUND, Prep. oc. cre dp of Circu- 
larly about. All over. + 

To ROUND, V. A. to fad or encircle. 
To make circular. "Po xaiſe figures to a relief. 
To move about any thing. To make ſmooth ; 


applied to periods. mn, to grow to acir- | 


cular form. 

ROU/NDABOUT, Adj. ample or exten- 
five, IndireR, -or looſe, A bad mo 

ROU'NDEL, ROUNDELAV, 8. {ron- 
delet, Fr.! a kind of poetry conſiſting of thir- 
teen verſes, eight of which are of one kind of 
rhime, and five of another; it is divided into 
three couplets, and has the beginning of the 


roundel repeated at the end of the ſecond ana 


third couplets. 
ROUNDHEAD, S. a puritan, ſo named 
from their cuſtom of en COAT their hair round, 
To ROUSE, V. A. [ſee RalsE or Rex] 
-to wake from reſts Ts excite to action. To 


fon, n mY 


n Neuicrly, to awake 
| 3A 3 | froꝛa 
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from lumber,” To be excited to thought or] ſo termed, becauſe driginally printed and writ. 


action. | 

ROUT, S. Cree, Belg. rotre, Tevt.] a cla- 
morous or tumultuous crowd. Fizuratzvely, 2 
clamour or buſtle, Confufion of an army de- 
feated ; from route, Fr. A road or way. 
To ROUT, V. N. to aſſemble in tumul- 
tuous and clamorous crouds. Actively, to de 
ſeat, or diſperſe by defeating. 
Row, 8. [reib, Teut. bis, Brit. rab, 
ruy, Perſ.] a rank or file; a number of things 
ranged in a line, W 

To ROW, V. N. an, rewan, Sax. pro, 
Gr.] to make a veſſel move on the water by 
oars. Actively, to drive by oars. | 


 ROWPEL, +S. [rouille, Fr.] the pointed | 


part of a ſpur which turns on an axis, A ſeton 
or roll of hair, filk, &c, put into a wound to 
romote a diſcharge. . ; 
To ROW'EL, V. N. to pierce or wound 
with a ſpur. 8 | 
RO'WEN, S. à field kept up till after Mi- 
chaelmas, that the corn left on the ground may 
ſprout into green. 5 
RO WER, S. one that moves a boat by 


8 9 TEES SD SF or dank” lee anos et ent aa y 
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be with red _ 1 wo | 
'" RU'BIFOR « {ruba and forma, Lat. 
baving the form of 1 F s 
RU'BY, 8. [ruber, Lat.] a precious ſtone 
of a red colour, next, in hardneſs, to the dia. 
mond. 'Redneſs, Any thing red. A red 
imple. 8 3 1 
RU'BY, Adj. of a red colour. 
RU/DDER, S. [ro0d, Hung. reeder, Belg. 
reoder, III.] an inſtrument at the ſtern of 2 
veſſel by which its courſe is governed. Figu- 
ratively, any thing that guides or governs, 
RU'DDINESS, S. the quality of approach. 
ing to redneſs, we Et” 
KUDDILE.: 8. red emth” ot HH 
RU DDV, S. [rudde, Sax,] pale red; ap. 
proaching to red. Orange · coloured. 
RUDE, Adj. [rede, Sax, rudis, Lat.] rough 
or of uncivil, tumultuous behaviour, Boite. 
rous. Harſh, Untaught. Unpoliſhed. Rug. 
ped or ſhapeleſs, Artleſs. Performed merely 
with ſtrength, 3 | 
RU/DELY, Adv. in a coarſe, rough, cr 
unſkilful manner. ; We 
RU/DENESS, S. want of civility, elegance, 


RO'YAL, Adj. [roial, F 1 Hayy * be | or inſtruction. Violence, Stormineſs, or 
| ing. Figura 94 5 TP) Rk 


longing to, or becoming, a 
tively, noble. ; : b 


RO'YALIST, s. [Fr.] an adherent to 


ng. | 3 
ROY'ALTY, S. Creyalte, Fr.] the cha- 
racter, office, ſtate, or enſigns of a king. 


© RO/YNISH, Adj. [regneux, Fr. F paltry, 


» mean. Obſolete. 
To RUB, V. A. [rhubio, Brit. rub, Perl. ] 
to clean or ſmooth any thing by paſſing ſome- 
thing upon it. To touch, ſo as to wear off 


ſome of the ſurface. To move one body upon herb 
Figuratively, to hinder by collifion, |' 


another. 
To remove by friction. Uſed with deron, to 
clean or curry. Uſed with , to excite or 
awaken. Neuterly, to fret or wear by friction. 
To pow + 2, | gh apes 
RUB, S. an hindrance or obſtruction. The 
act of rubbing. Inequality of ground, which 
hinders a bowl in its courſe. A difficulty, or 
cauſs of unrafineſs, OV EEE 
RU'BBAGE; or RU'BBISH, S. [from 
rub.s Rubbage is now obſolete] ruins or frag- 
ments made in building, A confuſed maſs: 
Any thing vile or worthleſs. 1 
RUBBER, S. one that paſſes one thing 
hard over the ſurface of another. Any thing 
uſed to rub with. Two games out of three, A 


_ Whetſtone, 


RU/BICAN, Ad. [Fr.] bay, ſorrel, or 
black, with a light grey or white on the flanks, 


applied to the colour of a horſe. n 
RU/BBLE-STONE, S. a ſtone fo called 
from its being rubbed or worn by the water, 

- RU/BICUND, Adj. [rubicundus, Lat.] in- 
clining to redneſs. Ty: 


rigour. 5 „ 
RU'/DENTURE, S. (rl in architecture, 
the figure of a rope or ſtaff, wherewith the 
flutings of columns are uſually filled up- 
RU/DIMdENT, S. [Fr. rudimmum, Lat.] 
the firſt principles of a ſcience, or education. 
The firft, inaccurate and unpoliſhed draught or 
beginning of any thing. 
To RUE, V. A. [reowſian, Sax, router, 
Belg, rewwen, Teut,] to grieve, regret, or lament, 
RUE, S. [Fr. rberey, Brit, ruta, Lat.] an 


RU'EFUL, Adj. fad or mournful. 
RUE'LLF, S. [Fr. ] a circle; an aſſembly 
at a private houſe. SET Se 
' RUFF, S. [fee Ruyyrz] a linnen orna- 
ment gathered and formerly worn mund the 
neck. A ſmall river fiſh, fo calle&grom the 
roughneſs of its ſcales. 
RU!FFIAN, S. [raffano, Ital. 'ruffian, Fr. 
a perſon who murders: for hire. A murderer, 
robber, or boiſterous and miſchievous fellow. 
RU'FFIAN, Adj. brutal; favagely boifte- 
rous. | | BY 
To RU'FFIAN, V. N. to rage or rai 
tumults. 7 323 HOT. 
To RU'FFLE, V. A. [ruyffehn, Belg.] to 
contract into wrinkles, or make tough. To 
diſcompoſe, applied to the temper, To fur- 
prize. To throw together in diſorder. To 
contract in plaits. Neuterly, to grow rough ot 
boiſterous, To flutter. „ 
RU/FFLE, S. plaited or gathered: linnen 
worn as an ornament on the wriſtband, Plait- 
ed filk or other ſtuff worn as an ornament 4 
the bottom of the ſleeve of a woman's gown. 


* * 


RU/BIED, Adj. [from ruby] of the colour A diſturbance or commotion, applied to the 


df a ruby. Ho | 
_ RU'BRIC, S. [rubrigue, Fr. rubrica, Lat.] 


directions in the common prayer and law books, 


* 


mind. N 
RUG, S. [rugger, Swed.] full cf uneren- 
ae 9 


{ 


ad A ww To 


der. Neuterly, to ſearch places. 
ing glaſs having a foot and an orbic 


RUMOR, S. [rumenur, Fr. rumor, Lat.]. 
a flying report. Not well eſtabliſhed. * 


or plait made by negligence and careleſſneſs. 


RUN 


ter. Savage or brutal, applied to «temper. 
Stotmy or boiſterous, applied to weather. 
Rough or harſh, applied to ſound, Surly, ap- 
plied to the aſpect. Rough or ſhaggy.. _ 

RU'GGEDNESS, 8. the re of being 


rough. 
Rom, S. a nappy cloth, - 

| RU'GINE, 8. Fr. 4 race nar | 

RUIN; S. [raine,, Fr, ruina, Lat. ] the 
fall or deſtzuRjon af cities or houſos. The re- 
mains of n building that is demoliſhed. Loſs 
of happineſs or fortune. .. Miſchief or bane. 

To > RUIN, V. A. [ruiner, Fr.]. to demo- 
liſh or deſtroy. To deprive of happineſs or 
fortune, To impoveriſu. Neuterly, to fall 
down; to run to a ſtate of decay and deſtruc- 
tion. To be impoveriſhed. 

To RU'/INATE, V. A. to deſtroy, demo- 
1h, or involve in poverty and miſery, . ,. 

RUINA/TION, S. ſubverſion, or deſtruc- 
tion. 4 Ruination of towns. Camb. 

RU!INOUS, Adj. [ruineux, Fr. ruinoſus, | 
Lat.] fallen into irreparable decay ; (pernicious 
or deſtructive. 

RULE, S. . Scot, from regula, Lat.] 
government or ſupreme command. An inftru- 
ment by which lines are drawn. A canon or 
precept by which the thoughts or actions are 
directed. Propriety or regularity .of beha- 
viour. 

To RULE, V. A. to govern or controul | 
with power and authority, To manage. To 
ſettle by rule. Neuterly, to exerciſe power or 
authority in governing. 

RU!LER,, S. a governor, or one Who has 
authority to command or forbid. An inſtru- 
ment uſed in drawing lines. 

1 a kind of 8 — 
ugar. 

To RUMBLE, v. [ronmelin,. Belg, ] 
to make a hoarſe, low, — continued noiſe. 

RU!MINANT, Adj. [Fr. ruminans, Lat.] 
having the property of chewing the cul. 

To RU/MIN ATE, V. N. [ruminatus, Lat.] 


to chew the cad. To muſe or think on for a | 


time. , AQively, to chew over again. To me- 
ditate on, over and over agal 

RUMINA/TION, 8. {[ruminatio, Lat.] the 
property or act of chewing the cud. 
tively, meditation on the ſame thing. 
 ToRU'MMAGE,YV. A, to ſearch.or plun- 


RU'MMER,..S. [racmer, Belg. 42 a drink - 
ax cavity. 


ruit. 
To RU'MOUR, V. A. 8 84 report» 
RUMp, 8. e, rv, the, end of 
the back back he buttocks 


Figura- 


Zr e 


R U'S- 
— To paſs with 2 


quick motion. To take à courſe; applied to 


ſhips. - To contend in a race. To run away, 
to make an eſcape or leave unexpectedly. To 
ſtream or flow; applied to liquors. To be li- 


To move in any direction. To be buſied upon 


| applied to the mind; and uſed with en, or upon. 


Uſed with over; to be exuberant. - To diſcharge 
matter ; applied to wounds. To have a general 
tendency. Uſed with after, to ſearch, or go 
out of the way for, Followed by in zvith, to 
cloſe or comply, or agree. To run over, to be 
ſo much as to flow over z_ to be ſo full as to he 
overflown. Actively, to melt or eaſt ; applied 
to metals, Applied to fortune; to h 

riſk, or venture. Jo rum dun, to chaſe till 


weary; figuratively, to cruſh or overbear. To + 


run througb, to ſtab or pierce with a weapon, 
{5 that the point appear Oy the contrary Ws ; 
to paſs through. * 

RUN, S. the at of running... 8 
motion, or 
plied to verſe. Uncontrolled courſe or humour. 
Long reception; continued ſucceſs., At che long 
run, ſignifies in the end, or at laft. - 
 RU/NAGATE,. S. [corrupted from rentgat, 
Fr.] an apoſtate, or one who deſerts from his 
country and religion. 

- RUNAWAY, S. one win timorouſly flies 
from danger. 12 

RU/NDLE, S. a round or ſtep of a ladder, 
Something put round an axis. 

- RU'NDLET, S. [perhaps mom ts: or 
roundlet] a ſmall barrel. 

RU/NNER, 8, one that runs. 4 racer. 
A meſſenger, One employed by a banker or 
new ſmonger to collect money or news abroad. 
A ſhooting ſprig. One of the ſtones of a 21111. 

.RU/NNET, S. Igerunnen, Sax.] a liquor 
made by ſteeping the ſtomach of a calf in 
hot water, and uſed in curdling milk. Some- 
times, but improperly, ſpelt reriner., 

.RU!/PTION,, S. [ruptio, Lat.] a breach. 

RU/PTURE,.S. 


the act of breaking; the ate of a thing burſten. 


A breach of peace, or act of hoſtility. A me: 


ternatural eruption of the gut. 
RURAL, Adj. [Fr. ryralts, Lat. from 
rus, ruris] country; belonging to, piling in, 
or reſembling, the count 
RUSH, 8. -[riſe, Sar. a plant growing in 
{.marſhy , grounds, Any thing prover 


Worthleſz. 


violently and unexpectedly. WP 
RUSH,.S... a-violent courſe < or motion. 
RussHlioHr, S. a candle made of a 

ruſh ſtripped of its bark for a wick, and d dipped 


in tallow, . 


To RU'MPLE, V. A. [rompelen, Belg.]| RUSK, 8. Ceiſe, Sax). hard or rough 


to wrinkle or diſorder. - 
RUMPLE, 8. [brympelle, Sax. J apucker, 
To RUN, V. N. [rinnan, Goth. runnung, 

Sax. rennen, at to move the legs as ſwift as 


bread made for. ſtore. 
RU!SSET,, Adi, [rouſſet, Fr. u, Lat.] 


| of. a reddiſh brown uſed by Sir Iſaac a 


for grey. Coarſe, ruſtic, or bomeſpun - 
..RU'SSET, S. coarſe, .or country dreſs.. 7 
' "RU!SSET, a S. à name 


7 Follow dy mw; to uſe the legs in | 


on 


4 $:42 61 55g e MIN. 


* 


quid or melt. To paſs; to go away or vaniſh, | 


or direction. Flow or cadence, ap- 


Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] 


To RUSH, 5 0 A! * SJ comer 


23 
> "Ra" n 
— 
* 


R I 3 
kiven to ſeveral ſpecies of pears of apples, on 
RUST, S. fo. rag, Belg. , Day, and 
| US 4 Fd „Dar. an 
Teut.] the red ſcales of iron owing to moiſture. 
The calx or flower of any metal. Loſs of po- 
er by ĩnactivity. Matter bred by corruption, 
Fo RUS T, V. N. to have its ſurface corro- 
ded or tarniſhed, To degenerate or grow in 
active by idlenefs, Actively, to make ruſty. 
. RUSTIC, Adj. {rufticuy, Lat.] rural; 
country. Rude or unpolite. wrden. Artleſs, 
Simple z plain or-unadorned. | 
8 RU'STIC, S. à clown, or unpoliſhed coun- 
ere In architecture, a kind of building 
n imitation of nature, particularly, when the 
es in the face of a building are hatched or 
(picked with the point of a hammer. 
RUSTICAL,: Adj. [ruftique, Fr. ruſlicus, 


Lat.] rough; brutal; ſavage ; unpolite. 
To RUISTICATE, » V. N.-[rufticor, Lat. 
to reſide in the country, Acti o to pan | 


into the country. 

| "RUSTVCIT Y, S, [ruſticits, Fr. refticitas, 
Lat.] the qualities of one who lives in the 

country. Broadneſs of pronunciation; rude- 

neſs of manners. _ appearance, 


RU'STINESS, S. the quality or ſtate of | of 


being ruſty. 

To RU'!STLE, v. N. [briftlan, Sax. to 
make a noiſe like that of fille, when bruſhing 
againſt any thing; 
blown by the wind, or chat of a hedge when | 
Pierced by a beaft, 

RU'STY, Agj. covered with ruſt, Im- 
paired by ĩnactivĩty. 


To RUT, V. N. [ruir, Fr. rutur, If. 


have a deſire of g together, ppl 
Nur, s 8. FFr. 10 the verb.] the 50 


_Yion of deer. A hole worn by a wheel, from | a 


"route, Fr. 
RUTLANDSHIRE, the leaſt of all the 
counties in England. It is almeſt of a circular 
form, and ſeems to have been a part of Nor 
thamptonſhire before the conqueſt,” and not 
named as a diſtinct county till long after the 
Norman' invaſien. It has Lincolnſhire and 
Northamptonſhire on the E. and S. Leiceſter- 
ſhire on the S. and W. Leiceſterſhire and Lin- 
colnſhire on the N. It is gbout forty miles 
in circumference, containing only two market- 
fowns, Okebam and Uppingham, and forty- 
eight pariſhes, but more parks than any ſhire in 
England for its magnitude. The. air here is 
ſweet and ſalubrious, being quite elear from 
fogs and miſts; there is in this whole country 
but one ſtream that deſerves the name of 4 xi 
ver, chmmonly called the Guaſh or Walk 
which interſects the hire from E. to W. quite 
; through the middle of it, though ſeveral brooks 
into it from moſt parts of the county, by 
which s the inhabitants are ſupplied with 
water as Wholſome as the air, and with plenty 
of freſh fiſh ; all the S. and E. parts in oy” 
.cular having good ſupplies from he river river W 
land, Which ſeparates" it from Ao: bac 
ire and Sicefterſhire, © The ſoil is very fruit 


like that of trees when | 


[in corn and paſture, the latter feeding great} 


* Y * 
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from -cogges is than in other countries, 
on account of the redneſs peculiar to the ſoil; 
The vale of Catmos, where Okeham flands, 
is not inferiopto the vales of 'White-horſe and 
Belvoir in point of fertility. . likewiſe pro- 
duces abundance of wood for firing, This 
county is included within + the dioceſe of Peter- 
borough, and ſubjec᷑t to the archdeaconry of 
Northampton. It gives title of duke to the 
Manners's family. Rutland ſends two knights 
of the ſhire to parliament ; and in it are ſeveral 
fine ſeats, particularly that of the earl of Gainſ- 
borough at Exton, and the earl of Winchelſea's 
at Burley on the Hill, both near Okeham. 
The latter has noble ſtables, and a walled park 
five or fix miles in circuit, with woods, rich 
paſture, game, ec. the houſe itſelf having 
been rebuilt, and elegantly furniſhed with cu · 
rious paintings, a library, &c. 

RU!THLESS, Adj. ty pillen; bar- 
barous. 

RU!TTISH, Adj. wanton or lecherous, 

RYE, 8 « (Ds e, Sax.) a coarſe kind of 
bread corn, Aleaſe i in hawks; 
— ere, S. a ftrong and coarſe Bol 
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= PIES and the Fecha letter 
of the alphabet. It occurs ſo often in 

7 our language, that foreigners have re- 
marked it as a very great defect in its ſtruQure, 
In the beginning of words it has one invariable 
o | ſound, but in the middle is ſometimes pro- 
nounced like an z, and is likewiſe pronounced 
ſo when it is uſed inſtead of eth, at the end of 
As no noun fingular ends with a ſin- 

gle i, der a word ends with a ſhort vowel 
before s, the sis doubled, as in 4ſ, formerly 
written aſſe; and even in thoſe words which 
are written with diphthongs, and are naturally 
long, an « final is added for this reaſon, as in 
gooſe,” . The form of this letter is the 
lame in the Goh. Sax. and Roman alphabet, 
and by Ag the Runic may eafily he tra- 
ced from the Greek 2, or the w inverted thu; 


7:3 


. As an abreviature, it is ſometimes uſed 


for ſocius, a fellow, or ſoctetar, a ſociety, 25 
F. R. S. a fellow of the royal ſociety z and in 
medicinal preſcriptions for wm, as . A. 


ſecundum artem, 1, e. according to art. 


SABA'*TH, S. [from M2v, Heb. reſt. ] the 
ſeventh day of the week. A day appointed for 
religious duties, and a total ceſſation from 
work, in com ation of God's reſting on 
the ſeventh day; bat it is kept by | Chriftians on 
the farſt day of the week, in commemoration 
of Chrift riſing from the'dead on that day. 

ö SABA!/QTH, 1 Heb, an hoſt or armies 
a name given to God in the holy ſerip tures 

implying his omnipotence, or {ole pole of 
the events of Petal, and abſolute porerament 0 of. 


| the! SAY gelic orders. 
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as long, but not as th ck as à beam. 


 ſacco, Ital. ſakkos, Gr. pw, Heb.] a large 
bag. The meaſure of three buſhels; a looſe 


| kill Todevote with loſs, Neuterly, to make 


8 AD 
ſkin e“ e bealt of chi name, and is much 
eſteemed for its blackneſs, 
SA BLE, Adj. [Fr.] black. Uſed moſtly 
heralds and met HER 
 SA'BLAIRE, 8 er ina piece of timber 


© SA'BRE, 8. Fr. ſebel; Tet. ſabel, Dan,] 
a cimeter, or ſword with a convex edge. 
SA'BULOUS, Adj. [ſebulum, Lit.] anay 


or gritty. 

"SACERDO'TAL, >, bands, Lat.] | 
belonging to priefthood 

SA!CHEL, S. fa diminutive of ſacb, Brit.] 
a ſmall leathern bag, uſed by Annen to carry 
their books in. 

SACK, 8. [ ſace, Sax. ſach, Brit. ſa, Fr. 


robe worn a woman. A kind of ſweet 
wine, from fec, Fr. The a& of ſtorming, 
plundering, or pillage of a town. Pillage or 
junder, from 175 Span. My 

SA/CKBUT, 
muktal ke Mer 


— wind kind, reſem- 


bling a trumpet in its uſe, but differing from it | 
in form or ſize. 
and has frequently a wreath in the middle, and | 


It is compoſed of four pieces, 


is ſo contrived as to be ſhortened or lengthened 
at will, and without reckoning the circles, or 
peing drawn out, is uſually eight feet long. 
SA/CKCLOTH, S. coarſe cloth of which 
lacks are made; uſed formerly to be worn in 
times of public faſting and lamentation. 
SA CRAMENT, S. | ſacrement, Fr. ſa- 
cramentum, Lat.] an oath or any other eere - 
mony producing a ſtrong and laſting obligation. 
An outward and viſible ſign of an inward and 


ſpiritual grace, given unto us, ordained by : 


Chriſt himſelf, and received as a pledge to aſ- 
jure us of the reception of ſuch grace. The 
evchariſh or holy communion. © 

SACRAMENTAL, Adj. [Fr.] belonging 
to the ſacrament. . 

SACRED, AG. [/ Fr. ſacer; Lat.] at 
apart for holy uſes. ee holy. In- 
9 | 

0 SA!/CRIFICE, v. A. , Lat. 
to offer up any thing to heaven 2 2 
give up for the ſake of ſomething elſe. To 


offerings to Go. 

SA CRIFICR, S. [Fr. ſacriſcium, Lat: 
the act of offering to heaven, Any thing of- 
fered to heaven. Any thing deftroyed or quit- 
ted for the ſake of ſomething elle. Any thing 
deſtroyed. 

SA\CRILEGE, S. I ſacricegium 
crime of taking any thing dedicated to divine 


8 The crime of profaning any thing 


SA/CRIST, or SA/CRISTAN, 8. . 
eriftain, ry one that has the charge or care 
of the utenfils or moveables of a church. !/ 


SA'CRISTY, 'S. [ facrifte, Fr.] an apart- 
Por where the conſecrated s or move- 
ebles of a church are k ept. 


ſachabuche, , Span,] 'a| 


Lat.] the | 


/ 
SAI 

Melancholy. Grave, Afflictive. Dark, ap- 
plied to colour from ſchatte, Teut. a ſhadow. 
Henry, or weighty. 4 More ſad than lymp 
of lead. Fairy Queen, , The laſt ſenſe is db 
ſolete. 

To SA/DDEN, V. A: to make ſorrowful, 
che, or gloomy, To- darken. To 
make coheſive, [ fad! 

Sa DDLE, 8. „Sax. ſadel, Dan. 
and Bob.] the. ſeat which 6 put n © are 
back for a perſon to ſit on. | 

To Sa DLE, V. A. to cover with, or put 
on a ſaddle. Figuratively, to load or burthen, 
SA/DDLE- BACK, Adj. hunch-backed- ; 


head and neck raiſed; applied to:a horſe, 

SA/DDLER, S. one that makes ſaddles. 

SA/DNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon in af- 
fliction. Melancholy Jools.  Seriouſneſs, or 
the appearance of gravity. .- 

SAFE, Adj. I ſauf, Fr. ſalous, Lat.] free 
from danger or hurt. Secure. 

SAFE, 8. a place to put victuals in free 
from any danger of mice, &c. 

SA RE. CONDUCT, S. a guard through an 
enemy's country. A paſs, 

SA!/FEGUARD, 8. defence or ſecurity from 
danger. A convoy. A paſs or warrant to 
paſs, | 

SA/FENESS, S. the quality of deine fen 
from danger. 

SAVFETY, S. freedom from 


eſcaping. - 
| SA/FFRON, 8. T ſaffran, Fr. 2 
Ital.] a flower or plant which is uſed in tine 
| turing any thing yellow, Sc. 
SA/'FFRON, Adj. yellow; or of the co- 
lour of ſaffron. 

To SAG, V. N. to hang heavy.” Actively, 
to load 


of ſcent, or thought. 
SAGA'CITY, S. ¶ ſagacite, Fr.  ſagacitas, 
Lat.] quickneſs of ſcent. Acuteneſs of diſ- 
covery. The faculty by which we find out 
intermediate ideas to diſcover the connection 
between each link of the chaio, whereby the 
extremes are held 
SAGE, S. [ ſauge, Fr.] a plant. 
© SAGE, Adj Er. ſaggio, Tal.] wiſe, grave 
or prudent. _ 
5 SAGE, 8. 1 ity and wiſcom. 
SAGUTTAL, Adj. 2 Lat.] be⸗ 
longing to an arrow. In anatomy, applied to 
a ſyture of the head, reſembling an arrow. 
SA GO, S. a kind of eatable grain. 
SAC, S. 
97585 veſſel uſed in carrying 
SAID, pret. and part. paſſ. 


dize. 
pai. of Sav. 


piece of can ich catches the wind, and 
by that means moves a veſſel on the water. 
In poetry, a wing. A ſhip or veſſel. To firoke 
i is, to lower the ſail. 

To SAIL, v. N. to move by means of 


Sab, Adj, * Jed, A full of ſorrow; 


2 T0" 3 9 


applied to men. Having the back low and the 


or hurt. 
| Cuſtody, or the date of being ſecured from 


aica, Ital. ſaigue, Fr.] a Tur. 


SAIL, S. N Sax. feybel, feyl, Belg:] 2 


— 


SAGAICIOUS, Ad). [/agar, Lat.] quick 


SAT - 
aſe. along ſmoothly; Actively, to paſs by 
means of fails. To paſs through 8 on » 
+ -SAILER, or SAILOR, S. C Jail: id moſt 
agreeable to analogy, but ſailor is moſt com- 
monly uſed] a ſeaman. | Ly 
.» SAVL-YARD; S. the pole on which the 
SAINT, S. [ Fr, ſanF#us, Lat. ] a perſon 
eminent for piety irtu 8 


q 


and virtue. . . 
To SAINT, V. A. to number or teckon 
among the ſaints. To canonize, Neuterly, 
to act with a ſhew ef piety. N 
SAFNTED, Adj. holy; reckoned amon 
hed. 7 Wy 1 
+ SAKE, 8. | fac, Sax. ſacke, Belg.] final 
cauſe, end, or purpoſe. Regard to any purpoſe 


or: 
or thing. 8 TEN « 5 
_ SA'\KER, 8. . ſmall © les „ Fr. lat 
SALACIOUS, Adj. Fr. Jalacis 
Lat. lufful F V 
- SALAD, S. | ſalade, Fr. ſalaet, Teut. 
Herbs which are eaten raw. THe / , | 
Is SALARY, S. F ſalairi, Fr.] ſtated kire. 
Annual or periodical payment. 1 
SALE, S. [ ſaal, Beig.] the act of ſelling, 
Market, or vent. Price. A public and pro- 
claimed expoſition of goods by auction or at a 


SA LEABLE, Adj. poſſible to be ſold. 
SALE SMAN, S. one who ſells cloaths 
ready made. One who ſells cattle for others. 
SALEWORK, 8. work done in a careleſs 
manner, and ſit only to be expoſed in ſhops. 
SAILIANT, Adj. 8 in heraldry, in a 
Reaping poſture. In cation, projecting 
beyond the other works: - 5 6 
SA LIENT, Adj. ¶ ſaliens, Lat.] leaping; 
beating; ſpringing with a fwift motion. 
SALVNE, or SALVNOUS, Adj. [ ſalinus, 
Lat.] faltiſh ; conſiſting of ſalt : 
' SALVSBURY, S. or New Sarum, in con- 
eradiſtinction to Old Sarum [which ſee] the 
capital of Wiltſhire, and the ſee of a biſhop : 
it is a large, well-built, and pleaſant city, at 
or near which four rivers unite their ſtreamms; 
and three of them, namely, the Nadder, Willy, 
and Avon, run through the ſtreets by canals. 
It owes its riſe to the church, the foundation 
of which was laid anno 1219, under biſhop, 
Poor, by Randulph, * the pope's legate, and 
Aniſhed in 1258. According to an account de- 
Aivered-in to king Henry III. who, with his 
nobility, &c. was preſent at its conſecration, 
September 20, it coſt 40, ooo marks, near 
270001, ſtexling of the preſent money. This, 
of a Gothic ſtructure, is the moſt elegant and 
regular in the Whole kingdom. It is built in 
the form of a lantern, with the ſpire in the 
middle, and nothing but buttreſſes and glaſs 
on the ontfide, with not a bit of wall, The 
.croſs aile is very beautiful and lightfome. The 
doors and chapels are ſaid to equal the months of 
the year; the windows, the days; and the pillars 
and pilaſters, the hours. The latter are of fuſile 
marble, The outſide is truly magnificent; but 
the inſide is not anſwerable, the painting being 
but indifferent; though the carving, what 
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the whole fabric from E. to W. including the 
buttreſſes, &c. is 478 feet, height of the vayl:. 


the ſpire, which is of free ſtone, 410, being 
twice as high from the ground as the Mony. 
ment of London. The cloyſter is of curious 
work manſhip- ; ſome of the windows are of 
fine painted glaſs.z and eight bells hang in a 
high-huilt ſteeple on the N. fide of the church. 
yard. The chapter-houſe, which is an octa- 
gon, 1 feet in diameter, and x50 in circuit, 
the roof bearing all upon one ſmall pillar in 
the center. The poſt of chancellor of the 
moſt noble order of the garter, which is an- 
nexed to the biſhop of this ſee, was firſt con- 
ferred: on Dr. Richard Beauchamp, till cardi- 
nal Campegio, by oppofing King Henry VII!'s 
divorce, loft it and his biſhopric : ſo that the 
chancellorſhip continuing 140 years afterwards 
in lay hands, it was reſtored to Dr. Seth Ward, 
in the reign of king Charles II. and to his 
ſucceſſors. Biſhop Jewel built a library for 
this cathedral, and Dr. Gheaſt furniſhed it with 
books, John Coldwell, M. D. dean of Ro- 
| cheſter, was the firſt married biſhop. of this ſec. 
The above-mentioned Dr. Ward contributed 
very largely towards making the Avon navi- 
| gable from Saliſbury to Chriſt-church in Hamy- 
ire; and a quay was built at Harnham- 
bridge, to which, barges come up with caſc : 
he alſo built an hofpital for poor widows of 
.clergymen, among which lived lately Dr. Sa- 


: | cheverel's mother. | Beſides the cathedral, her: 


are three other churches, with genteel houſes, 
and boarding- ſchools for young gentlemen and 
ladies, more of the latter being educated in 
this city than in any other in England, The 
market-place, in which ftands a fine town- 
Houſe, is a ſpacious ſquare, and well ſupplied 
with all neceſſaries. Beſides the manufaclute 
of flannels, druggets, and the cloths called 
Saliſbury whites, for the Turky trade, here 
is a confiderable manufacture of bone-lacc : 
fo that it is looked upon to be as flouriſhing 
2 city as any in the kingdom, that depends 
entirely on a home trade. It is governed by 
a mayor, &c,' and it ſends two members to 
purliament. The number of its inhabitants 
1s reckoned at 10, 00. The cloſe, adjacent td 
the cathedral, in which live the canons, &c. 
is large, and well-built, Among the monu- 
mentsain the cathedral, is a figure of one 
Bennet, who endeavouring to faſt forty days 
and forty nights, being reduced to a ſkeleton, 
at laſt fell a victim to his preſumptuous folly : 
as ulſo of lord Stourton, who, for killing 2 
gentleman and his ſon at his own table, in the 
reign of Philip and Mary, died at the gallows 
like a common . malefaCtor ; and the ſilken 
halter in which he was hanged, was placed 
over his grave, inſtead of which here is a Wire, 
fill to be ſeep. This city has given the title 
of earl to ſeveral families, but lately to a branch 
of the Cecils. Here are three chatity · ſchools: 
its weekly markets are on Tueſday and Satur- 
day; its annual fairs are Tueſday after Janv- 
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before March 2 5, for broad and narrow woollen | 


__ Whitfun-Monday and Tueſday for pee- 
ary and horſes, and T after October 10, 
= for hope onions, and cheeſe, It ſtands about 
from Andover, 35 $. E. of - Briſtol, 

4 $3 W. of London. 


SALVYVA, S. [Lat.] the fluid by which 


the mouth and tongue are moiftened, Spittle. 
Any thing ſpit, 

"SALVY AL, or SA\LIV ARY, Adj. relating 
to or convting of ſpittle. 

To SA'LIVATE, V. A. to evacuate the 
ſpittle. To bring on a ſpitting by art. 14 

"SALIVAITION, S. a ſecretion of ſpittle. 


The ſtate of 'a perſon who is under cure for 
health. 


any venereal complaint, by ſecreting ſpittle. 

LL Ex, or SA LLETTING, 8. corrupt- 
ed from . 

SA'LLOW, S. [ ſalix, Lat.] a tree of the 
9 kde, AS, [abs 3 

A'LLO ent, black, ſale, 
Fr.] ſickly. Of a greentth 460% . 

SA LLV, 8. [ ſallie, Fr.] an unexpected 
iſſue or irroption from a e beſieged. A 
range or excurſion, A vg applied to wit, 
An eſcape, frolic, or extravagant flight. 

To SA'LLY, V. N. to burſt out ſuddenly 
from a place beſieged. 

SALLVY- PORT, S. a Sate from which 
allies are made. 

SALMAGUN DI, S. [corrupted from ſelon 
mon gout, Fr. according to my taſte; or ef 
a mon gout a mixture of chopped meat, pickled 
herring, 

SAT.MON, S. [ ſamo, Lat. ſaumon, Fr] 
a large river bitch. | 

SA'LMON-TROVUT, 8. „ hn ſomewhat 
reſembling a ſalmon, 

SALT, 8. [Goth. ſeat, . fel, rr. a 


and incombuſtible; which gives conſiſtence to 
all balies, preſerves them from corruption, and 
occaſions all' the varieties of tafte, A taſte or 
ſmack. FPiguratively, wit. 

SALT, Adj. having the taſte of ſalt. Im- 
pregnated or ſeaſoned with ſalt, Lecherous, 
from ſalaw, © 

To SALT, V. A. to rub wich falt. To 
ſeaſon with falt. 

SALT-PAN, or SALT-PIT, a pit from | 
whence ſalt is d 

SA'LTCAT, S. a lump of ſalt, made in 
the ſalterns, and given to pigeons. 


SA'LTER, S. one who fells or makes fale. | 


SA/LTERN, S. a place where falt is made. 
5 1 S. [pronounced 
«cittere, Fr.] in heraldry, any borne in 

the form of 1 eus. 

SALT. PETRE, S. [from fai-petre, Lat.] 
nitre. 

SALVAGE, S. 28 fakoo, Lat.] money 
paid by the owners for retaking a vel from from | 


an enemy. 
SALVATION, S. 1 ſalvatus, Lat.] preſer- 
— from tn mi A ſtate drr 


SALU'BRIOUS, Adj. . alubris, Lat.] 
doleſome; N or men, 


— 


2 
7 


bo 


alteer, from | blige. 


taris, Lat.] w 


N 
or degree. Mentioned ob 2 N 
being not another, or not different. 


— d ] HA 


: 


SAN 


SALU/BRITY, S. the quality ef promet- 
ing COR, 

SAL S. f ſabous, Lat. „ San, | 
plaiſter, or edi ore nem plied J ' 
Figuratively, help or 
To SALVE, V. A. to core with medi- 
eines. To help. To remedy. To help ſome- 
thing by an excuſe or reſervation, 

SA/LVER, 8. a veſſel on which glaffes or ö 
other things are preſented to 

SALVo, S. {from ſalvo jure, Lat. a form 
uſed in granting any thing] an exception, ex- 
cuſe or apol 

SA/LUTARINESS; S. ¶ from ſalutary } 
wholefomeneſs, or the. quality of 


SA/LUTARY, Adj. [ ſalutaire, Fr. — 
holeſome. 1 
tributing to health. _ 

SALUTA/TION, S. (Fr. lui Lat.} 


the act or ſtile of 


To SALU'TE, V. A. to pay a perſon 2 
compliment or with them well at — 
To pleafe or gratify. To kit. 


SALUTVFEROU 
healthful. . Lat; 
SE 


SAME, Adj. f 
another, 2 8 


SA/MENESS, S. Identity. The ſtate or 


SATMLET, S. | a diminutive of falmon, 
whence — or ſalmanlur, and ſamler ] a 


ſmall ſalmon 
SA/MPHIRE, ſaint pierre, Fr.] 2 
_ growing on bel Le _— 3222 


2 _ ſhewed that judgment may be 
the whole. 
dody of a pungent tafte, diſſolvable in water, 


SAMPLER, 8. [exemplar, pattern 
of work. A S work. — ru girls 


to reach them marking, Sc. 

SA'NATIVE, Adj. [from ſam, Lat} ha- 

the power to heal or cure. 

- SANCTIFICA/TION; 8. [Fr. Sow fan- 

2 Lat.] the fate of being freed, or the 
of freeing, from the puniſhment _ of fin. 

The a& of making holy. 

To SA/\NCTIFY, V. N. to free from the 

tion and of fin. © To free from 

| guilt. To make hoty. To ſcreen from violenee. 

SANCTIMO/NIQUS, 8. [ ſanfimonia, 
Lat.] having the appearance of a for 8 8 

SANCTION, S. [Fr. fanio, Eat. ] the 
act which confirms a thing and makes it 0- 
Ratification.  ** | 

SANCTrrupz, S. holineſs. 

© SAfNCTITY, S. | JH _ a ſtate 
of b holineſs, The quality of deing holy or 
8 

SANCTUARY, Ir t Fr.] 2 
holy place. A place of refuge, ſhelter or pro- 
tection. 
SAND, S. [Dan. and Belg. „ M.] a 
very ſmall gritty earth. Particles of flone not 


Joined, or after being joines, droken to powder. 
lands. 


A darren ä covered with 


= $a 


* 
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SANDAL, 55. I ſendak, Fr. Sandalium,, 


Lt.) a looſe ſh 
g SANNDARACH, S. I ſandaraque, Fr, ſan- 
Qaraca, Lat.] a very beautiful native foflil, in- 
zuciouſly confounded with arſenic. A ary bard 
reſin of a whitiſh colour of which pounce is 
made. The matter 2 in a bee - hive, com · 
monly named bees-bread. 


SA'ND-BLIND, Ag. afliftcd with a de- 


fect in the fight, in which ſmall particles en | 


tinually flying before the eyes. 
 SA'NDEVER, S. Lſaindever, Fr. ] the re- 
crement or ſcum produced i in making 
+ SAINDISH,: 15s approaching to the na- 


| ture of ſand. 


SA'ND-STONE, S. a ſtone that crumbles 
into ſand. 

SAND, Adj. abounding i in, or conſiſting 
of, ſand, 

SANG, . of IS | 


* SANGUIFICA'TION, 8 . [Fr a pro- 


Auction of blood. 1 
© SANGUINARY,. Adj. [ ſanguinaire, Fr. 


Janguinaris, Lat.] bloody ; z cruel ; murderous, 
SANGUIN E, Adj. [je "ſanguing . Fr. ſangui- 

neut, Lat.] red or like blood, applied to colour. 

. Abounding with blood, Cheerful, applied to 


temper. Warm, ardent, or confident. _ 
SANHE'/DRIM,,. S. [ ſynedrium, Lat,] the 


. fupreme council or court of judicature among 
the Jews, 8 Lt 2 elders, over 


ANIO 8 . Ges: at. running 
kh a thin and y ys matter, , 


8 Fe. ee 1 
AP, S. [p, Sax, ſap, Be e juice 
which aſcends i in and x: ſap, plan +] the 5 


To SAP, V. A er, Fr. zappare, 
Ital. ] to undermine; to 2. — liſh or ſubvert by 


_ digging under. eau to n by dig- 
Bing g under. 
SAPPHIRE, 8 115, Lat] a pre- 


cious ſtone of a Salt Fier 22 
SA!PID, Adj. 5.7 ides, Lat.] taſteful, 
SA'PIENCE, [tr. { ſentia, Lat,] the 

Þabit or diſpoſition of it. which importeth 

the love of wiſdom. Wiſdom, 
SA'/PIENT, Adj. wiſe or ſage. 
SA'PLING, 8, a young tree or plant. 
SAPONA'/CIOUS, or SAAPONARY, 40. 

from 25 Lat. ſope] having the qualities of 


lope. 
""SA'PPINESS, 8. [from Sat pe] the quality 
iguratively, | 


” abounding in- ſap or juice. 
. defect of underſtanding, 

SA PPV, Adj, abounding day * Young. 
_ Weak or infirm, 

SARCASM, S [ſarcaſm Fr, faryaſmu 

4 keen reproac 

"*SA'RCENET, S. [from ſericum ſaracenium,] 
a a ane 2 ſilk. * 

To SA/RCLE, v. A. Lare Fr. ſarculo, 
Lat.] to weed corn. U. 

SARDO NX, S. a ſpecies of onyx, where - 
on he whit les ie © «pos of a reddiſh co- 


= Rey: S. Leer, Sat] a hark. . 
2 


8 AU 


i; ARSE, 8. [ ſis, rr. J . 


through a lawn 

SASH, S, a 1 or filken band of net 
work, worn by officers, by way of diſlinction. 
A window, with large panes made with frames 
which go in groves, and are let up and down 
by pullies. | 5 

SAT, the preter. 3 155 

SA TCHEL, S. [ ſecke!, Teut. . 
ſee SacnzL] a little leathern I. uſed by 
children to carry books i 
to feed too much or wt 0 ee of na- 
ture. To glut. 

SATELLITE, s. [in the plural number i 
is uſed by Pope as a word of four ſyllablet, 
and accented by him on the ſecond ſyllable, 
from ſatellite, Fr. of ſatelles, Lat.] in aſtro- 


| ſome prim 1 as its center, 

To SA!TIATE, V. A. [ ſatiatus, Lat.] to 
ſatisfy, fill, or glut. To gratify any defire, 
To impre with as much as it can receive, 

12 S. [Fr. 2 di ſatin, Ital. ſattin, 

Beg. a ſoft, cloſe, piled, and ſhining filk, 
A'TIRE, S. [Fr. ſatira, Lat.] a poem in 
which wickedaeſs and folly are cenſured, 

SATVRIC, or SATFRICAL; Adj. [ fat 
rigue, Fr. Falten, Lat.] belonging to ſatire. 
Cenſoriouſneſs. Severe in 1eproach, 

To SA'TIRIZE, V. A. [ ſatirizer, Fr.] to 
cenſure for faults, 

SATISFACTION, „8. [ ſatizfacria, Lat.] 
the act of giving complete or perfect pleaſurc, 
The ſtate of being pleaſed, Freedom from 
uncertainty or ſuſpence, Gratification, At- 


or injury. 
To SATISFY, V. 1 [ fatis and fo, Lat.] 
to pleaſe to ſuch a degree that nothing more 
is deſired, To feed to the full, To rccom- 
pence, To convince, To give atonement & 
revenge for an injury. Neuterly, to pay. 
To SATURATE, V. A. _— 


\- SA\TURDAY, S. [ ſeetterdd Jeteſin 
Sax. from ſeater, a Saxon idol, and "deg, Su. 
a 2 laſt day of the week. 
URNINE, Adj, [ ſarurniut, Lat, 
grave or 1 1. ybvan be 
SA R, S. rus, Lat, 2 an 800, 
to be rude Ree” A 
VAGE, Adj. ſauv Fr. e eggos 
Ital.] wild or ee Untamed er 
cruel, Untaught, or barbarous. 
SA'VAGE, S. a perſon Who is neither 
taught nor eivilized. 
To SA'VAGE, V. my to "make wild or 
ſavage. Savoged + Tone 
2 1 Span.] an open meadow 
without wood 27%, Be, fol 101) 
SAUCE, 8. gee, . * 4 az 
any liquid or Aer fork ie, to be cate? 
with food. To ſerve the ſame np is, © 


LY impregnate till no more can be 


return one ory by e 70 


2 


'To SARSE, V. A. C. Haber, Fr.] to fit 


nomy a. ſecondary planet, which moves round 


tonement; RO or revenge for a crime | 


ad ww 1” i & aw e wo 4+» #* wa _t to 


"ds a... Los oa 


SAX. 


To SAUCE, V. A. to accompany food Se 
ſomething to give it a higher reliſh, To gra- 
wfy the palate, To intermix with en 

or bad. 

dent fellow. 

SA /CEPAN, 8. a ſmall Killet uſed gene- 
rally i in making ſavees.. 

_ S. a {mall platter en Which a 

cup ſtands. 

* SAIICISSON, [Fr.] in fortification, fag- 
gots made of large 5 of trees bound toge- 


ther. 

SAU!CY, Adj. [perhaps beſt 3 from 
were ns pert 3 contemptuous ef ſuperiors. 

nent. 

To e SAVE, V. A. [ ſauver, Fr. 
ſalvo, Lat.] to preſerve or reſcue from danger, 
deſtruction, or eternal miſery. To reſerve or 
lay by money. To prevent from ſpending, 
To ſpare or-exeuſe. To ſave one's tide, is to 
embark juſt time enough to accompliſh a voyage 
defore the tide turns; and figuratively, to take, 
embrace, or not loſe an op ity. 

SAVE, Adj. [perhaps rather the impera- 
tive of ſave, ] except; not including. 

SA/'VEALL, S. a mall pan fixed in a can- 
dleftick to burn the ends of candles, 

SA/VING, Adj. frugal. Laying by money, 
and refraining from ex 

SA/VING, 8. the act of avoiding expence. 
Any thing preſerved from being expended. An 
exception in favour. 

SAVIOUR, S. ſawveur, Fr,] the title 

ven to our bleſſed Lord, who, by his death and 
3 has made a propitiation for the ſins of 
mankind, and ſaves thoſe that believe in him 

m eternal miſery, 

To SAU'NTER, V. N. [aller a læ ſainte 
terre, i. e. to go to the holy End; alluding to 
thoſe perſons who wandered about begging cha- 
rity, under pretence of going to the holy land; 
or rather from erre, Fr. without any ſettled 
home] to wander about in an idle manner. 

SAIVOUR, 8. [ ſaveur, Fr.] a ſcent or 


odour. Fi guratively, a taſte. 


To SAIVOUR, V. N. [ ſeveurer, Fr.] to 
have any particular ſcent, or taſte. To beto- 
ken or have any i 049g of ſomething. 
AQtively, to like. reliſh or take pleaſure 


SAXONY,jits limits are Ain deſcribed, 
It formerly extended over both the 5 of the 
Upper and Lower Saxony, in Germany; but 
for ſome time it has been reſtricted to the elec- 


in. To give a taſte of. 


toral dominions of Saxony. In the large ſenſe, | 


as including the Upper and Lower Saxony, it 


is bounded on the N. by the Baltic ſea, Den- 


mark, and the G on the E. by 
poland and Sileſia, and on the S. by Bohemia, 
Franconia, and Heſſe-Caſſel, and on the W. 
by Weſtphalia. It lies between lat. 50 and $5 
veg, N. and between long. 8 and 18 deg. 
Saxony duchy, to which the electorate is an- 
nexed, is bounded on the N. by the duch ies of 
Magdeburg and Brunſwick, the principality of 
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che E. by. n 
Franconia, and on the W. by the RS 
of Heſſe, . Its capital is Wittemberg ; but the 
elector, who is alſo king of Poland, now at 
Warſaw, uſually refides at Dreſden; but this 
latter city is now in the hands of the Auftrian 
allies, as Leipfic- is. in thoſe of the Pruſſians 3 
and the country in I in the preſent war 
has been the feene of a deal of bloodſhed; par- 
ticularly that of Torgau, November 35 1700, 
in which the king of Pruſſia beat the Auſtrians 


perly called the electorate is about 130 miles 
from E. to W. and go from N. to S8. but the 
whole of his dominiens are reckoned about 
220 from E. to W. and 140 from N. to S. 

The elector is great marſhal of the empire, its 
vicar during an interregnum in all places not 
ſubject to che palatinate vicariate; and he ap» 
points the meetings of all diets, except the col- 
legial diets, &c, His country is very fruitful 
and populous (but in the preſent war between . 
the elector and Preflia very much impoverithed 
and ftripped of its inhabitants) being reckoned 


one of the wealthieſt princes of Germany, ex- 


cept the archduke: of Auſtria, The preſent 
elector, like his father, renounced the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and embraced that of Rome, 
at twenty-one years of age, with a view to 
qualify him for the throne of Poland ; but the 
other prinees and their ſubjects are Lutherans, 

or of the Augſburg confeſſion; though among 
them there are ſome Calvinifts and Roman Ca- 
tholics, The Saxons have capacities, fays ba- 
ron de Polnitz, equal to' any nation, being na- _ 
turally magnanimous and abhorrent of flaveryz 
they gina welt. made, robuſt, agile, laborious, 
and good ſoldiers. The German language is 
ſpoken in Saxony with the greateſt purity. The 
univerſities of this country abound with illuſ- 
trious ſcholars ; and almoſt every town is fa- 
mous for politeneſs and the cultivation of the 
arts and ſciences, as Cranach the famous” 
Saxon painter, and the late Handel, prince of 
muſicians, were born at Dreflen, The Saxons 


fticklers for his doctrine. 


The preſent electoral family is deſcended from 


Frederick the Warrior, Landgrave of Thu- 
ringia, and the Margrave of Miſnia, on whom 
the emperor Sigiſmund conferred. that dignity 
preferably to John I. brother to the elector 
Albert II. claiming inveſtiture as neareſt of 
kin to Albert IV. who died vithout . in 
the year 1422. 

SAW, prog of Sxx. 


Belg.] an inft.ament with teeth, . uſed to cut 
wood or metal with.” . 

To SAW, V. A. [participle ſawed or ei 
{ ſazvidan, Perf. ] tq cut FRET, or other mate- 
rials with a ſaw, 

. SA/W-PIT, S. a pit over "which timber is 
laid to be 8 


SA WER, or SA! WYER, S 2 a perſon who 
cuts timber with a ſaw. 0 
_ 


ic and electorate of Brandenburg, . 


To SAY, V. A, [preter. FREY eres 


under Marſhal Count Daun. That part pro- 


reverence Luther as much as ever, being zealous 


SAw, S. [fags, foe, Ay fe, Er. 3 


e 
, " | * 


S A 


te ſpeak, tell, or utter words. To alledge, or 

affirm. Neuterly, to ſpeak. In poetry, this 

Word is elegantly uſed in the imperative to in- 
troduce a queſtion. ' 


* SAY, S. Le, Sax. fachen, Perſ, ſoo, 


Hung. xaen, Arm. an, Ep.] a ſpeech. A 
fample, contracted from aſſay. A trial by a 
fample. A kind of filk, from ſore, Fr, A 
kind of woolen ſtuff. 07 2-4 

* SAfYING, S. [ſee Sa the noun] an ex- 


on or ſentence. 
' SCAB, S. [| ſcab, Sax. ſcabbia, Ital. 


ſebabbe, Belg. ſcabres, Lat.] a hard cruſt of 


matter covering a wound or ſore, The itch or 
mange in horſes, A paltry 23 or one 
who is loathſome on account of his appearance, 
SCABBARD, S. [| ſchap, Teut. ] the ſheath 
of a ſword. Wo | 
SCA'BBED, or SCA'BBY, Adj. covered 
with ſcabs, 1 5 63 
- SCA'BROUS, Adj. | ſcabreux, Fr. ſcaber, 
Lat.] rough. | e 
SCAFFOLD, S. ſeſcbafaut, Fr.] an oc- 
caſional gallery or ſtage,” raiſed either for ſhows, 
executions, or ſpectators. Frames of timber 
erected on the ſides of a building for the work - 
men to ſtand on. 

SC AFFOLDAGE, or SCA/FFOLDING, 
S. a gallery or hollow floor. A frame or ſtage 
erected for a particular occaſion. A building 
erected in a ſlight manner. 5 

SCALA “DE, or SCALA! DO, S. [Fr ſca- 
lado, Span. ſcala, Lat.] a ſtorm carried on 
againſt a place by ladders raiſed againſt the 
To SCALD, V. A. [| ſcaldare, Ital. of 
calidus, Lat.] to injure the ſkin by boiling 
water. 

SCALD, 8. ſcurf on the head. 

SCALE, S. | ſcale, Sax. ſchal, Belg. ſtal, 
Ift.} a balance, or veſſel in which things are 
weighed, ſuſpended on a beam, The fign Libra 
in the zodiac, The ſmall ſhells or crufts which 
lie over each other and make the coats of fiſhes. 
A thin plate which ariſes on metals. A ladder 
or means of aſcent, from ſca/a, Lat. The 
act of ſtorming by ladders. A regular grada- 
tion or ſeries which riſes gradually higher, A 
ruler uſed in meaſuring proportions. The ſe- 
ries of muſical proportion. Any thing marked 
at equal diſtances. - | 1 

To SCALE, V. A. | ſcalare, Ital.] to 
ſtorm by ladders. To weigh, meaſure, or 
compare. To take off a thin plate or lamina. 
To pare off a ſurface. Neuterly, to pare off 
in thin pieces. * | 

SCALE'NE, or SCALENUM, S. Fr. and 
Lat.] a geometrical figure which bas its three 
fides unequal to each other. „ 

SCALL, S. [ ftalladur, III. bald] leproſy, 
baldneſs. 


SCA/LLOP, S. [ gie, Fr.] a fiſh with | 


a hollow and pictinated ſnell. The ſhell of a 


ſcallop fiſh. Any thing dreſt in a ſcallop ſhell. | 
To SCA'LLOP, V. A. to cut or mark on 
the edges with waving lines, To dreſs any 


| a . SCA "RF ; ' 
SCALP, 8. [ /chelpe, Belg. 4 thell, ſcalps, 


Ital.] the ſkull or bone that incloſes the b 
The ſkin which covers the 4 pe hooray 


covers the head, - N | 
SCA'LY), Adj. covered with ſcales, - 


rapacious, To ſeramble or by ſtrugglin 
with others. To ſhift in an See ler, 
Actively, to mangle or mau. 

To SCA/MPER, V. A. [ ſchamſen, Belg. 
ſcampare, Ital.] to fly with ſpeed and fear. 

To SCAN, V. A. | ſcandre, Fr. ſcando, 
Lat.] to prove a verſe by examining its feet. 
To examine in a nice and curious manner, 

SCANDAL, S. f:ſcardale;," Fr. of oxavda- 
No, Gr.] anoffence given by the faults of others, 
A reproachful and infamous aſperfion, + 


To charge falſly with faults, 

To SCA'NDALIZE, V. A. ¶ ſcandaliſer, 
Fr. o#avtanigwu, Gr.] to offend by ſome ac- 
tion ſuppoſed criminal. To reproach or defame, 


giving public offence. Infamous, 
fal, Shajlnofulsc+ 88 ö 
To SCANT, V. A. ¶ geſcænan, Sax. fan- 
ter, Dan.] to limit, ftraiten, or keep within 
narrow bounds. . 5 
SCANT, Adj. wary; ſcarce... - Leſs than 
what is required. 77% Mt 
SCANNTILY, Adj. niggardly. 
SCANTINESS, 8. narrowneſs; want of 
ſpace, amplitude, quantity, or of greatneſs. 
SCANTLET, S. a ſmall pattern or quan- 
tity. | 1 „ e 
SCA/NTLING,. S. eſcbantillon, Fr. ciex- 
tellino, Ital.] a ſmall quantity cut as a pattern, 
A ſmall piece, portion, or quantity. 


its proper quantity, Poor; ſparing. 
To'SCAPE, V. A. [contracted from eſcape] 
to ſhun or fly. 
danger. SE nl 0a us | ty 
SCAPE,'S. flight from danger, A means 
of eſcape ; an evaſion. A freak or ſtart owing 
to inadvertence. 5 
' SCAR, S. | eſcar, eſcare, Fr. xr yapa, Gr. 
a mark made £ — or left bes a ve, 1 


fore or Woun et. N OY 
SCA'RAMOUCH, 8, [eſcaramouch, Fr.] 
a buffoon in a motley dreſe. 30 5 
: SCARCE, Adj. caro, Ital. ſchae: 3, Belg. 
hard to ee ar os plentiful or 
common. | Rs 
SCARCE, or SCAR'/CELY, Adv. with 
ann / hd . 
SCA/RCENESS, or SCA/RCITY, S. the 


ith. Rarity or uncommonneſs, - 


fright. To ftrike with ſudden fear. 

SCA/RECROW, S. an image or clap 
uſed to frighten birds. Any thing to 
terror. | 5 1 


taing in a ſcallop ſhell, | 


To SCALP, V. A. to cut off the Kin which 


To SCAMBLE, V. N. to be turbulent or 


To SCAN DAL, v. A. to treat opprobriouſſy. 


SCA/NDALOUS, ' Adj. | ſeandaleux, Fr.] 
2 


SC ANT, Adj. narrow 4 ſmall; ſhort of 


Neuterly, to get away from 


An act of vice or lewdneſs. 


Jo -SCAR;- V.. to leave a mark after, a 


Pa of a thing which is hardly to be met | 
To SCARE, V. A. e Ital.] to 


* 8 SCARF, | 


8 H 


SCARF, 8. [oberg Br] any ornament | 


that hangs looſe on the ders. 
To SCARF, V. A. to throw looſely on. 
To dreſs in any looſe garment. 


„ ine the 


9 r ICATION, $. 3 
Lat.] an operation wherein 
are made in the ſkin by an inſtrument. 

To SC ARF, V. As [ Haus Fe. Fr, ſca- 
rifico, Lat. een gn Foyer in- 
diſñons in the ſkin, 

SCA/RLET, 9. [L. rarlare, Fr, 1 
Ital.] a colour made of a mixture of red and 


yellow. Cloth dyed ſcarlet, 
CABINS s" of ſcarlet e 6 
SCARP, 8 1 carpe, Fr.] the ſlope on 
that ſide of a di which is next to a fortiſted 
place. 


SCATCH, S. [efbachs, Fr.} - a kind: of 
horſebit for bridles. In the plural, ſtilts uſed 
to walk in dirty places, from pal Fr, 

SCATE, S. [Swed. id, 10.] a kind of 
wooden ſhqe, having a. plate F ies under- 
neath, uſed in moving on ice. A. fiſh of the 
ſpecies of thornbacks, from ſquatus, Lat. 

To SCATE, V, N. to move on the ice by 


means of ſcatey. | 
To SCATH, v. A. { athgen, Goth.] 
or deſtroy. Seldom 


to waſte, hurt, damage, or 


uſed, 
SCATH, 8. a Sax. ] waſte 3 da- 
mage; loſs ; miſchief, Obſolete. 
| To SCA\TTER, V. A. | ſchateran, Sax, 
ſchatteren, Belg.] to throw looſely about. To 
ſprinkle. To diſſipate ar diſperſe. To ſpread 
11 Neuterly, to be diſperſed or thinly 
pread. 

SCAVENGER, 8. [from 1 Sax,] a 
pariſh officer who is to 22 4 
CENA f b. 

SCE NAR, 8. [from the appear- 
ance of a place or alle. 420 repreſentation 
of a place in which an action is performed. A 
collection of ſcenes uſed ina playhoufe, 

SCENE, S. 8 Fr. . Lat. from 
exmn, Gr.] the ſtage, The general. appear- 
ance of any action. A. part of a play, gene- 
rally applied to ſo much as paſſes between the 
lame perſons, in the fame. place. The place 
repreſented by the ſtage, A picture or hang- 
ing repreſenting ſome place or wan on a 

age. | 

SCENT, S. I ſentir, Fr. ſentie,. Lat.] the 
power or ſenſe of ſmelling. Chace, followed 
by the ſmell, | 

To SCENT, V. A. [ſentir, Fr.] to. ſmell; 
to perceive any "thing by the noſe or organ of 
ſmeling. To perfume, or communicate odours. 

SCEPTRE, 8. [Fr. ſe Lat.] a 
royal ſtaff borne in the hand by kings, Kc. as 
a mark of their ſovereignty. 

SCE'/PTRED, Adj. bearing a ſceptre: 
SCE/PTIC, Adj. ſee Sxzp Tic. 

eg as S. [pronounced ſedule, hw 
ſchedule, Fr. ſchedula, 1 a ſenall ſcroll, or 
mventory, © 2 | 


knowledge. 


ſcindo, write ſeiffor 


$er 


SGHEME, 8. Gr.] a plan, or 
deſign wherein PL . N brought into 
one view. A project. | 
SCHE'SIS, S. [Or.] an habit. . 
SCHV/'RRHOUS, Adj. mg of a hard 
inſenfible tumour, 

ere 8. ban Fr.] a hard- 
ened gland. J e 
: SCHISM, 8. [pronounced . Hove 
exit, Gr. ] a criminal ſeparation or diviſion 
in religion. 

SCHO'LAR, S. [. ſcholarit, _— one who 
receives inſtruction from a maſter, A man of 
letters. A mere t. 

SCHO/LARSHIP, S. knowledge acquired 
by reading. Education as it conſiſts in the 
ſtudy of authors. An exhibition or penſion 
allowed 2 ſcholar at the 8 | 

* Adj. afti Fr. 
from ſcbola, Lat 8 Un m hoot 3 

acquired at, or fitting a ſchool. | 

""SCHO/LIAST, Sy ' Hebe dete Lat.] an 
author of explanatory notes. 

ScHO LION, or SCHO/LIUM, S. [Lat.] 
a note, or explanation. 

SCHOOL, S. | ſchols, Lat.] a houſe where 
perſons are inſtructed in any ſcience or art. 
ſtate of education. A ſect which holds a par- 
ticular ſyſtem, 

To SCHOOL, V. A. to inftru@ or nn 
To teach with authority. | 
SCHO'OL-MASTER, 8. one who pre- 

ſides and teaches in a ſchool. . 

SCIA/TIC, or SCILA'TICA, S. [ ſeiatique, 

As ifchiadica paſſia, Lat.] the gout in the 
IP. 

SCVENCE, S. [Fr. fcieatia. Lat.] a clear 
and certain knowledge grounded _ demon- 
ſtration and ſelf-evident principles. A ſyſtem 
are of any branch of knowledge, comprehending 
the doctrine, reaſon, and theory, without any 
immediate application of it oh practice, Know- 
ledge, | 
SCIE/NTIAL, Adj. producing certainty or -- 
Obſolete, 

SCIENTIFIC, or SCIENTFFICAL, Adj. 
producing certainty or demonſtratire know- 
ledge, 

SCI'MITAR, 8. fee CME TAR. 

Sci ON, S. [Fr.] a ſmall twig taken from 
one tree to be en into another. 

SCV'RE-FACIAS, S. [Lat. you may make 
to know] in law, a writ whereby a perſon is 
called on to ſhero cauſe, why a judgment paſſed. 
ſhould not be put in execution. 

\ SCU'SSARS, S. [writ variouſly, according to 


the word from whence. it is ſuppoſed to be 15 


rived; thoſe who deduce it from incido, or 
n write ciſors; thoſe that derive it from - 

and others again write 
ciſars, tizars,' or «>" By from ciſcaux Fr.] 2 
ſmall. pair of blades, with a ſharp edge moving 
on a rivet, and uſed for cutting paper, cloth, a 
Ke. Always uſed in the plural. by 
. SCVSSURE, S. [ ſoſſum, Lat. 2 breach, 


| 


or | rupture, or Rs AT. ; 
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 - ridicule with inſolence. 
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TY 155 Fr. 22 


or.] 75 pemerally. applied to one 0 the 


| tunics of the eye. 
To SCOAT, or SCOTCH, v. A. tv op 


- a wheel by putting 2 dene « or piece of wood 
| Belg,] | 


under it 

'To SCOFF, V. N. [je 
0 dest with con- 
— * and 'reproachfu Janguage. Uſed 

e $COLD, v. N. Leber, Belg.] to 
quarrel with of chide in a vehement and rude 

SCOLD, 8. a clamorovs, rude, and quarrel. 
ſome woman. 

SCO'LLOP, 8. ſee Seakror. F 

SCONCE, 'S. ¶ ſchants, Teut.] a fort, or 
bulwark. Figuratively, the head. A candle- 


Ric, which moves on a rivet, and is fixed 


againſt a wall. A fine, 
3 SCO'NCE, V. A. (according to Skin- 
rom ſconce, a head; it ſignifying to fix 
a * on any one 's head) to fine or 3 k 


* perſon pay a ſum or money for a fault, 


Word much uſed in the univerfity. 

SCOOP, S. [ſchaipe, Belg.] a kind a large 
ladle, uſed to throw out liquor. An inſtru- 
ment made of bones and uſed in the eating 
the pulp of an apple. A ſweep or ftroke. 
At one fell ſcoop.” Shak. 

To SCOOP, V. A. | ſeboophn, Belg.] 
to get by means of a ſcoop. To leid ou 
To empty or carry off in a hollow inflrement. 
To cut hollow or deep. | 

SCO PE, S. [ ſcepus, Lat.] the object of a 
perſon's actions or deſign. An aim, intention 
or drift, The final end. Room, or ſpace ; | nort 
liberty or freedom. Licentiouſneſs. An act 
of riot, Quantity extended, 5 

ScoRBU TVC, or SCORBU!TICAL, Adj. 


Lee 1 Fr. Jerrbutu Lat.] reſembling > 


or partaking of the ſcurvy. 


| 


6. 


ihing wht, W PORE ite 
5 RNFUL,* A. 
1 _—_— inſolence 01 contemp tea 
RPION, 8. [Fr. e Lat.] 
— N e — hole tail ends i a. a 
or has a A rene mods fing. | 
800 T, 8. ＋ r.] —4 een. 
What i is due RN what 
is due from — As Ae 
ScOrTrLAND, part of ich is ike ancient 
Caledonia, has  finee the union been called 
North Britain. It is the northern part of the 
main ifland, which comprehends England and 
Wales, and with theſe conſtituting one unit- 
ed kingdom sver fince the 5th of Queen 
Ann in the 1707, and that by the conſent 
or of the parliaments of both kingdoms. By 
this coalition they ere now in conjunction 
ſtyled Great Britain, and are under the ſame 
government of one King and parliament, with 
a reſerve of all the ſtatute and municipal laws 
of Scotland; and other privileges, &c, prior 
to that æra: ſo that the legiſlation, which 
A | formerly was veſted in the King and parliament 
of Scotland independently of thoſe of England, 
being removed-and placed in one general par- 
liament of Great-Britain {fixteen peers from 
Scotland repreſenti#z their nobility, and forty- 
five members their gentry and commonalty) 


two countries in conjunction. All that part of 
t. the main "iſland north of Cumberland and 
Northumberland, two of the moſt northerly 
Countries of England, belongs to Scotland; 
together with a great number of iſlands, per- 
ticularly on the weſtern, ſouth - weſtern, and 
northern ſides, as the ZE bude, Orcades, Shet- 
land, &c. It has the Iriſh fea on the W. 
the Deucaledonian on the N. and that part of 
the German ocean on the E. which in our 
maps is called the Britiſh or north Sea. It 
is about 300 miles long from N. to 8. 


To SCORCH, V. A. [eſgorete, Ruff. j and from 50 to 7 50 in breadth from E. to 


ſcorened, Sax, burnt} to change the colour of 


any thing by heat. Neuterly, to change the 
colour of any thing, applied to heat, To 
be dried up. 

SCORE, 8. [feora, I] =. a notch cut with 
an edged joftroment. drawn. 
accourit, kept by notches cut in wood, or by 
lines drawn-with chalk. A debt. An account 
of ſomething paſt. Part of à debt. A reaſon 
or motive. Sake. Twenty. A ſong in 
ſeere, is that which is written under the mu- 
cal notes. 

To SCORE, v. A. to fet down a9 a debt. 
To impute or change. To mark 4 a 


line 

SCORIA, 8. js, > 

_ SCORIUS, . Lat. drofl. 

3 SCOR N, V. A, [| ſchernen, elg; eſcor- 

„ Fr.] to treat with ſlight or contempt, 

deuter to ſcoff or treat with contemptuous 
language; uſed with at. 

SCORN, 8. [eſcorne, old Fr.] an act of 
contumely and contempt. 


SCO'RNER, S. one who treats 2 perſon 


W. being indented, and nearly cut through in 
many places by bays or firths of the ſea, as 
they are called, forming excellent "harbours, 
at the ends and on the fides of which are 
ſeveral conſidetable rivers, beſides leſſer ſtreams, 
An abounding with fine ſalmon, | trout, eels, 
and © flounders. Scotland, : excluſive of its 
iſlands, lies between lat. 54 deg. 30 min. 
and 59 deg. 30 min. N. and between. long. 


war ds of eighteen hours; and the ſhorteſt night 
| forty-five minutes, and in ſorne of the Shet- 
land iſles leſs. The number of its inhabitants 
Templeman reckons at 1,500,000, which is 
half a million more than he computes in 
Ireland, though, - excluſive of the ifles, be 
makes the latter to contain more ground. 
Phe foil in general does not come up to that 
of — oth in _— not but that ſome 
counties, particularly the Lothians, Fife, 
| Buchan, Avgis, Mearns, Aberdeenſhire, Roſs, 
Murrayland, &c. have good ftore of grain! 
with which they trade to Spain, ee 
Norway, de. The ſkirts of the country, ei. 


| 7 e 


Jooking upon or bet 


the laws in common are now paſſed by the 


1 and 6 deg, W. The longeft day is up- 


= Q © , 0 -- vw 


Q © © © oa 


” a 


pecially northward, abound with timber, par- | of literature: and Chriſtianity ſeems to have 
I ticularly fir-trees, &c. of a vaſt magnitude; | been planted very early in this country; for 
- The air is very temperate, and not balt ſo cold | Tertnlian, ſays, © That thoſe parts of Bri- 
| 23 might be imagined, in ſo northernly a | ©* tain into which the Romans had not pene- 
climate, This, as in England. is owing to | ** trated, became ſubject to Chriſt.” The ca- 
the warm Vapours and breezes: which come con- pital rivers, particularly the Forth, Clyde, 
tinually off the fea; and likewiſe purify Tay, and Neſs, &c. divide it into peninſulas; 
the air, and puts it in ſuch a conſtant agitation, | theſe running ſo far into the country as to be 
as kee e inhabitants from any remark- | intercepted only by a ſmall iſthmus, or neck 
able epidemic diſtempers, Great part of the | of land, but more eſpecially the ſmall diſtance 
country, particularly towards the N. and W. of Loughneſs from the Weſtern ſea. . Scot- 
including the Grampian hills, is mountainous, land may be divided into two Claſſes ; namely, 
hilly, and heathy ; but yielding good paſture. | ſouth of the firth of Forth, whoſe capital, 
in an places: between the higher grounds and that of the whole kingdom, is Edin- 
are many rich valleys, and always a ſtout ftream | burgh; and the North of the ſame Firth, 
both in the N. and S. parts, which produce | the principal town in which is Aberdeen. 
corn and cattle; but the latter, with the | The eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland is the 
horſes, are moſtly of a ſmall breed. Great | Calviniſtical or Preſbyterian, as contained in 
rumbers of the cattle are driven into Eng- | the Canfeſſion of Faith, authoriſed in the firſt 
land, and there being ſold lean, after fattening | parliament of King James VI. or which is 
in the Epgliſh paſtures, they furniſh the Lon- much the ſame, the Confeſſion of -divines at 
don markets with delicate beef, Scotland Weſtminſter, which the church (commonly 
likewi'e breeds great numbers of ſheep, many | the kirk) of Scotland have adopted. In this 
of which are ſent into England, as is the | kingdom are ſeveral diſſenters or epiſcopalians, 
greateſt part of their wool, It has alſo a very | who originally in their extemporary prayers 
good fiſhery of herring, cod, ling, ſalmon, | uſed the Lord's prayer and the Gloria; but 
Lc. great quantities of Which are exported, | they moſtly. have adopted now the Church 
befides great plenty of haddock, whiting,'| of England form: however, the non-jurors 
ſkait, &c, with a variety of ſhell-fiſh, as | among them are not permitted to have 
muſcels, wilks or perriwinkles, cockles, clams | meeting-houſes; and ſuffered only to preach 
or ſcollops, oyfters, &c. for home-conſump- | and read the divine ſervice to a very ſmall. 
tion, Scotland has the better of England both | number, ſince the year 1745; whereas ſuch 
for catching of herrings ſooner, and curing | miniſters as take the oaths, and pray for his 
them better; the pickled Herrings of Glaſ- | Majeſty in expreſs terms, have meeting- 
tow, Lochbroom, ' &c, being equal to thoſe of | houſes. od | LY 
th? Dutch: their fituation for . exporting | To SCOTCH, V. A. to cut, or make 
nem is likewiſe more commodious ; ſo that | marks with an edged inſtrument, 7 
inty can be ſooner at market than the Dutch, | SCOTCH, S. a light cut. 3 12 
the Glaſcow merchants'on the coaſts of Spain,, SCOTCH-COLLOPS, or SCOTCHED- 
Portugal, and up the Streights ; .. as the | COLLOPS, S. [from ſcotch, to cut] ſmall . 
merchants of Dundee, Aberdeen, &c. on the | pieces of veal marked or cut acroſs. with a. 
E:ftern coſt, in the Baltic, and German | knife, and then fried, 1 
ocean. The Scots have manufactures of cloth, SCOUNDREL, S. I ſcbondaruolo, Ital.] a 
woollen ſtuffs, particularly plaids, ſome of word of reproach, uſed to convey the idea of 
viriezated colours, others of ſcarlet, either of | baſeneſs. _ ; 2 
wool or filk, and finer than thoſe. made in | To ScoR, V. A. [ urer, Dan. ſcheuren, 
ary part of Britain. Theſe are chiefly ma- Belg.] to rub a ſurface hard with any thing + 
cufaQured at Glaſgow, as are ftockings, &c. rough in order to cleanſe it. To remove by 
at Aberdeen, Befides ſtriped muſlins, cam- | ſcouring. To cleanſe. To clear from enemies 
brice, and thoſe tolerably fine, the main | or obſtacles, applied to the ſea. In phyſic, to 
article of the Scottiſh manufacture is linnen- | purge violently, To paſs ſwiftly over, applied 
cloth, vaſtly encouraged and improved by vir- to the motions of animals. Neuterly, to run 
we of premiums, &. within theſe few years; | with great ſwiftneſs. | b 
eſpecially by the taking off the duty on it | SCOURGE, S. pronounced ſcurge, from 
in England, and the prohibiting the wear of | eſcourgee, Fr. ſcarregia, Ital. corrigia, Lat.] 
printed callicoes: for vaſt quantities of it are | an inſtrument made of ſeveral cords or 'thongs 
not only ſent to England, but exported to | uſed to ſtrike offenders with. Figuratively, a 
dur Britiſh \ colonies in N. America. Scotland | puniſhment.: One that afflicts, harrafles, or 
is ſaid to have this advantage to boaſt of, | deffroys; A whip yſed for a top. Fats 
which neither England, nor harely any nation | To SCOURGE, V. A. tolaſh with a whip. - 
in Europe has, namely, that in every. branch | To puniſh or chaſtiſe. 1 
of its trade with other countries, the balance | SCOUT, S. [ eſcout, Fr. from eſcouter, Fr. 1 
on its fide; that is, ſhe ſends out more | one who 1s ſent privily to obſerve the motions | 
commodities in value than 'ſhe receives back; | of an enemy. A perſon employed on errands 
and conſequently the difference or overplus | in a college. IE : 
muſt be made good in ſpecie. Scotland has To SCOUT, v. N. to go out in order to make | 
Pevuced men of eminence in every branch erer obſeryations on the motions of * 
3 7 © 
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40% TH 
To SCOUT, v. x. to frown or look an y{ SCREEN, 4. [ren Fr. an thing that 
To SCR nl, V. 'N. [h4heln fat] e cold of li 1 fe 
Fries, Belg. - pa or . e 0 2 es 2 Fon „ 
SCRAG, 8. | /c e, an thi concea ollow 4 1 

_—_ thin, e rl, „ ” | e 8. Feet | {op 00 os, Fr.] a ; 
A/GGED, Adj. corrupted from cc. q cylinder havi pit ed & oy ercing 2 

bd #ought;; - fall of protuderances: ot a andfafterſing 7 5 10 n 
| To SOREW, V. A, to deen Wy or faſten of 


en Addy, Adj: Jean; thin: tough or | with's ſcrew. To deform by, contortions, ap- 

rvgeed. lies 16 the face. * 7e ſqueeze or preſs, ke de 
To SCRA/MBLE, v. N. [ſee Sg pxtort. | an 

to ſtruggle ſo as to catch or ſei > chi by 1 To $CRI/BBLE, v. K. E zul 127] to : 

the hands before another. To y the, write in a careleſs and itſeorre | manner, 70 

help of the hands; followed by 5.40 1 with: careleſs writing. ha 
SCRAMBLE; 8. an eager frütgle for any | * SCRYBBLE,-S, carcleſs' or worthleſs wri- 

thing, in which ont endeavonrs to ſtixe' ran dit 


tin 
The act of climbing dy the help of "SORE, 8. len Ke Lat] a writer, 5 
Hands 1 +4 5 ic fivtaty. perſon ſkilled wh 


Te SCRANCH; v. A. [ ſcrontzer, Belg.] |jn the Jewiſh Le, and employed in fs ing pe 
to grind Tomething crackliog/ or: e ing it for the uſe of 'others,  .-' 


the teeth; N. a 10. 2 feall Fr 
ScRAp, S. [from ſerape] a nal piece; RON * * ny of pos any my | 
a bit 3 ip SS nxt + tro, Lat. . | - 
To SCRAP > OH an, i SCREPTURAL;,. 8 cripture | 
„Belg.] b tate off [ fr. res by the \Foatdified in the Old or New BY 4 51 10 

action of a ſharp inſtrument. To eraſe or take | SCRV/PTURE, 8. [feriprara, th he! WY 
off by the motion 6f an edged inſtrument held Bible, of ſyſtem of divine truth contained in top 
perpendicular; To collect or gather by great the Old or New Teſtatnent, ſo aeg by wy Flt 
pains and care, To ſcrape arqraitrante, is, to | of eminence. 


curry favour. Netterly, to make a harſh| SCRI'VENER, S. [ 13. one 5 
noiſe, To play badly on a fiddle, To make | who draws contracts, or deals in conveyancing. wh 
an auk ward bow. | SCRO'FULA, 8. [from ſoefs, 1 the 1g 

-SCRA/PER; S. an edged inſtrument uſed king's evil. = 
to ſerape with.” A thin iton at a door, on SCRO/FULOUS, Adj. "reſembling, or of ink 
which a perſon cleans his ſhoes, A miſer. A the nature of the King's Eil. fro 
bid player om a fiddle, © SCROLL, S. [eferds, Fr] a writing rl An 

To SCRATCH, v. A. [trarzeh, Belg.] | up into a tylindrical ape. 8 

to mark with flight; uneven, and ragged cuts. Te SCRUB, v. A. [ ſebrobben, Belg 1 i 
To. tear with the nails. To wound lightly. { rub hard with ſomething cha oarſe, wh 
To wound with-an any ling keen, which leaves eres. S. a mean or baſe perſon.” Any 8 
a line or mark on in. To write or * 1 or deſpicable. + 


awkwardly... .. R/BBED, or "SCRU'BBY, Ad; [ 2 
SCRATCH, 8. ee . and ſhallow cut. Dan. mean; ; eile; wort kl Bleſs,” 3 
A wound given by the n A ſlight wound, | SC U!'PLE, S. F ſcriipule,” Fr. ferpuln rilit 
A peruke, which is eafily combed out. | Lat.] a doubt, or difficulty, Which the mind S 
SCRAW, 8. (10, and Erſe] farface or. | cartnot reſolve, In meditine, 4 weight con- un 
ſcurf. taining 20 grains. 8 
ToSCRAWL, v. A. [free P Pol. ahr, Te SCRU'PLE, v. N. tdonbt er befitate, I vb 
Boh. ] to ferm in an ga fora ank ward ' SCRUPULO'/SITY, S. nice and exceflive livid 


manner. To write ill. | caution, or doubtfulneſs; - Feat of acting in S( 
SCRAWL,.S. writing performed in an | any thing which may chance to bine offence, or ſcabs 
auleward manner. thay contradict ſome precept? 0 S( 
To SCREAK, v. N. Lega Ruff. SCRUPULOUS, Ach. T. ſerupilleux, Fr. To 
fetvierezec, Pol. febati, Boh. Dan. ſerupuls ofuy, Lat.] afraid to do, or comply for are. 
to make a ſhrill or hoarfe noiſe like Bet of 2 frar of violating any 'prochpy"ve of ien Fo 
1 


perſon terrified, or like that of a ruſty hinge. any loſs or danger. 
SOREAK; S. [ Alert, Pol. ſtrebor, Bok.]| SCRU!TINY, S. . ſcentinium Lat. Manier, in he 
a ſhrill noiſe made by a perſon on the ſight of exact, and ſcrupulous eh Examination, or SC 


ſomething terrifying. 6 Sexxxcs, _ | 
To SCREAM, V. N. ¶breman, Sax.] to 0” SORU/T INIZE, or SCRUTINY, 1 


cry out with a Grill voice we terror of agony. V. A. to ſearch or examine with exactneſs. lg 

/ SCREAM, 8. n hri}loud' cry made by'aj ' SCRUTOPRE,'S,* {from ſevitoiri, or eſcti- 422 
per ſon in terror or pain. roiri, Fr.] a caſe contaming: Gy for wii- OY 
Te SCREECH,. v. N. {hee Seng Ar, tings. oy 
Arachia, 10.) to utter a loud, 5 * my Fo SCUD, v. N. . yu nr," 154 Pata, | 2 ; 
in ver dor ur e . | re eh? 3 70. J to fly or run eg in 2 75 — 


* 


0 
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{Qed hafte. 


SCUFFLBS, fderived/ by: Skiriter from i 


ffs] n confuſed tumul or broil. 


ToSCU'FELE, V. A.to fight in &conſaled | 


and tumultuous manner. /: 
To SCULK, V. N. eu, Dev. } to-fark 
or lie cloſe i-biding piaces, 
SCULL, . 1f.] the bone which 


SPA BREEZE, 8. a wind blowing from 
'the 

| SE/A-CALF, 8. the fel, {o called from its 
making a noiſe like a calf. 

 SEA-CHART, S. a map on which the 


tefends and includes the 3 ooaſts of the ſea are delineated, 


ane who rows in a ſmall boat. 
. SCULCAP, S. a head- - piece. 


SEA-COAL, . « coal fo called wee 
conveyed by the ſea; 


 SCU'LLER, 8. yoo IfN.} a | boat which -  SEA-COAST, 8. oe; or land which 


has but one rower. that owa frnall boar. 
SCULLERY,S. a: place where keitles or 
diſhes are cleaned and kept. 


SCU/LLION,.'S, .*[2ſcueilte, 729 An 


who waſhes the diſhes and does the other drud- 


gery.of a küchen 
SCULPTOR, S. 1 Ae La. 4 
Fr.] one who cuts or caryes. wood or 


borders on the don. i 
| SE'A-COMP ASS; 8. the inftrument by 
| which mariners fieer thi veſſels 
SE/A-COW, S. the manatee; 2 eatacesus 
animal, about 19 fert long, and 7 or 8 in cir- 
comferencs: 

SEAFA/RER, 8. cid thay G6: - 

| SEAFA/RING, AG. uſed to the ſeaz tra- 


SCU'LPTURE, 8. Fr. 32 2 velling by ſex. 


the art of carving wood or ſtone, carved 

Uh — ee Ital Au, 
SCU r. «2 

Dan. ſchu, Belg, ] the froth which rifes on the 
top of any liquor 3 the droſs, or that part of 
5h. which lain on che top of avy hei or 


SEA-FIOHT, S. a battle fought on the 


SP/A-GREEN, Adj. refermbling the colour 
of the ſea. 
- SUAMAN, 8. [plural Seamen] > lor! 
SEA-MARK, S. a-point or mark in - mo 


metal in fuſion. 4 fea, which Siri nate ufe of to direct their 


To SCUM, V. A. to take off the flth 
„ Lauer when boll- | . 


"SCU'MMER, S. len Fr.] 2 veſſel or 
inſtrument with which filth, &c. is talten 
from the bop of any liquor'; Were Lon 


SCU!PPERHIOLES, * f -Belp.} 
ſmall holes on the deck of 2 ; through 
which water is-carried into the ſea. 

SCURF,' 8. Sax. 4, 10:] 41100 
9 er,. foil of ad flicking on | the 


rilitas, Lat. reproach exꝑreſſed in groſa terms. 
SCU RRETOus, Ad, | ſcarrilis, Lat.] 
uſing low, and vile reproaches, - 
SCU'/RFY, Iſee SerarF 2 ſlemper 
wherein red Rekiog blotches, . and neee 
livid ones appear on the fein. 
SCU'RVY, S. from m ſen] See with | 
ſcabs ; affected with the ſcurvy ; vile or baſe. 
SCUT, S. [hoerh- 10+] a-tatl, applied to 
Is h animals. whoſe rails ire ver hort, ab 2 


na” 8. [ ſeucrione, al. from 
ſeutum, Lat. ] the ſhield or bearing of a family 


in bera 


Sebrx Elk, 8. F.ſextella, Lat. feurelh Celt. ] ¶ ſcar 


2 vide, ſhallow veſſel, ſo called from a diſh: ur 
patter which: it-reſeanbles. A ſinall-rate 3 /a 
qu ck pace; an sffected hurry: in walking, 
from ſcud. In a ſhip the ſmall holes cut for 


paſſage from one deck to another, or the win- 


ws cut-in cabbibs for the fake of light. 
10 SCUN FT LE, *. N. to run e 
feteg hurry, 
SEA, S. [ ,, Sar . or 25a, Belg. aw, 


courſe by. 

SA rex, S. a picture repreſenting * 
proſpect of the ſea. 
SE A-SICK, Adi. fick-on bozrd a veſfel * 


yn © diſorder attending people at theft goimg 


SEA-SU'RGEON, S. a ſurgeon employed 
on board a thi 


Pe 
| SE'A-FERM, S. 2 8 bee: 

SEAL, S. l; ſele cel, Dan ” 
Ii. the S fo 1 — : 
creum, ufed in — letters, 2 
writings as a teſtimony. The imprefiior of 4 
| ſeal in wax, or on a wafer, 

To SEAL, V. A. to cloſe, or fiſten; tor 
confirm or atteſt with a ſeal, To To 
ſhut or cloſe, followed by 2p. To m © with. 
a ſtamp. Neuterly, V a ſeal, followed by” 
unto, © 

SEALING-WAX, 8. 's competition ut 
„ letters. r 
SEAM, 8. Sar. . e Belp. J & ef 
cloth where two pieces are joined together. The 
a2 Junerure of the'planks in a ſhip. / A fear. © A. 
| meaſure, from ſcam, Sax, a load. * 
To SEAM, V. A. > jobn the eg of we 
pieces ef cloth, or to fuſten the edges of 'two W 
pieces of timber together. To mark with” A 


| SE A/MLESS; Adj. having n able den- 
ing. 

| SEA'MSTRESS; 8. [ feamefre; Sar. ] 2 
woman who lives by making linen, and — 
SE AN, S. ¶ /egne, Sax; ſeine, Fr. ſagend, 


Lat. J @ very large net, uſed to cateh fiſh in the 


ſea, made like a drag net, but ſometimes with - 
out a cod, 200 fathoms in length, and wo 2 
to 6 fathoms in dapth. N 


. fe and %, Arm. ven, Span, } te 


— 


438 2 To 


— 


a ſeparation of juices in the bod: 


S E c 
To SEAR, V. A. L Harian, Sar. ] to burn 


or cauterize. 


_ SEA/RCLOTH, s. f ay Sax. From! 


far, $; and cloth, 8 
YO SEARCE, \ 05 [ Ja; 2 1 1 to fift 


WE EN 8. a > Al 3h. 

«TD: SEWRCH, A. febercber, pe 
examine into ; 
to ſeek after ſomething loſt, hid, or unknown. 
In ſurgery, to probe. Uſed with our, to ac- 
quire by ſeeking. Neuterly, to make enquiry ; 
to.try to find ; followed by for. or after. 

SEA/RCHER,. S. an enquirer. One who 

ecks after any ching hid or unknown. An 
officer, in London, Who examines the bodies of 
the dead, in order to deteR any violence. 

SEASON „ S. L aiſon, 
parts of the year. A particular 
of time. A fit time. 


ime or period 
A ſmall ſpace of time. 


Thes: which gives a * 1 to food 3 from the ; 


erb. 

e SEASON, v. A. [ofſoifſonner, Fr. ] to 
mix food with any thing that gives it a reliſh. 
To give a reliſh to. To qualify by blending 
fomething elſe; To fit for any uſe by time or 


habit. Neuteriy, to become fit for any pure, 


poſe, 
" SEA/SONABLE, WE 145 at a. proper 


time. Convenient or proper with reſpect to 
time. 


SEA/SONABLENESS, S. propriety with 
reſpect to time. 


SEA'/SONING, S. that which is added to 


any thing to qualify it, or give it areliſh, . 

SEAT, S. [tal, Goth. ſetol, Sax, ſett, old 
Teut-] a chair, bench, or any thing which 
ſupports a perſon when fitting : A chair of 
ſtate. Figuratively, a poſt of authority, Re- 
fidence or abode. Situation, 

To SEAT, V. A. [ſee the noun] to place 
on a ſeat, To place in a. poſt of authority. 
To fix or ſettle in any place. To place in a 
firm manner. 

SEA NAD. Adj. towards the ſea, _ 
| SE/CANT,. 8 [ fecante, Fr, ſecans, Lat.] 
in geometry, the ktigbt line drawn from the 


centre of a circle, cutting and meeting with a 
| ſeparating. the various Huids of the body. T he 


another line called the tangent without it, 
To SECE'DE, V. N. credo, Lat.] to with- 
draw, or refuſe aſſociating in an affair. 
SECE DER, S. one who ſhews his difappro- 
bation by withdrawing, | 
To SECERN, N. A. [ fererns,. Lat.] to 
ſeparate finer from groſſer mattef. To: make 


SECE!SSION, S. ¶ ſeceſſio, 9953 took of 


departing. ' The, act of eee from 
councils or actions. 
To SECLU DE, v. A. + ſecludo, Toe] to 
confine from. To ſhut up from. To exclude. 
SE/COND,. Adj. [Fr. ſecundus. It is ob- 


5 that the Engliſh, Goths, and Saxons 


| have no ordinal for two, as the Latins like-- 
wile have none of duo. 


called ſecundus from : ſequor, the French and 
Engliſh- call ſecond, the Goths anthar, or an- 
Ghats agd the Saxons ſe ny or &ſtera, i, e. 


to look through ; to enquire z 


What the: Latins | 


4 


:| ledge, | implicit, 


J one of the four | 


8 EC 


the other, or that Which i after] the next in 
n the firſt z 3 inferior, 3 next in Heel or 
ignit 7. 
"SECOND; S. one Who acedmpanies an- 
other in a duel, to direct or defend him. One 
Who ſupports or maintains,” In meaſuring 


651 time, the ſixtieth part of à minute. 


Jo SE/COND, V. A, to ſupport, or main - 
tain. To follow in the next place. 

SECOND. HAND, S. poſſeſſion of a thing 
which bas been enjoyed by another before, 

SE/COND-HAND, Adj. applied to know- 
or borrowed from another, 
Applied to dreſs, worn, or laid aſide by an- 


other. Al fecond band, implies in imitatidn; 


borrowed, or wanſmitted, . fler to primarily, 


| or originally, 


SE/COND-SIGHTED, Adj. having the 
power of fecing things future. 

SE/COND-SIGHT, 8. the power of ſeeing 
things future. 

SE'CONDARILY, Adv. In ſecond degree, 
ox order, 

- SECONDARY, Adj. [ fecondarius, Lat.] 
not the chief, not the primary, or firſt. Act- 
ing by commiſſion. 4 ſecondary feyer, is that 
which ariſes after a criſis,  ' 
SE'/CONDLY, Adv. in the ſecond vhs. 

SE'COND-RATE, 8. ſecond in order, dig- 
nity, or value. Uſed in converlatign, for one: 
of the ſecond order. 

SECRECY, S. [from ſecter] . ſtate of 
being concealed, or hidden. - Solitude, The 


quality of preſerving from Aird bery. * Cloſe. 
ſilence. . 
SECRET, Adi. (Fe. eli 120 kept 


hidden, or ur diſcovered. Unſeen, Faithful 
in keeping any thing from Alcovery. Un- 
known., Privy. 
SECRET, 8. fomething kept from public 
notice, or knowledge, A thing ubknown. 
Prirac y. | 

SE'CRETARY, I,” 


Keese Fr.] one 
intruſted with the mana 


ent of public dul. 


| neſs. One who writes for another. 
To SECRET E, V. A. F feeretus, Lat.] to 


put aſide, or hide, To ſeparate. 
-SECRE/TION, S. in medicine, the act of 


fluid ſeparated. . 

SPCRETLY, Adv. in fuck @/manner 15 
not to be publicly known. ' ''" | 

SE'CRETNESS, S. the quality of being 
| hid, or of keeping any thing revealed to one 
from public notice. 

SECRE'TORY, Adj. performing the office 
of ſeparating the fluids, | + 

SECT, S. [Fr. ſecta, Lat.] a body of men 
following ſome particular maſter, or abs 


ſome peculiar tenet, 


SE'CTARY, S. [ fetaire, Fr.] one who re- 
fuſes to comply Gian the public eſtabliſhment, 
and Joins with hare of an opinion. enn 


SE!CTION,'S.'[Pr. ſeftio; Let. —_ of 


cutting or dividing. A part. A 


diſtinet part of a writing or book, 


SECULAR, 


* 
1 W „ 


Frye ! ! bebold! 1 


: 0 a : 
7 3 . I 
© &%L N N IX 3 
» * 2 . - 
A. 2 . wt? 
- #1 


sbebvak, Ang feculier, 15 1 A 


W 


to the affairs of 
world, oppoſe ed to ſpiritual or boly. 
ing to the laity. Happening once in an 88, 
from ſeculum, Lat, aft age» 
To SE'CULARISE, Fe. 
vl to convert, from holy 


14. relati! 


to common u fe. 


A. 5 ſecular * 


3 34 
b# 4 ow” wy 


> b 'S E. L* x) : 
App LAT, . the giound\ ae which 

plants are 111 FFF 
SEE P- TIME, S. the aſon, of ſowing. 

, BE Prints 8. a 125 plant! ele 

ee 

SEE DV, Adj. "aboundi1 ing with ſeed. i 

85 SEEIING, S. the faculty of perceiving, * 


!CUNDINE, S. ner, ſecundes, le ces. * 
Fr. ſecundæ, Lat. J the' A or mem- ]  SEFING, * SEEING THAT, Ab; | 
brane in which a Fetus is wrapped, fince, It bein e 
SECURE, Adi. L fecarus, Lat, ] free from | K SEEK, 8 pret. and part. paß. 
fear, terrbr, or danger! Careleſs through conf ſought ; 7 Gath. to look. or ſearch. for. 
deace of being out of the teach of danger. Safe. To endeayour to gain or find. Jeuterly, to 
To SECU'RE, V. A. to make certain, ot | make fearch or enquiry. To endes cavour. . To 


put out of hazard. Jo make ſafe, or place out 
of the reach of danger. To inſure. To make 


SECU'RITY, S. the flate of 'being. free 
f:cm fear or danger. Want of care from too 
great a confidence of ſafety. Avy thing given 
as a pſeige.  A' perſon bound for another 
ſifety, or _ certainty, _ - © 


SEDAN, S. Leden, Lat.] a kind of cr 
klage, conveye 791 by means of poles by two men. 


SEDA\TE, AG. | ſedatus, Lat.]. calm; un- 


ruffled. 
"SEDANTERESS: "Sa ciſpoſition of rind 5 


free from diſturbance. 
SEDENTARY; Ach. L. ſedenraire, Fr. 4 
dentaris, Ital. from ſeden 1, Lat.] paſſed in 
ting ſill, 75 13 motion and action. In- 
att ive, or ogg | 
SE'DGE,'S. H e, Arm. ſeg, Sax 
or.2 growth of flags. | 
SEDGY, Adj. .overgrown with flags. 
SEDIMENT, S. [ Fr, ſedunentum, Lat.] 
that which ſubſides or ſettles at the bottom. 1 
SEDVTION, 8. kr, ſeditio, Lat.] a tu- 


* a flag, 


mule, or inſurce&on. A tumuJtuons aſſembly $ 


in order to fubvert an eſtäbliſhed government, | 


SEDY/TIOUS, Adi. I ſadisieur, Fr. ſeditio- N 


Jes, Lat. turbulent; tumultuoutly fatious. || 

To 8 DU!SE, V. 75 | ſeduce, Lat. J to 
av: aſide. from the right. 
| SEDU/CEMENT, 8. means uſed to draw! 
from the right. | 
| SEDUCTION, +7 the act of drawing 3 aſide 
from the right. 


SEDULITY,, S. T ſedulitas, Lat. ] intenſe- ſhip 


neſs and affiduity of labour. 
SE/DULOUS,, Adi. [ ſedulus, Lat.] intenſe- 
ly, and epnftantly induſtrious, _- 

* 2 [ fads, Lat.] the ſeat or einne of 
a biſhop. 

To SER, V. A; [preter. #4 law ; ; part, paſſ 
ſeen; ſeon, Sax.] to perceive by the eye, Fi- 
guratively, to dbſerge or Bnd. Neuter]y, to 
hare the ſenſe. of ſight. ' Jo diſcern, ſo as to 
le free from deceit, followed by through, 

SEE, Inter}. Lehe imperative of fee] ob. 


SEED, S. Leg ge. fred, Dan. ſacd, Belg J 
the product of-a plant from whence new, plants 
are produced. An Original or firſt principle. 

rogeny, race, gr oftspriag, In medicine, the 

Zuid by which Ri ſpecies is propagated,” 


lich, Teut, ] decent, 


1 | Shakef. 


make the object A of purſuit, cles rd by. after. 
Te ſeek, is an adverbial expreſhon, implying at 
4a loſs, or 9 9 ents or experience. 

To SE EIL, v 1 ſeoller, Fr, celo, 127,1 
in falconry, to cloſe the eyes, Neuserly, ap- 
plied to 3 20 to lean on one "Ip How 


LS £1 


| and. at 9 55 times it- is & e to fret 


Sibearihes: "Opinion: 

SEE/MLINESS, S. NO 3 grace” 'of 

ppearance. 

SEE YMLV, Adj. [ frommel; bt, Dan,. 2 
Becoming ; proper or 
et. , 

SEEN, Adj. le. © Well ſeep Mae 

SEEN, part. Pall. sf ee. f 

SEER, 8. one who 2 objects 15 its 
fight. * One who. can. forſee future events, fs 
"SEE"- SAW, V. A, moving up and do] r 


Alternately. X 
** SEE” V. A. [preter. I ſod, or ſeer 
1225 ſoddin, 5 Jeoda ae 28 oP 


<>, „ Part. p 
prepare by bot or, boiling Water. 

To fteep in hot Water till all its, ae are 
loſt. Neuterly, to boil or be hot. 
SEVGNIOR, or SEVOGNIOUR, 8. Le 
Lat. ſeigneur, Fr,] a lord. 
SEPGNIORY, S. 1 feigneurie, Fi 4 ls. 


SEEN, 8. Ln Sax, ſeine, ſean, F 151 ber 


EA 
To SEIZE, V. A. 1 ſafe; Fr. J 50 held ak 
by a ſudden. effort, To take forcible offeſ- 
ſion of by law, , To. have in one's, poſſeſſion. 
Neuterly, to fix one's graſp on any Woe 
SEYGEN, e Er] the act of taking 
poſſeſſion. Any t ing poſſeſſed. 
_SEI'ZURE, S. hy act of 4 The 
thing ſeized. Poſſeſſion ; gripe. The act of 
taking forcible poſſeſſion of. | 
SELDOM, Adv. [ſupp oled to be contract 
ed from Frlden, or feld, Sal. ] not drequegy or 


ſten; rarely. 
Rl To SECEICT,"'v: A. Ln, 1 at! to 


Sx 


To SEED, V. N. to produce ſeed, 
SEED. PEARI., S. fmall erg ins of pearl, 


chuſe by wa reference from others. 5 
: ELECT 99 Aedoſen from cthers on 40. 
. of ſupericr excellence, | 


— —_—  — — ———— 
et — 


a SEN. 
. 
og b ae nn ive, it 72 55 is 


Sb i is 8 Ae + to N58 per- 


aal pronauns, and then implies a reeipro- 


— 


cation, and, is compounded no 
Ives. and ſubſtantives, but 1 Hi united with 

» Dime, and chem, though contrary to 

"Wy uſed as 4 nominative. 

** SE/LFIS; 


— with abſolute diſregard of others. Her * 


 SELF-SAMP, Adj. the very fame. 72 17 
To SELL,” V. A. [pret.- and port. paſſ. 
Fold; Hllan, Sax.] to diſpoſe of any thing for 


amoney. Neuterly, to carry on trade. 
SELVAGES, S. [according Skinner f 
Jalusge, becauſe it ſaves the cloth] the * lk 
Lot eſpecially of linne. 
SELVES, plural of Sexy. . . 
SEMBLABLE Adj. [Fr. Nike, = 4 
ſemblable, yea himſelf.” 3 ; Obſolete. 


SE/MBLAN: E, S. [Fr.] Tikencfs. Re- 


. 'ſemblance nce or ſhow. 
SME, [La 3 a word uſed in compoſition, 


Nin, NL A Adj. [Fr. ſemen 7 Du Lat. 


belonging to ſeed,” | Con in the ſeed. 
Radical. 
SE/ MINARY, 8. ; L Jeminaire, Fr.] the 


8 on which any thing is ſown... Rd 
from whence 2 thing i brought. 
lace of education. D ki 
SE'MI-VOWEL, a. conſonant ch 
makes an imperfect ſound. * 
SE'MSTRESS, 83 [ ſeamfere, Sax, J. fee 
Sr Alis TRESS. | 
_ SENATE, S. 1 Fr. ſenat fenatus, Lat.] an 
of men met toge- 
ther to enact laws; and debate on matters 


aſſembly of counſel 
which reſpect the ſtate, 
_ -SE'NATE-HOUSE, S. a place where 2 


: public council meets. 


SENATOR, S. . Lat. ſerateur, F r.]| ev 
wne that fits in a public council, © - 
unn AQ. belonging to the| 


To | SEND, v. A; 1 and part. pofl. 


ent; ; faxdgan, Goth: ſendar, Six. ].to diſpatch 


from one 1 to another. To cammiſſion to 


— „ 


N ESchal, iS 7 5 3 AE: VET "I 
merly had the care of entertainments'in great 
Houſes, _- 

SENIOR, "Adj. [Lat.] "one older than, or 
born before, another. An aged perſon. 

* SENIORITY, 8. the qualiry of deins born. 
before another, 

SE/NNIGHT,. 8. [ contrafed, for foe 
wights] 2 week, t .. - 


nly with ad- | 


analogy, 5  SENSIBVL 
[oefs 7 ſenſation Wig ge 
„ Adj. attentive to one's own ig- N 


n or power, which pereeive ex- 
obj ects. Hmmm 
[app ni, Bb "the .ping,.. Underfionding, Reaſon, 


or reaſonable meaning, + Qpin nion. . Conſciouſ- 
neſs. Moral Nee dani 


e 2 void of life, percep- 
tion, reaſon, 1 E, or pity, _ 
58. e ; Fr.] quick. 


SE/NSIBLE, Adj. $A 1 Lat.) | bang 
the power of perceiving by the. rs 
Lacs Ape by angprients of pi 


Reaſona le or judicious 


SE'NSITIVE, Adj, having ſenſe or percep- 


tion 
| "SENSO'RIUM; or SENSORY, 8. (Lat. 
that part wherein the ſenfes tranſmit their no- 
187 or ceptions Ny the mind. The ſeat of 
'fen ſe, An organ of ſenſation, 
"SENSUAL Adj, [ Leu Fr. Fr.] conſiſting 
in, or depending on, ſen leafing the ſenſes, 
by ory » Oppoſed to ſpiritual, . - Devoted to ſenſe, 
ewd - 
SENSUA!LITY, S. the, quality of being 
lewd or devoted to corporal leaſures. | 
To sENSUALIZ E, V. A. to plunge in 
fanſual pleaſures, or. to fubject the mind to the 
enſes . 
| SENT, the 1 ede $zxv 
© SENTENCE, S. [Fr ententia, 775 the 
getermination or "deci on of judge. Doom, 
A moral inſtruction or maxim, delivered i ina 
nl words. A branch of a period in writing. 
o SEN TEN CE, V. A. [ ſentencier, Fr.) 
to paſs the laſt judgment. ©. condemn. 
SSENTE/NTIOUS, dj. Fentengieus,. Fr. 
abounding with ſhort periode, or moral maxim. 
SE'NTERY, S. [commonly Mxitten and 
ronounced ſentry, corrupted from ſentinel] one 
ke io watch in a garriſon e or the ovtines. of an 


— 


"SE NTIMENT; 8. rr. an idea of ne 
tion. Senſe, conſidered di inctly from lan- 
age. A ſtriking ſentence in, compoſition. 
| ""SE/NTINEL, 5. [ ſentinel, Fr. ] à ſoldier 

who watches to prevent ſurprize. 

„ , [corrupted from ſentinel] tee 

al 1 A rea mn 
PA I rom. 177 the 

25 ity of aiming 115 e to broken or 

in united. 

' SEPARABLE, A. (Ps. Je parabilis Fa, Lat. 
| capable of having, the yon, 0 its parts bro- 
ken, ar disjoined. 

To SE/PARATE, V. A. [ ſeparatus, Lat,] 


to break of divide the parts from. esch othcr. 


To ſever from the reft, 

| withdraw ; ved with from. 

from or bit.” 935 e difunit * 
SE/PARA dj. [ Jeparatnr, Lat ]. di- 

vided, from he bi Diſunited from the other 

parts; '' Difengaged or abſtracted. Apart, 

175 
15 .SE'PARATELY, Adv. apart; el ˖ 
+ Aron; K. ker. Jeparotio, Lat. 


To. ſet apart. T0 
\Neyterly, to part 


the act of breaking the union between parts. 


; 3 'S. ler! perception by the Diſunion. Divoree, applied to marriage, "Ba 


"SENSE, * feat, F . fenfus, Lat, ] the , 


j ſtate wherein he Iwo og do not live toge- 


Ga, 333 b | | SE Pa- 


- 


. 2 mn 


orders of angels; = 


ſerenate"in Milton, ram ſerenus, Lat. becauſe | ' 


1 SER. 


$PPARIST,,S. ene who "quite the om 
mynion of the church 
; SEPT, 8. [from Jpn, Lat] is vice" Io 
cothpolition, and Hgnifies ſeve 3 
SEpTIC, or SE/PTICAL,” Aal. [owtli-| 
xo Gr.] in medicine, having the power to 
roduce or increaſe putrefaction. 
SEPTUAGINT, 's. [ſpon Rim, Lat. 
0 


ancient Greek verſion 'old Tc t, T 


called from the ſuppobtion that it was the work 1 


of ſeventy elders, | 


SEPUTLCHRAL;/ chral, Fr. 
62 3 Lat.] 2 5 ede, . or the 


pb, LœHRE, 8. kbre, Fe, | 
ckrum, Lat.] the cavity Eu 44 2 dead W 
interred. 1 grave or monument. 

To SYPULCHRE, V. A. 
the ſecond” ſyllable by Shakeſpeare and Mil- 
as. but by Johaſon and Prior on the firſt] to 


"Eporrons/s: [Fr feli, Lat] 
rial 
SE A! CIOUS, A fequax, ſequacis 
Lat, 1 — or at ad. 17 
EL,” S. nelle, Fr. ſeguela, Lat. 
the ws © or Pe rt 5 2 ] 
A conſequence or inference. ; 
SE'QUENCE, 8. 1 es Lat,] order of 
ſucceſſion, Series. gaming, cards which 
follow one another in arithmetical order, as 
4, 
oe rs TER, V. A. [ ſequeſtrer, 
Fr, ſeer-flar, Span.] to quit the fociety of 
others for the ſake of br nag To put aſide 
or remove, To withdraw. To deprive the 
owner of the uſe, property, or oolſeſion. 3 
To SEQUE'STRATE, S. to o ſeparate: from 
company. Uſed with from.  - 
SEQUESTRA'TION, S. Fr.] retire- 
ment. "Diſanion. The ſtate of 2 5 afide. 
1 of the poſſeſſion, uſe, or pro- 


SER A'GL1O, 8. [Peiſ. en s- | 
l] the palace of a lord or great perſon in Tur- 
key or Perſia, . Figunivel, = houſe. of wg 7 
women. 

SERAPH, 8. em Heb.] one of the 

0 named from the ardour of 
their devotions. 


—— or pe Ae 8. 

er ie, or like a ferap 

SERAPHIM: Jang plural of SERAPH:. 
"SORE: Ag, Leu, Sax: ] ary” or an, 


"SERENADE, 9. [Fr. ſerenatu, Ital. whence 


pratiſed moſtiy in fair weather] muſic or ſongs | 


with which lovers entertain OE. in 
the night.” W. 1 4 & 

To SERENADE, v. OE to entertain i : 
muhc in the night. 

SERE/NE, Adj: { ſereis, Fr. ſerena, - Lat] 
without any diſturbatce,. ' Without clouds or 
nin, applied to the weather. 

SERGE, S. I ſerge, Fr, xerga, Span.] 
3 kind of cloth. 


fined on | 


An event, ce, Ital.] 


. 


I followed by fer. 


8 Eis 


Ferry 


(rr ng the shelf ran under 2 


SERIES, 8. Lit.] an ögler Whorein 


things” regolarly / ' follow and art connected 

with each other. ' A courfe-or' ſuctetfſion, 
SERIOUS, Adj. ereus, Fr. feriit, Lat.] 

oppoſed to 

1 8. r. farms," Lat.} 

courſe. written or ſpoken on "Hope text Fuck the 

11 papa of the” err 


Bio part of G80 
SE RO Us, Adj. ee re bee Lat. 94 
[ita or - appli to'the blood. 
SERPENT, S. [ ſerpers, Lat. pap, e. 
animal that has neither wings nor feet, ; 
moves om the ground like a Worm. 
SE'RPENTINE, Aj. f 41.1 
reſembling a ſerpent” s winding. , 


SERATED,. or SERRATED; Adj. [ ſe- 
ratus, OK] having indentares ee! the Ut h 
of à faw. 

To SERRY, ” A+ A [fer Fre ſve 
oſe together. "ie 

. 8. . 7. ſeruns, _ 

who is hired Aud obedient to another. 

of civility; implying a readineſs of Sing good to 

another. 

To SEIRVE, V. A. frei, Fr. ſ⸗ 
ler to attend; to obey. ke ſupply with” 2 
To do buſineſs for another For hire. To ſup- 
ply with any thing. To obey as # ſoldier. 
To promote. To ſtand inſtead of any thing, 
In divinity, to "worlpp. 
| Neuterly to act as a ſervant. To be 4 in Tub- 
jection. To attend. To prodiice the end de- 
Fired. To fuit. Fo conduce. To officiate, or 
miniſter, 

SERVICE, S. Fr. Lubbe, Lie: Ibetneſ- 
done for hire. The attendance of eu "ſervant, 
Attendance on a ſuperior. An expreſſion 
of reſpect, 
to acknowledge. ſabjection. Obedicnee, 
err Purpoſe. Uſe. 1 
avour, © The public. office of devetien. 
conrfe'or order of dies. 4 paper of * 


Fe 
-SERVILE, - PET Leit pr "ſity 
fawriing, 


[tar] flaviſh ; wean tubmillive, _ 
or” crying. 

SE/RVILENESS, -or SERIVILITY; 8, 
aſe or mean 8 and wins x. The 
condition. of a _ 

jp + 1 Fr.] 2 ſer - 


SERVITITOR, 8 

vant.” A per n thee kgs in Ba uni- 

yerſity, ſo alles becauſe. N his ſuperiors. 
SE*RVITUDE, 8. Fr. ſeruitus, Lat. } tlie 

th | ſtate of a ſſave. Service. 


of ang fluid. | 
'SE/SQUI, 2 word uſed in compoſition, bor- 


rowed from the Latin, and ſignifying one and 


2 Half, 58 
 SE'SS,.S. [for 1 rats or tax. 


SERGEANT, 8. £ ogent Fe, fergente, | 


3.B 3 


el} un er dne attends on or exeentet the 
orders of magiftrates.”* A petty 'officer in the 


pet to N In ear 
a dif- 


intimating a being weng to aſſiſt, 


S SERUIT, 8. [Lat.] the thin or vary part | 


# 


To ſet 
| bo 'to fix, or eftabliſh. To ſer forth, to 


| - attack, or aſſauſt; to employ in an affair. 


ION, abs 5 . Lat. vt 5 4 


ene The time or ee Carl whi 
"_ fits” without intermiſſion, A matting 
juſtices, 

Les rene, 8. Lr. ohen, Lat.] 

among the Romans, a ſum about 81; x6, 
and $4, half penny. 

To SE'T, V. A. [preter and part. paſſive 
ſet, * ſatagan, | Goth. ſettan, Sax. ] to place or 
put in any ſituation, condition or poſture. 
To regulate, or adjuſt by ſome rule. To 
ſuit. or fit with m o plant. To inter- 
ſperſe, or mark. To fix or determine, To; 
place in view, or purpoſe as an object, uſed 
with before. To ſtake at play. To fix in 
metal. To bring to an edge by rubbing on. a 
hone, Uſed with again, to oppoſe, or to 
alienate a perſon's affection from another. To 


ſet apart, to neglect for a ſeaſon, or reſerve 


to rejeß abrogate, or omit for the preſent. 


for ſome eee on Uſed with afide, 


n, to mention in_writing, or to re- 


diſplay, explain, or place in order, or ſhow. 
ſed with on, or 1 , to incite, or animate z 


ſet out, to begin . difcourſe, or journey 3 
to adorn, or \emblemiſh ; to raiſe, or equip, 
applied to fleets'or armies. To ſhow, diſplay, 
rezommend cr prove. Ta ſer up, to ſupply 
with money For carrying on Trade at firſt. 
Neuterly to fall below the horizon, applied 
to the ſun Sc. To be fixed. Io be extin- 
guiſned, or unable to ſee, appplied to the eyes. 
To fit muſic to words. To catch birds by a 
dog, that lies down'and diſcovers them. 

SEP; - participle, regular, not looſe or, carte 
leſs. 

Sr, a number of things Kind bach other, 
and neceflary to form a whole.” Any thing put 
into the ground for growth, A wager at dice. 
A game; - ſufficient number of perſons to 


ay a gam n 


SETA/CEOUS, Adi. . ſera, Lat.] briſtly ; || 


ſet with ſtrong hairs. 
SF TON, S. [Fr. from ſeta, Lat.] in mura 
gery, the ſtate of a wound when the ſkin is 


taken up by à needle, and kept open by * 


twiſt of hair or fill that the humours may vent 
themſelves. 
SETT EE, S. [ ſetst, ax] a bene long 
ſeat with a back. 
1 bow G-DOG, 8. 1 ſentacbione, 
Ital.] a dog taught to find gane, and ſhow it by 
lying down wo SM 
SETTLE, S. [ E Sar. ] 2 ſeat, er 
Tron ge 


To SE!TTLE, V. A. to place in a certain 
or ſafe fate after calamity, or diſturbance. 


To fix in any place or way of life. To free |: 


from ambiguity or doubt. To fix and make 
certain or unchangeable. To fret from change 
of opinion.” To make cloſe. To fix inſepa- |* 
rably or ſtrongly, uſed with upon, To make 
the dregs or ſediments of liquor fall to the bot- 


A # -% — 2 „33 


a 
| SEVERAL, Adi. unlike. esch eber; 
{ divers ; many, generally applied to any 


8 X 


| people 3 country... n ink 


seu at the one's ab 
an | To chuſe or fix a method. of life, Te reſ, 
[tne grow calm. To make a | jointure for a 


-SE'/TTLEMENT, 8. the aft of ſettling, 
The act of giving poſſeflion n. A jointure 
granted a wife. The dregs of liquors, A 
colony, or place where a colony. is eſtabliſhes, 

SEVEN, Adj. ¶ formerly ſpelt ſeawven, from 
ſibun, Goth, ſtafon, Sax,] conſiſting of four 
gr Rn DL 5 _ more than * 

, Adj 1 ea aldic, Sax, 
repeated, or folded ſeven 4 Ros 4 

BE TRI ORs S. "even times 20, br 

140. 


conſiſting of ſeven and ten. 


eat? the ordinal of ſeventeen, the next after 
the ſixteenth. 

| SE'VENTH, Adi. . Sax. ] * 
next in order to the ſixth. Seventh day, uſed yr 
the quakery for ſaturday.” Tre PRs Bn, 

uſed by the ſame ſe, for July. 


Sax, ] the tenth. ſeven times repeated. 

SE/'VEN'TY, Adj. [ Abuntigum, Goth. 
buadſeafontig, Sax, far, atibi, Kang ſeven 
times ten. 

To SE/VER, V. A. [ fever, Fr.] to part 
from the reſt by force. To diſtiaguiſh, ſepꝛ- 
rate, or put into diffrent orders or places, To 
| keep diſtinct or apart. Neuterly., to make 
a ſeparation. or Res tonowed by 


number more than two. Particular or angle , 
Diſtinct. 

' SE/VERAL, 8. a ftate of HINTS "Each 
8 taken ſingly, generally uſed in the 
ura 

SE'VERE, Adj. [Fr ſeverus, Lat.] apt to 
blame, or puniſh- with rigour, Cruel. 
Sharp, applied to ſeaſon; claſe,. or conciſe, 
applied to language. 

SEVE'RITY, S. the quality of blaming 
or puniſhing with rigour,, Cruel treatment - 
To SEW, V. A. [ ſvo,. Lat.] to join or 
work with threads drawn through by a-necdlc. 


| 8 to work with a ends anc, thread. 


o drain a pond. of its fin. i 
SEWER, S. Je eſcuyer tranchant, Fr. affair, 


paſlage for water Jo run through; now cor- 
rupted to Shore, but derived from Ii ſſue, or 
iſſuer, One that ples a needle ; ; from hs 
verb. 


ale and female. 


* Ggnihes fn. 


— 


vom, T* pat into a fate of calmneſs, 70. 


an eee who diss enz meim: 


"SEVENTEEN, Adj. ſeafen ne, Sax. 
from ſeafon, Sax. deren, il n, 2 re. 


SEVEN TEEN TH, AG, eren, 


SEVEN TIE TEH, Adj. Kaf- 


Fr.] an officer who ſerves up a feaſt, A 


SEX, S. [ TR Fr. 1 abs Lat. 1 that BAY 
Fane by which. any. ſpecies, is diſtinguithed: into 


SEX, from the Latin i is oled in compoſiion | 
SE'XTON, S. [corrupted. from /.ſacri lan}: 
applied. 


Q'2 A» ao e 8 11 HY 
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705. chef, Sela, 


2 45 ——— V. 4 A 2 
to chan, fetter, bind, or deprive of liberty, 

SHA/CKLES, S. not ofcd in the fingular, 
E Sax. 3 Belg. ] chaine for. prifon- 


oy ADE; 


ade, Sat. fekade, Bel 
the blackneſs 9 8 he 21 


darkneſs. 9 Gur rays of the fun 


re excluded. Any thing which intercepts the 
hebt. "Shelter. parts of a picture paĩnt- 
ed with dark coloars. . A colour, or gradation 


of colour. The figure formed b interception 
of light.” A ſpirit, The foul ſeparated from 


the body. 
To SHADE, v. A. to jntereept the ght; 
or ſcreen ; to mark 


to ſhelter or hide ; to cover 


with different eradations of colours ; to paint 
in dark colours, 5 
SHADOW, 5, [ feads, ſcadewe, Sax. 
( badtwe, Belg.] the 3 of a body 
whea the light is we - darkneſs ; ſhelter 
formed by int Ezht or beat; an 
obſcure or dark ES the dark part of a pic- 
ture; 8 " thing perceprible to the 
pebr; an im or faint repreſentation ; 
fzvcar or protection. 


To SHADOW, V. A. to Intercept the 
ht; to cloud or darken ; to conceal, hide, 
or ſereen to protect; to mark Wich various 
genesen of colour or light; to paint in dari 
colours; to repreſent imperfectly or typically. 

SHA Dv, Adi. full of fhade; free from 
the glare of bent or faltrinefs of beat. 

SHAFT, S. . Sax.] an arrow ; 4 
narrow, . Yn perpendicular pit, from | 

15 N thing ftrait, 28 the ſpire of 

ple, &c 


'SHAG, 8. feracga, Sax.] 2 kind of cloth 
or full with 2 long, rough pile of wool or | 

Ir, f 

SHA/'GGED, or SHA/GGY, Adj. ragged, 
hairy, rough, © 

SHA/GREEN, 8. [chagrit, Fr.] the Kin | 
of a fich remarkably : 


To SHAKE, V. A. Len F. gti 
pa, ater or et; eacan, 3 
Belg.] to put into Ad 


| 
| 


1 


c acquired what Latin 
* Was 3 Howevgr, e, fa. 
ther was obhged to. withdraw him early from 
ſchcol, in crder to have his 2faftance in his own 
employment, towards ſupporting the reit of the 
family. As to want of learning, Mr. Pope 
makes following juſt abſervation : that 
there is certainly a vaſt difference between leara 
ing and languages. Hcw far he was ignorant 
of the latter, I cannot (as he] determine; 
but it is plain Be had much reading, at leaf, 
if they will not call it Icarning; nor is it any 
great matter if a man has 8 whether 
he has it from one language or from another. 


Nothing is more evident, than that he had a 


tafe for natural philoſophy, mechanics, ancient 
and modern biſtory, poetical learning, and 
mythalogy. We find bim very knowing inthe 
cuſtoms, rites, and manners af the Romans. 
In Cariolangs and Julius Cafar, not only the 
fpirit, but manners of the Romans, are exactly 
drawn ; and fill à nicer diſtinction is neun 
between the manners of the Romans in the 
former and the latter. We have tranſlations 
from Ovid, publiſhed in his name, among thoſe 


which, we have undoubted authority, being 
publiſhed by himſelf, and dedicated to the carl 
of Southampron, He alſo to have 
been converfant with Plautus, from whence he 
has taken the plot of one of bis plays: he tob- 
lows the Greek authors, and particularly Dares 
| Phrygius in another; aithough I will got pre- 
tend, continues Mr. Tope,. to ſay in what lan- 
guagę he read them. Dr. Warburton has 
firongly centended far Shakeſpear 2 learning, 
and bas produced many imitations and parallel 


paſſages with ancient authors. Upon his quit- 


ting the grammar-ſchool,. be ſeems to have en- 
tirely devoted himſelf ta that way of. kving, 
which his father propotſed; and in order to 
ſettle in the world, after a tamily manner, 
2 marry while he was yet very 

is wife was the daughter of one 
} 9. by Aid to hare been a ſubſtantial yeo- 
man in the ni hood of Stratford. In this 
kind of domeſtic obſcurity, he comiaued for 
ſome time, till, by an unbappy inſtance of miſ 


ting motion; to move conduct, he was obliged to quit the place of 


with quick returns backwards and forwards ; 3 | bis nativity, and take ſheiter in London; which 


to make to totter or trembile ; ; to throw” dawn 


or off dy a violene motion; to drive From 2 re- 


lolwion, or make afraid. 75 e bands, is 
to pay compliments at mesting, or to take 
leave; To Pale off, tö rid one's elf from x to 
free from, or diveft. Neuterly, to vemble” or 


| tobe put inta 2 tremutous motion; to de in 


terror; to totten : 


tion. 

SHARESPEAR, Lam was the: Yon 
0 John Shakeſpear, and was torn at Strat-' 
tori-upon Avon in Warwick hire, 
A faber, who Was a confitzrable dealer in 


N 


luekily proved the occaſion af diſplaying one 
of the greateſt geniuſes that ever was known im 
Eramatic poetzy. He had the mistortune to falt 
into ill company: among theſe were ſome who 
made a freguent practice of deer-ealing, and 
engaged him more than once ia robbing a 
parks, that belonged. ta Sir Thomas Lucy, who 
was, it is ſaid, afterwards ridiculed by Shake- 


SHARE, S. 2 totterinig or tremulous mo- year, vader che well known, character of Jug 


tice Saale. It is at this time, and pon this 


accident, that he is fd ta have made bis firlt 
| acquaintance ihe playbouſe.. We ſall here 
April 280. relate 2 gery which Sir William Davenant told 


| Mr, Better dan, he COmmancaied it to Mr. 


Rowe; 


poems which paſs for his, and for ſome of 


OOTY er * a 
2 3 8 » * py Du, 
* 
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dete Rowe gte Me: rege nod br Bye, 
told it to Dr. Newton, the late editor of Mil- 


ton, und from a gentlemun, who heard it from 
him, it is here related, * It is coriterning Shike- 
ſpeare o firſt appearance in the playhouſe. When 
he came to London, he was without money or 
Friends 3 And being a ſtranger, he knew not to 
whom to apply, nor by what means to ſupport 
Himſelf, —At that time coaches not being in 
uſe, and, us gentlemen were atcuſtoinied to ride 
to the playhouſe, Shakeſpear, driven to the 
leſt neceſſity, went to the playhouſe door, and 
picking up a little money by taking cate. of che 
gentlemens horſes "who came to the play, he 
became eminent even in that profeſſion, and was 
taken notice of for his diligence and skill in 
it; he had foon more bufineſs than he himſelf 
eould manage, and at laſt hired under him, 

| who were known by the name of Shakeſpear”s 
boys; ſome of the players accidentally con- 
verſing with him, found him fo acute, and 
maſter of fo fine a converſation, that ftruck 
therewith, they tecommiended him to the houſe, 
in which he was firſt admitted in a very low 
Ration” but He did not long remain ſo, for he 
Won diftinguiſhed himſelf, if not as an extra- 
ordinary actor, at leaſt as a fine writer. His 
name is printed, as the cuftom was in thoſe 
times, amongit thoſe of the other players, be- 
fore ſome old plays, but without any particular 
account of What fort of parts he uſed to play: 
and Mr. Rowe fays, That though he very 
„ carefully enquired, he found the top ef his 
< performance was the ghoſt in his own Ham- 
„ rt. % ſhould have been much more 
'<<: pleaſed; continues Rowe, to have learned 
from ſome certain authority, which was the 
firſt play he Write The higheſt date which 
Rowe has deen able TIN is Romeo and 
Juliet, *x-597, when the authbr was 33 years 
o and Richard H. and III. the next year. 
Though che order of time in which his ſeveral 
pieces ate written de ly uncertain, yet 
there are paſſages in ſome few of them, 'that 
ſeem to fix their dates. So the chorus at the 
end of the fourth act of Henry V. by = com- 
pliment very handſomely” turned to the eat! of 
Effex, thews the play-to have been witten when 
chat lord was general to the queen; in Ireland; 
and his eufogiüm upon queen Elizabeth; and 
her -Faccefſot;,” king James} in the latter end 
of his Henry VIII. is a broof of that play's 
being written after the'acceſhion'of the latter of 
- theſe tuo princes to che throne of England. 
Queen Elizabeth had ſeveral of his plays acted 
before her; and that princefs was too quick a 
diſcerner, and rewarder of merit, to ſuffer that 
of ' Shakeſpear” do be neglected. She was ſo 
well pleaſed with the admirable charatter' of 
Falftaff; in the twd parts of Henry IV. that 


more, and to make him in love. This is ſaid 
to have been the occaſion of his writing the 
Merry Wives of Windſor. How well ſhe was 
. obeyed the play itſelf is a proof. It appears 
by the epilogue ro Henry IV. that the part of 


ſhe commanded him to contiſſue it in one play | 


| 1 
of Oldcaſtle. Sbme of that family being they 
remaining, the queen Was pleaſed to command 
him to alter 11 Which he made uſe of 
"the name of Falſtaff, Shakefpear, befides the 
queen's bounty, was patroniſed by the earl of 
Southampton, famous in the hiſtory of that 
time for his friendſhip to the unfortunate earl 
of Eſſex. It was to that nobleman he dedicated 
his poem of Venus and Adonis; and it is 
reported, that his lordſhip gave our author 1000), 
to enable him to go through with a purchaſe he 
| heard he had a mind to make. His acquaint- 
ance with Ben Johnſon began with à remark- 
able piece of humanity and good nature: Mr, 
ohnſon, who was at that time altogether un- 
wn to the world, had offered one of his 
plays to the Rape, in order to. have it acted, and 
the perſon into whoſe hand'it was'put, having 
turned it careleſsly over, was juſt upon return- 
ing it to him with an ill · natured anſwer, that 
it would be of no ſervice to their company; when 
Shakeſſ | | 
ſomething ſo well in it, as to engage him firſt 
to read it through, and afterwards to recom- 
mend Mr. Johnſon and his writings to the 
public, The latter part of the author's life 
was ſpent in eaſe and retirement; he had the 
good fortune to gather an eſtate equal to his 
wants, and in that to his with, is ſald to 
have ſpent ſome years before his death in his 
native Stratford, His pleaſant wit and good 
nature engaged him in the acquaintance, and 
entitled him to the friendſhip of the gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, It is ſtill remembered 
in that county, that he had a particular inti- 
macy with one Mr. Combe, an old gentleman, 
noted thereabouts for his wealth and uſury. It 
happened that in a pleaſant conyerſation amongſt 
their friends, Mr, Combe metrily told Shake- 
ſpear, that he fancied he intended to write: bis 
 epitaph, if he happened to outlive him; and 
ſince he could not know What might be faid of 
him wben dead, he defired it might be done 
immediately; upon which'S gave him 
'' 
Ten in the hundred lies here engraved, © 
Tp hundred to ten bis ſoul is not ſaved: 
any man aſſteth who lies in this tomb? 


7 Combe. 6 
But the Harprieſs of the fatire is {aid, to 


forgave it. Shakeſpear died in the 5 3d year 
of his age, and was buried oh 1150 fide 
"of the chancel, in the great church at Strat- 
ford, Where à monument is placed on the wall. 
The follgwing is the inſcription on his grave 
stone; BOT 00 CU61 © ENTS, 
' "Good friend, for Jeſus fake forbear, © 
To dig the duft incloſed here,” 
Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And curſt be he that moves'my bones, 
He had three daughters, of whom two lived to 
be married; Judith, the elder, to Mr. Thomas 
Quincy, by whom ſhe had three ſons, who all 
died without children; and Suſannah, who 


Falſtaff was written originally under the name 


| was his favourite, to Dr, Joha Hall, a 8 8 
5 8 


„luckihy caſting his eye upon it, found 


Oh oh! quoth the devil; tie my Jobn-3- 


have ung the man ſo Teverely, that be bever 


— , , Oo , al whe ts . 


| * © op  "_— OE r4 8 


I Age was . 
3 it depoſited in the 


is of the 4 . Fope, 
Mead, any Upon in order to be laid out | 


wenn. ee in 


* 


do ſomething at a future time, and Hall only 


ility of doing it. 
ee . . 2 fight woolen fiuf. 


SHALLOW <a 
r 
ee the ſurface of the 


SH | 
[A plant, ſtom chard, Fr. a fiſh, dk 


 SHA!LLOW-BR AINED. Ah foolith, 


SHA'LLOWNESS, S. want of depth, or}. 
DET S. "the ſecogd perſon. of Ga 
. 5. de zecong ferion ot Hal, 
which. is thus declined ;, Ill, bes fhalt,. be 
Fg . 0 * We, IL ſceal, th 
ſcralt, be cea 

. To SHAM, V. =—_— Brit, 

17 7 . eee 0 ee by ag 
ot fo 


SHAM, 8. 2 fraud 1 The aQ of in 
Putting on 8 pearance what a per ſon is 
not. An 3 9 A ſhirt or llecve worn 
over another to hide the dirt. 

SHAM, Adi. falſe; counterfeit ; procended. 

SHA'MBL S, S. [ ſcannaghia, Ital. jcume, 
Sax. ſci amael, Belg. 14 place where cattle are 
killed, or meat is exp oſed to ſale. 

SH, A'MBLING, Adi. [fe Scan e 
e in an 2ukw ard manner. 


- applied to ſound. 
a place whercio the water 


| 


£ 


put out of cOPMENIKCE... 
e 8. 1 OS 
. — others, 


| or doing ſomething that may give then had 


—_ | 


SHA'/MEFUL, Adj. fuck 3 ought tomake 
r bluſh. Infamous, 
HA'/MELESS, AG. wanting de 


| bluſhing at nothing. . Nada of u.. 


or opinion o 


SHA'MMER, 5 eme or ere. 
A low word. : 


|. SHA'MOIS, S. [prononaced ary, From 


% Re” CLE E 


"Ia Fr.] a kind of wild guat. 
HA'MROCK,.S. [lr.] a kind. of. . 


| SHANK, s. Fu Sax. ſchon, Belg. 


| the middle joint af the, leg. 
eg — nunca. "The 


n 4174 8. Lcbancre, Fr.] 2 
diſorders. 


Ne ppearing in. vegereal 

To SHAPE, V. A. preter. Ae; - part. 
pail. aped or fen; bee 2 
to form or mould i in a particular figuie, 
adjuſt. To i er conceivre. 

"SHAPE, S. the form or figure of "ay 
thing. The make of the body. 2 
perſon of a particular form. An idea, ot pat- 
tern. In low converiation, manner. - + 
SHA'PELESS, Adi. wanting regularity or 
ſymmetry. 

SHA'PELY, Adj. weil made or forma, 

. SHARD, S. [ /ebeerde,. Fr. ride, I; 
fragment or piece of 2 broken ear 


To SHARE, V. A. cane, N 5 
Aara, Goth. ] to divide or part ahong Many. 
To partake with others; 70 en. er 
Neuterlr, ta have à part. 

SHARE, S. 2 portion, bart, or dividend. 
The blade oh Os ors date the gaqond, 
rem ſceur, Sax. ſobaar e 
# SA. Ad... ſcasrp, Sax, -aharge. Dan 


having a kecnedge, Ir n acute peint. Wix, 


ingenions, or inventive, applied to the Wind. 


Quick, applied to. hearing, ſering, ar ander- 
ftanding. Sour, ap plied to tae. Seil, ap- 
pled to ſounnde Severe, or erach-appucd No 
. or dipoſtion. Painfal. Fierce; u 
mie d ta centeg. Attentixe or vigibent, dello 
ed by laci ort. Subtle. „Hard. em. 
- SHARP, N. Nute daun. -&A painted 


TY, Tn TS 


np: 5 of I 7; 
| , TS To 


* 


SHE 


2% HARP, v. A. to matte keen. News| 


inte vim tricks. 


* 


pointed. To make quick, applied to the under- 
"Kanding. . Toe 
Abril or ſour, 


"SHA'RPER, 8. a \perfo wha deprives | 


ther of their property by fraud, 

SHAfRPNESS, S. * quality of cutting 

or piercing eaſily. Sourneſt, applied to taſte. 

— ar plied do langvage or treatment. 
neſs, „Jer dane apprehenſion, ap- 

A to the mind ot ſen 

» SHA'RP-SET, Agi. 
defirous, 


k SHARP. VISAGED, Ag}. having a thin Po | 
' SHEER, Adv. clean" quick at ohe. 


or lank countenance, | 

To SHATTER, v. A. { ſchetteren, Pelg.] 
to break into many pieces: euterly, tc brea 
into fragments by a fall or any force. 
£:SHA*TTER, S. 2 568 of a thing 
broken into ſeveral pieces. 
To SHAVE, v. A. preter. /haved; part. 
paſſ. haven, or ſhaved, Se ſca fan, Sax. ] 
to cut hair by a razor. To cut cloſe. To 
eim by paſſing lightly over. To cut in thin 
ces; to ſtrip or oppre ſs by extortion. 


SHA'VING, S, any thin piece . pared. off 


from a body. 
* SHAW, S. [ca, Sax. ſcharve, Belg. 
vhaggs, Il. ] a thicket or ſmall wood, 
SHA'W-FOWL, S. anartfoaal bird, made 
foe fowlers to hoot at. 
SHA WME, S. { ſchawne, Teut,] a haut- 
von or corpet. 


StiE, Pron. — the” oblique caſes, her, 
From: , Goth. ſe or feo, Sax.] the pronoun 
demonſtrative oh feminine gender, allud- 


ing to fome woman mentioned before, 38d 


ſometimes uſed abſolu“ely for a female or wo- 
man. The female of any ſpecies, 

SHEAF, [plural fbeawes ; from ſetaf, Sax. \ 
corn tied in a bundle after mowing. Any bun- 
dle or collection of things tied together. 


To SHEAR, v. A. {preter. re or ſbear- 


eg, part. paſſ. Horn, fſeearan, Sax. ] to cut by 
ewo blages moving on a river. 


SHE AR, or SHEARS, S. ſeldom led in 
the ſingular, ſced-a, Sar. an inſtrument to 
cut, confifting af two blades moving in a river, 
between Which-the thing to be cut is placed; 
diſiivg"iſhed from Her, becauſe longer. | 
vear,, app hed to the age of & ſherp. i 

SHE ATH $8, I feeathe, Sax. ſard, Brit. ] 
the- caſe of any Aang.“ The ſcabbard of a 
wanpen) 5 iT © rang ft 
Fo : SHEATH, or. SHEATHE, v. A. 
[-ſeberhen,. Sax. ] to put Into a caſe or ſcabbard. 


e defend or Treſarug oy an outward caſe or | 


covering. 


To 'SHED, v. A. A faded Sax. ] 6 


out, or ſpill. Neuterly, to let fall In parts, 
SEDS. [ſuppoſed to be edrrupred from 

Jrade). a. Night covering or pent- hovſe. In 

un benen, it ĩimplies effuſion or ſpilling, as 
« Had feed. 


8 A RPEN, V. A. to make ae 


W : Eager, or 


the appetite. Ne | 


; 


1 


OY hs 
* 


oe 
1 7 Belg. the, animal” whip 
ide i ee e 2 0 and- whoſe fleſh h 
bay mutton, Tine an Ignorant and 
filly perſon, 12 
SHEE/P-COT, 8. | * nell inelolune for 


s ſeeapa- 6 805 
an ineloſure for ſheep. 1 als, 4 


SHEEP HOOK, 8. 1 hook faſtened to 
pole, uſed by ſhepherds, 

SHEEP.SHEARING; S. the time, er 
feaſt made, when ſheep are ſheared, fi 
 SHEP'PS-EYE. S. 4 modeſt or diffident 
look caft by lovers at each other. 
'SHEER, Adj. Le, Sax. ahr, 10, ſexy, 


J.] pure, clear, unmingled, 


ſheep. 
SHEEP-FOLD, 


To SHEER, V. A, ſee Sr Ax. Neuterly, 
hs to off; to ſteal or Aip away, 
SHEET, $: | ſceate, Sax, ſwaca, Pats, 
Pol.] a broad or ſarge piece of nnen. The 
linnen of a bed. In a ſhip, the ropes bent to 
the clews of the ſails,” Figurati vely, the can- 
vas of the fail, As much paper as Is ponds at 
once. Any thing expanded. | 

SHEE'T T-ANCHOR, 8. the target anchor 
in a ſhip. 

To SHEET, V. A. ic H/ or furniſh with 
ſheets, To covers 
SHE'KEL, S. [*pw Heb.] a Jevith ein 
valued at 2s. 6d. ſterling,” 

Aer; . 72 "Lax, 


SHELF, $. [plural 

ſeelf,, Belg. 5 a board 9s edge ways Abet a 
wall on a ſupporter, ſo tat any thing may be 
placed on it. 5 ſand bank or ſhallow part of 
the en.” 7 | 

SEF/LYY, Wes full of; dale, ſand 
banks or rocks 

SHELL, S. Heal, 722 Sis. ſchale, ſebell, 
Belg.] the Hard covering or external cruſt ef 
any thing. The hard covering in which ff, 
ſnails, Kc. ere lodged. The covering of 
the ſeeds of ſuch plants as have pods. The 
outward part of a houſe; The external part. 
A kind of rough coffin in Which dead bodies 
are laid till that in which they are to be inter- 
red is finiſſe nd. 

To SHELL, V. A. t take olf the ſhell, 
To firip off the thel}, | 

SHE/LTER, S. [accordjn to Skinner from 
1 but according to Davies from ſcyld, Sax. 

2 ſhield} 2 cover from External injury or vio- 
lence. ' A protector. 105 he fate of Banz _ 
tected. 

15 To SEL TER, v. A. | T6 cover, defend 
or protect from external violence. To £0 
under a cover, followed by under. To cont 
Neuterly, to make uſe of a thetter. 

SHELVING, Adj, [from Sofif ]. Nloping ; 
declining. 

To SHEND, V. A. [ptet. and part.” f. 
feent, from fenden, Sax. ſebenden, Belg.] to 
to rein, ſpoil, diſgrace, or blame. 
 SHE!PHERD, [| ſeraphyrd; Sax. ] one who 
tends ſheep, Eieurathvr 5, à miniſter. 


SHEPHERDESS, 8. 4a woman that tends 


ſheop, 


_ SHEEP, S. [plural ſheep; ſceap, Sax, 


SHERBE'T; 


-» mnt me 


> a 5 os. 


ob R a © 


a. was ao » »»» » a es. Sn. 


«ws wa Aa Xx 


ca N9VPaAauaiytsd( ns ues ah. 


745 an officey of 2 amitity,, who to 


the king's orders executed ; to impannel jn- ſhip. 


nes; bring eauſes and criminals to trial, &c. 
SHE/RRIS, or SHERRY,'S.[from Nees, 2 


town of  Andalufia] 2 kind of iſh wine. 
SHIELD, 8. ; Sax, fcb, Belg. 
and Teut. shieid, J 2 broad piece of de- 


2 Los the left arm to ward off 
tarts or blows. Defence or protection. 


4 | | verbially, as 4 fþr 


A-'| of a country. . 
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uſed but d- 
or, on ſhipboard, i. e. 


6 


wirhin a hip. 


| rt Sh the deftruct ion of hipsby 


rocks. allows, or ſhelves. The parts af a ſhattered 
Deſtruction or miſcarriage; 
SHYPWRECR, V. A. to deſtroy by daſh- 


ing on rocks or ſhelves, Dorner . 


rable condition. 


SHVPWRIGHT, S. 3 bunder of ſhips, 
"SHIRE, 8. (pronounced Heer, from ſcire, 
Ser. of ſcirum, Sax. Erſe.] a diviſioos 
a kingdom under the 


In heraldry, the ſcutcheon on which | ſheriff, 


— ve © of — 


To SHIELD, V. A. ar, 
e] ee cover with 2 e ee £ | 


to defend, 
To SHIFT, V. A. ta Run. a change, 
Ital.] to change place. To change 
or give place to ſomething elſe, To charge 
cloaths, eſpec ĩally linen. To find ſome expe- 


pedient for ſubſiſtence or ſafety. To practiſe | 


indirect methods. Actively, to change or 
ater, © Followed by away, to fend a perfon | 


away by ſome expedient. To change the po- 
ſition of a thing. To change cloaths, or dreſs | 


in freſſ ones. Uſed with of, to defer, or ſend 
away by ſome e 
SHIFT, $ an expetieat in order to free 


one's ſelf from 2 a preffing neceſſity. A mean | 


erpedĩent, or laft recourſa. An evaſion. or arti- 
fice, A linen garment worn by women next 


thetr bodies. 
SHPFLLING, S. from ſcila, Sax. beeauſe 
of the ſhiekd thereon || 2x filxer coin in value 12 


pence, or the twentieth part of a round fter- 
ling. There were none comed till 2504, and 
theſe Stow calls groats ; but Fabian mentions 
them under their proper name, 34 Hen. VTIE. 

SHILI-LSHALL- V, Adv, { a corrupt redu- 
plication of fall 7 7] beſitating: in fuſpence. 

SHIN, S. f ſcina, Sax. ſebten, Teut.] the 
foregart᷑ of the leg. 

To SHINE, V. N. fpreter. I Sone, or 
Pave ' and ſometimes F fined, or have | 
thined, from shienan,” Goth. to giiften'; to 
e nit light or —— o appear zlodly. 


To be yay, beautiful, conſpicuous or eminent. food 


Followed by pom, to new favour, or be Er 
tous, To enlighten. - 
SHINE, S. Splendor or brig”: bricks 
SHINESS, S. from fy] the quality of 
being unwilling to be familiar. 


SHUNGEES, 8. [wants the fingular, from | 


croulunm, Lat.] a herpes conſiſting of puftules 
out in various "of the body, | 

which ir ſurrounds like a betr, Small pteces of 
wood” in form Hike a wedge, uſee in covering | 
roofs inſtead of riles. | 

SHIP, a termination uſed in compoſition, | 
borrowed from the Saxon, ſeip, ſcyp, or ſebig- 
ten, Belg, and de or e torment, 

SHIP, 8. f, Goth. and If. ſcip, Sax. 
pare, Dan. ſebip, ſchapper,. Belg. ſehifh, 
Teut.] a large hollow” bu.iding with decks, 
made to paſs over the fea with fails. . 


To SHIP, V. A. to put or tranſport in a ſhip, [ 


SHIRT, 8. [ feyre, Gric, Sax. Bie, Dun. 
 chirra, Il. 2 
s | 2 Ex Fo A. to cover or clothe with, 
"| a Hirt. 
; D * [Heb.] a kind of precious. 
wood, bard „rough, ſmooth, without knots, 
growing in Arabia, and mentioned in the Pen- 
* 

o SHVVER, V. A. | /chawren, Teut. 
to quake or thudder with cold or fear. 22 


'SHVVER, S. a fragment of an 

1 — eu pieces. 
O Al., 8. coele, Sax.] 2 throng. or 

multitude. A Fl ne or > thee 

To SHOAL, V.N. eee 
gether. To be ſhallo b. | 
SHO Al., Adi. ſhallow, nel 

Hock, 9. Fr. ſhocker, thok, 
Sclav, Pol. Dal e force with which two 
bodies moving in contrary directions meet. 
Mutual violence or concuſſion. The conflict 
of armies, An offence, A pile of ſheaves of 
corn, from nete, old Belg. A rough dog = 
a ſhort head of hair, from agg. Belg 

To SHOCK, V. A. {| jchoeken, "Belg. - 
cict, Boh. fee Shake.] to ſhake by vialener. 
To offend or diſguſt.  Nenterly; to he offenſive. 

SHOD for pd, the preter. and part. pa 
of Snoz, . 

SHOE, 8. ral ſhoes, ormerly San 
from co, 8 cover for the ſoot. hs 

To SHOE, V. A. [preter and part. pat 
J to fit with, or put on, a ſhoe. | 
| SHOETY'E, S. the ribband with which, 
the ſhoes are tied; 4 mg | 
To SHGG, V. A. ſce Su ax or Snocn, 

SHONZ, the preter and part; paſſ. of Wo 
' SHOOK, the preter of Hale. 
5 SHOOT, V. A. pteter Sar, park. 
baff. or Sparten; fcentas, Sax. ſchietan, 
Belg. — as thing ſo as to make it 
f with eed and violence. To die 
from a bow or gun. To let off. e 
| any thing diſcharged from a bow: or gun. To 
To ſprout or grow, applied to vegetables. To 
'emit or dart, To puſh forward. et ak, ag 
[through with ſpeed. To be emitted. 
protuberate or ſtick out, followed by , TO 
become an thing ſuddenly, uſed with ub. TO 
move along ſwiftly. To be alfected with-a, 

* and intermi 
v tting pain. IT, 


* | 


| 


8H 
8 HOO , 8. We ber orf 


thing diſcharged from 4 | 7 | 
ting or endeavouring to bt with ee 5 
uſchurged from a be or 'A ary Au- 0 
ing from. the in foie, fen [ci M We 7 
N 8. 1 , Sax. fc boppe, Fr. viole 
there any Gin Ts fo A To. 
in yr manufactures are gy OM | | 
SHORE, . „ Sax, five, Ill.] the loud 
coaſt or land ders on the fea 410 ele rriumph 
drein, property ſpelt we The ſport ' af: To SHO) . FE 3 ly 9] _ 
, , 15 3 bun, Part. paſte J. to; produce to, the 
01 NE. V. A. | ſebowrer, Belg, ] to | ſight or view, To prove, or give a proof. 10 
or ſupport from falling; followed by up. | publiſh or proclaim, followed by farb. To 
"SHORN, participle of r. [make known. Fo direct or, point, out the 
"SHORT, Ach. ['ſecbyr, Sax. com, tal. | way. To explains, teach, or tell. Neuterl), 
carte, Fr, cartus, Lat meaſuring little, op- 


poſed to long. No 2K as it ought to be; 
- of fatal continuatice. "Repeated by quick re- 
burns. Not equal to x perſon's merits or ex⸗ 
_ cellencies, '' Not able to Rani an end, after 
fall. Not long diſtant, or coming ſoon, Di 
rectiy, or u Not thy fo far as. 
intended. Narrow. Brittle. 

SHORT, 8. u conciſe or ſu account. 

SHORT, Adv, ufedin compoſition, a mall 
ſpace of time. Not long. 

To SHORT EN, V. A. to deprive of length, 
applied do ſpace br time, To contract, To 
hinder from going on. To lop. 

-SHO\RT-HAND, S. a method of writing 
ſo as to ſave time and paper. 

SHOT, the preter. and part. paſf. of Soor. 

SHOT, S. [ ſebor, Belg. fot, III.] the act 
of ſhooting, Any thing diſchurged from a 
gun. A globule of lead uſed in charging fre- 
arma. A fum charged on a reckoning ; from 


eſcer, Fr. PO 
Adj. without roe'; having 


SHO!TTEN, 
ejected its ſpawn. . 

"To SHOVE, V. A, [ ſcufan, Sax. Fong 0 
ven, 1 0 to 'puſh by main ſtrength 
drive a veſſel by uf 2 pole thruſt hard 
againſt: the bottom of a river. 


ruſh againſt. Neuterly, to puſh befdre one. 


To row in a boat by means of 2 pole thruſt | 


againſt the bottom of a river. 

SHOVE, S. the act of ſhoving. A pulk. 

SHO'VEL, S. [ ſcoff, Sax. ſeboe fel, Belg. ] 

an inſtrument with 4 broad blade ra ſed on t 
jen and a long handle, uſed in throwing 
coals on a fire, c. 

To*SHO'VEL, V. A. to throw or heap 
with a ſhoyel, To gather i in great quantities, 

SHO*'VEL-BOARD, S. a long board on 
which pieces of metal are puſſted towards a 
mark.” 

SHOULD, v. N. [pronounced Hood, from 
ſeeold, imperfect. of ſceoldan, Sax. ſcude, Belg. 
It is thus declined, I Sould, thou ſbauldeſt, be 
Seuld. Like the Sax, Ie ſecold, thu ſceolleſt, 
be feeold} this is a Kind of auxiliary verb, u ed 
in the cofyunftive mood, and generally im- 
plies buſineſs or duty, as ( 7 cud go, i. e. 
it is my buſineſs or duty to £03 Wheat preceded 
by if,” it "implies chance; as & if 1 ſhould ern 
i. c. if it happens Bal Is; f 


5 


To puth or 


11 pear, or have t 3 ET 
OW, S. ſome ſpectacle or fomething re- 

| ate” expoſed to Jew for,money. - A 2 

perficial or mere external * 


9 


oſtentatious display. An 2 Atracting ” 
tention, or notes 4 ſplendid appearance, 
'Likelineſs, 

SHOW. ot AO TN 8. 


che loaves of bread among the Jews, that the 
prieſt of the week placed every ſabbath- day 
an the golden-table, covered with leres « 


gold and twelve in 1 
'. SHOWER, $. if re, Belg. ]. J mode 
rate or violent fall of rain. Any thing de- 
ſending thick. Nag profuſion, or. Shore di- 
ſtribution. 
1 SHOWER, V. A. o wet or, drown 
with rain. To peur. To diſtribute ee 
or profuſely, Neuterly, to be rainy. 

SHOW'ERY, Ag. rainy. | 

. SHO'WISH, A, gaudy ;. a ofen- 
| tatious, | 

SHOWN, and part. paſt. of fone. 

' SHRANK * of print 

To SHRED, V. A. [p reter fred Fee, 
Sax. ffrida, IN.] to cut into or thin 
pieces, commonly applied, to. cloth. 1 

SHRED, S. [ſee the: verd] Aa imall piece 
cut off. A fragment. 

SHREW, S. | ſabreyen, Teut. forei, Scl 
a peeviſh and clamorous woman. 

SHREWD, Adi. [contraGed from forewed] 
having the qualities of a ſhrew, ; malicious 3 
miſchievous ;. cunning z ee . | Bade: 
painful, pinching. 
| SHRE'WMOUYE, .$ [ „ Vdc 8. # a 
mouſe whoſe bite is "falſely ſuppoſed ia be ve 
nemcus. Hence ſome derive forex. 
ank S. the metropolis of. 
Shropſhire, or the county of Salop. It ſtands 
velightfall on the Severn, and reſe, out of the 
ruins of Uriconium, now Wroxeter, a village 
about four miles off. The Saxons ſtiled it 
Scrobeſberg, from the hill on which it ſtands, 
having formerly been full of ſhrubs. It has 
two fair bridges on the Severn, which ſuriounds 
it, except on the N. five, in the form of 2 
horieſhoe, rendering it a peninſula by that 
means. Several religious foundations have an- 
ciently been here, At Shrewſbury king Ri- 


(chard IL held a parliament, Hither dy 


* S F 7 


- SY <0: 


K 


— 


a S& ASS 


N 5 S 8. 


E 


U 


. CHE . - 
= * 


was joined by fir Gilbert — and his ne- 
15, 1587, the fwes 
den, PRIN ed ſo mortal, e 2 rs ol oo 
t hence it diſperſed irfelf” throughout | 


verned by a mayor, recorder, Ac. and ſends. 
two members to perliament, The corpora- 
tion has the power of cauſes within it- 
ſelf, even ſuch as are capi 
reaſons Here are twelve incorporated trad- 
ing companies,” who on Monday fortnight after 
Whitſuntide repair to Kingſland, on the 8. 
ide of the town, and oppoſite bank of the 
Severn, where they entertain the mayor and 
corporation at their reſpective bowers or arbors 
erected on purpoſe, and diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
devices ſuitable to their crafts. Roman coins 
are frequently dug by here, with the bones of 
men of a' large” fize, particularly teeth three 
inches long, and the ſame dimenſions round; 
alſo thigh- bones a full yard in length. Tbe 
anaual fairs kept at Shrewſbury are on Satur- 
day, next after March 15, Wedneſday after 
Eaſter-· week, and Wedneſday before Whit- Sun- 
day. Theſe are conſiderable for horned cattle, 
horſes, ſheep, cheeſe; and linen-cloth: 
July 3 and Auguſt 12, for horned cate; 
orſes, pigs, cheeſe; linen, ſheep, and lambs 
wool ; QRober 2 and Detember 12, for horned 
cattle; horſes, ſheep, pigs, butter, cheeſe, and 
linen, In the neighbourhood was fough: the 
bloody battle between Henry Piercy, 
ſurnamed Hotſpur, and Henry IV. king of 
England ; in which: the former was Killed, 
7 his army overthrown, the place being to 

„ called Battlefield. It ſtands 157 
wile W. of London. Lat. 52 deg.. 47 
min. N. Jong. 2 deg. 4 min. W. 

To SHRIEK, V. N. ¶ ſtrieger, Dan, ſcie- 
eiſare, Ital.] to cry out with anguiſh, or ter- 
8 See SCREAK. — 151 

K, S. 1 
; res Fo 2 — e de „ 


SHRIF T, S. $f Fs Sax Sax.] a conſeffion made 


to a prieft, 

SHRILL, Adj. [formed from the found] 
bounding with A yn and tremulous noiſe. 
» SHRILL, V. N to ſound ſharp and 
we | | 


Joynpe, an.] mall cruſtace qu ah. 4 


little man or 1 


SHRIMP, s. * bree Teut. a wrinkle, | 


| 


| 


br 
participle ſbrunt, or ſprunlen; 
. to price Þr rt Prone 


fas, Sax.} to hear 


SHER 


mum; Lat. 3 
2 3 for an altar, 


2 SHRINK, preter, run, or 


ſcrrueat, 

o ſhrivel 
— loſs of moiſture. To e or fall 
back in order to avoid danger. Actisely, to 
leflen the meaſure of a thing by contracting it.. 

To SHRIVE, V. A. [preter, 42 mad, ſcri- 
o confets: 


To SHRUVEL, V. [ ſerinean, Sax. ſchram-" 
felen, Belg. ] to contract into wrinkles. Acti- 
vely, to make a thing contract in wrinkles, uſed 


SHE OPSHIRE, or the county of Salop, in 
England. It is bounded on the E. by Staf- 
fordſhire; on the N. by Chefhire; on the 8. 
by Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, "and Rad- 
norſhire; and on the W. by ode. bes of 
Montgomery and Denbigh, in North Wales. 
The river Severn rifing in Plinkmon hills, 


in Montgomeryſhire, runs through the county” 


a 


except for high | from W. to S. E. dividing it into two parts. 


This is a large inland county, being, according” 
to Templeman, forty miles in length, and 
three in breadth; others reckon it 
Virgen male front t blow” Las 
low on the S. to Over near Trent on — 
and twenty-five from Tong on the 8. to 
weſtry on the W. It is of an oval or nearly 
circular form, containing about $90,000 acres, 
with about 139,00 inhabitants, 25 market 
towns, and 170 pariſhes 5; which are all diſtri- 
buted into fifteen hundreds, in the erf or 5 
Hereford, Litchfield and. Coventry, and St. 
Afaph, "The air of this country is very Se 
after] brious, as is generally the caſe in ſuch as 2 
mountanous or hilly, The foil, which in 
many parts, is of a reddiſh clay, is of various 
on | fertility; the 8. and 8. W. parts, which are 


moſtly hilly, not being-altogether ſo fruitſal aas 


the low grounds, of which this county _ 
its ſhare, Here plenty of wheat and barley-is 
produced, together with other ſorts of n 
beſides inexhauſtible pits of coal. This bun- 
try, as being formerly à frontier between the 
the Welch and Englith, has had more caſtles 
than any other in England, fo that it | fees 


5 to be parted by a continued wall of caſtles: 


and Speed reckons no leſs than thirty-two. - 
befides the fortified towns, that were once in 
[this ſhire, The county of Salop lies in the Ox. 
ford circuit, and it ſends twelye members to 
parliament; > N two Knights of the * 
1 <4 gg rgeſſes each . for | Shrewſbuzy,/ - 
„ Ludlow, Wenlock,: - 

at * Ke Its capital is Shrewſbury. 

SHROU'D, S. | ſcracd, Sax. | à cover or 
ſhelter, , A winding ſhirt, or dreſs of a do + 
perſon. The fail ropes; or fails. 
To SHROU'D, V. A. to dreſs in a ſhroud; . 
to ſhelter from danger; to cover, n 
conceal. 

; 455 preter of , /orime 

* SHRO'VE-TIDE, or ne 


SHRINE, 4 if 2 85 Sax. n Fr. cri 


Sn. TUSSDAY, proce ef r 


Neuterly to harbour. 2-462 8 


— — 


: Jess. To cloſe itſelf. 


| ore. 


$40 
.confelt, and tide 

2 the day before 

lent, on Which anciently perſons ptr yer 8 
ion. 


SkiRos, 8 


juice, ſplrits and . 0 


To SHRU'G, V. . [ ſebriken, Dan. 


ſedrecken, Tent, fear) to expte(s horror or dif- 


ſativfaQtion, by moving the ſhoulders near the 
head, Actively, to contract or draw upwards, 
tollowed by Pou/der. 

SHRUG,. S. «a motion of the ſnouldert up- 
wards to expreis hottpr or diſtatisfacian. ' 

SHRU'NK, the preter, and part, paſſ. of 
forink, 

To SHU!DDER, . [ [chuddven, 
Belg.] to quake with fear or averſion. MW | 


1 the ume of To impa 


„Lbe, Sax. ſerubbe, Belg.] [ment 


a duſh or ſmall wee} a liquor made of otanges hook, 
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—— be diſeaſed, th 
ans: Vo os rag —— Ce? fon te 
fects, Beh, 


| -SI'CK LE, 8. (, Sar. 
— Pol. ſecors, ſerati, Sela] the inh. 
with which -corn ie cut?” A reaping. 


$VOCKLINESS, 8. the ou of bein has 
'bitually: fick, + ; f 
| OS: Adj. diſeaſed, | infire, with 
reſpe& to health, 
| - SVCKNESS, 8 bk. ſeoencſſe, Sax, ] the Arte 


of being infirm in Tae, * Squea- 
mi neſs, 
Aa, fide Sax, pute, Belg.] 


IDE, 8. 
the part of animals where the ribs are — 
Any part of a body oppoſed to unother pan, 
A, — or edge. Situation. 


To SHU'FFLE, V. A. erling, Sax. 
w throw into difyrder 6 Lo OS thi 
may take place of another; to remoye off 
put by with ſome. artifice ; to ſhake or get 
rid of by firuggling, uſed. with F; to form 
in a contfuſed and clandeſtine manner, uſed 
with ep. Neuterly, to put a pack of cards into 
new order; to play mean tricks, frauds or eva- 
Bons; 3 to move with an awkward gait, or with 
the feet drawn along the ground. | 

SHU*FELE, . S. the act of diſordering | 
things, or moving them ſo as to take place of 

k other; a.trick cr artifice. 

To SHUN, V. A. [n, Sax, ] to en- 
dea vour to nears or eſcape; to decline. 

To SHUT, V.A.[preter.and part pail. out; 
ſexcran, Sax, cherten, Belg.] to put together 
io, that nothing can get in or out, oppoſed to 
open. To incloſe or confine, To bar or ex- 
clude. To draw the eyelid cloſe over the eye. 
To contract, applied to the hand; uſed with 
ant, do exclude or deny admiſſion ; uſed with up, 

to confine; to conclude, Neuterly, to be 


SHUT, S. the act of cloſing. A ſmall door 
er cover. 

SHU'TTER, S. one that cloſes any thing 
that flood open-, A door or board by which 
windows are ſecured in the night, 

SHU!/TTLECOCK, S. ¶ſpelt likewiſe ſpit- 
terre · Johnſon ſuppoſes 1t- may properly be 
called fputclecork, i. e. a cork driven to and 


to Eke a weaver's ſburtle] a cork ſtuck with | 


feather's and driven on high with a battle- 

SHU'TTLE, S. ſebietſrole, Belg. ful, 
If. } the inſtrumem with which a weaver ſhoots 
the croſs threads of his work. a 

'SHY, Adj. | foe, Belg. ſucbauen, Teut. 
fis, Hal. reſerved; not willing to be ac- 
czainted or familiar. Cautious ; keeping at a 


eye. 
exiance ard unwilling to approach. Suſpicious | 


or jealous. 
'SYCE, S. ¶ fains, Goth. fix, Fr. the 
| nuzaber fix at dice. 
ICE, 8. | ſeco, Sax. forks, Goth. ſyhe, 
17, feck, Belg. | deprived of health; affected 
with diſeaſe, Diſordered in the ſtomach or 
ſgqucemiſn. Diſguſted, 


, Adj. oblique, oppoſed to dire, 
IDE, V. A. to Join with any party ; 
d by aoieh, 
DE- BOARD, S. a. table on which 
Plate and other conveniencies are placed by the 
ſice of that at which the gueſts fit. 
SI'DE-BOX,' 8. a box on one fide of the 

theatre, 

SFDESMAN, 8. ah affiiant: to a church. 
warden, 

SUDE-WAYS, Adv. on one ſide, obliquely, 
indirectly, 

SIE/GE, S. [Fr.] the act of beſetting 2 
fortified place. Any continued endeavour to 


SIEVE, S. [pronouncee For ſhort like g/. 
See Sir r. Fito, Sclav. fita, Dalm, and Boh. | 
an inſtrument uſed in ſeparating ſmall parti- 
cles from groſſer, conſiſting of a piece of lawn, 
hair, or coped, trained and faſtened to a hook. 

To SIFT, V. A. [tan, Sax. /iften, Belg. ] 
to feparate by a fieve, Te paſs through a 
ſieve. To ſeparate og part. F iguratively, to 
try or examine. 

SIG, uſed in compounds, is derived from 
fg, victory. Thus Jerward, aq green a victo- 
rious preſerver. 

To SIGH, V. N. ¶ ſcettan, Sax. 'ſuchten, 
Belg.] to breathe ſo as to be heard, when op- 
preſſed with ſorrow. Actively, to lament. 

SIGH, 8. a violent breathing which may 
be heard when oppreſſed with grief. 0 

SIGHT, S8. | gefithe, Sax. N 3 
Belg.] the 1 of objects by the eye. 
The act of ſeeing or beholding. Open view, 
or a ſituation in which nothing obſtructs the 
eye. Notice or knowledge; The eye. An 
aperture to look through. A ſhow, or ſome- 
thing remarkable to be ſeen. 


gain poſſeſſion. 


SI'CHTLY, Ad). pleaſing the eye, 

SIGN, 8. T fene, Fr. ſignum, oy a 
token of any thing; that by which any thing 
is ſhown ; a wonder or miracle; a picture or 
board bung on the outſide of a tradeſman's 
houſe, A memorial; a conſtellation in the 
zodiacz a mark; a = or tyre; the ſub- 


To SVCKEN, v. A. to deftroy health, 


ſcription of a perlon s name, 
2 3 SVG- 


"Party in- 


SI'GHTLESS, Adj. blind, offenſive to the 


2 s I , 1M 
= ——— ERIE: 

en or repreſent. — 
„SNA, 8. ee fee, — notw# 
— e eee 


el, Adj. ——— — 


to make eminent or remarkable. 3 
SVH rfuRE, 8. Fr.] 2 fian or maric | 
impreſſed am a thing 7-2- mark on plants by | 
whick their medicinal uſe is pointed out; a 
proof or evidences Among Printers, a le- 
ter of the alphaber, or other mark, made nie | 
of to-diftinguich different ſheers. 
SYUGNET,'S. ue, Fr.] 2 ſeal, pecu- 
Farly applied to that of © King. 
S$[GNDPFICANCE, or SIGNVFICANCY, 
$. (ee Se the power of hn; 
force ; energy; i 


Lat.] exprefiive-of ſomething elle.” Standing |} 
25 2 fign of fomerhimg- Foreible in conveying 
the meaning intended. Important. BE 
$IGNIFICATION, 8. Fr. fonificatio, 
Lat.] the act of making known, or convey- 
ing ideas by figns, A meaning expreſſed by a 
fo or word, 


irclare by ſome token or ſign. To mean; to 
emreſs, To import er weigh, when ufect in- 
terrogatively, To makeknown. Neurerly, to 
fand for an idea, to expreſs a meaning. 

S NORT, 3. | fonoria, Ital.] fee 
SzliewIoa r. 


SPLENCE,/ S. Tr. filenium, Lat.] 2 fate 


act or ſtate of refraining from ſpeaking. Stil- 
neſs. 


refmin from ſpealcĩ 

SPLENT,” Adj. 12521] not ſpealc · 
ing. Not talkative- — without: noiſe. 

SPLIQUA, 8. —.— among gold refiners, 
1 which make a ſeruple. In bo- 
tany, the ſeed veſſel or pod of plants that are 
of the pulſe kind. 

SVYLIQUVOSE, or SYLIQUOU'S, Adj. hav- 
ing 2 pod or 

SILK, &. T Sar. ] a fine thread fun 
by a butrerffy ; 2 manufacture made of the filk- 
worms threads. 


SE, ely, — Fr. 
=. Sax. , Fr. falle, Belg. 
lagaa, — hr, fc timer or ftone at 
ve foot of a door. A threthold. 
SY'LLABUB, S. curds made by milking 
dn N — e. 

— 8. Sax. Goth. 
Fs ge Sox. Kr, Goth 
Ne Any thing of foft er whit fplen- 


8 
lee Ah. white, like sNrer; having 


N 


To SALE, v. Af fgnoter, Fr. 


importance. | 
SIGNVFICANT, Adj. Fr. Feniffcam, 


To SN, v. 4. [e, Fr.] to | 


wherein nothing is perceived by the ear. The 


To SILENCE, v. A. to fill or oblige to 


Adj--made of fill. Prefled in 


bard metal, next in weight | 


| To-cover with fon 
ſign that looſe 
1 2 SUMILAR,.. Ad. — kening 


pr Gn 
T&SVTLVER, | arcs 

Wit flwer, To * BS TEE. 

thining. . 


4 woman 


SIMA/R, s. eee, 1 
robe; 


one part like arother. 
SPVMILZ,. 8. tg. — pgOg 
uy thing. is: "explained or 
SFMILITUDE, 8. . . 7 Arie, — 
likeneſs, A. omni. 
SVMETER.,.S 9 mil | 
| To SPMMER, v. A. [ formerly ſpelt” n- 
ger 5 formed from. the ſuund] to boil gently. © 
To boil mich A hiſſing or motion. : 
SPMNEL, 8. | fade Sax..] a kind. of 
caler matte. of ſugar, flower, phages, way 
fron, &c. 1 1 
IMO NT, moni, ue, Fr. a 
that buys or ſells mes the church, 
SIMONTACALE,. Adj. guilty of buying or 
ſelling livings in'the church. 
SUMONY, S. { fmome, Fr.] the crime or 
buying or ſeiling church preferments. 


To SYM ER, V. A. [perhaps ſrum fe 


as it ſeems to imitate the dimples of water 


gently boiling] to ſmile ; generally applint to 


SYM ER, 3. a fmile, generally applet wp 
n 


SUMPLE, Adj, Fr. 2 L.] * 
| without deſign or Harmleſa. 
comꝑpounded. 8 8 Only ene. —_ 
 SUMPLE, 8. op 
drug; ne ed for an herb. : 
To SPMPLE,: V. N. to gather herbs. 
ST'MPLENESS, S. the quality of being 
without art, experience, or compoſition. 

\ SUVMPLETFON, S. a filly, harmleſs, and 


unexperienced 
SUYMPLICIFY, S. « Ls Fr. Al- 
 citas, Lat.] freedom fram art, artifice, cun- 
ning, ar fraud. Plainneſs A 
SIMULATION, 8. 3 Lat. 


the act or vice of pretending ſamsthing to be 
which is nat. 


' SIMULT /NEOUS, Adi. [ fownltaneas,, 
jeg acting together; exiſting at the ſame. 


SIN, S. [from fine, Sax. ] any: ack which 
7s contrary te the laws. of God Figurativeiy,, 
an habitual! n=gligence of religion. à man 

wicked. Thou ſcarlet fin ”” 
{ Swax. This is a beautiful imitation of the 
Latin; z6r lic ſcalus e 
To SIN, V. A. [ /ngran, Sax. III. 
naler, Dan.] ta ac contrary. ta-the laws: of 
Cod, and to neglect the ritea and laws af re- 


ligion. | 
| SINCE, Adi. | fiat, Teut. fad; Belg], it 
| being true 3 becai e that ; from: the time thats 
ago 3 before: this; after chat time. 

SINCERE, Ag. Fe. facerus, Lat.] juſt 3 
faithful. Pure. Honeſt. 
| SINCE'RITY, S. | /incerite,, Er. fincenitars 
Lat.] freedom from hypccriſy or-daflimulagion. 
8 TS 


SINE, 


. FE 


— 
of 
: 2 
k * 7 * 


SNR, S. Ln, Lat.] in, gemetry, 2 


line drawn from one end of an arch perpen- 
dicularly on the diameter drawn from the other 
end. ' = . 

SINE, uſed in compoſition; is borrowed from 
the Latin, and ſigniſies cit bout. 

SIYNECURE, 8. N „ without, and 
curq; Lat. care] an office where a perſon is 
entitled to a revenue without trouble. 

SENEW, S. | ſenzoe, Sax. fidewen, Belg.] 
a tendon or ligament by which the joints are 
moved. Figuratively, that which gives ſtrength 

or ſupport, - $83 

SU/NEWY, Adj, conſiſting of ſine wa or 
nerves. Figuratively, ftrogg, nervous, or 
forcible. | 
SINFUL, Adi. [ fnfulle, finefulle, Sax,] 
contrary to any divine command, Wicked or 
impious. N / | 

To SING, V. N. [preter. ſang or , 
part. paſſ. ſung, 9 Goth. e font; 
to form the voice muſically, To utter in a 
melodious or muſical manner. Figuratively, 
to relate poetically, Actively, to mention or 
relate in poetry, To celebrate or praiſe. To 
- pronounce in a muſical manner. 

To SINGE, V. A. [ ſengarn, Sax. ] to 
ſcorch, or burn in a ſlight or ſuperficial manner, 

SINGLE; Adj. [ fagulns, Lat.] not more 
than one. Only one. Particular or indivi- 
dual. Not compounded. Alone, or without 
Any aſſiſtant. Unmarried. Not double, ap- 
Plied to flowers. Pure or uncorrupt. 
That in which one alone is oppoſed; to one; 
followed by combat; Te 

To SFNGLE, V. A. to chooſt ont. from 
among others, uſed with out, To tate alone 
or ſeparate, | : 

_ SUNGULAR, Adj. [ fingularis, Lat. fin- 
gulier, Fr.] ing only one determinate 
thing or perſon. Particular, or unexpected. 
Different from others. In grammar, applied 


only to one. | ts Top a 


ſome character by which a perſon is, or affeQs- 


to be diſtinguiſhed from others. 
SPNISTER,' Adj. [Lat.] being on the 
left hand. Figuratively, bad; . perverſe; 


unfair, 


To SINK, V. N. [preter. I ſunk, formerly 


I ſank, part. paſſ. ſunk or ſunken, Goth. ] to 
—— in any 200 55 Aer To L 
ally. To penetrate into any Thing. To con- 
tract or grow leſs, with reſpe& to height or 
depth. Figuratively, to be overwhelmed, uſed 
with beneath or under. To be received or im- 
preſſed deeply, uſed with down. To fall into 


à ſtate of reſt or indolence. Act ively, to force 


under water, and render incapable of floating 
or ſwimming. To make deep by digging. 


To depreſs or degrade. To diminiſh in quan- 


rity or value. Tocruſh or overbear. To make 


te decline. To ſuppreſs, conceal, or convert | 


to one's uſe by fraud; applied to money, 
SINK, 8. | finc, ] Sax.' a diain or jakes, 
Any place where filth is ſuffered to collect 


| to drink by ſmall draughts wherein the lips 4 


- | ded to the word /oin, when applied to beef, be- 


Simple. |. 


fall gradu- | 


1 ab - 
| x 0 
*" SINUOUS, Adj; H Aue, Fr. from fny, 
Lat.] bending in and qut. 

SINUS, S. [Lar:] the bey of a ſea, 1 
ſurgery, a hollow paſſage under the fleſh, 
To sup, V. A. { fpan; Sax, fippen, Belg, 


but juſt touch the veſſel, ' To drink in ſmall 
quantities, Actively, to drink a very ſmall 
quantity, ; | | | 

Ap, 3: a fmall draught or mauthful. 
SIPHON, 8. [Fr. o1$9v4q« Gr.] a crooks 
tube having one leg longer than the other, and 
uſed in drawing liquors out of veſſels, 

$ SIR, 8. [.br, fro Brit. uw, Heb; fre, 
Fr.] a title of reſpect, ufed- where we cere- 
moniouſly give another the preference, The 
title of a knight or baronet, and generally ad- 


cauſe that joint was once knighted by one of 
our kings in a fit of good humour, . 

SIRB, S: [Fr.] in poetry, a father, 4 
complimental addreſs to a great perſonage, 4- 
plied in common language to beaſts. 

SI'REN, S. [Lat.] an imaginary monſter, 
ſuppoſed to have a human face and a bird's body, 
der enticed men by its ſinging and devour: 

em. 

SI'RR AH, S. [contrafted from Sir and al 
a word conveying reproach and inſult. 

SYRUP, or SY'RUP, 8. [Arab.] a0, 
_—_ juice boiled to à conſiſtence with 
ugar. 

SI'STER, 8. [| ſewoflar, Goth. ferrifr, 
and ſyfler, Sax, 7x ſera, Ruff. Scha. 


and Boh. zu/tcr, Belg.] a woman born of th: 

fame parents with another perſon, Figur 
tively, a woman of the ſame kind, manner, - 
ſentiments, or perſuaſion. Siſter in lato, 1 a 
huſband's or wife's ſiſter, f 
To SIT, V. N. [preter- I ſat; firan, Goll e 

ſitan, Sax.] to reſt upon the buttocks. . 
be in a-ſtate of reſt. To reſt or preſs as à bur C 
then. To ſettle or abide, To brood, apple en 

to birds. To be placed at a table. To be #: : 
member in any. ſolemn aſſembly. To declin in 
being engaged or to make a party. Toſi # i 
to change a lying poſture for a fitting one. I. kr 
watth-or refrain from going to bed. Activeh of 
to keep one's ſeat, followed by a reciprocal nc | 

noun ;. to place on a ſeat, 21 

SITE, 8. [| fitus, Lat.] ſituation of or 
place with reſpect to another. ay - 
SIFHE, 38. [be, Sax, this word bei! — 
variouſly ſpelt, Johnſon prefers this as the mo iro 
Gmple and moſt agreeable to etymology] 2 
crooked blade joined to a pole and uſed in ms &e 
ing. „ ; 
SIUTUATE, Adi. [ fitus, Lat,] pH =: 
with reſpect to any thing elſe. Placed. 5 
SITUA'TION, S. Fr.] pofition' or ==c 
with reſpect to ſomething elſe. Condition 8 
ſtate. ' TY x deſs 
sIx, Adj, [ ſaifs, Goth. fix, Sax. 15 * : 
: | To | 


twice three, the next in order after five. Io b 
fixes and ſevens, is to be in a ſtate of diſorde 


SUNLESS, Adj, frce from ſin. 


confuſion, and danger... 
SP'X-PENCE, S. a filver coin va 


ö 


declin 

i; up 
a 
tively 


al pro 


8 K 1 
half gie, or as many pence as its name | 
SI/X-SCORE, S. fix times twenty, er one 


d twenty. „ 
Rus. ] fox and ten. ö 
2 4 | NTH, Adj . reel the 


EH, Adj. [ Je Goth. 


Lat. e 
os, ET 


Lr Sar.) the | 
cles e be 


ance. Any viſcous or — Ark 
To SIZE, V. A. to arrange or place ac- 
cording to bulk. To beſmear with any viſcous 
or glutinous ſubſtance. 
SVPZER, 8. from Axe] an inferior ſcho- 
ode Cambridge, ſynonimous to a fervitor at 
ord. 


SVZY, 4 5 viſcous or glutinous. 
| SKAIN, 8. (gage, Fr. ] a knot of thread | 
or 


ToSKATT, to ſlide on the ice with Skaits. 

SKATE, K * Sax.] a flat fea 
th. A kind armed with iron and 
uſed in fliding on the ice, 

SKEAN, S. Ir. and Erſe, ſagene, Sax.] 2 
tort ſword or Knife. 

SKE/GGER, S. à ſmall filmon, bred of 
ſuch as never go into the ſea, 

SKELETON, . Jentkerog, Gr. from 
, Gr.] in anatomy, an aſſemblage of | Belg 
il the bones bf an animal cleared from their 

fiſh, and difpoſed in their natural fituation. 
An afſembly of the ipal parts. 

SKEPTIC, SCE/PTIC, S. [from cxemlopeas, 
Se] one who doubts or. pretends to doubt of 

every thing, 

SK 'PTICAL, SCE/PTICAL, Adj. belong- 
ing to a ſkeptic — of every thing. 


SKE PTIC ISM, ScEPTICISM, S. ap- 
ae Ja pretence or profeſſion of 
thing. 


every 
SKETCH, s. R= Lat.] an outline 


er rough draught. 
To SKETCH, V. APs to trace the autlines of 
a picture. To lay ; down 2 rough draught or plan. 
SKE'WER, $. [ fieve, Dan. ] a wooden or 


iron pin, B 


IS A es A. to faſten with 
EN any 
e 
he IPA S. feſeatlke, Fr.] a fmall ket- 


To SKIM, V. A. fre Sea. 


1 looſe, or not drawn tight. 


SLA 


To SKIN, V. A. to flay or ſtrĩp frip the thin 
2 — with Shins. To cover” the fur- 
face, uſed with ver, eu 1 
— — SKINNY, Adj. confifing only of Pr 


Wanting fleſh. - 
* To SKIP, v. x. | Ital. rer 
Fr.] to fetch quick bh To 5 by 


gagement, leſs than a pi hare A conteft, 
To SKVRMISH, V. N. K carmoutber, 
Fr.] to fight in mall partie t coming 


th | to a general engagement. 


SKIRT, 8. [ surte, 1.1 "hon . 2 
garment which- looſe below the waift. 
The edge of a garment.” An cdye or border of 
a country, 
ae SKIRT, v. A. to border or run along 

edge. 

SKETTISH, - Adj. ae, Dan. hero, 
Belg} fey, or eafily 4, [he = | 

; fickle, 

SKONCE, 8. fee Scoxce, ' | 

SKREEN, S. fre Sckzzx. 

. SKEUE, Adj. {the etymology is uncertain] 
— See Asx ZW. | 

SKULL, S. {s#o/a, II.] is. 

SKY, S. [Ay, I. and Dan.] the region 
of the cone The heavens. * The weather. 
| SKY--LIGHT, 58. a window eras 


* in on the cieling. 
wenn 3. — puddle. e 
o SLABBER, V. flabben, [abberen, 

Relg.} to let the ſpittle fall out of the mouth. 
To ſhed or pour any ay i 1 je Ec. 
SLACK, Adj. | fleac, Sax. flaken, III.] 
Remits, or not di- 
ligent. Slow, applied to motion. | Weak; or 
not holding faft. 

To SEACE, or SLACKEN, V. N. to be 
remiſs or | To fall to pieces. To 
grow loofe. To languiſh. Aively, to looſen- 
To remit. To eaſe. To relieve or unkind, 
applied to the min. 

SLACR, S. coal broken into duft. » 

SLA/CKNESS;, S. want of tinhtneds. At- 
tention, , or force. 

SLAG, S. the drofs of metal. 

SLAIN, participle paſſive of Star. 
| To SLAKE, V. A. . to Skinner 
from flack ; but rather from fect, Il. to ex- 

iſh or quench] to quench} or extinguiſh. 
To temper with water. Tenn. Neuter ly, 


1 


to to grow lefs tight. 

- To SLAM, V. [lems IL ſcblagan, 

fax har += ins or To fling a door 
violence. 


Te SLANDER, v. A. [eſcaiaundre, Fr. 

ſcandalum, Lat.] to ſpeak ill of another ſalſely- 
LA NDER, S. a falſe report or 

A diſgrace. 

SLANG, preter of Sr res. 


SLANT, or SLANTING,, A. [ lues 


SKIN, S. [sheina, R. che 
— of deb. 55 Das 


Oblque, 
Belg. 2 5 302 SLAP, 


i 

 * Þ 

ASE Sgt vo 

8 LE 
1 f 


[ /cblap, Teut.] a 
hand open, or ſomething flat, 
To SE ASH, V. A. [ ſlaſe, IN; 


. 


sLAp, s. 


blow with the | 
] to-cut, or 
wound with long cuts, Neuterly, to ſtrike at 
random with a ſword, '/ „ 
SL ASH, S. a' cut or wound. 
dee ů (. a AAA 
SLATE, S. [from flit, or eſclate, Fr.] 
grey foffile ſtone, which: eaſily ſlits into thin 
pieces, and is uſed to cover houſes or to write 
on. f l OE 
To SLATE, V. A. to cover a roof with 


Nate. 4 e 
SLA TTERN, S. [ flaetti, Swed. ] a. wo- 
man who is negligent and ſlovenly in her dreſs. 
SLAVE, S. [eſclave, Fr. ſlaga. Ruſſ. fuga, 

| * one taken priſoner in war, or bought 
and obliged to ſerve a perſon during life. | 
To SLAVE, V. N. to drudge or labour 
very hard. | : 3% 
SLA'VER, S, [/, I. ſaliva, Lat.] 
ſpittle running from the mouth, RR 
To SLA'VER, V. N. = SLABBER] to 
be ſmeared with ſpittle. To let ſpittle drop 
from the mouth. Actively, to ſmear with 


ſpittle. | | 
ndition of a perſon 


A cut in 


; SLA'VERY, 8. the co 
who has loſt his liberty, 
SLAU/GHTER, 8. | 
Sagan or flegan; Sax,] deſtruction by the 
ſword, including the idea of multitude, _- 
ps To SLAU'GHTER, V. A. to maſſacre or 
Kill. * 4 . 
SLA!VISH, Adj. like a ſlave. Mean; 
baſe, * 4 | 
To SLA, V. A. [preter. few, part. paſt. 
Hain; flaban, Goth. ſlean, Sax.] to kill or 
put to death. 8 
SLEA/ZY, Adj. | aich, Goth, flith, 
fled, Dan.] a car- 


- 


Sax. ] weak, or wanting ſubſtance. 


SLED, S. [ fade, Run. 
riage drawn without wheels. 


* 


SLEDGE, S. {| „erg, Sax, flæggla, Il. 


a large heavy hammer. A carriage without 
- wheels, or with very ſhort ones; more properly 


Here Adj. [Haibt, Goth, ſlitbe, Sax. 

Necht, Belg.) ſmooth. - Gloſly, _ | 
To SLEEK, V. A. to comb ſmooth and 

even. To render ſoft, ſmooth, or gloſly. 

To SLEEP, V. N. [pret. and part. paſſ. 
ert; , Goth, fleepun, Sax.] to take 
one's reſt with a total ſuſpenſion of all the fa- 
- culties of the mind. To reſt or be motionleſs. 
To live without care or thought, followed by 

er. To be 3 5 
SLEEP, 8. [ fep, Goth. „ Sax. : 
Ruff. ] that 14 — phirt 8 85 | ue: 
fectly at reſt, and external objects act on the 
organs of ſenſe, without exciting their uſual 
ſenſations. — | 
SLEEPLESS, Adj; without ſleeping, 
SLEE'PY, Adj. drowſy or diſpoſed to ſleep. 
Kot awake. Cauſing ſieep. 
_ SLEET, S. [ fer, Dan.] ſmall 
falling in fingle particles. 
Fo SLEET, V. N. to ſnow in 


þ 


# + 


hail or ſnow 


a | without fleeyes, Wanting propriety or effec, 


| Sleight of band, the tricks of dexterity of : 


by negligence, 


SLIP, S. the act of 


W 8 L I mM , 

SLEEVE, s. //, Sax.) that part Fe 
garment which covers the arms, A knot or 
ſkain, © The ravell'd ſleeve of care,” Sr. 
To laugh in one's ſleeve, is to laugh at another 
unknown to him; from ſleeve, Belg. a cover, 
To hang on one's ſleeve, is to be dependant, 

SLEE/VELESS, Adj, wanting ſlee vez; 


Unreaſonable, or groundleſs. 
SLEIGHT, S. [ fayd, III.] an artful trick. 


juggler. | 5 
SL. ENDER, . Adj. ,[ flendir, Belg.] thin or 
ſmall in circumference, Small in the wait. 
Not bulky or ſtrong. Small, applied to income, 
SLEPT, participle of Sr. zz, 
SLEW, preter. of Stay. ._- 
- To SLICE, V, N. [ flrtten, Sax. ] to cut 
into flat pieces, or parts, To cut or divide. 
SLICE, 8. [ flite, Sax.] à broad piece cut 
off. A broad head fixed in a handle, 
SLID, preter. of Stribx. 


. To SLIDE, V. N. [preter. ſlid, part. pa t 
ſiidden; Slidan, fidende, Sax.] to paſs along 
{moothly, To move without lifting up the B 
feet, To paſs unnoticed, To paſs inſenſibly fa 
from good to bad. Actively, to paſs imper. g 

| ceptibly, uſed with nu. 3 
SLIDE, S. a ſmooth and eaſy paſſage, A in 
ſmooth path worn on the ice by ſliding, 4 : 
ſlow or. even courſe, 5 lic 

_ SLIGHT, Adj. [ Hiebe, Belg.] ſmall or in- 
confiderate, applied to value, Weak, applict 
to argument or ſtrength. 128 | 

* SLIGHT, S. a contemptuous neglect. An of 
artiſice. Rs „5 ny et 3 

To SLIGRT, V. A. to neglect or con- act 
temns To diſregard. To treat or perform | 
careleſsly. [2 N i 750 Ut 

SLIGHTNESS, S. weakneſs, Nel Has 
gence. or diſregard, | 

SLIM, Adj. ſlender, 8 clo; 

SbIME, S. [ ſim, Sax, ſligm, Belg. ] viſcou . 
mire, TS an 
SLM, Adj. viſcous; covered with ſlime neſ⸗ 

SLING, S. [ingan, Sax. ingen, Beg. < 
a kind of weapon made with a ftrap and tut plac 
ſtrings, by which a body is eaſt at a diſtance a fe; 
by jirking it and loaſing one of the ftrings, , $ 
bandage worn to ſupport a broken limb. Friſ. 

To SLING, V. A. to throw by a ling Late 
To hang looſely by a ftring. To move or ra Not 
by means of a rope and crane. - the f 

To SLINK, V. N. ſpreter. sun; Slingat SE 
Sax. ] to ſneak or ſteal out of the way. blind 

To SLIP, V. N. [sﬆipan, Sax. 11e Te 
Belg.] to ſlide or not tread firm, To move ber, 
fly unexpectedly out of its place. To re or 122 
lily or unperceived, To fall into a fault“ ac 


error. To eſcape or be worn out of the m. 
morty. Actively, to convey ſecretly... To lt 
To ſeparate twigs from 27 
by tearing them off. To let looſe, apple“ 
a dog · To throw off any reſtraint. Toi! 
over negligently. „ ox 725 i 
ſlipping; 2 falſe i” 


toc 


ſmall particler. | 
} 


An error or miſtake, A twig from the 


% 


Rock. A leaſh or ſtring in which 2 dog is 


8 LU 


held. An eſcape.” & long narrow piece. A 
narrow gallery on the ſides of the theatre. 

SLVPPER, S. a ſhoe, fometimes without a 
hind quarter. F 

'SLYPPERY, Adj. ſmocth, glib; not af- 
fording firm footing. Hard to Hold or keep. 
Uncertain,  Fickle. Unchafte; 7 

To SLTF,, . [preter. and part.” #lr, and 
nel; sliran, Sax.) to cut lengthwiſe, 

SLIT, S. fSax.] a OO oy N 
opening. 

To SLIVE, or SLYVER, v. "A 2 Fan, 
Sax. ] to ſplit, or cut off 2 large piece ngth- 
wiſe, 

SLYVER, S. a flit; ora large p: ece cut off. 

SLO BBER, S. ſee SLASPER. 

SLOE, do, Sax. lone, Dan. I the fruit of 
the black orn. 

sLOOP, S. a ſmall ſhip. 

To SLOP, V. A. fo ſcatter water about. 

SLOP, S. [Sax. Slave, Belg.] a pair of 
trowſers or open breeches, 

SLOPE, Adj. Lap. Belg. looſe ;  kopen, 
Belg. } oblique, declining ;* applied to any fur- 
face, one of whoſe ſides approaches nearer the 
ground than the ther. 

SLOPE, 8. an oblique dirzction or declin- 
ing ſurface 

To SLOPE, V. A. to form: . or IEP ob- 
Uquely. Neutetlv, to declare. 

SLO PPT, Adj, [see Sr] miry or wet. 

SLOT, S. [:/ad, II.] the track of a deer. 


SLOTH, S. [clæweb, lervth, Sax. ] want] 


of vigour or expedition. Lazinels: 

SLO/THFUL, Adj. flow in motion or 
action, | 

SLOUCH, 8. fformerly ſpelt nach; 4% -i 
2iti, Sclav.] a downcaſt look; a perſon who 
has an ungainly, heavy, or downifh look. 

To SLOUCH, V. N. to have a downeaft 
clowniſh look. : 

SLOfVEN, 8. Lag. Belg, rolpwas, Brit.] 
a man who bas no regard to neatneſs or clean- 
neſs of erefs. 

, SLOUGH, 8. Cg, Belg.] a deep mĩry 
place. A bole full of dirt. ＋ he fin which 
a ſerpent has caſt off. The foul part of a ſore. 

SLOW, Adj. «claw, law, Sax. s/euno, + 
Friſ.] wanting wi tneſs, applied to motion. 
25 applied to time. Dull, or inactive. 

Not eaſily provoked. In compofitioh, i Bas 
the ſenſe of an adverb. 

SLO'W-WORM, S. [alawyrm, Sat] the 
blind worm. 

To SLU'/BBER, V. A. [perhaps from lab- 
ber, or 5/oboer] to do any thing in an imperfect 
or lazy manner, To ſtain or daub. To cover 
in a coarſe manner. 


SLUG, S. [Dan. «lack, Belg.] a heavy, | 


ſleepy, and lazy perſon. An obſtruction. A 
ow creeping fnail, An oval piece of metal: 


uled in loading a gun, from aecg, Sax · a ham-. 
mer head, 
To SLUG, V.N. tobe lazy or move flowly. 
SLU'GGARD, 8. 


a be too much given 


is] SLUICE, s. [vayje, 


' | 


SMI 
Pelg. eſcluſe, Fr. 
ſclrſa, #rat:} 2 watergate or vent for water that 
is pent up. 
To SLUICE, v. A. to let out by flood- 
gates. To wet with a large quantity of water. 
| To SLUMBER, v. N. 
dugineren, Belg.] to fleep-flightly or imperſectly. 
Figuratively, to be in a ſtate of negligence. 
Actively, to be To ſtun. 
SLUMRBER, 8. light and imperfect ſleep. 
: SLUNG, the preter. and participle paſf. of 
LING» - 


— 


Ek di ne V. A. fsloore, Belg. 
or To paſs lightly ; to 
To eheae. 15 
SLUR, S. a faint reproach. A light dif- 
grace, 
SLUT, 5. Pad, Belg.} a woman who 


or miſs. 


or buſineſs. 

SLV, Adj. [slith, Sax. oe, Ruff.] "OY 
ly infidious or malicious. Crafty. 

.SLYNESS, 8. HT the quality (f 
being deſigningiy arctut. 

To SMACK, v. N. [muecken, Sax.] to 
have a tate. To mike 2 noiſe by the fudden 
ſeparation of the lips after having preſſed them 
ſtrongly together, To kiſs fo as to be heard. 
Activelv, to make a quick and ſm̃art noiſe. 

SMACK, 8. a tafte, or favour. A ſmall 
quantity. Aloud kiſs. A fmart and fharp 


| noiſe, A ſmall ſhip, from fnacca, HI. | 
SMALL, Adj. [Sax, ſmal, Belg. ſinaan, 
III.] tte in fize, quantity, quality, import 


ance, or value. 
| SMALL-COAL, 8. little wood coals uſed 
in lighting fires. 

SMALL- CRAFT, 8. a httle veſſel below 
the rank of a fhip. 

SMALL-POX, S. a contagious diſeaſe, 
conſiſting of A general eruption of puſtules 
tending to ſuppuration, and ns with 
a fever. 

SMART, S. [-5 ſmeorta, Sax. jmerten, Belg. ] 
a quick, arp, and pungent pain, applied both 
to the. body and mind. 

To SMART, V. N. f poor ran, Sax. 
PRE Belg. ] to feel a quick and lively Pain, 
either of body or mind. 

SMART, Adj. N arp pain. Quick, 

Bl 


vigorous, or active. 


lively, and neatly dreſſed. 
SMATCH, 8. [corrupted from ſmack] 
a taſte or twang... 

To SMA'TTER, V. N. to have 2 ffght 
taſte or a ſuperficial and imperfet knowledge, 
To talk ignorantly. 

SMA'TTER, S. imperfe&t or ſuperficial 
knowledge. 

To SMEAR, V. A. [| fneran, Sax. ſmaren, 
Belg.] to ſpread with any thing viſcous; to 
ſort. 

SMITH, 8. Lb, Sax. ſeth, Teut. 
one who farges wth a hammer, One 2 

1 C 3 5 | works 


io 5 and 9 


1 


* 


[ slumeran, Sax. 
SLUNK, the pret. and part. paff. of Srixx.' 


to ſully 


x-gards neither cleanlineſs or decency in dreſs 


SMART, S. a perſon remarkably driſc, | 


* 


x1 I *& 

Xa; 44>} 2 8. N. A. «Nv AIG? 91 
d metals. A. perſon who” err 
thi LAT FE 

SMITHER or SEE 8. the 
ſuit. > 2 


or forge of | "0 
SMVTTEN, virtioiple paffirs 0 361m. 
SMock, 8. . Sax. ] the under linen 

e of a woman. Uſed Judicrouſly for 

an thing belonging particularly to a woman. 
IM O CK FACED, Adj. er F hav-| 

ing a 1 — face. 

: SMOKE, 8. | ſmeoc,. Sai ed Belg.] 
the ſooty or blackiſh cloud eh aſcends: from | 
anything burning. Th 

To SMOKE, V. N. to 2290 2 dark cloud 
or Echaldeldn"froml afy*-thing burning.. - Figu- 
ratively, to burg or be kindled. To move 
with ſuch "apidity- as to raiſe duſt or ſmoke, 

To uſe tobacco in a pipe. Toſmell or hunt out. 

Actively, to ſcent or dry in ſmoke. To ſmell 
or find out. To ſneer or ridieule to one's face. 

SMOOTH, Adj. {;ſmeth, ſmoeth, Sax. 
having no unevennels or aſperity on the ſurface. 

Sloſſy; equal, or. without any bounds or jirks, 

applied to motion. Mild or ſoothing, 

To SMOOTH, v. A. do level, or make 

a ſurface even. To free from 8 

To free from harſhneſs, applied to ſound. To 

palliate or ſoften, applied to excuſe. To calm 

or 81045 To eaſe. 

SMO TE, preter. of SMITE. 

o SMO/THER, V. A. 1 85 Sax.) 

to ſuffocate by ſmoke, or by the oppreſſion 4 

ſomethitig which hinders a perſon from breath- 

ing. Figuratively, to ſuppreſs. Neuterly, to 
ſmoke without vent. 25 0 be e or kept 


Jow. 

SMOU,LDER ING, or SMOU!LDRY, 
Part. Adj. Se, Belg. 1 burning or ſmoking 
for want' Ry vent. 

SMUG, Adj. [ ſmuckea, Belg.] nice 
ſpruce ; dreſſed neatly. 

To SMU/GGLE, v. A. [ ſmockelen, Belg.] 
o run goods, or to import or export 1 
without paying the cuſtoms. 
SMU/GOLER, S. one who imports or ex- 

Ports goods without paying the cuſtoms. 

SMur, 8. [ rittec, Sax, ſmette, Belg. 
mecke, Ruff. a ſpot made with ſoot or coa 

lacknefs gat ered on corn. Immodeſt language. 

"To SMT, V. A, to ſtain or mark with 
x or coal, To tarniſh with mildew, 
"TD SMUTCH, V. A. to blaeken with 
ſmoke. 

; SNACK, S. from ſnatch] a ſhare. 

"SNA'FFLE, S. ſnavel, Belg.] a bridle 
which eroſſes the noſe. 

SNAG, 8. [ihe etymology uncertain] a 
Jag or ſharp protuberance. A tooth left by it- 
; _ Jett or ſtanding out beyond the reſt, 

SNAIL, S. [ſnegl, Sax. ſaegel, Belg.] a 
1 - which creeps with its ſhell on its 
back. 5 iguratively, a flow or ſluggiſh perſon. 

E, S. ¶ ſnaca, Sax. * Belg.] a 
1 of the ee. kind, . 


0 SNAP, V. A. to break at once, or to 


*" break ſhort. To firike with a ſnapping noiſe. 
7 bite, To catch MAP and N 


a 


| 


4 


, 


| 


x 


l 


4 


8 * | 'Þ + 5 4 
ay 913 1.x. Kel mth * 


o treat with Harp language. N terly, to 
brittls; or - break. with a\. ſmart — To 
an-effort to bite. ö 

SNAP, S. the act of breaking. tort. A 
greedy, perſon. A. quick any 55 bite. 4 
ener, 8. 8 foldier's b 

. 20 ier's 2p, 

'SNARE, 5. | ſears. Syed. Jrarc, Dan. 

any thing ſet to catch an animal. Any thing 

in which a perſon is entrapped, OE un- 

pany ep dune. | 
To SNARL, V. N. | x8 ble] to 


| growl, applied to the noiſe made by a dog, &c. 


when angry. Figuratively, pk rough, or 
in ſharp Ianguage- 

To:SNATCH,. v. A. 15 ſraclen, Belg.] to 
ſeize any thing haſtily. tranſmit or carry 
ſuddenly. Neuterly, to bite or . at ſome- 
thing eagerly. 

SNATCH, S. an haſty and eager catch or 
ſeizure. A ſhort fit of vigorous. action. A 
ſmall or broken part. | 

To SNEAK, V. N. [ ſnican, Sax. ſnige, 
Dan.] to creep ſlily; to come.or go as if afraid 
to'be ſeen. To behave: in 3 mean and ſervile 
manner. 

SNEAKER, S. a large veſſel of drink. 

To SNEAP, V. A. [a corruption of ſr, 


or ſriap, a reprimand] to reprimand or check, 
To EN 


SNEAP, 8. a check or reprimand. 
To SNEER, V. A. [properly derived from 
to | the ſame root as ſnore or ſnort]. to ſhow con- 


tempt by an oblique look, © To ſhow. contemrt 
{ obliquely, To praiſe in a jeering manner. 


SNEER, S. the act of i Jronically, 
A look of contemptuous ridicule. + 
To SNEEZE, V. A. [nieſan, Sax, nieſen, 


'Belg.] to expel. wind forcibly and audibly 


through the noſe. 

To SNIB, V. A. [ ſnibbe, Dan.] to check, 
nip, or reprimand. 

SNICK and SNEE, 5 2 combat with 
knives, .- 5 of : 

To SNICKE v. 4 mgger| to 
laugh ſlily, or to laugh i in one” (far fo * 

To SNIFF, or SNVFFLE, v. A. [ /rifs, 
Swed.] to draw the breath audibly up the noſe. 

To SNIVGGLE, v. N. to catch els in 


| their holes by means of a' hook baited and ticd 


to a _— a 10 : 
To SNIP, V. 4. „ Belg. to cu 
at once with ſciflars. 2 
SNIP, S. a cut made vith {eiffurs. A 
{mall red. 
SNI'VEL, S. [ ſnavel,, or ſnove], Teut.] 
the viſcous humbur of the noſe. ä 
To.SNI'VEL, V. N. to fun at the noſe 
Figuratively, to cry like a child, 
To SNORE, V. N. [ ſnorken, Belg.] to 
breathe audibly through the noſe in ſleep. 
SNORE; S. an hard and audible breathing 
through the noſe in ſleep, 
Te SNORT, v. A. [ ſnorken, Belg.] to 
breathe ſhort and audibly through wle noſe like 
a hi Tie. f 1 — 
e le. ; "ot; on 


_ 


ebftruQting the reſpiration. 


50B. 


'SNOT, S. [Belg, Jnote, Sax, ] the gry + 
humour of the noſe; Tt: Ae, Ito 


' SNOUT, 8. T , 'Belg.] the” noſe of x 


hog, '&c, The noſe of a man, in 
The noſe or end vf any open pipe. t7x i: 


SNOW, S. | fridir,*Goth. ſnow! 852. 2 


meteor formed in the middle region of the air 
of vapours raiſed by the fun, c. whoſe parts 
are there congealed us returned tothe cart in 
white flakes, MIL FIG 
To SNOW, V. VN, fois, Sax. feu. 
ven, Belg.] to fall in white flakes. 27 
2 111 Belg.] ber kr 


2 SNUB, 7 | ö 

SNUFF, S. af, Belg 1 that 2 the 
wick of a candle which is burnt' black and be- 
comes uſeleſs. © A candle almoſt burnt out. 
Reſentment expreſſed by drawing the breaths 
audibly up the noſe. Tobacco ground to pow- 
der taken up themoſe, 

To SNUFF, V. A. ¶ gnaſſen, Belg] to 
draw up the noſe together with the breath. 
To ſcent, To crop the wick of | a candle, 
Neuterly, to ſnort or draw the breath by the 
noſe. To ſhow ON vy drawing the breath 
audibly up the noſe. 


SNU'FFERS, 8. an infirameint Fi wbieh 0 


the wick of a burning candle is clipped. 

To SNU*FFEE, V. Fre T JE Belg. 
to ſpeak 1 the: noſe;” 54 
N SNUG, V N. 12 Jmger, Belg.]- to ie 
Cc 2 _ . > 1 
* SNUG, Ag. cloſe or free from * ncanve- 
nience or notice. 

TO SNUG, or SNU'GGLE,' v. N.: to le 
cloſe together, © 

SO, Adv. Hua, Goth, and Sax. foo;Belg.] 
h Teut.] when anſwering to u, in lilee man- 

In ſuch à degree or manner. Thus. 
kor this cauſe or reaſon. When anſwered by 
ar, on theſe terms,” or on this condition. Pro- 
vided; ©" When uſed as an rags beginning of | i 
a ſentence, it imphes ; well. Sv mueb as, im" 
plics how much ſoever, So ſo, implies indif- 
ferently. So eben, implies therefore. | 

To SOAK, V. N. [ ocian, Sax. ] to lie 
ſometime" Reeped in moiſture. Tos enter by 
degrees into the pores. © To drink intempe- 
rately, Actively, to keep in moiſture till it 
88 8 [ ſup; Sax. fopo, Lats) ſub- 

AX. 7 11 
ſtance uſed i in wathing, bee a lixivium of 
vegetable aſhes and ſome unctuous ſubſtance. 

SO'AP-BOILER, S. one who makes ſoap. 

To SOAR, V. N. [ foreve, Ital.] to-fy or 
mount aloft: .withont any viſible motion of the 
wings. To ment or riſe high. | | 

SOAR, S. a towering flight. 

To SOB, V. N. ſeofaa, Sax, ſobben, Beig.] 
to fetch a eerie ſigh, To heave audibly 
with convulfive ſorrow. | 

, 


SOB, S. a convulfive ſigh cauſed by forrow 


SO/BER, Adj. "i ſobre, Fr. ſobrius, Lat.] 
temperate, or not intoxicated with liquors, | 


SOL. 


To SO/BER, v. 4. % ene or free from. 
7] deunkenefs; * A. 124 

SO'BERNESS, or SOBRIETY, 8. 4 7 
rate, Fr.] temperance in drink; Freedom 
from any inordi nate paſſion. 
„ S. . Fr.] in la, a te- 
formed to — of e cit 

SO/CIABLE,-' Adj. Fr. fociabifis, for 
fit to be joined together. Fricadly 3 converſa- 
ble; inclined to company. 

SQ@O*/CIABLENESS, S. the quality of being 
affable ; inclined to and fit for company. ä 

SO/CIAL, Adj. [ focralis, Lat.] relating to 
+4 fociety.. Fit for-company ot conv 

SOCFETY,. S. [ ſeciere, Fr. ſocietas, Lat.] | 
the-union of many in one common intereſt. 
Seyeral perſons united together by rules in one 
common intereſt. Company. Partnerſhip. 

SOCK, S. [ ſoce, Sax. ſocke, Belg. ſeccus, 
Lat. pet in a. ſhoe between the ſole 
and the foot... The thoe of the ancient come - 
dians. Poetically, -. comedy. 

SO'CKET, S. ¶ ſoucherre, Fr.] any hollow 
pipe; generally applied to the hollow part of a 
candleſtick. The hollow of. mne eye; a cavity 
in which any thing is inſerted. . 
SOD, S. [ ſeed, B N 6 
Tee e 
SOD, preter. of ee 
SO/DDEN, - paſſive of Szr THE. 

To SO/DER, or SOLDER; V. A. ¶ onder, 
Fr. ſeudoren, Belg. but generally ſpelt ſo/der, and 
then derived from ſoldare, Fr. or- ſolu L. 
to cement or join by metal. 

50 DER, or SOL DER, S. metal WE in 
joining things togeth:r. 

SOEVER, Adv, at all; any; generally 
uſed in compoſition with ſeme pronoun, 

SOFA, = Mens 1 a ſplendid fear. covered 
with carpets: - | 
SOFT, Adj. [Sax. 722 Belg. J 5 9 
ing to the touch, oppoſed to hard. Sumptuous 
or delicate, - applied to dreſs. Ductile; yield- 
ing; mild ; -meck.; Applied to temper. Ti- 
morous. -Ealy or gentle; applied to motion. 
Effeminately nice, Weak or -fmple, applied 
to the leaning; Geatle or dow, applied 


to ſound. 


SOFT. Interject. ſtop; hold; not ſo faſt. 

To SO FTEN, V. A. to make ſo as it may 
eaſily retain or yield to any impreſſion. To 
mollify, compoſe, or make leſs angry or fierce. 
To affect with pity, Neuterly, to grow leſe 
bard, leſs cruel, or leſs obſtinate. : 

To SOIL, V. A. Aar, Sax.] to vr 
dirty; to flain.; to hag. the colaur by dirt 

To dung. 

SOIL, S. dirt or foulials; ; Ground; or 
earth conſidered with reſpe& to its qualities for 
growth, from. ſal, Fr. nts Lat. A country 
or land. Dung. 


e SO'JOURN, v. N. [ fojourncr, Fr. 


ſeggiernare, Ital.} to dwell i in a foreign country 


for a time. 


Je SOLACk, V. A. 'F-ſolacier, Fr. folaz- 


Not overpowered by drink; free from any in- 


«diate paſſion, Serious or grave. 


e ſelatium, Ls). to comfort, or make 


he ig vin 4 qe a perſoa 


: | \ > : L 
850 L S ON 


a perſon leſs ſenſible of ants, Neuterly, | | $0O{LO, 8. wang agg . by u ſin ex 
= to take comfort. OY 1722 or played by a fingleanfirument, .. by: 
| S$O'LACE;S..comfort. .. Aby — SO'LSTICE, 8, Lr: ,ſofSitium, Lat.] het co 
x | renders. a rloh. leſs Rate of colamitye. point, fie. the tropics. of Capricorn and th 
4 SO'LA SO'LARY,,. Adj. | ſelare, Fe, | zeyond which the ſun never $oes, and foems va 

Kari, Lat], being of, d. belonging 10 the | to, can gn. ſome e, . 1 

\ ſun . 2 ers A dete to the to 
ö SOLD, preter, of Fat. e eee tu 
Y SO/LDAN,'S: fee Seren. ][ SOLUBLE, Adj. Lill, Lats] capable fl :x 
p Te SO'L RR, V. A. ſee Sb fo having its parts ſeparated or diſſolved. fer 

| | SO'/LDIER, $1 ſoldat, Fr. of ſolidus, Lat.] To SOLVE, V. A. [fis; te clear th 
1 u perſon Wh ſerves under a commander in an br explain any thing di 1 as '? - co 
army; originally one who fights for pay. '» | | ;$OLUGTION, 8. Fro ſalutio, Lat. the K 
= - SOLLDIERY.. S, the body of foldiem. act of explaining any thing difficult. I He act al 
= SOLE, S. (%, Per. nan, Arm.] the of ſeparating ot diſſolving. Any. thing whoſe er 
bottom of the foot. . Figuratively; | the foot. parts are ſeparated or diſſolvedG. ge 
| "That part of a ſhoe which reſts on che ground. | SOME, from (an, San. ie uſed.in, compo- F. 
| AﬀtShe> on dd} toc | Gtion. after! adjeckives and Eee, nad T 
A SOLE, v. A. to put a new ale on a iniplies — or a great degree. Pe 

SOME, Adj. { ſem, ſum, - Sax, ] more or w) 

SOLE, Adj. [ fob, Fr. folks, Lat.] angle; leſs, uſed indeterminately. Certain, perſons, | fie 

only. In law, not married. A little. One or any. ne 
SO'LECISM, S. [0X8K40 406, Or.] an im- SO/ME-BODY, $, e perſon, A Peſos of pe 

propet expreſſion. dignity, 1: &% 
SO'LEMN, Adj, [ folemmnis, Lat. ſelemnel, | | SO{MERSAUT, | -SO'MERSET,, Fr, bl: 

Fr.] grave; awful; performed with reverence | | ſommers, Fr, a beam, ſauty- Fr. a leap. Se- 8 

and gravity. mer ſet is only a corruption] a leap by which 2 en 
SOLEMNITY, . F ſelcmite; Fre] a reli- perſon. flings - himſelf from or over a beam, th 

gious, grave, or awful ceremony, or proceſ-¶ and turns over his head at the ſame time. pi; 

Hon. | -SOMERSETSHIRE, one of the counties on 

To SO'LEMNIZE, v. A. [ ſoltmmiſer, Fr.] of England, ſo called from Somerton, for- he 
to perform the ciao of any mien rite, | merly its principal town. It is bounded by ab 

To celebrate. Devonſhire on the W. Dorſetſhire on the 8. ty 

To SQLVCIT, v. A. [ ſelicite, Lat.] to aſk the Briſtol channel or Severn ſea on the N. 2 to 
with great importunity. To excite. To at- | ſmall part of Glouceſterſhire on the N. E. and 7 
tempt, or try to obtain. Wiltchire on the E. This 35-8 very richiand pa 

SOLVCITOUS, Adj. I + FM Lat.] an- large county, being about ſixty miles long ni 
ious, careful, or ee ; uſed with abet, from Oure in the W. to Froome in the E. ed 
and A with for or ef before the ching and about fifty where broadeſt, from Crewkerre an 
which cauſes anxiety ; but for is moſt- proper | in the 8. to Porſhut in the N. In it are 3 Ce 
before ſomething which is to be obtained. { cities, 42 hundreds, 132 vicarages, 385 pa- ou 

SOLID, Adj. | ſelide, Fr. ſolidus, Lat.] riſhes, near 100 villages, and 30 market- H 
having its parts ſo cloſely connected, as not to | towns. It ſends eighteen members to parliz- let 

ſlip or give way on preſſure, oppoſed to fluid. | ment, two for the county, and two for each m 

S or full of matter, oppoſed to hollow. of the following places, vir Briſtol, Both, x * 

Strong, oppoſed to weak. Real or true, op- | Wells, Taunton, Bridgewater, Ilcheſter, Mil- B. 

poſed to fallacious. Groſs, oppoſed to light. | davroe. port, and Minehead; It contains an 

- SO'/LID, S. a thing whoſe. parts will not about 280 00 ſouls, The air is the mildeſt, de 
give way to any flight impreſſion. In geome- | and the ſoil for the moſt; part is the richeſt Pr 
try, the third ſpecies of magnitude, coiragming in all England, the: produce of an acre be- 

length, breadth, and depth, | ing ſometimes from forty and fifty to ſixty [ 

SOLVDITY, S. a property of matter] buſhels of grain. It is deep and Virty travelling 

whereby i it excludes other bodies from the place through this county in winter, the moſt mar- th 

which it poſſeſſes itſelf. Finne; hardneſs, « 4 ſhy parts lying between Bridge water and Ar- Ve 

Truth. Certainty. bridge 3 but in ſummer there is not that length 

SOLVLOQUY, S. [ | folilogue, Er. ſalus and of ground in the kingdom which is ſmoother fon 

Zoguer, Lat.] 2 diſcourſe held in ſolitude, or by | and more pleaſapt. The weſtern; and eaſtern Le 

a perſon who, utters his thoughts in anne parts are hilly and ſtony and though ſome i 

though no one is preſent. . | | roads are ſplaſhy, the bottom is firm. As ty 

SOLITA(RE, S. [Fr.] a . rechuſe 0 or her- its ſoil yaries, ſo does its produce. It abounds 
mit. Ag ornament for the neck, with grain of all kinds, ſupply: home and on 
SO'LITARY, Aj. [ ſebtaire, Fr. ſelita- foreign markets with vaſt quantities. I be 
rivs, Lat.] living alone, remote from com- hills yield mines of coal, lead, and copper. fo 
Dy. Six gle. | Wood thrives here extremely ; and teazles, 4 
SCILIT UDE, S. the Nate of a perſon — — Lak of thiſtles, which the cloth - dreſſers ur, Mt 
is at a diſtance from company. A place re- hardly grow in any place elſe, | Ocre is du 8 
W e or any populous 13 00 wp and about TO ITY hills; and of lay!: | 
5 ; | 


calamina 3% 


a 


8 KN OS 


5 ea 


fields, 2 third with wharts or whirtleber- 


S N 
— S 
—— ere is more dug up in t 
2 From: 
the rickneſs ot the paſtures here are produced 
vaſt quantities of cheeſe, of which the beſt 
7 biggeſt are made at Chedder; not inferior | 
eſan Its oxen are of equal magni- 
* with thoſe of Lancaſhire and Lincolnſhire, 
and ſaid te be of a finer texture; jts valleys 
feed and numbers of and 
thoſe of the fize- The maſtiffs of this 
county axe the boldef of all others of the 
ind at. bull · baĩting- Here are manufactured 


o * 


7  erue: 
gruggets, duroys, to- 
gether with ſtockings and buttons. In the S, 
E. parts are alſo made great quantities of linen. 


S-O-R- 


ainrd.in, 14 verſes, having tua Mage cf | 
four e and two of three verſes each, the 
eighe firft being all i in rwo. rhimes, and the laſt 
containing. ſomething ſtrikingiy beautiful. It 
is ſu 2 yented; by Petarch. | 
SON OUS, Adj. onde, Fr. Onorus,. 
Lat.] loud; > ane. = 4 
SOON, Adv. nn, Soth. n, Sax. ] 
ſhortly after any affizacd time. Early, oppoſed 
to latęg. Readily. As. ſoon as, immediately 
after. At the very time 5 lnſtant. . 
SOOT; 4% [pronounced furs hh S . J 
ſmoak fixed and detained in a 8 
800TH, S. Lſerh, Sax. ] truth. 
To SOOTH, or SOOTHE, V. A. [ geſo- 
thian, Sax, ] to flatter or pleaſe. To foften 
rage, pain, or any inordinate paſſion, To 


The largeft hills in Somerſerſhire are Mendip, | gratif 


Pouldon, and Quantock ; z the firſt abounding 
with lead and coal, the ſecond with corn- 


7:3; of which the middling and army] 
people make pies, or eat them only with mille, | 
e. They are as large as currans, being 
black when ripe, and of à pungent tafte. 
Theſe hills,- eſpecially Mendip, take differ- 
ent denominations, according to the pariſhes 
they confine on. The people of Somerſet are 
plain, downright, and free-bearted ; but, as 
one of their own natives obſerves, whe thinks 
he knows. their temper, They are charge 
Ale, in general, with a little too much po- 
tiveneſs, blunineſs, or reſerve ln converſation z 
tao great a contempt of letters, and too 
much. indifference for the reſt of che world, 
post y from their having too high an opi- 
nion of their own portion in it; yet undoubt- 
c:ly this. ſhire has produced great men in arms | 
and arts, church and ſtate: we have had our; 
Courcies, Gournays, and Blakes, in war; 
our Harringtans and Lockes in ſcience; our 
Hoopers and Hales in the church; our Pow- 
lets, Portmans, Pophams, in the Kate; with 
many others of great note in that claſs.” 
This county, which is in the dioceſ= of | 
Eath and Wells, formerly gave title of Earl, 
and afterwards of Duke, to the 
deſcended from Edward Duke of — the 
protector, and uncle to king Edward VI. ö 
>SO0/MEHOW, Adv. one way or angther. 
I know not how. ; 
SO/METHING, S. „Sax. more 
than nothing. A — Ad- 


verbially, in ſome degree , A, 
SON, 8. pronounced cy 2 Goch. 
eren, Ill. ſans, Sax, func, Ruff. fin, Sclav. 


Leh. and Pol. aun, 
185 ſene, Bel. ] a 


' SON.IN-LAW, S. a man ed to 


e's daughter. 


A na- 


Fo 
To SOO/THSAY, V. N. Fſce SooTn, __ 
noun} to foretell. 

SOO/THSAYER, S, one who n 


future events. ; 


SO/OTY, 
with, ſoot. r 

. Sax. ſe pa, 8 bread 
fleeped in 15 — pan. 

To SOP, V. A. to ficep in dripping or li- 
quor. | 

SO/PHI, 8. ] the emperor of Perſia. 

SO/PHISM, S. hb, Lt-] an argn- 

ment which carries the appearance of truth, but 
leads a perfor: into error. 5 

SOPHTSTICAL, Adj. partaking of the 
nature of a ſophiſm. Fallaciouſly ſubtle. _ 

Tos SOPHYVSTICATE, V. A. Leit n. 
Fr, ] to corrupt or adulterate. 

SO'PHISTRY, S. fallacious reaſoning. . rk 

SORCERER, S. ſercier, F.] 4 . 
or magician. 

SO*RCERY, S. magic. "44 
[_ſordidus, Lat.] foul ; 


SO/RDTD, Adi. 
grofs ; y. Mean; bale. Cayctous, from 
fardige, Fr. 


SORE, S. ¶ ſar, Sax. ſour, Dan.] a place 
which is tender, painful, and has the ſkin off. 

SORE, Adj. painful when touched. Eafiy 
vexed. Violent. 

SORE, Adv. ¶ /eer, Bes.] with painful ve- | 
bemence. With great reluctance or afflictite 

SO RRLLv, Adv. in 3 mean, wretched, 
or deſpicahle manner. 2 | 

SO'RROW, S. { forg, Dan.] uneaſineſs ar 
grief arifing from ſome good loft. 
To SORROW, V. N. | farrgan, Gath.. 


. 8 Sax. > Fr grieve or be afflicted far the 
Ons Teut. ſen, lofs of ſume goo 


SO/RROWEFUL, Adj. Sic ring for ſome 
good loſt. 

SO RRV, Adi. F jor:g, Sax. ] I for 
the loſs of ſome good. Vile or worthleſs, from 


S0 NAT TA, S. [Kal.] 2 tune wholly per- ſaur, III. filth. 


formed by inſtruments. 

SONG, S. [ ſang, Sax.] any words ſet to 
muſic,. A poem. The nates of birds. Po- 
dry. Seng is proverbial for a trifle. 


SORT, S. [ forte, Fr.] a kind, ſpecies, or 
Claſs. A manner or 
To SORT, V. A. [ fertior,, Lat. afſartire, 


Ital.] to ſeparate into diſtinct ſpecies, claſs, 


800 Wr, S, Lr. Janne, Ita! * . To conjoin or put together, 
1 F 


| 
| 
| 


- SOUND, Adj. 


$0DU 


by witb. To reduce to / ordet from 


ute f confufſon. Neuterly, to be Foined with 


others of the ſame ſpecies, followed by jth, 
"SOIRTMENT, $. the «Hap 


. 


to diſtinct kinds, or ſpecies, or of producing 
from a ſtate of dlſorder into one of order, K 


Parcel ſorted. _ 


o S088, V. N. to fit larily, or fall at, 
ae, 5 
SOT, S. | ſote, Pr. and Belg.] a ſtupid per- 
ſon. A perſon ſtupified by drinking. 
SOVEREIGN, Adj. [ ſoverain, Fr. ſovre- 
vo, Span. ] ſupreme, or Having no ſuperior j1 
power, Of the greateſt efficacy. 
 SO'VEREIGN, S. +a ſupreme ruler. 
\SO'VEREIGNTY, S. 1 Fr.] 
higheſt place, power or excellence, _ 
4 S, [ ſous, Fr.] a drain under 


SOUL, S. [ ſawe!, Sax. ſar, Dan. ] the im- 
material ſubſtance Which animates our bodies, 


* 


laward power. A perſon. 
ſund, Sax, ] healthy, or 
without wounds, Right, applied to Know- 


ledge. Stout, Faſt cr profound, applied to 


Neep. - ST. 

SOUND, S. [ fonde, Fr.] a ſhallow ſea 
which may be ſounded, A probe uſed by ſur- 
geons to examine What is out of the reach of 
their fingers. A perception raiſed in the ſoul 
by means of air put into motion, and vibrating 
on the drum of the ear, from ſon, Fr. ſonus, Lat. 

To SOUND, V. A. to ſearch with a plum- 
met. To try or examine. Neuterly, to make 
a noiſe, To excite an idea by likeneſs of 
ſound, from ſore, Lat. To cauſe to make a 
W. - 

SOU'NDLY, Adv. heartily ; ſtoutly; right- 
Ty. Faſt, applied to ſleep. % 

SOUP, S. [| foupe, Fr.] a liquor made by 
boiling fleſh down. 3 

SOUR, Adj. ¶ far, ſurig, Sax. ſur, Brit. 
Perſ. de, Heb.] ſharp to taſte ; 
peeviſh or crabbed of temper. Painful or diſa- 
greeable. . Expreſſive of diflike, applied to the 
countenance. | 

_ Ta. SOUR, V. A. to make ſharp to the 
waſte... To make harſh, To make uneaſy or 
leſs pleafing. Neuterly, to turn fo as-to taſte 

To grow peeviſh, 4 


Sounck, s. Fr.] a fpring. An ongi- 


aal. A firſt producer. ä 
... SOUSE, S. | ſour, Belg. falt] pickle made 
of falt, Any thing parboiled and kept in alt, 


Pickle. | 

To SOUSE, V. A. [from the nonn] to 
parboil and preferve in ſalt pickle. To plunge 
or throw into the water, from ſbeſtban, Perl. 
to plunge under water, £1, | * a bird · on 
its from ſpoſiban, to plunge. Ac- 
8 ſtrike with a ſudden violence. 
SOUTH, S. { ſeth, Sax. ſuyd, Belg. ſud, 
Fr. Ital. and Teut.] that point of the heavens 
xchich is diametrically oppoſite to the north. 
The wind which blows from the ſouth, Sousb- 


ceft-is the point between the E. and 8. 


MAE Soo 
* - 


S. the act of ſeparating in- 


of 


A vital and active principle. Spirit or eſſenee. 


' the county Hantihire ; a borough and 


in | Teſe, which © runs into the 
* 


| 


. SOU'THAMPTON, anciently ZHamtur, 


tram Triſanton; . e. in Britiſh the bay of 


1 


Anton, whence, by contraftion Hanton, and 
e 
'Hamplhire, alſo. à county. of itſelf. It ſtande 
between two large rivers, the Alte of Itching 


| on the E. and the Teſe or Anton on the W. 


which falls here into that called the Southimp- 
ton-water, an arm of che fea running up to it 
for ſome miles, and very deep, ſo that ſhips of 
de tons here ren built jo jt, The river 

tching comes from Wincheſter: and the 
hampton- 
water at Redbridge, comes from Stockbridge 
and the edge of the New-foreft. They are hoth 
navigable for ſome. way up the country, and 
particularly ſervé for bringing down timber, vaſt 
quantities of which lie here upon the thore, 
and are fetched from thence by the ſhip- builders 
a Portouth-400k, Southampton is a mayor- 
town, and ſetws two members to parliament, 


Here is ſaid to be one of the. broadeſt ſtreets in 


England, three quarters of à mile long, well 
payed, and flagged on each fide, terminating 
in a very fine quay, Formerly all the Canary 
brought into the kingdom was obliged to be 
landed firſt here, till the London merchants 
finding this an inconvenience, purchaſed that 
privilege of the corporation; and had after- 


| wardStheir wines directly brought to London: 


Some merchants here carry on the Port and 
French wine trade; but their greateſt dealings 
are with Jerſey and Guernſey ; and not a little, 
as their enemies ſay, of the ſmnggling trade: 
others indeed among them trade to Newfount- 
and*for fiſh, which they carry vp the Streights, 
Kc. The afſizes are uſually kept here in the 
town-hall, and in ſummer a coach runs every 
day betwixt this and London, Here are firc 
churehes for the natives, though fower would 
ſuffice, and one for the French Refugees; alſo 
in this town is an hoſpital calſed God's houſe, 
Beſides. a 'free-ſchool founded by King Edward 
VI. here is a charity- ſchool by ſubſcription, 
for thirty boys, who are eloathed and taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, æc. Southamp- 
ton gives title of Duke and Earl to the Fitz- 
roys, the deſcendants from K. Charles II. by 
the dutcheſs of Cleveland. It lies ten miles 
from Goſport, twelve from Wincheſter, and 
ſeventy-cight from London. Its weekly mar- 
kets are Tueſday, Thurſday,” and Saturday ; 
and -annual fairs on April 25; and Trinity- 
Monday, for horfes, cattle, and leather. At 
the S. E. corner, near the quay, is a fort, 
called the Tower, with ſome guns on it. Not 
far off King Canute, ſeating himſelf on the 
banks of the Itching at low water, with all his 
royal apparatus on, very ridiculouſly command- 
ed the tide not to approach his footſtool; but it 
obliged him to retreat, to the great mortifica- 
tion of his ſycophants and himſelf z who never 
after, it is ſaid, would ſuffer the crown to be 
det on his head, © 
' SOUTHWARK, commonly pronounced 


Southrick, as being a work or building to the 5. | 
| | of London and London-bridge, It is den 


Fw wu © a” e 


Kand in the county of Surry; and tho" ix ſec 

ob val re of'the gra capita, yer fo 
extent, number of "'nhabiranits, trade, wealth, 
hoſpitals, &c, is inferior to few” cities in the 
kingdom, except London and Weſtminſter., It 
contains the pariſhes of St. Olave, St. John at 
Horlleydown; St, Saviout,” vulgatly K. Miry 
Over ar Overy, N. George, St. Thomas, and 
Chriftchurch : theſe,” together with the adja- 
cent pariſhes of St. Mary's at Lambeth, St. 
Mary Magdalen's "Fermondley, St. Mary's 
Newington, and 'St. Mary's Rotherhithe, or 
valgarly Receritf,” compoſe that part of the di- 
80 within the bills of mortality which lies in 
the hundreds of Kingſton and Brixton. That 
which was before computed to be nine miles 
along the Thames from Vauxhall ro Deptford- 
bridge, has been found, by the exacteſt menſu- 


ration, fo be fix miles twenty-three poles and 


two feet in length, from Vauxhall- bridge to 
the eaff end of Holding-ftreet beyond Rother- 
hitfe-wall; and about nine in the centre, 
namelß, where broadeft, from Loneon-bridge 
to the ftone's-end at Newington-butts.  Hif- 
try mentions” Southwark as early as 1052, 
when it was governed, as a diſtinct corporation, 
by its own 3 when the firſt 
zrant was made of it to he city of London, 
«hoſe mayor was to be its bailiff, and to go- 
vern it by his depury, Some time after, the 
jnhabitants recovered their privileges; but in 
me reign of Edward VI. the, crown granted it 
zzain to the eity of London for 6471. 28. 1d. 


and in confideration '6f soo marks more paid | 


by that city, it was annexed thereto ; with 
certain privileges enjoyed” there by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the Abbot of Bermond- 
ſey, Ec. ever "fince which period, it has been 


ſubje& to the lord mayor of London, who has | 
rnder him a ſteward and bailfff, and is govern- 


ed by one of its twenty-fix aldermen, under the 
name of Bridge-wat@ Without. On the W. 
fide of the Borough was a palace built by the 
duke of Suffolk, in the reign of King Henry 
VIII. called S::ifolk-houſe, afterwards South- 
wark place, and laſtly, the Mint, from a 
coinage here formerly. © It conſiſts of ſeveral 
fireets, whoſe inhabitants aſſumed a protection 
from arreſts for debt, which occafioning many 
frauds and abuſes, it was ſuppreſſed by an act 
in the reign of king Willa. St. Saviour's is 
the principal charch in Southwark, and be- 
longed formerly to a priory or abbey here of 
canons regular, the remains of the cells being 
ſtil] viſible in the cloſe, and which, from its 
dedication to the vir gin Mary, and its fituation 
over the Ree, 'or the river Thames, oppoſite to 
London, {where ſome fay there was a ferry, 
before the building of London-bridge) occa- 


foned its being called St. Mary Over-Ree, | 


Which it ſtill retains among the common peo- 
ple, though changed by act of parlianſent, in 
king Henry VIII. 's reign, to that of St. Saviour, 
and united to the pariſhes of St. Margaret and 
St. Mary Magdalen. This church is an ancient 
and fpacinus Gothic ſtructure, built in the form 


KY 


TY 
8 A 
of A cathedrak, with threy aifſes fromm E. ö W. 
and a croſs ale ; alſo four bandlfome ſpires,. 
and a tower with a clock, and a melodious ring 
of bells. "Among its monuments are particu- 
hrly thoſe of John Gower the famous poet, 
and Dr. Lockier the famous pill-quack, &c. 
In this pariſh are particularly remarkable the 
 ſeffions houſe on St. Margaret's hill, where 
formerly ſtood the arr gg of St. Margaret, 
united as above-mentioned. On the 8. fide, 
in a nich adorned with Corinthian pillars, 
ſtands a ſtatue of King James II. in bis robes, 
Kc. Allo the Talbot inn, where on the main 
beam is an inſcription, that Sir Geoffrey Chau- 
cer, the father of Engliſh poetry, and twenty- 
nine pilgrims, lay here, anno 1383,.in their 
way to Canterbury. The borough is particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed for the buftle all along the 
Thames fide at its warehouſes, wharfs, and 
landing-places ; as alſo for the dying buſineſs, 
and for its capital ftreer being the great tho- 
roughfare to and from London. In its inlard 
parts are conſiderable tan- yards, perhaps the 
greateſt in England; pcttery and whitening 
yards, pin- makers, &c. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament ; and as it is a place of con- 
fiderable extent, we have ſeen on this occaſion 
great caballing and frequent meetings at ta- 
verns, in canvaſſing for candidates on that ſcore, 
SOU'TH-WEST, S. the point between the 
8. and W. 4 5 
SOW, S. [ feoga, Brit. ſagu, Sax. ſins, 
Port. ſus, Lat. us, Gr. ] a female pig or hog. 
An oblong maſs, applied to led. | 
To SOW, V. A. [part. paſſ. foron : ſaian, 
Goth. ſaa, III. fawuan, Sax, ] to icatter ſeed on 
the ground for growth. Figuratively, to 
ſpread or propagate. To beſprinkle. See SKW. 
To SOWCE, V. A. fee Sousx. with 
To SOWI, V. A. to pull by the e. 
SO WN, participle of Sow. 5 
SPACE, S. [efpaces, Fr. pati um, La 1 the 
diſtance between any two bodies or points. 
Quantity, applied to time. 
SPACIOUs, Adj. f ſpacieux, Fr. ſpatioſus, 


- 


Lat.] wide; containing a great deal of room 
„ 3 ee 
Spa, S. [In. pad, Sax. ] a broad ſho- 
vel uſed in digging. A deer three years old. 
In cards, wherein the 4 ſuits repreſent 4 ſtates 
in à kingdom, the nobility were repreſented by 
"the ends of lances or ſpikes, The Spaniards 
however repreſent them by the eſpadas, i. e. 
words inftead of ſpikes, and our 1gnorance of 
the deſign of the inventor, as well as of the 
| Spaniſh language, has occaſioned our repreſent= 
ing the points of this ſuit broader, and calling 
them by the name of ar. ME 

SPADVLLE,'S. [Fr.] at ombre and qua- 
drille, the ace of ſpades. * 

SPAGY/RIC, S. Tebined by Paracelſus, 
from ſpaber, Teut. a ſearcher] a chymiſt. 
' "SPAIN, che ancient Heria, Celiberia, and 
' Heſperia Majar, now © Hiſpania. "The Spa- 
| niards them elves call it . the French 
| Eſpagne, and we by contraction Spain. This 


is the nroll weſtern part of all the continent of 
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Burope, being encompaſſed on every fide by the 
it is ſeparated by a continued and huge ridge of 


Spain is ſituated about the middle of the tem- 


Bille, beautiful plains, and variety of rivers and 
but a moſt healthy climate; being on the one 


Africa is expoſed ; and on the other, from the 
Froſt, rain, and other inclemencies of the more 


ing the aboye-mentioned ſpace, while the te- 
waining part of the year is deli ghtful and tem- 


- this country fall regularly in their ſeaſons of 


Nancy, The foil of this country is in genera] 


rocky parts abound with wild thyme, marjo- 


the cattle are driven down to the fides of the 
Bills, where they find plenty of thoſe herbs, 
and in many of them a great deal of graſs, 


f lands yield great quantities of the plant eſparto, 
_ of which ropes and other. cordage are made. 


SBA 
Nea, - except of the ſige of France, from which 


mountains called the Pyrenees. On the E. and 
S. it is bounded. by-the Mediterranean, the 


Streights of Gibraltar, the antient Vyetum Ca- 
Aitanum, and by part of the Atlantic ocean; on 


the W. by the ſame ocean; and on the N. by 
that part of it called the Bay of Biſcay, or ſim- 
ply the Bay, as alſo by the Pyrenean mountains. 
Jt lies between lat. 36 and 44 deg. N. ex- 
tending itſelf in length from long. 10 deg, W. 
to 3 deg. E. that is, 13 deg, from E. to W. 
and 8 deg. from N. to S. The whole circuit 
of Spain, in a continued direction from town 
to town, and from port to port, excluſive of 
creeks and bays, amounts to about 600 leagues, 
reckoning three miles to each league, which 
make 1800 miles, Portugal, anciently a part 
of Spain, being included in this calculus, 


rate zone; upon Which account, as well as 
for its manifold ranges of high and pleatant 


deſſer ſtreams, it is not only a very delightſul, 


Hand frce from the ſcorching heats to which 


northern regions. The ſultry heats in ſumuner 
Jaſt only about two, or at moſt three, months; 
and theſe are generally tempered by cooling 
breezes: beſides, this exceſſive heat is only 
about four or five hours at moſt in a day, dur» 


perate. To this may be added, that the fly is 
moſtly ſerene and clear, The gieat rains in 


Spring and autumn. It muſt however he owned, 
that-the degrees of heat and cold differ very 
much between the northern and ſouthern parts 
of Spain, not only on account of the difference 
of their latitude, but alſo from other circum- 


fruitful z and though it differs much in ore 
place from another, and the more northerly 
Places be the barrenneſt; yet its moſt mountain- 
ous and rocky parts produce ſomething for 
zſe-:: Tome are covered with ſtately trees of va- 
Tious kinds, either for timber or ſue], The 


ram, and other aromatics, which ſerve to feed 
vaſt numbers of ſheep, goats, &c. giving their 
milk and fleſh an exquiſite reliſh; and if - theſe 
are ſcorched with too much heat in ſummer; 


which, though ſhort, is yet ſweet and nouriſh- 


ing. If theſe alſo fail, as is often the caſe, 


through exceſſive drought, they have ſtill their. 
adow- grounds well watered with rivers and 
alter fireams. Other mountainous and rocky 


the very beſt In Europe, as appear From thei 
excellent bread, and the common produce is 
more than the natibes can conſume, Barley is 
hete very good, and in ſuch plenty, that it is 
the common grain for their horſes and mules, 
inflead of oats, which are here very, ſcatce, and 
the ſtraw of it ſerves. them -inftead of hay. 
Wines they have here likewiſe in ſuch abun- 
dance, that the pooreſt ſort drink them; and 
the various ſorts are Malaga, Sherry, Galicia, 
Alicant, Barcelona, and a much- greater num- 
"ber of others, which ſeldom or ever come 
among us, though nothing inferior to thoſe 
already mentioned, their exportation by land- 
carriage from the higher or more inland parts 
being expenſive; otherwiſe they could ſpare 
much greater quantities to foreign lands, as the 
Spaniards . are, naturally very ſober, _ ſeldom 
drinking it without water, and the women 
never, except in lying-in, and ſuch other ex- 
traordinary caſes. With regard to fruits, they 
have not only thoſe which -are cultivated with 
{ much pains in England, and in much greater 
perfection; but likewiſe, many others, which 
with all our art cannot be brought to any tole- 
rable ripeneſs, and with which we are ſupplied 
from them, as citrons, lemons, . oranges, al- 
monds, raiſins, - prunes, olives, dates, figs, 
3 pomegranates, capers, &c. Their 
oil, wax, and honey, are allowed to be as good 
as any in the world. Few countries exceed this 
for plenty, goodneſs, and variety of fowl, wild 
and tame, four-footed game, as deer, red and 
fallow, hares, rabbits, and wild boars in parti- 
cular: and as to tame fwine, the Spaniſh ba- 
con is found to exceed even that of Weſtphalia, 
Their ſheep, beſides the fine taſte of their fleſh, 
are ſlill of greater value on account of their in- 
comparable wool, exceeding, as our cloth- 
workers know, any in Europe. With regard 
to the Glken manufacture, above 2,000,000 of 
people are ſaid to be employed in feeding ſilk - 
worms, as alſo in ſpinning or weaving ſattin, 
damaſk, tabby, velyets, ſhaggs, c. The 
ſame may be FA of their cotton, hemp, and 
| flax, which grow here in large quantities, and 
employ a proportionable number of hands ; not 
to dwell on their ſcarlet die, faffron, ſugar, 
pitch, rofin, &c. If we dive into the bowels 
of the earth, beſides gold, ſilver, quickfilver, 
of which latter they ſend large quantities to the 
Weſt· Indies for ſmelting and ſeparating the 
ſilver from the ore, . copper, and ex · 
cellent iron, the beſt of which is dug from the 
mountains of Biſcay, and ſent all over Europe; 
they have great plenty of ſulphur, alum, cala- 
mine, &c. alſo jet, agat, cornelian, granate, 
chryſtal, marble, alabaſter, Jaſper, and other 
ſtones. With regard to their gold and. filver 
mines, the quantities extracted from which 
were prodigious,” they have quite neglected 
them ever fince they have been able to draw 
ſuch immenſe quantities of thoſe metals from 
America. The Spaniards, like moſt other na. 
tions, fond of their antiquity,deduce their original 
from Tubal (Jubal), Noah's. grandſon. - (Th* 


The Spaniſh wheat is inferior to none, if not 
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conqueſt of the country was, not perfefted : 
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his daughter; this was the laſt of the Gothic Don 
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the Romans till the reign. of "Avguffus, who, koned worth ſomething more than firpence 3; 
ſubdued the Cantabrians or Biſeayners, and alſd pieces of eight, or eight reals, being about 
parts adjacent; after which, the reſt. of the in- four ſhillings and ſixpence, beſides brafs coins 
habitants were. eafily deterred into a ſubjection of ſeveral inferior denominations, and marave- 
to the Roman yoke. ''The preſent diviſion of dies, which is a coin merely of account, &c, 
Spain is into fourteen, kingdoms or provinces, | The grandes of Spain are the prime nobility, 
befides the iſlands, and. exclufiye, of Portugal, this being a title conferred upon them by the; 
which is ſubject to a ſovereign of its own. | king. Their privilege is to be covered before 
The moſt conſiderable rivers of Spain ate, hie majeſty. They are diſfinguiſhed into the 
1. The Iberus, now Ebro. 2. The Durius, higher and lower claſs, and they take place of 
now. Duero or Douro. 3. The Tagus, now | all the reſt of the nobility, Their genius for 
Tajo. 4. The Anas, now Guadiana ; alſo a learning is hardly inferior to any, as is plain 
conſiderable river in Portugal. . 5. The Betis, | from the great number of learned men and lite- 
now Guadalquiver. Beſides theſe might be | rary works produced in all ages; but for theſe 
mentioned near 150 more, and thoſe no ſmall few centuries paſt they have been addicted too 
ſtreams; alſo lakes and ſprings that are inau+ | much to metaphyſics, befides their extreme bi- 


merable. The crown of Spain is hereditary | gotry, and the obſtacles put to their more lau- 


and abſolute, and has been fo ever fince the Sa- dable reſearches. With regard to wit and hu- 
racens or Moors over-ran this country in the mour in their dramatic and romantic perform- 
year 714, upon the invitation of count Julian, ances, they exceed all other nations; an irre- 
out of revenge to king Roderigo for debauching fragable inſtance of the latter is the immortal 
Quixote of Cervantes. The fame might 
race of kings from Attaulphus, the brother of | be ſaid of them with relation to politics, were 
the famous Alaric. Prince Pelagius or Pelajo | their genius that way not. cramped by living 


confirmed by the treaty of Utrecht; and now 


was the firſt who oppoſed the Mooriſh tyranny 
in Afturias and Biſcay, which was at length, 
after much to do, extirpated out of Spain, in the 
reign of Ferdinand and Iſabella, king and 
queen of Aragon, Caſtile, and Leon; by 


whoſe daughter Johanna, mother of Charles, | 


afterwards Charles V. 4 =. ta of Germany, 
the crown. deſcended to him and his poſterity, 
Upon failure of male heirs the crown. comes to 
the next female; and it would ſeem that the 
reigning ſovereign, if he has no iſſue of his 
own, has a power of deviſing it to the next 
royal branch, as was the caſe with the late 
Philip V. who held his title from the latter 
will of his predeceſſor Charles II. of Auſtria: 
and, though his grandfather, Lewis XIV. of 
France, had, upon his marriage with the In- 
fanta of Spain, ſolemnly renounced all claim to 
the Spaniſh dominions, yet that ſettlement was 


it is in the ſecond fon Charles III. of the ſecond 
venter of the houſe of Medicis, who was lately 
king of the Two Sicilies. The heir to the 
crown is always tiled prince of Aſturias. The 
king of Spain is never crowned ; but the cortes 
or ſtates meet and recognize his title at his ac- 
ceſſion. Theſe high courts are in ſome mea- 
ſure the ſame as a parliament, eonſiſting of the 
nobility, clergy, and repreſentatives.of the peo- 
ple; but have loft their former privileges, and. 
now only meet to confirm. or record the decrees 
of the Spaniſh ſovereign, who. will oblige their 
compliance, ſhould they prove refractory. The 


under io deſpotic a government. Loyalty and 
fidelity to their princes they in general have 
been ever juſtly famed for, hiſtory affording in- 
ſtances of whole armies who choſe to ftarye in 
their camp rather than deſert, _ In. — | 
have been always, till of late, repreſentedas a 

people zealous in religion, conſtant in friend- _ 
ſhip, modeſt in behaviour, undaunted in dan- 
ger, patient in hardſhips, charitable, generous, 
and free-hearted ; but their conduct in ſome 
Inſtances, eſpecially with regard to the Britiſſ 
nation in the late war, may be looked upon as 
diametrically oppoſite to a part of this character,. 
the cauſe of which change it is not the buſineſs 
of this place to aſſign. On the other hang, 
they are univerſally too much given to women, 
too jealous and reſenting where that ſex is con- 
cerned. They affect a haughty air among 
ſtrangers; though, where they are acquaiiited, 
none are more courteous, this being rather aſ- 
ſumed, and chiefly proceeding from an ambi- 
tions humour of. appearing in a better light. 
Their jeaiouſy ſeldom fails to end in bloodſhed ; 
| and though duelling bas been aboliſhed by many 
folutary laws, they ſeem, in Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, only to have excnanged it for a worſe, 
namely, private aſſaſſination, which is not 2 
littſe-enconraged by the aſrlim which: churches 
and monaſteries afford theſe aſſaſſins. The 
preſent Spaniſh exceeds all other languages in 


* 


Euxope ſor grandeur and majeſty, copiouſpeſs, 


cadence, and elegancy; the Roman wits. ob- 
ſerving, that the Celts ſpoke their | igurative 


dominjons of Spain are the largeſt, and per- language as if they went upon tiles, The reli- 


haps the richeſt, of any in the world, if we in- 
clude the two vaſt empires of Mexico and Peru, 
dec. in America, now ſubject to it, For theſe 
are reckoned to extend about 6000 miles in 


length from N. to S. beſides all the iſ}agds and | 


other vaſt territories in that part of the world. 


The principal coins of Spain are of gold, as them | by: the. Apoſtle St. James or St. 


piſtoles or doubloons, of about ſeventeen ſhil- 


gion univerſally profeſied in Spain is that of the 
Romiſh church in its utmoſt bigotry and ſuper- 
ſtition, beyond any other people of that com- 
munion; for the inquifition.here ia more ſevere 
than in the Pope's dominions. The Spanfards 
pretend that Chtiſtianity was planted IE 
9, 
Who is the tütelary patron of this kingdom: 
ere however it ig 125 there were * : 
Soy 


lings value. Their filver goin art Teals, rec- | 


k 
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F St. Paule times as that #þdMe-:menticrs, f 

the epiſtle to the Romans, his. intention 1 
f paſſing into Spain. , 20 | 
_ +» SPAKE, the old preter. . THOR 
bo * Belg.] the ſpace meaſured from the end 


of the thumb to that of the little fioger er- 
een, Any ſhort duration. 


thin plate or boſs of ſhining metal. Any ching 
Sparkling dr ſhining. 
» SPANIEL, S. [hiſpaniolus, Lat. efpagneul, | 
Fr.] a dog uſed for ſport in the field or in wa- 


v<-wbs 
>. ſave from any particular uſe. . To do without. 


ff bear. To forgive. 


= ſmall particle of 2 or ſhi EL 


tion of any 


convullive.. - | v5 
To defame. Neuterly, to make a noiſe in 


| legato erp out 2982 uſually buttoned at the 


- an inftrument uſed by apothecaries in ſpreading 

| kia and ſtirring medicines. 
_ > *SPAYVIN,'S. | eſpatent, Fr. ſpavano, Ital.) | 
33 excreſcence * on 


SPA 


z 


SPAN, 8. Pan, ſponne, Sax. ſparna, Ital. : 


To SPAN, V. A. to meaſure b by the hand |. 
extended, 

' SPAN, preter. of Sr Iv. 

- SPANG, S. [ ſpange, be) a ; club! o& 
minigg bodies. 

SPA'NGLE,'S, T ſpange,” Teut.] a ſmall 


ter, remarkable for its ſagacity and traftable- 
nefs. Figuratively, a ſervile perſon. 

SPAR, S. a mixed body confifling of chryſ- 
tal incorporated with lac lune, or other ſtony, 
earthy, or metallic matter. A [mall beam or 
dar at a gate, from ſparre, Belg. 

To SPAR, V. A. arran, Sax. ſperren, 
Tent.] to ſhut cloſe or bar. Neuterly, to fight 
ſo as to ward off blows, _ 


SPA/'RABLE, S. [ ſparran, Sax. ] ſmall 


: To SPARE, V. A. [ Sax, ſpaeren, 
Belg, eſpargner, Fr.] to uſe in ea frogat i man- 
ner ſo as to avoid waſte and profuſion. To 


To omit. To forbear. To remit a degree of 
puniſhment; to ſhow mercy. To grant or allow, 
To forbear to inſiſt on. Neuterly, to live in a 
_ parfimonious ar too frugal a manner. To for- 


SPARE, Adj. fcanty. mon Lean, 
applies to habit of body. | 
SPARK, S. [ ſpearka, Sax. e, Belg.] 


A lively, ſhowy and gay perfon. | 
SPARKLE, S. a ſmall particle of fire. A. 


particle of light emitted from a ſhining or lumi- 
nous body. 


To SPARRLE, V. N. to emit ſparks of | a 
55 or fite. To ſhine or glitter. 


ma, Lat. ] a convulſive or iovoluntary © contrac- 


part. 
SF ASMC pic, AG. IL agu, F is 
 iSPAT, preter. of Srir. 
Jo SPA!'TTER, V. A. ſpattan, Sax] 
to beſprinkle with dirt or any thing offenſive. 
ſpitting, as when any thing nauſeous f is received 


at the mouth. 
-SPA'TTERDASHES, 's, coverings for the 


8 ruf. 8 [ ſpatba, ſparbula, Lat.] 


inſide of a 


8 | applied to wind inſttum 


ECR 


[borſe »-hough,. not far from tho elbow, h 
i;firtt as tender ds a grille, hut Tee 
grows hard by degrees, 
0 SPAW, S. 1 from 
3 fanious for waters. Ws Jann, 
* 

To SPAWL,. V. N . OP 80 to 
tfirow d out of the | ory 

.SPAWD, S. [ pane] ſpittle ot waer 
r mouth 7 6 * 

A at ne, | * na, 
ny e i or ogs. Uſed: 2 

t, for any offspring. 

o SPAWN, V. A. to produce as ſhes do 
their eggs. . To: bring forth, en, to 
iſſue like eggs from fiſh. 

To SPAY, V. A. ras Pcb, Lat. e, 
or.] to caftrats, or ren a female beaſt uuft 
for procreation. 

o SPEAK, v. N. [preter, te or ſp 
part. paſt, ſpoken ; ſpecan, Sax. ] to utter or 
expreſs one's thoughts by words. To defend cr 
excuſe, uſed with for or a g. To ſound, 
Followed by 
with, to addreſs, or a La with. Activeh, 
to utter Df fl voice; to pronounce, Jo pro- 
8 brate. 

SPEAR, 8. [ yo, Brit. ſpere, Sax.] : 
long weapon armed with a ſharp point of meta}, 
and uſed in thruſting or lancing. 

SPE/CIAL, Adj. [Fr. ſpecial, Lat.] fig- 
nifying a ſort or ſpecies. 1 or pecull:r, 
Extraordinary ; deſigned for a particular perſon, 

Cat, Fol pa or SPECIALTY, S, 

ſpecialite, 5 J particularity, | 

rel ES [Lat.] & common nature or 
idea agreeing to her individual beings; thus 


n Germany] « 


1 
f 


An Idea. Money or coin. 

SPECIFIC, or SPEC FI CAL, Adj. . {te 
cifigue, Fr.] that which makes a thing tg be 
of the ſpecies of which it is. In medicine, 
appropriated to the cute of ſome particular di- 


To SPECI'F CATE, V. A. to diſtinguit 
by the properties which make a thing to be of 
particular ſpecies. To limit che acceptation 
of a word. 
SPECIFICA/TION, S. the Bwnitation of 
the meaning of a word. A particular mention. 
To SPE/CIFY, V. A. to mention or di- 
ſtinguiſh by ſome particular mark or difference, 
SPECIMEN, S. [Lat.] a ſample... 
SPECIOUS, Ad: [ Pecieus, Fr, Yer", 
Lat.] ſhowy or pleaſing to the view. Plaufible, 
though not yr right. 
k SPECK, 8. . 229785 a ſtain, fob of 


eee 


| SPE/CTACLE, S. [Fr. ectaculam, Lat.] 
any thing that Attrocts the fight by its beiag 
remarkable, In the plural, glaſſes worn to 
aſſiſt the ſight. 
SPECTA!TOR, 8. ſ ſpeflaier, Lat. fer. 
tateur, Fr.] a looker on ; a beholder. _ 
SPE/ E, S. [Fr. ſpefirum, Lat.] n 


2pparition 3 che appearance of a ow ead. of 


* 
* 


horſe agrees to Bucephalus, Chance, or Dyr., 


To SPECK, v. A. [wpijedic, Fol J to ſje" 


2 F 7505 5 contrive 


Xe 40-4 wing 


Haſte; The 


. 

To SENI ATE, v. u. ¶ ſperatenei; Lat.] 

in th t 
"SPECULATION, rr; e n a 


hag? Faw mind. A train 
of thoughts formed in the mind. A ſcheme 


: PJ | 
Sick and SPAN; 8. an prdverbiah ex- 

preſſiom, which ſeems: borrowed from Spiccarer 
de. la. ſpama, Ital. i. e. fnatched:. from the 
hand, ſohnſon ſays ſpurt new: is uſed by Chas - 


cer, and comes from amm, Sax, to ſtretch. 


Span new, he adds, is therefore originally uſed 


3 the mind, not rydaced to prac- of cloth- new fretched: or drefled- at the clo- 


""SPE/CULUM, . [Lat.] « lookioz-glaſe, | 


SPED, 12 pes 3 ranch 
SPE 6, ſprac,. | 
Teut. J the power of enpreſſing our th thoughts 


or ideas by audible words. Words or language. 
Talk or harangue. 

To SPEED, V. N. len, and part. all. 

I Belg: } to make haſte. 

n, or in little time. To 
move quick or faſt. To ſuceted, from ſpedian, 
Sax, to grow rich. To fare well or ill. Ac- 
tively, to diſpatch or furniſh in hafte, To 
haſten. To ote, gk or aſſiſt, © 2 

SPEE S.. qui 8. 

. A 4 | 

SPELL, S. [ ſpel, Sax.] Scham conſiſting 
of ſome liar words, 

To SPELL, V. A, [ ſpellen; Belg.] to write 
with the -proper letters. To read by naming 
the ſeveral letters of which a word is — 


and ſounding every ſyllable © ſeparately, To | ſpun ; 


charm. Neuterly, to form- words of letters. 
To read or underftand, To pronounce the 
ſyllables of a word ſ. , by naming the | 
letters which compoſe" them, without being 
able to pronounce the whole word at once. 
To SEND, V. A. | ſpendan, Sax. ſpendere, 
Ital.] to conſume, or £6 out. To ſquander, 
To waſte, wear out, or exhauſt. Neuterly, to 
lay out money. To uſe. To de loſt or 
waſted. To be employed in any uſ. 
SPENDTHRIF T, S. one that is Prey 


in his 


ſeed, 
SPERMAYTIC, or ee 8. 
[ [ ſpermatique Fr. 1 conveying 'the ſeed, 


"To $PET, v. A. Leer, se“ bring br 
pour profuſely. 3 | 8 


— to Gf or cat 8 ys 
to _ at the mouth, , - 

HERE, 8. Yo been,” Lafi 1 bod 
contained under 2 fingle 1 
point in the middle from *whence all 115 
drawn to the circumference will go, 5 An 
orb or circuit of motion or action. 
e compaſs of a e dev. 

ge. 


„. uke 8. Laue., Lat.] en 


SPICE, 8. [eſpice Fr.] a vegetable that is 
fragrant do the imell, 05 pungent or hot to 
che taſte, uſed in ſrafouingor RE A ſmall 
quantity. l 


Te Sag, V. A, to.feafon with pe 7 


Pilz, Il. 


expenoes. 2 
SPERM, S, | [ perm, Fr. ene, Lat. the 


3 
Lat.] 


ſurface, having a ramid; a 


_ and ſpick and ſpan, newly extended or- 
the ſpikes or tenters] quite new; Jul - made; 

never uſed. 

SPIDER, S. an animal whoſe eyes 2 are 

placed in clufters on its back, aan 

2 preys on flies. | 
© SPVGOFT, S. | ſpiicker, Belg.] a pin or peg; 

which is fitted T a faucet. , 

SPIKE, S. | ſpica, Lat. Bob. ca,. 
Pol.] 1 A 8 | 
fern page reſembling an ear of corn. 

Do SPIKE, V. Ac to faſter with: long nails 
or ſpikes, 

SPILL, S. ab Belg. ]- 2 ſinall ier 
of wood, or a imall quantity of ee from: 
Trifling or play. 

To SPILL, V. A. ſpilian, gar. foils. 
Belg. ſpilla, 1f.] to ſhed or ſcatter. To de- 
| roy or damage, to corrupt. To Pour eaithe 
art Neuterly, to be laviſh; 

To SPIN, V. A. [preter. ſpun or part. 

3 ſpinnan, Goth. and Sax. ] to form yarn 
into threads by drawing it out and twiſting it. 
Figuratively, to protract or draw out. To 
draw out into a tedious length. Neuterly,: to- 
— the art of fpinning. To ftream out im 


"| a ſmall thread or current, from ſpingeres Ital. 


To move round like a ſpindle. 

SPINAL,” Adj. [ pins, Lat.] belonging 
to the back-bone. 

SPVYNDLE, S. [ ſpind}, ſrondel, Sar. J the 
pin by which flax is formed or twiſted Into a 
thread, and on which it is wound. - Any thing: 
gender. 

SPUNDLESHANKED, 8. having wy | 
ſlender legs | 
Sanz, 8. 4 Sins Lat.] the backbone: 
SPUNET, {eſpinette, Fr.] a muſical in- 
eee of the a nature as 2 harpſichord. 
SPIINSTER, S. 4 man who ſpins. In 

law, a maid or virgin. 

SPVRAL, Adj. [ fpirale, Fr. from. ſpire, 
Curve. Winding. | 

.SPVYRACLE, 8. fpiracclum, Lat. 2 
breathing hole or vent. 

SPIRE, S. | ſpira, Ital. Swed.: and Lat. 
a curve line. A curl or twiſt. A round py- 
a ſteeple. Any thing growing more 
9 from e ee to the tops? 

SPVRIT, [ | emer Lat. ] breath. A 


ace. ſubſtance - of Kat, thinking, doubting, and 2 


power of moving itſelf ſubſiſts. The ſoul. 
An apparition. An habitual diſpoſition of 
mind. Genius or vigour. The mind or ima 
Sination. An eager deſire. That which gives 
vigour anÞchearfaineſs. Likeneſs or eſſential 
qualities. An bee and amicuing 
liquor. 2707, nk 
Te SPIRIT? u. A. "To aft; abate, 


co. To ranger endes, uſed wall ewe 


„ __ 
SPVRITED, AG, heey! .lt er fits of 

SPPRITLESS, Ach. degechee ! wap eg 
r or fre. 


SPYRI'TUOUS, Adj. refined ; approaching 
to ſpirit. Fierce ; ardent. | 


- 


"on 
"SPONGE, 3. pronounced ſpumge, ſrom 


ſpengia, Lat.] a ſoft porous ſubſtance rermarka- 


ble for fucking up water. 


To SPONGR, V. N. to ſuck up us 8 ſponge, 


To gain by mean arts. Actively, to wet cloth. 


fi 
'SPPRITUAL, Adj. belonging to ſpirit as | with a ſponge, 


"Eftinguiſhed from matter. Belonging to the 
mind or underſtanding ; refined; relating only 
to heavenly things, oppoſed to temporul. | 

To SPFRITUALIZE, V. A. id ſpiritnaliſer, 

Fr.] to refine the viiderſtanding, and enabſe it 

to apprehend abſtract and heavenly ſubſects. 
SPIT, S. [a, Sax, ſpit, Belg. pedo, 
Ital. ] a long ſquare piece of iron on which meat 

Is roaſted, A depth of earth which may be 
_— at once by a ſpade, In low diſcourſe, a 
word, DOES 

To SPIT, v. A. [preter, ſpar, part, paſſ. ſpit 
er ſpitted, from the noun] to put on a ſpit, or do 
pierce with a ſpit, To fling or eject from the 

"mouth, from ſp&ran, Sax. ſpytrer, Bann. 

 _ SPITAL, S. ſcorrupted from hoſpital] an 
hoſpital or * foundation. 5 

SPITE, S. r, Belg. deſbit, Fr.] an 
Habirual defire be endeavour m hy Wh 
ther. Sfite of, or in ſprie of, notwithſtanding. 
To SPITE, v. A. 

Lens, To enrage or fill with ſpite. 

 SPFTTLE, S. | ſpatlien, Sax] the moiſture 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


© of the mouth, 

e Lege, 155 
SPLA'Y-FOOT, Adj. having the foot 

turned inwards, : 


"SPLEEN, S. | plex, Lat.] a foft ſpongy 
viſcous, fituateS3n the left hypochondrium above 
"the kidney ; ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of 'anger 
and melancholy. IIl- humour. A fit of än- 
ger; melancholy. 4 


. 


ds, Lat.] bright; thining. - 


ſhining. or 
SPLE'NETIC, Adj. {| ſplenerigae, Fr.] 
To SPLICE, v. A. | Hen, Belg, plico 
Lat.] to join the two ends of a rope together 
without a knot. ; EN 


thing broken with violence. | 


litten, Belg.] to divide lengthwiſe. Io part. 
To daſh or break againſt a rock. To break 


aſunder. : 

To SPOIL, V. A. elle. Lat. ſpolier, 
der. To corrupt or render uſeleſs. Neuterly, 
to be guilty of plundering. 2 
 SPOIL, S. ¶ {polium, Lat.] any thing taken 

violence. 


OK, 8. Tſprca, Sax.) the bar of a 
vhcet whick paſſes ircm the nave to the telly. 


V. A. to thwart a perſon's de- 


SPLE/NDID, Adj, [ Side, Fr. ſplendi- | 
SPLE/NDOUR, S. [ j#enderr, Fr. 'ſplez- | SPOU'SA ſatl 
dor, Lat.] Juftre; the quality or power of | . SPOUSE, S. [eſpowſe, Fr.] one Joined to 


troubled with the ſeen.  Pecviſh, lof a veſſel out © 


To SPLIT, V. A. ſ[pret. /t; ſpleen, 


into diſcord, Neuterly, to crack or burſt 


 SPO'NGER, 9, one that meanly depend: 
upon others for ſubiſftahce, oo 
SPONSOR, 8. [Lat.] one who makes a 
promiſe or gives ſecurſty ſor another. 
'SPONTANEITY, S. [ ſpontaveits Fr.] 
the quality of doing or acting free from any 
— — or neceſſity. 


PONTA/NEOUS, Aq. [ ontante, Fr, 
Jponte, Lat.] acting of itſelf without compul- 
non or reſtraint. 0 8 


SPOON, S. fen, Belg, tone, Dan. ſpoon, 
IN, ] an W concave at obe end and 
having an handle, uſed in taking up and eating 
broths, &e. 5 
SPOO/NFUL, S. d much as a ſpoon will 
contain, Ss. M4 © 
'SPO'ON-MEAT), 8. liquid food, or ſuch 
as 18 7 1 ſpoons f 5 
SPORT, [| ſport, IN, 
'A"mock, ' Ficld diverſions. | 
To SPORT, 15 A. wn divert or make mer- 
- To repreſent in play, Neuterly, to plz 
N Frotivle, Pre mige. l „ 
SPO'RTSMAM, 8. one who delights is 
— or other field diverſions. 
'=SPOT, 8. tte, Dan. e, Flem.] 2 
ſtain either ve eſa or N 45 
ſmall extent of ground, Upon the ſpot, implies 
immediately, or without changing place. 
To SPOT), V. A. to ftain, To work ſo as 
to reſemble ſpots. To corrupt, diſgrace, ot 
taint, . ; 15 f 
'SPO/TLESS, Adj. free from ſpots or vice. 
 SPOU'/SAL, Adj. [from ſpouſe] nuptial, ot 


play, or divetſion, 


belonging to a wedding. 
SPOU'SAL, S. I eſpouſailles, Fr.] marriage, 


another 111 marriage, is 29 | 
SPOUT, 8. (Pr, Belg. ] a pipe or mouth 
Which any thing is poured. 
Water falling in a body. Je 


violence in a large quantity. * : 
To SPOUT, V. N. [ſpruyter, Belg: ſpriits 
Swed. ] to ſpring out ina ſudden ſtream. Ac- 
tively, to throw out water in a ſtream or jet. 
To SPRAIN; V. A; eorrupted from fri] 
to firetch the ligaments of a joint fo as to ren- 
der the uſe of it painful. 
SPRAIN, S. x weakneſs ariſing from too 


Fr.] to rob or take away by force. To plun- violent a ſtretching of the ligaments of the 


joint. 0 3 
| SPRANG, preter. of Syn1NG. t 

SPRAT, S. | ſtret, Belg.] a fm I ſea ff, 
To SPRAWL, V. N. ['ſpraddle, Dan. fa. 
telern, Belg. ] to ſtruggle as in the convulto!s 
of death, To tumble about with odd contor- 
tions of the limbs, 5 


5 SPOKE, Freter. of SPEAK, 


SPRAY; 


B ae a SP IYqY Dt a 2 ome. — 


To SOU, V. A. to pour with violence, 
| | ſor in a collected body, Neuterly, to iflue wit 
SPLINT ER, S. [ Belg. ] a fragment of any f 


V 3 5 K 


Cs Ls re: A. 


s RS R656 ALT 


or make 4 thing takes * — 
to extend or ex- 


au bi 


73 TY a . 


briſk ; lively. 


to 
vert; to iſſue from . 


ſmear bliſn or di — Gar 
or over; to pu or divu | 
to diffaſe, 1 


ee an. full of ſpirits ; gay 3 3 


force; to riſe from a co- | 


Sax. ] to kick, 
. * * 


To 3 


SQUAB, 6 « ket Bk. ir nth 
 fiuffed cuſhion. In Cookery, a chicken, Cc. 
fo young as ſcarcely fit to be eaten, 

SQUA/B-PIE, $. 3. pic made of vera in- 


| greddients. 
T == apy Sup Swed. wm 
o SQU,. N Ts 


— 
e 


pm Sy, foam ; 
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turned different ways. 


,  ** SQUIRE, S. See Zſquire, 
5 oy IRREL, S. [eſcureutl, ee, Lat.] 
* animal living in woods, and remarkable | 
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__ - SQUE/AMISHNESS, 


* 


© through cloſe bodies. 


4 


— 1 


TE 


to ſuit or agree with, uſed with to or evith, 


SQUASH, Set 
To SQUAT, V. 
cowering or cloſe to th- ground, 


SAT, Adj. cloſe to the ground; fitting 
en the ground with the legs doubled under the 


Tos AK, V. N. [ ſqueaka, Swed.] to 
ſet up a ſhrill cry with pain; to ery but or ſpeak 
with a ſhrill voice; to diſcover any thing through 
fear, - 5 | 

_ SQUEAK, * ſhrill cry. R NE”: 

SQUE*'AKER, S. a perſon or inftrument 
that makes a ſhrill noiſe, v5, „ | 

To SQUEAL, V. N. See Squall. 

SQUE'/A MISH, Adj. * quazomiſh, of 
guaſiiſb, ] eaſily diſguſted; having the ſtomach 
eaſily turned. ' | „ TOY 

"V4 


S. the quality of 
ing a nice, delicate, and weak ſtomach, 
To 
Fare; Brit.] to preſs hard, or cruſh between 
two ſubſtances; to extort by violence. Neu- 


terly, to paſs by compreſſion ; to force way 


' SQUEEZE, S. the ack of preſſing hard. 
SQUIB, S. [ ſchieben, Tg] 4 golf filled 
with gunpowder, &c. any petty fellow; a falſ- 


SQUIINANCY, S. [ ſguinancie, Fr.] a ſwel- 
. a e tical, wich in: 
ders ſwallowing, and often ſtops the breath. 
SQUINT, Adj. [| /gzinte, Belg.] looking with 
the eyes directed different ways. 3 
To SQUINT, V. N. to Jook with the eyes 


To SQUTNY, V. N. to look afquint. 


ſor its agility and leaping from tree to tree, 


To SQUIRT, V. A. to throw out through a 
pipe in a continued ſtream. . TD 
. - SQUIRT,S. an inſtrument by which a con- 


tinued ftream is formed. 
PE LIER, V, A. to void the excre- 
ment with a noiſe. bor : TY 


„ 44% 


of the United 


SQUEEZE, V. A. [woiſan, Sax. f. 
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adjuſt, regulate, or ſhape, Neuterly, | Dan, faf, Belg.] a ſtick which ſupports a pe. 
| fon in walking, or which is uſed as a weapon; 
os 8 Is a ſupport; a ſtick uſed as a badge of authority, 
J. | ſguattare, Ital.] to fit 


STA'FFORD, S, a mayor-borough, and the 
afſize-town of Staffordſhire, lies low, on the 
river Sow, over which is a good bridge. Here 


are two handſome churches, a free-ſchool, and | 
ſpacious market place, in which ſtands the hire. 1 
hall, The town is well built, and paved, and | 
much increaſed in its wealth and inhabitants, ty \ 
means of its manufacture in cloth, Here the : 
cuſtom' of borough Engliſh is fill kept up. lt ] 
gives title of earl to the catholic branch of the 1 
Howards. Its weekly market is on Saturday, 1 
and annual fairs on the Tueſday preceding þ 
Shrovetide, and on May 14. for horſes and cat- fi 
tle; June 29 for wool ; O&ober 2 for colts; b 
and December 4 for cattle and ſwine. It lies 8 
about twelve miles from Litchfield, and 1; 1 
weſt from London. 0 n 
- STA'FFORDSHIRE, S. one of the coun: 1 
ties of England, is bounded on the E. by War 'pt 
wickſhire and Derbyſhire ; on the S. by Was 0 
ceſterſhire ; and on the W. by Shropſhire and 27 
Cheſhire; which laſt joining Derbyſhire on the fr 
N. where it terminates.in an obtuſe angle, form n 
its northern confines, The river Trent divid m 
the county into the N. E. and 8. W. parts; thi ba 
former of theſe again ſubdivided into the mot pa 
lands, being the more northerly mountainou pu 
parts that lie between the Treat and the Dore an 
from the three ſhireheads to Draycot in tb du 
Moors, and into the Woodlands, which is the co] 
more ſoutherly part of the county from Dray ©0; 
cot to Winchmore, &c, Staffordſhire lies fron Ca 
S. to N. almoſt in form of a rhombus, bein | pat 
commonly reckoned forty miles long, ant are 
twenty-fix broad; though Templeman give ſac 
ſeven miles more tothe length, and fix more t cla 
the breadth, It contains one city, eightee bu: 
market-towns, five hundreds, and 150 pariſhe cul 
Though this county is boggy here and there, it the 
air is generally good: in moſt parts it is hill pen 
| where the air is excellent, particularly betwe: tol, 
Beach and Trentham, a tract clear from wood ver 
mines, or bogs ; ſo that the people here ati: c<j; 
that they have three chriſtenings to one buryin It l 
This county is watered by theſe three princi ner: 
rivers ; namely, the Trent, the third river fon 
England, interſecting the county to Derbyſſn the 
having the volume of its waters increaſed on i in; 
N. fide by ſeveral rivplets, with the Sov, F the 
cleſhal-water, and other ſtreams. 2. The Do! war 
which running through a limeſtone, ſoil, WW ben 

' overflowing the 'meadows, renders. them b mill 
fruitful ; though Dr. Plot aſcribes this ferti marl 
| to the ſheeps dung waſhed. down from the bi In tl 
And, 3. by the Tame; not that which z cn 
the I6s, but the river of the fame name, vi gore 
runs by Tamworth, and afterwards falls i. Derb 
the Trent, c. Here are alſo medicinal # taing 
ters; ſome mixed with bitumen, others two 
falts, and ſome. again with ſulphor. Of Wl Lier 
bituminous ſort are the ſprings near Beesto! ford 
houſe, called Watm-well, with another at Hy of th 
Of che ſaline kind, and of, a ſtronger bai wit 


STAFF, 8. [plural, faves fal, Sax. aß 


are the brine-pits at Chertley, from f 


* 


- 


parts; but they are ſmall, and their wool coarſe. 


parks in this county. 


 cannel-coal, peacock- coal, and pit- coal. It is 
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white falt is made; others are of a weaker 
brine, as thoſe about Epſon, Penſuit-cloſe, and 
a lough from a coal mine in Blue-hill and pariſh 
of Leeke, which tinges with the colour of ruſt. 
Of the ſulphurous ſort are St. Eraſmus's well 
at Ingeſtre, another near Codſal- wood, one at 
Willoughbridge- park, which contains a moſt 
rectified ſulphur. ' In this park are ſaid to be no 
leſs than fixty of thoſe ſptings. There are other 
waters not reducible to any of the former claſſes, 
as Salter s- well, near Newcaſtle Under Line, 
Elder-well, near Blim-hill, 'and the Spa, near 
Wolverhampton. The moorlands, which are 
mountainous, and therefore reckoned the moſt 
barren, produce a ſhort but ſweet. graſs ;- and 
feed as large cattle as thoſe of Lancaſhire. The 
banks of the Dove in particular maintain the 
great dairies which ſupply Uttoxeter market 
with ſuch ftore of butter and cheeſe. ' Great 
numbers of ſheep, generally with black noſes, 
are fed in the northern as well as in the ſouthern 


Of this much is manufactured in the cloathing 
and felting buſineſs ; nor is the arable. ground leſs 
fruitful than the paſtures ; and even the moor- 
lands, when manured with marl and lime, 
mixed with turf-aſhes, produce good oats and 
barley, The ſouthern parts, and ſome adjacent 
pariſhes in the north, yield wheat, rye, barley, 
pulſe, &c.” In-theſe parts they alſo ſow flax 
and hemp. With regard to ſubterraneous pro- 
ductions, the moors and woodlands yield lead, 
copper, iron, marble, alabaſter, mill-ſtones, 
coal, ſalt, Sc. Of this ſort is the chace of 
Cannock-wood, and moſt of the warrens and 
In the more fruitful parts 
are ſeveral marls, which are uſed with great 
ſucceſs on the lands, and bricks made of reddiſh 
clay mar}, Here likewiſe is brick- earth which 
burns blue, fuller*s-earth, potters-clay, parti- 
cularly a ſort uſed in the glaſſes at e 
the beſt in England, and therefore ſold at ſeven- 
pence a buſhel, and ſent as far as London, Briſ- 
tol, Sc. Slip, a reddifh earth, with which di- 
vers veſſels are painted; yellow and red ochres, 
chiefly in the beſt lands, and tobacco-pipe clay. 
It likewiſe yields valuable tones and various mi- 
nerals, as fire-ftone, rocks of lime-ftone, iron · 
ſtone, of which is a ſort called muſh, as big as 
the crown of a hat, and containing about a 
pint of a cold ſharp liquor, yet pleaſant, which 
the workmen are fond of ; the beſt ſort of iron 
wares are made of it. Alſo blood- ſtones, or 
hzmatites, copper ore, lead ore, quarry ſtones, 
mill and grind ſtones; and laſtly, alabafter and 
marble, of which there are whole mountains. 
In this county there is plenty of turf: and peat, 


gorerned by the four archdeacons of Stafford, 
Derby, "Coventry, and Fong oy and con- 


tains about 660 rg It ſends to parliament 
two knights of the ſhire, two members for 


Litchfield, and the like number each for Staf- 
rd and Newcaſtle Under Line. The people 
of this county are particularly noted for being 


„ 
TY. 
STA, S. the male of red deer, 
STAGE, S. cage, Fr.] a floor raiſed, o 
which any ſhow is exhibited 3 a place where anx 
| thing is tranſacted; a part of a journey. 
STA'/GE-COACH, S. a coach which paſſes 
and repaſſes to and from the ſarhe places 
STA/GGARD, S. a young male of red deer. 
To STA/'GGER, V. N. [ /aggren, Belg. 
to reel, or be unable to walk. or Farid ſteadily 3 
to faint or give way; to heſitate or be in doubt, 
Neuterly, to make a perfon reel; tq ſhock of 
make leſs confident... - # #3 
STA/GGERS, S. the cholie of apoplexy in 
STA'/GMA, S. in Chemiſtry, juices of plants 
mixed together, in order to diftillation. ' 7? 
STA/GNANT, Adj. [ fagnans, Lat.] mo- 
tionleſs ; not running. 5 
To STA GNATE, V. N. [ fagnum, Lat. I to 
ſtop its courſe; to be without motion. FR 
 STAGNA'TION, S. ſtoppage of motion. 
_ © STAID, Part. and Adj. ſober ; grave. | 
STAIDNESS, S. free from levity ; ſober» - 
neſs ; gravity ; prudence/ 14 „ 
To STAIN, V. A. [ y/aens, Brit.] to blot, 
ſpot, or ſpoil colour; to diſgrace. 5 
STAIN, S. a ſpot or diſcolouration ; a diſe 
grace. . : 
i STAIN'ING, Adj. ſpotting, or diſcolour- | 
g. . i 
STAIR, S. eg ber, Sax. ffegbe, Belg.] ſteps 
by which we aſcend from the bottom to the top 


of any building. 3 £5 
STA/IRCASE, S. that part of à building 

which contains the ſtairs. 35 E 
STAKE, S. [ faca, Sax. ſtaet, Belg, eflaca, _ -. 

Span. ] a poſt e n in the g 

ground; any thing placed as a palliſade; any 

thing pledged or wagered; the ſtate of being 

pledged or hazarded ; a ſmall an vt. 
To STAKE, V. A. to faſten or ſupport;  / 

with pieces ne fet upright; to waget, 


pledge, or ha : 5 
e 


STALE, Adj. [ filk, 
long; impaired by time. | 
STALE, 'S. [ lan, Sax.] a proftitute 
urine z old beer. "NA N 
To STALE, V. A: to wear put or make old. 
Neuterly, to make water. r 
STALE'NESS, S. of an old date; not freſmn. 

To STALK, V. N. Healcan, Sax. ] to walæ 
in a proud manner; to walk ſoftly. RN 
"ISTALK, S. a proud and lofty ſtep; the ſtem 
of en ene . 8 
| ST A'LKING-HORSE, S. a horſe made uſe 
of in tunnelling for partridges ; à perſon em- 
| ployed as a tool; a pretence. FRE eee, 

« STALL, S. [ea Sax. fal, Belg. fan, 
Ital.] a crib in which an ox is fed; à bench, 
Se. where any thing is expoſed to ſale; a ſmall 
houſe or ſhed, in which certain trades are carried 
on; the ſeat of à dignified elergyman in a 
choir," © CNL * {00 IE * 6 e 5 
. To STALL, V. A. te keep in 4 el or 


— 


4 


1 
- 


wit-footed, foot-races being their favourite di; 
on, 1 Ee : : 


: % 


fable, To inveſt, uſed for il. To gut r 
cloy;  Neoterly, to kenne!. 
. D d ua on N N 85 - STA/L- 


%. 


wh STALLAGE,S. 8 keeping a 


: Yor = ſtyle within the flowers of plants, ny bear 


7 


.  . ,STANCH, Adj. ſound, or not letting out, 
2 


e 


5 Si defend z ta be preſent o 


2 or degree beyond which a. thing cannot 
perplexity 


8 TA 


25 1 1 Brit. „nal 
; N,. 8. t. on, . 
ay Ital.] a ber —4 kept for cover 
mates; 2 9 kept to ſatisfy the lewd de- 
of a 8 the yy of a proſtitute, 
ITY NA, 5 . 5 firſt principles 
the fo ids of a human body. In 
8 the ele fine threads which grow round 


ices on their extremities. | 
A'MINEOUS,. Adj. thready ; appearing 
as if fall of threads, Among Floriſts, flowers 
which want the fine coloured leaves called petala, 
and-confiſt only of the ſtylus and ſtamina, and 
thence called ſect. 


called imper 
. STA!/MMEL, S. in low language, a large ing 


flouncing mare; a rude bouncing wench. . . 
To STA/MMER, V. N. 7 Ram, Goth. 
425 Sax.] to ſpeak. with great difficulty and 
to have av impediment in the ſpeech. 
TA/MMERER, S. one who faulters in 


To Salt, v. A. [ fampen, Belg. flamper, 
Dan.] to frrike by forcing 1 foot haſtily down- 
wards ; to beat in a mortar; to impreſs with 
ſome mark or figure z to coin, | 

STAMP, S. ( „Fr. flampa, Ital. "7 

joftrument by w. chan impreſſion is ma 

mark or impreſſion made by ſtamping ; a * 
ture cut in wood for g z authority; 
make; caſt ; form. 


To STANCH, V. A . [eflanchr, Fr. pee 
Ital. agu, Lat. I to top lood, or hinder from 
Tunning. 


to veſſels, Firm, truſty, or found of 
Principle; ſtrong, or not broken. 

STAN CHIONS, S. Fetangon, Fr.] in Build- 
ing, 4 ſtay; a fu pport. 
. STAN CHNESS, 8. firmneſs 3 the quality of 
being truſty, or of found principle, 
"To ST. ND, V. N. [preter 1 food, or have 


Hop, halt, or ceaſe; to be without action. To 
againſt, to reſiſt or oppoſe. To fland by, to 
as a ſpec- 
tator, ; to repoſe 05 8 .otconfide in. To tand bes 
to. propaſe one 'sfelf ag a candidate. 925 fl 
to keep at a diſtance ; to refuſe RB} Ag to 
decline intimacy or friendſhip. To ftand aut, to 
continue firm in a reſolution ; to deny com- 
pliance ; ta be prominent. To fland to, to ply ; 
y 78 or ard action x to any: 
ed in purpoſe ; to abide by a contract or aſ- 
ſertion. 7 "Adtively, to ſuſtain without yielding „ 


a ſtation, or place where one 
3 rank or poſt; n 
terruption or intermiſſion z the . higheſt 


ke 


—＋＋ me 1 


5 


2 


" STAINDARD, S. genden, Fr.] an en- 


liſhed; laſting; motionleſs; 3 placed on feet, 


made of flour or potatoes with 
| Riffened. 1 


84 


of other things of the ſame kind; £ 
tried by a proper teſt ; a ſtanding ſtem or tree, 
STANDING, Adj, ſettled or Jong eftab. 


.STA/NDING, S. ' continuance in any poſt, 
place, or tation; power to ſtand; rank: ; com- 
petition of candidates. 

' STANDISH, S. a caſe for pens — 

STA'NNARY, . [fannum, Lt.] tin- 
works. 

STANZ A, S. [ fanza, Ta flance, Fr.] a 
| yore in a poem conlifting of more than two 
ines N 

"STAPLE, S. alan, Fr. Pape, i 
ettled market; le Wn + 

STAPLE, 6 "ſettled ; ; eſtabliſhed ; accord- 

to the laws commerce. 
- STAPLE, S. [ flapul, Sax] | a nail having 
two ſhanks, "and w n driven forming a loop. 
STAR, S. [. ch Goth, florra, Sax. ] one 
of the Juminous bodies which urn 
at n 0 ; 
right hand fide of a ſhip. takin th 
STARCH, S, [ fares Teng a kind of 0 
Which linen 11 

. Adj. [ fare, Teut,] Riff or for 

Fs STARCH, V. A. to ſtiffen with ſtarch. 

STA'RCHED, Adj. ſtiffened with ſtarch; 
ſtiff, preciſe, or formal. 

To STARE, V. N. farian, Sax. Herren, 
Belg. ] to look "with eyes; to look fteadily 
with wonder, impudence, confidence, ſtupidity, 
or horror, To 1 0p in the face, fignifies to be 
undeniably evident. To ſland out. 

STARE, S. r 


STARK, Adj. [ fferc, ftrac, Sax. fark 
Belg. fare, Teut. Fa rugged z mere n 
roſs; in the | 


STARK, S. a ftarling. 
STA/RLIGHT, S. the light or luſtre of the 


To START, V. N. | fartzen, Teut,] to 
feel or give an involuntary ſbrink, . twitch, or 
motion, on the apprehenſion of danger; to 9 
out of the way, or deviate, To riſe ſuddenly, 
uſed with wp, To ſet out in any conrſe or pur-· 
ſuit. - Actively, to alarm or difturb ſudden]y ; 
to make fly ;. to diſcover 3 3 to put ſuddeoly out 
of ks 1 place, l 
5 START, S. a fodden twitch or motion « 
terror; a ſally or unexpected Hight ; a quick 
ſpring or motion, To get the Hart, is to begin 


flandan, Sax.] to reſt upon one's feet to | ſtars, 
remain undemoliſhed, or not. thrown down ; to| 


before another. 
STARTING, S. amon ; Jockies, the ſet- 
ting out of, the horſes at beginning of 


beat. Among Brewers, the Patting new beer 
or ale to that which is decayed, in order to fe 
mee 4g it ; or the fling empty butts with nen 


STA'RTISH, Adj. inclinable to ſtart, 
To STA/RTLE, V. N. to ſhrink, or cat! 
on a ſudden apprehenſion of d AQvel 


Fen, particulatly that of the cav that 
e is of undoubted authority, | "and phe ten ! 


- 


to MENS. ot make a e fear. 


in the arts of government? ' 


caſt image 


„ r. 


E I . N ” N . 3 3 Y C 
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TER 
RO 8. a ſudden a ſhock: or alarm of 


70 o STARvx, v. N. [ F Sax. ferwen, || 
Belg. ] to periſh with hunger or cold. Actively, 
to Kill with hunger or cold 3.to on of force 
or vigour. 

STA'RVELING, S. an animal that is both 
thin and weak for want of food. - 

STATE, S. 2 Lat.] condition; ir- 
eumſtances of nature e the ſettled 
meaning op tenot 3 the community or public; a 
government; rank or 12 2 A lemn pomp or 
grandeur; a canopy j f perſons. in an 
alminiftration. — with other worde, 


+ 


N ibaa N Wy TORE 

(7:4 k : » .:oi 

« E F 
= 


STE. 


" STA/YEDNESS, 8. See Staidnefs.” s 
STEAD, 8. [/ fed, Sax, farb, flads, bl | 
FS ame Are, A C occupied by another. 
and, uſe, help, or ſervice. Compo 1 
Af f, the fra frame on which it ftande, Stead 

or fed, in the name of places, eomes from ffed, 
or flyd, Sax. a place; but if N be Stbsted n a 4 
7 8 from ffada, Il, fatha, Sax. a ere er „ 


1 | Ne 
' To STEAD, V. A. to help or ann . 
 STE'ADILY, Adv, without tottering oral 1 "El 


terin 
STE/ADINESS, S. the quality af not 
_— moved or difconcerted ; not liable 


it Ggnifies public, or r relating to government. 1 
10 STATE, v. A. [conflarer, Fr.] to OW lhe STEADY, Ac . firm z/ conflanty furs,” As | j 
or regulate ; to repreſent with alt its circum-' 2 Sails, wh the hip conſtant in ber / |; 


- 14 


ſlances. 
STATELINESS, 8. 9 ao of dpgiear- 


ahce or SLA 


STATT 44 I majeſtic. 

STAT 2 355 aſſembly of 
the deputies of the ſeveral Path ices. 

STA!'TESMAN, 8. of concerned 


ST rie, or” Ses, Adj. relating 
to the ſcience © 4 N ing. 

STA'TICK | Nurigue, Fr, rariun, Gr.] | 
the ſcience which conſiders the weight of bo- 
dies, ot the motion of bodies ariſing from gra- 


vity. 

STATION, 8. J Patio, Lat.] che act of | 
ſtanding; a place or poſt 3 ſituation ; employ- 
ment.; rank or condition of life, 

To STATION, V. A. to ſet in a certain 
rank, poſt, or place. 

STA/TIONARY, Adj. fixed. | 

STA'TIONER, S. one who ſells paper, for - 
merly applied to bookſellers on account* of the 
da eo in which they expoſed their 

3 
STA TU ART, 8. L fatuaire, Fr. ] the art of 
carving images; a carver of images. 


STAITUE; 8. { fFaina, Lat.] a carved” or 


STATURE; 8. Fr.  fatura, Tat.] the 
height of an x 
STATUTE, S. [ flatur, Fr. N Lat, . 


TAVES, the plural of St: 


behind. 


44 +24 1 


* 8 
2 * 


-*} To STEAL, v. A. {preter- fol, 


4 weighing 


àn edict of a legiſlaror; a law; an act of par- | 
liament. | 
To STV, v. A. bee Haff, in the piu. 
ral ver] to break barrels-in pieces. 


— 8. [Jy , or fc, 19.1 a a piece 


.of meat to be fried or broiled, 
park. pat 


folin; ftelan, Sax, felen, Belg. 214. 
what * 2 to 222 2222 ; 
a ſedret or imperceptible ny Neuterly; to 
withdraw fecretly'; to be guilty of taking what . 
T is another's, without his knowledge or no, F. 
STEALTH," S. the act of. taleing what be- | 
longs to another without his knowledge or no- 
tice. Ey flraltb, ſignifies ſecretly,” and is ſome- 2 
123 uſed in a good 28 Fn 1 
EAM, 2 ' fleme, . yapowr wrifing : g 
mo any boiling or . nn | 4 
o STEAM, V. N. to e | 
lied to hot liquors. 4 * 
' STE/AMINESS, 8. bounding with . 
} pours, ve 
STEDFAST, Adj. faſt in a placey frm in 
reſolution. 
STE DFASTLV, Adv. firmly ; reſolutely. 
STE'DEF ASTNESS, 8. wanne, 3 carne 


reſolution, * 

STEED, S. [ Sar. J a horſe.” 

STEEL, S. | fol, Sax. flail, Belg,” — 
Ruſſ. ] iron purified in the fire with other ingre- 


dients, which render it white, and its grain cloſer 

and finer, Figuratively, weapons or armour, _ 

In Medicine, hom my remedies. Prover- 5 

bially, any thing hard. = 
To STEEL, V. A. to point or edge with 

ſteel; to rake hard, firm, or inſenſible. 
STEE/LYARD, S. a kind of balance fox 


STEEP, A 5 _ difficult and 
dj, Ce ] how 


To STAY, V. N. I. Er Belg. Pate, b to aſcend or very 
to continde in a place, or in the fame ſtate; Mictle ſlant. 
he wait; to ſtop or ſtand, Rill, . Uſed with, 4 STEEP, S. a precigio 3 an aſcent almoſt 

or upon, to reft or confide in; Actively, to dicular. 
top; to delay; to keep' from departing: To | © To STEEP, v. A. [ Pippin, Belg. fopnice 
MM uſed with on, or up 3 from efayer, Fr. Pol.] to ſoak long i in liquor. 

STAY; S. continuance in the fame place.; ] STEEPL, S. { pd, 6 pn Sax, ] he ſpire 

land or ſtop 3 ; a fixed ſtate; a proper ſupport. | or wi A choice! in w hang. 

Among Mariners, ropes which ſupport the maſts } E*PNESS,. S. declivity ; great ane | 
and keep them from falling. In the plural, a STEER, S. [# 0 Nor fees, bon car 
whalebane covering worn by women, and laced, Son a young bu 


STEER; V. A an, pres, Sex. 


hn ne * a maker of womens 


» 1 


Neuterly, to guide a veſſel in its courſe. 


Aren Belg: ] to direct or 2 its paſſage, 25 


Dad; | eee | 


© 1 


4 * 
% 


— , 


* 


* 


* 


E. 

STEE RAGE, S. che act of guiding a veſſel 
in ite courſe ; that which guides any thing in its 
courſe ; the ſtern or hinder part of a ſhip. 

: STEF'RSMAN, S. one that ſteers or guides 
a veſſel in its courſe 3 one who chiefly conduct: 
the affairs of a tate, 


_STEGA/NOGRAPHY, $8. [ctyavo; and 


ba n, Or. ] the art of ſecret writing; charac- 
ters or cyphers known only to perſons that cor- 
reſpond with each other. 
STEGNOYSIS, 8. [Gr. ] a ſtopping up the 
of the body. 5 8 
STEGNO Tics, S, -[ $1yv07xa, Gr. ] biud- 
ing medicines, | 
STE'LLAR, Adj. [ fella, Lat.] 
the ftars ; full of ſtars. Kot 
- STEULLATE, Adj. [ fellatus, Lat.] marked 
with ſpots like ſtars. In Botany, plants having 
their leaves growing on the ſtalks at certain diſ- 
tances, in the form of a ſtar. | 
. STELLVFEROUS, Adj. bearing ſtars. 


1 STEM, 8. emma, Lat.] a talk or twig 5 1 


a family or race z the prow, or forepart of a 


_ hip. 
; To STEM, V. A. [ femma, Iſl.] to oppo 


+ 


a current. | co 
. +STENCH, S. [from ftencan, Sax.] a bad 
ſmell. Dryden has uſed it for a good ſraell, 
_— STENCH, V, A, to ſcent with a bad 
- STENO'GRAPHY, S. {| from tro, and 
ap, Or.] the art of writing in ſecret cha- 
racers, or ſnort hand. £ 
To STEP, V. N. [ fppan, Sax. n, 
Balg. p, Pol.] to erte a Je, ae 
or motion of the feet; to advance ſuddenly ; to 
trace backwards or forwards. in the mind; to 
take a ſhort walk. : 
STEP, S. [ 
by moving one foot before another; a ſtair; a 


round of a ladder; the ſpace paſſed by the 


fingle remove of the foot; a ſmall ſpace; paſ- 
ſage or conduct ; the print of a foot; the man- 
ner of walking; action or conduct, | 

STEP, in Compoſition, ſignifies one related 


ta another only by marriage; from feop, Sax. | 


of ftepan, Sax, to deprive or make an orphan ; 
hence we meet with the words ſp- daughter, or 


feep: ſou, as well as fcp-mother ; that is, a daugh- 


ter or ſon that are orphans, or have loſt their 
on- mother; and a perſon who by marriage i; 
the mother of anothef that was an orphan, or 
had loſt a mother by death. g 

STERCORA'TION, S. the act of covering 


er mixing with dung. 


: preſenting 
- SGTEREO'METRY,S. [of gepeeg, and un- 


STERCO'RARY, Adj, 


[ ftercorarius, Lat.] 
feeding upon dung. | 55 


STEREO GRAPHV, S. [| fereographia, 
Lat. e te and pa pn, Gr, | the art of re- 
ſolids on a plane. ö 


Tesa, Gr. ] a ſcience teaching to meaſure ſolid 
bodies, or to find their ſolid contents. 


- io 
2 > 


STERIL, Adj. [ ferile, Fr, fterilis, Lat.] 


75 


relating to 


b, Sax. flap, Belg.] en 


or producing neither fruit nor children. 


; -- STBRVLITY, S. [ferilits, Fr. fterilitas, | 


E F 2x 


Ny 3 CORE 
i 8 


| e 
Lat.] barrenneſs; or wanting the power to pro. 
duce fruit or offspring. | 
STE'RLING, Adj. [from the Zafterli 
originally employed in coinage ] genuine Eaglih 
having twenty ſhillings Engliſh to the pound. 
STERLING, S. Engliſh coin; ſtandard mo- 
ney or rate. a 4 ; of 3 8 
STERN, Adj. [ fyran, Sax. ] ſevere. in look 
or manners. 1 . 
STERN, S. Acorn, Sax. ] the Hind part of 
a ſhip; the hinder part of any thing; direc- 
tion. . | 
STE'/RNNESS, S. ſeverity 
STERNUTA'TION, 8. L fternutatio, Lat.] 
a convulſive ſhaking of the nerves and muſcles, 
occaſioned by an irritation of thoſe in the noſ- 
trils ; ſneezi | | 


ing. y | ol WF | 
STERNUTA'TIVE, Aj, provoking ners 


ing. 4 Lt Weis 

To STEW, V. A. | uber, Fr. ens 
Belg.) to ſeeth any thing [of a Now FU 1 
a ſmall quantity of liquor, - :' _ 
| STEW, 8. L efuve, Fr. fufa, Ital. eflufa, 
Span.] a bagnio ; a brothel 3. a ftore pond, or 
fiſh pond. 8 


, 
n . 
J 


j moroſely. 
in look or man- 


STE WARb, s. [ fliward, Sar. ] one who 
manages the affairs of another, particular! 
reſpect to money, 


larly with 


STICK, S. [ ficca, Sax. fecco, Ital. feck, 
Belg.] a thin 1 longiſh ee. wood. 2H 

To STICK, V. A. [preter and part. paſſive 
fuck ; fitcan, Sax,] to faſten on ſo that it may 
remain or adhere without falling off; to ſtab or 
pierce with a pointed inſtrument. Neuterly, to 
adhere to without falling off ; to be inſeparable; 
to remain in the memory; to ſtop in its paf- 
ſage ; to be conſtant ; to heſitate, uſed with at. 
To 3 VV 

To STICKLE, V. N. to take part with one 
ſide or another; to contend with obſtinacy. 

STICKLER, S. one who is buſy in public 
* ; one who is zealous in the cauſe he eſ- 

uſes, 

STICKY, Adj, faftening itſelf to any thing 
it touches, 7255 | 1 

STIFF, Adj. [ ff, Sax. ffif, Dan.] not oa- 
fily to be OS IT of 122 by a.) touch; 
not eaſily ſubdued; obſtinate; formal. 

To STVFFEN, V. A. [ fifan, Sax. ] to make 
ſtiff, or hard to be bent; to make obſtinate. 
Neuterly, to become hard to be bent, or. obſti- 
nate. 


STIFFLV, Adv, in a ſtubborn or obſtinats 
manner. „ . 
To STIFLE, V. A. e er, Fr.] to ſmo- 
ther for want of air; to keep in; to extinguiſh ; 
to ſuppreſs or conceal. e 
STIGMa, S. [ Lat, ] a brand with 2 hot 
iron z a mack. of , ot nf 
To STYGMATIZE, V. N. [ Ae 
Fr.] to mark with a brand; to diſgrace with a 
note of infamy or repro ac. 
STILE, S. gel, Sax, from fligan, San.] 
a {ct of ſteps by which 8 perſon may paſs from 


* $546. 


FT. | 
one ee eee 
which forms the ſhadow. 

To STILL, V. A. I flillan, Sars fill, Belg.] 
to NE. filent 3 to quiet or appeaſe 3 to top 


STILL, Adj, Lil, Belg.] without noiſe, 
motion, or rage. 

STIEL, 8. a ſtate of calmneſs and filence ; a 
veſſel uſed in 3 8021 chi time 

STILL, Adv. , to in- 
cluſive; . N 

To STILL, V. A. See r 

STI'LLBORN, Adj. dead 

STYLLNESS, S. the ſtate of being free ge 
motion or noiſe. 

STIL TS, 8. [ foyer, Swed. 
| ticks with ſtraps, in which boys put their feet 
aud raiſe themſelves to walk in, 4 

Ts STVMU „V. A. [ Aimulatus, Lat. 1 
to prick; to incite to action by ſome forcible 
notice. In Phyſic, to excite a quick ſenſation, 
and a depivation towards the part. 

STIMULA'TION, S. the act of inciting 
to action; the act of exciting a quick ſenſation. 

To STING, V. A. [preter fung, part. pail. 
fang and fung; ; ftingan, Sax. | to pierce or prick 
with a pointed dart infected with yenom ; to 
put to great pain or torture. 


which ſome animals are armed; any thing that 


veying ſome ſharp or pointed thought. 

n S. covetouſneſs; niggardli- 
neſs. 

STIN GO,; S. [from the ſharpneſs of its 
taſte] old ſtrong beer. 

STINOGY, S. the g . A 
7] covetous ; loth to give or ſpend, 

To STINK, V. N. [preter 
fiincan, Sax. flincken, Belg.] to 
cauſe a bad ſcent. 

STINK, S. an offenſive ſmell.  - 

STI'NK-POT, S. an artificial compoſition, 
offenſive to the ſmell. | 

To STINT, V. A. [ fiinta, Swed. funta, 
Ill.] to bound; to reſtrain; nnn, 
or confine to ſhort allowance. 

19 „S. [ fipendium, Lat. 1 wages, or 


pay. 
STIPENDIARV, S. S. [Ii 
fendiarus, Lat.] one "who' per 
tor a ſettled payment, 
1 "TVETICS or STVPTICAL, Adj. See 
lyptic, 

To STVPULATE, V. N. [ fipulatus, Lat. 
do ſettle or make a bargain E 
n  STIPULA'TION, S. an agreement; a co- 

enant, 

To STIR, v. A. [ fircan, Sax. flooren, Belg.] 
© move or — its place ; to incite z to 
altate, or put the parts of a fluid in motion, 
by keeping ſomething continually moving. be- 
tween them, To fir up, to put in action; to 
incite or provoke, Neuterly, to tove one 's 
felf ; to be in motion ; to riſe out of bed. 


rms any 


, Dan.] 


STING, S. a ſharp and venomous point with | 


gives pain; the laſt verſe of an epigram, con- | 


eel] 


KaIre, | Fr, i- F 
ſervice | worn by women on the front of their 2 


* 9 + p 4 £ 1 * * * 
* ; 
$8 T O0 : 


nnr, 8. rap, Sax. ] an iron 
K Fay 4 nga Heede = 
in 

To STITCH, v. A. L Hie, Dan. Pickin, - 


— ae 15 2 prog ee with a 

n o fritcÞ up, to. ſomething rent. 

Neuterly, to perform needle work, _ 
STITCH, S. a fingle paſs of a needle and 

Pie nnn a ſharp pain g from 
ctanx, X. 

STYTHY, S. [ fedie, III. Hit, Sax.] an 


anvil, 

To STIVE, v. A, [from. the ſame original 
as Stew] to ſtuff up cloſe; to make hot and 
fultry for want of yent. 

STOAKER, S. one who looks after fires, 
and keeps them up. 

STOCCA/DO,S. [ Poceata, from ffocra, Tal.] | 
5 * nels: _— 
STOCK, 8 oc, — | 

Fr,] the trunk Lz e fuk, or 2 

log; a perſon remarkably ſtupid; the handle of 

any thing; the frame on which a ſhip is ſup» 
ported while building; a cloſe neckcloth ; 9 
race, or family; the fund with which à perſon 
carries on trade; goods employed in trade z 
quantity; a fund eſtablihed by the govern- 
ment. 5 

To STOCK, v. A. to tore ee 
to put in the flocks. | 

STOC'KING, S. the covering'of the legs. 

| STOCKS, S. ſit has no fingular] a confine» 
ment for the "legs. i 
: STO/CK-STILL, Adj, as motionleſs - 4 2 
og. 

j STOKE, or STOAK, in the rr de ear | 
comes from focee, Sax. the ftock or body 
tree. 

' STOLE, s. L Hela, Lat.] a long veſt or robe. 
Groum of the flole is the head officer belonging 
to the king's bed chamber. 1 

STOLE, preter of Saal. 2 
| STO/LEN, part. paſſive of Steal. 

ö STO MACH, I. [ efomach, F ro, 3 
Lat.] 75 part of che body in which the food 
is digeſted ; appetite, hunger, or defire of food z+ 
inclination ; anger; ——— or 8 


to reſent. 65 
STO'MACHER, S. | ks 


STOMA'CHIC, or STOMA'CHICAL, 
Adj. relating to the ſtomach; good for the ſto- 
mach. 

STOMA'CHICS, S. 1 ſomacbia, Lat.] me- 5 
dicines that ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and cauſe 1 


ONE. S. [ fains, Goth, 3 an 
infipid hard body, neither eable, ud 

nor ſoluble in water; a gem or precious ſtone 3 
Bo de OR of the kernel of a fruit; a 
diforder conſiſting of a hard coneretion of gravel 
or fabulous matter; a weight conſiſting of four- 

teen pounds. To leave no ftane untur ned, is to do 
every thing that can be done towards 8 | 
of an undertaking. 


STIR, S. 
public commotion, 


* 1 54 A. 8 


1 . en | 


STONE, Adj. made of ſtone, l 
444 . . r. | 


„ To8TONE, v. A. to hit or kill with flones ; 


* 


% 


7.4 


* 


SrokM., S. 


o 


. 


From flow X 
Te STRADDLE, V. N. [from fride] to 


8 


: 1 ; $ x 3 
p . 
o * * 1 1 ' | 
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STO NV, Adj. full of ſtone. fo 
; Goth, y/o!, Brit. fol, 


STOOL, S. | fools, 
Sax and Sclav. fal, Belg: fole, Ruff. folice, 
Boh. ] a feat without a back; evacuation by 

To STOOP, F. v. fie Sr, 

g 0 ö y 0 0 ian, en, 
Bale.) to bend downwards or 8 
xatively, to yield or ſubmit, © 

. To STOP, M. A. 7 Fr. ; eo 
Ital. foppen, Belg.] to binder in moving or ac- 


tion; to put an end to motion or action; to 
cloſe any 


to ceaſe from motion or action; to refuſe pay- 
ment, or become a bankrupt, | | 

STOP, S. a hindrance or obſtruction of ac- 
tion or motion z a point uſed in dividing ſen- 
te 4 - 


 STO/PPLE, S. ſomething by which the 
mouth of à bottle or veſſel is topped up. 
STORE, S. [ for, Run. ] plenty, or a large 
number or quantity; a ſtock laid by or reſerved. 
To STORE, V. N.. to ſupply or furniſh in 


large quantities; to reſerve or lay by in large quan- 


tities for a future time; to lay up or hoard. 
[ad firma, Run. 8 
„ Ital.] a violent agitation of the wind, 


or commotion of the elements ; a. violent af- | 
fault on a fortified place ; violence of paſſion ; | 


miſery or diſtreſs. ; + 
To STORM, V. A. to attack by open force. 
ly, to raiſe tempeſts ; to rage. 
STOR MINESS, S. tempeſtuouſneſs. See 


Storm. | 
STORM, Adv. tempeſtuous; boiſterous ; 
L {x anti 


STORY, S. r, Sax. florie, Belg. for, 
Ital.] an * 8 ph 
plied to a relation of trifling and fititious things; 
a floor or flight of rooms. 

To STO RV, V. A. to relate any tranſac- 
Bon either real or fiftitious ; to range above one 


- STOVE, S. [ foo, I. %, Sax.] a hot- 
houſe, 'or room Earned art; le in 
r 

O , Ay utgn oth, 2 + 
brare ; mtr 1 ora t 


able to bear a great 

weight. . 

STOU/TNESS, S. bodily ſtrength; bra- 
To STOW, V. A. | fw, Sax.] to layup; 
to put in a proper plece. . 
. STO'/WAGE, S. money paid for laying up 
goods; the place where goods are laid up. 
. STOWE, in the names of places, is derived 
„ Sax. a place. 
Rand or walk with the feet at a wide diſtance 


from each other, 
To STRAGGLE, V. N. [from ffray, of 


enen, Ta.] to go from the right way ; te ap 


ramble or wander, : | 
. STRAIGHT, el bp aq word is op- 
poled to crooked, it 


a z to put the points to the ſe 
veral . a period in wetting. Neuterly, | 


ly ap- I 


4 1 * > R * 88 0 5 188 a oY 
A : 
p . $i. » 1 


1 b 6 
but when oppoſed to broad or 
crooked ; narrow or cloſe, , —_ 


\ STRAIGHT, Adv; [ frax, Dan. frail 
2170 


immediately; without delay. 
STRA'IGHTEN, v. A. to reduce from 
a crooked to a right or ſtraight line. 
STRAVGHTNESS, S. the quality of being 
even or not crooked, POE 
STRA/IGHTWAYS, Adv, immediately. 
To STRAIN, V. A. feftraindre, Fr.] to 
ſqueeze, or force liquor through by ſqueezing ; 
to filter; to weaken by overſtretching; to put 
to the utmoſt ſtrength z to pull or force tight; 
to conflrain, Neuterly, to make violent efforts, 
STRAIN, S, a weakneſs cauſed by ftretching 
a ligament too much; ftile or manner of ſpeak- 
ing; ſong or found, + | 
STRA'/INER, 8. an inſtrument uſed in 
clearing liquors from foulneſs. 
STRAIT, Adj. [eftroir, Fr, fretto, Ital.] 
narrow, oppoſed to bia; cloſe ; intimate; ri- 
gorous ; difficult or diſtreſeful. | 
STRAIT, 8. a narrow paſſage of the ſea, 
whereby two parts of the ocean are united; diſ- 
treſs or difficulty, | 
To STRAIT, V. A. to reduce to difficulties, 
To STRA'/ITEN, V. A. to make narrow; 
to contract; to make tight; to deprive of 
room; to diftreſs. 
STRA'ITNESS, S. narrowneſs; difficulty, 
STRAND, S. [ frand, Sax. ffrande, Belg.] 
the land which borders on the ſea or a river; a 
bank or ſhore, 1 | 
To STRAND, V, A, to drive or force upon 
the ſhallows or ſhore, —_ 5 a9 
STRANGE, Adj. [eftrange, Fr, extrareur, 
Lat.] wonderful, becauſe ſeldom occurring ; 
odd; uncommon. | Up. | 
STRANGE, Interj. uſed as an expreſſion of | 
wonder. | 
Edo ee S. uncommonneſs ; ſhy- 
neſs, 
STRANGER, S. [etranger, Fr.] one of an- 
other country; one with whom we have no ac- 
quaintance. ; 35 
To STRANGLE, V. A. [ frangulo, Lat.] 
to kill by hindering a perſon from breathing; te 
hinder from birth or appearance, 
STRANCGLES, S. ſit has no fingular] 2 
diſeaſe in horſes, attended with a running at the 
noſe, | 5 Bw 
STRA\NGURY, 8. rogers Fr. from | 
ceayk, and op, Gr.] a diſeaſe wherein a per- 
ſon is forcibly inclined to make urine, but can- 


| not do it, unleſs drop by drop, and then with 


great pain. | | 
- STRAP, S, [ frappe, Belg, firappa, Ital.] 2 
narrow flip of cloth or leather. Among Sur- 
| geons, is a kind of band to ſtretch out members 
in ſetting broken or disjointed bones. Among 
Mariners, is a rope ſpliced about a block, with 
an eye to faſten its. ft 
STRAPPING, Adj. of a large bulk or fize, 
plied to men or women. | 


STRAPPA'DO, 8. [Ital.] a kind of rack, 


be written Hreigbt; ö 


the criminal being drawn up on high, with his 
mn tied ee Fr AI, 


2 5. e * 0 


beds orilayers 

STRA'TAGEM, 8. [ fratageme, Fr. cgava- 
ya, Gr.) an antfice or trick by which an 
c 
advantage is gained. | 

STRATO/CRACY, 8. [orgara;, and 
xpaTiia, 8 government; 2 ſtate 
governed b 

STRA'TUM, 8. 2 bed or of 
different kinds of 5 1 
STRAW, 8. 2 Sax. flrue, Belg.] 
the ftalk of corn after its threſhed 3 any thing 
proverbially worthleſs, 
STR'AWBERRY,. 1 
fruit. 

STRAY, S. a heat that has frayed or wan- 
dered from its e or owner, 

To STRAY, V. N. gras, Dan. uae gy, 
Ital.] to rove without any certain direction; to 
go out of the way or beyond proper bounds 
Figuratively, to err, 

STREAK, 8. | frice, Sax. / 
frriccia, Ital. J a line of a colour 
that of the ground. 

To STREAK, V. A. ada a line 
of a different colour from that of the ground. 

STRE/AKIMESS, 8. the quality of being 
full of 3 different colours, 

STREAK Y, Adv. abounding with ftreaks. 

STREAM, 3. L raum, III. —— Belg. ] Ib 
running water; 2 3 any 
in a line or current 

To STREAM, V. N. to flow» or run like 
water from à fountain or aperture. 

STREAMER, 8. r Wi pendant of a 


ip. 

STREET, S. [fret Sar. frala, Span. 
Ku or wide paſſage between 
tuo rows of houſes ; a public way or place. 

STREE'T-WALKER. S. a.proftitute who 


walks the freets to entice the anwary and zing; 


STRENGTH, 8. 1 vigour, or Dan.] a flender rope, thread, or ; the chord 
power of -dody. or the quality of liquors of a muſical inftrument ; a nerve; a ſet of 
which render them intoxicating ee things fixed on a line; a ſeries of propoſitions 
armament, * . or arguments. To have two frings to one's bow, 


To ne” v. A. to increaſe 
F to-fix in reſolu- 


"STRENUOUS, Adj. . Lat.] 


_ eg . zealous or vehement in any 
: © TREPEROUS, Adj. hoarie ; noiſy ; 
jarring, 

STRESS, S. | frece. nag, I} 
violence; force ; To loy e 
upon, to init or rely on, | 

To STRETCH, V. A. So; 


Srecien, Belg.] to ſpread out lengthwiſe with 
force; to ſtrain to the utmoſt. | Neuterly, to 
be extended; ta bear being extended without 
breaking; to go beyond the truth. 


STRETCH, S. extenſion, Ron, of the fate of | 


occupying more ſpage 3 effort. ſtruggle; the 


nts Beg: | hep, 


STRI . 2 1 the fall Chari bs in- 

7 

the thells of LO po yr ay i 
STA ATED, Adj. formed into chan - 


and | nels. Eo 
| STRICT, Adj. A "Y 


cract, nice, or ſevere ; Cloſe 


* STRIDE, S. [.frade, Sax.] a long ſtep. 
. 1 iT jo | 
part. pail. fr to walk or paſs with = 
ſteps ; aye you e 1 
of any thing. 1 
STRI DEN T, Adj. noiſy; gnathing with | 


STRIFE, S. [from ffrive a conteſt wherein 
en | STRIFF, , [from fre] Ang. 
of each; oppoſition of nature. 5 

To STRIKE, V. A. 2 Arua or 


trock, firuck or ffricten; 
{ny 2 dard violence. To d: 


, uſed 
with, on. To ftamp or impreſs a reſemblance, 
applied to coining, To contract or lower, ap- 
plied to fails or flags, To make, applied ts 
- er maroon ve a 

den and violent ftroke ; to bring to light; to 
form by à quick effort. Neuterly, to make a 


blow; to To act upon by a blow, or 
found by the hammer, applied to clocks. Te 
force its way with a quick and ſudden effort, 
To ftrike in with, io Cn or comply. 
TRIKE, S. a buſhel. 
STRIKING, Pat Aj n ſurpri- 


4 


is to have two views or expedients, or te have 
a double advantage or ſecurity, * 4 
To STRING, V. A. Tpreter and part. pail. | 
Arung] to furniſh with ſtrings; to file on or 
pierce through with a firing j to freteh or make 


tight. 

STRINGPFNESS, S. the quality of being -- 5 
full of firings or threads. t 

To STRIP, V. A. [ freopen, Belg. befripte, > 
Sax.] to make naked? to. deprive of d of 1 
covering; to deprive; to rob. i 
| STRIP, S. 2 narrow ſhfed. A 

STRIPE, S. | frope, Belg.] a line of | . 7 
different colour from the ground ; a ſhred of a 
different colour; a mark made in the ſkin by 8 
blow; 2 blow or laſh. 


STREPLING, S. a young perſon. 3 A 


utmoſt extent or latitude of meaning 3 utmoſt 
in | F 


youth, i" 
STRIVE, v. N. Ipretes. | 
| | rides; reren, Belg. k E be Fe Fr.] lM 


% rb gently one way with the hand * way of 


to perform any thing; to contend or make 


8 7 u. 


to ſtruxgle, or to make 2 forcible effort; to 

firoggle or: contend in oppoſition to another; ; 
to vie with or contend in excellence: 

STROKE, S. [from Brock, preter of Arie] 

a blow ; 3 a fudden act of one body upon another; 

a fudden diſeaſe; the touch of a pencil; an 

effect fuddenly produced; à maſterly effort; 
wat a gentle ſmoothing or rubbing of the 


To STROKE, V. A. Lale, Sax.] to 


kindneſs. 
To STROLL, V. N. to rove about like a 
d. 


vagabon 
STRONG, Adj. [ frang 2 Sar. UTI 
great firength of body or mind; fortified ; able 
tomake a long and vigorous reſiſtance; ; healthy ; 
acting forcibly on the mind; zealouy ; 3 having 
any quality in a great degree. Intoxicating, |. 
to liquors. Deep, applied to colour. 
Hard of Siveftion, or high ſeaſoned, applied to 
food, Not eaſily conquered, applied to habits, 
- Firm, or not eafily broken. © 
STRO'NGLY, Adv- luftily ; toutly ; 1. 


cibly. 

STRU'CTURE, 8. Fr. firuftura, Lat.] 
the act of building ; the manner in which the 
parts of any building or machine are joined 


; a building. 
To STRUGGLE, V. N. [the etymology 


uncertain ] to ſtrive hard, or make ſtrong efforts 


a ſtrong oppoſition againft ; to be in . or 
diftreſs. 


STRUGGLE, S. a violent cone: made 


to „ any . or ee an 


TRUMPET, S. [ re, old Fr.  Pupram, 
Lat. ] a common proftitute. 
To STRUr, V. N. P. ftruſan, Teut. to 
walk with an air of pride and dignity 3 z to well 
with with ſomething contained, 

STRUT, S. a gaitor walk of Qed gran- 


© STUB, 8. | feb, Sax, flubbe, Dan. flob, 
Belg. fipes, Lat.] a thick, ara a of a 
tree; a log or © | p Ww 
STUBBLE eftauble, Fr. | Le 
a Pipata, 1a] the 15252 ſtraw left 4222 corn 


is reaped. 
STU'BBORN, Adj. [from flub and horn] 
obſtinate, or not to be moved by threats or per- 


ſuafions ; hardy; raſh ; ſtiff: generally-includ- |. 


ing the idea of ſomething bad. | 
STU'BBORNLY, Ate. obſtinately; in- 
fexibly Ys 

STU'BBORNESS, 8. obſinatenels 3 per- 
verſeneſs. + 

STU'CCO, 8. [Ital, uc, Fr.] a kind'of 
fine plaſter uſed in a ceiling or wall. 

STUD, S. [ fadu, Sax. ] a poſt: l 
knob or other ornamental protuberance; an 
ornamental faſtening worn 'in the wriſtband of 
8 oy a collection of breeding horſes and 

rod fade, I. a ſtallion. 


8 b 


er 8. ens Lat.] 
16 2 N 5 Lee ; 


Chriſtchurch, | 

STU DIED, learned Produced 
meditation or Ie 8 . a ” 

STUDIO Us, Adj. y 9k Fr. 9 
Lat, much given W dy 3 a * 
gard 

STU'DIOUSLY, 5 diligently; eareflly, 

STUDIOUSNES, S. the wan of being 
much addicted to ſtudy... 5 

STU'DY, S. [ Hud, Fr. ee Lat.] an 


ditation; 5 ng acquired by books ; an apart- 
ment Re; for reading - and meditat- 
ing. 

To STUDY, W.. Linda, Lat to 
think upon with intenſcrepplication; or + A 
deavour diligently, Actively, to apply the 
mind to with intenſe —_ or to conſider 
with attention. fe 

STUFF, S. [ef Belg. e fe Fr. any 
matter or body; 7 materials of Which * 
is compoſed ; furniture; any mixture! or me- 


* 


cially that of the woollen ſort. A matter or 
thing, uſed only in contempt. . 

To STUFF, V. A. to fill mk ogg full ; 
to fill fo as to occaſion u r to fill of 
.cram meat with ſeaſoning. *._ , 

STU!FFING, S. that by which any thing 
is filled; high ſeaſoned ingredients which are 


foreed into meat. 


fine plaſter made of. lime and marble finely 
powdered, with which walls are covered, 
wrought in figures, ale car- 


© STUETILO/QUENCE,. 8. L Puriqueci, 
Lat.] idle _ fooliſh talk. 

STUM, . [Swed.. perhapt evrrupted 
from muſtum, * ] wine not fermented; new 
wine. 

To STUMBLE, V. N. {perhaps 5 from 
T; umble] to trip in walking. Figuratively, to 


chance, uſed with oz, Attively, to obltruct, 
or offend. 


 STUMBL8,S. atrip in walking; a blunder | 


or error in judgment. 

STUMP,” S. [ fumper, Dan. fompe, Belk. 
a'ſmall part of a tree remaining in the ground 
aſter the trunk and branches are lopped away ; 3 
| part of a tooth e th in en after the 
other part is broken o 

To STUMP, V. A. to cut off a dump; 
to brag or boaſt. 

To "STUN, V. N. f amen, Sax. Flor, 
| Belg. ] to confound or impair hearing with an ex- 
| ceeding loud noiſe ; to make a perſon ſenſeleſs 
or dizzy by a blow on the head. 

STUPE, S..{ Supa, Lat.] Cloth, nen, or 
flax, dipped in warm medicated Uiquors- and. * 
plied to a hurt or wound. 


| STUD, V. N. to adorn. with bunt 
knobs, 3 ' 


” 7 
— 
* 


To ate V. A. to bereut, or apply 
1 att ee 


univerſity 1 Olen, 
an exhibitioner or — on ro foundation of 


intenſe application of the mind to books or me- 


dicine ; cloth or mixture of any kind, eſpe- 


STUKE er STUCK, S. ISee Sew] 2 


ſlip or err ; to ſtrike againſt, or light on by 


4 


SYS 


wary flannels dipped in medicated. liquors 8 a | 
8 TU PET ACTION, 8. (Fr. rer 1 


Lat.] a flate of mind wherein a 


fible to threats or perſuaſions, and ſeems to have | 


Joſt every fign of contrivance or attention. 


STUPE/NDUOUS, Adj. prodigious. 3 won- 


derful; aſtoniſhing. 

STU PID, 
Lat.] wanting 
derſtanding. 


25. Pupide, Fr. fupidus, 


STUPIDITY, 8. [ fupidit,. Er.] dulneſs ; | 


ſenſeleſfneſſ ; want of comprehenſion. 
To STU 5 X's V. _ * Aupefacis, Lat. ] 
to deprive of ſenſibility, ſagacity, or ac- | 


wy bs 8. 1 uber peur, Fr.] a deprivation 


of all the ſenſes; heavineſs; numbneſs. . 


STUPRA'THON, 8. the act of deflowering 


2 woman; A rape. 
\ STURDILY, Adv, Routly ; bluntly 3 * 


s rURDINE S8, S. great drength; ftout- 
| neſs ; 3 obſtinacy. * 

STU'RDY, Adj. ſeftourdi, Fr. j hardy ; 
| tout z; able to bear great toil, and to make a 
vigorous reſiſtancte. 3 ; 

STU'RGEON, „ 870 fiſh, 

To STUT,  or:STU'TTER,'V, N. r 7 
ten, Belg. ] to ſpeak: with heftation, difficulty, 
or frequent repetition of the ſame 1 or 
letter of a word. 

TV, 8. Lge, Sax. ä „Brit. J a A final in- 
dofure in which hogs are cept, 


STY'GIAN, Adj. belonging to the river 


Styx; infernat; . 

STYLE, S. [ fiylus, Lat.] a' manner of 
writing, (peakiog, or compoſing; à pointed iron 
uſed anciently in writing on tables of wax. In 
1 ar pointed Ralk which riſes from amidſt 
the leaves of flowers, _ 

{ To STYLE, V. A. to call, term, or | 
name, 

STYPTIC, . [uſually written Stiptic z 
from e Gr. ] aſtringent, peculiarly | ap- 
plied to ſuch medicines as ſtop bleedin 

STYX, S. a poiſonous Kate of Arcadia, 
by the poets feigned to be a river of hell, by 
which the gods ſwore, and if any one broke his 
oath, or ſwore: falſely, he was baniſhed from 
heaven and deprived of nectar for 100 years. 

SUA'SIVE, Adj. [fraſum, Lat.] e e 
power to perſuade. 


SUA VIT V, S. [ ſuavieh, Fr.] ſweetneſs 5 


pleaſantneſs. 
SUB, in ' compoſition, is borrowed from the 
Latin, and implies a ſmall degree; or inferior. 
SUBA'CTION,. S. os, act, of ſubduing or 
bringing under. 
To SUBA/GITATE, v. A. I ſabagitatum, 
Lat.] to ſollicit; to have commerce with a 
woman. 2 
SUBA'LPINE, , Adj. [ſub Afpinus, Lat. 
* or growing near the mountains called the 
ps 


e Ke Las Fry. an 


, apprehenſion, or un- 


Lat.] done after the fall of man 


TOS, - 
 SUBA/LTERN, Adj, placed under another; ; 


ſucceeding by turns, 

SUBA'QUANEOUS, AG. living under the 
water, 

SU'BCHANTOR, 8. an under - chantor 3 
een who officiates for a chantor in his ab- 
ence | 

SUBCONSTFE/LL ATION, S. inAftronomy, 
a leſſer conſtellation. | 
ee Adj. lying under the 

in \ 
SU'B-DEAN, S. a dignified clergyman next 
to the dean. 

To SU'BDELEGATE, V. A. to ſubſtitute. 


or appoint. - 
SUBDETI'TIOUS, [ ſubdbitivs, Lat. ] foiſt- 
% forged. , 
To SU'/BDIVIDE, v. A. [ſubdiviſer, Fr. 
to divide a part into Rill leſſer parts- Br] 


SU'BDOLOUS, Adj. Jake, Lat.] ſubtle; 
; ſubtrat;z to 


y 


z 


| crafty ; deceitful, 


To, SU/BDPCE, V. A. to | 
inveigle; to ſeduce. 


| To SU'BDUCT, v. A. Lid, Lat] ! 


to withdraw or take away. 
- SUBDU/CTION, S. an abatement, ſub- 
traction, or privately Wh 3 | 
- To SUBDU'E, V. lie, Lat.] to 
cruſh, overpower, or lt, - 

SU'BDUER, S. a conqueror 3 one that re- 
| duces or brings under. 
| SUBFU'MIGATION, S. a ceremony uſed 
| by ſorcerers to drive "ay evil ſpirits by burning 
Incenſe. Ee 

ToSUBJECT, V. A. [ ſutje&us, Lat. Ito 
put under; to reduce to ſubmiſſion; to make 
lighle or obnoxions ; 3 to abies ſublervient. 5 

« SU/BJECT, Adj. [fubjeus, Lat. placed, | 
fituated le or . under; liable or ob- 
noxious ; that on which any : action or 38880 
is 177 15 : 1 
lives 5 the Fe Fx another; that 
which any action or thought is 2 3 
that in which any thing inheres. 

SU'BJECTION, S. [ ſujettion, Fr.] obedienee 
o lavery ; obligation; 

ity 

To SUBJOIN, V. to add at the end; to 
annex 

To SU'B GATE, v. A. bjuguer, Fr. 
ſubjugatum, Tar] to bring n yoke 3 
to ſubdue. 

SUBJUGA'TION, S. the act of ſubduing, | 
or reducing to a ſtate of ſlavery. 
SUBJU'/NCTIVE, [ ſubjon&ify, Fr. fa zune. 
tivus, Lat.] ſubjoined or added to ſomething 
elſe. In Grammar, a mood wherein the ſigni- 


| fication of a verb is relative to that of ſome 


other which goes before it. 
SUBEA/PSARY, Adj. [ fob and lapſes, 


8. in Anatomy, an 


ub | 
V. a ae 47 . 


SUBLAXA“TION, 
imperfect diſlocation, 
To SU/BLEVATE, 


1 


4 


Lat. to raiſe ſuccour, « 
] to raiſe, ſuccour, or W 


IT finews of the leg ; ng. 
SUBO'RDINATE, Adj. | ſub and ordira- . 


K 3 8. ine G of aflifiing,. 
| Fey ATE, v. A. TH, lat.] 


in Chemiſtry, to raiſe by the force af fire, Figu- — 


ratively, to exalt or "elevate, 

; LIMAYTTON, S. in Cherry, the 
distel lation of ſolid ſubſtances only. 

e ein Adj. [Fr. \ſublimis, Lat. 1 high 

in place, excellence, or natute 3 elevated in 
thought or ftyle. 

. . SUBLPME, S. 1757 a grand or. lofty, ſtyle, 
' ifing fröm nobleneſs of thoughts, magnificence 

of words, and the harmonious lively turn of 

the phraſe. 
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SbpRrsiow, 8. the alt of ſmiling, 
To. Rod Arx, V. A. . 
Place of 


[nary Roo or Fat in 
To SUBSCRIBE, v. A. Herizo, Lat, 
to give conſent to or aneſt Feet ing ma 
name! Neuterly, to give . 'z to promiſe 
to promote an podertaking by pay 5 in à certain 
ſum of mo 
SbgscR PTION, 8. the bct of attefling 
a waſting by ſigning one's name; be undertaking 
to advanceithe government money upon certain 
e or giving money to chaxitable uſes, 
[Ny Ts Adj. [Fr. g, 


„ 


To SUBLI'ME,. Ta. As; fublimer, Fr. 10 Lat.] following in ordet of 8 lace. 
raiſe 444 a bee fire ; 2 on high 1. To SUESE RVE, ed Hale 
exalt, hei or im prove, [Lat.] e ſerve fn e umental 

£ 20815 r, S. F Fr. ballen. manner. | 
. Lat. I. height place, thought, or 5 0 STR VIENx cx, 8. bee the eon. 
troul or command. of another. a 

"SUBLU'NARY, 4. 1 ſublanairt, Fr, | SU'BSERVIENT, 40. f. ſabſer ben, Lat.] 
„hint, Lat.] under the moon. aſſiſting to the accompliſhment of a. purpoſe or 

To SUBME ROE, V. A. [ ſubmerger, Fr. | deſign | 
, ſebmergere, Lat.] to piit or plunge l wa- To SUBSIDE, v Lee, Lat.] to 


ter 3 to drown, 

SUDMERSTON, 8. tue aQ of plunging or 
ug under water; finking; drowning. 

© SVBMVSS, Adj. f Jubmiſſui, Lat.] humble, 

e ug 4 
SUBMISSION, S. Fr. Jubniſſo, 16.1 

_ forrender ; acknowledgment of  inferiorit 

gviltineſs, error, or power to command. 
SUBMISSIVE, Adj. AIG: meek ; z re- 


ful. 
Submiſſon, 


© SUBMTSSIVENESS, 8 

To SUBMIT, V. A. Fo 2 130 
to let down or fink ; t6 ledge, or re- 
nien one s ſelf to the authority, commands, di- 
rection, or Judgment of another. Neuterly, to 
de ſubject to as an inferior. 

To , e V. A. to cut the 
to hamſtii 


bas, Lat: J inferior in order, in nature, in digni- 
ty, 2 deſcending in a regular ſeries or 


* To | SUBO'RDINATE, V. A. [ Jebordonner, 
Fr.] to range or place under another. 
SUBORDIN AITION, S. 1 705 dependence 
of perſons or things with re each other,” 
To SUBO/RN, V. A. | fuberner, Ft. 
ſuborno, Lat.] to procure br by ſecret 
fraud, or by filent and indirect means. 


-- SUBORNA'TION, S. the act of procuting | pla 


2 to give falſe evidence, or do a bad 


"SUBPOE/NA, S. [ ſub, and ana, Lat.] 


a writ conimanding a perſon's appearahce in a 
court under a penalty, 


To SUBPOE'NA, 3 to ſummon a 
to a before a court. 

SU/B-READER,.S: an under reader in the 

inns of court, who reads. the texts of law the 

reader is to lecture upon, and aſſiſts him. 

SUBREPCTITIOUsũS, Adj. See F 

- SUBRIGU/OUS, Adj wet 3 * 
watery * 


ö 


| In Arithmetic, the 


fink. down towards the tom... 
| * SU'BSIDIARY, rh [ ſe halal, Lat.] 
helping; aiding; ing. 

SUBSIDY, 's. [" ſub/ide; Fr. fubfidium, Lat.] 
an aid given in money . towards carrying on the | 
public affairs of a nation. 

„To SUBSIST,” V. A. | fub8fo, Lat. fub- 
8 Fr.] to continue or retain the prefent fate, 
natute, or n to 44 means of living 


EC, maintainence ; 
"SUBSISTENCE. ve L farce, fr.] 
57 being; competency or f ney to ſupport 
SUBSTANCE, 8. e * | 
deing; ſomething - whic has exiſtence, an 


ſupports accidents ; the eſſential part, Some- 
„ oppoſed to imaginary, Body i 
 SUBSTA'NTIAL, 1205 r 

, * 8 
SU RSTANTIVE, ” _ fubflantio, pes 
fubRantioun,” Lat. a wir word adi ta 
fignify any thing t t is the * of our gr 


or imagination, fttipped of its qualities, and 
making ſenſe when joined with a verb or adjec- 


tive. i 
CIV. 'SU'BSTITUTE,- V. oF Si a aheiturr, 
ſtead, or in 


Er. ſubfiztutus, Lat.] ta gat, 
ace of, another. 5 
SUBSTITUTE, 3, 2 {li 1 one 
placed and acting i 

e 80088 fbr, br SUBTRACT, 
V. A. to take dway a part from the who-c. 


of finding the difference 


between two numbers bz taking away 
4 from the greater, and ſening down. what 


'To To SUR TEM v. A. [from 10 and 


I tends, Lat.] to extend under. 
rh borrowed Hom the Latin, bt 
1 in compoſitions +} 


( 


* 4175 
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wot, 
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"oe 


„enn Ad. mie, 

J Lat. es 3 or — 

e's 7 hich 5 pron ders extricate him- 

iſe from 2 « 

in = EAN, or. SUBTERRA- | 

NEOUS, Adj. 4 f 8 

| under the "* 4.4% 

2 Adj, [fomtimes written fob, 

un and pronounced furt LION FELL Wes 

ts, fine ; piercing 5 cunaing ; fly ; deceitful 7 re. 

ns, fined, or ſo acute ac hardly to be comprebended. | 
* When if bytes coming or crafty, 1 

1 : SU'B LLY, Adv. ' cunningly. 
SUBTILTY, S. . Fb, Pr.] — 


the pores being much 3 
eee particles; nicety; 
refinement to exceſs ; cunni 
SUBTILIZA'TION, S. rr. the 2 
naftying or making chin. ä 
To SU'BTILIZE, V. N. r liſer, 17 1 
to rarify, or make thin; to or ſpin into 
— ROS. to treat with too L 


= SUBTILEY, Ads, nr 
| "ys SUBTRACT, V. A. See Sutra. 
SUBTR A/CTION, S. in Arithmetic, a _ 
by which a leſs ſam is taken from x greater, to 
fiad the remainder. 
SUBTRA'HEND, s. [ fobrrabendum, Lat.] 


in Arithmetie, the eſs number, which is to be 
taken out of the greater. 


to overturn, demoliſh, or 


to overthrow, overturn, deſtroy, . 
down; to corrupt or coafound, - 

SU'BURB, S. [ fuburbium, Lat. Ia collec. 
tion of buildings without the walls of 


en 
ying the place of 


is put to T 


To EN * 45 ft, 3 Fr. 


* 


N 


To SUBVERSE, V. A. ale, Lat.] | 


SUBVERSION, 8. [Fr.] the ad of over- | 
throwing ; the ftate of a thing ruined, over- | 


3 


— $. [of band whe La] g 
Adj, 1 th dr 

ot ele S. [Lat.] that which bio'g 
Tat ]f 


* * 
. 


sb 


4 


-” 


12 Lat.] to follow after or in order 5 ww. _— i 


come in the place of one who is dead, or has 
0, þ quirted ; to fall out according to one's withs 
Actively, to follow after; to profper; or make 
Pe. CN aceording to 4 perſon's | 


SUCCE'SS, 8. fucees, Fr. ceeſſir, Lat] 

4 proſperous event, b as ann 1 

epithet. . The Termination of an dar whedkes' + 

| happily or unhappily. 
SUCCESSFUL, Adj. fortwnate ; lucky. 

' SUCCESSFULLY, Adv. fortunace] ly lag- 

kily. : 

SUCCE/SSFULNESS, S, the quality of be- 

ing fortunate or profperoas in an undertake 


ing. 

I SUCCE/SSION, S. [Fr. Kar Lat-} 2 
eee PI | 
lows another I 
| SUCCESSIVE, Adj... 2 — 
low! ing in order immediate W i 

or thing. 

Wecksso, 8. 2 Shi Ghai 
Lat. the word RS [fo accented on. the. fe- _ 
cond ſyllable, thus, ſucceor} one that immedi- 
ately follows another in any poſſ⸗ſſion or poſts. 
._ SUCCPNCT, Adj. [Fr. ” ſparkly Lat. in 

ſenſe, tucked or 5 up having 


1 

e SUCEOUR, V. 4. ſuceurre, Lat} w 

help, relieve, or affiſt in danger, — 

diſtreſs. 

| SU'CCOUR, 8. 2225 Fr.] aid or reef 
diſtreſs; the 


afforded in perſon who 


ri the” air; the embolus” of 'a pump f 2 = 
pun co Gate me cy bon 7 


- 
77 #4. 
E * 


r 


— 


T 4 . 


— 


Ws 


4 A 4 VU 2 2 1 
from the ſuppoſition of its depriving the trunk 
of its moiſture. | 1 
To SUCKLE, V. A. to bring up a child 
by milk ſucked from the breaſt, 7 
+ *SU'CTION, S. | ſuccion, Fr.] the act of 


— 
1 - 


ſucking. $49] es 1 | 
SU/DATORY,'S. [ ſudatus, Lat.] a hot- 


houſe or ſweating bath. _ | 

SU'DDEN, Adj. [ ſoden, Sax. ſoudain, Fr.] 
Happening without any expectation or notice 
given beforehand. On or of a ſudden 


than was expected, or without any notice be- 
| 0 f | ſea-coaft, the beach being generally ſandy and 


forehand. Ev 8 . ; 
- SUDDE/NLY, Adv. haſtily; quickly, - 
SUDDE/NNESS, S. quickneſs ; haſtineſs. 
* SUDORVFIC, Adj. | ſudorifigue, Fr.] pro- 
voking or cauſing ſweat, | 
. © SUDORIVFICS, S. | ſudorifica, Lat.] medi- 
cines that cauſe ſweating, See Diapboretics and 
Hydrotics. . 3y; Yn: 7585 p 5 
1 SU Ds, S. [it has no ſingular; from ſeodan, 
Sax. ] water in which ſoap is diſſolved. To be 
in the ſuds, is to be involved in ſome difficulty. 
To SUE, V. A. | furvrer, Fr.] to proſecute 
by law ; to beg or entreat with humility and 


eſs. | | 
SU'ET, S. [old Fr.] hard fat, particularly 
that about the kidnies. 


To SU'FFER, V. A. [ ſuffero, Lat. ſouffrire, 


Fr.] to bear or undergo with a ſenſe ef pain; to 
endure without refiſtence or ſinking under; to 
allow or permit without refuſal or reſiſtance ; to 
paſs through, or be affected by. Neuterly, to 
-undergo pain, puniſhment, injury, or inconve- 
Nlence. ; 4: | 
.- SU'FFERABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be en- 
dured, or permitted, „„ OTF 3 
< SU'FFERANCE, 8. ſouffrance, Fr.] pa- 
* tience or moderation; Lin n or allowance 
To SUFFICE, V. N. [ ſuffcio, Lat.] to be 
enough, or equal to the end or purpoſe. Ac- 
tively, to afford ſupply enough ; to ſatisfy. 
SUFFVCIENCY, S. | ſufficiens, Lat.] the 
ſtate of being equal or adequate to the end pro- 
poſed; a qualification; ſupply equal to want, or 
competence. - pies” «i 

- SU'FFICIENT, Adj. enough ; able ; ca- 


» . SU'FFICIENTLY, Adv, fully; ſatisſacto- 


rily. | | te: 
To SUFFLA/TE, v. A. [ ſufatum, Lat.] 
to puff or blow up. „ 
SUFFLATTION, S. the act of blowing up 
with wind; ſwelling. FPton wires [ 
To SU'FFOCATE, V. A, { fuffecatus, Lat. 
ſaffequer, Fr. ] to choak for want of vent o air. 


SUFFOCATION, S. ; a ſtoppage of the 


breath; ſmothering; choaking for want of air, 
SUFFOLK, or SOUTHFOLK; as the 


. Saxons wrote it, denoting the ſouthern; people, 


in contradiſtinction from Norfolk, or the people 
in the county N. of it, now called Norfolk, is 
a a maritme ſhire, having the German ocean on 
the E. bounded by Cambridgeſhire on the W. 
the river Stour on the 8. which divides it from 


$ i . 


. * 
is ſooner 


| _ SU'GAR, S. L ſugr, Brit. 


tion; any thing proverbially feet ; 


BE: „ . 

veney, en the N, ſeparating it from Neri, 
It is about fixty-two miles long, and twenty- 
eight broad, though by others "computed much 
leſs. It contains aboutgo parks, 22 hundreds, 
32 market-towns, 57 5 pariſhes, and 266,000 
inhabitants, - It is generally diſtinguiſhed into 
two parts, namely, the franchiſe or liberty of 
St, Edmund, and the Geldable ; the former 
containing the W. part of the county, and the 
latter the eaſtern ; each of which furniſhes a diſ- 
tinct grand jury at the aſſizes. The air of Suf- 
folk is very clear and healthy, even near the 


1 


ſhelly, Its foil is of divers qualities.; that near 


| the ſhore is ſandy, and full of heaths; yet a- 


bounding in rye, peaſe, and hemp, alſo nu- 
merous flocks of ſheep, High Suffolk, or the 
woodlands, which is the inland part of the coun- 
ty, though abounding in wood, has a rich deep 
clay and 'marl, yielding good paſture-grounds, 
on which feed abundance of cattle, That part 
on the confines of Eſſex and Cambridge does alſo 
afford excellent paſture; and about Bury St. 
Edmund's, and ſo on to the N. and N. W. it 
is fruitful in corn, except towards Newmarket, 
which is moſtly heath, or a green ſward, The 
feeding of cattle and ſheep on turnips is aid to 
haye been an improvement firſt ſet on foot in 
this county, Its principal produce is butter and 
cheeſe, the latter of which is frequently in this 
county very much the worſe for the ſake of en- 
riching the former. It ſends fixteen members to 
parliament, via. two for the county, and two 
each for Ipſwich, Dunwich, Oxford, Aldbo- 
rough, Sudbury, Eye, and St, Edmundſbury. 
SU'/FFRAGAN, S. [ ſuffragan, Fr.] a bi- 
ſhop conſidered as ſubject to an arehbiſhop. 
SU'/FFRAGE, S. [Fr. ſuffragium, Lat.] a 
vote, or voice given to determine a controverſy, 
To SUFFU'MIGATE,. V. A. | ſufumiga- 
tum, Lat.] to ſmoke underneath. * 1 
 SUFFUMIGCA'TION, S. a ſmoking or 
fuming underneath. Tn Phyfic, the conveying 
into the body the ſmoke of a decoction of roots, 
herbs, flowers, &c. for diſcaſes of the bowels, 
fundament, or Womb. 
' To SUFFU'SE, V. A. [ ſuffuſus, Lat.] to 
ſpread over with ſome fluid or expanſive body, 
' ſuch as a vapour of tindturt. 
 SUFFU'SION,. S. the act of pouring or 
ſpreading upon; a ſpreading of humors in the 
body; a diſeaſe in the eye called a web. 
ccaron, Arab. 
oaxxae, Gr. ſaccharum, Lat.] t e native ſalt of 
the ſugar cane made by expreſſion and evapora- 
a chemical 


4 


To SUGGE'ST, V. A. n 
SUGGE!/STION,S, [ 
correſponding to each other; cloaths conſiſting 


Eſſex ; and the rivers Ouſe the Leſs, and Wa- 


To SAR, V. A. to'ſweeten with ſugar. 
to hint or infinvate ; to tell privately. . 1 
J a ee hint or 
VV 
SUICIDE, S. [ ſuicidium, Lat.] the crime 
deftroying one's ſelf; one who deſtroys himſelf. 
SUIT, S. [Fr.] a, ſet, or number of things 
of coat, waiſtcoat and breeches ; a regular _ 


* 


2 


9 


bs. Bi a a HE. On AE, bo 8. A. : 


Law, the inſtance of a cauſe, or the cauſe on 


Adj. L 2 Lat.] containing brimſtone. 


ap; to comprize or collect in a narrow compals. 


tropic of Cancer, and its heat is moſt predomi- 


_ rouſe, uſed with 1. * 


1 


1 n 


nN 


r et Out of ſuitt is, Gong no ebenen 
ence. A hs or number of attendants 3 
from ſutte,' Fr. A petition z 'a courtſhip, In 


deduced i in * 
To SUIT; V. A. to fit or apt to Geben 


elſe; to dreſs or clothe. Neutetly, to ages 
with, uſed with to or with. 

SUITABLE, Adj. agreeing; 3 matching 3 
convenient.. 

SU/ITER, ot SU/ITOR, S. one that makes 
a petition, or courts another, 

SU'/LLEN, Adj. [the etymology uncertain] 
gloomily angry; diſcontented or ſour 225 or 


SULLENLY, Adv. diſcontentedly | z mo- 
roſely Yo 

SU'LLENNESS, S. n moroſeneſs 3 
Rubborneſs. 

To SU'LLY, v. A. [ fmiller, Fr.] to foil 
or ſpoil the colour with any thing dirty. 

SU/LPHUR, S. [ Lat.] brimſtone. 

SULPHU'/REOUS, or SU'LPHUROUS, 


SU'L , 9. LArab. ] the Turkiſh em- 


PF SULTANA, « or SU!/LTANESS, 8. the 


queen of an eaſtern emperor. . 
SULLTRINESS, S. exceſſive heat. x 
SU!LTRY, Adj. hot. and cloſe without any 

current of wind, 

SUM, S. | ſumma, Lat. f Fr. Ji the whole 

of any thing; a quantity of money; an abridg- 

ment or abſtract of the whole; the amount or 
reſult of any reaſoning or calculation; ; the 
height. 

To SUM, v. A. [ Jemmer, Fr.] to com- 
pute or colle& particulars into a to „ uſed with 


In Falconry, to have feathers full grown. 
SU'!MLESS, Adj. not to be computed, ' 
SU'MMARILY, Adv. briefly ; ty, 
SU'MMARY, Adj. [ ſormaire, Fr.] ſhort, 

brief, conciſe, or compendious, 

SUMMARY, S. an abridgment which con- 
=_ the ſubſtance of the whole in a ſmall com- 
paſs. 

SU!MMER, 8. ſamer, Sax. umar, 2— 
mer, Belg. Jonimes, 3 and 4 the 8 | 
when the ſun arrives at the extremity of the 


nant ; one of the four ſeaſons of the year; the 
principal beam. of g floor; from trabs ſummaria, 
at. 
To SU! MMER, v. A. to paſs the ſummer. 
SUMMIT, S. 1 e . the top or 
utmoſt height. 
To SU'MMON, Wie Ao. 
moneo, Lat.] 40 Call, admoniſh, or cite with au- 
thority to appear. Figuratively, to yr” or 


SUMMONER; S. 2 perſon wha cites or 
ber fo appear before a ts or at a particular 

ace, 

SUMMONS, s. acallor citation from au- 


fires; 


{1 * 


8 1 b N 
good 3 that enjoyment which a perſon moſt 4 


SU! MPT ER, 8. ſomier, Fr. fomiere,, Tal] 
a horſe that carries cloaths or furniture. 

SU'MPTUARY, Adj. . Lat: 1 
relating to expence, eſpeci that of drefs. 
Sumptuary lanvs, are laws made to reſtrain exceſs 


SU/!MPTUOUS, Adv, [ umptuoſus, - from 
eg Lat, Þ coſtly; expenſive; ſplendid. 

U/'MPTUOUSLY, Adv. coftly ; ; (leadid- 
ly 15 magnificently, | 
| UMSTUOUSNESS, 8. ſplendidnels; coft= 
lines; magnificence, 

SUN, S. | funne, Goth, ſunna, ſunne, Sax, 
- | ſon, Belg. 2 Teut. ] e in the 
center of our ſyſtem, and the fountain of ligkt 
and heat; any thing eminently glorious and 
ſplendid. Under the ſun, is, in this world. 

SU/N-BURNT,. Adj. tanned by the ſun. 

SU/NDAY, 8. 


| in diet or apparel, 


nendei, old Fr. ſunnudabr, Run. ] the firſt day 
of the week, dedicated by the heathens to the 
ſun, and by the Chriſtians uſed as their fabbath, 
becauſe our bleſſed Saviour aroſe on that day. 
To SU'NDER, V. A. [ ſyndnazr, Sax, Jt 
part, ernte or divide. In ſunder, is, i” 
two. 
| Su NDR, Adj. [ funders, Sr. ; 
various; more than one. 
SUNG, the preter and mw paſſ. of Sing. 
SUNK, preter and part. pail, of Sink, 
Te SUP, V. A. | ſuper, Norm. Fre b., 


Sax. ] to ſip; to drink by mouthfuls; to drink 


ſub. or ſunt and | 


. 


by a little at a time. Neuterly, to eat the lait 
meal in the night ; from ſouper, Fr. 
SUP, S. 14755 Ifl, and Scor. } a {mall draught 


or mouthful of liquor, 
Su PER, in Compoſition, is derived from 
the Latin, and fignifies more than another ; 
more than enough; and on or flowing over the 


top. 
SU!/PERABLE, Ad. f ee Lat, J that 
which may be overcome or ſurpaſſed, 


To SUPERA'/BOUND, V. A. e 


aue Lat.] to be ſoperfluous; to to = 


much. 


9 


SUPERABUNDANCE, S. R 


tia, Lat.] exceſs; ſuperfluity; great plenty. 
SUPERABUNDANT, Adj. more bn 
enough; exceſſive. 
To SUPERA'DD, v. N. [ ſuperadida Lat. 
to add over and above; to join to _ thing | 
as to make it more. 


* To SUPER AN NUATE, v. A. to "impair 7 
or diſqualify by age. 


SUPERA/NNUATED, Adj, worn out with 
3 grown out of date. : 


UPE RB, Adj. { ſuperte, Fr. F 


| grand; lofty ; proud; magnificent. 


sUBTRCARGO, S. an officer in a thip-who . 


has the management of its traffic. 


thority to appear. ! 
$UMMUM BONUM, s. 1290 the chiefe 


5 


SUPERCVLIOUS, Adj. # RE 
haughty; deſpotic'; overbearing z contemptucus, 
SUPERV/MINENCE, 8. L n 

| to 


— 


ſunnan dagb, ſontag, Teut. 


. ſondagh, Belg. ſondagb, Dan. ſonendes, or fun- | 


* 2 


Fas 


- > _" = A; — 


Lat.] the quality of exceeding in excellence, 
._ e 


- 1 
x 
\ 


or prerogative, _' _ 
' , _ © SUPEREMINENT, Adj. [ fupcreminens, 


Lat. J greatly encelling. 15 
To SUPERE/ROGATE, V. N. [ ſuper and 
eregatio, Lat.] to do more than a perſon is by 
duty obliged to. | | 
... SUPEREROGA'TION, S. the performance 
of more than one is obliged to do by duty. 
_ -.. SUPERFETA'TION, S. ſ ee Lat.] 
a ſecond conception in the womb before the 
8 ME pn 5 a0 as coneys do. 1 
U FICE, 5. cier, Lat. 
_ . outfid 8 = 2 ſurface. f 85 [AF 1 4 
8 RFI/CIA „Adj. fi rel, Fr. 11 8 
on, or not reaching Ne, ſhallow, 
or contrived to cover ſomething elſe ; ſmatter- 
ing, or not deeply learned. i n 
1 VCIALLY, Adv. lightly ; imper- 
y ; 


lightneſs, was hp | | | 
-  SUFERFVCIES, S. [Lat.] the outſide or, 
ſurface. | WE head 


| -. SU'PERFINE, Adj. eminently or extraor- 
dinary fine. 8 | 8 
- SUPERFLU'ITY,'S, [ fuperfluite, Fr.] more 
than enough; plenty beyond neceflity ; exceſs. 
:.  SU'/PERFLUOUS, Adj. | fuperfluns, Lat.] 
over much; more than enough; needleſs 5 un- 
; keceſſary, FF ; 
SU/PERFLUOUSLY, Adv. - unneceſſarily ; 
needleſsly; in an extravagant manner. 
To SUPERINDU'CE, v. A. [ ſuper and 
. #nduco, Lat.] to bring in as an addition to ſome- 
thing elſe ; to bring in as not originally belong- 
zog to that on which it is brought. | 
To SU'PERINTEND, V. A. to overſee, 
_ --averlook, or take care of others that are infe- 
ior. h | 
_-SUPERINTE/NDENCE, or, SUPERIN- 


5 - TE'NDBNCY, S. the act of taking care of the 


— 


Goth. beſt ; the Runic is formed in che ſame 


- Intereſts and concerns of others. 
SUPERINTENDENT, S. [Fr. of ſuper, 
and antendems, Lat.] one who rules, governs, or 
manages; a ſort of biſhop or dignified clergy- 
man among the Lutherans, 5 
SUPERIOR, Adj. [ ſuperiexr, Fr. ſuperior, 


Lat.] higher; above another in excellence, 


-: dignity, or any other quality. Upper, applied 
to fituation. Superiors, in Printing, ſmall let- 
ters or figures placed over a word, to direct, by 


a like letter or figure, to the citations in the | pe 


margin. | #7 | 
+. ; SUPERIO/RITY, S. [from ſuperrorite, Fr.] 
the quality of being greater or higher than an- 
otlier in any reſpecr. 5 8 
SU PERLATIVE, Adj. [ ſuperlatif, Fr. ſa- 


perlatiuus, 1 implying or expreſſing the | h 
n Engliſh Grammar, the ſu- 


igheft degree. a 

| . perlative degree of adjeftives that confiſt of 
many ſyllables is made by prefixing xo} before 
them; but in thoſe' which confift of fewer ſyl- 
Jables, it is formed by changing the ending or 
adding if to it, according to the Goths, who 
formed ' theirs in ifs or ia, as barift, batiſta, 


- 
* 


7 NF ih. _ * i "* 
n 


% % I OT Ivy 
| manner, as, b=ddiia, Run. broadeſt ; the 8709 
terminates in aff 74 or uf, us rightwiſaſt, right, 
wilef, ri th + Sax, juſteſt or moſt jug, 
This hod of forming the ſupertative, ſeem: 
copied from the Attics, who form theirs in gg, 
| 28 nag, Gr. the beft, 5 
- SUPERLA'TIVELY, Ads. moſt excel. 
lently ; moſt eminentiyx. 
SUPERLA'TIVENESS, 8. the quality of 
ANL, f ee, 
* dj. nus, Lat. laced 
above relating dre dl Ex gt . oh 
SUPERNA/TURAL, Adj. {of ſuper, and 


SUPERNATURAL TTV, S. the quality of 
being above the courſe of nature, | 

SUPERNU'/'MERARY; Adj. | ſupernune- 
raire, Fr.] above a ſettled, neceflary, uſual, or 
a round number, 


SUPERFICIALNESS, S. imperfeQneſs ; | | To|/ SUPERSCRIBE, V. A. I ſuper, and 


ſcribo, Lat.] to write upon the top or outſide. 
SUPERSCRIPTION, 8. [ ſuper, and ſcrip- 
tio, Lat.] the act of writing on the top or out- 
ſide; any thing written on the top or outfide, 
To SUPERSE'DE, V. 25 [ Jupers and ſeden, 
Lat.] to make void or aide by fuperior 
force or authority, cc, 
SUPERSE'DEAS, S. in Law, a writ to ſtay 
the doing of that which otherwiſe might be 


SUPERSTITION, S. [Fr, ſaperſtitio, Lat.] 
the obſervance, of unnec rites and 

tices in religion from an ill grounded fear of of- 
fending the Deity; falſe religion, or reverence 
of objects that are not fit for worſhip ; too great 
nicety or ſcrupulouſneſs. . 
- SUPERSTI/TIOUS, Adj. | ſaperſtitieux, Fr. 
ſuperſtitioſus, Lat.] placing religion in things that 
are indi t, from an ill grounded fear of oſ- 


| fending the Deity; ſerupu or exact to a 


fault. 1 
SUPERSTTITIOUSLY, Adv. bigottedly; 
ſcrupulouſly. Me z 
To SU ERSTRU'CT, V. A. L. fuper (- 
tus, Lat.] to build upon any ching. 155 
SUPERSTRU'CTURE, S. that which is 
raiſed or huilt upon ſomething ay i 
To SUPERVE'NE, V. A, {| ſupervemo, 
Lat.] to come in as a foreign addition, uſed 
with to, 1 . 
SUPERVENTION, S. a ſudden and uner- 
Qed intervention: 3 
Jo SUPERVVSE, V, A. [hers and v1 Sy 
Lat.] to overlook as an overſeer, 1 
SUPERVISOR, S. an overſeer of the poor; 
an inſpector of the cuſtoms z- a ſurveyor of the 
highways ; one that has the care of others under 


Im. . | TOE RET 2 
To SUPERVI'VE, V. N. . ſuper, and vive, 
n WY: be 294 
SUPVNE, Adj. [ ſupinus, Lat.] to lie vi 
the face b "4 Figuratively, negligent 3 
careleſs ; inattentive., | Ls 
SUPINE, S. [ fupin, Fr. ſipi nem, Lat. 2 
part of a conjugation of a verb, of the like ſenſe 


or effect with the infinitive mood, without 2 
: b 1 3 — . [ ; ; 2 f'*2 1 * vi 25 Ft 75 2 8 N um 


3 : we Few 
y . 9 4 * BN 


| naturalis, Lat.] beyond or above the powers of 


| Sr 


| rulnber or perſon : in Latin they end in wr and} 
1 that in um Ggnifies action, and that in « im- 
ies paſſien 3 as amt, Lat. to love; amatu, 
Lat, to be loved. 1 
SUbIINEN Ess, 8. nezligence; careleſſneſß; 
inattention 3. floth. 
SUPPER, S. aper, Fr.] the laft meal at 


t. 
re To SUPPLANNT, V. A. [ ſapplanter, rr. 
to bed up the heels; to 13 or turn out by 
Rratagem 3 $ t qverpower, away, or 


place 
SUPPLE, Adj. foupde, Fr.] 
bent; bending IP be breaking, 1343 


oppoſed to obſtinate. Flattering or pig. 
| To SU/PPLE, V. A. to make pliant, or ſoft. 
Neuterly, to grow ſoſt or pliant. 
SUPPLEMENT, S. Fr. feplementum, 
lat.] an addition made to Dy thiog to ſupply 
its defects or omiſſions,” 
SUPPLE/NESS, 8. \pliantneſs ; eaſily vel: 
ing; .flattery. 
SUPPLYANT, Adj. [Fr,] eatreating, or |; 
requeſting in an humble manner. th 
SU'PPLICANT, 8. Nha. th ſpon] obe 
great ſu 


A 


La 


4 


that entreats with 

Io SU'PPLICATE, V. 2 » [ ſupplicatin, 

Lat.] to petition, or entreat in a” very bumble | 

and fubmrfive'tnanner, | 
SUPPLICA/TION, 8. . ; 

lrered in an humble manner; that part of di- 


vine yorſhip wherein we. humbly alk. for ſome- 


eq 
. 


] a petition 4e. 


. 


„K 
Lat.] to lay down without boo; 9905 


Jens e by way of argument or illuſtr with 

out proving; to admit without Proof; to ima». 

ne or believe without examination; to require | 

imply as previous b | 
SUPPOSI'TION, 8 wt 

| potion, or joftration | 


| prov Grey, 
SUPPOSITY'TIQUS [ een ” 

Lat.] not genuine; 0,1 A: Lo in the; 2 

mow of ſomething genuine and authentic. _ 


e e ee Adv, RF 


Pre 2 RY, S 
STO 4 end. digine. put, 
15 the fundament to N the belly. 

To SUPPRE'SS, V. A. f fuppreſſcey Lat]. 
to cruſh, overpowet, overwhelm, or reduce from 
a ſtate of activity or commotion to one of tran», 
quility; to conceal or keep in; to Feige ag or; - 
hinder ys the oy ublication of a book. 

PPRE'SSION, S. putting, a ſtop t to j con 
a ; a ſtoppage or difficulty in making, 
water. | 

'To SUPPURATE, V. A. [ ſuppurer, Fr.] 
to generate, or form pus or matter; to digeſt. 
Fe TION, 8.4 ripening of an im 

ume or boil ; genera or matter. 

SUPPURGA"r/ ON? 9 Ihe too frequent 


] uſe of purging medicines, | 
Lieu, Ae | 


(Er an hyp 


: SUPPUT-A”TION, 8. 
retkoning or calculation. 
i SU'PRA, in Compoſition, borrowed from 


thing. 170800 9: | the Latin, ſignifies above or nan; 
 SUPPLVER, 8. one that provides or fur- SUPRALAPSARAN, S. { fupra,. and lap- 
niſhes, . 71 is, Lat. J one who holds that God paſſed Al 
| To SUPPLY, Lat. ſupplier, | decree of election e before the 
1 Pr.] to fin up ma iy to # or bra of Adam. * th 
at 2 wanted; to . want 3 81 SU n 5 1 6 om ſup! 
2 E, Ad! * ſupremus 
SUPPLY; x ; Lees, = rellef 40 in digaity, pan e or 3, e 
yz want; cure of deficiencies 3 aid; Ta grant the) be obſerved, that ſupreme is 2 only to car 
ſpies, is to provide the rieceſfary money for the toll-fual or political dignity, and d ſuperior2to 
Wa chat of pl is 
5 e e eee SUPRPHELY, Adv; mol 3 
1s to SUPPORT, v. A. I ſupporter, Fr, hy. moſt eminently, x 
5 portare, Ital.] to ſatin, \ I up; SUPREMITY, 5. [ Jupremitas, W 
no, endure any thing painful without being Ser Nate of man aſter death... f 
ſed come; to prevent from fainting. . *SUR, in Compoſition, is borrowed from. the. 
IEC 
i ceſſaries of life; . 77 pply. f the calf. of the leg "0 
15 SUPPO'RTABLE, 49 that "which may | be | To SURCE/ASE, V. N. [ far, and cefſer,.. 5 
# 1 10 4 455 uy Ad Fr.] to.k be at an end, gr no longer in being, ples | 
che Wi tay be derbe. þ e is 6 SURCHA/RGE, 5 S, [Fr] toorheavy a. bor 
der SUPPORTER; 8. 0 that maintaips or then; . charge upon'charge,. 
2 aſſiſts another. In Architecture, a a poſt or pillar? To SRC HA RGE. V. 8 L furcharger., 
2 = 1 1 of a building. . Fr. J. to load with more chan a perſon or thin 
4 or bird dr ſtandi can bear; to over , 
with the ren Taq ons 95 1 = AC, - + 15 SU RCINGLE, 9 and cingulum, Lat: 1 
nt; SUPPO'SABLE, Adj. Shake bf 1 . with which à butthen is bound on 2 
doun without prof, or advanced by way of horſe ; the girdle or 80 of a caſſock. 
ih "SUPPO'SAL, 8. [from rel an gina {RES ir LETT 2 
9 tion or poſition with mt * \ en 8. a coat to he worn Se the the 


To SUPPO'SE, * 5 ane Fr. 1 
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line 


firmneſs; 
SU'RETISHIP, S. {from Surety] the tate | 


or ſuſpicion not ſu 


Seo 
other cloaths 3 a great coat; an outward Ll 


| ""SURCULA'TION, 8. the act of pruning or 
ing trees, 


d 
| b b ers, Adj. [ ae Lat.] full 
of ſhoots or ſpri 


void of 


© SURD, 
ad = r 


N 
ir 5. [ dire, Fr. ſurdita Lett be 
SU « | fur 8 „ as, 
deafneſt ; dull 


SURE, Adj. f ture, 1 . or not ſub- 


ject either to fail or decei ve j confident beyond 
doubt ; fafe from doubt or danger 3 firm with- 
out decay or failure, To be Sure, is uſed adver- 
bially for certainly. 
SURE'LY, Adv. certainly; without doubt. 
- SURE/NESS, S. certainty ; without doubt; 
faithfulneſs, | 


or office of one that i is bound for another. 
SURETY, S. [. ſurete, Fr.] certainty or 


freedom from "failure, doubt, or miſtake ; ſup- 
| >a, evidence; confirmation ; ſecurity againſt | 


or danger one that gives ſecurity or is. 


| bound for another. - 


SURFACE, 8. 1 fer and face, Fr.] the out- | 
| fide, or ſaperficies, 


To SU'RFEIT, v. A. [from fur, Fr. and | 


1 Fr.] to feed with exceſs of meat or drink, 
fo as to occaſion fickneſs, Neuterly, to be fed 
to ſiclæneſs. 


SRE Tr, 8. fickneſs ariſing from feeding 


or drinking to exceſs, .. 


SURGE, S. from ſu Lat. a ſwelli 
wave; @ wave ling 2. the 21 farface 
of the water. 

To SURGE, v. N. Linge, Lat. ] to ſwell or 


roll in waves. 


SURGEON, s. See ce of > 


It is a corru ption, 


- SURGERY. 8. wg rurgit, Fr. e 2 
Lat.] an art that nd Ko 
manual operations ; à room ſet apart for —4 
ing the inſtruments of, and performing ere. 
tions by, a ſurgeon, 

SU'RLY, Adj. [from ſur, Sax,] ſour, mo- 
roſe, or filently angry. 

emp Adv. moroſely 3 crabbedly ; an- 


"SU'RLINESS, 8. ſourneſs of Jiſpofition } | 
inſolence 3 moroſeneſs. . 


To sun ls, V. A. furmiſe cr, Fr.] to 


ſuſpect, or imagine without certain know Rd 


or ſufficient grounds, 
SURMISE, 2 Line? an imperfe& notion, 
by knowledge. 


To SU'RMO „V. A. [ furmonter, Fr.] 


to riſe above; to conquer any enemy or diffi- 


culty; ; to ſurpaſs or exceed, 

SURNAME, '$. [ ſurnom, Fr. the name 
which a perſon takes om his fami 
70 SURPA'SS, V. A. l ſurpaſſer, Fr.] to 


{it joins Ken 


| In ſome places are long ridges. 


_. RK 
ꝙE2 or go beyona another ia exceſ. 


egtee, - 
SU'RPLICE, S. [ ſarpelis, ſurplis, Fr, ſuper- 
| pellicium, Lat. chez e garment whic 928 
clergy wear when they read prayers, or 9 
niſter the ſacrament. 
SU RPLUs, or SU'RPLUSAGE, 8. [ for 
. Fr.] what is more or remains after uſe 
and neceſſity is atisfled. 
SURPRYSAL, or SURPRISE, S. [ ſur- 
1 5 iſe, Fr. A act of taking, or the ſtate of 


perplexity 

To Axkarer v. A. [ ſurpris, of fu 
prentlre, Fr.] to take or fall upon unaware, or 
unexpeRedly 3 to aſtonlſſi by ſomething wonder- 
ful ; 1 te lead into an error, 


to yield or deliver up to another, or to an ene- 


or give up one's ſelf, 
SRE MER. or SURRENDRY, S. the 


act of yielding or refigning to another. 


SURRF/PTION, S. the act of taking une 
awares; a fu 
SURREPT IT IOUS,. Adj. [ furrgtitin, 
8 done, acquired, or produced, by tealth or 
aud, 


SURREPTUTIOUSLY, Adv. frauduleatly; 


ely. 
SURREY, S. one of the counties of Eng. 
land. It is contiguous on the W. to Berkſhire 
and r 3 on the S, to Suffex ; on the E. 
and the river Thames parts it 
from Middlets on the N. It is about thirty- 
four miles long and twenty - one in breadth, con. 
taihing thirteen hundreds, 140 pariſhes, ten of 
which are in Southwark and the parts adjacent; ; 
alſo eleven market-towns, thirty-five vicarages, 
450 villages and hamlets, with 171,000 inhabi- 
tants. This is a healthy county, having in it 
ſeveral royal palaces,” with numberleſs ſeats of 


in the parts W. of London, and along the 
y Thames that way; yet the air, as well as the 
ſoil. of the middie and extreme „ differs 
greatly; for the climate of the latter 10 mild, 
being very fruitful in corn and hay, with a fine 
intermixture of woods, fields, and meadows, 
eſpecially on the S. part about Holmſdale, and on 
the N. Towards Ks Thames; but the air 18 
bleak in the heart of the county, which, a de- 
lightful ſpot here and. there excepted, is open 
| ſandy ground, or barren heath : for mes rea- 
| ſon this 7 wh On im 2 2 5 
to coarſe cloth, with a fine liſt or 

PR 2 of hills or downs ; 
with warrens for rabbits, ſhelter for hares, an 


noble Thames on its N. {kirts, are the Mole, 
the Wey, and the Wandle, , hich abound in 
fiſh ; the laſt of theſe excels particularly i in fine 
trout, The chief produce of this county, be- 
fides corn, are box - wood, walnuts, and me 


. 


earth; which laſt article, & 1 ſervicele Corti 


j 


SURPA'SSING, Part, excellent in a high 


en unawares ; # ſudden confuſion or 


0 SURRE/NDER, V. A. [ ſurrendre, Fr.] 
my j to lay down an office. Neuterly, to yield 


W gentry and merchants, more eſpecially 


parks for deer, Its principal rivers, befides t' | 
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eathing trade, ts fold ar a' groat a buſhel from 
the pits near Rygate, It gave formerly title to 
the earl, who in the abſence. of king Henry 
VIII. at the of Tournay, ' fought the 


w_ battle of 
againſt the Scots under James IV. in 


* — — 4A fell, fighting valiantly at the 
„ and 


bead of his nobles n his men were 
routed, and a e preſet to the duke of Norfolk ; 


and ſents to parliament, beſides two knights of 


the ſhire, two members for each of the boroughs |. 


of Southwark, Blechingly, Ryegate, Guildford, 
Gatton, and Haſemere. 


To SURROGATE Wi dnp 
Lat.] rer into the place of . to de- 
pute. ; 

SURROGATE, 8. 2 deputy, or ne that 
officiates for another. 


To SURROUND, v. 4. I ſerrender, Fr.] | 


to encloſe or encompaſs on all fides 
. SURTQUYT, 'S, ati a large coat worn 


over another. 


orig wil view. as from a higher place; ta 


oyerſee; to look — buildings ; 


to meaſure land, 
SURVE'YING, S. the art of meaſuring the 
ſuperficial contents of- lands, grounds, fields, Sc. 
dy the help of proper inſtruments. 
SURVE/YOR, S. one who meaſures land, 
buildings, or works done by a builder, Sc. in 
2 to aſcertain the value; one that overſees 
of ſuperintends any large an of- 
ficer of the exciſe. g cy Hg 
SURVFVANCE, S. an outliving another. 
To SURVIVE, V. N. [| ſupervivo, Lat.] 
to live longer than another; to outlive. 
SURVIYVER, or SURVIVOR, S. one that 
outlive, or lives l. than, another. 
SURVFPVORSHI, 8. the Rate, condition, 
or circumſtances of a ſurvivor, 
SUSCE/PTIBLE,- Adi. [Fr. of ad- 
mitting or receiving any im 
SUSCE!/PTIBLENESS, or SUSCE/PTIBI- 
LITY, S. the quality of being capable to ad- 
mit or receive any impreſſion or form. | 
To SUSCITA!TE, V. A. [ Jafciter, Fr. fe 
n to-quicken'y to excite ; to 


SUSCITA'TION, s. the ad. of quickening 
or exciting. 
A. I ſoſpedtum, Lat.] to 


* 


To SUSPE'CT, V. A 
imagine ſomething ha v.74 with a degree of 


fear and jealouſy 3 to-imagine or think guilty. or 
dad without proof ; to hold as uncertain. | Neu- 


terly, to EIA, | 


without 


loddenfield in Northumber- 


1 


Fr 


tion of the judgment; 
who is deprived of the exerciſe of an office for". 


s U s | 
e — 


SUSPENSE, $ 
the act of with- the determination of tha 
judgment 3 — 3 2 bie; a in 
the midſt of two 

SUS PENSION, 8 Lee. ] thea@ of making 


to hang or depend on any thing; the act of de- 
laying; the act of with - holding the determina- 


the ſtate of a perſon 


a time. 
SUSPICION, S. Fr. pri Lat.] the ac 
of imagining ill without = r die 


| ""SUSPPCIOUS, Adj. [ſeſpiciefes; Lat.] in- 


clined to imagine ill without proof, uſed in a bad 


ſenſe. Liable, or giving reaſon to imagine ill. 
SUSPICV'OUSLY, Adv. Nr ana 17 7 . 


eee a vent, or breath. 
Jing hole; . — ow 

To SUSPT ſpiro, Lat.] to 
ſigh, or fetch breath deep. Js 1 

SU/SSEX, S. a county of England. Ale 

the heptarchy called the country of the South 
Saxons, It-is bounded on the W. by Hamp- 
ſhire z on the S. by the Britiſh channel ; on the 
N. þy Surrey ; and on the E. dy Kent. Its 
extent along the channel is fixty-five miles, and 
twenty - nine in breadthy It is divided into fir 
rapes, with a caſtle, river, and foreſt to each; 
and it is further ſubdivided into ſixty- ive hun- 


dreds, in which are reckoned 312 pariſhes, 123 


vicarages, one city „eitzhteen market - towns, 
1060 villages, * and chapelries, with 
about 129, oo0 inhabitants, Its principal rivers 
are the Arun, the Adur, the Ouſe, and the Ro- 
ther ; but none of theſe will admit a veſſel of 
500 tons, by reaſon of the ſand and beach 
thrown up. by the ſea into their mouths. Be- 


fides theſs, there are likewiſe the Lavant, the 


Cuckmeer, the Aſhburn, - and Afen; which 
have all, as well as the former rivers, their 
ſource and exit in this county. The air along the 
coaſt is aguiſh ; but is ſweet and healthy on the 
downs... The foil differs ; for the hilly parts are 


to bear | leſs fruitful, and the valleys deep and dirty, but 


fertile withal ; ; eſpecially the Weald, which pro- 
duces plenty of oats and hops. The air here, 
though foggy, and nct reckoned unwholeſome 
by the natives, cannot, one would think, be 
ſaid to be proper to breathe in. The roads in 
s part are the worſt in 


a ſtop ; to delay 3 to debar from the © execution: | the 3 


of an office for a certain time. 


SUSPE/NDBD, Aj. hung by any thicg ; he 


rred from exercifing an fice, or receiving 
dect, curtain time, or daring fler 


louſſy. 
SUSPICI/OUSNESS, 8. jealoufy; diftruſt, 
SUSpFRAL, 8. I Kapirall Fr. 7 a convey 


" On the 


\ 
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Lat.] the quality of exceeding in excellence, | manner, as, bndd;/a, Run. broadeſt ; the 908 
Authority, or prerogative, I [terminates in aft, eft, or aft, us rightwoiſaſt, rights 
+ y SUPEREMINENT, Adj. [ /apereminan, | wif, 2, Sax, Juftet or molt f, 

Lat. J greatly encellinng. | This method of forming the ſuperlative, ſem, 
Te SUPERE/ROGATE, v. x. [ ſuper and þ copied from the Attics, who form theirs in ic, 
* erogatio, Lat.] to do more than a perſon is by | as Ago, Gr. the beſt. 0 


* * * * 
* 5 


8 


ö 


2 duty obliged „ n ; ON SUPERLA'TIVELY, Adv. moſt excel. | 
..., SUPEREROGA'TION, S. the performance | lently ; moſt eminently, ' | 
of more than one is obliged to do by duty. | SUPERLA'TIVENESS, 8. the quality of 
_ .... SUPERFETA'TION, 8. Ce erat, Lat.] | being moſt eminent or excellent. 
; n ſecond conception in the womb before the]  SUPE/RNAL, Adj, f ſupernur,. Lat, ] placed 
. faſt is brought forth, as coneys do. above relating to heavenly things. 
SU!/PERFICE, S. [ ſuperficier, Lat.] the | SUPERNA/TURAL, Adj. [of ſuper, and 
- , outſide or ſurface, * © | - | naturalis, Lat.] beyond or above the powers of 


SUPERFICIAL, Adj.[ ſuperficiel, Fr.]lying þ nature. 
on, or not reaching below the ſurface ; ſhallow, SUPERNATURA'LITY, S. the quality of 
or contrived to cover ſomething elſe ; ſmatter- | being above the courſe of nature. | 
ing, or not deeply learned. | SUPERNU'/MERARY; Adj. [ ſupernune- 


© SUPERFFCIALLY, Adv. flightly ; imper- | raire, Fr.] above a ſettled, neceflaty, uſual, or 
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wee VCIALNESS, S. imperfectneſi : T SUPERSCRUBE v. 
F N 8. i 2 0 UPER - A. - and 
lightneſs, 5 : ; ſeribo, Lat.] to write upon the top — 


„ SEERFTCIEVs, S. [Lat.] the outfide ot, SUPERSCRIPTION, 8. [ ſuper, and fri- 
ſurface. e tie, Lat.] the act of writing on the top or out- 
- SU'PERFINE, Adj. eminently or extraor- | fide z any thing written on the top or outfide, 
dinary fine. : To SUPERSE/DE, V. 1 [ ſuper, and ſeder, 
SUPERFLU'ITY,'S. [ fuperfluite, Fr.] more | Lat.] to make void or ſet afide by fuperior 
than enough ; plenty beyond neceſſity; exceſs. * 5 
*  SU'PERFLUOUS, Ach. [ fuperflens, Lat.] SUPERSEDEAS, S. in Law, a writ to fly 
over much; more than enough; needleſs z un- | the doing of that which otherwiſe might be 


bee oo coo tad aaa 
: TY th "IF aL; 8 7 fa 
. 
# 


: 93 5 ' ' | done. 3 5 
'  SU/PERFLUOUSLY, Adv, - unneceſſarily; [|  SUPERSTITION, 8. [Fr. ſaperſtitio, Lat.] 
needleſsly; in an extravagant manner. the obſervance, of rites and prac- 


To SUPERINDU'CE, V. A. [ ſuper and | tices in religion from an ill grounded fear of of- 
induco, Lat.] to bring in as an addition to ſome- | fending the Deity ; falſe religion, or reverence 
thing elſe ; to bring in as not originally belong- | of objects that are not fit for worſhip ; too great 
_ vg to that on which it is brought. | nicety or ſcrupulouſneſs, 5 
To SUPERINTEND, V. A. to overſee, | | SUPERSTI'TIOUS, Adj. L ſuperfitieux, Fr. 
-,averlook, or take care of others that are infe- | ſuperfitioſus, Lat.] placing religion in things that 
ior. | | are indifferent, from an ill grounded fear of of- 
. - . .. SUPERINTE/NDENCE, or, SUPERIN- | fending the Deity ; ſcrupulous, or exact to 2 
 TE'NDENCY, S. the act of taking care of the | fault. 5 
- Intereſts and concerns of others. SUPERSTTTIOUSLV, Adv. bigottedly; 
SU PERINTENDENT, S. [Fr. of ſuper, | ſcrupulouſſy. ne; 
and #erendens, Lat.] one who rules, 2 or . e. 1 * W [ fuperfiruc- 
manages; aiſqrt of biſhop or dignified clergy- | tvs, Lat.] to build upon any ching. BY 
man ng the Ia poo 15 TH : SUPERSTRUGLUNE. CN which 13 
- SUPERIOR, Adj. eur, Fr. or, raiſed or built upon ſomething elſe. + 
Lat.] higher; ee —— in — ag To SUPERVENE, V. A. [ Tx agar 
-.dignity,-or any other quality. Upper, applied | Lat.] to come in as a foreign addition, uſed 
to fituation. Superiors,' in Printing, ſma:l let- | with zo, 2 5 | 
ters or figures placed over a word, to direct, 15 SULERVE TION: S. a ſudden and uner · 
a like letter or figure, to the citations in the | peRted intervention . 
| margin. Lou ” . | To SUPERVVSE, V. A. Lcker, and wiſe 
+. . SUPERIO/RITY, S. {from ſuperiorite, Fr.] Lat.] to overlook as an overſeer. 
the quality of being greater or higher than an- | SUPERVISOR, S. an overſeer of the poor ; 
- other'in any reſpet, | {an inſpector of the cuſtoms ; a ſurveyor of the 
_ SUPE/RLATIVE, Adj. [ ſuperlat; A tf one that has the care of others under 
perla vu, Lat,] implying or expreſſing the | him „„ 
higheſt degree. 1. Egli Grammar, the ſu- To, SUPERVI'VE, v. N. . ſuper, and vis, 
7  petlative degree of adjettives that conſiſt of Lat. ] to live longer. . 
many ſyllables is made by prefixing moſt before | SUPINE, Adj. [ ſupinus, Lat.] to lie W ; 
them; but in thoſe which confifl 80 8 * upwards. Figuratively, n ; 
Jebles, it is formed by changing the ending or | careleſs ; inattentive,, - ET v6 
4 Adding if to it, achordiag'ro the Goths, who | SUPINE, S. [ fupin, Fr. ſupinum, 4 
formed theirs in ift or ia, as batiſt, batiſta, | part of a conjugation of a verb, of the like —2 
- Goth; beſt; the Runic is formed in che ſame | or effect with the infinitive Aber 
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lat.] an addition made to any thiog to forty 


Fr,] to fill up any 


8 


dumber or perſon: e um and 
that in um ſizniſies action, and that in « im- 
25 paſſion 3 as amatum, Lat, to love; 3 
Lat. to be loved. N 
SubINENEss, 8. negbgence 3 careleſſneſs ; 
e s 1 


S. [ſooper, Fr.] the laft meal t 
night, 


beser V. A. [ ſupplanter, Fr] 
to oy up ; to diſplace or Ad 


hw of 5 W F! Ne 


50 pppk Adj. ; Pe.) 9 
bent; bending "with eit. 
oppoſed to obſtinate. er or fawning. 
To SUPPLE, V. A. to make pliant, or ſoft. 
Neuterly, to grow ſoft or pliant. 8 
SUPPLEMENT, 8. [ Fr. 
its defects or omiſſions. 4 


SUPPLENESS, 8. 'pliantneſs ; eafily Et 
flat 


iog ; -flattery. = 
SUPPLIANT, Adj. [Fr.] entreatiog, | or 


requeſting in an humble manner, 

SU'PPLICANT, 8. [To bp foe] 1 
that entreats with gre: 
To SUPPLICATE, V. . [/ 
Lat.] to petition,” or entreat in a very bumble | 
and ſubmiſſi ve manner, 

SUPPLICA/TION, S. [Fr] 2a petition , de- 
lrered in an humble manner 3 that part of di- 
—. worſhip wherein | we humbly alk for ſome- 


len, g one that provides or fu: 
To SUPPLY, 2 » | fuppleo, Lat. ane! 
Cl 


ience ; to give or affor 
ſomething wanted; to relieve any want; to 
al any racanc; of Frve Al d of; to give or 
SUPPLY, S. [ plural  ſapplics ] relief of | 
bor cure of deficiencies ; * To grant By 
plier, is to provide the neceſſary money for the 
ſupport of government. . In War, furniſhing an 
1 recruits. ö 


SUPPORT, v. A. I. ſupporter, Fr. 29 moſt | 
portare, Ital.] to ſaftain, N or p 1 up ; to, 


endure any thing painful without being 21 
come; to prevent from fainting. 
SUPPORT, S. the at or power of ſuſtain- 
ing or keeping from z a prop; the ge-. 
ceſſaries of life; maintenance; a ſupply. 
e . that which Led be 
9 or ſuffered. | 
may be borne, = f 1 e ö 
rn, . one + tile maintaibs or 
alifts another. itecture, a poſt or pillar 
that ſupports . or a building. In Het 3927 
a deaſt or bird drawn ſtanding on each. tide of 
the eſcuteheon, and ſeem to ſu ir. a, © 
SUPPO/SABLE, Adj. capable of being laid z 
FS 
| 


down without proof, or ae by way o 
eament, 


SPO Sal, 8. re | | hore tr 


don or polition with 


To SUPPO'SE,' 25 lere Fr. yoo 


; vp, the fundament to l the 


to cruſh, oyerpower, overwhelm, or reduce from. 
1 ſtate of activity or commotion to one of tran 


cars, | yoſth 


SUPRALA/PSARAN,,S. { 8 

, Lat. ] one who holds that 
decree of election and reprobatio . — 
1 of Adam. AIC 
ne Fa [from ſupreme]. the ſtate | 


chat of 


N 


* N — 


0 K 


jonny to lay down without proof; * 
ance by way of argoment or illuſtration with- 
out proving - to 2 without proof ; to ima». 
or believe i to 
2 Sk Jo to iĩ e n 
1, an ile, 


SUPPOSIT ION, 8. F 


ela- or illsftration 
proved 
SUPPOSITY'TIOUS ; 
| Lit. ] not genuine ; ws, e pins, | 
14. of ſomething genuine and authentic. 4 
By re, Kay, counterſeite 
ſpuriouſly „„ 
ron, * folid. 12s i e ut, 


aps, Lat] . 


To SUPPRE/SS, V. A. f 


quility; to conceal or keep j 3 to feine . 
Hinder the publication of a book. 
'SUPPR 1SSION, S. e a ſtop to; con- 

3 a ſtoppage or ty in 


hr SU'PPURATE, V, A. [ purer, Fr.] 
to generate, or form pps or matter; to 
' SUPPURA/TION, S. 4 ripening of an im- 
ume or boil ; gen 9. 85 pus or matter. 
SUPPURGA/TION, the too frequent 
1 uſe of purging medicines, L 
' , SUPPUTA\TION, 8. ppt, . Lat. 2 
reckoning or calculation. 1 p 
SU'PRA, in Compoſition, pp 
che Latin, ene de before, | 


SUPREME. Adj. P ſupremus, Lat.}, iche 
in digaity, rer Erg, or nce. It ſhould 
be obſerved, that ſupreme is applied only to in- 
7 8 5 or political dignity, and ſuperior to 
place. 


SOPRE MELY, Ady. mot 3 5 
SUPREMITY; 8. 1 ſepranitas, Lat.] che. 


Nate of man after death ? 

SR, in Compoſiion borrowed from. che 

French, and Ggnafies u or over and above. 
SU'RA, S. in Anatomy, the leſer bone of, 

the calf of the leg 
Te SURCE'ASE, v. N. [ far, and coffers, \ 

Fr. ] to be at an end, or 00 longer in being, ples. 

or in motion. e = ol 
SURCHA'RGE, S, [Fe] too-heavy s ber- 25 

then; charge upon ; 
"To SURCHARGE v. A, f ſurcharges, 

Fr.] to load with more eb: 

can bear; to overcharge... 

SU'RCINGLE, 8. {ſur, and cinguhen, Lat] „ 

2 girt with * a. burthen is nn ö 

horſe ; the girdle or band of a caſſock. | E | 
JURCLE, S. [ ſoreulas, Lat] a ſhoot ge 1 


Scar, n TM 
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number. Surds, in Geometry, are lines which 
| — not any common meaſure with the rational 


2 evidence; confirmation ; ſecurity 


ide, or ſuperficies, _ 


: roll in waves. 4 


it is a _— : 


to rife above; to conquer any enemy or diff 


other cloaths 3 2 great coat 3 an outward gar- 


or ſprigs. 


underftanding, root, in ematics, 
is a ſquare, cubic, or any other root, which 
cannot be pe y extracted out of a rational 


given. : Bo "oor 
SU'RDITY, 8. [ ſurdite, Fr. ſurditas, Lat.] 

deafneſs z dullaeh ; Hopidie ß. 
_ SURE, os #1 eure, Fr.] certain, or not ſub- 
ject either to fail or deceive; confident beyond 
doubt ; ſafe from doubt or danger; firm with- 
out decay or failure, To be ſure, is uſed adver- 
SURE'LY, Adv. certainly; without doubt. 
© SURENESS, S. certainty ; without doubt; 
firmneſs ; faithfulneſs,  * | | 
SU'RETISHIP, S. {from Surety] the tate 
or _ of one 8 1 7 bound 92 er. | 
SURETY, S. | furde, Fr.] certainty' or 
freedom from failure, doubt, or miſtake ; ſup- 
In againſt 
or danger; ont that gives ſecurity or is 
bound for another : 
SURFACE, S.'[ ſur 


To SU'RFEIT, V. A. [from ſur, Fr. and 
Faire, Fr.] to feed with exceſs of meat or drink, 
fo as to occaſion ſickneſs. Neuterly, to be fed 
to fickneſs. of ee ee XK 

-SU'RFEIT, S. fickneſs ariſing from, feeding 
or drinking to exceſs, _ MI 

SURGE, S. f from ſurge, Lat.] a ſwelling 
wave; a wave rolling above the general ſurface 
of the water.. 3 N 

To SURGE, V. N. [| ſurgo, Lat.] to ſwell or 


SU'RGEON, s. See Chirurgeon, of which 


ion 12 | | 
© SURGERY, S. ſchjrurpie, Fr. e ia, 
Lat. ] an art that teac irs of diſeaſes by 
manual operations z à room ſet apart for keep- 
ing the inſtruments of, and ing opera- 
tions by, a ſurgeon, _ 35 
_ SU'RLY, Adj. [from ſur, Sax. ] ſour, mo- 
roſe, or filently angry. FG 3 
SU'RLILY, Adv. moroſely; crabbedly ; an- 


y. | | 22 
- SURLINESS, S. ſourneſs of diſpoſition; 
inſolence z moroſeneſs. 13323 
To SURM TSE, V. A. | furmiſcr, Fr.] to 
ſuſpect, or imagine without certain Knowledge, 
or ſufficient grounds. 880 Re 
SURMTSE, S. [Fr.] an imperfe& notion, 
or ſuſpicion not ſupported by knowledge. | 
To SURMOUNT, v. A. [ furmonter, Fr.] 


cvlty ; to ſurpaſs br exceed. . 4 
' SURNAME, 8. ¶ jurnom, 1 Hig name 


SURCULA'TION, 8. the act of pruning or i 


ng trees, th 81 
 SURCU'LOUS, Adj, [ ſurculeſus, Lat.] full f 
- SURD, Adj. I ſurdas, Lat.] deaf; void of | 
ö f T 1. Math 


act of yieldi 


and face, Fr.] the out- 


- % 


n | 
excel exceed ed, or go beyond another in ereel. 
Ce, | 1 1555 18 
SURPA'SSING, Part. excellent in a high 
SU'RPLICE, S. [ ſurpelis, forplit, Fr. ſupe- 
pellicium, Lat.] the L parment-whic * 
clergy wear when they read prayers, or admi- 

niſter the ſacramerit. | 
' .. SU!RPLUS, or SU'RPLUSAGE, 8, [ {ur 
and plus, Fr.] what is more or remains after uſe 
and neceſſity is ſatisfied. - _ 
ba. Fr. ] the act of taking, or the ſtate of 
| ns, taken unawares 3 a ſudden confuſion or 


To SURPRISE, V. A. [ furpris, of fa. 
Prentire, Fr.] to take or fall upon unawares, or 
e z to aſtonlſh by ſomething wonder- 
ful 1 te lead i | 

0 


— 


ad into an error. eZ "i 
SURRE'NDER, V. A. [| ſurrendre, Fr.] 
to yield or deliver up to another, or to an ene- 
my; to lay down an office. Neuterly, to yield 
or give up one's ſelf, | 
; SURRE'NDER, or SURRENDRY,S. the 
or reſigning to another. 
 SURRFE/PTION, S. the act of taking un- 
awares; a ſurpriſe, Ef 
SURREPTTTIOUS, Adj. [ e 
2 done, acquired, or produced, by ftealth ot 
A ATIVE TOUSLY, Adv. fraudulently; 
| . ; JJ) Mes cs. 2 tree, 
| SU'RREY, S. one of the counties of Eng. 
land. It is contiguous on the W. to Berkſhire 
and Hampſhire ; on the S, to Suſſer; on the E. 
it joins Kent; and the river Thames parts it 
from Middl on the N, It is about thirty- 
four miles long and twenty-one in breadth, con- 
taihing thirteen hundreds, x40 pariſhes, ten of 
which are in Southwark and the parts adjacent ; 
alſo eleven market · towne, thirty-five vicarages, 
450 villages and hamlets, with 171,000 inhabi- 
tants. This is a healthy county, having in it 


in the parts W. of London, and along the 
Thames that way; yet the air, as well as the 
ſoil. of the middle and extreme ports, differs 
greatly ; for the climate of the latter is mild, 
being very fruitful in corn and hay, with 2 fine 
intermixture of woods, fields, and meadows, 
eſpecially on the S. part about Holmſdale, and on 
the N. Towards the Thames ; but the air 15 
bleak in the heart of the county,” which, a de- 
lightful ſpot here and there excepted, is open 


| ſandy ground, or barren heath : for which rea- 


ſon this county has not been improperly com- 
pared to coarſe cloth, with a fine liſt or border. 
In ſome places are long ridges of hills or downs; 
with at prod? rabbits, * for hares, and 

arks for deer. Its princip T 
Fable Thames on its N. {kirts, are the Mole, 
the Wey, and the Wardle, which abound in 


] fiſh 3 the laſt of theſe excels particularly in fine 


trout, The chief produes of this. county, be- 


which a perſon takes from his fami Xia 
To SURPA'SS, v. A. [ ſurpaſſer, Fr.] to 


ſides corn, are'box-wood, 2 and _ 
firm . 


ö 


ſeveral | palaces, with numberleſs ſeats of 
mobility. abe and merchants, more eſpecially 
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rivers, beſides the 
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Frome 1 Ce 
— is fold at a groat a duſhel from 
the pits near Rygate, It gave ly title to 
the earl, who in the abſence of king Henry 
1 at the 
battle of 
againſt the Scots under James IV. in 


— Wt king fell, , valiantly at the? 


head of his nobles, and n his men were 
routed, . and a ine e to the duke of Norfolk ; 
and ſents to g ment, beſides two knights of 
the ſhire, two members for each of the boroughs 
of Southwark, Blechingly, Ryegate, Guildford, 
Gatton, and Haſemere. 

To SU/RROGATE, v. r 
Lat.] to put into the place — J to de- 

te.. 

SURROGATE, 45 a deputy, or one that 
officiates for another. a 

To SURROUND, v. 14. 2 — Fr.] 
to encloſe or encompaſs on all ſides 

- SURTQUYT, 8. (Fr.] a large coat worn 


over another. 


ToSURVEY, v. A. { ſurocir, old Fr.] to 
higher 


orerloak or view as from @ place; ta 
oyerſee; to look into the ſtrength of buildings; 
to meaſure land. 

SURVE!YING, 8. the art of meaſuring the 
ſuperficial contents of lands, grounds, fields, Sc. 
by the help of proper inſtruments. 

SURVE/YOR, S. one who meaſures land, 
buildings, or worte done by a builder, c. in 
order to aſcertain the value; one that overſees 
ot ſuperintends any large ere e an of- 
fcer of the exciſe. 

SURVFVANCE, S. an outliving another. 

To SURVIVE, V. N. [ ſuperoivo, Lat.] 
to live than another z to outlive. 

SURVFVER, or SURVI'VOR, S. one that 
outlive, or lives longer than, another. 

SURVEFVORSHIP, 8. the Rate, condition, 
or circumſtances of a ſurvivor, 

SUSCE/PTIBLE,Adj./[Fr.] capable of ad- 
mitting or receiving any im 
1 ITY, $. tho quali ESS, or SUSCE/PTIBI- 

0 ty of to ad- 
1 

To SUSCITATE, V. A. ¶ ſaſciter, Fr. fer- 

feitatum, Lat.] to quicken ; to Excite 3 to bear | 


up. 
d USCITATION, 6. the aQt of quickenin | 


770 SUSPE'CT, v. A. T. „Lat. ] to 
imagine ſomething unknown with 4 degrec of 


ao. 


fear and jealouſy „ 

bad without proof ; to hold as uncertain. Neu- 

waer . 
t 


———— A. Cf 14. WT 
Prndre, Fr.] tohang 3 to m 107 — 
thing 3 to t upon ; to interrupt 


a ſtop; W toidebar from: ub enden, 
of an office for a certain time. 


SUSPE'NDBD, Adj. hung by: avg! thing; 
an office; or receiving |< 
* or ducing pleaſure. graſ 


debatred 
— 


]| SUSPENSE, S. pens Br:.J uncertainty: 


of Tournay, fought the | 
loddenfield in Northomber- || 


%. $ 5 
KL , 
« 
" 
” 4 


1 


the act of with- he on he eemintion ft 
udgment ; deprivation 4 ans A in 
. we | 4 . 
SUSPE/NSION, 8 rr. e of making 
to hang or depend on any thing; che act of de- 
laying; the act of with - holding the determina- 
tion of the judgment; the ſtate of 4 

who is deprivod of the exerciſe of an office for” 
a time. 

eee Ha 9 — N 


| *"SUSPPCIOUS Adj. „Lat. * 

. to ĩmagine il Aa, Fight — bad 
Liable, or giving reaſon to imagine ill. 

usr fel Gus, Adv. ere ; je- 


louſly. . 

SUSPICI'OUSNESS, 8. jralonly'; diſtruſt. 

SUSpFRAL, S. ſfoupirail, Fr, J a convey- 
ance of water under ground; a vent, or breath 
e SUSPURE, V. N. Liber, Lat. 
To SUSPTRE, V. N. to 
ſigh, or fetch breath deep. Us 1 
SusssEx, S. a county of England. 4 
the heptarchy called the country of the South 
Saxons, It is bounded on the W. by Hamp- 
ſhire 3 on the S. by the Britiſh channel; on the 
N. by Surrey; and on the E. dy Kent. Its 
extent along the channel is fixty- five miles, and 
twenty - nine in breadthy It is divided into fix 
rapes, with a caſtle, river, and foreft to each; 
and it is further ſubdivided into fixty-five hun- 
dreds, in which are reckoned 312 per „ 
vicarages, one city, cighteen market-tomns, 
1 . and chapelries, with 
about 129,000 inhabitants, - Its principal rivers ' 
are the Arun, the Adur, the Outs, and the Ro- 
ther ; but none of theſe will admit a veſſel or 
500 'rons, by reaſon of the ſand and beach 
thrown vp 2 ſea into their mouths. Be- 
fides theſe, are likewiſe the Lavant, the 
Cuckmeer, the Aſhburn, and After; which 
have all, as well as the former rivers, their 
ſource and exit in this county. The air along the 
coaſt is aguiſh ; but is ſweet and healthy on the 
downs.. The foil differs; for the hilly parts are 
lefs fruitful, and the valleys deep and dirty, but 
fertile withal ; eſpecially the Weald, og pn 


which is very fine, has been too often "clan 
tinely exported to France, &c. and —=A 
or running of byandies, teas, &c. in return, uſed 
alto to be much carried am in theſe parts; but 
the ja ſeverity of our laws has quite 'cruſhe@- 
F 1 


* 


1 e 


* ? 


whict the royal docks are ſupplied with timber, 

and the iron works with fuel, there being plenty | | 

of ore on the E. ſide towards Kent; and.the |, 

beſt gunpowder. in the world is made in this | called in 
rti= |. 

eat- + or 

prized, and is fanteſt || 


county, eſpecially: at Battle. Suſſex is 
cularly famous for chat delicious bird the 
ear, which is ſo highly 
when the wheat is 
title of earl to-ſev 


This county has given 
families 3 but now to that 


of Yelverton, Talbot Lord Viſcount wn. gran | 


| having been, fo created by king George 1. 


ſends 30 8 two knights of 3 
ame number of members for each of 


and the 


be e . 


o engroſs, uſed. with up. 
SWA LOW, S. the 1 5 a Ng of mo 
age, well known, 8 


SA AIV, Adj, aboyading with fangt 


SWAN, 85 Sax; 5 Dan. fevaen, Belg, a 
water hy ae long neck ks on 
markably white... 1 
"SWA/NSKIN. 8. 2 kind of ſoft. flannel, ſo 
named from imitating the down of ſwans both 
in appearance and in warmth, , 
| SAR 2 [ad Juipes, _ haftily; xt 


the following boroughs of Horſham, Midhurſt, | once. 


Lewes, Shotcham, Bramber, Steyning, Eaſt. f 


Grinſted, and Arundel. 
To SUSTAUN, V. A. [ ſoetenir, Fr. . 
ne, Lat.] to bear, prop, or hold up; to ſop- 
port or keep from ſinking under evil; to help, | 


relieve, or aſſiſt; te maintain or keen; to bear 


without yielding; to ſuffer. 
SUSTE/NANCE, 8. nouriſhment 3 food ; 
any thing that ſupports nature. 


'To SU'SURRATE, V. A, to whiſper or. 


ſpeak, low, 

SUSURRA/TION, S. the at of. whithering 
or ſpeaking low 

.SUTE,. 8. 7 2 Fr] ſort, « They are 


c not one 
tn S. * e v ſudter, Teut.] 


SU'T 
a perſon "who ſells liquors and proviſions in a 


camp. 
SU'TURE, 8. [ ſutura, Lat.].a a particular; | 
manner of ſewing wounds in anatomy; a par- 


ticular articulation of bones, wherein they lock 


Into each other, like the teeth of two ſaws, as 


a . [ favabh, ] = kind of; 
A Swed.] 2 nd 
uſed in waſhing floors... | - nay; 


To SWAR, V. A. H feebhan, Sar. Ser the: 


noun] to clean floors with a mop. 


SWA'BBER, 'S, a perſon who cleans or 


waſhes the deck of a ſhip- 

To SWA DDL E, v. A. e the. 3 80 
ſwathe, or bind in cloa 
. dreſs of ne- born infants, 
beat or cudgel. 

To SWAG, V. N. ſowgan, Sax, beigen, 
14. to fink down by 15a. 6 4 

To SWASE, V. A. [from 2 to caſe. 


leſſen pai 
A To SWA/GGER; V. N. 
froegan, Sax. ] to. bluſtcr, or 


Figutatively, to 


Core proud 
inſolent. 


;SWA!GGERER,, S. a bluſterer'y a noiſy, 
proud, and. infolent perſons”. 

» SWAIN,/S..[ faocin, San. and Run.}. # young 
man; a country perſon or ſhepherd... 

To SWALE, or: SWE AL, Vert 1 fare, 
Se, to waſte or blaze {TAY . 

To enn - „A. U. . Sn. 
to take down the 
1 zi 
<< 97 wb kt © 

2 2 2 


| 


2 


1 
* 


ths, generally uſed of che 


. to 


SWARM, 8. f — Sax. 7 ous Belg.} 


» great body or mucuber of bees, or other ani 
ma 8. 

To SWARM, V. N. I fevearman, Sar. ſever- 
nen, Belg.] to riſe in a body, and quit the bive, 
applied to bees. To appear in multitudes ; to 
be over-crowded, or over-run. 

SWART, SWARTH, or SWA/RTHY, 
Adi. I, Goth. feordre, Sax. ſroart, Belz 
E Iſl.] blackiſn; darkly brown or taw- 
ney 3 gloomy or malignant. 
SWA'RTHINESS, 8. blackiſhneſs; taws= 
nineſs; eld; | 
' SWATH, 8. [ ftvade, Belg. ] a line of graſs 
cut down by the mower ;z a continued quantity; 
a band or fillet; from ſavetan, Sclav. 

| To SWATHE; V. A. | fevedan,. Sax] to 
bind, as a child is, with bands or rollers, 

5 To SWAY, V. A. { ſchweben, Teut.] to 
move in the hand; to wield or manage by the 
| hand with eaſe; to bias or: force more to one 
} fide than the other; to govern or rule. Neu- 
| terly, to hang icavy'; ; to be drawn nt; 
to have weight or inſſuence. 

SWA V, S. the ſwing or ſweep: of a weapon; 
any thing moving with bulk and power ; power, 
rule, or dominion; influence, or direction. 
To SWEAR, V. N. [pre — ares 
part. paſſ. ſtoorn ; frveran,. Go 


| to] ſuperior power to witneſs the 1 of "ang 
| | perſon ſays 3 to declare, promiſe, 6r.give 3 


dence on oath; to make uſe of the name 
| God'profanelys- e en to an oath; 


to declare on 


þ of God; one who ni ear in eee 
diſcourſe makes uſe of oaths, - 
SWEAT, S. [ pronounced fer 4 eat, Sax.) 


e ſenGble rhoiſtore-ioing dut of dhe pores ef 
To SWEAT, V. N. Ipreter eber, or 

part. 
with Sites: by beat, labour,” or medicines 
Figuratively, to toil or labour hard; to emit 
moiſture. Actively, to emit like ſweat. 


TY. $5 x 


We ſock N "ſweats 


I 3 * 5 4s A 21 25 


+ SWEARER;! Loom mbe: profanes the name 


animals; labour; evaporation of moiſture. "My 


en] to have the km covered. 


e Adj. gr to et; wet with 


ae. 


. 
* 8 
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SWE | 8 W E 
SWEATINESS, 8. the of abound- |  fyrs abroad; the meaner ſort ufing ſheep-fleins 
: "fog with ſweat. ny | and the like 3 a negle& or failure in which o- 
 SWF/DEN, 8. 14 Latin Suecia, one of the | cafions the loſs of noſes, &c, and ſometimes of 
3 kingdoms of Europe, comprehending | "life, unleſs the part affected, or nipped by the 
eft part of Scandinavia, It is bounded | froſt, be artfully he with the ſnow till the 
e'S. by the Baltic ſea,” the Saund, and the | blood returns to it. The reformation here, as 
— Skagerack ;\ on the W. by the un- well as in Nenmark and Norway, Srgek Ban 
affable mountains of Norway 3 on the north | after the neighbouring parts of Germany bad 
is Norwegian or Daniſh Lapland; aud on the | embraced Luther's tenets : and now Luthera- 
. by Muſcovy, E lies between lat. 56 and 59 niſm is the eſtabliſhed religion, and is never diſ- 
deg. N. and between long. 10 and 30 deg. E, | turbed by non- conformity, no other ſets, not 
being upwards of 800 miles long from N, to | the Romaniſts, being tolerated. The chugch-is 
S. and 50 broad from E. to W. including the | governed by an Cnr” by „ namely, Upfal, with -- 
Bothnie and Finnic gulphs : there . alſo feye- | a revenue nl above and by ten biſhops z 
ral large lakes in this country, ſome above under the latter are ——— 
eighty Engliſh miles in length, and twenty in dants, Over eyery ten churches is-2 proyoſt, 
breadth, ' It abounds with rocks, mountains, | or rural dean. The number of churches in 
' foreſts, woods, heaths, and marthes ; ſo tha Sweden and Finland is hort of 2000, to which 
the habitable part has a very ſmall proportion, the addition of chaplains and curates will in- 
n e % ſpeaking, to the extent of the | creaſe the clergy to about 4000; who are all 
wh ; but the foreſts and woods produce pine, faid to be the ſons of peaſants or meaner bur- 
fir, beech, birch, alter, juniper-tree, and om | ghers, their dues arifing from glebe-lands and 
It is in general. a wretched cold country, | one-third of the tythes, the other two-thirds 
with few navigable rivers in it, 'but abundance | being annexed to the crown for pious uſes, The 
of cataracts in them. The ſoil, in thoſe places | clergy, however, have ly wherewithdl? to 
which are capable of cultivation, is 'tolerably | exerciſe hoſpitality, and are the conſtant refuge 
fruitful, though ſeldom above half a foot deep, | of poor travellers or ftrangers. Learning can 
and frequently for that reaſon plowed with eaſe | plead no great antiquity in this country, the uni- 
by a maid and an ox: the beſt parts are the little verſity of Upſal not having been founded quite 
ſpaces between the rocks. In Sweden there is | 460 years; and there are few monuments ex- 
a mine of filver, and another of copper, beſides | tant of an earlier date, except funeral inſcrip- 
innumerable mines of iron, and forges, from | tions cut on rocks and rude tones, but gene- 
which, with naval ſtores and wooden ware, ariſe rally without any date, in the ancient Gothic 
the chief commodities of the country : in re- language, and Rune characters. Themodcu- 
turn for which, receive from abroad ſalt, rioas piece of learning among them is the 
wines, brandy, clot „ ſtuffs, tobacco, ſugar, | nal tranſlation of the Evangelifis into the 
fpices, linen, and ſeyeral other forts of goods, thic, done above 12 or 1390 years 3 
which commonly balante their exports, and | ſala, a biſhop of the Gothe in is Themes, Mar- 
ſometimes exceed them. The management of riages in Sweden are totally governed by the 
the trade in Sweden has always been chiefly in will of the parents, and founded upon intereſt. 
the hands of. ſtrangers, many of the natives | In theis. wedding-entertainments they have ever 
wanting either capacity, induſtry, or applica- | affected pomp and ſuperfluity 3 as alſo in their 
tion, and all of them flock, to carry it on, | funeral ſolemnities. The general divifion of 
As the winter in Sweden commonly begins v Sweden is, 1. into the Gothic kingdom, in- 
ſoon, there being about nine months of it4 to cluding Eaſt Gothland, Weſt Gothland, and 
the ſummer immediately ſucceeds it; the heat | South Gothland. a. Sweden Proper. 745 Nord- 
of which i 18 ſo intenſe, the ſun althoft conti- land. 4+ Lapland, And, 5 Ts F 
-nually thining, that it often ſers the woods, itis { To SWEEP, v. A. pan, Sax.] to elean 
ſaid, on fire, which hardly ſtops till it comes to or drive away with a broom ; to trail along the 
fome liks' or very i a, In this folk ground ; to paſs over with quickneſs 5 to ab 
the fields are covered with a variety of flowers, over to firike with a long Neaterly;zto WM 
and the whole country overſpread with ftraw-. | paſs with violence or '\wiftneſs ; to paſs with * 
bark currants, '&c. growing on every rock. [pomp or a flowing train 3 to move with. 3 long 
Wall-fruits are as ſcarce as oranges, They ſtroke or reach. 
have cherries of ſeveral forts, and fome | tole-' | © SWEEP, 8. the at of cleaning + ith 
rably good, which cannot be ſaid of their apples, veg the compaſs of any violent or conti- 
pears, or plumbs, neither being common or well nved motion; violent deſtruction ; the direction 
taſted. All kinds of roots are in great plenty, of any motion from one fide to another. < 
and theſe eſpecially are a great ſupport to the SWEET, Adj. Fete, Sax. ſoet, Belg. ] plea- 
Foorer inhabitants. The fun at the higheſt is | fing to any of the ſenſes 3. of an agreeable taſte 
above the horizon of Stockholm eighteen hours as ſugar, Sc. Figuratively, charming, grate- 
and a half, and for ſome weeks makes con- ful,” or pleaſing.” Kind or good, applied to 
tinua! day: in winter it is but five hours: and a — — To be feet pos, io be me 5 


half; but” the moon, whitenck of the ſnow, | fond of. 
and: clearnefs of the night; ſo well ſopply- the | "WEE'TBREAD, . the Naas of _ 


„That travellin tits is as uſual as by animal. 
£ a. They have an doors, and warm, * N A make Geet, ne, 


wih "# 
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- kind, leſs painful, more grateful, or more de- in 1688, Sir William Temple, whoſe lady was 
* licate, e ens RES Irelated to Swift's mother, generouſly ſupported 
. SWEETHEART, S. a ſuitor, or lover. . | | him at Oxford; and, upon his quitting the uni- 
*F  _- SWEE'TMEAT, S. fruit preſerved in ſugar. | verſity, took him to refide with him as his do- 
To SWELL, V. N. [part. paſſ. feoollen ; | meſtic companion. Here Swift had opportuni- 
* . Feoellan, Sax. part. ſtwallen, Sax.] to grow big- | ties of converſing with king William, who fre- 
ger by extenſion of parts; to tumify; to look | quently, viſited Sir William Temple; and that 
big ; to be elated ; to be exaſperated. Actively, | prince offered to make him a captain of horſe, 
to cauſe to riſe. or occaſion a tumult; to ag- | which he refuſed, being determined to take or- 
travate, or heighten... I , | 4ers, In purſuance of this reſolution, he went 
- +» SWELL, S. an increaſe of bulk. | to Ireland, and by the recommendation of Sir 
SWE'LLING, S. a tumor; any thing grown | William Temple to lord Capel, then lord deputy, 
bigger by extenſion il be obtained à prebend of 100 I. a year; but 
To SWE'i.TER, v. N. [perhaps corrupted | that income being inſufficient, and the diſtance 
from ſultry] to be pained or made uneaſy by | of the metropolis depriving him of that con- 
heat. AXQively, to parch or dry with heat. verſation and ſociety in which he delighted, he 
SWE'LTRY, Adj. ſuffocating with heat. | refigned his prebend in favour of a friend, and 
SwWEP T, participle and preter of Sweep. | | | returned to Sheane in England to Sir William 
To SWERVE, V. N. ¶ feoerven, Sax. and | Temple, with whom be lived as a companion 
Belg. ] to wander; to rove; to depart from | and friend till Sir William's death; who, beſides 
| reaſon or duty ; to ply or bend. OTE a legacy, left to him the care of publiſhing 
- .. SWIFT, Adj. {Sax.] moving far in a ſhort | his poſthumous'works, Upon the death of Sir 
time ; quick ; ready. II | William, Swift came to London, and took the 
SWIFT, (Dr. Jon A THAN). was the ſon of | earlieſt opportunity of reminding king William, 
Mr. Jonathan Swift, and Mis Abigail Erick, | by petition, of a. promiſe that. prince had made 
and was born in Dublin, November 30, 1667, | to Sir William Temple, that Mr. Swift ſhould 
© . Soon after his birth his nurſe, having occaſion | have the firſt vacancy that happened among the 
to come to England, put of a nurſe's fondnels | prebends of Weminſter or Canterbury; but that 
for the ch Id at her breaſt, conveyed him on petition had no effect; and, after a long and 
- ſhip-board without the knowledge of his mother | fruitleſs attendance at Whitehall, Swift's ho- 
or ather relations, and kept him with her at | nour, or rather pride, not brooking ſo long a 


x 
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Whitehaven, in Cumberland, for three years, | ſtate of ſervility and contempt, he embraced an L 
This circumſtance occaſioned many to ſuppoſe | offer made him by the earl of Berkley, then : 
bim an Engliſhman ; and, from the friendſhip | appointed. one of the lords juſtices, to attend l 


| thewed aſterwards to his mother and him by Sir | him as his chaplain and private ſecretary to Ire- 
William Temple, that he was Sir William's | land. But one Buſh, another of lord Berkley's 
natural ſon 3 but both , theſe ſuggeſtions are | attendants, ſoon after their arrival in Dublin, by 
equally defticute of truth; for Sir William | his infinuations, ſupplanted him in the office of 
Temple, being employed in a public capacity | ſecretary. Of this injurious treatment Swift 
abroad from the year 1665 to 1670, could not | expreſſed his ſenſibility in a ſhort but ſatirical 
poſſibly have any criminal converſe with his | copy of verſes, intitted, The Diſeavery. How- 
mother till ſome years after his birth. At fix | ever, during the government of the earls of 

' years of age he was put to Kilkenny ſchool by | Berkley and Galway, who were jointly lords 
his uncle, Mr. Godwin Swift (who, upon juſtices of Ireland, the livings of Laracor and 
his father's death, whoſe chief income ceaſed | Rathbeggan, worth together about 2601. 2 
with bimſelf, voluntarily became his and the | year, were beſtowed upon Mr. Swift, the only 
other childrens guardian) and about eight years | church preferments he enjoyed till he was ap- 

_ - [afterwards was entered a ſtudent of Trinity | pointed dean of St. Patrick's in 1713. In 1710, 
+ College, Dublin. His principal. ſtudies here | Swift took his doRor's degree, and king Wil- 
were hiſtory and poetry, in which he made | liam dying towards the latter end of that year, 50 
great / progreſs ; but ſo little application did he | oa the acceſſion. of queen Anne, the doctor 1 
give to all other branches of ſcience, that when | came into England; and as the miniſters of 8 
he appeared as candidate for bachelor of arts, he | that reign were great patrons of learning and f. 
Vas at firſt ſer afide on account of inſufficiency. | learned men, the doctor was ſoon admitted into 2 
and even at laſt obtained his admiſſion ſpectali | their friendſhip, particularly the earl of Oxford, 0 
gratid. This treatment he reſented ſo much, | in the defence of whoſe adminiſtration he wrote ; 
that he reſolved to leave Ireland and purſue his | many pamphlets, poems, and weekly papers, þ 
ſtudies at Oxford; but in order to this, he was | fraught with wit and the keeneft ſatire, In re- 2 
obliged to produce the tefimonium of his degree; | turn for theſe ſervices, the Dr. flattered himſelf . 
and the expreſſion ſprciali gratid being peculiar | the place of hiſtoriographer was reſerved for 
to Dublin udiverſity, the members at Oxford | him z but he remained without preferment till 
concluded it fignified a degree conferred in re- | he was made dean of St. Patrick's ;/ and at frit 
ward of extraordinary diligenee and learning, and | he had little — ta be pleaſed with his pro- 
therefore he was immediately admitted, and en- | motion; for on his arrival in Ireland to take 
tered of Hart-hall, now Hartfort College, where | poſſeſſion, of his deanry, be found the violence 
he conſtantly reſided till he took his degree of of party raging to a high. degree in that -King- W 
Maſter of axipin 3691, Swift s guardian dyirg em 3 the common people had n dt 
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| they are ſupported i in the water, 


ing looſe; a line on which any 
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their deteſtation of him as to throw ſtones at ' SWYNISH, 

him as he paſſed the ſtreets z the chapter of St. ſwine, 

Patrick's, like the reft of the kingdom, re- SWITCH, 8. a flexible twig, 

ceived him with reluctance, and thwarted him | To SWITCH, V. A. to n with a Cott 3 
in every thing he propoſed ; he was avoided as a to 
peſtilence, oppoſſed as an invader, and .pointed WTITZERLAND, 8. they country of the 
out as an enemy to kis coun . A man of |thirteen Swifſs Cantons, - viz. Zurich, Berne, 
fewer. abilities and leſs firmneſs,” would have | Lucerne, Ury, Switz, Under wald, Zug; Glaris, 
ſunk under ſuch violent outrages and oppoſition; | Bafil, Friburg, Solothurn, Schaf hauſen, and 
but he had addreſs and reſolution to ſurmount Appenzel, and of their allies and ſubjes; 


them 3 to reduce his brethren the clergy to rea- | namely, the Griſons, Valeſians, the republic cf 


ſon and obedience, and, by a zealous attach- | Geneva, the biſhoprie of Baſil, Mulhauſen, the 

ment to the intereſts of his country, to become | ſovereignties of Neufchatel and Valengin, the 
the darling of the people; and in this happy ſi- republic of St. Gaul, and the towns of Biena 
tuation he lived many years, being conſulted in and Rotweil, was that of the ancient Helerif, 
all points relating to domeſtic policy in general, | It is bounded by the Suntgow, the Hireynian 
and to the trade of Ireland in particular, till | foreſt, and eee Swabia, on the N. by 
the year 1736, when he was ſeized with a vio- the lake of Conſtance, alſo Tyrol and Trent, 
lent giddi , which in a few years gradually Jon the E. by Savoy, Milan, and other pro- 
deprived bim of his reaſon, at laſt ſunk him ] vinces of Italy, on the S. and by Burgundy and 
into a ſpeechleſs ideot, and about the latter end | the Franche-Comte on the W. It is about 260 
of October, 174.5, put a period to his life. Few | miles long, and upwards of 100 broad; ſome 
men have had a greater ſhare of humour than | parts of Italy and France being now included: in 
the doctor, which he could not reſtrain even | it, which did not belong to the antient Halus- 


upon the moſt trivial occaſions; but from his i. Tho Switzerland js fituated between lat. 2 


works, which are univerſally read, the reader and 48 deg. N. yet lying among the Alps, 
will better judge of him than from any e higheſt mountains of Europe, whoſe tops are 


can ſay here. moſt part of the year covered with ſnow, the 
'SWI/FTLY, Adv. quickly; nimbly. air is much ſharper than in more northerly lati- 
SWI'FTNESS, S. velocity; nimbleneſs ; | tudes, As the whole country is thus — 
quickneſs z diſpa teh. by high mountains from the neighbouring parts, 
To SWIG, V. N. [ froige, If.) to drink by hardly any one canton but is divided from the 
large draughts. reſt by a ridge of hills, which good paſ- 


To SWILL, V. A. Lake Sax. ] to drink ture z and on ſome are corn fields, particularly 


in a luxurious and manlner's to waſh or | Berne, two thirds of which is. a Jed country, 
diench, 


abounding in grain : but the ſoil in general does 
SWILL, S. drink, „ drinking. | not produce it in any great quantity, ſtorms or 
To SWIM, V. N. {pans Fn, „om, ! | cold rains frequently deſtroy ing the fruits of the 


faves 3 fadmmen, 
float or move on the top of the water wi Ids If wed nag and to retrench 


ſinking ; to be conveyed by the ftream z to move | all ſuperfluity, they prohibit" 2 — wearing of 


on or in the water by the action of the limbs; gold, ſilver, filk,. ace, or jewels, with 


to be floated ; to flow in any thing; to be dizzy, | public ſhews, The three ſmall cantons of Uri, 
cr have a ſenſation of ſwimming in the head; Switz, and Underwald, in order to free them- 
motion. 


to glide or flow with an eaſy or ſmooth ſelyes from the tyranny of the "emperor's vis 
Adtively, to paſs by ſwimming, - cars or judges, whoſe oppreſſions and infolence 

SWIM, S. the bladder of f fiſhes, by which, were become intolerable,. entered' into a confede- 
| racy; and took up arms January x, 7308; to 


look upon bim 48 a jacobite'z and ſuch was SWI'NGING, r ie | 
3 g 


* 


ſeoymman, Sax. ] to ſ earth; for which reaſon, in plentiful ſeaſons, 


 SWIMMINGLY, Adv. ſmoothly ; proſpe · which the famous Tell did. very much coatris 


roully, bute, In 1315, Leopold, archäuke of Auftria, 
SWINE. . 8. bi ferine,. Goth, , for, Fein, brought againſt them an army of 20,000-mien 3 


Sax] a a hog or pig; a HUMANE es 
ſows or boars, Switz : after which victory they ſolemnly re- 
SWI NE. HERD, 8. a . Gates: | newed their confederacy, and all the other can · 
ſwine, tons ſucceſſively acceded to it 3 which in time 
To SWING; V. N.  {preter formed the thirteen confederated cantons. In 


ſwingan, Sax. ] to make à thing that = mend the general diet, the Helvetic body is repre- 


move backwards and forwards j do whirl round 1 fented. hy copy from all the cantons, — + 5 


8 | Pk, 1 £6 6 el 4 meet at den on eee ſit ſor 
G 1 of an - thi - ] about a month. 

a ten of 26 2 meaſures. ſor the good of .the whole 3 bur all 
looſe 3 the influence or force of a body put into ¶ other. matters are treated of at che partienlar 
W e unreſtrained liberty,” or diets of the reſpective religions ; a9 that of thy 


70 Wie * 4 * E 15 Aurass 58. 2 the 
v. finger, $ Sax, wo! oman-Catholics at Lucerne: g ſo that in 
1 * with 2 0 10 thirteen « ,. tho! == | 


zough n en 


| but was defeated by them hear Morgarten, in 
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people. The proceſtant or calviniſtical cantons 


chird of which, is reimen 


! troops: were raiſed. 


= SWI'VEL, S. ſomething fixed in another 


To SwWwoOooN, V. N. 
fſuffer a ſuſpenſſon of © and fenen? hed 
faint, 'or fall into a fie © | 
— SWOON,'S: L Sax. . roo Jon, 
Sclav. and Balm Je, Bob. Fol. an&'Carinth.] 
; a-fainfing fit, ; 


— 4 18 
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one commonwealth, are ſu many independent] 
republics. 


The conſtitutiom of government in 
the ſeven cantons of Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, 
Baſil, Friburg, Solothurn, and Schauff hauſen, is 
aritocratical, or in the gentry; ang that of the 
other fix democratical, or in the body of the 


are Zutich, Rerde,; Baſil, and Schiff hauſen, 
two-thirds of Olaris, and more than half Ap- 

penzel ; ali the reſt are Roman Catholics 3 but 
the Proteſtants are much the largeſt, and their 
territories more fruitful than thoſe of the other. 
The cantons” never have any troops in pay, 
but in tinte df war. All the inhabitants of 
Swirterland are regularly enrolled in a ay of 
militia, from fixteewto ſixty years of age, one 


ed for foreign Si 
vices,” under the: Nile of fuzileers ; and the other 
two-thirds, who Ray at home, ſerve as recrvits ; 
for them; and they have had $0005 men in 
arms, though only the regimented or inrolled | 


ticulatly the Adda, Ticino, Lintz, Aar; Ruſs, ; 
Inn, Illi Rhone, and Rhine; alſo the Danube 
orgy but à few leagues off Schaff haufen In 
is country there are near thirty lakes, ſome of 
which, particularly thoſe of Conſtance and Oe- 
neva, are upwards of ſixty mites long: beſides, | 
there it hardly a mountain but has a lake on its 
top well fore with fh. In almoſt every 5 
of this country, both on the mountains an 
the plant, ure dhe of firs and fine, with om 
ſome of oak and elm. 


& ag to turn round. 

SWO nRER, S. I See Sevabber] fout eres 
at whift, which are entitled to ſtakes, 
"SWOLLEN, er SWOLN, pee aſfive 


— 1 
— Ry to 


i 


Ia the mountains of Swit- | figure 
derland many large rivers have their ſource par- 


1 


5 
Ir.) ſomething happening tog 
ching elſe; a fig, token, or an aſſemblage of 


IN 

ee Adj. L ydiraſua, Lat.] plab 
SYLLA/BIC, . or SYLLA/BICA 

om Slab] relating to, or ae 


yilables, 
SY:LLABI 8. [evnnatn, Or. 1 a'part of 
eters S 


a word, confi. ing of one or more 
nounced together.. 

SY'LLABUS, 8; Leiste, Gr.] an ab. 
ſtrat z a compendium, containing the heads of 
a diſcourſe, or courſe of lectures. 

SY'LLOGISM, 8. [Gr.] an argument con- 
ſiſting of three propoſitipns, the concluſion of 
which neceſſarily follows from the two premiſes, 

SYLLO/GISTICAL, ws pp belonging to HI. 
logiſms ; after the manner of a ſyllogiſm. 

SVLVAN, Adj. woody; belonging to woods, 
877145 01, 8. [ ſymbole, Fr. fymbolim, 

{MB r. Lat. 
,,,, Gr.] an abſtract or compendious 
form; a type, or that which comprehends in its 
a repreſentation of ſomething elſe. 

SY MBOULICAL, Adj, belonging to, or of 
the nature of a ſymbol ; myſtical, | 

SY!MMETRY, S. 1 . Fr, ] pro- 

3 harmony of parts, 

SY MPATHE TIC, or SYMPATHE!'TI- 
CAL, Adj. [See . Oe, el what 
happens to another. 

To SYMPATHIZE, V a Jympati iſer, 
Fr.] to feel with another, followed Y bit. 

SY!MPATHY, S. 5 Te, Fr. οαπν - 
da, Gr. ] the quality of being affected wa 
the calamities, pains, or joys of another, 
a0 82 agreeing 5 found, 

iMPHONY, $ mpbonie, Fr.] a con- 
bracing or concert of Fa ſounds 1 on 

r. 
SY!MPTOM, 8. [ . A e. 


with ſome- 


appearances in a e; Which  thews its N l 
liry or nature. 

SYMPTOMA!TICAL, 40 tending to dif. 
cover, or bel 


SY!NAGOGUE, 8 kr, + vrayry0;, Gr.] 


3 SY!COPHAN'F; 85 
fattorer 7 4 tales beater,” , 8 
*" SYDER ATION; S. Tut Fae — | 
ot drought'; 1 e of tue Toli ſolid 


_—— 
: 4 


e heat, 
en boner oF an . ding . 


— 


an aſſembly of the 55 where the Jews 
uſed to 6 read, and to hear the holy 


-- Fo SWOOp, v. 4 foutups formed from : 
| 289 $ gen en gurt at dock on ite r books rea . 
tb prey upon dien 8. Fovtebie; Sr. 1 4 congreys 
Ts Ob, V. N derivation acer _ ; the ſacrament of the 8 s ſupper 
Seer 2 eee, RONICAL Adj. 6. 1] 
:.. SWORD, S. Sax. \ſuerd; Hl; ſtverr, Fe ory S a. 
= . with — ns Pointe, -wotat "by | SYNCHRO(NISM, | e 071 
dun dee ih" — — baae re. wy [reverat remiarltadle tr happening dt t the 
"of ſame time. h 
f es 
rene, Lat.] te cht or  fike Nen 
2 ” "x Jy der to wohn. 82 4 4 4: 15 ot 
N */ 25-18 1553 ff C [oyynern, Gr,] a figs it 
"SWORE; — 3 . dee g. v, ned | whereby ons or ir arc letters are taken 
SWUN, preter and eee 8 0 


ut of 8 52 15 Ia r Phylic, a Fudden f fainting er 


» SY NOD, 5 Tn Fr, Fo nh — 


2 of Ce i the 


*" Af ry 


MI o. 


— 


ee, 


417 
which Sanity the fame t 


SY NO/NIMOUS, Adj. ee. Fri] ex- 


lames on worde . 
Anh 


ters, * 1 
TA/BELLION, S. Fr. ] a notary Es 
TA'BERDER, 8. — ow 


prefl the ſame thing 
e 8. [Gr.} ee; all gown? applied“ at Oxford to 2 fervitor of 


s brought under one view. 
e 'F — Gr,] 2 2 ; 
pumber of things n y 
— + teaches the 
reren, 1 lr) the aft of Joining, 
| ar to Ara 
AF. n Gr.] 


oining together. The ic method is that 
en RES and leads to the 


a. 
part of 


of the whnk, ich i a by begin | | 


the moſt fimple 
—— whiets is drawn 


of ther, . © 

SY!/FHON, 8. See 5; iphon. 

SYRINGE, 8 Fopot, G.] J a pipe, or in- 
ſtrument through h 2. ny thiag i is ſquirted. 

To SY'RINGE; V. A. — or waſh by 
a ſyringe; 

SY/RTIS, 8. [Lat + quickſand ; 25. 

SY!RUP, 8. | frop ſyrapus, Lat.] 2 
compoſition wiade 7 the juice of herbs, flowery 
or fruits,” boiled with ſugar to 2 thick bon. 
ſiſtence. 


e. 


SY'STEM, 8. Logen, Fe, evrrpea, Gr.] 
2 combination of many things operating toge- thing 
ther ; 2 ſcheme which reduces many things to a 
or co-operation; the whole | 


regular 
of any doctrine, whoſe ſeveral parts are bound 
together, follow, or on each other, 
SYSTEMATIC, or SYSTEMA'TICAL, 
Adj. regular; act to ſome ſyſtem. 
SY!STOLE,'S. [Gr. 
heart, ne poem 1 of a long 
n, PO 


"$ HI! 


TAB 


e e ee e 
53 » 9rd ogy wheel all — 


thing like D, but before the I, when Fane] 


1 * A 


1 


loa of | facred place or place of 


J 


[1 


\ 
1 
N 
| 


Sa 


ACLE, 8. Fr. . 
Lat.] a e — 


In the- Ro- 
miſh church, a lietle veſſel in the ſacra- 
— RERN- IT aig 

To A x. or 
VBES 
TA Doss A118, 8. [Lat. . 
tion in the marrow of the back ] 
FO frag a | rabidus,” "IE wafted by 


| To TABLE, v. N. to board, or live at an- 


| other's table. Actively, to make 2 catalogue, 


or ſet down. 
TA'BLE-BEER, S. beer uſe at meals; 
| ſmall beer, 
"FA'BLE-BOOK, 8. 2 on e 
is wrote without inc. 
TA/BEER, 8. a boarder. | 
TA'BLET, S. a ſmall level ſurface; 2 me- 
dicitie of 2 ſquare form ; a grace written or 
| painted on. 
TOR, S. [tabourin, 3 


To TA'BOR, v. N. lesbares old Fr) to 
frike tighrly and frequently. = 
TABORPNE, or TA'BRET,/ 'S Tre. 1 2 


3 
by another vowel, has the found of S, as notion; TACIT, Adj. Trace, B Fr. — 41 6 
5 8 precedes it, it retains its original. | lent; * + though not | 
hard foumd, * as in queſtion | F TAY I Per. fed x _ þ 
TA'BBY, S. [rabi, tehins, Weak. ban, "Fe. 14 NITY, S. [tacitwynite, cls 
a kind of wayed . tel. chai 1 1 m Le ka 
TA'BBY, Adj. brinded, brigdled, 9 varied] To TAC K, V. A. [tacher,, Fr.] te d ee 


with mother colour. 


To Ta BBV, V. A. to N = gether 


the calengary to 2 


1 11 = 88. of tabby. 
ARD, or TABE'RD, S. 
Fr.] a ſhort gown reaching no 0; 5. Pod, | 
8 uy or lecve- 
ws. * $19: 


middle of the] 
leſs coat . a He 


any ching; to few lightly; to join or flick to- 
dh turn a thip. a 
TACR, S. a fmall nail; the act of turning 
ſhips at fea. 75 bold rack, i. er to lf or bold out. 
TAckILE, S. [racel; Brit.] an arrom ; wea- 
[pons, er inftruments of acer; we ropes of 2 
"thip; from ractel, Belg. a rope. 


maſt ; furniture for ſport 


"TACKLING, S. ropes or furniture of 2 
TA'CTIC, or TACTICAL,” Ad. Crashes, 


A 7 of wary or marthalling 


„ 4 * - a 


TG. 


wears 2 ſhort 


beaten with a fiick, wan witk a 
the contraction of the | pipe. 


| To TA'BULATE, V. A. to reduce to 2 table 


TAK 


1 A'CTICS, S. 5 rann, o the art of 
ing men in the field _= 1 of 
'  TA/CTILE, Adj, [rafitis capable 
being touched or 2 n 
* TA'/CTION, 8. the a@ of ouching or feel 
: ſeldom uſed but by philoſophical writers. 


Foul] a young ſhapeleſs frog or toad. 

TA EN, a contraction of Taten. 

TA FFV TE, S. {tafecas, Fr. taffttar, Fg 
a kind of ſmyoth, fiiken manufacture, 7 
A, remarkable glofly ſurface, and ſuppoſed to be 
invented at Lyons in France. 

TAS, S. [If.] the point of a. Ene a 
point of metal faſtened to the end of a ſtring or 
| Wb any thing paltry and mean. 

To TAG, V. A. to fit metal to the end of a 
Jace 3 to hang f one thing to another. To join, 
followed by tegerber. 

TAIL, S. [:aga, Goth. tægl, Sax. 45. 10. 1. 


| the long ſubſtance which hangs down from — | 


vertebrae. of an animal; the lower part; 
thing hanging down ; the hinder. part. In Aſ- 
tronomy, the deſcending node of a planet 3 
thoſe rays which dart from a comet oppoſite to 
the direction in which it moves, In Law, a li- 
mited fee, oppoſed to a fee ſimpleQ. f 

TAVLOR, S. [:ailleur, Fr. from tailler, e.] 
ene who makes cloaths. 

To TAINT, V. A. Crarndre, Fr.] to imbue 
or impregnate with any thing; to ſtain 3 to in- 
ect or corrupt. Neuterly, to be infected or 
touched. a 

TAINT, 8 1 Fr.] a Uu At, Rain, or 
corruption. In Natural Hiſtory, a ſpider of a 
red colour, and ſo ſmall that ten of the E 
will hardly out weigh a grain. 

To TAKE, V. A. [preter took, part. paſf. 
Anden, ſometimes tool] to receive what is of- 
ſered; to ſeize what is not given; to capti- 
vate, delight, ox engage with pleaſure; to re- 
ceive with good or ill will; to underſtand in 
any particular ſenie. To ſuppoſe or imagine, 
followed by it. To hire, followed by Bouſe. 


Ufed with azzay, to deprive. of; to ſet aſide or | 


remove. To take care, to be carefal, cautious, | 
Golicitaus for, or ſuperintend. Followed by! 
from, to Ce 4 or detract; to deprive of, 7⸗˙ 
zake heed, to be cantious. Uſed with heed to, 
to attend. Ja take in, to compriſe, compre- 
bend, admit, win, receive, or impoſe upon. 
| allowed. by oath, to ſwear. Uſed with * | 

invalidate, deſtroy, with-hold, withdraw, ſwal- 
Jow, ' purchaſe, copy, find place for, or kill. 
Ta take part, to ſhare or participate. Uſed with 
place, to prevail or have effect. Uſed with 1p, 
to boxrow upon credit or intereſt, applied to mo- 
ney ; to engage with; to aſſume; to begin; to 
engroſs; to have final recourſe to; to ſeize or 
arreſt; to admit. Uſed with pon, to Wes | 
priate z to admit; to be imputed to; to claim 
authority. Neuterly, to pleaſe or be approved 
of; to have its intended or natural effects; to 
catch. Uſed with after, to learn of, reſemble, 
-” imitate. Uſed with in, to incloſe, leflen, 


| explanations 


1 


| gentle of diſpo 


contract, cheat, Followed by in hand, to un- 


dertake. To take notice, to obſerve ; to thew ” | dely, 


0 


1 A M 
any act that a thing or perſon is ubſerved, dſel 


| with en, to be violently affected with ſorrow or 


ſickneſs, - Uſed with to, to apply to, or be fond 


Jof; to betake or have recourſe to. Uſed with 


| 2p, to ſtop. Uſed with up with, to be con- 


-] tented or ſatisfied with; to lodge or dwell, 
TA/DPOLE, 8. [from tad, Sax,” and bels, 1 


TA'KEN; participle pafſive of Tale. 
TAKING, 8. ſeizure or diſtreſs, - 
TALE, S. e. from tellan, Sax, tala, 10.3 
a ſtory, generally applied to a ſhort narrative of 
ſome; trifling"and fabulous circumſtances ;'a nar. 
rative delivered by words 3 a number reckoned 


| from talan, Sax, to count. A reckoning ; an 


information or diſcloſure of any thing ſecret, 
_TA'LE-BEARER, S. one who gives intel- 
| ligeace through officiouſneſs or maliciouſneſs, 
TALENT, 8. talemtum, Lat.] a weight or 
ſum of money differing in different nations and 


| ages ; a faculty, power, or gift of nature; qua- 


lity or nature. 

TALISMAN, S. a magical character. 

To TALK, v. N. [ faclen, Belg. ] to con- 
| verſe; to ſpeak. impertinently z to give ac- 
count; 5 reaſon or confer with another. 

TALK, 8. tallocuani; Ruſſ.] familiar 
ſpeech ; rumour; the ſubject of converſation. 
Among the writers of Indian tranſactions, it is 
uſed for à conference. Stones compoſed of 
plates, generally parallel, flexible and elaſtic. 

TA'LKATIVE, Adj. full of tl much 
given to talking. 

TALK A/TIVENESS, 8. dhe quali of be 
ing forward to ſpeak, or much given to talk- 
ing, 

TAI. L., Adj. Lal, Brit. „ Chald, talay 
Arab.] long, or high in ſtature ; loft. 

TALLNESS, S. height of fature 5 lofi 


'TA'LLOW, 8. e, Dan. the graf 
fat of animals, e T ptr aking vale 
T'ALLY, s. {from tailler, Fr.] a ſtick 
notched or cut along with another, and uſed to 
keep accounts by any thing made to ſuit an- 
other. 
To TALLY, V. N. to fit, ſuit, or cut out to 
reſemble any thing; to. mark. upon a 9827 
Neuterly, to be fitted; to conſorm. 

TA'LLY-MAN, S. rs ho ſells cloaths to 
be paid by the week or mon 

TA'LMUD, . THALMUD, 8. the book 
containing the PR traditions, and rabbinical 
the law. 

TA LON, 8 S. (Fr.] che cles of a bird of 
4 D, S. [ramaring Fr. amarinda 
Lat.] a kind of Indian fruit, of an agreeable 
acid taſte, and eſteemed good to quench thirſt. 

TAMA RISK, S. [ramariſe, Tad a ſhrub, 
with a red bark ang leaves, like hea 

TAME, Adj. [Sax. taem, Belg. tam. Dun. 

"oy oppoſed to wild; ; cruſhed ; 
ſubdued ; dejected; ſpiritleſs or heartleſs. 

To TAME, V. N. Ttemean, Sax. tamen, 
Belg.] to reduce from wildneſs to a gentle and 
mild diſpoſition ; to ſubdue or conquer. 

TAMELY, Ady. geatly ; meanly ; 5 deze 


a TA. 


mall, and uſed to tan leather. 


. TA'PER, 8. 2 ] a war candle; a light. 


TA 1 eee 
E want of 
Go it or coura 
AMA IN, or TAMPION, 8. the topple 
of a great gun. 
TA'MMY), 8. a kind of tranſparent , 
palms! oma wack; nr e were 


, TA/MPER, v. A. derived by Skinner 
from tempero, Lat.] to be in the uſe of 
medicines ; to meddle, or have to do with wich- 
out knowledge or neceſſity; to practiſe with, 
or endeavour to ſeduce. 

To TAN, V. A. {tanner, Belg. and Fr.] to 
impregnate leather with bark, To make drown, 
by heat, applied to the ſun, 

TAN, S. the bark of the oak tree, besten 


TANG, S. — e Arbe e rus 
in the mouth za 

To TAGS V, K. Caled + inſtea# of ewang] | a 

to ring With. 

TANGIBPLITY, S. the quality of being 
touchable, or of being felt, 

TANGIBLE, Adj. ren, Lat.] to be ſelt 
or perceived by the 

To TANGLE, V. A. See Entangle. 

TANGLE, Pg a knot of things mingled in 
Wes ne r 8 

ANK r.] a ciſtern or 
baſon; a little == pond. 

TA'NKARD, S.[tanguaerd, Fr. tankaerd, 
Belg. tancaird, Ir. ] a 2 veſſel with a co- 
ver moving on a hinge. 

TA'NNER, S. one that areſſes and prepares 
hides for uſe. 

To TANTALIZ E, v. A. [from Tantal, 
who was condemned to ſtarve and die with chirſt 
among fruits and water which he could not 
touch] to torment by the proſpedt of pleafures 
which cannot be reac 

TA'NTAMOUNT, 8. [Fr.] ot equal va- 
= an equivalent. Bl. 7 

o TAP, V. A, [tappen, fapper, Fr. 
to touch or e ene broach a 
R tappen, Belg. t 
S. a gentle blow 3 rough 
which lauer i is drawn from a 2 yon 

TAPE, S. ftappen, Sax.] linen woven in 

narrow flips, and uſed for fillets or bands. | 


TA/PER, Adj. {from the form of a taper] 
growing Fr ie narrow from the. bottom to 
the top ; conical; ſlender. - 

To TA'PER, V. N. to grow ſmaller towards 


the bottom or 


' TAPESTRY, [tapir, rapiſſerie, 7 Fr. nh. 


tapin, Brit. rapetum, Lat. ra mug, 

Woven with forms of human creatures, beaſts, 

Fe. uſed for hangings, and ſometimes for carpets. | 
TA'PSTER, 8. one who draws beer at a 

public houſe, 


TAR, S. Itare, Sax. tarre, Belg. tare; Dan.) | | 


liquid pitch; or the turpentine of the fir - tree 
extracted by fore. - Figuratively, a ſailor. 
To TAR, v. A. to ſmear with tar z to-teaze 


| 


- 


TAS. 
bes? TARANTULA, 8. [Ital. eb, Fr.] a 


kind of ſpider, whoſe bite is to be cured only | 


by muſic, 
TA'RDILY, Adv, eee 3 leur; loth- 


-Itinefs, 
3 TARDY, Adj., [tardas, Lat. - tardif, Fr. J 


ſlow, applied to motion. Sluggiſh, or unwil- 
ling to act or move; dilawry 3 ry en- 


minal. | 
| TARE; S. [1eeren, Belg. ] a weed which 
grows among corn, 

TARE, Adj. [Fr.] the weight of any com- 
| modity ; an allowance made for weight of the 


| tained, 

TARE, preter of Tear. 

HAR or TA/RGET, 48. Ren Brit. 
targa, Sax. targe, Ital. and F r. taargett, wo 
ind of buckler leſs than 4 miele, worn for 

defence on the left arm. 

TA'RGUM, S. [um Heb. ] a 
on the pentateuch, or five books of Moſes, date 
ten in the Chaldee language. 

TA RIFF, 8. [Fr.] a book of cuſtoms; a 
book of rates agreed on between princes or 
ſtates, aſcertaining the duties to be laid upon 
their reſpeQive merchandizes when imported i in- 
to their dominions. a 

To TARNISH, v. N. Taru, Fr.] to ſully 
by ſoil, or diminiſh brightneſs. - Actively, to 
loſe brightneſs. 


ſmeared with tar; a ſailor. 

TA'/RRIER,S, [terre, Fr. the earth, e 
it ſhould be written terrier] 2 ſmall dog uſed in 
hunting a fox or otter in their holes. See Terrier. 

To TA/RRY, V. N. [tarto, Run. wn 
Heb, ] to continue in a place; to delay, or be 
Eigen 8 


TART, Adj. rs Sax. taertig, Belg.] ſour, 
or ſharp of taſte 3 keen, or ſevere, 

TART, S. [tarte, tourte, Fr. tarta, Ital. 
| caare, Dan.] a ſmall pie of fruit. 

TARTLY, Adj. ſourly 3 tharply. - . 

TA'RTNESS, S. the quality of being four 
to the taſte; ſharpneſs or quickneſs in ſpeech 

TA/RTANE, S. { tartana, Ital.] a veſſel with 
one maſt and a three- corned fail, uſed. in the 
Mediterranean. 

TA'RTAR, S. | tartaram, Lat.} 2 kind of 


I reddiſh ſubſtance, like a hard tone, 


which fticks to wine caſks, 
TARTA/REAN, Adj. [1artareus, Lat. ] bel- 


TASK, $5. [ryfia, Run. tache, Fr. taſſa, 
Ital.] ſomething which is ordered to be done 
by another; an employment or buſineſs. To 
take to 4d, is to reprove, examine examine rigidly, or 
1 reprimand. ' 

To TASK, V. A. [taſer, Brit.] to order or 
command ſomething to be done by a certain 


er propoke; "from Tagalr, Gr, to diflurbd. 


. 
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l of Atte, or eee ſubſtance hanging 2 tribute dpd; an . A charge 
n the end of 'a firing z alſo @ male hawk, _ | cenſure ; from taxy, Lat. 1 
TA SS ES, S. armour for the thighs, +» To TAX, V. A. [raxe, Fr.] to load with you! 
To TASTE, v. A. [tafer, Fri] to perceive | exciſe or impoſts 3 to charge or accuſe of fore to b 
ordiftinguifh by the palate ; to try by the mouth; | fault ; uſed with of or wwith before the aul; is pt 
to eat in ſmall quantities; to feel or have a per- from taxo, Lat, duct 
— tion of, Neuterly, to try by the palate; to TEA, 8. Chin. ths; Fr:] the leaf of : wor 
diftinguiſh'by the mind ; to reliſh or approve z | ſhrub growing in ſeveral provinces in China; by £ 
to try the reliſh of any thing; to have percep ] the liquor made by infuſing tea in boiling water, dert 
tion 3 to enſoy ſparingly; to convey'to the or- | To T EACH, V. A. [preter and part. paſſe ; 
of taſte ; to affect the organs of taſte,” _— reatan, Sax. preter tbre] to inſtruct or preg 
"TASTE, S, the act of trying by the mouth; to deliver any thing to de learned; to T 
the ſenſe by which the reliſh of any thing is re- tell, or give intelligence. Neuterly, to pref grie 
ceived on the palate. Figuratively, diſcernment the office of an inftroor. WM: 
or reliſh, applied to the mind. An effay or | TEACHABLE, Adj. capable of being taugh: are 1 
trial ; a ſmallportion given as a ſpecimen.  * or inſtructed. four 
"TASTELESS, Adj. caufing no ſenſation on | TEAL, 8. [reelingb,' Beis, a ſmall will 1 
the palate ; inßpid; having no perception Nor fowl. T 
retry, elegance, or decorum. * TRAM, S. [temo, Lat. ryme, Sax, a number cove 
To TAT TER, V. A: [ tæram, Sax. fa- of horſes, oxen, or other beaſts drawing the 1 
- #rar, Run,} to tear to'ragy, fame carrie at once; any puaber paſſing in pene 
TAT TER, S. a rag 1 be! ory of any line 7 
uuns tory - TEAR; 8. ſprotiounced #445 from tar, Run, c 
_ Ta "Te TAMTT LE, v. N. Lame Belg.] to] tear, Sax.] the water which flows from the whi 
uſe many words without meaning; to talk | eyes 3 any moiſture trickling in drops, T 
without moderation or diſcretion. . TEAR, 8. pronounced = from the tld 
2 TAPTLE, S,  Infignificant and exceffive vu? a rent or fiſſure. to re 
4 prate. To TEAR; v. A. [pronounced rare, preter cove 
—_ TATTOO, 8. the beat of a-drum by which tore, 2 tare, part. paſſive tern; from 1. 45 
Hldiers are called to their quarters. ran, Sax, lara, Swed.] to pull any woven ſtuff out, 
' TA'VERN,'S. Levent, Fr. rabirna, Lat.] into pieces or tatters ; to wound with the nail or T 
à houſe where wine is ſold. any ary" pointed inftrument drawn along; to who 
TAUGHT, preter and part of Teach. | breaks, divide, or ſhatter by violence ; to pluck mon 
To 'TAUNT, V. A. F erg Fr. tanden, violently ; ; to take away by ſudden force, Neu- inn 
Betg.] to reproach, inſult; or treat: with info-. terly, to rave or rant like a madman; from T 
dent contumely and upbraiding. tieren, Belg. of w 
\ + TAUNT,''S. an infolt or golf. Among To TEASE, V. A. [12/en, Sax. | to comb or ficio! 
Mariners, a ſhip is faid to be rant maſted . "unravel woo! or flax; to ſcratch cloth to level T 
| her maſts are too tall for her. the nap; to torment or vex with afſiduous im- bold 
TAUNTING, Adi. reviling 3 cafe; ] | pertinence; bY T 
| | wailing TEAT, 8. [tcth, Brit. tin, Sax. zette, Belg. ſona 
{il TAUNTINGLY, Adv. ſeornfully ; ; in an _—_ the pap of a woman : at preſent ap- T 
= #mperious and proud manner. y to the dugs of beaſts.” perer 
TAU'NTINGNESS, S. raillery ; ; . acki. Adj, laue, Gr.] belong · Wi bet 
aefs ;. proud and ſcornful behaviour. to the arts. ming 
T AU'RICORNOUS, Adj. feauricorniy lat. 1 r ECHNOLOOy, LS, [technologra, Lat.] a afſu 
"on horn teſembling a bull's. "deſcription of the mechanic arts. degre 
TAURTHORM, Adj. [ cater; Hemi, Lat.]. TE'CHY,/Adj. froward'or peeviſh, = T 
1 the ſhape of a bull. | To TED, V. A. Treadan, Sax. ] to lay graſs conty 
TAURUS, S. in Aſtronomy, the Bull 3 newly mon into rows. pokit 


TE'DDER, or TE/THER, S. [trdder, Belg, neſs 
1 cede, TA, tig her, Erſe] a'rope by which a horſe is is rec 
tied in the field to prevent bis paſturing too 
widely, Figuratively, uy, thing by which a Wi L. 
1s reftrained,” any 

TE DEUM, 8. [we braiſe the Lord !] a bituc 
hymn of "thankſgiving, uſed in the church upon 


the ſecond bg of che zodiae; which the fun en- 
ters in April. | 
_ TAUTO'LOGY, 8.4 axis Pe; rabrn, 
and N,, Gr.] che repetition of the fame word 
often : ſometimes applied to the repetition of the 
ſame ſenſe in different words. 

To TAW, V. A. Ibantben, Belg. tawwian, 


Ax, S. Lias, Belg. tat, Fr, and bez. ie e wy OT : 7 exe 


8. ] e refs white orailum leather. ] ſolemn occaſions, fo ealled from the two firſt WW mod 
= - TT AWYS:; a round marble "beuvtifully Co- words in the Latin. of a 
1 Wen led inf play. | © TE!DIOQUS, Adj Fain, Fr, tedioſus, Lat.] T 
1 TAWDRV, Adj. reanly ſhowy 3 fine with - -occaſioning weorineſs and” trouble 'vy its cont abſta 
1 out grace or elegance. nuance or length. mode 
1 TAMWNINESS, S. of a brown or yellowiſh TE'DIOUSLY, Adv; performing any thing T. 
3 aer, difcoloared by the heat of the ſun. in a ſlow and irleſorne: manner. a de 
TA WN, Adj. [tane, tanne, Fr.] 8 TE DIOUSNESS, S. that which 2 onde * 
H Uke things tinned j fun-hurnt. thing ae. Pot = the top logg time = = the 


g. 
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— 
F TEEN, $ - [rn "ue * Flem.] . 


grief. Obſolere. 
TEENS, 8. from 1yn, Sax. J the years which 
| are reckoned by the addition of ay. N 
four teen, &c. : 
TEETH, the plural of Tooth, 


TEGUMENT, S. 33 Lat. net 


cover or outward 


part. 
TEINT, 9. [r.] colour, or touch of the | 


TELESCOPE, S. [Fs, 3 hn nere, 
Or.] a long tube fitted carve oro e 2 
vi es 

To TELL, V. A. [preter-a a put, path paſſive 
ald; tellan, Sax. } to utter or exp 
to relate or ſpeak 3 . 10 dir 
cover; to count ar Humber ; to make excuſes. 
« Never tall me.” Sb. Neuteriy, to give 
out, To tell on, is to inform of. 

TELLER, 8. an officer in the exchequer, 


| who is employed in receiving and all the 
wonies on the king's account. are four 
in number. 9 


TELL-TALE, S. one who hs hab. 
of what another F of- 
fciouſneſs or malice. 

2 Adj. n; indiſcretly 

TEME'RITY, 8. [temeritas, Lt.] unrea- 
ſonable contempt of 

To TEMPER, V. A. 
perer, Fr.] to mia n may qualify or 


{ct the other cut co advantage 5\ | to mix or act 


mingle; to accommodate; to ſoften, ſooth, or 
affuage 3 to-form- or reduce metals cn a proper 


degree of hardneſs, fr 


TEMPER, S. a due and jolt mixture of 


contrary qualities; the middle courſe ; a dif- 


paltion-08:conflitaticnal frame of mind; calm- 
we, he py Oe] 8 
15 ed. 


5 bring | 2 ile; 2 guſt 3 4 florm ; a tempeſt.——A 
to 


kap, 1 Lat. tem- | p 


TH 

col. 
tinued Horm en ken; any rymule or violent eum. 
motion. 


— To TEARs , v. A: e a vf 


1 

TEMPE/STWOUS, Ad. A feos I} 

: 7 coup 3 diſturbed by furious OT = 
violent rage of /paſſions. | 

TEMPESTU'OUSLY, Adv. furiouſly; out- 
ragiouſſy; boiſteruuſſy. 

TEMPEST U/OUSNESS, 3. amines; 
outrageouſneſs; boiſterouſneſs. 

TE MPLAR, 8. from the Temple, border 
ing on the Thames, anciently belonging whe 
pam a ſtudent in la be- 
loaging to the Temple. 

TEMPLE, S. [Fr + Lat] Hite 
ſet apart for religious The upper part 
of the ſides of the head; from tempora, Lat. 

TEMPLE T, S. a piece 7 timber, placed 
under the xiddess of a 

TEMPORAL, WM — Fr, — 
ſured by time; oppoſed to eternal. 
poſed to eccleſiaſtical. Confined to our 2 
exiſtence in this world, oppoſed to ſpiritual. 
Placed at the temples; from remppra; Lat. ) 

TEMPORALTY, S. the laity, 
| the clergy. Secular 
belonging to the church. 

_TE'MPORARY, - Adj. Gow — 
Lat.] laſting only for a limited tine. 

To TE'MPORIZE, V. N. [wngoriſer; Fr. 
to delay, 8 
with the times or occaſions. 

TEMPORVZER, 8. one that — . — his 
priacipfes 3 comply with times 2777 1728 
; * 

To TEMP x, V. A. 2 th 1 
to endeavour to ſeduce or draw a perſon to do i 
by preſenting ſome pleaſure to the” er fo. 

rovoke q to ſollieit ; to try. 
| TEMPTATION, S. [eentation, Fr.] — 
of endeayouring to draw to the ebe, 
of ill, by offering ſome ſeeming advantage 3 am 
enticement; the ſtate of a pertm wollieite by 
the appearance of preſeat pleaſures or advantages 
to the commiſſion of ſome crime ot fault. 
TE'MPTER, S. nta, Fr. J one who * 
ſeduces or entices to the eee Il 5, | 
the devil, O tempted our Saviour. 
TPMPTINGLY, Adv. in a foducing, 4 N 


Tyr. tem 


TE'MPERAMENT, s. 
Lat.] ſtate with veſpect to 


bitude, or natural conftirution of the 
moderation in —_ ua; — 4 
TEMPERATE, - Adj. [ remperatus, Lat. 1 


abſtaining from exceſs in eating or drinking; 
moderate in degree of any quality or 


paſſion. *-þ 
TEMPERATURE,.S.- [Fr.] confticution | 


or degree of any liry ; ds ballance of con- 
traries; freedom any predominant paſſion, | 


aaron] 


predominance or. 
any quality; due mixture of ass the ha- 


moins 0 


uring, or provoking manner. 
TEMP FIN GNESS, 8. Rink quality of 2. 
ing ywhich renders it the cor of eur withes- 
defires. . 


| TEN, Adj. [rathinr, Got: "+ 4 tun, 
Run. tern, Belg. eyne, Precop. deſiat, Ruff. de- 
ſer, defyt, Sclav. Dalm. and Beb. . ep 
e Artn. ] twic five,” or nine and dne n 
TENABLE, Adj. Fr.] ſuch a3 may de 
3 or held againft oppoſition or attacks. 
TEN A'CIOUS, Adj. L ſtenucis, —_— 
| graſping hard-; unwilling to part with. 
tentive, or not forgetful, applied to the — 
mory. Covetous; ſtrongly adhering to prin- 


— thus market by Johnſon! ; a breeze ; 


- 


ciples, * reaſogs fer the con- 
trzry. N 5 


N 


| TEN... 
TENAJCIOUSLY, | Adv, cloſtly:;; obfti- 
nately 'niggardly. 


cloſeneſs ; cnvetouſneſs. 
TE NANT, S. [Fr.] 
Pup bay one that dvells in the houſe of another 


i, TENANTABL LE, Adj. f fit to. be dwelt 


To TEND, V. A. [contraſted from. attend] 
to watch, guard, attend, or be attentive. to, 
+ Neuterly, to wait or expect; to move towards a 
certain point or place; from tendo, Lat. To 
be directed to any end or purpoſe; to aim at; 


from tendre, Fr. TU attend as ſomething inſe- 4 | 


parable, 

TE/NDENCE,, or TENDENCY, 8. Aber 
tion or courſe towards any place or object; 
drift or aim towards any. eee in- 


ference. 

"TENDER, Adj. Lone Brit. tendre, Fr. fon 
ner, Lat.] eaſily impreſſed, injured, or pained; 
delicate or.effeminate ; exciting benevolence or 
2 ; . compaſſionate ; . ſuſceptible of the 

3 amorous or - laſcivious; expreſ- 
fie 3 vous; eaſily torn, bitten, or 


ſted. 
To TENDER, v. A. [tendre, Fr.] to offer, 
2 ent for acceptance; to hold or eſteem; 
with care or ee the laſt ſenſe 
— obſolete. 3 
TE/NDER, 8. an offct, or. preſentation of 
| any thing for acceptance; regard or kind con- 
gern; a ſmall ſhip, attending a larger 
TENDER -HEARTED, Adj. all, affefted 
with the diftreſs of others, 
W Adv. gently; fokily.; ; ; kind- 
z in an affectjonate and delicate manner. 
WENDE S, S. [tendreſſe, Fr. teneritat, 
Lat. foftneſsz delicacy ; indulgence ; kind- 
neſs ; niceneſs of conſcience ; cafineſs of being 
broke,” bit, or digeſted, 
TE/NDINOUS, Adj. [rendineus, Fr.] full 
of tendons. 


one chat 755 of an-d 


he ts 


TENDON, 8. [tendo, Lat.] a finew 3/2 li- 


gature by which the j joints are moved, 
ſhoot or twig of a tree; a griſtleQ. 

. TE'NEBRZE, or TE'NEBRES, S, 5 
in the Roman church performed on Wedneſday, 
Thurſday, and Friday before Eaſter, in comme- 
moration of Chriſt's agony in the garden. 
|  TE'NEBROSITY, S. [tenchrofts, Lat. J. 2 

ſcurity; dar K neſs. 


by a tenant. 


TENEZ'SMUS, s. [Lat.] a violent inclins- 


tion to go to ſtool, wi ut. A ated to eva- | 


cuate. 


TE NET, S. { From tenet, Lat. he holds ; 


ſometimes it is written tenent, which in Cnein ſer 
Fr, tcrgiverſatum, Lat.] to ſhuffle. zo ae. 


— they hold] an opision, poſition, or 
TENNIS, S, ſappoſed by Slcinaer to be de- 


rived from tenez, r. top z uſed n, | 


* 


| 
TE!NNEBROUS, Adj. dark; obſcure; gloomy. i 
TENEMENT, S. Lkr.! any dwelling held | 


| thinneſs; 
TENDREL.,. S. [tendron, Fr.] the young 


Lat. 
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N etal} a play ive 5 at 
) TENACIOUSNESS, 8. alten in opinion | 4 


5 8. [Fr. ] the end of one 
timber cut to-be {Fre end of 50 4 

TE/NOR, S, eee eee tenor, Lat. ] nn 
nuatien of ſtate ; general currency ; ſenſe con- 
tained or the general courſe and drift of a dif. 
coutſe, In Mufic, the mean or middle part, 
between-the treble and the baſs; In Law, the 
ſubſtance, or true intent Non meaning of a 
writing. 
TENSE, Adj, Lage, Lat, ].frerched, 
TENSE, S. | temps, Fr. cemput, Lat.] in 
| Cramer, a variation of a. verb to fignify the 
time in which any action is done. In Englih 
we have properly but two tenſes, 7, e. the pre- 
ſent; and the E the verb being only 
varied in the but in order to expreſs the 
other times, we make uſe of the auxiliary verbs 
bave and bad to expreſs the preter and preterplu - 
perfect, and g and to to ſignify the future 
indicative; and in this reſſ 1 om to ĩmi · 
tate the Saxons, Who ma = of -bebbe and 
beftd for the perfect and pluperfect, and ſceal 
and vil for the _—_ | 

TE/NSION,. 6, [tenfus, | Lat, ] the act of 
ſtretehing, or 4 being ſtretched. 
TENT, 8. [tente, 8 tentorium, 14. 2 
temporary lodging place for a ſoldier, formed of 
canvas ſtretched upon poles 3 2 pavilion; a coll 
of lint put into a ſore; from tente, Fr. A ſpe- 
cies of wine of a deep red, imported from Gal- 
licia in Spain; from vino tinto, Span. 
| To TENT, V. A. to put a roll of lint into 
a ſore, -Figuratively, to ſearch to the quick. 

TENTER, 8 » [trenmtus, Lat.] a hook on 
which any thing 1 is ſtretched. - To be on the ten- 
ters, is, to be on the ſtretch; to be in ſuſpenſe, 


| 


or in difficulties. - 
TENTH, 2 gh, Sar. ] the next after 
the ninth; of ten. Subſtantively, 


the tenth part, 1 or that portion which all 
ecclefiaſtical livings pay to the king, 
TE'NTHLY,. Adv. in the tenth place, 
TENU'ITY, S. [tenuits, Fr. tenuitas, Lat.] 
ſlenderneſs. 
TE'NURE, S. {Fr. teneo, Lat.] the manner 
whereby tenements are holden of their lords. 
TEPEFAC'TION, 8. the act of heating * 
making warm. 
IE PID, Adj, [repidus, Lat.] Juke-warm; 5 


" TEPUDITY, 4. luke-warmneſs 3 Igdif 


TE'POR, 8. t.] gentle warmth. 
TERCE,, S. {tierce, Fr. triens, — 
containing the third of « butt or, pipe, or forty- 
two wine gallons, 
TEREBI'NTHINATE, or or 
THINE, Adj. [terebimtbine,, Fre. 
] conſiſting af turpentine. 4 1 
 TERGIVERSA'TE, V. A. 15 


TEROGIVERSATTION, 8. the ac of ran 
fling or quibbling in an argument. 
Seeg ce Tiere hour m_ 
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„ TBREBIN - 


7 


8 


2 
= 
* 


_ 


KO | 
a word by which any thing is expreſſed ; 
dier, a limi time, or or the time for 
which any thing In Law, the time in 

which the trihunals or places. of 3 he ga 55 
opened far. perſons to ſeek. their right At. 

of law and action. There are four id the. _ 
7a the Univerfity,” that ſpace of time hen tu 


grees are performed, the intervals e which 
no 1 a 

To TERM, V. A.. to call or name, 

TERMAGANT,. Adi, turbulent z. wan 
tuous; ſcolding, or quarrelſome. a Prog 

TERMAGANT, S. a ſcold. | 

To TERMINATE, V. A. 1 OARY { 
Lat.] to bound, limit, or put an end to. Neu- 
terly, hy limited, or end. To attain its end, 
uſed with in. 

TER MINA'TION, S. the act of limiting 
or bounding z a bound or limit; an end or.con-: 
clufion, In Grammar, the end of 2 e 
from terminatio, 5" terminaiſon, Fr. 4 
mount, or or hot vated earth e with | 

gravel or graſs the flat roof of. 2 houſe. 

755 8080 Adj. terra, Lat. b 

Lat. }. con ſting 1 land and water. 

TERRF/NE, A. 7 Lat.] earthly, 

ET end 2 74 Fr. 

Lat. ] earthly ; longing the th 

TERRIBLE ; frightful,... . 

TERRIBLENESS, $ . eee dead 


fulneſs, 
TERRIBPLITY, 8. Lantbina, Lat. Jap- 
ray Ts 
E I Adv, OE 
TERRIER, 2 Fr.] a dog that follows his 


game under ground; 3 or reg} of | 
land; an auger or from terebro, Lat. 3 
_ TERRIFIC, Adj We 5 Lat] - 5 | 


8 
To i V. A. wo h wich 1. 
ror ; to make afraid. 
TERRITORY, 8. [terrioires r. J lands 3 
* or dominion. 11 
TERROR, S., Crerreur, Fr. n Lat. 
feat eauſed by the fight or appre henſian of ſome 
dangerous object; the _ of. fear; |: 0 


N 24 + alt. * nn ＋ 2 5 £ MX £54 # ad Thee K 
" TS 42 5 2 as hs 1 L 3 ur "4.4 4 
: n 3 : , EY 747 
. < e 
oy 8 
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| e 
the ſchools are opened, and the exertiſes/for de- | 


I TESTATE, a4 A. (Thais, 11 bei 


Hine og ACLs — FIT — — ms abt —— x * 
* N 5 | ad: 2 * ** . - * 


TEX. 


7 wade of ſhells z being — 
TESTAMENT, S. Tian, SS: 
bil or ring. burn 225 1 ters 2 


are diſp the name aß 


op eben 220 fre e in = 


TES 70 OR; S. T hates, Fr, 15 
[4 STA!T o 2 man 
| who makes or. leaves £ Will, 

ere due . [Lat] a woman. who 


TESTER, S.ſ tefte, or tere, Fr. this coin 
being probabl diſtinguiſhed by the head ſtamped 
upon it] a 222 valued at ſixpence; the 
wer: or cover of a be 


uri 8. Lal, Fr. . reflicalus, Lat. 


| s of ſeed in ani 
8 2 e Adj. om 


** * + 


orted by thoſe who N l * 
| by a, perſon. in his own favour. «w/the 
= TESTIMONY, s. [eeftimenium, Lat.] ei- 
or proof ; an open atteſtation or F 


ſion. 
[ TESTVULY, Adv. peeviſhly ; kerle. 
N ESS, S. peeviſhneſs ; 
TE'STY, Adj. rd, Ital.] W x a 


Treas, Adj, a corruption of 20%, e 


TE 3 TETE, 8. Fr.] cheek by jouls, 
b and familiar converſe or correſpondence. 
| TETHER, S. See Tedder. 
' TE'TRARCH, S. {retrarcha, Lat.]. a perſon 
|eoverning the fourth. part of a province. 

TETRA/ . S. [ tetrarchia, Lat.] the. 
hard den of a tetrarch. 

TETRA/STICH, S. amacmen, 0. J an. - 
igram compoſed of four verſes. : 


. 


TERRULEN „ 
J E. Leer Lat.]. 


full af earth. 


applied to furface. Harmoniouſly e clgant, (with, 
out pompouſneſe, a applied to ſtyle. | 


TE'RTIAN, S. tertiana, Lat.] an ague i in- 
an one day, and haying two fits. in three 
days. 


TESSELATED, Adj, Lata, 147% varie- 
by ſquares. . 
TEST, 8, [Fr. Lat.] the del b 
which refiners try 8 bed 1 
trial, or examination; "the means of trial ; that 


judgment or diſtinction. 


9 55 Lohan, ders 


"TERRULENT, Ad. e 17% 
TER SE, Adj, Cres, Fr, 0455 . ] fmnooth,, [wo 


notes, which were written in ſmall characters. 


with which any thing i Is compared a3 4 ſtandard ; 5] 
Pres! or combination of "PS. : 


RETRO Ty, 8. ſrericizes L 25 furlinefs 
countenance ; ſeverity 
TE T TER, 8. Later, 1 Tk ſcab, or ring-, 


e 


p TEXT, Sa Carte, Fr. textus, Lat,] that o 
a comthent is ;written,z a ſentence c 
rae, ſo. called , becauſe. written in ancient, 
{manuſcripts in text, or a larger hand than the 
| "TE'XTUARY, S.  [textuaize, Fr.] one whð 
is ſo well verſed in ſeripture, as to be ready in 
producing texts in his favour; a book which; 
contains only. the text,. without any A 
upon it. 
TETTrukE, 8. [rekrr, 12 the a& * 
weaving with reſpect to form, matters or ſtuff ; 


" THAN 


l ol — 1 5 50 wo F * * 2 
— . ET en ah, an ned ay eg WO, ee _— * ww 
4 EY 0 * * 2 * * % n 4 


kn 18 OE: 
'THA'NKEUL 92 7 
knowledge a favour 61 obliga 0 N 
THANKFULLVY, Ady gratefullyʒ n a" 
manner that acknow vour recti ved. 


of a'favour 


from 7 which e in 4 Bm 
= favoyr received, and.a ſtrong inclination to 12 | 


_ tioned before. Sometimes it is uſed Inftead of a 

on b Gr,]. 2 . Which God is' 
. 
HEO BOL 


abis and that relate to foregoing words, bis is rer 


after having been frozen.” 
THE, Article [ ſe, foe, . Pele] the po 


hens 3 41 ens RIC, THEATRICAL, 


—  — — 


— 


2 n 7 ; 5 
; ” 
- . oe 
* 
o 


IAN Adv. Filed Sax 1 4 lch che 
after a comparative . aud placed 5 5 4 


leg ber, Shao" br 
LS [og to's bat 
12 751 THANK, v. A. Tn, Sik. Aan. 


hen, ole i Teut, ws 1000 to ac-" 
V 


T 
THA'NKFULNES, 8, 4 
eee 


1 ae 15 in 0 lar; 
now- 
1 gude 


pay, ox an actual went of it. 

THANKSGU'VING, S. that part of diyine 
ww wa n 

ceived. . 
THAT, Pron. 1 Goch. "ther, 1 of | 

this, Sax . Uar, Belg . thad, If. 

poſed to ehis 3 which: who app ge to Wai 

going befbre; who, app ba Eos perſon'men- | 


whole ſentence 
of the ſame words, 
that which; the; 
Sometimes it is uf to expreſs 


going before, to ſave a r 
Followed by it, ſuch a8; 


eminence. When 


ferred to the latter, and bur to he fortner. in 
that, is an adverbial as being. 


THAT, Con}. becauſe. Sometimes it is 
uſed to expreſs a conſequence, indication, , or Sint; 


THATCH. S. Tthace, that, 10. 
L. Sax. * 9 1 I ho 


as a covering on the top 
To THATCH, V. A. "[tbaccian, Sax. to}; 
cover a roof with raw. | 
To THAW, V. 


Actively, to melt any thing frozen 


what was then preſent. | 


N. [chawan, Sax. ad thid- kind of 
nar, III. rden Belg.] £0 melt after being foren. zr 


TO 


are te an ahoth other 66: 
on's goods ; 4 1 . 22 
Tiers. 8. in Law, the abetting 
Pa. 57 1 the | © Yo that he fledls, © 
'THE [pronounced Bre f Berra, Sar. ; 
hem z; in their polleflion ; belonging to them, 
irs 1 i oy when any | ge between it 


paſs ha bſtantive. 
M, her irwgy caſe of ; from bin, 
"Ps plural of be, 
THEME, 8. a later on which 4 pe 
or ' writes ; a ſhort effly 257 fy 
original word whence others are deve 
THEMSELVES, Prog. [cbs [che phiral of 5 
nd ſeif ] th pe c 
THEN, 400 1 Goch. py Bhi, Ler 
bel Ja 74 time; ufherivands? or Ti 
after any action mentioned ; t efors, or for this 
e Nb and he of OLA 
t tithe; when uſed: after MAL: 


| NCE,.S. from thar p te or Me for 
hat reaſon, es ſo it is uſed with 
0, addition of that word is both fu- 
Te ON fh 4 eu un 
RTH, time. 
tou not be uſed with: om A 
Ne Ae dh en or from 


'CRACY, 8 FORT Fr. 6:G- and 


4 


ſurveying land, nd us aig 50 and al. 


THE LO/CI IAN, 8. Treber en, Fr. theols 
925 120 Oz0key D, Gi] 1 act of i- 


12 LE divine. : 

Ws OBO/GICAL,. 40 be gieus, Lat.] 
— phe] a 

EG 1. 7 a benen, of 
ba and me Gr. Sri 2 1 jence which 
teaches the kno ivine things. 
THEO LANCY, . etz Gt, ] 2 
ation by On. the name of 


a——_ — 


THEO'RBO;' 8. Laer ba, ay FIG Fel 


THAW, S. the ſtate of a thing ' which melts | lege bt uſed in playing a thorough baſs. _ * 


- THE'OREM, S.[Fr. Stgl Gr. Jn: £ al 
fition laid down as an ackno 


thing: : when it is 1 THEO RIC AL., Adj. bn 0 ber 


. 


"it fignifies collection Wn RIST, . 
or many, as the _ the” righteous : it gene- £ 


ind" ry 


rally occurs before nouns in the plural num-" 
ber: in verſe, when it comes befdre 2 vowel, 
the e. is fometimes cut off. Th“ adorning} 
. thee: Cow Cowly. Before a 
preſent tenſe, it ſhews that it is uſed as a ſub- 
Kantive : when it eomes before other, the h and 
e are both ſometimes cut off; as f be. 8 
et er N Fr. rheatrim, Lat. Ja play- 


A'TRICAL » AS 
A bouſe belonging to the ſtage. 
k . el A W e of thou ; | 
33 the, Sax, the oblique caſe of thy, Sax. 
THEFT, S. [deopde, Bax. ] the act of —_— 


e of the ;oppoſed to pradtice ; 4 ſyſtem orplan. 


e 


— not in — 
THEORY, S. [theorie,* Fil Nie, 


"THT PE/UTIC,” Adj. Grgamera®., 
Gr. ring diſeaſes, _ 
E, Adj. [thar, Goth: they, Sax. darr, 


Belg, 5 Dan. ] in gr 7 2.9] poſed to 1 7 5 
an exclamation Loa apr omething at a diſ- 
| tance. At the beginning of a ſentence, it ge- 
nerally cauſes the cominative caſe to be placed 
after the verb, and is bortowed from il, » 45 


Fr. In Compoſition, it tm ns f hat, 


63 or REABOUTS, 


eee * 
8 „ tac * 9 . 
9 : x 
: 1 * 


| is thickeſt, Thick and thin, ne 


„ 
Aiy, near that place, number, quantity, or 
ſtate; concerning that matter. | 


THEREAT, Adv. on that account ; at that 
P THE/REAPTER, Adv. after a thing hap- 
FF" "UREBY, Adv. for that teafon ; by that. 

THEREFORE, Adv. for that; for this 
r 


* 


THESE, pron. plural of Tit. When op- 
poſed to thoſe, theſe relates to the perſons a 
things laſt mentioned, and boſe to the firſt. 

THE'SIS, $. [Gr.] a poſition; a ſubject to 
diſpute upon; a propoſition to be advanced and 
to be EE 


URGY, S. the power of doing fuper- 


natural things by lawful means. | 
THEY, in the oblique caſe :bem; the plural 


of be and ſhe. 


THICK, Adj. [ebicce, Sax. thickur, 10. dick, | 


Belg. Jdyck, Dan. ] the oppoſite of thin; groſs or 
E 3 oppoſed to flen- 


der. Muddy, or not tranſparent, applied to li- 


quors, Frequent, or in quick fucceiFon 5 cloſe 
or crowded ; coarſe, Without articulateneſs, 

applied to ſpeech. : 
THICK, S. that part or time where a thing 
ſtanding any 


irt 


obitacles or inconveniences, 

To THFCKEN, V. N. to make thick or 
cloſe; to condenſe ; to ſtrengthen; to make 
cloſe or numerous. Neuterly, to grow thick, 
denſe, muddy, cloſe, or numerous. 


THICKET, S. [rhiceru, Sax. ] a cloſe knot | 


er tuft of trees; a place ſet thick with buſhes. 

THFCKLY, Adv. cloſely, 

THPCENESS, S. the oppoſite of thinneſs; 
2 largeneſs in circumference ; grod- 
neſs, | 

THIEF, S. — thieves ; thiubs, Goth. 
tif, Sar. deef 
2way the property 


another; an excreſcence 


in the ſnuff of a candle, which if neglected | 


would ſoon conſume it. 
To THIEVE, V. N. to take away the pro- 
perty of another unlawfully. 
THIE'VERY, S. the practice of flealing, 
THIE'VISH, Adj. inclining to fteal. 
THIE'VISHLY, Adv. in a felonious man- 
ner; ſtealing} ; 


y. 
THIE'VISHNESS, S. a diſpoſition or incli- | 


nation to fleali 

THIGH, S. | theoh, Sax. thico, III. dio, Belg.] | 
all that part of the human frame between the 
buttocks and the knee. 7 | 

THILL, S. [tbille, Sax. ] the ſhafts, or arms 
ef wood between which a is placed in a 
carriage : hence thill, or thiller horſe, the horſe 
that goes between the ſhafts. WET 

THIMBLE, S. Minſhew ſuppoſes it ' cor- 
ropted from thumbeil} a metal cover which wo- 
50 place on the tip of their fingers to preſerve 

; | 


for Sometimes oppo 


„eee ee eee eee 


n 


3 


THO 

| THIN, Adj. [chinne, Sax. rhunner, 1. dunn, 
Belg.] the contrary to thick ; rare, oppoſed to 
denſe ; not cloſe, or having large interftices ; 
ſmall, applied to ſound ; lean or flim, - 

To THIN, V. A. to make thin or rarefy; 
to make leſs cloſe or numerous; to attenuate, 

THINE, Pron. belonging or relating to thee. 
It is uſed for eby when the ſubſtantive is divided 
from it. Th;ne is the kingdom. 

THING, 8. 3 ding, Belg. ] whatever is. 

to a perſon, it fignifies an in- 

animate ſubſtance, When applied to perſons, it 
| implies contempt or pity. 
To THINK, V. N. ſpreter thought] to con- 
fider any thing in the mind; to reaſen; to 


recollect or obſerve, uſed with zpon. Actively, 
to entertain in the mind, conceive, or imagine, 
To think much of, is to grudge. To think ſcorn- 
fully of, is to diſdain. 5 

TH NLV, Adv. not thickly ; poorly, ap- 
plied to the appearance of a perſon. 5 
THI/NNESS, S. the quality of not being 
groſs; nat being of a good ſubſtance, applied to 
cloth, Sc. tenuity. : 

THIRD, Adj. :bridga, Goth. thridda, Sax,] 
the next after the ſecond. Uſed as a ſubſtan- 


of a ſecond. . 

| THPFRDLY, Adj. in the third place. | 
| THIRST, S. f:byrft, Sax. dorft, Belg.] the 
pain ſuffered for want of drink; want of drink, 
Figuratively, an eager or vehement defire. 

To THIRST, V. N. to be uneaſy for want 
of drink. Figuratively, to have a vehement de- 
fire, fol'owed by after. | 

THVRSTILY, Adv. dryly ; wanting moiſ- 
ture. | 
THVRSTINESS, S. a ſtrong defire to drink; 
want of moiſture ; dryneſs, 


: 


| dronght, 


following twelve. | 
| THPRTYY, Adj. twenty-nine and one. 
THIS, Pron. [3ax. ] that which is now pre- 
| ſent, or mentioned. After bat, the next and 
no' more, Followed by a word denoting time, 
the laſt paſt. It is offen oppoſed to bar, which 
when they refer to a former ſentence, this re- 
lates to the latter, and car to the firſt member. 
THYSTLE, S. Cebit, Sax. dieffte!, Belg.] 2 
ickly weed growing in corn fields. . 
THFTHER, Adv. [ Sax. ] to that place; to 
that end or point. | 
| THO", contracted for Though. 1 
THONG, 8. [L ] g, Sax. ] a ſtrap of 
leather. 
THORAX, S. [9%zz5, Gr.] the cheſt; or 
that part of an animal body beginning at the 
| neck-bone, and ending at the diaphragm. | 
THORN, S. {thaurns, Goth. thorn, Sax. 
| doarne, Belg.] a prickly tree; a prickle grow- 
ing on the thornbuſh ; any thing painful and 
” leſ NIE . 


THO/RNY, Adj. full of thorns or prickles. 


| 


Figuratively lexed; not eaſily adjuſted. | 
| Ter. I | | RO. 


& 
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judge or conclude z to intend ; to meditate. To 


rive, it implies the third part; the fixtieth part 


THVRSTY, Adj. dry ; troubled with | 
THVRTEEN, Adj. the number immediately 


3 
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THR 


tended into two ſyllables, / 
_ THO'ROUGH, Aj. [this is always written 
with two ſyllables, but the prepoſition in one, as 
through] complete; paſſing in at one fide and 
beyond the other, | 

HO'ROUGHFARE, S. a paſſage without 
any ſtop or let, 

THORP, THROP, THREP, TREP, or 
TROP, in the names of places, arg derived 
from thorp, Sax. a village. | $ 

THOSE, Pron. See Theſe, 


THOU, Pron, [chu, Goth. and Sax. tu, Lat.] 
When we 


uſed when we ſpeak to a perſon, 
ſpeak to our equals, we ſay, you, like the French; 


but in our addreſſes and devotions, we generally 


uſe thou. 


THOUGH, Con. [theah, Sar. thaub,Goth.] 


* notwithſtanding that; although. A. rhough, 
implies, as if, Attheend of a ſentence, it de- 
notes however, or yet. 


THOUGHT, the preter and part. paſſive of | 


Think, | 
THOUGHT, S. the act of thinking; an 
image formed in the mind; ſentiment; reflec- 
tion 3 opinion; deſign; ſerious conſideration, 
Care or ſolicitude, after fake. 1 
___ THOUGHTFUL, Adj. penſive; full 
thought ; given to meditation. 
THO'UGHTFULLY, Adv. in a penſive and 

- thoughtfal manner; deliberately. 


THOVUGHTFULNESS, S. deep medita- | 


tion; penſiveneſs ; full of reflection. 

THOU'SAND, Adj. [:huſend, Sax. duyſend, 

| Belg. ] conſiſting of ten hundred. | 
S. {tbrel, 


RALL, or THRA'LDOM, 
Sax. ] a ſlave; bondage, or a ſtate of ſlavery, 


To THRASH, V. A. ¶ ſometimes written | 


threſh, which is moſt conformable to the etymo- 


logy ; threſcan, Sax. derſchen, Belg.] to beat 


corn out of the chaff; to beat or drub, 
THREAD, S. [pronounced rhred ; theed, 
Sax, draed, Belg.] a ſmall line of flax twiſted ; 
any thing contrived in a courſe. 


To THREAD, V. A. to paſs through with | 


a thread; to pierce. ; 
'THREADBARE, Adj. worn to the naked 
threads ; having no nap 3 worn out. - 


THREAT, S. [from the verb] the act of de- 


nouncing ill. 


To THREAT, or TERE ATEN, v. 4. 


[threat is uſed only in poetry; threatian, Sax. ] 


to aſſure a perſon of, or denounce, future evil; 


to endeavour to terrify by denouncing ill. 
THREE, Adj. [rhreo, thr, Yoris, Sax, tri, 


Brit. and Erſe; tro, Fr. tres, Lat. Te, Gr.] 


two and one. 5 Ee. 
To THRESH, V. A. See To Thraſh, 
THRE/SHER, S. one that threſhes corn; a 
huſbandman. 1 55 
THRE'SHOLD, S. [:hreſcevald, Sax. ] the 
round or ſtep under a door; entraucſe. 
THREW, preter of Throw, . | 
THRICE, Adj. [cbrig, Sax.] three times, 
Sometimes ſet before an adjective to expreſs the 


* 


of 


3 


; | 


' | THROUGH, Ade. from one end or fide to 


a 
| 
| 


1 


|  THROU'/GHOUT, Ady, in every pan 


* | | 


2, - 
To THIRD, V. A. [corrupted from :}- 
to Nide through a narrow paſſage. 
THRIFT, S. [from thrive] profit z the ſtate 10 
of acquiring more ; frugality. 


THRIFTILY,. Adv. ſparin 1 ny 
THRUFTINESS, 8. frog 1 en 
with ono } ſparingneſs, ; b 
THRI TFT V, Adj. frugal; managing with * 
prudence ; ſparing, | > 
To THRILL, V. A. [thyrhan, Sax, 4 H Wl © 
| Swed.] topierce or bore ; to affect with a pierc- wy 
| ing ſenſation, Neuterly, to have the quality «f th 
piercing; to pierce or wound the ear with 3 n 
ſharp ſound; to feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation, | 
To THRIVE, V. N. [preter throve, par: Wi **; 
| pail, tbriven; throa, Sax. ] to proſper, increaſe, 
or grow rich, 5 3 
THRIVING, Adj. proſperous. "Bo 
| THRVVINGLY, Adv. in proſperous mans M » 
i ner, 
THRI'VINGNESS, S. proſperity, * 
THRO, a contraction of Thropgh, 5 
THROAT, S. [throte, throta, Sen.] the fre 0 
part of the neck, or paſſage for food and breath; WW rom 
j | 
| the main road of any place. . To cut the thru, Wi vont 
is to Kill by cutting the wind-pipe, Des 
To THROB, V. N. to heave as the breaſt T 
with ſorrow ; to beat or palpitate. T 
. THROB, S. « heave, or beat of palpis- Wi gage 
tion. > | 
THROE, 9. [tbroxean, Sax, ] the pain and Wi * 
anguiſh attending the bringing a child into the gien 
world; any great agony. T, 
| HRONE, S. [:hronus, Lat.] a chair of flate 1 
richly adorned, and covered with a canopy for T! 
emperors, kings, princes, &c, to fit on at times foigh 
of public ceremonies. - Ws 
_ THRONG, S. {thrang, Sax, from thrirgar, WW ,.... 
W.] a crowd or multitude preſſing againſt each N ting, 
Other. : N ; u 
To THRONG, V. N. to crowd. AQivel), : 8 
to incommode with erowds. F and te 
THRO'NGING, Adj. crowding 3 gathering I o pro 
together in great numbers. VN TH 
THROSTLE, S [Sax,] the thruſh, : TH 
_ THROTTLE, S. [from throat] the wind thun, 
; pipe. 15 * : / To 
To THROTTLE, V. A, to choak, or kill pal, x 
by ſtopping the breath, e ning; 
THROVE, preter of Tbrive. a il. 
THROUGH, Prep. [thurb, Sax. thai: T5 
Goth. door, Belg. durch, Teut, ] from one end of 


| extremity to the other; by means of. 
the other, 


| THROUGHOU'T, Prep, quite through; 


| every where, 5 | 
To THROW, V. A. [preter tv; pen 
paſſ. thrown 4 tbr a, Sax, ] to fling or cat 
a diſtance; to toſs, or put away with violence 
haſte, or negligence; to lay down carelefly or 
haſte; to eaſt; to ſpread 3 to turn. e 
arbay, to loſe or fpend profuſely; te be 


| Uſed with 2y,, to xeject or lay, abde as uſe) 


THW. 
bed with down, to overturn. - Uſed with oF, 
to expel, or reje& ot renounce. Uſed with ont, 
to exert; to diſtance or leave behind; to reject; 
to emit, Uſed with p, to refign angrily; to 
emit or bring up. Neuterly, to perform the act 
of caſting ; to caſt dice. Uſed with abent, to 
try expedients, ? : 

ROW, S. a caft; a caſf of dice; the 
fpace to which any thing is thrown; an effort 
or violent ſally; 
thread, 5 ü - 

THRUM, 8. [ braum, 10. ] the ends of 
weavers threads; any coarſe yarn. | 

To THRUM, V. A. to grate or play ill on 
any muſical inſtrument, 


THRUSH, S. [rbriſc, Sax. drozd, Pol.] a 
round ulcerations which ap- 


finging bird; fi 
pear in the mouth, and by degrees affect every 
part of the alimentary duct; from bra. 

To THRUST, V. A. {tr»fito, Lat. ] to'puth 
any thing into matter or between cloſe bod es; 
to puſh or drive with violence; to ftab. To 
compreſs, uſed with together, Neuterly, to 
wound with the point of a weapon ; to ſqueeze 
into; to throng, PL 


THRUST, S. ap | 
, Sax. ] that ſhort ſtrong 


fe 


THUMS, S. [: 


wards the body. 


given with fo blunt. i 
5 To THUMP, V. A. to beat with dull heavy 

ows, » 1 

THU/MPING, Adj; beating; large and 
ſprightly, applied to children. Ty 

THUNDER, S. | thunder, thunor, Sax. len- 
nere, Fr, from tones, Lat.] a loud noife or rat- 
tling, accompanied by lightning; any loud or 
tumultuous noiſe. 

To THU'NDER, V. N. to make that loud 
and terrible noiſe attending lightning. Actisely, 
to pronounce or utter with a loud noiſe. 

THU'NDERBOLT, S. lightning. 
i es ans, S. an exploſion of 

under, | 

To THU'NDERSTRIKE, v. A. [ 
pal. thundcrflruck] to blaſt or hurt with 
* to terrify, or amaze by ſome unexpected 

THU'RSDAY, 8. , thurſdrg, 
Sar, donnerflag, old Tel denderdag, Teut. the 
thunderer's day, i, e. Dies Fotts, Lat. or Jupi- 
ters Day. Thor was the ſon of Odin; the 


month of March was by Iſlanders named from 
um Thormeanct, i. e. the month of Ther ; 


* 


Tur's ſound. And, in the Saxon homily, we 
pre told, Thor eac and emwthen the hathenemen 
rcath fwitke, i. e. * Th-# likewiſe and Moden 


c 


3 Bed?'s Ecel. Hiſt.] the fith day of 
| THUS, Adþ. [Sax.] in this manner; to this 
egree or quantity, 55 ö f 


12 TH Wa CE, v. A. [thaccidn, Sax.] to 


finger which grows on the part of the hand to- 
HUM P, 8. [thonbs, Ital.] a hard blow 


part. 


ight- | dreſſed 


thunder is likewiſe called by them Thordun, i. e. 


hom the beathen adore, or exalt with 


- 


TIL 
| firike with ſomething blunt and heavy; to beat 


| heartily, | | 
FTHWACK, S. a blow given with ſomethiog 
blunt and heavy, g 
THWART, Adv, [:hryn, Sax. devars, Belg.] 
aeroſs; perverſe. - | | 
| To THWART, v. A. tocrofs; to do any 
thing in oppoſition to another, 
T HY, Pron. {tbin, Sax.] of, belonging, or 
rela'ing to thee, 
ae nar S. [thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.] a 
plant. FE, 
THY'RSUS, S. Gg., Gr.] the tapering 
fall or ftem of an hes ] | 
TIA/R, or TIA/RA, S. ftiara, Lat. tiaire, 
my a diadem, or dreſs for. the head. | 
To TICE, V. A. contracted from Entice. 
TICK, S. perhaps contracted from ricket, a 
tally on which debts were ſcored] ſcore or 
truſt ; the lice of dogs or ſheep; from tigue, 
Fr, tete, Belg, The linen caſe which holds the 
feathers or flocks of a bed. 

To TICK; V. A. to take on credit or on 
truſt ; to run in debt; to truſt, or give credit, 
TFCKEN, or TVCKING, 8. 2 kind of 
ſtrong linen uſed for the caſe of a feather 

bed. | 


TICKET, S. [etiquet, Fr.] a token of 
right or claim, at the delivery of which ad 
fion is granted, or the chim acknowledged. 

To TICKLE, V. A. [titille, Lat.] to make 
a perſon laugh by ſlight touches; to pleaſe by 
ſlight gratifications, Neuterly, to feel a ſenſa- 
tion which cauſes laughter. 

TFCKLISH, Adj. falling into laughter hen 
ſcarce touched; tottering; difficult, or nice. 
TID, Adj. [ hader, Sax. ] tender; ſoft; nice. 
TIDE, S. [tzd, Sax. tid, Il. and Belg.] 2 
time, or ſeaſon ; the alternate eþbing and flow= 
ing of the ſea ; a flood, ftream, or courſe, 
TIDE'/SMAN, S. a cuſtom- houſe officer put 
on board ſhips to prevent ſmuygling; or defraude 
ing the king of his duties. : 
TYDINGS, 8. ian, Sax. tidenue, Il. 
news; an account of ſomething that has hap- 


pened. 
TVDY, Adj. [dt, Iſl.] ſeaſonable; neatly 


* 


— 


To TIE, . A. Jian, ti gan, Sax. ] to bind 
or faſten with a knot, Uſed with y, to con- 
fine or obſtruct. To oblige or.conftrain, | 
- TIE, S. a faſtening made by a knot ; a bond 
or obligation. i 55 . 
TIERCE, 8. [Fr.] See Terre. 
TIFF, S. liquor; drink; a quantity of li- 
quor for drinking; a fit of peeviſhneſs; a pet. 
- TIGHT, Adj. [| dicht, Beig. ] cloſe, or- 
ſtretched hard, oppoſed to looſe. Cleanly dreſſed; 
ſomething leſs wn neat. Not leaky, applied 
to caſks or veſſels. | 
TUEGHTNESS, S. neatneſ: ; ftraightnefs. 
TILE, S. [tg &, Sax. rel, Belg. tiule, Fr. te» | 
gola, Ital.] thin plates of baked clay, uſed in 
| covering houſes, 
To TILE, V. A. to cover with tiles, 


L 
— 


TILL, S. a money - Don os drawer. 
Ff f 2 | TR 


TIN 


* *FILL, Prep. [i], Sax.] before or after the | 


preſent time, 77/ noww, is, to the preſent time; 
till then, to that time. 

TILL, Conj. to the time or degree. 

To TILL, V. A. [ty/ian, Sax, tenlen, Belg.] 
to plow or manure ground, '4 

ILLA'GE, S. the act of plowing and ma- 

nuring land to make it produce corn. N 

TTLLER, S. a ſtrong piece of timber faſtened 
to a ſhip's rudder, by Which it is moved; a 
young tree left to gro till it is fit to fell. 

TILLS, S. a fort of pulſe, 

TILT, S. [%, Sax.] a tent, or any cover- 
ing over the head; the cover of a boat or car- 
tiage; @ military game, in which the comba- 
tants thruſt at each other with lances ; a thruſt, 

To TILT, V. N. to fall or lean on one fide, 
Actively, to ſtoop, hold, or force on one ſide. 

TILTH, S. huſbandry. 

TIMBER, S. [tymbrian, Sax. ] wood fit for 
buildings; materials, | 

TI'MBREL, S. [tympanum, Lat.] a muſical 
inſtrument, | 

TIME, S. [tima, Sax. tym, Erfe] duration 
conſidered as ſet out by certain periods, and mea- 
ſured by certain epochas ; ſpace of duration; 
interval; ſeaſon or proper time; life; early 
ſeaſon; the hour of childbirth ; the repetition 
of any thing ; muſical meaſure. 

To TIME, V. A. to bring or do at proper 


ſeaſon ; to allot a certain ſpace for the accom- | 
| | tenth part of all fruits, &c, a revenue payable 


pliſhing a thing, f 
- TUMELY, Adv. ſeaſonably; opportunely. 

TYMID, Adj. [zimide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] 
fearful z wanting courage. ; 

TIMVDITY, 8. CR Fr. timiditas, 
Lat.] want of courage; fearfulneſs ; cowardlineſs. 

TYMOROUS, Adj. [tmor, Lat. ] too much 
affected with fear, 25 | 

TV/MOROUSNESS, S. See Timidity, 

TIN, S. ſtin, Dan. and Belg. zinn, Teut. 
of flanm, Lat.] a metal of which ſeveral do- 
meſtic utenſils are made. | 
' TINCT,S. ſeine, Fr.] a colour or ſtain. 

TFNCTURE, S. colour ſuperadded by ſome- 
thing; an imperfect ſmattering of an art or 
ſcience. In Chemiſtry, a diſſolution of the more 
refined and volatile parts of a body in a proper 
menftroum. 

TINDER, S. Los Sax. ] linen cloth 
burnt to aſhes, uſed in catching the- ſparkles 
made by ftriking a flint and fteel together. 

TINE, S. [tinne, Ifl.] the tooth of a har- 
row ; the ſpike of a forlc. | 
- To TING, V. N. [tinnio, Lat. tincian, Brit.] 
to make a ſharp ſhrill noiſe, | 

To TINGE, V. A. [tirgo, Lat.] to give a 
colour ſlightly ; to ſtain. | 


* - T/IN-GLASS, S. biſmuth ; a metallic ſub- 


ſtance, ſmooth, and reſembling tin. 
To TINGLE, V. N. [tirgelen, Belg.] to 


perceive a continued ſound in the ear; to feel a 
5 tion, addition, ſta e, or place whither a5) * 
Ti/NKER, S. a perſon who mends old cop- 


| Nharp quick pain, or pleafure, 


and hrazen veſſels. | 
 TIN-MAN, S. one who manufactures and 
ſells wares made of tin, | 1 2 


Lat. 


1 + 


cloth; any thing ſhewy, but of ſmall value. 
TINT, S. [cente, Fr, tinta, Ttal, ] a dye, or 


colour, Des 
TINY, Adj. [ tint, tynd, Dan.] little; 
ſmall. . 7 


2 95 S. [rip, tiplen, Belg. ] the top, end, or 
point, | 
To TIP, V. A. to cover the head or extre. 
mity with metal; to ſtrike lightly, 
TIPPET, S. [tppet, Sax. ] ſomething worn 
about the neck, | 
To TIPLE, V. N. [tepel, old Teut.] to 
drink to exceſs, : 

TI PSTAFF, S. an officer with a ſtaff tipped 
with metal, and who takes into cuſtody ſuch per- 
ſons as are committed by the court, or by a 
judge. | | 
TIVPSY, Adj. drunk, 

TIPTOE, S. the end of the toe. 
TINT 8. [tuyr, Belg. ] rank or row; a heal 
reſs, 

To TIRE, > A. [ tiriau, Sax, ] to make 
weary, or to fatigue, 

TVSSUE, S. [Fr. tiſan, Sax.] cloth inter- 
woven with gold or ſilver. 

TIT, S. a ſmall horſe ; a woman, 

TV'THABLE, Adj. liable to pay tithes; 
1 to the tenths or tithes payable to the 
clergy. | 
TITHE, or TYTHE, S. [eotha, Sax.] the 


to the cler. 


TITILLA'TION, S. a pleaſing ſenſation from 
the gentle touch of ſome parts; a tickling, 
TITLE, S. 245 of titelle, old Fr. titulny 

a general head compriſing particulars; a 
appellation of honour; a name; the firſt page 
of a book, explaining its ſubject; a claim 0 
right; an inſcription. In Commerce, the per 


| ſon's name at the top of a folio to whom tht 


articles contained therein belong, 
To TITLE, V. A. to name to ennoble, 
To TI'TTER, V. A. to laugh with 
ſtraint, or ſoftly. | 
_ TITTLE, S. [zit, Feut.] a point or dot. 
TI'TTLE-TATTLE, S. from tit and fat 
tle] ſmall talk ; idle prating. 
TIT/ULAR, Adj. ſeitulaire, Fr.] enjoyin 
the title without the profits of an office, 
TO, Adv. {' Sax, re, Belg. ] when it com 
before a verb, or between two verbs, it is 
ſign of the infinitive mood, and implies thi 
the ſecond is the object of the firſt, After a 
adjective, it denotes the object; ſometimes 
notes futurity, or ſomething to be done, and 
preceded by jzilt; To and again, or to and fi 
imply backward and forward. : 
TO, Prep. oppoſed to from, it notes moi 
towards. Sometimes it implies addreſs, at{f1 


goes; gppoſirion, amount, propofition, poſſe 
fron, perception, accord. or fitting; the ſub)* 
of affir mation ; compariſen.z as far a8. Aﬀte 


4 


an adjective, it denotes its object. Pefore fat 
5 5 : preſeno 


TINSEL, S.-fetincelle; Fr.] a kind of nig 


1 - To TITHE, V. A. to tax with the payment} 
of the tenth part. : 


| and ſeils tobacco. 


After a verb, it notes the obje d. 
Sometimes it implies degree. Before day, like 
the Saxon, it implies the preſent. day; before 


morrow, the day next after the preſent. Before 


obe, the approaching or preſent night. 
"TOAD, 55. [tade, Sax. ] an animal re- 
ſemblins a frog, and accounted venomous, 

To TOAST, V. A. [::fum, Lat.] to dry or 
make brown by holding before a fire; to name 
a health to be drank. 

TOAST, $, bread dried or made brown be- 
fore a fire ; a celebrated beauty, whoſe health is 
often drank, | | | 

TOBA/CCO, S. [fo called from the iſland 
of Tobago, one of the Caribbee iſlands in Ame- 
rica, from whence it was brought by Sir Fran- 
cis Drake in 1585] an American plant, well 
known. 


TOBA/CCONIST, S. one who manufactures 


- 


TOD, 8. [ratte haar, Teut. ] a buſh or thick 


ſhade, Applied to wocl, twenty-eight pounds 
weight. h 
TOE, S. Cas, Sax. toen, Belg. ] the extreme | point 
divikons of feet, anſwering to the fingers of 
the hand, | | 


TOFT, S. a grove of trees; a place where | 


a meſſuage or houſe once ftood. 

TOGE'THER, Adj. [ togethere, Sax. ] in 
company; in the ſame place, or time; con- 
joined; in concert. Together 2orth, implies a 
ſtate of mixture or union with. 

To TOIL, V. N. Lilian, Sax. tuylen, Belg.] 
to labour. Actively, to work at. 

TOIL, S. labour; any net or ſnare woven 
or meſhed ; from tale, Fr. 

TOVLET, S. toilerte, Fr.] a dreſſing table. 

TOVLSOME, Adj. laborious ; making wea- 


ry. 
TOISE, S. [Fr.] a meaſure containing 
feet in length; .a fathom. 
TO'KEN, S. [tackns, Goth. tacn, Sax. teyc= 
kn, Belg.] a fign or mark; a memorial of 
friendſhip. 3 8 
TOLD, preter and part. paſſf. of Tell. 
To TOLE, V. A. to draw by degrees. 
TO'LERABLE, Adj. [Fr. rolcrabilis, Lat.] 


that may be endured or ſupported ; paſſable, | 


but nat excellent. | 
TO/LERABLY, Adv. indifferently. 
TO'LERANCE, S. [Fr.] the power or act 
of abounding or ſuffering. © | 
To TO/LERATE, V. A. 2 Lat.] 
to ſuffer or allow w thout oppoſition: 
TOLERA'TION, S.  {toleratus, Lat.] al- 
lowance given to ſemething not approved. 
TOLL, S. FSax. al, Belg. toll, Brit. told, 
Dan.] a cuſtom or tribute paid for the paſſage 
of goods. 5 f : 
To TOLL, v. N. to pay money for the paſ- 
fage of goods, Sc. to found a bell. Actively, 
to ring a bell. oF . 
TO'LL-BOOTH, S. a place where taxes are 


paid; a priſon. 


! 


dentellated or prominent part of a wheel, which. 
catches the correſpondent parts of another. Fi- 


one s utmoſt violence. 
oppoſſtion, or to a perſon's face. In ſpite of the 
teeth, notwithſtanding threats, or a perſon's ut- 


L 


| 
| 


1 


2 


: 
4 


: 


Au 


<< ſtones. Max. 


7 


TOMB,. S. [combe, tombeauny Fr. a monu- 
ment in Which thy dead are encloſed. 7 
1 * | 


| 


TOP 
- TOME, 8. [Fr. vg,, Gr.] a volume or 
book 


TON, 8. tonne, Fr.] See Tun. 5 
TON, or „ in the names of places, 
derived from dun, Sax. a hill, and ſignifies a 
town, becauſe. towns were formerly built on 
thoſe eminences. Some indeed derive it from 

tun, Sax. an hedge or wall, 

TONE, S. [tonus, Lat. ton, Fr.] a note, 
ſound, or whine ; elaſticity. | 

TONG, S. [See Tongs, though it is fome- 
times written tongue; yet, as its office is to 
catch or hold, it ſeems derived from the ſame 
original, and ſhould be ſpelt in the ſame manner 
as Torgs] the forked catch of a buckle. 

TONCS, S. [it has no fingular ; rang, Sax. 
and Belg. ] an inſtrument with two legs, mov- 
ving on à rivet, between which any thing is 
held. 

TO/NGUE, 8. [:ung, Sax. conghe, Belg.] the 


moveable muſculous part in the mouth, and 


principal inſtrument of ſpeech or ſounds in ani- 
mals; ſpeech, or fluency of words; a ſmall 
int. To hold one's tongue, is to be filent. 
To TONGUE, V. A. to talk or prate. 
TO/NGUELESS, Adj. having no tongue. 
TO'NNAGE, S. See Tunnage. : 
TO/NSURE, S. [ Fr. conſura, Lat. ] the act 
of ſhaving or clipping the hair. . 
TOO, Adv. | to, Sax. ] over and above; 
over-much ; more than enough, or to exteſs x 


likewiſe. 


TOOL, S. [o/, tool, Sax. ] any inſtrument 
uſed by the band; a hireling, or one ſervilely 


at the command of another. 


TOOTH, S. [plural teeth ; toth, Sax. and, 
the hardeft and ſmootheſt bones of the 

body, formed in the cavities of the jaws, and. 
ſubſervient to the chewing and eating food; a 
blade or prong of any bifed inſlrument; the 


guratively, taſte. Tooth and nail, implies with 
Ta the tecth, in open 


moſt oppoſition. To caſt in the teeth, is to men- 
tion by way of reproach, RT 
TOO'TH-ACHE, S. [zadece, Sax. ] a pain 
in the teeth. 8 | . 
TOO'THLESS, Adj. having no teeth. 
TOP, S. [topp, Brit. top, Sax. Belg. and 
Dan. repper, Iſl.] the higheſt part; the ut- 
moſt degree or rank; the bead of a plant; a 


play- thing of a conoid figure, uſed by children. 
Adijectively, it implies the uppermoſt. Top * 


To TOP, V. N. to riſe or be eminent; to 
excel; to do one's beſt. AMively, to cover on 
the top; to riſe above; ta crop; to perform 
with excellence. | 


TO PAZ, S. [z9paze, Fr. topazmus, Lat.] a 


precious tone, of the colour of fine gold. 
To TOPE, V. N. | top, Teut. troppen, 
Belg. taper, Fr.] to drink hard or ta excels. _ 
IO ER, S. one who drinks hard. 
Fr epa 


„„ IC 


DOR 
TOPHA/TEOVUS, Adj. [of 9, Gr.) 
* Book or gritty. | | 

PHUS, S8. [ws4O-, Or,] a gritty or 
ſandy matter Cer ie dd 9 veſſels 
in which mineral waters have been contained. 


It is alto applied to ſtory or chalky ſubſtances / 


conereted in any part of the animal body. 
TOPICAL, Adj. [rer, Gr.] relating to 
ſome general head; local, or confined to ſome 
particular place, In Medicine, applied to a pat- 
ticular parc, 5 F 
10% le, S. [ropigue, Fr.] a general bead 
to which other things axe referred ; a ſubject ; 
_ things generally appl.ed externally to a particu- 
lar part. EY . i 
-TOPOGRA'PHER, 8. one that deſcribes a 
particular kingdom, country, or place. 
TOPOGR A/PHICAL, Adj. Lepegrapbigue, 
Fr.] belonging to topography, _ | ; 
TOPOGRA/PHY, S. e Fr. t9- 
Pograpbia, Lat. of rer, and yaꝙn, Gr.] the 
deſcription of a particular place, Kingdom, or 
country. | 
TO'PPING, Adj. eminent; noted; weal- 


7. 5 : 
ee Adv. proſperouſſy; emi- 
nently. 8 
To TOPPLE, V. N. to fall forward, or 
pitch upon the head. + 
TO'PSY-TURVY, Adv. with the bottom 


| upwards, . | 


TOR, in the compoſition of names, implies 
a rock or hill; from tor, Sax. | 

TOR CH, S. [torche, Fr. torcia, Ital.] a wax 
light bigger than a candle. ED RE | 

TORE, preter of Tear, 5 | 
| To 'TORMENT, V. A. [tourmenter, Fr.] 
to put to long and exquiſite pain. Figuratively, 
to teaze with importunity. 


TO'RMENT, S. a laſting and exquiſite | weak 


ain. | 
K TO'RMENTER, S. one that tortures ; any 
thing that cauſes great pain; one that teazes 
with importunities, or cauſes uneaſineſs by their 
bad conduct. | | 
TO'RMENTING, 44 torturing ; putting 
to great pain ; teazing with importunity. 
: 'TORN, rt. paſſ. of Tear. 
TORNADO, S. [Span.] a hurricane or 
* whirlwind. | : 
deprived of motion. | 
'FORREFA'CTION, S. the quality of be- 
ing ſcorched or parched. | | 


TO'RRENT, S. J Fr. toryens, Lat. ] a fudden | 


and violent ſtream paiſed by ſummer ſhowers ; a 
violent and rapid current. Ho 
TO'RRID, Adj. [torride, Fr. torridus, Lat.] 
burnine-hot; parching or ſcorching. | 
TO'RRIFTED, Acj. [torr efaftur, Lat. Jdried 
roaſted ; icorched, CE oe En - 
RTA1SE.s. tortue, Fr, tcrtuga, Span.] 
an amphibious animal, having its back covered 
with a ſtrong fhell, of which the bandles of 
lancets, Ce, are made, 72 its belly covered 
$32 a leathery ſubſtance of a yellowith colour ; | 


| 


TO RID, Adj; Cie pid, Lat.] numbed, or 


| 


e 
but fome are faid to live intirely on land, ang 
others in water. 1 , 


and out. 
 TO'RTVRABLE, Adj, capable of beicg tor. 
mented or put to pain, DP 
TORTURE, S. [Fr.] a ftate of laſting and 
exquiſite anguiſh, cauſed as a puniſhment, or to 
extort confeſſion, | 
To TO'RTURE, V. A. [tortum, Lat.] to 
affect with laſting and exquiſite anguiſh ; to ver 
with importunity, 
TO'RVITY, S. [torwitas, Lat. ] ſourneſs or 
moroſeneſs of countenane. 5 
TO'RY, S. [in Iriſh, a ſavage] a perſon 
who pretends to adhere to the ancient conſtitu- 
tion of rhe ſtate, to the gpoſtolic hierarchy of the 
church, and profeſſes to oppoſe the meaſures of 
the Whigs. oo 
To TOSS, V. A. [preter and part. paſſ. tf; 
taſſin, Belg.] to throw or caſt with the hand; 
to impel or throw with violence; to lift up with 
a ſudden and violent motion; to agitate, and 
make reſtleſs, Neuterly, to be in violent agita- 
t on. Uſed with wp, to fling coin in the air in 
gaming. : : ; 
TO!SSEL, 8. See Toffſe, 
TO'TAL, Adj. Fr. totus, Lat.] whole or 
complete; all the parts taken together, or undi - 
vided. 3 | 
TOTA'LITY, S. I tetatice, Fr. totallitas, 
Lat.] any thing entiie or undivided ; the whole; 
a ſum tofal. ; 
ef rome Adv. wholly ; entirely; ute 
terly. : 
T*'OTHER, eontracted for the other. 
To TO'TTER, V. N. [tateren, Belg.] to 
ſhake ſo as to be in danger of falling. 


TO/TTERING, Adj, ready to fall ; feeble; 


{ To TOUCH, v. A. [pronpunced tuch; from 
touther, Fr. tautſen, Belg.] to reach with any 
thing ſo that there be no ſpace between the thing 
with which we reach and that which is reached; 
to come ſo, or attain, To try, applied to me- 
tals. To affect, move, or melt. To form or 
delineate, applied to the art of defigning. To 
infect, applied to difeaſes, To firike or ſound, 
applied to muſic. To act upon or impel; to 
treat of in a ſlight manner. To touch up, to re- 
pair o improve. Neuterly, to join cloſe toge« 
ther, Uſed with at, to come to, or ſtay at, a 
place. Uſed with en, to mention in a Night 
manner. To go for a very ſhort time. : 
TOPCH, S. that ſenſe whereby we perceive 
the hargne's, roughneſs, ſolidity, and ſuch other 
qualities pf à body; the ſenſe of feeling; ex2- 
| mination of metals by a ſtone; a teſt by which 
any thing is tried; proof ; power of exciting the 
affections ; the act of the hand on a muſical in- 


ſtrument; affection; a hint; a ſlight eſſay. 


TOU'CH - HOLE, 3. the hole through 
whien the fire is conyeyed to the powder in a 


TOU'CHING, Piep. concerning ; with 2g 


fi i | d to. 4 
ans bh oven 


TO/RTUOUS, Adj. windiog ; turning in 


TRA 
' TOU'CHING, Adj. caufifig pity or y pa- 
thy x lying 0:00 hay 00. pace Way "ou ae 


tween, 
TOU/CHSTONE, S. a ſtone by which me- 
tals are tried ; any teſt, | ; 
TOU'/CHY, Adv, See Trechy, _ 
TOUGH, Adj. [pronounced tuff ; tob, Sax. 
tegi, Pol.] not breaking when þent ; ſtiff, or 
not eafily bent. Not eaſily perſuaded, applied 
to perſons, Not eaſily bitten, os chewed, ap- 
plied to bod | | 
TOU/GHNESS, S. the quality of not being 
eafily bent or broken; bard to be bit or 
chewed, 55 ä 
TOUPPE, 8. [touper, Fr.] an artificial curl 
of hair; the hair which grows on the forehead 
turned back, | i - 
TOUR, 8. [Fr.] a tamble or roving jout- 
TOW, S. [ Sax. towe, Perſ.] flax or hemp 
beaten and combed, 
To TOW, V. A. [ceon, teuban, Sax. ] to 
draw by a rope in the water. | 
TOWA'GE, S. {zoue, Fr.] money paid to 
the owner of a ground near a river for the li- 


berty of towing a veſſel, or to the owner of the | 


horſes employed in towing. 


TOWARD, or TOWARDS, Prep. [ro- | po 
ward, Sax. wairth, Goth:] in a direction, or 


near to; with reſpe& or relating; with ten- 


' TOWARD, or TOWARDS, Adv. near; 
in a ſtate of preparation. 

TO'WARD, Adj. ready to do or learn; 
tractable. ; f 

TO'WARDLY, Adj. readily ; orderly. 

TO WEEE S, [touaille, Fr, touaglic, Ital.] 
a cloth uſed for wiping the hands. 

' TO'WER, S. [ter, Sax. taur, Pr, torres, 
Ital. turris, Lat.] a high building raiſed above 
. of an edifice; a fortreſs or ci - 
tadel. | 
Na. TOWER, V. N. to ſoar, fly, or riſe 

In. ö 


ing high. 7 | 
TOWN, S. I dune, tun, Sax. tyn, Belg.] any 

collection of bode ſurrounded by a wall; 

collection of houſes to which a regular market 


| belongs, and which is not the fee of a biſhop, 


Figuratively, the people of any capital city. 
TO/WNSHIP, S. the extenc of a town's 
juriſdiction and privileges. 
TO, S. CDreyen, tooghen, Belg.] a thing of 


no value; a play-thing z folly; play, or amo» 


rous dalhance, _ ES 

To TOY, V. N. to play; to ſport or dally 
amorouſ] /. . 

TRACE, S. [Fr. traccia, Ital.] a mark left 
by which any thing abſent may be diſcovered; 
a footſtep; remains; Harneſs for beaſts « 
draught ; from tiraſſer, fr. 

To TRACE, V. A. {tracer, Fr. tracciare, 
Ital.] to follow or reach by means of marks 
left, or foo | 


TRACK, 8. [trac, old Fr. tractia, Ital.] of 


TO'WERING, Adj. oaring, rifing, or fly- 


ome © 


TRA. 
mark left by the foot of ſome animal, &c. ch U 
road; à road or beaten path. 1 


left in the way. 


TI * 


ſurface ; a region or quantity of land ; any 
thing drawn out to length; a treatiſe. or ſmall 
book; from tractatus, Lat, „ | 

TRA/CTABLE, Adj. ee. Fr. tracia- 
bilis, Lat.] capable of being governed, ma- 
| naged, or taught. 1 

TRA CTABLENESsS, S. gentleneſs of gifs 
poſition; the quality of being eaſily managed or 
erned. 

TRADE, S. [tratta, Ital.] the exchange of 
goods for money or other commodities, Buſineſs 
or employ carried on in a ſhop, oppoſed to the 
liberal arts, or learned profeſſions. The inſtru- 
ments of any bufineſs ; buſtle. 

To TRADE, V. N. to traffic or exchange 
goods for money or other commodities ; to ac 
merely for money, Actively, to exchange or 
| ſell in commerce, _ 3 

TRA DESMAN, S. one who buys and fells 
retail; a mechanic. | 
TRA/DE-WIND, S. a wind between the 
' tropics which blows for a cettain time to one 


„ 


int, . 
TRADPTION, 8. [Fr. traditio, Lat.] the 
act of delivering accounts from mouth to 
mouth, without any written memotials; any 
thing delivered from age to age by words, with- 


out writing. 


calumniate, CER Op ”, 
TRA/DUCING, Adj. calumniating; flan- 
dering; defaming. ; ere of 
TR A/DUCTION, S. tranſlating one language 
into another ; defamation, | ; 
TRAFFIC, S. [rraffique, Fr, traffico, Ital.] 
large trade, or exchange of commodities ; the 
ſubje& of trade. oy 
To TRAFFIC, V. N. to carry on trade. 
TRA'GEDIAN, S. [tragedas, Lat. of pa- 
yoo, Gr.] a writer or actor of tragedies, | 
TRA'/GEDY, S. [tragedie, Fr. tragetlia, 
Lat.] a dramatic repreſentation of fome ſerious 
action. Figuratively, any mournfyl or dread- 
ful event. 


-— ns a 


elating to tragedy z 


cn, Lat. tragigue, Fr.] r 
mournful or dreadful. 


To TRAIL, V. A. [trailer, Fr.] to hunt b 
the track; to draw along the ground; to dra 
or trace; from treglen, Belg, Neuterly, to be 


drawn out in Jength, _ 
ground by an animal that is hunted z any thing 
drawn out in length, or dragging on the ground. 


the ground. „ 5 
To TRAIN, V. A. [trainer, Fr.] to draw 


along; to draw or entice; to draw by artifice 
„„ ==, 0 


> 


To TRACK, V. A. to follow by the marks 
TRACT, 8. [trafur, Lat.] any extended 


To TRADUYCE, V. A. ſtradueo, Lat. tra- 
duire, Fr. ] to repreſent falſly as blameable; ts , 


TRAGIC, or TRA/GICAL, Adj. Legi. 
TRA/GI-COMEDY, 8. [rragecomedie; Fr. 

a play partly tragedy and partly comedy. 3 
TRAIL, S. the ſcent or marks left on the 


TRA'ILING, Adj. hanging or dragging on | 


* 2 — c n 
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5 


of torm or appearance; the ſtate of a perſon or 


b 


TRA 


er firatagem, Uſed with, on, to draw from one 


act to another by perſuaſion, Uſed with »f, 
to breed, educate, or teach by. degrees. 

TRAIN, S. [Fr.] an artifice uſed to en- 
tice 3 the tail of à bird; the part of a gown 
that ſweeps behind along the ground ; a ſeries, 


e or method; a retinue or number of | 
0 


lowers; a proceſſion; the line of powder 
which reaches to a mine. A Train artillery, 
is the cannon accompanying an army. 
To TRAIPSE, V. A. to walk in a careleſs 
r ſluttiſn manner. | 
TRAIT, S. [Fr.] a ſtroke or touch, 
TRA'ITOR, S. rraitre, Fr. from traditor, 
Lat.] one who betrays any truſt, | 
4 7 A'TTEROUS, Adj. betraying; deceit- 
ul. 5 ? 
TRA MEL, or TRA'MMEL, S. [!rama:/, 
Fr.] a net in which birds or fiſh are caught; 
a kind of ſhackles in which horſes are taught 


to PACE. eps ; . 
. To TRA'MMEL, V, A, to catch or in- 
tercept z uſed with vp. ; 

To TRA'MPLE, v. A.  [trampe, Dan.] 
to tread under foot with pride, inſolence, or 


contempt. Neuterly, to tread quick and loudly, 


Figuratively, to beat down with contempt, uſed 


with on, or upon. he 
TRANCE, S. [ Johnſon propoſes writing it 
tranſe, to agree in etymology with tranſe, Fr, 
tramſitus, Lat.] a ſtate of the ſoul, wherein it 
is wrapt into viſions of future or celeſtial things, 
and the body ſeems inſenſible. Wo 

TRA'NQUIL, Adj. fſrranquille, Fr. tran- 
guillus, Lat. ] quiet or undiſturbed. | 

TRANQUILLITY, S. [eranguillité, Fr. 
tranguillitus, Lat.] calmneſs, ſtillneſs, an un- 
diſturbed ſtate of the mind. 

TRANS, in compoſition, is borrowed from 
the Latin, and ſigniſiee, over, beyond, through, 
or change of ſtate or place. | : 

To TRANSA'CT, V. A. [tranſa&us, Lat.] 


to conduct or manage any treaty or affair; to 


perform or carry n 
TRANSACTION, S. a negotiation ; any 
bufineſs carrying on. | 


To TRANSCEND, v. A. ] tranſcends, | 


Lat.] to paſs, excel, or ſurpaſs. 
_ TRANSCEDE'/NCY, S. [ tranſeendertia, 


Lat.] excellency ; ſurpaſſing others in any good 


quality or perfection. - 

TRANSCENDE'NT, Adj. extraordinary; 
admirable. | : 33 
Lat.] to copy any writing. 

TRAINSCRIPT, S. [rranſcriptum, Lat.] 
any thing copied from an original. 

TRANSCRUPTION, S. the act of tran- 
ſcribing or copying. 1 

TRANSCU'RSION, 8. the act of run- 
ning or paſſing from one place to another. 

To TRANSFE'R, V. A. a Lat. 
trangferer, Fr, ] to convey or make over to an- 
other. | i . 

TRANSFIGURA/TTON,'S. [Fr.] change 


. _— k 
41 e 


| TR A” 
thing whoſe appearance is remarkably altered 
for the better. , ꝙ 
| To TRANSFIVGURE, V. A. [ tran. 

„Fr. ] to change form or appearance. 

TRANSFVGURED, Adj. having its form 
or appearance-changed, 

To TRANSFPX, V. A. [transfixus, Lat.] 
to pierce through. 5 

To TRANSFORM, V. A. [erangformer, 
Fr.] to change the external form; to change 
into ſome other form. : 
|  TRANSFORMA'TION, S. the act of 
changing from one form into another. 
To TRANSFU'SE, V. A. [transfuſus, Lat.] 
to pour out of one veſſel into another; to 
communicate. 

TRANSFU'SION, 8. the act of pouring 
out of one veſſel into another; communication, 


blood of one animal into ancther. 
To TRANSGRESS, V. A. [tranſpreſſer, 
Fr. tranſęraſſus, Lat.] to paſs over or beyond; 


to violate or break a Jaw. 


lation of a law; exceeoing due bounds, 
| TRA'INSIENT, Adj. [tranfiens, Lat.] ſoon 
aft, of ſhort continuance. 
TR ANSVENTLY, Adj. ſlightly ; by the by. 
TRANSIT, S. SG US, Lak. in Aſtro- 
nomy, the paſſing of any planet juſt by or un- 
der any fixt ſtar. | , 
TRANSITION, F. [tranſitio, Lat.] re- 
moval, paſſage, change; the act of paſſing 
from one ſubject to another. 
TRANSITIVE, Adj. having the power of 
paſſing. In Grammer, applied to verbs which 
we any action having an effect on ſome 
0 e * 1 
TRA/NSITORY, Adj. [tranſitoire, Fr.] 
continuing but for a ſhort tim. | 
- To TRANSLA TE, V. A. [ tranſlatus, 
Lat.] to tranſport or remove from one place or 
poſt to another; to transfer or convey ; to 
change; to give the ſenſe of any book or ſen- 
es. in another language; from tranſlater, 
FT, , 
TRANSLA'TION, 8. the meaning or 
ſenſe of a book or ſentence written in a lan- 
guage rendered into another; a removal from a 
place. In Canon Law, is the removing of a 
biſhop from one dioceſe to another. 9 
TRANSLU'CID, Adj. {tranſbucidus, Lat.] 
tranſparent. „ 


TRANSMA/RINE, Adj. [ tranſmarinu, 


yond the ſea. | 
To TRA/NSMIGRATE, V. N. [trarſ- 
migratus, Lat.] to paſs from one country or 
place to another. VVV 
TRANSMIGRATION, 8. the act of 
paſſing from one ſtate or place to another. 
TRANSMYSSABLE, Adj. capable of be- 
ing conveyed, „ 
TRANSMISSION, S. the act of convey- 
ing from one place to another, or delivering 
from one perſon to another. CALI = 
5 . v 


/ 


Among Anatomiſts, the art of conveying the 


TRANSGRE'SSION, S. a breach or vio- 


Lat ] from beyond ſea z coming from parts be- 


rr 


TRE 


To TRANSMUT, V. A. [tranſmitto, Lat.] 


to ſend or deliver down from one perſon, place, 


or age to another. 3 
TRANSMU'TABLE, Adj. [trans and mu- 
zabilis, Lat.] capable of being changed from 
one nature or ſubſtance to another, 
TRANSMUTA/TION, S. [Fr.] change 
from one nature or ſubſtance to another. 
To TRANSMU'TE, V, A. [tranſmutare, 
Lat.] to change one ſubſtance or matter into 


another. 

TRA/NSON, S. [tranſenna, Lat.] in Build- 
ing, 2 beam going acroſs or athwart. 

TRANSPA/RENCY, S. [of tranſparens, 
Lat.] that quality of a body which renders it 
eaſy to be ſeen through; free from ſediment or 
mud. | 

TRANSPARENT, Adj. [Fr.] that which 
may be ſeen through; clear; free from ſedi- 
ments or mud. 5 
 TRANSPIRA'TION, S. a breathing of 
vapours through the pores of the ſkin, 

To TRANSPIRE, V. N. [tranſpiro, Lat. 
tranſpirer, Fr.] to emit in vapour, Actively, 
to be emitted in vapours; to eſcape from ſe- 
crecy. to notice. 225 Ds | 

To TRANSPLANT, V. A. [tranſplanter, 
Fr.] to remove and plant in a new place. 

TRANSPLANTA'TION; S. the act of 
removing from one place to another. 18 

To TRANSPORT, V. A. [rranſporter, 
Fr.] to carry, or convey by carriage, from one 


place to another; to carry into baniſhment ; to | 


hurry by violence of paſſion ; to put into ex- 


tacy. 
TRANSPORT, S. a violent hurry of paſ- 
ſion; a rapture ; a ſhip employed to carry ſol- 
diers, amunition, or warlike ſtores from one 
place to another. „ | 
TRANSPO'RTABLE, Adj. capable of be- 
ing moved from one place to another, . 
TRANSPORTA'TION, S. carriage from 
one place to another; baniſhment for certain 
crimes. f | 
To TRANSPOYSE, V. A. [tranſpoſer, Fr.] 
to put each into the place of deb ö 5 : 
— TRANSPO/SITION, S. the act of chang- 
ing the order or place of things. 
To jTRANSUBSTA'NTIATE, V. A, 
[tranſubſlantien Fr.] to chang to another ſub- 
ance, 3 5 i 
TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION, S. I Fr.] 
the doctrine of the Romiſh church, wherein 
they maintain that the elements of bread and 
wine are, in the ſacrament, changed into the 
real body and blood of Chriſt 


 ., To TRANSU'DE, v. A. [trans and ſudo, 


Lat.] to paſs through in vapour or moiſture, 


In 1 croſs direction. R | 
RAP, S. [rrappe, Sax, trape, Fr. tr 
Pala, Ital.] a glare . to catch e or ſky 

(1n a ſtratagem to catch or betray unawares. 
To TRAP, V. A. See Entrap. 
TRA/PPING, S. [derived by Minſhew from 

«2p, Fr. cloth] ornaments belonging to a ſad- 

dle; dreſs, =, P76 . 4 


. TRANSVE'RSE, Adj. ¶ cranſverſus, Lat.] 


4 


| 


| 


| NE | 
TRASH, 8. {tro, 10. druſen, Teut.} 
| thing worthleſs „„ mn J TE 
To TRASH, V. A. to lop, crop, or cruſh, 
To TRAVAIL, V. N. travailler, Fr. 
to labour hard; to be in labour. | 
' TRAVAIL, S. bard labour; the anguiſh 


| of child- birth. 


To TRAVEL, V. N. to make journies, 
applied both to ſea and land, though we ſome- 
times uſe it in oppoſition to voyage, a word in 
our language appropriated to the ſea, To make 
journies in order to ſatisfy curioſity, learn the 
different manners. of different ſtates, and im- 
prove the mind with ſuch particulars as are not 
to be met with in our native country, Active- 
ly, to paſs in a journey. | 

TRA/VELLER, S. one that makes jour- 
nies or voyages, either for profit or improve- 
ment. | 
To TRA'VERSE, V. A. [traverſer, Fr.] 
to croſs or lay athwart; to thwart or oppoſe 3 
to oppoſe ſo as to annul; to croſs or wander 
over. Neuterly, to, uſe a poſture of oppoſition 
in fencing. 5 
|  TRA/VESTY, Adj. [travefi, Fr.] dreſſed 
 ridicuouſly ; burleſqued, : 

TRAUMA'TIC, S. [Tpavmarime, Gr.] a 
medicine good for the cure of wounds. : 

TRAUMA'TIC, Adj. | Tpavjuearixes, Gr.] 
belonging to the cure of wounds. | 

TRAY, S. [ Swed, ] a ſhallow wooden 
trough, in which meat or fiſh is carried. 

TREA'CHEROUS, Adj. guilty of deſerting 
or betraying. __. . 
clandeſtinely, _ | 
TREA'CHERY, S. [tricherie, Fr.] breach 
of faith, duty, or truſt. | 

 TREA'CLE, S. [pronounced treecle; from 
triacle, Fr. treackle, Belg.] a medicine com- 
poſed of many ingredients ; the ſpume of ſugar. 

To TREAD, V. N. pronounced tred 3 
preter trod, part. paſſ. trodden; truaan, Gotb. 
tredan, Sax. treden, Belg.] to place the foot 
upon any thing; to trample in ſcorn or malice ; 
to walk with pomp. To copulate, applied to 
e Actively, to walk upon; to preſs under 
oot, : 
| TREAD, S. the act of ſtepping; way, or 
path ; the cocks part in an egg. | — 
TRECADLE, S. the part of an engine 
| worked with the feet; the ſperm of a cock. 

TRE'ASON, S. [trabiſon, Fr.] an offence 
againſb the dignity and majeſty of a king or 
commonwealth. _ - | 3 
 TRE/ASONABLE, Adj. traitorous ; lia- 
ble to be conſtrued or interpreted treaſon, 4 

TRE/ASURE, S. [ pronounced treſure, 
with the e ſhort; treſor, Fr.] wealth or riches 
hoarded up or accumulated, : 

To TRE'ASURE, V. A. to hoard, accu- 
mulate, or amaſs. | 


TRE'ASURER, 8. [treſorier, Fr.] one 


| who has the keeping and diſpoſing of the mo- 


ney belonging to a prince, ſtate, or company. 
Lord High Treaſurcr, an officer who has the 
charge and management of all the king's money 


in the Exchequer,  TRE/ASURY, . 
. | ES 


* 


3” 
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TR ASURV, S. a place in which riches 
3 laid up or accumulated. DRL 
To 


REAT, v. A. fpronouticed rrete; | 
done another; unlawful entrance on another's 


traiter, Fr.] to negociate or ſetttle, To diſ- 
courſe on, uſed with ex or upon; from tracto, 
Lat. To uſe; to manage of carry on. 
terly, to diſcourſe or diſcuſs ; from traiter, Fr. 
or trabiian, Sat. To carry on a treaty or ne- 
gociation, followed by with, To entertain a 
TRE AT, S. ab entertainment given, 
TREF/ATISE, S. a diſcourſe on any ſubject. 
TREATMENT, S. [trairment, Fr.] u * 
"TREATY, S. [rraite, Fr.] a covenafit or 
greement. 8 
TREBLE, Adj. U Fr, triplex, Lat.] 
in Muß, ſharp, applied to found. ©" 
TREE, S. [trin, Goth, and Il. treoto, 
Sax. ] a large vegetable, riſing in a ſingle woody 
5 to a conſiderable height, 6 ſpreading 
with ſeveral branches. Figuratively, any thing 
_ Branched out. 85 * K 
IRE FOIL, [trefle, Fr.] three-leaved graſs. 
_ TRELLIS, S. [rreilles, Fr.] a ſtructure of 
iron, weod, or ofier, when put acroſs each 
other like a lattice, - . | 
TRELLYSED, Adj, wrought in the man- 
ner of a lattice or grate, NON, 
To TRE'MBLE, V. N. [trembler, Fr.] to 
Make or ſhever with fear or cola. 
IREMBLINC, Adj. ſhaking or ſhevering 
with fear or cold. ; ; 
"TRE OUS, Adj. [?remendus, Lat.] 
affecting with or caufing fear or dread. : 


' TREMOR, S. [tremor, Lat.] a flate of | 


making or trembling. 
-TREMU'EOUS, Adj. [ rremulus, Lat.] 

guavering 3 ſhaking. | 
TREN, S. an inftrument uſed for ſtriking 

Ach at fea. Er rg ho 

_ Fo TRENCH, v. A, [trancher, Fr.] to 

cut; to cut or dig into pits or trenches, 


TRENCH, S. [rranche, Fr.] à pit or ditch. 


a Fortification, earth thrown up to defend ſol- 
Irs in their approaches, or to guard a camp. 
 TRENCHER, S. [trenchorr, Fr.] a piece 
of wood ufed inflead of a plate to cut meat on 
a table; a fold; a ſquare cap worn by ſtudents 
in the nniverfitiese | ths rb 
_ TRE/NDLE, S. [trende!, Sax.] any thing 


round. | 
 TREPANN, S. [Fr.] an inſtrument by 
which round pieces are cut out of the ſkull. 
A nate; from Trapani, a part of Italy, where 
dur ſhips being infidiouſly invited in the reign of 
©. Ebeabeth, were unjuſtly detained, * - 

"To TREPAN, V. A. [trepaner, Fr.] to 
2forate with the trepan;z to catck or en- 


. Jaare. 9 
IRE, Adj. [:repidus, Lat.] tremb- 
ix 3. quaking for fear. 8 

© TREPIDA!TION, S. [Fr.] ſhaking through 

fear, trembling,” 1 

| E fearfulneſs. 

o TRESPASS, V. A. [wreſpaſſer, Fr.] 


Neu- | 


Tar 


| with 4gityf, th enter a perfon's ground le. 


fully EB, 
TRE'SPASS, S. [Fr.] an offence or injury 


ground, | 
TRESPA'SSER, S. one that offends againft 

the Jaw ; one that infures another; an unlaw. 

ful enterer on another's grobnd. 

| TRY/SSES, S. [it has no fingular; tre/z, 

Fr. erzecta, Ital.] knots or curls of Hair hang- 


ing down looſel!. 


of a table. 8 N 
Fr.. e from tritus, Lat.] an 
allowance made for the waſte or reſule of any 
commodity. el | 
TRE'VET, S. [&riefct, Sax, trieficd, Fr.] 
any ching flanding on three feet: generally a 
| plied to an iron frame, on Which a' pot, 92 
is 1 „ 
EV, S. [tes, Lat. trois, Fr.] a three 


T 
at cards or dice. X 

TRYAL, S. [from try] x teſt or examina- 
tion; Experience; an experiment. In Law, 
the examination of a' cauſe according to the laws 
of the realm; a temptatior, or teft of virtue; 
the ſtate of being tried, 

' TRYANGLE, S. [Fr. triangulum, Lat.] 
any thing three cornered, | 

TRIANGULAR, Adj. [triangularis, Lat.] 
having three corners; in the form of a tri - 
angle. | ; 5 

TRIBE, S. [#bu, Fr. tribus, Lat.] a diſ- 
enge „ | 

TRIBULA/TION, S. [Fr.] perſecution, 


diſtreſs, or vexation. 5 
TRIBUNAL, S. Lat. and Fr. ] the feat 
or a judge; a court of juſtite. 
TRIBUTARY, ' Adj. {tributarius, Lat.] 
paying taxes or tribute. 0 | 
| TRVBUTE, S. [rribur, Fr. tributum, Lat.] 
payment made as an acknowledgment of ſub 


on. , x 
TRICE, S. [ſuppoſed by Johnſon to be 
corrüpied from trait, Fr.] a ſhort time, or an 
| TRICE/'NNIAL, Adj. [tricennalis, Lat.] 
belonging to the term of thirty years. 
| © TRICK, 8. [rre#, Belg.] a fly fraud, or 
dextrous artifice ; a number of cards conſiſting 
of one played by each concerned in the game 

To TRICK, v. A. [etricher, Fr. ] to cheat, 
impoſe on, or defraud ; to dreſs, adorn, or 
knot ; from trica, low Lat. a knot of hair, 
triccia, Ital. To perform by flight of hand. 

A * Adj. cheating; crafty z de- 
' ceitfu), | | | 5 

TRIYCKINGLY, Adv; in a cheating, frau- 
dulent, and deceitful manner. 
To TRICKLE, v. N. [N, Gr.] to 
run down in ſtreams or drops. 
- "TRTCKSTER, S. one who cheats or de- 
frauds ; a wily and deceitful perſon. 
IRI DEN, S. {rridens, Lat.] the three- 


. 


do triilyreſs, or offend by ſome injury, Uſe 


| 


8 


forked ſceptre of Neptune, the fabulous 22 


oy 


141 


ds fea; any inſtrument or tool, whick has 
three prongs or fangs. 

TRT DING, S. the third part of a county. 
+ TRYDING'MOFE, $. a court-leet5z the 
court held for a triding. 

TRIENNIAL, Adj. [triennis, Lat, frien- 


nal, Fr.] laſting art cena. happening every 


third year. 
To TRVIFLE, V. N. [:ryfen, Belg.] to 


© a&t or talk without any _— dignity, or 
importance. 


To mock, or = y the fool with, 
followed by with, To be of no importance. 
TRVEFLE, 8. a thing of no we-ght, value, 


or importance 
' TRIFORM, s. Cariformis, Lat.] haviog 
three ſhapes or forms. 


To TRIG, V. A, licher, Dan.] to ſtop | 


2 wheel; to ſet a mark to ftand at in playing 
at nine-pins, A.. 

TRIGA MV, 8. [ Tpyejpa, Gr. ] the 
crime of having three huſbands or wives, 

TRVYGGER, S. [erigue, Fr.] a catch to 
hold the wheel of a carriage on ſteep ground; 
the ca'ch by which a muſket is diſcharged. 

TRIGON, trigenus, Lat. gien, 
Gr.] a figure 8 of three angles; a tri- 


angular inſtrument uſed in dialling. 


TRIGOONOME TRV, S. { rpeywvo; and 
Uf pe, Gr.] the art of meaſuring triangles. 


TRILATERAL, Adj, {tres and laterahis, | 


Lat.] having three fides. 


TIES 


conlfing or haning the contnmanct of tres | 


nights, 
TRINO/MIAL, Adj. [rrinemius, Lat.] ha- 
2 three names. 

TRIO NEs, 8. in Aſtronomy, a conſtella- 
[tion of -fhven ſtars in Urſa Minor, called 
 Charles's Wain. 

To TRIP, V. A. [trippen, Belg. ] to throw 
down by ftriking the teet trom the ground with 
El ſudden blow, uſed with up, To catch or de- 
tect. Neuteriy, to to fall by flipping the feer ; 
to fail, err, or be deficient ; to tumble; to run 
on tiptoe, or lightly ; to take a ſhort voyage. 

TRIP, 8. a froke by which a perſon's neels 
are kicked up; a ſtumble; a miſtake or fai- 
Jure ; a ſhort voyage or Journey. : 

TRIPA'/RTITE, Adj. [rr:ipartitus, Lat.] 
divided into three parcs, or made by three par- 
thes. - -* 

f TRIPA/RTITION, 8. the act of dividing 
y three. 

TRIPE, S. [Fr. trippa, Ital, and eas] 
| the inteſtines or guts. 

TRIPETA'LOUS, Adj. Irene and re- 
Xov, Gr.] confifting of three leaves. 

TRYVPHTHONGUE, Knee 
vowels making but one ſound. 

TRIPLE, Adj. Henle 3 three · 


To TRIPLE, F, A; 7 
care, Lat.] to make threefold; e 


TRILL, S. frrila, Ital.] a quaver or un- three. 


dulation of the voce. 
To TRILL, V. N. to quaver. Adirey, 
to triekle, or falf down in drops. 
TRILLION, S. [rrition, Fr.] ten hundreds 
of thouſands of billions. 
3 Adj. Leh 822.1 nice or well 


To TRIM, v. A « [trimman, Sax. ] to fit 
out, or aden; to have; to balance 4 yeſſel. 
Neuterly, to be in — which to chooſe of 
two parties or 

TRIM, 8. 3 -Ameng Mariners, the 
diſpofition of the rigging, proportion of ballaſt, 
— which conduce to make a thip ſal 

agar om. 8. * who ce Oey 
piece of wood : 

TRUMMINGS, 2 8. ornaments to ſet of 
cloaths, Se. . 


TRINITA/RIAN, S. one "ho maintains 


the trinity of perſons = the, e 


TRINITY, S. [trinite, Fr.] the incom- 
prehenfible union of the e perſons in the 
Godhead. 

TRYNITY HQUSE, 8. a corporation of 
ſea-faxing men, who have the ſuperintendence 
of ſea- marks, pilots, and other matters be- 
longing to navigation 


TRUNITY SUNDAY, S. the firſt Sunday | 


after Whit-Sunday. 
„ S. a toy z a ſhowy ornament, | 
TRINO'CTHAL, 4 Adj. Leer, Lat] 


| 


TRYPLET, $; three of a Kind; three 
verſes ending in the ſame rhime. - 
| TRPPLICATE, Adj. Le- lie, Lat.] 
three-fold. Triplicate ratia, in Mathematics, 
is the ratio of cubes being geomet-ically pro- 
portional, the ratio of the firſt to the laſt being 
triplicate of the firſt ta the ſecond. 
/ TRIPLICA'TION, S. the a& of making 
threefold, or taking any quantity or number 
three times. 

TRIPLICITY, S. I wiplicite, Fr. ag 
quality of being threefold. Among 
gers, the divifion of the figns according to the 
number of the HT, allowing three Ggns 
to each divifion. 
_TRVUPLY, Adv. in a threefold manner, 
TRYPOD, 8. CORY Lat.] a three» 
footed fool. 
TRYPOLY, 8. à ftone uſed in poliſhing 

and metals, 


TRVPPING, Adj. ftumbling 8 
Figuratively, deviating from the per 

tity 7. 

TRIREME, 8. PRE as © Lat.] 3 galley 


having three rows of oars on each fide. 


TRISY'LLABLE, S. — Lat.] 2 
word conſiſting of three fy 
TRICK, Adj, [it, Lat.] worn out, 
| ; common. 
dreams; S. commonneſs ; flaleneſs. 
TRUVTHAISTS, S. Lreiberat, 1 Bere · + 
tics holding three diſt net godheads. 
TRYTON, S. Fr.] 2 fabulous: a. 22 


ſaid to be Neptune : üumpeter; 4 Vane of 


weachercock. 
e To 


uno _ 


To TRUTURATE,. v. A. [tritarer, Fr.] 


to pulverize, to reduce to a powder. 8 
- TRITURA'/TION, S. in Pharmacy, the 
act of pounding in a mortar... . 0 
 TRYVET, S. See Trevet. | 

_ TRIVIAL, Adj. [ Fr. erivialis, Lat.] 


. worthleſs ; trifling ; of no weight or import 


ance, 
TRIVIVALLY, Ady, in a mean, worthleſs, 

or trifling manner. ON £1 
TRIVIALLNESs, S. meanneſs; worthleſ- 

neſs ; triflingneſs; of no weight. or import- 


ance. ; 8 
TRIUMPH, 8. [?riumphus, Lat, tricmpbe, 
Fr. ] the pompous proceſſion with which a vic- 
tory is celebrated; the ſtate of being victorious z; 
vietory. EROS „ 
To TRPTUMPH, V. N. [triumpho, Lat. 
eriompher, Fr.] to celebrate a victory with 
pomp or joy; to obtain a victory. To triumph 
ever, to inſult on account of ſome advantage 
gained, a 5 


TRIUMPH AL, Adj. [triorphal, Fr. tri- 
* umphalis, Lat.] belonging to a triumph, _ 
TRI/UMVIR, S. [Lat.] one of the three 
uſi rpers that governed ancient Rome, and 
were ſtiled triumviri. | 125 
TRIU'MVIRATE, S. triumvirat, Fr. 
triumwiratus, J. at.] a government by three per- 
ſons z the government of ancient Rome by the 
triumvizi, or three uſurpers. ; 
TRI-UNE, S. {from tres in uno, Lat.] a 
term to expreſs the unity of the Godhead in 
three perſons. 98 5 
TRO0 CHEE, S. [rrocheus, Lat. Rat, 
Or. ] in Grammar, a foot in Greek and La: in 
poetry, conſiſling of two ſyllables, the firſt long, 
and the other ſhort, | 
TRO/CHINGS, S. the ſmall branches on 
the top of a deer's head. | 
ITROCHLEA, S. is one of the fix mecha- 
nical powers, commonly called a pully. 
TRO'CHOLUS, S. [of Tp2;205, Gr.] that 
; art of mechanics that treats of circular mo- 
tion. ? 
_ TRO/CEUS, S..[Tpexo;, Gr.] a wheel; 
zny thing roi nd. 5 . 
TRODE, preter of treat. 5 
To TROLL, V. A. [trollen, Belg. ] to roll, 


or move circularly. Neuterlv, to move or run | 


rund ; to fiſh for a pike with a 10d which has 
a xul'y towards the bottom. 
1RO'LLOP, S. [See Trl! ] a woman who 
dreſ es flatternly. | | ” 
O'NAGE, S. the act of weighing wool 
in a public market; the toll paid for weighing 
WO. I. | 4 
IRONATOR, S. an officer appointed to 
weigh all the woo! brought into the city of 
London. 1 3 
TROOP, S. '[ rrwpe, Fr, troppa, Ital. 
110 pc, Belg. trop, Swed.] a company or num- 
ber of people collected together; a ſqall body 
of horſe or dragoons, uſually 530, commanded 
by a captain. 5 . | 
10 TROOP, V. 4. to flo k or aher tc» 
g ther; to march cf or run a ay, 


| -TROO/PER, S, a dragoon 4 foldier that 
. on horſeback. 8 
. TROPE, S. [trope, Fr. troprs, Lat. Tp3- 


| oc, Gr. ] a rhetorical figure, by which a word 


is uſed in a ſenſe different from its primary fig- 
nification, f n ; 8 
TRO PHV, S. [troperum, trophaum, Lat.] 
arms or ſomething elſe taken from a vanquiſhed 
enemy, and exhibited as a token of victory. 
Trophy-money, is a tax annually paid by houſe- 
keepers or landlords for drums, colours, &c, 
for their reſpective companies of militia. 
ITRO PIC, S. {| rropigue, Fr. of rin, Gr.] 
in Aſtronomy, a circle of the ſphere, parallel 
to the equinoRial line, and diftant from it about 
23 deg. 30 min. to which when the fun ar- 
rives, he returns again -towards the equator, 
There are two tropica, wiz. the Tropic of Can- 
.cer, which is that towards the artic or north 
pole, ſo called from *Cancer, the fign of the 
ecliptic the ſun is in when it comes to this cir- 
cle on the 21ſt of June, when our day is longeſt 
and night. ſhorteſt: and Tropic of Capricorn, 
which. is towards the antartic or ſouth pole, ſo 
| called from Capricorn, the fign the ſun is in 
| when he comes to this circle on the 2 1ſt of De- 
| cember, which makes our. ſhorteſt day and 
longeſt night; ſo that they are the limits of 
the ſun's motion towards the north and ſouth, 
TROPOLO/GICAL, Adj. [ Tporokoyincg, 
Gr.] belonging to tropology; moral. 
TROPOLO'GY, S. [TN οννν,,t Or.] a 
moral diſcourſe delivered in tropes or figures. 
To TROT, V. N. | tratrer, Fr, rotten, 
| Belg. ] to move with a high jolting pace; to 
walk. faſt. Cars | Peng ED: 
TROT, S. the jolting pace of a horſe. In 
low language, a ſorty old woman, 
TROTH, S. [trouth, old Eng. treeth, Sar. 
truth, - . 5 | 
TRO'TTER, S. the foot of a ſheep. 
To TROQU'BLE, V. A. [pronounced ?rub- 
ble; from troublcr, Fr.] to diſturb, perplex, 
afflict, grieve, dif:reſs, or make uneaſy ; to ſue 
for a debt, 5 
: +, TROV'BLE,.S. [Fr.]. a ſtate of perplexity, 
diſtreſs, affliction, or uneaſineſs. : 
 TRO'UBLESOME,. Adj. cavfing perplexi- 
ty or fatigne from its difficulty or variety. | 
TRO'VER, S. [irowper, Fr.] in Law, an 
action a perſon has againſt one who, having 
found goods, refuſes to deliver them to the 
owner upon demand. ' 5 
. TROUGH, S. { pronounced eff; from 
trog, trob, Sax. trucgo, Ital.] any veſſel of 
greater length than breadth, having the upper 
fide open. Jrougb of a ſea, among Mariners, 
the bollow between two waves. | 


move or utter quickly. n 

Te TROYNCE, V. A. [ from troncon, Fr, 
according to Skinner] to puniſh by an indiCt- 
ment or information j to harraſs; to bubble or 
cheat. 5 


TROU'SE, or TROUSERS, S.  [troufe, 


Fr. truiſo, Erie] the long loote breeches worn 


by ſailors, 42 10 


To 'TROUL, V. N. [trollen, Belg.] on 


f 


T R # D g 3 


ro TROW, v. N. . Sau. trac, 
Dan.] to think or imagine. 
- TROW, Adv. truely. 


ITRO WEL, S. [truelle, Fr.] a tool uſed in 


by maſons and bricklayers for ſpreading mortar. 

TRU/ANT, S.  [truand, old Fr. trusvant, 
Belg-] one who wanders about idly, and neg- 
lets his duty and buſineſs, To play the truant, 
is to be abſent from ſchool without leave. 

- TRUCE, 8. [tregua, Ital. truie, old Fr.] 
a ceſſation from hoſtil:ties for a certain time. 

 TRUCIDA'TION, 8. carnage; butcher- 
ing; cruel murther. 

To TRUCK, v. N. [troguer, Fr. truc- 
care, Ital. trocar, Span.] to give one commo- 
dity or thing in exchange for another. 

TRUCK, S. exchange; wooden wheels for 
carriage of cannon; from Tpayo;, Gr. 

To TRU!CKLE, V. N. 1 Or.] 
to ſubmit, yield, or buckle to. 

_ TRUCKLE, S. a little running wheel. 
 TRU!CULENT, Adj. ftern, fierce, or 


cruel, 

To TRUDGE, V. N. -[truggiolare, Ital.] 
to travel or jog on "beavily. 

TRUE, Adj. 1 truxva, Sax. ] agree- 
ing with fact or the nature of things. Genu- 
ine, oppoſed to counterfeit, TO, exact, 
honeſt. 

TRUFFLE, 8. [rruffe; Fr.] : an exquiſite 
root, uſed in ſauces. 

TRULL, S. [zrulla, Ttal.] a low and mean 
proftitute, 

TRULY, Adv. faithfully ; fincerely. 

TRUMP, S. [trompe, Belg. and old Fr, 
tromba, Ital.] a trumpet; a card of the fame 
fort with that which is turned up, which will 
win any card of another ſort, and is therefore 
derived from, and uſed formerly to be written 
triumph. To | put to the trumps, to reduce to 
great. extremities, or to put to the laſt expe· 

ient. 

To TRUMP, V. A. to forge. 

TRUMPERY, S, uſeleſs and oftentatious 
ſhew ; paltry try tuff, 

TRUMPET, S. [trompette, Fr. id Belg.] 
a long wind inſtrument. F iguratively, one 
who ſounds a trumpet, 

TRU'MPETER, 8. one who blows or 
ſounds a trumpet. 

TRUNCA'TED, Adj . 1 121.1 
cut ſhort ; deprived of a fn; maimed, 

TRUNCHEON, S. [troncon, Fr.] a ſhort 
ſtaff or cudgel; a ſtaff borne by a general of- 


ficer ; a thick ſhort worm bred in the mas of 


borſes. 

To TRUNNDLE, V. A. and N. trondeler, | 
Tice trendel, Sax, a bowl] to rol or bowl 
along. | 

THO I, * Fr. e Lat.] the 

body of a tree; & 


lined with paper, uſed 
boſcis of an elephant; a long tube; from 
trompe, Fr. 


TRUNNIONS, 8. * Fr.] the 


body of an animal ; the 
main body of any thing ; a cheſt, commonly. 
bb. cloaths; the pro- 


| 


TUG 


. knobs of a gun, by which it is ſupported on it | 


carriage, 
TRUSS, S. [trouſſe, Fr] a bandage vſed 
ons raed, a bundle of any thing thruft cloſe 


To TRuss, V. A. I trouſſer, Fr.] to pack 
up cloſe together; to fit a fowl for the ſpit. 

TRUST; S. [rrauft, Run.] reliance on 
another; copfideot opinion of any event; cre- 
dit; ſomething committed to a perſon's charge. 

To TRUST, V. A. [trupian, Sax. trawen, 
Teut. ] to place confidence in, to believe; to 
let a perſon have a commodity without preſent 
money; to commit to a perſon's care. Neu- 
terly to be confident of ſomething future; to re- 
ly upon; to expect, followed by too. 

TRUSTEE, S. one to whom any thing is 
made over or bequeathed for the uſe and benefit 
of another ; a guardian, 

TRUSTVNESS, S. Lereqpd, Sax. ] faithful- 
nefs ; fidelity. 

TRU'STY, adj. fit to be relied on, or con- 
ſided in. 

TRUTH, S. [rre-wtha, Sax.] the joining 

or ſeparating fign as the things fignified agree 
or diſagree ; conformity of words to 23 7 
or facts, fidelity; honeſty ; rea ĩty. 
TO TRY, V. A. trier, Fr. ] to examine 
or make an experiment of; to experience ; to 
examine as a judze ; to bring before a court of 
| juſtice 3 to bring to a deciſion, followed by 
out ; to bring to the teſt ; to attempt. Neu- 
terly, to endeavour. 8 

TRV CAL, 8. See Tal. 

Tg, S. robbe, tube, Belg. ] A round 
open veſſel of wood, the parts of which are 
held together by hoops. | 

TUBE, S. Fr. tubus, Lat.] 2 pipe. 

TU BERCLE, S. [tubercule Fr. . 
Lat.] a ſmall ſwelling or excreſtence; a pimple. 

TU'/BEROSE, Adj. ftuberofi's Lat. ] full of 
I knots, bunches, or branches. 

TU'BEROSITY, S. Caberg ar, Lat.] knot- 
tineſs; a protuberance of ſcme parts of the 
body. 

Tuck, S. Ttucca, Erit.] a long [narrow 
ſword ; a kind of net with a narrow meſh, and 
a Jong bunt in the middle. . 

To TUCK, V. N. [truckin. Teut.] uſed 
with 2p, to cruſh together, or hinder from 
ſpreading; to turn and faſten cloaths up to 
make them ſhorter. Uſed with in, to force the 
bed cloaths between the bed and bedftead to 
keep out the air, 

TU!CKER, S. a border of "fine or lle on 
the boſom of a ſhift; a _ of cloth. f 

TUE'/SDAY, S. | #202 28. uſuas, 
Dan. dienflag, TER! dienſdag, Bag! £5 This 
Wormius and Marſhal derive from! Thiſe or. 225 
the wife of Ther ; but Johnſon Sed 
Sax. from Poo, Sax, Mars | the thirg = ia the | 
week. 

FUr L372, Fr.] a number thredds, 
ribbands, fowers, leaves; br any Tort i bots 
joined together; a cluſter.” e 


To TUS, V. A. [ tiga%, hogan, 1 


— 


* | 3 
_ _ To TUMBLE. v. N. [tommelen, Belg. 


throw down by chance or violence. | 


activity; à ſpecies of the pigeon; a drinking 
_ veſſel, : ; 4 


2 puft up. 


to be in a ſtate proper for uſe, exerciſe, or any 


then of merchandize. 


. + 5, ny 
pull wich continued violence or ftrengthy to 
plucds Neuterly, to pull hard; to labour. 
TUG, S. che act of pulling with the utmoſt 
and continued effort, 
TUPFTION, S. [tuitio, Lat.] the care of a 
ardian ot᷑ tutor, 5 
TULIP, S. [ealiee, Fr. tulipa, Ital.] a 
beautiful well known flower, originally brought 
from Turk . 


tombo/are, Ital. comber, Fr.] to fall ſuddenly on 
the ground ; to fall down ; to play tricks by 
putting the body into different poſtures, Ac- 
tively, to turn over in a confuſed manner; to 


TUMBLE, S. a fall. 
TUMBLER, S. one who puts hie body 
into different poſtures, and performs feats of 


TU'MBREL, S. [rombereau, Fr.] a dung- 
cart; a ducking-ſtool. 5 

TUMEFA'CTION, S. a ſwelling. 
_ To TUMEFY. V. A. to ſwell; to have 
the appearance of a tumcr, | 5 ö 

TU MID, Adj. [tumidus, Lat.] ſwollen; 
Affectedly lofty, applied to ſtyle. 
TU MOR, 8. Av tumor, Lat.] a diſeaſe in ; 
which the parts loſe their natural ftate by a great 
Increaſe of their fizez aſwelling ; affected pomp 
or greatneſs. | 
„ TUMULA'TION, S. the aft of entomb- 
ing, burying, or interring, 

TU'MULT, S. {[rumulte Fr. tumultus, Lat.] 
a factious and clamorous aſſembly of the multi- 
tude; a riot ; a confuſed hurry. 

TUMU'LTUOUS, Adj. [tumultueux, Fr.] 
gathering in a confuſed and noiſy manner; tur- 
bulent; factious. 

TUN, S. Ttunne, Sax. tonne, Belg. tonne, ton- 
neau, Fr.] a large bak 3 a meaſure containing 
two hogſheads ; a large quantity. In weight 
two thouſand pounds; a cubic ſpace in a ſhip, 
Juppoſed to contain a tun. | 70 

To TUN, V. A. to put in caſks; 

_ TU'NABLE, Adj. capable of being put in 
tune, or made harmonious. | 

TUNE, S. [raon, Belg. tan, Swed. tuono, 
Ital. ne, Fr. tonus Lat.] a diverſity of muſica 
notes put together; ſound. To be in tune, is 


. 


icular pvrpoſe. 

To TUNE, V. A. to put in a ſtate wherein 
concords may be ſounded, to ſing muſically, 
In low language, to beat. Neuterly, to form 
one ſound to another; to utter with a muſical 
or whining voice. | EE 50 

TU'NIC, S. [tunigue, Fr. tunica, Lat.] a 
part of the Roman' dreſs, reſembling our waiſt- 
coats, with very ſhort ſleeves ; à covering. 

TU'NICLE, S. [tunique, Fr. tuniculus, Lat.] 
a thin membranous coat or ſkin covering any 

Tu NN AGE, S. the content of a veſſel 
meaſured by the tun ; a tax laid on a tun bur- 
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| chimney 3 2 pipe, with conical 6f globulat | 


head, with which liquor is poured into a caſk 
or bottle; a net to catch birds. | 
To TU, V. N. to but like a ram. Ac- 

tively, to copulate. - 

TU'RBAN, TU/RBAND, or TURBANT, 
8. e, the cover of linen, Cc. worn on 
the head-by the Turks, | 

TURBARY, 8. in Law, ground where turfy 
ate digged. Common of tutbary is a right of dig · 
ging of turf on the lord's waſte. 

TUR/BID, Adj. Lrurbidus, Lat.] thick of 


twiſted, ſpiral. In botany, of a conical form, 
e ITH, S. an herb of a violent purging 
quality, | | 
TU'/RBITH MINERAL; S. athong Che- 
miſts, a yellow precipitate of mercury, 
TU'RBOT, S. [tarbat Belg.] a delicious 
ſea-fiſh, well known. | 


" 


S. [Fr. turbulentia, Lat,] ax tumult or con- 
fuſion; the quality of not being eaſily go- 


verned, | 8 
TU'RBULENT, Adj. [turbulentus, Lat.] 
boiſterous 3 tumultuous; not to be governed, 
TU'RCOISE, S. [rurguoiſe, F 1 a precious 
ſtone of a blue colour, brought from Turky, 
TURD, 8. [tord, Sax.] ordure; dung. 
TURF, S. [tyrf, Sax, rorf, Belg. and 
Swed.] a clod covered with graſs ; # part of 
the ſurface of the ground. gentleman of the 
Turf, is one who is fond of racing or courſing. 
TU'/RGID, Adj, [turgidus, Lat.] ſwelling; 
bloated ; vainly =. W „ 
TU'/RKEY, S. a well-known fowl. 


eaſineſs. . ; 
To TU'RMOIL, V.-A. to harraſs with 
tumult or commotion z to keep unquiet. 

To TURN, V. A. [tyrnan, Sax. tourner, 
Fr. from forno, Lat.] to put into a circular 
motion, or move round; to change fides, or 
put that uppermoſt which was undermoſt; to 
change place, poſture, fortune, or 3 to 
bring he inſide outwards ; to . 
form; to tranſlate; to change, with reſpect to 
affection, inelinatien, or regard. To turn the 
fomach, to cauſe nauſeouſneſs, To make gid- 
dy, followed by head, To direct to, or from 
any point or purpoſe. To apply, followed by 
to. To turn one's back, is to fly; to diſregard, 
followed by upon. To reverſe or alter. Uſed 
with about, to revolve or conſider. To turn 
awvay, to diſmiſs or diſcard, To turn back, to 
return to the perſon who gave, ſent, or ſold ; 
to double the contrary way. Uſed with of, to 
diſmiſs; to reſign; to divert. Uſed with , 


with over, to- transfer; to throw off a ladder. 
Neuterly, to move rband, to change the poſ- 
ture quickly, ſo as to face, uſed with upon. 
To change or alter. To grow four, applied to 
liquors, ; TO | 


TURN, 8. the act of moving round 


| TU'NNEL, S. the pallage for fmoke in a 


or 
coming back io the fame place; a winding 
1 ENG md, 
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muddy. | | : 
' TU'RBINATED, 8. [ turbinatur, Lat. | 


TURBULENCE, or TU'!RBULENCY, 


TU'RMOIL, S. trouble, harraſſing, un- 


to advance to an age beyond; to exceed. Uſed 


hy Rho © oe 


| 


or manner; the manner in which the words of 

a ſentence are repeated. By turns, * 

alternately, or one another. 
TU/RNCOAT, 8. one who forfakes his 


2 Tar tha: which. on: ap- | 


TURNER, $ 8. 
turns veſſels or u in wood or metal; one 


who ſells turnery wares, 

TU'RNING, S. a winding; 2 ſtreet which 
eroſſes a main road or ſtreet. 

"TURNKEY, 8. the door-keeper of a 


n 8. a croſs of two bars, arm- 
ed at the end with pikes, turning on a pin, 
and fixed to prevent the paſſage of horſes, A 


tourneur, Fr.] one who | 


— 


e | 


TWAIN, Adj. Lurz : 
To TWANG, V. N. 2 to 
ſound with a quick Fluid vey 

TWANG, $ TELLS Joie it of tango] 
3 » difagreeable bud; a pull by the 


To TWATTLE, V. As [ ſebtwatzes, 
Tout} gon. 
To TWEAG, or TWEAK, V. A. E. 
kan, Teut.] to pinch or ſqueeze between the 


TWEAGUE, or * S. perplexity 
or diſtreſs: a low word ! 


TWHEZERS, S. a nippers or 


pon uſed in pulling 


W. as the tenth; —_ of es twelve 

TWELFTH- DAY, S. the feftival of 1. 
phany, or manifeſtation of Chrift to the Gen- 
tiles, ſo called as being the 12th day from the 


gate erected on a high-way, by which the paſ- | nativity or Chriftmas-day.. 


lage abe 5ſt» certazy. fan WRT, 


To TU'RPIFY, V. A. [ rurpifacere, Lat.] 
to deſile; to make 

TURPITUDE, 8. [curpitude, Lat.] fil- 
thineſs ; ; villainy, 

TU'RREL, 8. 3 

TURRET, 8. Harris, Lat.] a ſmall emi- 
nence or tower raiſed above the body of a 


building, 

TURTLE, 8. [tortue, Er.] a. ſex- tortoiſe, 
well known for its delicious food; a dove, 
famed for its kind diſpoſition and chaſtity ; 
from tourte, Fr, 


TUSCAN ORDER, S. in Architecture, | 
called becauſe invented in Tuſcany; the co- | 


lumns, together with the baſe and capital, are 


to be ſeven modules in length, and to have the | other. 


upper part of. the pillar one fourth leſs in dia- 
meter than the bottom: this is the moſt fim- 


\ TVSK, 33 22 
8 5 old Fr, 
the fangs or long. — fs Se. 1 

To SOS * = = ARE or ſtrive ; 
5 

UT, a word to command b. 
lence, — — _ 

TU'TELAGE, 8. — 3 
ap 3 the time during which an infant is 

der grardians. . 

TU'TELAR, or TUTELARY, Adi. len- 
xa, Lat.] having the guardianſhip, or parti- 
cur aer a and protection of any perſon. or 

Og. 

TV/TOR, 8. Centear, Fr, tutor, Lat.] one 
who has the care of = perſon's education and 


To TU!/TOR; V. A. to inſtruct; to 
tend to teach wich inſolence- 228 


3 2 — 


1 Adj. ¶allb, aliſ, Goth, 
, Sax, rl, Run. ] two and ten. 
NELVE-MONTH, S. {=wolff-monathe, 


2 the ſpace of a year, according to che 
months. 


calendar 
nn 


the next in order to the nineteenth; the 


of twenty. 
TWENTY, Adj. [rwertig, Sax. tiuhs, 
Ren) twice ten. 

TWICE, Adj. [vigith, Sax. tavces, Belg.] 
two times; doubly. 1 
TWIG, S „tig, Sax. ty, Belg. 

2 ſmall ſhoot py an 

| TWILIGHT, 8. e Belg. e- 

leabe, Sax.] the appearance of light before ſun- 

riſe and after ſun-ſer ; an obſcure light; an un- 

certain view. | 
TWIN, S. einn, Sax. 


2 3 


To TWINE, v. A. 8 2 
aun, Belg.] to wind thread rund any 
| tance ; to twiſt ſo as to unite or form into ane 
body. "Neuterly, E 
TWINE, S. a twiſted thread; a twiſt ; 
embrace formed by twiſting rovad any wm 
To TWINGE, V. A. 5 9 
tepinge, a, ES 
ſhort pain; to pinch. 
ehe S. a thort, fudden, her pain; 
"To TWINKLE, V. N. [rrvinclion,. beg 
un- to ſparkle, or ſhine with intermitted light; | 
open and ſhut the eye quickly. 
 TWVNELE, Ss. a ſparkling intermivcing 
light ; the motion of the eye. - 
| To TWIRLE, V. A. (fm: whok} to 
turn or force round... 
. Ta TWIST, V. A. „ Be Paws 
gen, Belg.] b form by . — o 
wreathe or encircle - dy ſomething g-—to- weaye 
or form by t. round, ſo that the patts ſhall 
unite together; een : 
TWIST, $; the act of turning round feve- 


goremels,. 


* 8 


e 


„ EA cl EO . 


pane contraction of the .Hhres, _ 
0 TWITTER, V. N. to make a ſharp, | 


paſſion, laughing, or fretting. 


by. wlaleg rep, 

4 7 k Pe a bs el 

: 10 TWIT, V V. A. „ of T 4 to re- 

| 2 or mention to A y Way. 8 

To Twrreftf, V. A. AM 848.) 60 
pull or pluck with a quick motion. 

TWITCH, S. 2_ quick or ſudden pl; A: 


16 63. a. | tremalous noiſe ; to be affected 
with a ſtrong or ſudden inclination, followed by 
foward, 
TWITTER, 8. any motion or Ailorter' of 
TWIX T, a contraction of Bertin I. n 
TWO, Adj. twat, Goth. ,a, Sax. i, 
Run. dar, Fr. duo, Lat.] a number compoſed 
of one added to one, "This word & often uſed 


in compoſition, - 


TWO “TOL, Adj. [trererald, Sax,] dou- 
ble the number, or twice the quantity. 

To TY'E, V. A. See Tie. . 

TY'E, S. a knot ;z a bond or obligation. 

TYMBO'RELLA, S. a ducking- ſtool. 

TYMPAYN, S. a tymbral or drum. Among 


Anatomiſts, the drum of the ear, a thin, dry, 


tranſparent, nervous membrane of moſt exqui- 
fite ſenſe, and the inſtrument of hearing. A- 


mong Printers, a frame belonging to the print- 
Ing-preſs, and covered with parchment, on 


which every ſheet of paper is laid in order to 
be printed off, 

TYMPA'NUM, 8. L Haves, Gr. 
drum. Among Mechanics, a ſort of w 2 
E on an axis, on the top of which are 

vers, for the more eaſy turning the axis 
about to raiſe the weight. 

TY'MPAYY', S. [tympanum, Lat.] a ſwel- 


ling in the body. which Fes it reſemble a 
£3 | defeated ; 


drum. 75 
TY/NY, Adj. [written likewiſe tiny ; from 
t, tynd, Dan. or tenuis, Lat.] ſm 5 | 
TY'PE, 8. [typur, Lat. Tur, Gr.] an 
emblem or mark of any thing; that by Which 
any thing 'is ſymbolically or DEV DARBY 
prefigured ; a printing letter, - 
TY/PHODES, S. 8 Gr.] a con- 
tinual burning fever, proceeding from an inflam- 


TYPHO'MANIA, 8. 5 Gr.] a; 
delerium or phrenſy ; a lethargy. 

TY'PHON, 8. RS Gr.] a EH 
a violent whirlwind 3a meteor, ' 


mation of the bowels, 


dy gd, eruel; oppreſße 


TY 


Go: 
10 N RAMNISE, b. . Toren , 
Fe,] to goyern or act in an imperious and fi- 
rous manner like a 7 yo *; 
TYRANNY, 8. me, Fr, tyrancs 
E acting WOE _ 10 the * 5 
rights or properties o Outrageous 
cruelty and oppreſſion. ” n 
TY'RANT, S. Enes, or. tyrannut, 
Lat.] a perſon who governs imperiouſly and 
figoroully ; ; 2 ſevere maſter z an oppreflor, 
TY'ROQ, S. [tiro, Lat.] a noyice ; one in 
his rudiments, or not maſter of his art, 
TYRO'SIS, S. [of Tugeg, Or. ] a curdling 
of milk in the n into a ſubſtance like 
„% hg 9p. 3h. 9 


þ Vac” 
U The twentienh letter of. the Englif 
7 


alphabet; when it is uſed as a conſo- 
nant its form is different from that of 


| the vowel, being made thus V, and numeri- 


cally ſtands for five. It is xr Fx a contraction 


for vide, and is borrowed originally from the 


Phenician alphabet, but perhaps more ory 
from the Latin, Gothic, or Saxon 

VA/CANCY, 8. [See Vacant] an empty 
ſpace 5 a chaſm ; times of leiſure or relaxa- 
tion; liſtleſſneſa, 'or emptineſs of thought, 

VA/CANT, Adj. Fr. wacens, Lat.] emp- 
ty; having nothing in it; free f:om crowds,” 
obſtacles, or incumbrance ; having no way 
or incumbent ;z at leiſure, or diſengaged 5 void 

of thought, 

To VACA TE, V. A. [wvacatus, Lat. to 
make void or vacant ; to defeat or annul. 

VACATED, Adj. made vold or | vacant 3 
annulled. : 

VACATION, S. [Fr, , Lat,] in 
Common Law, all that time which paſſes be- 
tween term and term. Among Civilians, the 
time from the death of the laſt incumbent till 


the benefice is ſupplied by. another. Leiſure 
or freedom from trouble, e 7 * 


plexity. 

To VAICILLATE, v. N. fete Fr. 
vacillatum, _ to reel ; 5 to make; to tot 
ter; to ſtagger. 
 VACILLATION, 5. che act of Haggering 
or ſhaking ; irreſolution; uncertainty. 
| VA'CIVE, Aci. [wacivus, Lat.) wid; 3 


TY'/PICAL, Adj. repreſenting by ſome | empty 


| ſymbol or hieroglyphic. 


To TY'PIFY, V. A. to expreſs by ſome 


ſymbol, action, or hieroglyphic. 


Mk: ir Pts 8. [ typographus, Lat. 
Pos, Gr] a printer. 
""TYPOGRA' HICAL, Adj. \Tromoypaqu- 


noc, Gr.] belonging: to typography, or the art 


of prifiting 

TYPOGRA! PHY, 8. [Dparaphia, Lat.] 
the art of printing. 

+TYRA'NNIC, or TYRANNICAL, Adj. 


1 La. grannique, F r. Wy 


. * * 


Yaorvr ITY, 8. e Lat.] empti 

neis. L 

VACUITY, 9 [ wacuite; Fr. exits 

Lat.] the tate of being unoccupied by body; 

ſpace void of body; want of ſubſtance.” 
VA'QCUUM, S. N 7 not 

by matter. 

VA/GABOND, Adj. [Fr. 1 e 


about, or having no ſettled habitation. 


VA GABOND, S. a perſon that 
about, and has by ſettled-habitation. * 

"VAGARY;S ; [vagus, Lat.] a wild freak 
or frolic. VAGINO- 
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| VAL Var 
„ nts 2 Aar, Adj. Lilla, f brave; 
— 9 - the . or courageous, l 5 * 4 
bebe, with + VAULANTBY; Adv. e Wee 
 VA/GRANCY,'S, z dil nd. loot % 55 Ok © IPs Kat? 16 99; 
y courſe e let — rr J courage urage 3 
VA/GRANT, Adj. 1 70 was fournieſs's P 0 . | 
ering, or no fixed. VALID, Adj. [walide, Fr. ens] ae] 4 
vA RAT, 8. ede an ho wires 2 or RE » 9 things. 1 
Jace of abode ; N one that moves from cluſive, or having ; $ 
ther to pla, withour my vile why oB. Taper 5. A reads, Fr] to J i 
A . Wo age 1 
"TA/GUE, adj (Fr. r. 3 * vealidite, Fr . | 
ing, or having no = e 5 90. n 3 power; ſtrengti; authenticity. | 
ſettled, or undeterminate. X VRH, S. Lale, pr. Halli, Lat. 1 F 
VAIL, 8. [i, Fr, this word is at pre- lo ground 1 brewoen hills? See Vale. A 
ſerit written #7! ; front Vela,” Lat. and vor Lala, Fr. walary Lat.] (i 


verb, in the ſains manner; fem gel, Lat. — 2 | 
- as the old manner of writing ſhews it: { might | Roos, Ach. Landau, mr.) brave ; 
ve been bortowed originally from the Fr. it valiant 3 eburageous. n | 
prot till be continusd f A curthin! of "cover *VALO'ROUSNESS, 8. bravery 4 courage 3 
thrown over any thing to concesfp it; #'part of ane 
3 which the face id covered 8 VALUABLE, Adj. of great hes or — 
AIL, V. A. [avaller le bene, Fr. worth ; deſerving eſteem, -- 
3 felt, or pal” off by vay of com- VALU'ABLENESS, 8. price or worth 3 
pliment. «The ceremony of! Galli the bon- eſteem. 
« net in} Mutations,” Add "'Nevterly, - to | VALUATION, S. Tealuerid Er} price ; 
ſhew reſpect oy yidding: or een See or value put upon a thing. | . 
Veil. "VALUE, rr. ] price ; worth; kriee equal 13 
VAIN, Adj. £867 * Eat. without to dle worth of a thing. I 
having no febftdhce or veaſſty 7 proud To VA/LUE, V. A. Lech, Fr.] te rate 
of links thing ; aden; inte er worth- | at x' certain price x to have in right etre; to 
Jeſs 3! falls; Js , 16" 6 purpoſe or end; rp or Ke 
without effect. | Whew uſed iy wean odo, it | VALVE}, S. [odtva, Lat.] any Hike that 
implies oſtentatious. opens and ute over the mouth of a veſſel. 
VWINLY,. Adv- aſelefoly ; ” Tala purple.  In"Atatotny, 2 membrane-which opens in cer- 
VAYINNESS;" 8. E Fe. Þ einptineſs, tain Va ney to admit the blood; and "Huts'to pre- 


uſcleflnefs, vent its 48 N 

VAIR E, 8. in is when: the field “ VA'MBRACE, s. arniog forthe arm. 
of a coat of me c with little bells | VAMP,'S. the upper leather of à ſhoe! 
of two'colours.,” * T el To VAMP, V. A. to Piece an old thing 


VA'LANCE, S. [aeodig to win From! with ſomething new; to repair Y thing old 


25 e er Ai dra- | or decayed; in order to niake it pat for new! : 
teſter of a Bech. VA'MPLATE, S. a gauntlet or iron glove. 


Wal 1 Fr. a Lat. VAN; S. Han, Fr. before] the front or 
bound lying cen two hills; 1 In | plot, feſt” line of an army; any thin 1 
money given to ſervants; from wal, Lat. by which a wind is raiſed 3 van, Fr. 


VALEDVCTION, 8. the! e made at wanittes, Lat. à wing. 
parting ;. + bidding farewell. \ To VAN, V. N. . vamare, 


VA'LENTINE, S. a ſmeetheart choſen on Lat, to winnow corn. 
$, Valentine's Gy. 20 "VANE; S. Lacs, Belg. vier, Goth. ] a 
, VALENTINIANS, 8. a \ ſeedloP" bene Rar bag on 4 pin ſo as to turn with the wind; 


fo called! from e thelf anden in the 2 weattiercock. Yates, Aang Writers,” ars 
11th centu this fights made to ſlide upon ſuch inſtruments 


VALERT! 8. dee ge be. as are uſed for taking obſervations at ſea. 

vA ET. 8. Fr. J a waiting fervant. Vn. | VAMN-GUARD, 8. Tant garde, 7.1 
le de chambre, one who waits on = n6blemab | — or Frſt line of an army. 
in his bed-chamber, and 423 N V. N. Laage, Lat. ena. 
to come to nought. 


i to diſappear 
| VALWTUDE,'S, . [tins Lal, a gbod 8 TY; 8. fs [warith, Fr. vanitas, 11. 
bun of health. { emptineſs ; ; uncertainty 8 defire or en- 
' VALETUDINA/RIAN; s. = —— per- | dearour; Fallhvod rei par "att 6bjeRt of 
fon ;- one who fancies himſelf ill. | petty price; oftentation. © | 
r .or VALETU DI..  VAINNED, Adj. fanned or — : 
NARY, ach Necla F Fr. valerudo, To VA\NQU SH, . A. . LL Fr. ] to 
1250 1 , co conquer, ſubdue os 127 hot 
A TU!DINA V, S. an — or VA Adj. [oapidus, or 
hoſpital for the ſick. 5 flat, applied to liquors, Palled. | 


Ges F 


* reer 


8 87 : V. E G 
5 warmer, VELA Lat.] e defigned for ſhow rather 
molt meln zen 2 45937 4 Ih, 12 
. VAPORARY, 8. [vaperariun, Lat Þ'a } VAS AL. 8. Tr. maſſes Ia), one hold 
| dove or bot, heuſez e Among ing dy the-will or 4 aL] ge de- 
1 Phyſicians, a decoction of herbe poured het Þ pendant; a ſervant ſubject to the will of ano- 
. into þ veſſe}, ſo that the patient lating obe it, ther in yoo heck DA, e, hve, 
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| may receive} the ume: . VASSA/LLAG Fr, ].the ſtate of be- , 
| vVAPORIFEROUS, Ag. ber. R * 0 ; 
. cauſing vapou 
| l "VAPS APOROUS; Adj. [wepowrrany Fro pe : VAST, At OO Ar vaſt, 11 
1 bats J-fall, of en 5 fall of 1 re or £443, generally applied 2 5. th | 
l 855 — 8. n 86. 7 74) þ Vas STLY, 4 — Mend ein. 
| ES fmall particles of - a flaid, ; being _ VA'STNESS, foo, Lat. ehe | 
|: | 8 heat, aſcend into the ir S wind j nels,: [gvdatacls;! or hugeneſs. 
| a Seam g 3 vain- imagination, - In;the-plaga}, | VAT, S. ſous! Belge For, 8 18 „ | 
1 a diſeaſe cauſed by flatulencies, diſord $0 ""VA/TICA 8. 4 Called ff from the hill 
4 hypochondriecal- aflections in n where it Bands}. a famous 'palace near St. Pe- . 
= mous to the ſpleen in men. ters chuch dt Rome, Where the popes uſe 5 
2 To VA POUR, 35 N. [umpore,. be to | formerly, 19; reſide during the winter, and is ? 
1 f off in eee Po. to, bully, or 228 1 2 * cardinals, be- + 
1 brag. N ing a r, 1 to in 60 cat 
| Y, "VA/RIABLE, AY, (Fr. . — 12 dinals, allo wing each two Feen The Fhe mid- 
changigg; not long the ſame. die of this gallery opens into the famous Va- q 
\ 91 VA/RIABLENESS, 8. changeableneſs.,.. I tican libraty, which was founded, by, Sextus h 
| If ARIABLY ; - Adv.” (Changeably user: IV. but if we may credit what is faid, this x4 
| eee I th 40 of prophe- ; 
. VARIANex, 8. vary 2 | > 12 ; 
Bt enmity. In Law, an alterütion of of ae | Woke dining ar foretelling, ' by 
q e e > 'F - VAULT, S. { pronoviteed - 285 from ig 


"VARLAITION;: 8. Tyr. adde, Lat.] S Fr. velia, Ital} a continued arch; a o 
are f.colour, Gone, or fare 3 dloviation, | cellar, fo called, becauſe arched 22 hy 
en A. 3 r e top A Faye; a, reppte 
low Lat.] to\ Rain with different c „ | ynder # church Po Teap, 85 5 
 VA\RIEGATED, Adi. ftreaked er diner- To VAULT, v. A. [wvourer, Er.] to arch 9 
ned with, different colours, © | | or ape like an arch; 2 b with an arch. tt 
-»VA'RIEGATION, S. the quality of being Neuterly, . to . Wm or thew poſtures 3 | 
beautified or diverſified with ſeveral colours. | from wolriger woltiggiare, Ital. 

\ KARIE/TY,. 8. [\aricth, Fr. warierer, | To VU va Lean, Pi to bout ., 
Vat. J change; n ef of; to xox in an aden ner} to s 


etren ce. j3 71 \brag. wil 

. ©: VARIFORM, Adj. [of warius and, ma, Vaud, 8. U brag * 

N Lat.] of divers ſhapes or forms. Wh FAUNTINGLY; « Ya a. RR boys 4 

4 a3: 'A/RIQUS, Adj. [warts Lat} Gr; gingly. | 3 b 8 of 

5 able; unlike-each. other 3 marked wich | | "YA/UNTINGNESS,. 8. boaſting 3 brag- ; 

different colors; numerous. "| ging ; vain - glory i T 

- NAIRSOUSEY; Adv, 4iferently:;'diverly, |  WBEROSITY, or U'BERTY, 8. foe 13 

e , 8, e change- fron, qo, _— 3 plenty 3) wor; ab 95 

aRL ET, S. eie Fr.] ankebtiy 3 Fr. „Vürnobs, AG. lügt Lac "oy 12 

vant; but at preſent uſed 48 a term of . tal; fiuitful. \ 

i ardech.to Garen the Nea of a*worthie Nr. » UBICA'TION,S.. [of nb, Lat] reſidence = 

; n. :16.hy or fituation in a place. \ 

| " NA'RNASH, S. [wenn Fr. re Lat.] |. , VBIQUITA'RIAN, - S. Lof ie, La] I .. 

| matter laid yon. wood, metal, g, e make one who bolds that Chriſt's body. is ever) 4 

| chem Hine, rFiguratively, e lixtion hen preſent. pos 

of; a] f 27.5.0 ; PS : bv. & Lund. Fr). omni \ 

1 Ta VAR NIS I, V. e cover 3 Feſence. Y 

ö thiog flaaty to conceal a defect with ſomething U*DDER; &. [oda Sor. and r Te 

g 2 Tae 13 Lat. ]- che dug Tok 50 J 0 n th. of a lue; 
£ Q; A 4Y +» A. vorio, t. rler, ; N 8. 

Fr. 4% change; to malce ef different Kinds. l 5 1 LL 

Nenterlys to appear in different forms; to be wet VEER, V. N. g v 

different from each other; to;alter j to dense about. Actixely, to 4 5 of p 

to ſhift colouſs ; to be at vaance. To turn or change. 25 e e 1 > AY v 

* 8. er. mas; Lr a veſſels gene- * Wai 8. Tyr, „eden, wh 

8 . Wa ' — «> 1 19775 757 7% Te 


1 
» 
1 


LJ : 4» 
— 75 S 5 " 4k * * 
- . 4 = LR 
Fat : Sf E . 
' 8 : ES, : 8 LM VE + 6 BT ET Fed ng 
. þ \ 
6 D - * 
. —- - * 
. 5 5 | 


* 


* 


Lat.] to fell, or offer to ſale. 


18 


8 12 300 o 493L4ge , 24m. 
Wy Aae conſiſting of vario 5 
part: . ies not S dla tee by: a 
bog amd e — by gow; | 
a plant. 


Werke Adj haviog the natwe of 
Ire VEGETATE] V. M. Lege, La] 


„inen ul 
ETA TI. 8. growth; increaſe of | 
b lk, parts, and dimeaGons, applied to tees, 
ants, ſhrubs, and minerals. 
VEGETA'T 3X7 Adj. T Fr. ] 
roducing growth, or cau ng to gr 
u VEHOMENC EE. 123 eurer e. 
[vehementia, 1 nee ; ardour; vigoar, 
VEHEMENT 154 Fr. vnbemem, an 
with force, e ot ga gerneſs. . 
ve Hie LE, 3- [webigulum, Lat.]. that 10 
which any 1 4. is. carried, conveyed, ot _uled ; 
as 4 8 of waſhing. down any thing to he 
» Wi + 4. 7 


ſwallo: | 
25 Ven, V. A. Fock. Lat. See Pail]. to 
cover_the . face. with any thing; 3. to cover or 


"Far, 8. 2 Lat > 4 a cover uſed to 
conceal the fac 5 Acoper. ot diſguiſe. 

VEIN, 8. VN Fr. vena, Lat.] 2 veſſ:l. 
which conveys the blogd om the arteties back 
to the A1 a Hello 9 r cavity; the courſe | 
of metal in à mine 
de when any inclination is ſtrongeſt ;. hu 


fo v Fler. Y. © Leal, Lat 


tot 
en 1 Tel Fr. velante, Lat 
the Kin of a calf dreſſed for writing z the 
fort of parchment. . 
15 VELO CTT V, 25 1 Fr. alu, 
at, uickn of, motion. 
80 1057 27. 8. [veluto, Ital. 3 g. 
willus, 5 92 a kind of + lk manufacture. ich 


a ſhort * * „1 5 
Ait, "AG. Tt. dali, 
of deing N ; to be e 3 cen 
Ty: * word of reproach. 
ENA'LITY ;; 8. weralitt, Fr. 
Lat.] a "Slat 05 renders A perſon ready | 


to flatter, or agree'to any hing for gain. 


To VEND, V. A. [wendre, Er. Bento, 


— 
£ 


9376 7 


- VENDPE,;S. they vl whom | 
any thing & ſe 00d. . chi ns 


\ VENDIBLE, Adj. [peptbiin u 6 


reren 5 the of alas ar ci. 


poſing of any 2 N 450 
VR, 8 a Eller,” mY Sh 4 Flay 82 
a Y S. x Joiners 

ing thin ſlabs of wood LIP gihers. TO 

lue; a kin 4 of | aw 


VENENIFE/ROUS: Ad. — 


zring fon, 


of poiſon ; poiſond 4 
VENERABLE Adj 


Ert. wewerabillis 2 ; Lat. 
do de regarded W. b 8. we or . x ] 


ene v or turn of mind; | 


Lat] capable | 


4 ; 
3 ; 


out conſideration or premeditatione 


VENENO WS, Adj Le, 1 fall | 


* _ 


* 14 


oſt wy E 0 treat of nul wich ewe or 
EY STU YL 39 
780 'ENERATTION, 8. best ere; reve= 
| rence. 3 
\ VENFREAL,. 44. [wererens, — re- 


110 to love _— by love emone = 


' VENERN, S. vun, Fr. | Ss, 
Fr. | hunting, 7 Beaſis of venery and mn 447 
Ke Laſcivioulneſs; 8 Juſtfulnas. 


8 NGE, V. A. ace Ft. us .- 

| ai fir ſome offence, Seldom uſed, 

|  VE/NGEANCE, S. [Ft.] puuſhment, or 

revenge for ſame crime or offence. 
VE/NIABLE, or VENIAL, Adj. Formal, 

Fe, from vena, Lat. ] paxconable x permitted, 


or allowed, i 
2 verſen; from 


VEN SON, 8 
venaiſon, Fr.] the of deer; 1 8 or 


beaſts of chaſe. 
* ien 8. [wenin, Fr.] poiſon. : 
E/NOMOUS, Adj. poiſonous, _. 

i VENOUS, Adj. 1 Lat.] ſoll of 
veins. 
; "VENT, 8. Cent, Fr. ] a ſmall aperture, 
or hole by which any vapour tranſpires 3 paſ- 
ſage from ſecrecy to public notice. Sale from 
vente, Fr. Ia Gunnery, the difference be- 
tween the circumference. of the ball and tbe 
"circumference of the bore of the cannon . 
To VENT, V. A. C venter, Fr. evantares 
. Ital.] to let out at a ſmall hole or 
aperture; to give way to, er fret from re- 
ſtraint; to utter; to n to ſell. 
{ VE/NTER, 5. [La in 8 
cavity of the body, but particularly the . 
ment. U 47 2; womb, 'or mother. 
To VE'NTILATE,| Vs A. e 
| Lat. ] to fan with the wind; to winnow; to 
examine or diſcuſs any controverted point. 
. VENTILA'TION, S. fanning, or gather». 
ing wind; winnowing corn. 
VENT ILA'TOR,.S. an inſtrument invent 
8 by. Pr. Hales, to extract ſoul, and T 
reſh, air. 

VENTO/ SITY; 8. {wertoſter, Lat. wine | 
; dincly ; ihe wind, pent vp in ahoman- 

VENTRICLE, S. [ veniricule, Fr. 


— 


\ericuls Lat.] the ſtemach; any ſm 


' particularly tdo e of the heart. 2 tid 

__VE'NTURE, S. Lene, Br Magd ; 
an undertaking of chance and danger; che; "FE 
a ſtake, A a vertar is, at hazard; 


Te VE/NTURE, V. N. 0 e b be 


| 'zard. Uſes with , or en, do engage if - r 


attempt without; any pꝛroſpect or. centainty-of | 
| ſecurity, . Adtivclys. 10 <xpole to e e 
tis ue. 
35% VENUS, ; the boden of. Lie an ben 
ty; the evening ſtar. In Chemiſtry, ebpper 
metal, In Heraldry, the W er in tha 
arms of ſoyereign princes» niente, 
e 5. [oven Le] —— 


| with, promiles. . 


' VERB, $. [e, Ft. erben, Lat. I a 


To VENERATE, Fs. A. 5 Fr. ö 


%, 


68632 rart 


© ul or crab/ap 


E R 
0 of ſperch fgnifying exiſtence, alen, . 


pa mon. 


VE'RBAL, Adj. (Fr. werkaliz, Lat. Iſpoken, 1 


oppoſed to written; confiſting bnly' in words. 
VERBATIM, Adj. Chak word for word, 
To VE'RBERATE, V * 
Lat.] to beat or ſtrike. 
VERBERATION, 8. the fo of beating or 
striking. 
VERBO'SE, Adj: Lare. Lat.] abound- 
ing er tedious with wor 
"VERBO'SITY, 8. eee Fr. ] the qua- 
of uſing many wor 
VE'RDANT, "Adj. [werdoyant, Fr. viridans, 
Lat. | green. 
-VERDV/GREASE, S. [wer de pris, Fr.] 
a green poiſonous ſubſtance made of the ruſt of 
r or braſs. 
. *VERDY/LLO, S. a touch ſtone for. trying. 
gold or ather metals. 
VERDERER, or VERDE'ROR, S. a ju- | 
dein officer of the king's foreſt. | 
"'VE'RDICT, S. [verum dictum, Lat.] the 
determination of a jury on any cauſe z a deciſion; 
ment. s 
'VERDUVRE, S. [Fr.] green colour, 


VEROE, S. [Fr. wirga, Lat,] a rod, or | 


ſomething in that form, carried before a perſon 

in- office; the brink, edge, or utmoſt border ; | 

from verge, Lat. In Law, the compaſs about 

the Kin s court, bounding the Jörl don of 

em Reward, and the coroner of the 
onſe. 


To VERGE, v. N. e „ Lat to tend 
or bend Wende; ; uſed wi 
*VE'RGER, S. a tipſtaff to a Us; an of- 


ficer who carries a rod Ber with! Iver, before a 
biſhop. ** 
"VERTICAL, Adj. Lreridigue, rr. ] ſpeak- 
truth. 
To VERUFICATE, A. Lveriſeatum, 
Lat. ] to prove a thing to be true. 
VERIFICATTION, S. the act of proving a 
thing, or making good an K. et T 
- Wo VERIFY, V. N een T6] to 
prongs tie, or juſtifr. | 
RILEY, Adv. in truth 
VERPSIMILITYorVER 
TW Len laude, Lat at.] Probabllicy 
. 


VE/RITY, 8. pai Fr.] Sat. 
VERT] —_— 8. the juice of varipe grapes 


ner Il, 8. [cermiculi, Ttal.] ſittle 


indeed 5 15 
kee 
| or like - 


7 3 up with flour and cggs, and uſed in 


ſodps 
Ten beta rr rp, 0j. * o riculatys, 
A Prnkight with various colours 
*VPRMPFCULATION, 8. among Botaniſts, 
the 8 worms or vermin in herbs, plants, 
tec. In Phyfic, a griping of the guts. 


VERMPEORM, AG. Maped like a worm. 


SVERMPFFUGE, 8. [of - wermis and; Figo, 
Lat. a medicine:that'deftroys:on.expels worms. 


5 F N. 


| <0tour 
ANNE, te eee, Ta]. ; any" 


ba? 115 g ; 


* 


5 * 


XN: Tov wt? 


king's [ 


oP 


VES, 


r animals, ee generally to {mal 


"VERMIPA'ROUS; bree 
> VERMIVOROUS, 2 engen. 


ing on worms. © 


a cane, or handle of a tool. 


VE/RSATILE, Adj. [perrſotiliss Lat.] eafily 
turnin 


| VERNACULAR, Adj, [wernaculur, Lat.] 


of one's own country ; natural. 

| VERNAL, Adj., Leu, bar] belonging 

to the ſpring. Vernal equinox, in Aſtronomy, is 

the time when the ſun enters the equinoctial 

line in the ſpring, about the 2x of March, 
making the nights and days of an equal length, 


; VERSE vers, Fr. verſus, Lat.] a line 
conſiſting of T Sane ſucceſſion of 47 


number of ſyllables; 32 ſectian or a paragraph of 


a book; poetry. 
To, be VE/RSED, v. N. [bm era}, Fr. 
$4 Lat.] to be be ſeilled In, or acquainted 


VERSIFICA'TION, 8. ILFr. ] the art er 
practice of making verſes. 

'VERSI/FIER, 8. e 7. one 
that makes verſes ; a paltry rhymer 

To VERSIFY, V. N N ves fir, Fr.] te 
makee verſes, „ to: turn to verſe, 

VE'RSION, 8. (Fx vrgſio, Lat.] change ; 
tranſlation. 
5 VERT. 8. Er. J any thing that n 2 
{ VERTEX, S. [Lat.] the zenith, or point 
ver the head ; the t 

VERTICAL, AD: [Fr.] placed in the 
e d, or over the head; placed perpendicular 
to the horizon. 

eee AG; [oprhginens, Fr.] 


oy VERIO, 8. [Lat. 1 giddineſs, or. a dif- 
eaſe. wherein objects, though fixed, appear to 
turn round, attended with a fear of falling, and 
3 of ſight. 


| VERY, Adj. a Fr, . true; 


| 


* 


LAS: 85 a n ne 45 


teal; the Tame, or identical; to a great degree. 
; VE'SICA, S. in Anatomy, a bladder; any 
membranous ſubſtance in which a fluid is con- 


| tained. * 


 VESICA!iTORY, S. [weficatorium, Kat] 2 
medicine which raiſes. bliſters in the ſkin: 

: VE'SPERS, S. [veprer, Fr.] in d- Roman 
church, evening prayers, 

VESSEL, S. [vaſſelle, Fr: dat, Lat.] any 
thing in which liquors or other, hings are put; 
thoſe parts of an animal body which. contain the 
fluids.z any. vehicle by. which things are con- 
veyed on the water. 5 
VIS , 8. v roi La. pafment. 

np VEST, V. A. I veſtia, 57 3 to 
| make poſfeſſor of; to put into poſſe 

VE'STAL, 8. '[==eftalir,, Lat ene con 
18 Pia. F izvratively, a pure. virgin, 

STI 8. [Fr. gig iu Lat.] a foof- 
ep Gr mark; by which, ang. ching men de 


li traced- 


AE Phy 9 ** 
. . 1 - l br. 


RREL, or VERROL, 2 Feral, Fr.] 
a little, braſs or iron ring fixed. round the end of 


VE VC 
_VESTMENTy 8. le Fe. ] n 


TRV, 8. peveſtiaire, Fr.] 1 ig | 


2 church wherein miniſter puts on his ſur- 


plice, or ſtays till it is time to perform; his fune- 


tion; an afembly of the heads of a (pariſh, 
Lane og Wy Den ee 


VESTURE,. S. ¶ Er. 1 Lat.]: a e 
ment or robe; dreſs. 

VETCH, 4. [weſt Fr.] chich-peas, a kind 
of pulſe. 


- VETERAN, Adj. [veteranusy Lat.] long | 


; 


iſed in war z long experienced. 

1 oor teog S. an old ſoldier ; one long 
experienced or praſtiſed in any thing. 

To VEX; U. A. [vexo, Lat, ] to make un- 
eaſy or ang . importunity or impoſition. 

EXA TION, 8. the a& of troubling, or 
fate of being troubled; The cauſe of trouble or 
uneafinels. 

U'GLINESS,. S. deformity ; ; the quality of 
being diſagreeable to the Eight, or void of beauty, 

ULV, Adj. deformed, offenſive 8 1 


fight; void o beauty 
VPAL, 2 Gr.] a ſmall bottle. | 
VPAND;: S. {wwande,. Fr. vivanda, Ital.] 
food ; meat dreſſed.  - | 


» VIA/TICUM, S. TLat.] proviſion for a jour- 
ney. Tn the Romiſh Church, the laſt rites per - 
formed to fit a perſon for death. 

To VIBRATE, V. A. e Lat.] to 
brandiſh or move to or fro with a quick motion; 
to make to quiver. Neuterly, to play up and 
down, or to and fro, alternatelß.f 

VIBRA'TION,,. S. the act of moving toand 
fro, or upwards. and downwards, alternately. - | 

VI'CAR, 8. Fvicarius, Lat. ] one who poſ- 
ſeſſes an appropriated or impropriated: benefice ; | 3 
one who performs the duty · of another. 

VIC ARAGB, 8. [wicaria, Lat.] the eure 
or benefice of a vicar. 

VICE, S. [ vitium, Lat.] an habitual: courſe 
of actions contrary to the laws of virtue; a; 
fault; a kind of ſmall iron preſs, uſed in hola- ]- 
ing any thing faſt, and moving by ſcreus; from | 
vits, Belg, Gripe. Vice, in compoſition, is 
derived from the Latin, and ſignifies one WhO 
acts inftead of a ſuperior, or is the ſecond in 
command. As Vice · Roy, one who ny A 
fate inſtead of a king. | 

VICUNETY 7'S, Foie, Hg] nears; 
neighbourhood. -.! 

VICIOUs, Adj, [from view] committing | 
actions contrary to virtue; addifled to vices | 

L. e 8. wick edneſs; foulti- 
neſs, 

VICFSSITUDE, 8. Foiciffinds,. Lat. Jr re- 
gular changes wheteio the ſame things: return 
in ſucceſſion z revolution. 

VICTIM, S..[w1&#ima, Lat. ] ſomething ain 
in ſacrißce; ſomething deſtroyed, | 

VICTOR; S./[vi&zer, Lat; It is obſerved 
that this word is generally followed by over, 
& at; and rarely by ef] a conqueror 3 'one who 


4 a C2 


| bien of a village. 8 
VIELAIN, 8. [vilain, Fr, ls whothd'ds 1 8 
| of another by baſe tenure; 2 wicked «ad baſs : 


v EE 


having obtained conqueſt or the advantage 3 pre- 


ducing or betokening conqueſt. 
-VV/CTORY, 8. ¶vitioire, Fre. vie, 
Lat. ] conqueſt 5\ ſucceſs in any conteſt. 
To VUCTUAL, V. A. to forniſh with pro- 


viſions. .: | | 
VICTUALS, 8. keres Fr. Bits 
tanagiia. Ital.] meat, or food. 


VICTUALLER, 8. eee, r.) A 
publican; one who furniſhes! or provides pro- 
mw, a ſhip that rn er 


VIDE/LICET, Adj. I Lat. ] to wit; that j ir 


| uſually. written contractedly thus, i.. 
VIDUITY, S. [viduite, Fr.] widowhood ; 


we date of a woman who bas pry 


huſband, - | 

To VIE, V. A. the etymology is uncer= 
tain] to ſhew.or practiſe in oppoſition or com» 
petition. Neuterly, to conteſt for dee 
To emulate, followed by wvirh. 

To VIEW, V. A. ven, Fr] to ſurvey or 
look. into by way of examination or ann 3 
to look at. | 

VIEW, 8. a proſpect; Gabe 3 ſurvey 3 the 


| reach of Gght ; appearance or ſhew'; ' exhibi- 


tion or diſplay. to the mind; intention or deſign, 
+ VVGIL, S. [wigiha, Lat.] a watch, or de- 
votions paid to ſaints while other perſons are 
aeg at reſt ; the faſt kept” before a bo- 


Vioblanck, S. Fr. Agile) Lat] 
forbearance of ſleep 5 watchfulneſs, >; 
 VIGFLANT, Adj. vga Lat. watch- 
ful; cicumſpect to prevent danger... 
- VI/GOROUS; Adj. {reds SY [full of 
ſtrength and liſe. 
VI'GOUR, 8. [oigneur, Fr. vigor, L427 
treogth, force, or power of body of r ee 5 


3 

VILE, Adj. ſoil, Fr. vill) Lr. 1 baſe; 
mean; deſpicable z wicked. 

VILE/NESS, 8. Liu Lat. J. meanneſs; 
baſeneſs ;- wickedneſs. | 

To VULIFY, V. A. to debaſes to defame, 


or endeavour to make contemptible. 


. VILL, S. ville, Fr. villa, Lat.] « ville; 

or a wall collection of hones. 
VPLLA, S. [ Lat.] a cou ſest. 
VFLLAGE, S. [Fr.] a ſma 

houſes in the wy s than a town: 
VILLAGER, S. ¶villauut, n an b. 


wret ch. 
VILLAINOUS, Adj; baſe zi vile 7 vithed 3 


any thing lou and baſe. il 
VFLLAINY, . baſe wickednelh, 


was murdered: by Felton ; ; who, if he was infe- 
rior to his father as a ſtateſman, was ſup 
wit, and wanted only application to e made 


gains the advantage in any diſpute, 
 TIIORIOUS, >" Lubie, Fe. 


- 


——— WAL CS ————x—ů—§ĩr[— ͥ ——— — 


—————— 


a very great figure, even in the ſenare; e bis 
love of pleaſure was. ä nir em- 
6s 3 ö 


—— —— OnnI—nn_g 


— : 


ſorry : uſed ſometimes 0 Ne ee fe mon. of : 
VFLLIERS 0 George] duke of Docking 

ham, ſon of the duke of Buckingham &ho 

rior in 


e 


: 
4 
. 


VIIL. Vo 
barraſſed him in the; purſuit· of any thing ſolid | reflendd the chancellorſb ip of Cambridge. About 
or praiſe-wortby;; He was an infant When hit þ this time he became a gtest . ſavourxer of the non- 
Father's murder was perpetrated, and received | conformiſts, -Febrvary 16, 7676, his grace, 
his early education from ſeveral 1 and James earl of Saliſbut e, Anthony el of 
and was sfterwards ſent to the univerfty of | Shaftſbury, and Philip Lord Wharton, were 
Cambridge: When he had finiſhed his courſe | committed to the Tower, by order of the houſe 
there, he travelled with his brother lord-Francis} | of lords; for a contempt, in vefuſing to veirac 
Upon his return, which was alter the 17 0 what they bad ſaid the day before, when the 
out of the civil wars, he was conducted to Ox! | duke, immediately after his majeſty had ended 
ford, andipreſented to his majeſty; then there, | his ſpeech to both houſes, endeavoured to ſhew, 
and entered into Chriſt- church. Upon the des from law and reaſqn, that the Jong prorogation 
cline of the king's. cauſe, the young duke of was nulled, and the parliament was conſequently 
Buckingham attended prince Charles into Scot- | diſſolted. The chief ob out author's works is, 
land, and was preſent in the year 651, at the | The Rebearſal; à comedy, firt acted on De- 
datile of Worceſter, whence he efcaped- beyond ſcember 7, 1661. The character of Bayes is 
ſea, and was ſoon after made knizht of the inimitably-drawn ; in it the various foibles of 
garter. He came afterwards privately into Eng- poets (whether good, bad, ob indifferent) are 
land, and, November 19, 1657, married Mary, | excellently-bl-nd&d, as to make the moſt fin · ſned 
the daughter and heireſs of I homas lord Fair- picture of a poetical coxcomb' it is ſuch a 
fax, by whoſe intereſt he recovered: all or mo maſter· piece of true humour” 28 Hill ever laſt, 


of his eſtate, which he had loſt before. After | while our Engliſh tongue is underſtood, or the 
1 the reſtoration, at which time he 3s ſaid to bave;| ſtage affords a good comedian to play it. It is 
| poſſeſled an eſtate of 29,0001. per annum, he was | allowed by the ſeveręſt enemies of this noble- 


| made one of the lords of the king's bed-cham man, that he had a great ſhare of vivacity, and 

= ber, and of the privy council, lord'lieutenant of || quickneſs of parts, Which were particulaily 
Yorkſhire, and, st, laſt, maſſet of the horſe, | turned to ridicule ; but while he has been cele- 
In the ver 1666, being diſcovered to have | brated as a wit, all men ave ſilent as 10 his vir- 
maintained ſecret corre ſpundence by letters, and ꝗ tues; for it is no where recorded, that be ever 
other tranſactions, tending to raiſe mutinies ¶ performed one generous diſintereſted action in 
among ſome of his majeſty's forces, and ſtir uy | his whole lite. He died April 26, 1687, Mr. 

ſedition among his people; and to have carried | Wood ſays, at his houſe in Vorkſhire; but Mr. 
on other trai o ous deſięns and practices, be ab , Pope intotmms us, that he died at an inn in that 
ſconded, upon Which a. proclamation was iſſued | county, in very mean eircumſtanc es. 5 
the ſame year, for appiehending him. Not- VINCIBLE, Adj, [ neibi is, Lat.] con- 
withſtanding this appearance of reſentment {| querable; hat may be overcome. 
again} bim, Charles, who. was. far from being To VHNDICAT E, V. A. {windieatuy, Lat.] 
of an implacable temper, took Bucleingham | to , juſtify from any charge or accuſation ; to 
agaiꝶ inta favour, after he had made an humble | avenge ; to aſſart or claim efſectually. 
ſubmiſſion 3 be was reſtored to his place in the VINDICATTION, S. [Fr.] defence; apo - 1 
council, and in the bed- chamber, in 1665, and | logy ;/ juſtification. FE 8 
ſeemed perfectly comſirmed in- Ihe good graces |. VYNDICATIVE,,or VINDVCTIVE, Adi. 
of the king; Who was, perhaps, to much | given to revenge... + 1 

charmed with his wit to conſider hir es an] VINDICA TOR, S. one who juſtiſies from 

enemy. In the year 1670, the duke was ſup- a charęe or acenſation ; 2 deſender. 

poſed to he concerned in Blood/s-atternpt on the + VINDVCTIVENESS, S. revengefulneſs. 

life of the duke of Ormond. This ſcheme was |. VINE, 8. [ vines, Lat,] the plant which 


— 
F * 


— 


to have conyeꝝed that-nobleman wo Typurn, and, | bears the grape 
there to have hanged him; ſor which purpoſe | -» VINEOGAR, 8. [ winaigrey Fr.] wine, or 
he was taken ot of his coach. im St. James's ] other liquors made ſour; any thing four. 
TTT 
** 5 ** 2 2 mea * trale 3 i 
then reſcued... In une 167.15 the duke was |: VUNOUS. Asi. {mrs Lat.] having the 
inſtalled chancellor of the univerſity of Came | qualities of, or reſembling, wine» 
10 and the ſame 1 ſent ambaſſadur V I'NTAGE, 8. Ivinage, Fr. Ithe ſeaſon for 
to the King of France.z o being pleaſed.with.| making wine; the proguee f wine for the year. 
his perſon znd- errand, entertained him? very >VENTNER; CE one who 
nobly for ſeveral days togethr j and upon his-} ſells wine ; a tavernrkeeper .. 
 Fakipg lesves gave him a ford and belt fer with | Te VIOL; AE, V, A. [iolajue, Lat.] to 
pearls and diamonds- ton che value of 40, O0 | injure or hut z-to-break any la 5/40 injure by 
238 ag o_ ray . 5 ; L 9 
| txecht, in June x 672+ together with. Henr VIOLATION, 8. t of, > ? 
earl of Arlington, and; Ocorge lord Hallifus. or breaking. 3 7 zDCOC CD a e 
He was one ot he cabal at Witehell, and ind VIOLA TOR, S. Hvielamur, Fr.] u traaſ- 
the bekinning of -the ſeſfion of parliament, Fe- |. gre! Tein dun: ali * {if | 
bruary 1672, endeavoured to caftrthe.odipm of | *>/V.VOLENGE,S,[Fr.aiolentia, Lat. ] force; 


the Dutch war from himſelf, upon lord Ajlip Funjpſt application ef ſtrength ; an aſſault; ve" 
#92, another of the cabal, In June 2974, l hemence 32 injury.; nviſ ment. Sh. 


* 
* 


= tm = or ops my, A. wo 8 1 3 S Tokio POE 08: Bop 2 


9 W 


ENT, Ad). Titles, Lat. 
2 er Te [> href Lf aig 
of We. Octafioned by 12 oppoſed, do na- 


fora 

. O'LENTLY, Nr. 2 7 ebe: 
menely. 

IO LENTNESs, 8. 

VvIOLET, S. (Fr.] pins tering. a Grin e. 
I T. Ad 
VIOLIN, 8. A rig 551 e, wank 
l. 8. well — . 5 PI. 

N "Ss vipere, a 
poiſonous Nadel 22 Fro 
 VUPEROUS, Adj. * to.4 viper, | 


— 


Hd 


 VIRA'GO, [Lat] . e 
. Futerge, Ft. tare Lat. J 
* 
5 any thing Re or (61 


VIRGINIA, 8.2 a Beitiſh colony of North- 
America, firſt diſcovered by the celebrated Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1 534, and had its name from 
our Virgin Queen. it; is very happily fituated, 
witk che river Patowmack on the N. E. a- 


rating it from Maryland and the Atlantic ocean | 


on the E. Carolina on the S. and the Apala- 
chian mountains on the W. which divide it 
from that vaſt tract called Loui ſiana. * = 
W. fide of bay, it extends t 
'2h deg. 30 min. 3 30 min. N. but on 
the E, ſide only from Cape Charles in lat. 37 
; deg; Iz min, to 28 deg. N. Its bieadih, ſo far 

as Soren is about 100 miles ; but to Ru _ 
9 ber has Ft Fre N. and W. 
. winds SPEER 8. . 8. L. piercing, or 


iy; and th hazy or ſultry. | 
| Snow falls in 1 dut lies 
above two days; 3 nnd the ſame may be ſaid of 
the froſt, the winters in this country being ge- 
nerally ary and clear. The ſpring'is earlier than 
ours; May-and June are very pleaſant, July and 
 Avguſt ſultry, but September bas prodigious 
rains. Towards: the coaft, and for 190 miles 
inland, there is hardly” a hilt or ſtone to be 
found, Here are trees of -various forts, and of 
prodigious magnitude; with abundance of paſ- 
ture grounds. The my produces- rice, hemp, | 
Indian corn, flax; Flle, corion, and-wild-grapes: + 
but the ſtaple commodity of Virginia, is tobacts, 
to which: the planters poſtpone every thing elſe. | 
That of Wien inia, eſpecially the ſweet-ſcented | long 
tobacco, which grows on York-river, is reck- 
oned the beſt in the world, and generally vended 
in Great Britain and Ireland, - for 9 
ſnuff, Kc. che other ſort, called Oronoko, 
fent to Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Ger- | 
many; where it turns to 
platter. itginia DR fifry-four” pariſhes 
and churches, thirty or of which bave mi- 
niſters, wich chapels of eaſe in thoſe ef larg 
extent: the "maintenance of each 8 
ſettled at 1600 pounds of tobaceo- per 


0 


; 


ual account 2 . ; 


VII. ns 


tag By batter of: 6ne'! -/ with "nth, 
or of any: with: tobacco they bars Barf 
and Spaniſh coins in *61ver:. Poop a 22 
fon in Virginia is diſabled, theo”: 
'he is Lirwe in ſome planter's haiſe 4 
lie charge; "ind ſuch is the ho! r* 
to arg ens, that here 2 nd need bf - 
ins. Of late 8 y have begun to buzld 
forts, depending chiefly onward regulated mi- 
litia on land, and cruizers from at 
Though Virginia abounds in fine timber: ard 
| naval ſfores, and it is one grand harbour after 
entering Cheaſapeak · bay, between Cape C 
and Henry yet they build no ſhipping. 
here are few towns; James town 403 William 
org being the principal, the planters reſide on 
| their farms, which lie contiguous to ſome large 
rivet j ſo that ſhips come up almoſt to their 
doors, and take in tobacco for their lading- 
VIRGIN TTrV, S. [wirginite, Fr. Virgi- 
wie MAL. the ſlate o a woman that has not 


" VIRFLE, Adj. [wirilis, Lat.] z:longir 
or becoming à man. AD (a 
VIRIDF rx, S. [wiriditas, 1 Lat. 'greenneſs, | 


ear dy Adj. ¶ virtuel, Fr. ] having the 

efficacy, though nat he ſenſible and marevial 
N 

| FYIRIVALLY, Ade in effect, N got 


formally. HOGS * 
| VFRTUE, S. Terme, Fr. virtis, Lat. 
habit of ecting agreeable to the rules of: 
lie, which improves and perfeAs the poſſefſor ; 
moral excellence; à medicinal quality or wa 
ficacy ; 1 excellence. Cardinal virtue, 
among Moralifts, re, prudence” texjperanice, 
| Juſtice, and fortztudde. 
YIRTUO'SO, 8. [Ttal. ] wma: Sui 
Wt antique and natural curioſities,” 
V RTUOUs, — n Tr ame. 
bon, Thang £009 {3 
ULENCE, 2 rn ber. 8. 
[from Vi 9 acrimony on bittraeſs of tem- 


"" FURULENT, Adj. Fr virulent, 15 


VISAGE,-: 8. . Wie, Aral; 1. "the 
countenance or look. 
- VVSCERA, 8. the ebene or backs” TY 
VISCERAL, or VI'SCEROUS, ac be- 
N donde l 
hs I ERA „A. [wiſceraton, Lat. 
Mn NE = in 
fSCID, A wi Lat. 
2 225 6 1015 92 


an „ 
2 SEES: 


before the're ien of 


befides petquiſites; In tu boy th are ae wo V 288. ee ee be 2 . 
be only two Sp. e Ad Xe: and three Fe kaun W 1 a 
lende e ar Wit-Þ ae e e. 
85 a — = — 0 Though 5 5 1 . Atul Bf 
Þ — a io 2303to0n5 © 


"al niechod ef trifhy iv" thiy evuntry' 


bt 


VAI PT 


Hep of bi 5 ee 1} r 
Vas ry ee 124. rn er, er; tobe 


| moe 1 11818 
0 e ; keiner Fri a. 


= - a manner 2s to Wo Lei of rceid. 

| WER, Fe. h, Lat br 3 
' Sings, a * . 

| Ins 

| N rm 


* S & Yet Felde, Lan wife, 20 

| Fay to ſee, 1 pture, 8 take N y o 

| ni t 3 to 0 
aſp wor b e < 


, eee Br-] the a of going to 


9 SITA!TYON, $-the ſurvey or Intpettion 
performed by a dichop in his dioceſe, to examine 

'29t0 the Hate of cha church; ah raldmicy ar 
ting a nation, Feaſt of the wiſitatibh, in the 
Romiſh church, A feitival obſerved in tomme- 
e viſit by he VI I, 


4 — ies — 
—  AOOTTY: 
— — — 
4 n a 
— 


Jobnſon prefers 
= wifus, Lat, ad | 
* „ d. 
Et oy ids Ade diefign ae. 
STA, S. 1 a view or 
| of nr tl 
0 : los Lat} eoritHbating 
qo da en eat oF nh ef 


tial 
(Es VYVTALITY, ue en io 
e e rs 
without a 
ceſſary or 3 e 
N | 


60 . a . ae 


VITIATIO! 5 8. 5 10 Ivins cor- | 
At ſpoil: ing. 
n Fed, F. 8e of tufning 
any thing to 8 'als, by, the force of fue... 8 
nr, Je Hal 
1012 DEC to turn tg 
101. e . A kiba of | * 


VE us, l Drives, Jar] Jong] 
b . n pr yivaverty; | 


8 2 


53 Ayelingſs; Ke 


1 Ar: 
a e l 


205 ſiſe. * 
om on Ties . 8 bean 
958 val = Vs Arfppoiviper, Fr} 2% 


| EE nk A 


s, 205 eg . 15 +: e 1 505 pe aA fo | 


ber fs, bir UNA TA 
e . Leila 11 bichy 4 . 7 ; g 4 


DNA 


ee nd 


gung alive, 
225 "ag ] a 
Ny, a froward 


1 Wiz, [the contraction of du.] to bit. 
| VI'ZARD, 8. Ser 70 
| petly ehe the prine 
Sinner 6 the Tv iſk empire. 

U'LCER, Br whe, Fr. Wei, Lat.) 2 


Top: x 7e Cle, V. V. A. -le, Fr. . 
rr Lat.] to affyct with ſores or ulcers, 
EK, TION, 80 Ni 01 break. 
ing on ine ores 7 ee Lat.] 
225 fo, or full of l Loh ulcers. N 
IMA mars, Lat.] i 
en, W train of * 
e e Adj. Lene, Fr.] 
ULTRAMA'RINE, S. amo Pain the 
N blue colour.” 4 285 32 
„ ho like" s Tog er 
 UMBRAGE, S. [om ha ante, by 
11 "hr gd trees z cnn 
" UMBRA'GEOUS, Adj. bebe 5 


ſhady, 
18 ha 

2 8. a ſkreen z # fan a ſhade, 
e . the power of deciding « a 
W, 1 the) power of an um 
UMPIRE, *S.. [derived by. Miner ant 
Skinner from 1% pere, Fr.] au \arbittator, or 
one choſen to detide a dif} | 
UN, in com 5 tas negation, con · 
ne- trariety, and diffolution, or the not being fo and 


e bringing f 


51 


4 together with the deſtroying of ſomething 
f already done. Before adjeAives, it fignihes not, 


or a negation of their quality; and before verbs, 
10 implies, that ſomethine denied or deſtroyed 
* which has been Aonè or ſaid before 4 this particle 
5 borrowed from the Goths and Salon, who 
' uſed it in the fame ſenſee 
f e Adj. not confounded ; not 
aſhamed. 
i F $5: [of , e, 
ft, antſng abi 7455 incapable 
A'BSOLVED, „ Ach n "m8 ga; nt be- 


pint Ve! 
e 


8 18850 75 


| IN me eee | 

* A TED, 4 AY. " ignorant 3 

ac Inn ? * 

„ UNADVISED, Adj, 1 without think- 

ing or deliberdt Py 1 4 8, 15 Is TA 
UN E „ Ach. "free non aer 

don j natural. 


| | dene 


Aug ox. £1 22. 4A Je 24 + 4 6 * 9 1 0 
f : 


e 7 4244 4 unn. 


1147 4 _ 


tt << ©, © a 


k- 
l- 


ferrable. 
bannen Adj. dlagreable t 0 
be defired or coveted,” ' 
TERABLE, | 


UNA Ad e; ,; 
not to be altered. 
VNANIMETY, 4 8. 2 We fas | 
mitas, Lat. concord ;- 
or unjon. 0 „ 1 F 9. 
r Adj;- — Fr. una- 
21mis, Lat.] of one mind; agreting in opinion. 
UNA NSWERALE, Adj. that cannos be 
f . rote FIEk oy 
UNA'PPEASED, Adj. not pacißed. 
UNAPPRO/ACHA > Ale Hoe 0 be-ſ 


come near 

UNA/RMED, 4 "wh; without de- 
fence. - 

UNASKED, 4. not required 3 naex- 

ed, | 


dants ; unaccompanied ; 
— Adj. not to be Pee. 


UNA WARES, Adv,” unexpefted"; not 


looked for 

To UNBA/R, v. A. [debarrer, Fr. ] to re 
move-the bolt of a door. 

- UNBECO/MING, Adj. not conſiſtent with 

and good manners, 

UNBELFEVER, S. an infidel ; one that | 
denies the truth of the Chriſtian 

-UNBELVEVING, Adj. difficult to be roy 
vineed ; ineredulous. 

To UN RENO, v. A. to-looſen or flacken z 
to relax; to refreſh the mind. To b 
cable, among Marines, to take it from the| 


OT. 


favourable 3 unfriendly ; 
UNBE'WAILED, 1 


r, 17 un 95 im- 
12 as... — 


* UNBUDDEN, / 
UNBLA'MEABL 


To UNBO/SOM, . N. rere one 
mind to à friend. 
UNBOUNDED; Adj. wenns; having | 


UNBENEVOULENT, 5 8 3 uns | 


2 


© 
4 
ro *Þ 


.DNCTION, 3. len, Fr] th 2 * | 
Ln = *— , 


— fn pon nk 
firm; reſolute ; intrepid. 

UNDAUNTEDNESS, | 4s Þ | incropedity ; 

"UNDP, Adj. in Heraldry, waved re- 
ſembling waves. 

UNDER, 4 Goth, under, Sax. 
andar, Beig- in a ſtate of ſabjeStion 3 beneath; 
pi in a degree or quantity; with the 


thew or appearance of ; in a ſtate of oppreſſion, 
depreſſion, or procetion in a ſtate of ſubar- 


| . Adv. in a ſtate of fabjeftion. 
Leſs, oppoſed to over or more, Inferior ; fu- 
| bordinate : in the laſt ſenſe it is generally uſed 
ie compolition, as well 28 in thoſe of hahn or 


| To UNDERGO, v. A. to ſuffer. 
UNDERHAND, Adv. in K 


To UNDERMINE, V. WA nner, Fr.] 
to make hollow underneth ; to er anf ta 


' ſupplant, . 

| UNDERMOST, Adj. loweſt 

' UNDE'RNEATH; Adv. below, 
UNDE/R-PLOT, S. in Dramatls Poetry, 2 


by- % ſubordinate 

o UNDE R-RATE, V. A. to undervalue, 
1 3 
than the worth; to ſell 8 | 
. 7. UNDERSTAND, V. A. [preter under- 
Hood; from undar, „ Sax. and 
Landen Goth. and Sax. Goth. 


«| Pad, Sax, 7 ee ane, or pr 
ies to comprehend or conceive, 
'terly, to be 
UNDERSTA/NDING, S. that power SY 
| the wind by which we artive at a proper idea or 
judgment of things; in; * 
Pute or ſuſpicion. | 
q To UNDERTA'KE, V. A. ne 8 


no bounds. 
UNCANONYCAL," Adj. not * 

the canons of the Fe e 
To UNCA'SE, 

to ſkin, 


ſolution, L + 86 : 


CAGES, Ag. immutable, = 


A. to take out ofacaie] L 
VNCPRTAIN, A 3 ih 
UNCERTAPNTY,'S. doudrtulael; \irte= |} 


© *Feook, part, paſiive undertaken] ta attempt or 
r to engage ar attack. Neutetly, to a- 


or province; to venture. To 
promiſe or warrant, after dare. 
UNDERTAKER, $.'a manager of me 
work ; a perſon who provides tha mace 
ies for a > 
UNDERTAKING, S. a deſign formed. 
 UNDE'R- -TREASURER; OY an officer ſub- 


e ee 


UN 
1 anfinate"t6"the tresdbrer, who [+ to chi up 
the _ ; treaſure, and PP: carried. tot 


treaſu 
To UxDaRv lus, v. A. th vale leh 
than a thine; is worth ; to "Night. | 
UNDE/RWOOD, s. apy wood that ls ot 
* yeckoned Wer, 
” To. UNDE'RWORK, v. A. to work 
| cheaper 3 to-bndermine 3 to ſupplatt. 
To  UNDE'RWRIT E, V. A. to ſign. 
UNDERWRITER, S. in Commerce, OS 
who undertakes to aflure goods, Mips, &c, 5 
| + ftip»)ated premium. 
1 UNDESVGNING,. Adj, free. from malice | 
1 ; well-meaning; honeſt, 


UNDISCIPLINED, Adj. in War; raw 
not trained; not Fc in their exerciſe. 

To U'NDO, V. A. to take to pleces; | 
- tuin. n 

To UNDULATE, v. A. ſutdtjet; Fr, wn; 


d ulatmm, Lat.] to-roli like waves. ö 
-  UNDULATION, S. [0ndulation, Fr. 1 4 
motion Uke that of waves, 

UNDU'TIFUE, At. diſobedient; rebel. 
nous; behaving w. KY irreverence.” 

UNDU!TIFULN ESS, S. diſobedience be. | 
.'Þaviour inconüiftent with the reſpect we ovy 
- our ſuperiors or patents. 

b 1-6 . 3 trouble; 


* 12 3 


_— applied to a perſcn's charadter. 1 ö 

1 UNFO'LD, v. A. to open; to explain, 

UNGAIN, Adj. aukwarxd. vw" 

- UNGUENT, 8. legen, Lat.] oint⸗ q 
ment. 

'  UNT, in compoſition, is borrowed from the 
Latin, and implics one or ſing'e, as znicern, a 

beaſt with a N ws from 1. and f 
Lat. 

UNIFORM, Ach. ſun; iforme, Fr, an inis 

LA.] regular; even; having all its forms alike, 

UNIFO RI, S. "dreſs peculiar to the dif- 
ferent corps of an army: 

UNIFORMLY; Adv. regularly 3 j after one 

Danner. 

UNIFORMIT v. uniformite, Fr. 1 fr 
ter, Lati] -conferghit agreeing in all its 
parts; of the ſame ſhape and faſnionn. 
© UNION, S. [Fr. , Lat.] the act of | 
Joining two Ros ſe as to make them ene; 
concord. In Law, the combining two churches 
or kingdoms in one, ſo that they'may-be ad- 

7 er Dn -one- miniſter, or governed by one 
. UNISON; 8. a firing that Ry the” fame 
| ſound with another, -— 

UNIT; '$, che; that which is in we br 

of bed f in vulgar arithmetie. 4 | 
i betete 
in three 


As - 


-— UNITA/RIANz S. funitatre, Fr 
Sho denies the unity of the Godh 
perſons ; a Socinian,  -/ 

To UNFTE; u. A. [anime, Lat.} to join 
fo as to make one; to malce agree; to concur. 


UNIVERSAL, 45 bee 14 


J '! UNIVERSE,''S: 


UNEXCEPTIO'NABLE, Adi; irreproach- 


UNITY, s. the ſize of being" bet one; V 
concord. 


/ 1 


. 
baer total; compritng at 


particulars.or ſpecies, _ 
univart, Fr. _ * 
Lat. ] the Pöl whims of created be 


things. 

UNIVER 8.4 eee, 25 4 
ſchoo), or 3 4 colleges, where all the 
liberal arts are taught“ 

UNIVO!CAL, Adj. uni vorus, Lat.] har. 


4 ing but one meaning; regula? of immutable, 


To UNKE'NNEL, V. A. in Hand. ts 
drive or force from @ hole. 
To UNLA'CE, V. A. to undo a lace, Ts 


1 unlace a toney, in "Catving, to cut it 4.5208 
| aw, 


UNLA FUL, Adj. contrary to law. 

To UNMOO R, V. A. among Mariners, ts 
| weigh anchor, in order to put to ſea; 

UNRECLA'IMED, A j. in Falconry, un- 
tamed ; wild. 

VOCA'BU LARY, 8. ¶vocabu lars, Fr.] 
| wocabularium, Lat, J a book containing a'col- 
lection of words, Without their explications, 

VO'CAL, Adj. [Fr, wocalie, Lat.] having : 
| voice ; "uttered or ſounded by the voice, 

— VOCATION, S. Fr. vg, Tae a 
ſummons ; a trade; the ſecret calling. of 

E an 12 office. 

| ATIVE, S. [wecativus, Lat: wocatif, 
Fr.] in Grammar, that caſe of, a noun which 
we uſe when we call or Ao to a perſon, 

VOCIFERA'TION, S. . [weciferatio, Lat. 
clamour, © * 

VOGUE, 8. Er. J falkioa 3 or general 
cuſtom. 

VOICE, 8 for iz, Fr. vor, Late]. a ſound 
produced in the throat and mouth bf an animal, 
by which he communicates his ideas z a vote 
or opinion, In Grammar, a ircomſtance in 
verbs, whereb they are diſtinguiſhed into ac- 
tive, paſſive, 25 c. 

VOID, Adj. I vuide, 0 fo Sag be contin 
ing nothing ; Vain or ineffectual; null; 
 ſuppliee, or having no poſſeſſor; deftiture * 

VOID, S. an 1 ſpace. 

To VOID, V A. [wuider, Fr. ] to quit or 
rag 1 to emit or e out; to annul or 
nullify 

vo DER, 8. 1 bafkcet i or trough i in which 
meat and other things are carried from table. 

-VOTTURE, 8. 77 carriage, 

'VO/LANT, Adj. [ Fr. col, Lat.] flying 
or paffing through the air; nimble. 

VO'LATILE, Adj. Eule, Lat.] flying 
or paſſing through the air ; ſpiricuous, or di- 
Gpating In the air 3 lively; " fickle. / 

VOLE,'S. [F+.] in Gaming, a Raſt wherein 
a perſon plays alone, and undertakes to win al 
the tricks. 

vor! No, 8. ¶ ital. from wulcanus, Lat.) 
a burning mountain, 

\ - VOLUTION, S. Il, Lat.] the aftvi 


q | exerciſe of the power the mind has to conſider, 


or forbear conſidering, any idea, or to prefer 
the motion of any part of the body to its reſt, 

VO!LLEY, '$. Deg Fr.] a diſcharge v 
i] fight of ſhot,. 


VOLUBPLITY, s. * Fr.] 3 


| | voy 


— N_ 44 Lublin, — | 
ber enge ee luent of f 
1 applied to the tongue. 
LU, 8. Iven, Lat.] ſomething | 
rolled up; as much as is rolled at once; a hook, 
alluding to the ancient metkod of rolling manu- 
ſcripts on a taff. 

 VOLU'MINOUS, Lj. conſiſting of many | 
volumes. 


VOLUNTARILY, Adv. withngly ; 5 freely; 
wit haut being aſked, - 
 VOLUNTA/RINESS, S 

VO'LUNTARY, 44. { volantasre. Fr. v 
luntariut, Lat.] done by a mation of the will 
free from cormpulfion, or without being aficed, 


| 


. 


; 


VO'LUNTARY, S. a piece of muſic played 


at will, without any ſettled rule: generally ap- 
lied to the pieces played at church octween the 
and the fir leffon. 

VOLUNTEER, 8. a toldier who enters of 
his own accord, o- "ferves without pay 

VOLU'PTUOUS, Adj. Cds Lat. } 
given to exceſs of pleature; ſenſual. 

'VOLU'TE, S. [Fr.] à member of a column 
repreſent ng a roll. 

To VO MIT, V. N. Comply; Lat.] to diſ- 
charge from the flomech by the mouth; to 
throw up with viclence, 

VORACIOUS, Adj. * 

Lat. ] ereedy; immoderately eager after food 

VORE#&/CITY, S. {woracitas, Lat.] ęreedi- 
neis; gluttony; devouring with great eager 
nefs. 


VORTEX, 8. [Lat. plural wortic:s] wy 
thing whirled round. 


VOTE, S. [votum, Lat.} a voice or ſuifrage 
given for a candidate. 
To VOTE, V. A. to 3 ſuffrage in 
behalf of 2a candidate. 
VO!TIVE, Adi. given by vow. 
To VOUCH, M. A. — wen 
call to witneſs ; to atteſt, maintam, or ſup- 
yort. Neuterly, to dear witneſs, er give n 
many. 
VOU'CHER, S. one who on warts wy 
oy NY any chicg les. fs. evils, O25 2 
Pro- 
To VOQUCHSA'FE, V. A. do permit any 
thing to de done without danger: to conde- | 
ſcend. The firft fen'e is ſeldom uſed. 


"=: 


OW, S. foau, Fr. worm, Lat.] any pre- 


miſe made to 2 divine power 3 TIE ee 
religivus promiſe. 

Fo VOW, V. A. [wouer, Fr. waves, Lar. ? 
to give or dedicate to a nt hay Gt by felemn- 
p:omiſe, Neuterly, to make vows or folemn | 
promiles. 

VOCWEL, S. [oyelle, Fr. . Lat.] 

a letter which forms 4 ſuund, of may * — 
nouaced by itſel. 

VOY'AGE, S. 1vVuage, Fr.] any — 


orace, Fr. varar, 


| 


{in Zoglih from nay tifce cen by land, 


which is rhen called a f 
UF, Adv. [up, uppe, pu, Nom, pili | 
rd Dam] en hig oppoſe#trd de, our of 
bed, or ariſen; in a ftate of preferment, clirtch- 
ing, or of infurveftion ; from younger to elder 
years, C ond down, here and there; f- 
perſedly ; backward and forward. Up web, 
tgp 10 expreſs „ ching do like 
0 

UP, Taterject. is efhd' ts eulbatr's perfor to 
„ ER to 
action 

'UP, Prep, from a lower to à higher part, op- 
poſet to dnn. This word is often uſed in com- 
poſitiaon in almoſt all the ſenſes produced in the 
adverb, or prepoſition. 

To UPBRAID, V. A. agua, age 
bredan, Sax. ] to charge wih any thing dif- 
| graceful ; to mention by way of reproack ; to 

| reproach with having received favours. | 
UPHO/LSTERER S. ane who deals in 
houthold furniture, n hs 4, 
UPLAND, S. hich grornd. 4 

UP , Adj. ſan irregular e 
_— four _ 

en hn. cquence ef ; Gs after; in 
confideration of, Sometmes ie notes relaance, 
tru, or ſituation over cr near 
UPPER, Adj. [per, Belg} Be, in 
place ; ſuperior. 

_U/PRICHT, Adj: firaight ; j 
erect; honeſt, without the leaf bias to the 
| contrary; fincere; juff. 

UPRIGHTNESS, S firaightneſs'; — 
| fincerity ; juſtnets. 

UPROAR, S. [formerly written 
apraer, Belg. rr, Dan. 22, TT 
tumult or turnultuous cummotion. 

UPSHOT, CO end, 'or ſucceſs of 
an undertaking. 

UPSTA'RL, S. ore e roſe Grind 
meanneſs and obſcurity ee r:ches and abtervance, 
and behaves wich infoience. 

UPWARD, [op and ward, Sax. I Gre 
to a higher place. 

UPWARD, or UPWARDS, Adj. towards 
an higher place; towards heaven, or any ſource, 
More than, n 

URANIA, S. C . Gri} — 
nine muſes, ſaid to prefide over Buy... 

- URBA'NEFFY, & furbantd, Fre = 
Lat.] civ:kty or polteneſs agreeable: d 4 77750 
lice. 


URCEIN, . fomerchin,” Arm. dn, 
Lat. ] z hedge-hog. F 
anger or contempt. 

CRET ERS, 8. 8 1 
veſſels which convey the nan from the reins 5 
1 bladder. 3 ( 

To URGE, V. A. — Lat. to wei 


| 


1 


F 


1 


1 


| or puſh ; to provoke 3 n 


0 +6. a 


 affer by way of objection. 
r K ä — 
haſte of bub: — b * 


» 


kl er to be pail dy water 5 | 


4 


n 
URFNAL, 5 Fr. J a glaſs elke 

uſed by fick p to make water in. 

: URINE, 8. (vrina, Lat, ] ehe water which. 

paſſes through an animal body, 1 
URN, S. [urne, Fr. arma Lat.] any veel 

Having its mouth narrower than the body; 


dead were anciently depoſited. 
URSA-MA]JOR, S. in Aſtronomy, the 

Great Bear, a conſtellation in the northern | 

hemiſphere, commonly called Charles's Wain. | 


. a — — — _ 
* Cyr 
2 * 
— —ä—ͤ— 2 — —— — — — — ** » 
— — . 
- 
* 


Leſſer Bear, a northern conſtellation, e 
of ſeven ſtars. | f 
Us, the oblique caſe plural of J. | 


continued; manners, 

| U'SANCE, S. [Fr.] intereſt paid for the uſe 

of money. In Commerce, applied to the time 

generally given for the payment of a bill of ex- 

<hange, which differs in difterent countries. 
USE, S. [afus, Lat ] the act of employing 


. which makes a thing proper for any purpoſe ; 
need, or occaßon; advantage, convenience, or 
Help; a cuſtom; money paid for inte reſt. Note, 
the f in the ſubſtentive is pronounced ſharp | - 
like a c, to diſtinguiſh it from the verb, which 
is founded hard like a 4. 
To USE, V. A. fuſer, Fr, af Eat. 1 to 
. to any particular parpole 5 to n 
treat. 


 U'SEFUL, Adj. convenient, profitable or 
conducive to any end. 

USEFU/LNESS, 8. profitableneſs; 
veniency ; gr quality w aſſiſting to "any. 


U'SHER, 8. [buifiter, Fr.] one who is 


paring the way beſore any great perſon; a per- 
ſon employed . the head-meſtor of a ſchool to 
teach for him. 
To U'SHER, V. A. i Wtroavee; ba! 
U/STION, S. in 'Burgery, the act of ſear- 
ing with 2 red - hot · iron. 1 
To VSTU'LATE, V. A. to bar er 


fear, 
'U'SUAL, 441. Fuſue, Fr.] common ; 
cuſfomary; 3 hapening often. | 
U'SURER, S. fuferter,” Fr. uſura, Lat.] 
one who leads money out at intereſt : vulgarly 
applied to one who demands exorbitant intereſt, 
To USURP, V. A. [uſurper, Fr. uſurpo, 
Lat.] to ſeizo or take an po by force, and 
contrary to right. 
- USURPAY'TION, 8. the a of 8 


| es penal ambiguous and. 


4 | j utmoſt ; entire ; mplete : 
water pot; 2 veſſel in which the remains of the | V. A. 10 f 


URSA!-MINOR, S. in Aſtronomy, the 


U'SAGE, S. [Fr. I treatment; practice long 


any thing to any particular purpoſe; 9 | 


emplozed in introducing ſtrangers, or in kre⸗ | 


VX 
|  WSURY, 8. Teen rr. cee, Lay) 


216.35] — 7 for ee, demand of exorbitant 
39 U'TENSIL 8. Tank, Fr.] an inftramen 


| uſed i in a —_—_ kitchen, or trade, 
V/TERUS, 8 Ha. Ie womb. | 
UTILITY, 8. [uriiee, Fr, utilitat, Lat.] 
en ptofit'5 advantage. 

UTM OST, Adj. 1 0 Sar. from utter] 
extreme; in the bigheſt degree. Uſed ſab- 


2 


done. 
[! UTTER, Ag, 'Sax.] Gtuated on the out- 
ſide; out of any p _ ora wen ei rei 


To' U'TTER, „ pronounce, 
or expreſs by the voice; to iſcloſe; to > fell a 
[expoſe to ſale z to diſ 
; UTTERANCE, 'S. the manner or power 
of ſpeaking. 
UTTERMOST, Adj. the higheſt degree; 
moſt remote. 
VU'LCANO, S. Cal. Ja burning mountain, 
'that emits flame, ſmoke and aſhes. 
VU'LG AR, 8. the common people. 
'VU'LNER ABLE, Adj. [Fr. vuluerabili, 
Lat. capable of receiving wounds, 
O'RIOUS, Adj. mie ox? tos 
fond of a wilo. . 


WAF 


A letter peculiar to | the en 

languages, is compounded of two 

9 Vs joined together; though not 

uſed dy the Hebrews, Greeks or Romans; yet 

among the Arabians,, Teutonics, Germans, 

Saxons, and Britons, it was very common,— 

In the beginning of words it is a conſonant, 

and at the end a vowel ; it is placed before all 

vowels except u, and is Waisen like an i at the 

end of words. 

To WA'BBLE, v. W. move ina clumſy 
manner from ſide to * — 

WA, S. [wweod, Sax I a bundle of fra 
thru ſt cloſe together. 

WA'/D-HOOK, in Gunnery, is a 1 750 with 
an iron ſcrew at the end to draw the wadging 
when the loading is to be drawn out of a gun. 
"WA'DDING, S. [wwad, vad, IN.} 2 kind 


of ſoft ſtuff looſely woven, uſed for ſtuffing the 


ſides of mens coats, and between the two co- 
| verings of cloaks. In Gunnery, the paper, 
flax, &c. rammed into a gun to keep the bullet 
ſrom rolling out, and cloſe to the poder. 
To WA/DDLE, V. N. [wagghelen, Belg.] 
to ſhake from fide to fide in walking, © 
To WADE, V. N. [[wads, Lat.] to walk. 
through waters; to with difficulty and 
labour. 
WA, FER, S. [aoafel, bels. 2 thin cake; 


paſte uſed in clofing letters. 


To WAFT), V. A. [perhaps 18 wa] to 
carry through the air or the water,  Neuterly, 


ome 2 * belo gs to another. 


to: Boat. TY 
| War, 


fantively for the moit that can be conceived or 


W. AR 


. WAET, 8. a endet 1 ee mene leaſurely by placing the feet al- 
10 ternately befure each 8 to act on any oe- 
e v. = [wa lan, rk 08; aſion, or in any particular manner. Neuterly, 
| Relg.] to mo or at lightly Nester 5 7 7 70 through on fas 3, to lead out with a 
| ve or g. 3 W p 9 2 K to vine by 
"WAG, 8. [wegen, 847.1 any ane ach WALK, S. the act * moving on foot; eaity 
erty r. of moving ; the diſtance to which a 
o WAGE, 5 A. Lacher, Tei] 5 — — ſet with trees N 
aer eee ee a py 2 the loweſt ur leaſt. raiſed pacs 
5 0 a horſe. | 
WA'GER, 8. a ett, or any thing pledged. || WALL,.-S, Lal, Brit. eval; Sax. walle, | 


Belg. vallum, Lat.] a pile of brick or flone- ro- 
gularly cemented. with mortar 3 the ſides of 
building; works built for defence To tale tha 
Wall, is to take the upper: place. To groe tha 
Wall, is to yield or, ne eee inte · 


as 2 ſtake. 


WA'GES, .S. boot uſed in the Gngular, 
wegen wagen, Teut. gager, Fc] money paid 


for ſervice, 


e . Adj. knaviſhly, or ' miſchieve- 


To o WAGOLE, V.N. [maple Teut.].} 
to rom one to another. 

We ON. S. fag, Sax. wag ben, 
Belg. * If 4 bew carriage going on four | ly 
wheels 


W 'GGONER, Se [wacgbener Belg. J one 
that drives a ploy bs 3 
Wals, S. in Law, goods or cattle that are 
loft, which delong to the king or lard of the 
manor, if they are not claimed within a JE 
and a day. 

To WAIL, V. N. [enetare, Ital. } to mourn | 
| or lament. Neuterly, to expreſs ſorrow au- 
dibly. 

WAIN, S. a contraction of waggon; gene- 


* 


_— , Lad 


| riority. 


Ev WALL, Wks; to incloſs or defer by 
Wa 
"WALLET, 8. Tesallian, San.] a bag in 
which a traveller carries his neceſſaries. 
To WALLLOW, V. N. [D wallagan, Goch. 
wwalwian, Sax. | to move in a heavy or clumſp 
manner; to roll in mirg or any thing fiithy: . 
WALNur, S. [wwainot, Belg] a large nut 
m_ known; 8 be 
o-WA'MBLE,.V. N 
to roll with ſickneſs on — ; —_ 
to the ſtomach, 4. 
WAN,. Wany, Got. ac or 
Sax.] pale; NE 
WAND,.S. weend, Dow: a loggrod, 


rally drawn by 1 0 k ther, 

WAUVNSCOT, , enſcot, wan 
Teut:], the wooden Gray over a 30008 
within a houſe. 

To AVNSCOT,. 4 op to. line. or. cover, 

walls with boards. 

WAR, S. a piece of timber two yards long, 
and a foot _— 5 

WAIST, S. oſe,, Exit. from goal n]. 
the ſmalleſt Au the body below the ribs... .. 

To WAIT, V. A. [ wacbten, Belg. ] to ex- 
rect or ſtay for to attend; 20 attend or threaten 


1 


Actisely, to travel over without r certain 


courſe. 


ö Sax.] to decreaſe or grow leſs, pes to the 
m 


To WAIN . A. [ wwandrian, 
vandelen, Belg] tipo. or ga about 3 
ny certain coutſa or ſettlement 3 to go aſtray. 


To WANE; v. N. . [See Mun; Wanna, 


To decline. 1 
WARNE, S. [See Wan) th the - decreaſe of 00 
moon; e ne 
To WAN T. V. A. 85251J to to be 
without, or ſtand in need of, ſomething fit os 


> 4 


s a conſequence, ,. Neuterly, to expect, or 
ſtand in expectation of. Uſed with on or fqn, 
to attend as a ſervant. Ta ftay till a pala, 
eomes, uled with, fe. 
WAIT, S. an ambuſh, ; > 2 e 73) 9 hs 
attending on proceſſions in a.town.:... . . 
WAITER, S. an attendant 3, a piece of 
Nerd wood on which. Slaſſes, & c. ate BEET 
ente q»;4 A 1 x 
To WAKE, V. 5 8 [rcecian,. Sax. Red ws | 
Belg.] to rouſe from fleep ; to excite to action; 
to bring again to life. Neuterly, to watch; to 
be rauſed from ſleep or ſapineneſs ; roms wwaken, 
Goth. WAaican, Sax. waecken, 1 ut 
WAKE, S. the feaſt kept in commemora- 
tion of the dedication of a church, ſo called be- 


— 


N fail; to be. miſſed. 


man that wants one of the other ſexh laſcivovs, 
[{tuful 3 gay z. Iooſe j. ſuparſſuous or ururi ant. 


99 40 


neceſſary; to be e, ot fall ſhort; to wiſſit 
for or deſire. Neuterly, to be defeQive in anx 


”y 
= 


WANT, S..,need:or, neceſſity; deſciency 3 
the ſtate of. not WV te N <2 
WA'NTON,. Adi. [Minbow-and: Junius 


derive it from want and ent, i. e. a man or wo- 


| 


To WA/NTON, V. N. te bahare in a 
laſcivious or gay mann er..., 

WAPENTAKE, S. [from uapun, Sax. 
end tæcan, Sax. ] a hondred, fo called from 
meeting, wherein a hundred ndred meg who were un- 
der their ealdormen, afſembled, and wuched- his 


| 
or each others eveupon,; in token of their fide 


caiſe formerly kept by watching all night. 

- NA'KEFUL, AS: not inclinable ta ſleeps 
To WAREN, V. N., to «caſe from ſleep. 

Actively, to roule from ſleep or {1 apinenels. Ar 
WALE, S. [well, Sax. a web j a riling mark 

in a piece of cloth. A 


WWALK, V. N, Laas, Teut. ele, 


lien and allegiance- 


Baba oH In 07 
WAR, 8. [were] Belz, 2 eng hon: ene 
Fr, guerra, SPaps},the og rie of vialence under 
ſovereign' command again Sac withſtand, or 
oppoſe 3. thei iaſtrua ente gi (wary; an; army 3 


oO profeſſion ANY a Garg, of oppo- 
c. on. f 2 
To 


© AR 

ro wax, v. A. to oppoſe an urmmed enerby 
by the command of a ſovereign; uſed with on, 
apa A, or bibi 
- To WARBLE, V. A. [werben, old Teut: 
we, weler, mod. Tent. ] to quaver, or modulate; 

ting lo tar eee eee e 
WAR D, uſed at the end of words in com“ 
poſition, impiies the tendency ot direction of 
any motion, and is derived from wwrard, Sax. 

or wairth, Goth. eee eee 
Jo WARD, V. A. [everian, evearday, Sax, 
varde, Ill. wareng Belg. parder, Fri] to gunrd 
or wateh ; to defend or protect, followed by 
rom. To turn aſide any thing hurtful.— The 
nirſi ſenſe is ſeldom uſed.Neuterly, to act with 
a weapon upon the defenſive, | " 
WARD,--S.: the  diſttift, or diviſion” of a 
ton ʒ from cbarda, lo Lat, Confinement. 
The parts of a lock which hinder its being un- 
lecked-by any but the proper key ; the ſtate of 

a perſon under a guardia . 
 WA/RDEN,”"S. [waetden, Belg.] a keeper ; 
a chief officer. Lerd Warden of the Cingue 
Ports, is the governor of theſe havens, having 


the authority of an admiral, and iſſuing writs | 


in his own name. Warden of the Mint, an of- 
cer & ho receives the bullion; pays for it, and 
has the ſuperintendance of the other officers. 

WA'RDER, S. [pardeur, Fr.] one who 
keeps watch in the-day-time. © Warders of rhe 
Tower of London, officers who wait at the 
gates to take an account of perſons coming into 
the Tower, and to attend ſtate priſoners. © 

WARDMOTE, 8. | weardmet, Sax ] a 
court held in every ward in the city of London, 
e officers, and doing other buſineſs of 
the ward. e e 4 

>WAR/DROBE,' S. { garderche, Fr.] a room 
where-cloaths are 3 „„ by 

WARE, preter of wear, more frequently 
wicdien gate. 2 WO 

WARE, S. [ Warn, Sax, vnacre, Belg. coara,” 

Swed. ] ſomething expoſed to be (old. 

WARFARE, S. [war and farer, Sax. ] a 
ſtate af eumity; a ſtate of war and oppoſition. 

WA RILY, Adv. prudently; cautiouſſy. 

WAIRINESS, S. prudence; circumſper- 
tion; ionſ ne. es 8 1 

WAR, uſed at the end of words ſignifies 
a building or work, _ e 

WARLIKE, Adj. arlice, Sax.] belcng- 
ing to the military art 3 valiant; ſtout. 

WAR, AJ. sure, Goth. wearm, Sax. ] 
heated in a ſmall degree. Figuratively, zealous, 
violent, furious, pathonate, fanciful. 

D WARNI, V. A. feoarmgan, Goth. 
xvearmran, zcyrman, Sax. ] to heat gently'; 
_ to-make:vehement, or affect with any paſſion, 

WA'RMNESS, 'S. [te, Teut.] beat; 
violentneſs.  - r . * 
 _ WARMTH, S. gentle heat. Figuratively, 
Leal or ardourt. 12 

To WARN, V. A. ſvarniar, Sax. ⁊baernen, 
Belg.] to-caution againſt any ill or danger; to 
give notice of ſome future ill; to admoniſn or 


| 


war 
WANN, S. notice" given before. nd 


of ſome evil or danger, or of e conſequ antes 8 
SS 
| *WARP, 8. [oeirp; Sax.” Werp, Belg.] the 


thread which croſſes the woof in weaving, 
Te WARP; V. N. [wororpan, Sax. werper, 
Belx.] to change its form by weather or time. 
Atively; to contract or ſhrivel 3 to turn afide 
fromm its true direction, or from Juſtice, Among 
Mariners, to hale a ſhip to a particular place, by 
a 'Fope faſtened to an anchor, againſt the tide or 
wind. | PE ha D 


| "To WA/RRANT,' v. N. [gerantir, Fr.] 


to ſupport, maintain, or atteſt 3 to give autho- 
{rity to; to juſtify 3 to enſure. 

| "WARRANT, S. 4 writ conferring ſome 
right or authority, or giving an officer of juſtice 
the power of detaining or arteſting'; a com- 
miſſion by which a perſon is juſtißed; a right, 
;  WA'RRANTABLE, Adj. that may be 
Rnd wang 57h. 0 

: - WA'RRANTRY, S. in Law, à covenant 
entered into by the ſeller to make good the 
'bargain againſt all perſons and demands, 

WA'RREFN, S. [wwarrande, Belg. garerne, 
Fr.] a kind of park or incloſure for rabbits, or 
hates. VIDS FOR £16 C2057 397, 17 

WA'RRIOR, S. a foldier.  *' © 

WART), S. ſweart, Sax. verte, Belg.] a 
horney excreſcence growing on the hands or 
other parts, 5 3 
| WA'RWICK, S. the county town of War- 
wickſhire, ſtands cn the ter Avon, over 
which it has a ſtone bridge of 12 arches, on an 
aſcent fo tocky on all fides,” that the avenves to 
it are eut thro* the rock; yet it has pleaſant 


g agen bor 


| mezdows to the S. and lofry groves and ſpacigus 


rks to the N. It is pretended to have been 
founded by. Kymbeline, or Cimbeline, who 
flouriſhed in the time of our Sayioyr, and. indeed 
it ſeems to have been eminent in the Roman 
times, It was almoſt conſumed by fire in 
1694; but was magnificently rebuilt by the, 
voluntary contributions of the nation, the ftone 
being dug from the rock on which it ſtands, 
Four ways lead to it, anſwering the four points, 
which terminate in fodr freets meeting in the 
center of the town. It is ſupplied with water 
by pipes from ſprings about half a mile diſtant. 
Here is a caſtle ſtrong both by natute and art, 
being built upon a rock forty fathoms from the 
river, and was formerly of great conſequence; 
time of war. It is now the ſeat of roc 
The town has a"confiderable trade in malt; 
and though populous, has but ,two. pariſhes, 
and yet it has a fine hoſpital; and three charity 
ſchools.” © The 'corporation is governed by a 


of earl to the family of Rich, as it did formerly 
to the Nevil. It hath ſive fairs, viz. on the 
firſt Monday in Lent,” May day, Midſummer, 
St. Bartholomew, and St. Simon and Jude, 


Markets, Tueſday, Friday, and, Saturday- 


Lat. 53 deg. 20 min. lung. 1 deg. 32. min. and 
diſtant from London 88 * # Pant 


put1in.naind of ſocmethintg co be performed or 
ſoi bn. The THe ne : - 5 10 | 


| - WA'RWICKS 


t of Jord Brook. 


mayor, 12 brethren, and 24 burgeſſes, and 
ſends 2 members to parliament, It gives title 


2 8 a co y — 


— ft my e 


. „ oe St ene 0 


ta) 
> 


! wyJty 


W A 


on hou BY b . the N. 207 


W Scaffordihire ; and on the E. by 
Nortbamp:onſpire. lis dimenſions are various, | or 
ſome: making it 40 miles long, and 30 . 
and others 35 miles Jong, and, 26 broad. 
contains about 670,000 acres, 5,bundreds, 17 's 
pariſhes, 17 market towns, about 22,000 

and 153,000 inhabitants. Its air is excellent, 
foil rich, and its chief produce corn, wool, 
wood, its. and e the inhabitants make 
good malt and-cheeſe. This county, tho" fitu- 
5 ſo far from the ſea, 1755 for delight, 
plenty, and conveniences of life, be equalled 


with any in the kingdom, being well watered | 
' with, many rivers anch riyulets ; the principal of | 


the former being the Avon and Tame; and the. 
extenfive iron manufactures carried on at Bir- 
mingham, contributing greatly to its riches, 
This county ſends 
iiz. 2 for the county, and two each for | * 
rentry, 3 and Tamworth, br 


J members to parliament, | 


ar bY 


ö 


WARY wer, WArrdy Sax. 2 
_ var. 1 cautious, ws, or taking care of e 
"WAS, the preter of Be + 


1 noſes 


To WASH, V. A. E 
Belg.] to cleanſe by 2 a le rc. 
Neuterly, to perform the 
water, &c. 

"WASH, 8. 8. a marks; 1 beau- 


053 the liquor. given hogs, cc. The ad of 


hh wetted. 65 
WASP, Sax, ee Lat. gueſpe, 
Fr, 8 in . pes 
1 of a brighter yellow on the body. 
WA'SPISH, Adj. aiy provoked n, 
mahgnant. | 
WA/SSEL, S. [weſe!, Sax. a Lauor 
made of roaſted apples, ſugar and 85 e. 


ing bout. * 
1 Fo WASTE: V. N. E 2 

£, guaſtan, Ital. to. con ame 
Bike fron, 1 to 2 to deſtroy 
or deſolate; to ſpend " without p or advan- 
tage. Neuterly, to dwi 

WASTE, Adi. deſtroyed or Tuined ; dee 
late or uncultivated ; of no uſe. Mage 5 in 
Commerce, is that i ja which articles are entered 
promuſcuouſly, as they occur, without regard to 
debtor or creditor. _ 

WASTE, S. wanton or luxurious conſump- 
tion; loſs ; the act of Ver * We 


uncultivated, or proceed 


10 — 12 


3 


| 


1 


8 


| N — 5 


ORR to cattle, " Among 3 is the 


% 


bind with or form by 


ieved. by the other, | 
WA/TCHET, Adj. Loca, S. blue; 


as 0110 mg 1 . Balg: a fuid, 1 
| 5<larite, and and void of flavour and taſte, confift- - 
ing of ſmall, ſmooth. hard; porous, - ſpherical - 
particles of equal diameters, ſliding; eaũly over / 
ene another's ſurfaces, and wetting the thing 
immerged into it; one of the four elements; 
the - ſea, oppoſed to land; urine; any fluid: 
made of, .dr- reſembling water; the luſtre of a 
diamond. To bold , is uſed: for being 
ſound and tight. 

To WATER, V. N. with water; 
to diverſify with waves, applied to calendering. 
1 to ſhed moiſture. be mauth Waters, 

„ that a perſon e has ee Tonga 
jou re for any thing. 

To WA'TTLE,. V. Aut — Sar. to 
ting twigs. : 
WA'TTLE,'S. ffrom the verb} a 3 


* 


* 


whe be oda ord fleſh that hangs below a 
icock'”s bill; from wwagbe/:n, Belg. to ſhake. 


WAVE, 8. e, Sax. wach, Belg: 
vague, Fr. — — in ſurges, or ſwellings 
above the of the ſurface ; ee a 
ine bending in and qut alternately. 
| To WAVE, v. N. top! 'ay looſely;; to — 
d eee e to fluctuate. Attively, to- 
Jriſe in equalities ; "to. move Looy or to and; 


fro; (p.befpron.y 'to-pat ale or decline for he 
laokng the Raga of 4 Funily, by rubbing then preſent. 


To WA'VER,. v. N. fefa Sax.] ts, 
play or move looſely to and fro. Applied to 


e mind, to be unſettled, undetermined, or t 


fluctate between two opinions. 

To WAWL, v. N. [wa, Sax. grief; Ser 
[rut to cry, howl, or make a loud gone 
pr of diftreſs: uſed in e 

WAX, S. [wer, Sax. ers, Dan waa 2. 


| zacks, Belg.] the thick tenacious matter ; 


which bers farm. ther cells; ang tenacious 


matter, 
[2 Td WAX, v. a. to ſmear, rud, cores, os 
join with wan. 

To WAX, v. N. wah | Goth. an. 
Sax. ] to increaſe in bulk, height, or age. 


WAY, 5. „Sar. werb, | 
U leads . place; Ae ao 


journey ; cnurſe. 5 
ing 2 uſed with make, : Paſſage or roam 


to paſs ; retreat or Jubmiſhon, after grve. Ten- 


dency to any meaning; method or cuſtom pe- 


culiar to a perſon. By che way, implies with - 
out neceſſary connection with what precedes. 
To go ar come one's way ar Toys, is to come Or + 


| zo along without turther delay, No non, : 
ways is ſornetimes uſed inſtead of wiſe, « No. 


wap a match.“ 


Suit. o 
WAYEA'RING,. Adj..t 


To WA'YLAY, V. A. to watch in order ct 


.þ to ſeiae. 
WAIYWARD, A. 7 — woe, . 

} froward or perverſe. 
* Made uſed when we mention: 


of one or more perſons in conjuse- 
tion 


Ko 
— Belg] 


= 
IAB, s. {woln, . the merk * by? 
WEALD, WALD; or WALT, in compo- 


r 


tour ; 

n 
or ſpend: tediouſly, uſed | habit 
lee thine. To 


A 


tina; fatigued; or incommoded: 
ES Ai. [weregy Suns wearer, ben 
——— v. ume; to feige 


| „. Sax] the win. 


a" Sax. } e 
to heat or cold, wet or dryneſs. 
To 8 V. A. to un 
Followed 


op- 
— endure @ as'10 


yy = hard weather. 
 WIATHEREGCK, S. an artificial code 

or yiawe-fet on a ſpive, which ſhews che point || 

from-whenes tbe wind blows, 


ther. 
WEATHER -THERWISK. Adj. 
2 9 


— * 
[preter wers r 


To WEAVx, v. A. 
bee, eure, or h] we- 


ed; 
Jon, Sax. | to bm any ſtuff in a loom with a 


n 


makes woollen or 


| hindert the ſight. 


| 2 with wedges z 


Tear on [| T6 


|] WEE/DINESS, S. abounding with-weeds, 


WEATHERBEATEN, Ad. harrafied by, | 


A | 


[Og anche —_—_ the 


WE I 
| into another, Newtecly, to worlt with « futile 


| at a loom. 
c one who 


WEAVER, 8. 
| WEB; 8. rwebba, Sax, 
woven; ati © er tenets * hn 
terwoven with each other; a' of film that 


WE'BFOOTED A 

LE led Ad. 6 
To WED, A — Sax} ks 

or join in Jags; ee 


a I -«= «a cu. .T 


we | long continuance. 


WEDDING, 8. the marriage ceremony ; 
a marriage, E 
„ Belg,] 


WEDGE, 8. — K. | 
one of the R powers, 6b ing of a 


body with 2 ſharp edge, continually growing 
4 and aſed in cleaving timber. A mak of 


To WEDGE; v. N. to faten or free 


WE'DLOCK, 8. Ln Sax, nnd lar, 5 


* 
WEDNESDAY, 8 [pronovnced ans, 
en ** Sax. odenſay, Dan. — 


from Jr e108 or din a 

\fourth day of 

8 Froving. 8 32 e or 
Ig 

plants. Figuratively, to free from” any thing 


5 8. Age Ser.] a Bonis or rank 
1 rap reno tom noxious 
noxious, or from an ill habit. 


; WEEK, 8. Lotte, Sax. n 
ſpace of ſevett days. 

WERRK- DAT, S. an 
Which work is done, op | to S 
3 WEEL, 8. woxel, Sax.] a 3 ? 
ſnare for fiſh, of willow twigs; geben 


frm with, e 
2 . rt 
8 4. „ Sax: e 


9 on 


or wweeped ;  Doeopen, 
wh. ſorrow by-tears z to ſhed* tears, Ac- 
tvely. e lament with tears; to ſhed 
moiſture, or abound wich wer. 
|  WEE/PER, 85 otheds tears ; a white 
botder worn on the fe man's Vac 
| for firſt mou 
To WEET, V. N. 
Roitan . Belg. 


CA hs: 
WPVIL, S. [wivel, Teut. 2 ſmall black 

vorm that d yo corn and 

ö W EI 3 arve, Fr. wofa, wy — 


r woot or ute; 


cloth; from weffn. Sax. 
To WEI V. A. J aal. ttt 
'Belg,] to find the weight of Sth at * ſcales; 
equal in weight. lied to uncl br, to tale 
. To examine „ in the mind. Fel- 
lowed mn down, to over-baHlinee, or exceed is 
weigh irnportince;' To overburden or & 
— &Mc difficukies, Neuterly, to cc 
— fl weight, To be looked on as import, 


ed by with. 
ä folow Wicht 


pal. Sclav. 9 found 
4 a Ly which | 9 are ex- 
amined in ſcales j 4 ponderous or heavy. ns; 


fink, or conferring 


Pelg. ] received with kindneſs, or care; plea- * 

by being preſent. 
WEL/COME, the ceremony paid to 2 

vificant'at His Arft appearance ; kind reception. | 
To WELCOME, V. A. to receive. with 


1 
the 4 which bodies tend towards the or * | aa. 
center; p. _ 2 Wnt. 1 3 . 
WEIGH rant, | wor” e l 
WELCOME, A. *. e, | WHALE, 8. —. . 


ee . e.... . 
e. from: w a — 


"WHARFACE —— 1 
or ſhipying goods at a wharf. 22 


kindneſs.  WHA/RFINGER, 5. theownerf awharf; 
WELFARE, 8. inefs ; ? one employed in ſhipping and landing 
WELKIN,” 8. [walten, Sax. _ the | WHAT; Pow. eons Sox. dur, Belg. } 

ſky. that which, ; part. Lid to- intreauce a 
WELL, 8. (alk; wat, Sax.] ſpring or | queſtion, it all e natute of aay thing; 


fountain; "a deep nacrow pit of water ; . | 
vity in which ftairs are placed... | 

WELL, Adj. is good health ; happy ; con- 
venient; proper. 4 

WELL, Adv. will, Goth. wel, Sax. woe, | 
Belg. vel, If.] in health; in a filful, prop, 
= good manner. A Toll as, uſed} 


3 im aber witb. Well 

„ fignifies nearly, or almoſt.” This word is 

vid in compoſition to pres any thing right, | an 
proper, lendable, | or free from de- | 


ſect. 

WELT, S. a border, guard or - edging... 

ToWELTER, V.N. — Sax... wwel- | 
*. " Belg, ] to roll in water, mire, blood, or 
any it ; , 

WEN, S. [ Sar. a fleſhy or callous excreſcence | 
growing on different parts of the body. 

WENCH, S. Cwencle, Sa.] a young wo- 
man. At preſent generally applied to a * 
fitute. * 

To WEND, V. N. [necfan, Sax.] to go and | 
paſs to and from. Obſolete. 

WERE, the plural of Nu, the preter im- 
perfect of Fe; from ren, plural of Was, the 
imperfect of Bean, Sax. Likewiſe the imperfect 
fingular and plural of the optative, potential | 
and e moods ofthe ſame verb.. 

WERTH, WEOR or WYRTH, in 
the names of places, Ggm: farm, court, or vil- | 
lage, and are derived from weorthig, Sax. ; 

WEST, S. {Sax.. and Belg. wear, If.] 
that point of the heavens where the ſun ſets 


Ween in the nor. 


I — 


\ "> 


WHEAT,..S. {4peat:,. Sax. werd, Belg. 
the grain of which hxead is generaliv — 
WHEATEAR, 8. 2 — 2 
delicate focd.... 
WHE/ATEN, Adi, eee — . 
To WHEE/DLE, V. 4. do c 
words or flattering geſtures-. 
WHEEL, S. Cel, Sax. iel, Bae.) 1 


circular body that turns round” upon an u; 


an inſtrument on which criminals aretortured. 
To WHEEL, V. N. to move on Wheeler 


| torn on a center ; . turn 10 fetch a compaſs. 


Actively, to put into a circular courſe - 
. WHEEZLBARROW, 8. 2a carriage drivien 


forwane by by deo hancles, and having — 


To WHEEZE. V. N. 
3 with — (ron 9 
awhrifan, "Sox. 


To WHELM, V. A. 
n, M.}] to cover with — 
cannot be thrown off, generally applied to 
ter ; to throw upon ianmething ſo 4s to coder ur 


— IT 5- mmmh 


wards. 
WHELP, 8. Tsp, Beg 233 al. 


| 2waſp, Swed. ] the young of a ang or beaſt WE 


prev. 3 — 
To WHELP, V. X. W 
applied to beaſts of prey. © _— 
WHEN, Adv. at that or wh ſer 
the time. Uſed interroxativelyy — 8 
ben as, fignifies, at the time har. 


rr | 


| the ſame manner as d figure here from wh 


1 — Þ 


WHERE, Adv. at de * — 


ws 
* 
— * 


"= 
= — 


HEAKLUPON, . on 
To WHE'RRET, v. A. [cor-upted 1 


= 


2 


I * 
* £ 
2 0 
* F 
5 4 
” _ ? 


44 ** 
3 4 f . ? 
« * 
N 4 - 
—_—_— | 


#5 
9 
85 


nn TEN * Y „ 


—— * 


W HI 
WHE RR, I. from ferry, of faran, Sax. ] 
a light ſmall boat uſed on rivers, 
To WHET, V. A. [hwettan, Sax. wootten, 
Belg. veeter, Teut,] to ſharpen any inſtrument 
by rubbing it on a hone, &c, To give an edge 
or make angry, | % 
WHET, S. the ect of giving an edge; any 
thing that promotes appetite or hunger. 
WHE'THER, [brother, Sax.] uſed in a 
disjunctive propoſition or queſtion, to ſet one 
part of the ſentence in oppoſition to the other, 
and to affirm or deny, even though the other 
part do not hold good. | of 
WHE'THER, Pron. which of the two, 


WHE'TS'TONE, S. a ſtone on which any 1 


—_ 
7 


thing is ſharpened by rubbing. 5 

WHEY, S. [Llweg, Sax, wey, Belg.] the 
thin ſerous part of milk, ſeparated from the 
curds. FRY: 
WHICH, Pron. [hwila, Sax. wwelk, Belg.] 
a word uſed in narratives to expreſs things named 
before, in order to avoid the repetition of the. 
ſame things : form-rly applied to perſons —_ 
wiſe, as may be ſeen by the firſt ſentence in the 
Lord's prayer in Engliſh, * Our Father ⁊obicb 
art in Heaven, but at preſent diſuſed in that 
ſenſe. This word is likewiſe uſed as a demon- 
ſtrative and interrogative. It ſometimes has 
whoſe in the genitive caſe, _ 8 

WHIFF, S. [chwyth, Brit.] a blaſt, or puff 
of wind. 

To WHVFFLE, V. N. to move as if driven 
to and fro by the wind; to play on tE fife. 

_ WHVIFEFLER, S. one that blows ftrongly ; 
one that plays on the fife ; a mere trifler; a pi- 
tiful, mean, ſorry fellow; a young freeman 
who attends the companies of London on the 
Jord- mayor's day. | 
WII, S. [hwee, Sax. ] whey ; a party for- 
merly oppoſite to the court. Burnet ſhews the true 
original of this word to be owing to the zwi gg“ 
mores, or carriers in Scotland, who were con- 
tractedly called ⁊viggs, receiving their name from 
evhbiggam, a word they uſed in driving their 
horſes... _. | | 

WHILE, S. [formerly written gubile, from 
exweill, Goth. ] time; a ſpace of time. 

WHILES, or WHILST, Adv, during the 
time that; as long as. ot 

WHIM, S. a freak, caprice, or odd fancy. 

To WHVYMPER, V. A. ¶vimmeren, Teut.] 

to cry without making ary loud noiſe. TY 
WHIMSICAL, Adj. capricious ; fanciful ; 
fantaſtical. | N 
 WHUYMSY, S. an odd fancy or caprice. 
To WHINE, V. N. [zwanian, Sax. oc n, 
Belg. creyno, Brit.] to lament in a low voice; 
to drawl out any ſound. * 
WHINE, S. a plaintive noiſe, f 
To WHINNY, V. N. io make a noiſe like 
a horſe, 8 | 
To WHIP, V. A. [hwropan, Sax. wiffen, 
Belg.] to ſtrike with any thing tough like a 
thong, cord or twig ; to ſew ſliglitly; to laſh; 
to take any thing ſuddenly or nimbly. Neu- 
terly, to move nimbly, £7, | 


ZTo"WHIRL, V. A, ſhweorfian, Sax, wir. 
bel-n, Belg.] to turn round rapidly, Neuter],, 
to run round ſwiftly, t 

- WHIRL, S. a quick and violent circular mo- 


tion. | : 4h ' 

WHIRLPIT, | or WHFRLPOOL, s. : 
[-Lyrſpole, Sax. ] a place in the water where it 
moves circularly, and draws every thing that : 


comes near it into its center. 
WHURLWIND, S. à ſtormy wind moving ; 
circularly, 1 9 | 
WHISK, 8. [whiſchen, Teut.] a ſmall 
hand-beſom ; a part of a woman's dreſs cover. 
ing the boſom, - af . 
To WHISK, V. A. [wiſchen, Teut.] to yh 
clean with a whiſk 3 to move nimbly. 
WHISKER, S. the hair growing on the 


upper lip ſo long as to be curled. 9 
WHVSKING, Adj. great; ſwinging; © A 
wh:ſking lye. . 0 | 
WHVSPER, V. N. ſwwhiſperen, Bel.] to G 
ſpeak. ſo low to a perſon as not to be heard by 
another, Actively, to ſpeak to in a low voice, Fe 
WHI'SPER, S. a low ſoft voice. Bi 
HIST, Adj. Interject. and Verb. When 11 
uſed as a verb, it implies, are filent ; when L 
uſed as an adjective, ftill or ſilent; and when wi 
as an interſection, be ſtill or attentive, 1 
WHIST, S. a game at cards, ſo called from uk 
its requiring ſilence, and deep attention, \ 
To WHISTLE, V. N. { hwy/ian, Sar. red 
fliulo, Lat.] to form a kind of muſical ſound by ok 
contracting the lips together, ſo as to leave a \ 
{mall round aperture between them; to make hot 
a ſound with a ſmall wind inſtrument; to ſound pra 
ſhrill, IR es ; | ; 
WHIT, S. [vihr, Sax. awwbit, Belg.) 8 
paint, or jot; the leaſt perceptible quantity. y 
WHITE, Adj. [ hwit, Sax. 2v:t, Belg. ow! Gol 
Goth. ] having ſuch an appearance as is formed bt 
from a mixture of a coloured rays of light; 15 
ſnowy; pale; pure or unſpotted; innocent. * 
To WHITE, or WHI (TEN, V. A. to make wat 
white, or like ſnow: in colour. fa 
WHI'THER, Adv, ;{cwva, Goth, 6vya7, v 
Sax. Kuda, Ruſſ.] uſed interrogatively, to what ig 
place? Uſed relatively, to which place? cute 
WIITTLOW, S. {from Sevit, Sax. and fun, wit 
111. ] a.ſselling with a-white head, ariſing eithe with 
between the two ſkins, or the periofieuan and tit firais 
bone. e yoke 4 1 ö a ving 
To WHIZ, v. N. [from the ſound] u eien 
make a loud humming noiſe, W 
'; WHO, Pron. [cxva, cæuo, Goth. cba, du. wins 
vie, Belg. ] a word uſed to imply relation, ſub- * 
ſtituted in the room of a proper name, and i guigh 
ways applied to petſons. In the phlique case W 
makes: em; but coboſe is often ufed in it havin 
genitive of this word, as well as of wöch. k Nur 
is generally uſed in aſking a queſtion, is the fim W 
in both. numbers, and when uſed in the ov tent, 
caſes, is placed before a+ verb. He 53 To 
« man ⁊u hart I ſaw.” «+ From <obon 1 the fi 
ce tyrant hd the due of birth.“ Shak. WI 
ee was the man to ), I game it. In wo WI 
tions it is ſet before the prepoſition by Wi a wor 


+ WHUPHAXD, $,.the advantage over ano- 
ther. . 4 4 8 f 


is governed: Num did vou g9 guith 14 


à woman whole huſband is dead. 


LL” - 


caſe, improperly, for 2v59m: A We are much 
1e at a loſs 20h civil power belongs to. Locke. 

WHOE VER, Pron. any one, without li- 
mitation or exception. | RE 

WHOLE, Adj. vag, Sax. heal. Belg.] 
all ; containing every ene; uninjured or unim- 
paired; cured of any wound or diſeaſe. 

WHOLE, S. all the parts of which a thing 
is compoſed. OO alt 

WHO'LESALE, S. in large qu»ntities. 

WHO/LESOME,. Adj. f hei/ſam; Belg. 
ſeylſam, Teut. hat. Sax.) found. Orthodox 
or agreeable to ſcripture, applied to doctrine. 
Contributing to, or preſerving health; kind. 
« | rannot make you a wwhol:ſame anſwer,” | 
Shak; The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. _ | 

WHO'LLY, Adv,” intirely ; completely. 

WHOM, the oblique cafes of roba, both in 
the ſingular and plural numbers. From ce amm, 
Goth. k:»m, Ruff, toms, Boh. 

WHORE, S. [hure, ber, Sax. hoere, Belg. 
la, Boh. Pol. Flem. turba, Dalm. carve, 
Epir.] a woman who grants unchaſte favours to 
men, apy ' | 

To WHORE, V. N. to converſe unchaſtly 
with the other ſen. | 

WHO/REDOM,'S. the act of converſing 
unchaſtly with the other ſex. 

WHY, Adv. [Dr, ferbiævi, Sax, ] for what 
reaſon ? uſed interrogativeiy, For which reaſon, 
or what reaſon ? uſed relatively. | 

WI, in the compoſition of names, fignifies 
holy, from verbs, Goth, 2, Sax. what, 
Fran, weg. Perſ. thus 2oibert ſigniſies one 
eminent for holineſs, from wor, holy, and barrbe, 
Coth, illuſtrious or ſplendid. 

WIC, or WICH, in the names of places, 
"enifies either a village, caſtle, or a bay made 
by the winding banks of a river; from vb, Sax. 
and in the fame ſenſe are uſed ert, Goth. 
roter, Pol. woes, Port. and Bob. waſſ. Sclav. 


| waſſzlo, Croat :+ from which laſt word waſſal, 


ſeems to be properly derived. 

WFCKED, Adj. 2vicca, Sax. an enchan- 
ter; ewecan, Sax. to oppreſs; wircax, Sax. to 
curſe ; wwiced, wweeed, ⁊piced, Sax. crooked : 


| which laſt ſeems to be no bad derivation, as a 


wicked perſon is one who deviates from the 
ſtraight and direct path of moral rectiĩtude.] Li- 
ving in habitual contrariety to the laws of God; 
givento ee. 45 
WVCKER, Adj. [vyce, Dan, a twiz ; 
diggen, Belg.] made of ſmall twigs. 
WICKET, S. [vicked, Brit. wicles, Belg. 
guighet, Fr.] a ſmall gate. 6 e 
WIDE, Adj. [Sax.” woyat, Belg.] broad; 
having a great ſpace included between the fides. 
Figur «tively; far from the point. 
; WiDE, Adv. at a diſtance ; with great ex- 
ent, | : 
To WFDEN, v. A. to increaſe extent from 
the fides 3 to extend. Neuterly, to grow wide. 
WIDE/NESS, S. extenſion in breadth. 
WIDOW, S. vida, Sax. wide, Belg. 


* 


WIL 


| To WIDOW, V. A. to deprive of a hof- 


| band ; to rob or ftrip of any thing dear or good. 
WIDOWER, S. one who has loft his wife. 

WEDOWHOOD, 8. {from wide and bad 
or 5934, Sax. ] the ſtate of a widow. 

WIDTH, S. breadth, or extenſion from one 
' fide to the other: a low word. 7 

To WIELD, V. A. fpronounced weed. 
valdan, Goth. wealdan, Sax.] to manage or 
uſe a ithout obſtruction, as being not too heavy. 
 WVERY, Adj. [ſee Firy] made of wire; 
drawn into wire; wet or morſt ; from ohr, 
Sax, a pool. A filverdrop hath fallen En 
© to that n thoufand wiery friends 
4 Doglow themſelves in fociable grief. Shak. 

WIFE, S. [plural, zorves ; wvif, Sax. wif, 
Beig.] a woman that has a huſband ; a married 
woman, Cs 

WIG, uſed in the end of names, fignifies 
war, or hero; from wiga. Sax. 

WIG, S. ſcontracted from Periavig, or Pe- 
r:ke.] a covering made of hair for the head; a 
Kind of cake, called kewiſe a bun. | 

WIGHT, S. {v:/br, Sax. ] a man, or per- 

"fon. Obſolete. | ; 
WIGHT ISLAND, part of the county of 
Southampton, and ſeparated from it by a narrow 
channel, is about 20 miles long, and 12 broad. 
It conſiſts of good arable and paſture grounds, 
hil's and valleys, woods and champain, and is 
equal to any part of England, of the ſame di- 
mentions, either in the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, 
or pleaſantneſs of the ſituation. The chief town 
is Newport, 

WIHT, in the compoſition of names, is bor- 
rowed from the Saxons, and fignifies ftrong, _ 
nimble, or lufty, , | 

WILD, Adj. [Sax. werli, Belg. ] not 
tame ; furious or fierce, Propagated by nature, 
oppoſed to cultivated. Deſart, oppoſed to in- 
habited. Without art or elegance; merely 
imaginarv. | 

WILD, 8. a defart or tract not cultivated or 
inhabited. _ 

To WELDER, V. A. to loſe or puzzle in a 
pathleſa or intricate place. 

W#LDERNESS, S. a defart or place unin- 
babited or uncultivated. Milton uſes this v ord 
for 20i/dneſs. © The paths and bow'rs, our 
joint hands — will keep from wilderneſs.” 
Par. Le. In Scripture, it is applied to any 
tract but thinly inhabited. — 4h | 
W'ILDGOOSE-CHASE, S. a fruitleſs pur- 


i ſuit. 


WYLDNESS, S. the ſtate of a deſart, and 
unculttvated place: Fierceneſs or diſcompoſure, 
applied to the looks of a perfon. Levity of beha- 
viour. : 

WILE, S [ Sax. wiel, If}, ] a deceit; ſtrata- 
gem, or fly trick. 

WYLFUL, Adj. [from vill and full] ſtub- 
born; not hearkening tc reaſon or perſuaſion 
done or ſuffered by deſign. 7 
_ WVTYLFULNESS, S. ſtubborneſs. 

WILL, S. [rosa, Sax. ile, Belg. cteyllis, 
B it, rig, walga, Goth. wick, Boh. wwole, 


| Pol. g or du, Span.] that active power 


Hh h 2 which 


| WIN WIN 
which the ming has 10 order the cotfideration | ativantage, Uſed with upon, to influence, gain 
of any idea, or forbearing to confider it, determi- | ground, or overpower, 0M 
ning it to do or forhear any action, or prefer To WINCE, V. N. [gawoingo, Brit.] to 
one before another; command; e 3 kick with pain. To kick in order to throw of 
an inſirument-by which a perſon diſpoſes of hie | a rider, applied to beaſts of carriage. 
property after death Compounded with good, it WINCH, S. [gaincber, Fr.] an inſtrument 
fignifits favour, kindneſs, or right intention; held in the band, by which a wheel is turned 
but compounded with 14. malice, © | round, Rants 0; gy 4 

To WILL, V. A! fwvi/pan, Goth. willan,, To WINCH, V. A. See Minte. 
Sax. willen, Belg. ] to bend our ſouls'to the ha WINCHESTER, W. lon. 1. 24. lat. gr, 
ving or doing what appears to be good 4 to com- 6, the capital city of Hampſhire, ſituated on the 
mand in a poſitive manner. It is commonly uſed] river Itchin, 66 m. S. W. of London. It is 
as an auxiliary verb to expreſs the future tenſe, | che ſee of a biſhop, and elects two members of par- 

_ and is diſtinguiſhed from Gall, which generally liament, There is a fine college and ſchool here, 

impliesa command in the ſecond or third perſons, | endowed with a large revenue, 'founded bv the 
but un only foretels or hin's that ſomething is | yenerable William of Wickham, who alſo foun- 
about to happen which depends on a perſon's | 8&d New- College in Oxford, whither the ſcholars 
free choice. Again, all in the firſt perſon, | of this ſchoolare ſent, when they are qualified for 
fimply expreſſes à future action or event, but | the univerſity, and are entitled to fellowſhips 
evil! promiſes or threatens, -: h . 4 there: It has four fairs, viz.. firſt Monday in 

WILLE and VPELI, in the compoſition of | Lent 3 5th and 22d July; and October 1;, 
names, ſignifies many, and is borrowed from | Market-days, Wedneſday and Saturday, 
the Sax ns. Thus Villimus, Willtam, from WIND, S. [vind, Sax. and Belg. proyrr, 
ci, many, and belm, a helmet, or defence | Brit. <vinds, Goth. windur, Il. of vwaian, 
for the head, ſignifies, a protector or defender Goth. to blow] a ſenſible motion of the air; 


o 


of many, Vo | the direction ot the air to any point; breath; 
- WVLLING, Adj. inclined or not averſe to] any thing infignificant, particularly applied to 
do a thing; ready or condeſcending. threats. Wind of airy threats, Par. Loft. 
WILTSHIRE, S. an Engliſn c:.unty bounded ] To tale or have the Mind of, fighifies to have the 
by Oloceſterſhire on the N. by Berkſhire and | aſcendancy or advantage of, To take Wind, ap- 
Hampthire on the E. by Dorſetſhire on the S. plied to ſecrets, implies their being diſcloſed or 
and by Somerſetſhire on the W. is about 39 made public. > 
miles long, and 30 broad, and about 140 in cir- | To WIND, V. A. the i is pronounced long. 
cumference and contains 29 hundreds, 23 mar- Preter and part. paſſ. wvoundy windan, Sax. coin- | 
krt-towns, 304 pariſhes, about 28, o houſes, den, Belg. ] to blow or ſound by the breath; to 
and 878, oco inhabitants, and ſends 34 members | turn round. After turn, to regulate in its courſe. 
to parhtament, viz. two for the county, and two | To manage by ſhifts ; to follow by the ſcent ; 
each for Saliſbury, Wilton, Downton, Hinton, | to change or alter; To enfold, entwiſt or en- 
Heyteſbury, Weſbury, Calne, Devizes, Chip- | circle. Uſed with our, toextricate from any dif- 
penham, Malmſbury, Cricklade, Great Bed -- ficulty. - 7o wind up, to bring to a ſmall com- | 
win, Ludgerſha}l, Old Sarum, Wooton- Baſſet, paſs; to raiſe by means of a winch or key; to 
and Marlborough. The air is healthy; and this | raiſe by degrees; to put in order by a certain end 
county is remarkable for its fine downs and the for regular action. Neuterly, to alter or change; 
vaſt number of ſhcep fed on them, the wool | to turn or twiſt round; to move round; to move 7 
whereof is manufactured by the natives, which | in crooked lines; from vfndur, IN. crooked, | 
makes it one of the greateſt cloathing counties To be extricated from any difficulty or perplexity, | 
in England. The capital city, Saliſbury, is * r followed by out of. | 5 | 
on an extenſive plain, 20 miles over, "} WINDBOUND, Adj. hindred from failing 
WILY, Aj. full of ſtratagem; fly ; cun- | by contrary winds. ee | 
ning | 5 WIND ER, S. an inſtrument or perſon by 
WIFMBLE, 8. ſwinpel from wwimmelen, which any thing is turned round; In Botany, 2 
Belg. ] an infrument with which holes are be- plant that twiſts itſelf round others. 
„ F I "WENDFALL, S. fruit blown down from a 
WIMPLE, S. [guimple, Fr.] a hood or tree. „ . 
weil. © © The 2oimples or criſping pins.“ If. ii. | WINDING, S. [winder, III.] any crooked 
22. Obſolete. „ lor bending path. Er 5 
WIN, uſed in the compound names of men,, WI NDING SHEET, S. a ſheet in which 
Genifies war or ſtrength; from ain, Sax. Some- | the dead are wrappe d. 
times it implies popularity, from wiru, Sax. | WUPNDLASS, S. a handle by which a rope 
dear or beloved. And in the names of places de- | or lace is wound round a cylinder; a handle by 
notes a battle fought there {| which a wheel is turned, © | 
Te WIN, V. N. I preter and paſf. won; | WINDOW, S. [windue,” Dan. ] an apertv'* 
wojnna, Sax. winun, Belg.] to conquer or gain] in a building, by which light and air are let into 
by conqueſt ; to gain the victory in a conttſt or | a Yoom, F + 
tame ; tij obtain or overpower by ſuperior charms | To WINDOW, v. A. to furniſh * ; 
or perfuakons, Neuterly, to gain the victory or.] windows; to place at a window. Wou T 
iR. 259 inne 1193339 6 e e thou be wwindaw'd in great Rome. 10 
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break into 
« gend d raggedneis.”” Shak. 
WI'NDPIPE, S. the aperture through which | * 


1. 


61S 
; r 


we breathe. 
WIN'DWARD, Adi. towards the wind. 
WYNDV, Adj. conſiſting of wind ; next 


the Wot; empty, * tem- 


WINE, S. [win, Tax. vim, Belg. viuum, 
Lat. ] a liquor made of the juice of the grape ſer- 
mented ; liquor made of fermentation of vegeta- | 
bles. 

WING, 8. [gebroing, Sax. zoinge, Dan. ] 
that part of a bird by which. it flies; Hoh + 
fan of a winnow. In Botany, the angle formed 


between the ſtem and leaves of a plant. In War, | 


the two extreme bodies on the ſides of an army. 
A ES the two fides of a building. 

o WING, V. A. to furniſh with wings to 
enable to fly ; to ſupply an army with fide bo- 
dies. Neuterly, to paſs by flight. 

To WINK, V. N. fwwincian, Sax. winclen, 
Belg, ] to ſhut the eyes. Figuratively, to paſs by | 
a fault, without taking notice of it, 

WINE, 8. 3 the eye. 

 WUNNING, Part. attractive; over - power- 
ing by charms. 

WINNING, S. a ſum won at any game. 

To WYNNOW, V. A. ſwoindrian, Sax. 
van, Lat. ] to ſeparate by means of wind; to 
ſeparate grain from the chaff; to fan, or Four 
with the wings. W7 0 . 
« air.“ Par. Left. Figuzatively, to fift, examine, 
or ſeparate. 
WINTER, S. [Sax. Dan. Teut. and Belg. ] 
_he cold ſeaſon of the year. 

To WYNTER, V. N. to paſs the winter. 

To WIPE, V. A. [wipan, Sax. ] to rub 
ſoftly, or cleanſe by rubbing foftly z to ftrike off 
gently. Uſed with our, to efface 

WIPE, S. the act of cleanfing ; a. blow or 
ſtroke, _ 

WIRE, S. [wirer, 11 metal drawn i into 
ſlender threads. 
to ſpin into un- 
neceſſary length. 

WISDOM, 5. nk Sax. DI, Dan.] 
the act of the underftanding, by which it finds 
out the beſt ends, and the beſt means of attain- 
ing them, 

WISE, Adj Lin wiſe, Sax. dit, Dan. 
and Belg. ]\kiltul in finding out the beſt ends and 
the beſt means of attaining them; grave, or 
betokening wiſdom. © Eminent in 2 de- 
« port. 

WI'SEACRE, S. Tri chexger, Belg.] a 
perſon of dull — * | 


wiſdom without 1 1 & 7 
ſro: Lian, to have 


To WISH, 
a ſtrong and defire for the exiſtence or 
poſſeſſion of any way: Uſed with well, to fa- 
vour, Adtively,, to > is or long for * fu- 
ture or abſent good. 

WISH, S. a longing defire. 


ing, 


within; in a ſtate of 


WI IT 
Adj. attentive ; full of thought; 


WTSTFUL,. 
| grave. «I caft many z 0%, __ 8 


tc Took.” Gulliver. 

WIT, S. git, Sax. fromwrtan,Sax. | 
er operation of the mind, pany e — 
thoſe ideas with quickoeſs and varity that have 
any reſemblance or congruity, and thereby mak- 
ing pleaſant pictures and viſions agreeable to the 
mind; ſentiments produced by quickneſs of 
fancy, and raiſing pleaſure in the mind; genius; 
ſenſe, In the plural, a ſtate wherein the un- 
der ſtanding is found. _ 

WITCH, S. [wicce, "= Ia woman ſuppoſed 


the | to practiſe unlawful arts, by which the imagi- 


nations of others are diſturbed. | 
WITCHCRAFT, S. the practice of witches. 
© WITH, prep. Lib, Sax. mtb, Goth. ed, 
Gr. ] by, applied to note the cauſe, inftrument, 
or means by which any thing is done. Some- 
times it denotes union, conjunction or fociety. 
\*© There is no living with thee. Tatler. Some- 
| times it Ggnifies mixture. © Put a little vinegar 
* <vith oil. Sometimes it implies oppofition, 
or againſt. e The Marquis of Granby fought 
«© with the French. Amongft, © Intereft is 
ber name cuith men below. Dryd. Together, 
or inſeparably. With her flouriſhed and 
& 2th her they die. Pope. Followed by 
that or this, immediately after. With that, 
e the God his darling phantom calls. Garth. 
| WITHA'L, Adv. along with the reſt; 
likewiſe ; at che ſame time. Sometimes uſed 
inſtead of 2oith, ' 4 What Gad loves and de- 
lights in, and is pleaſed æithal. Tillor. 

To WITHDRA'W, V. A. [from with or 
wither, Sax. and draw] to take back or deprive - 
of; to call away, or make to retire. Neuterly, 
to retire or retreat. 

WYTHE, 5. 2 willow twig; a band, or 
band of twigs ; from wthe.. Sax. 

To WPTHER, V. N. to fade or grow fap- 
les. Figuratively, to wafte or pine away. Ac- 
tively, to make to fade, ſhrink or decay, for 
want of moifture, 

To WITH-HO'LD, v. A. [from witb and 
Bold. ] to refrain, hold back, or keep from 
action; to ketp back or refuſe. 

| WITHIN, Prep. [ withinnan, Sax. ] in the 
inner part of. Within the compaſs, or not beyond, 
applied to place and time. 

WITHIN, Adv. in the inner parts; in the 
ſoul] or mind. | 
WITHOUT, Prep. 4 Sax. 1 not 

ſence, or privation; 
void of; unleſs or except; beſides or not includ- 


out of 
doors; externally. | 
WITHOUT. Conjunct. unleſs; if not; 
ex . 
To WITHSTAND, v. A. [preter, _—_ | 
Hod; withlandian, Sax. ] to oppoſe, reſiſt, or 
conteſt with. | 
WPFTLING, S. La diminutive of wir] a per- | 
ſon who: pretends to wit without grounds. . | 


ing 3 on the outfide.-. 
WITHOUT, Adv, on the 8 


WI SI UL, Adj. longing, expreſſive of "Th | 


WISP, S. [Swed. and old 2 (al 
bundle of hay 65 ſtraw. Eels. 


WITNESS, S. [ wirngſe, Sax. ] a teſtimo- 
ny ; a maps who gives his evidence or teſtimo- 
i 


crſſive grief. 


feminate. 


“ foreſt wild. Par. Lo. Obſolete. 
IO WONDER, V. N. {pronounced wunder; 
from eomndrian, Sax. <vonderen, Belg. <oundern, 


WONDER, S. | Belg: xvunder, Sax. wonder, 
Teut.F any thing which cauſes ſurpriſe by its 

- ftrangeneſs 7 ſurpriſe cauſed by ſomething. un- After Keep 
66.159 i bromiſe. After give, a fignsl. After bring; 


Irrrrian, Sax. giavcoren, Belg.] to be accuſ- 


d 


ie 


for or againſt a thing. 71 4 toitneſt, 


implies effectually, or to a high and extravagant 
degree, | TE 
To WITNESS, V. A. to atteſt; to ſub- 
ſcribe one's name to a writing, in order to atteſt 
its being authentic. Neuterly, to atteſt the 
truth of a thing. | : | 
: WUVTNESS, Interject. an exclamation uſed. 
at the beginning of a ſentence, te imply that a 


particular perſon or thing are evidences of the 


truth of any aſſertion, 3 
WITTIN GLX, Adv. [from ian, Sax. ] 
knowingly, by defign, or with deliberition, 
WITTOL, S. [Sax.] a perfon who x nows 
his wife to be unchaſte, but connives at it, 
WFTTY, Adj. judicious ; ingenious full 
ef wit. 4 113 
To WIVE, V. to marry. : 
WIVES, the plural of ci f. 
* WIZARD, S. [from'wvi/e, or wi/can, Belg. ] 
formerly uſed for a perſon of extenfive know- 
Ieege; at preſent uſed only ina bad ſenſe, and ap- 
plied to a conjurer. . a 
WOE, or WO, S. [wa, Sax. ] the cauſe of 
ſorrow, or milcry ; a ſtate of miſery, often uſed 
In threaten'ings,-as 2vor be; 200e 15, 


 WO'FUL, Adj, full of forrow ; cauſing ex- 


: 


* WOLD, in the compound names of places, 
ſigniftes a plain pen country; from 2v.ld,, Sax. 
a plain having no woods. h 2h 
WOLF, S. [pronounced 2woo?f, from wolf, 
Dan. ww} a beat of prey much retembling a 
dog. In Medicine, an cating or cotroding ulcer, 
Figuratively, a man of a ravenouis diſpoſition, 
WO'LFISH, Adj. ravenous; cruel ; re- 
fembling a welf in qualities. © © 
WOMAN, S, {in the plural cb, pro- 
nounced men; from wormmen, or wwiſman, 
Sax.] the ſemale of the human face; a female 
attending more particularly on a lady. fe 
To WO'MANISE, V. A. to ſoften or ef- 
WO'MANISH, Adj..effeminate. 
WOMANKIND, S. the female ſex. 
WOMB, S. {wvomba, Goth. ywamb, Sax. 
rnb, III.] the place of conception; the place 
hence any thing is produce. 
To WON, V. N. [ wunian, Sax, wort, 
Teut.] to dwell or reſide, © He wen —In 


Teut. ] to be affected or aſſoniſnhed at the preſence 
of ſomething very ſtrange or ſurpriſing. 


uſual at wnerpeFed, 55 
NONDROUS, Adj. ſo ſtrange as to cauſe 

wc T8 
To WON*T; or 7 e WONT, V. N. 


te med or uſed; to vie, : 
WON“, pronounced with the « long, like 


| conſiſting of timber. 7 
WOOF, S. [wifta, Sax. ref, Dan. vb. 


of Marquis to the fa 
Beaufort. 


that in noſe, a contraction of evil] nit. 
WO NTEPD, Adj. uſual. 


IJ WOO, V. A. L , Sax. ] to court; 


* 


wor 


or endeavour to gain the affections of a perſon 


as a lover ; to invite with earneftneſs and kind. 
neſs ; to importune or long. I 2000 to hear 
te thy even ſong,” Milt. ; 
; WOOD, S. Lund, Sax, word, Belg.] a 
large and thick plantation of trees; the ſolid 


ſubſtance whereof the branches or trunk of x 


tree conſiſt, when ſtripped of the bark; timber, 
WOO DEN, Adj. | from eb, and en, a Saxon 
termination, ] made of wood. Figuratively, 
clumſy or awkward. 7 " 
WOO'DLAND, 8. ground covered with 
trees, | 
WOO#/DNOTE, S. wild or native muſic, 


% Warble his . wvrodnetes wild.“ Mit. 


WOOD OFFERING, S. wood burnt on 


an altar, 


WOOD. Adj. abounding in wood or trees; 


Belg, waffel. Tevt, but Johnſon derives it from 
wwove] the croſs threads ſhot by a weaver with a 
ſhuttle, betweea and acroſs thoſe of the work, 


WOOL, S. [weulle, Sax. zul, If, , 
Gr. ] the covering of ſheep, Figutatively, any 


downy, mort, thick hair. © Wool of bat 
« and tongue of dog. Shak, 5 
_WOO'LLEN, Adj. conſiſting of wool; made 
K TS a 
WOO'LLEN, S. cloth made of wool. 
WORCESTER, S. W. Ion. 2. 15. Jat. 52. 
15. the capital city of Worceſterſhire, ſituated 
on the river Severn, 119 m. N. W. of London; 
elects two members of parliament, and pives titie 
y of Somerſet, Dukes of 


1 
* & 
* 


WORCESTER county js bounded by Shrop- 
ſhire and Staffordſhire on the N. by Warwick- 
ſhire on the E. by Gloceſterſhire on the S. and 
Herefordſhire on the W. Templeman makes 
it 36 miles long, and 28 broad and 130 in 
circumference, containing ſeven hundreds, eleven 
market-towns, beſides Worceſter city, 152 


I pariſhes, 21,000 hauſes, and 104,000 inha- 


bitants. Both the ſoil and air are good. The 
rivers. Severn, Stour, Avon, and Trent water 
this county, and ſupply it with plenty of deli- 
cious fiſh, The c mmodities are corn, cheeſe, 
wool, cloth, ſtuffs, cyder,- perry, and baſker 
ſalt, It ſends two members to parliament fer 
the county, and two each for Worceſter, Droit- 
wich, and Eveſham, and one for Bewdley, 
WORD, S. pronounced wurd; from ua. 


da, Goth. wvord, Sax.] an articulate found of 


the voice, by which. ſome idea js conveyed to the 
mind of another; any collection of letters that 
conveys an idea; a ſhort diſcourſe, Figvrative!y, 
language, After make, conteſt, After keep, 2 


an account,.or meſſage. In Sexipture, the goſpel 
diſpenſation. Cbriſt, or the ſecend perſon in the 
ever bleſſed Trinitv. . 
WORD, di. C pordig, we Sax.] 
abounding in words, or making uſe of more than 
what ate neceflary. * * 
WORE, preter of Wear, 565 
To WORK, V. N. I preter and Perticirle 
4 4 1 ;paſhve 


Cc 


ry bg oy 


"PF c_ 2 —_— kT a Lad . 
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Jo operate or havs an effe& ; to obtain by 
uůſed with up to. To be toſſed or agitated as if 


art; an action or deed. To go to wort with, 


A ſecular life, or the pleaſures and imereſt which 


requires reverence and reſpect; a character of 


CY — & - „„ „„ wy 0 


„ 
po five <wvorked or wrought 3 4veortan, Sax.] to, 
abour or employ one's felf about any thing 
which requires conſtant or vigorous exertion of 
ſtrength ; to be in action or motion; to act as 
2 manufacturer. To ferment, appli-d to liquors. 


aſſiduity; to act on as an object. To refine, 


ia a fermentation, © Confus'd with working 
« ſands and rolling waves. Aldiſ. Atirely, 
to make by degrees, or continual application of 
firength ; to labour or manufacture; to produce 
by action; to bring into any ſtate. Works it- 
« ſelf clear. Addiſ. To embroider, or perform 
by the needle. To manage or direct, applied to 
ſhips. Uſed with aut, to effect by continual 
labour; to eraſe, or efface. Uſed with p, to 
raiſe, excite, or provoke. | 

WORK, S. f weorc, Sax. werk, Belg. ] con- 


fant application of ftrength or mind; labour or | 


employ ; a ſtate of labour; a buagling attempt; 
any thing made by the needle, or any manual 


is, to manage or treat. To ſet on vert, to em- 
ploy, engage, or excite to action. 

WORLD, S. [ ⸗werid, zweruld, weoruld, Sax. 
the whole ſyſtem of created things; the earth. 
Following this, the preſent ſtate of exiſtence. 


ſteal away the ſoul from Gop ; a public life; a 
great multitude z mankind.” In tbe World, im- 
plies, exiſting, in being, or poſſible. Far al 
the Porld, exactly. World without end, fignifies 
to all eternity, or time without end; from the 
Saxon, wherein it generally fignifies time, 

WO'RLDLINESS, S. a ftate wherein a per- 
ſon purſues his preſent, to the neglect of his 
future and eternal intereſt Coveroufneſs. - 

WO'RLDLING, S. a perſon entirely guided 
by views of gain. | 

WO'RLDLY, Adj. relating to this life, in 
contradi ſtinction to that which is to come; ben 
entirely upon this world. l 

WORM, S. [ern, 2wyrm, Sax. worm, Belg, 
ver mis, Lat.] an annular creeping animal. 


To WORM, V. N. to work flowly and | 


ſecretly, 

WO RMV, Adj. abounding in worms. 

WORN. Part. paffive of Wear. 

To WO/RRY, V. A. [#vorigen, Sax.] to 
tear, mangle, or ſhake like beaſts of prey. Fi- 
guratively, to harraſs or perfecute brutally. 

WORSE, Adj. [the comparative degree of 
bad, thus irregularly compared, bad, worſe, worſt ; 
from ævorra, Sax. | that which, on compariſon, 
appears to have leſs good qualities than another. 

' WO'RSHIP,S. [ver /zype, Sax. Idignity which 


honour : 
peace, | 
: To WO'RSHIP, V. A. to adore or pay 
divine honours to ; to honour or treat with great 
reverence. 
WORST, the ſuperlative of bad or ill. See 


orſe. 2 


adoration; the title of a juſtice of 


. W-RE 
| WO'RSTED, s. thread made of wool, fach 
as ſtockings are made of, | et, 
WORT, S. [ wirt, Sax. wort, Belg.] an 
herb originally ; but at preſent appropriate to 
plant of the cabbag= kind; new beer, cithes 


fermented or fermenting; from bhyrt, Sax. 


WORTH, S. [pronounced wwurth ; 
weorth, or wwyrth, Sax, gaverth, N ” 
Arm. ] price or value; excellence; imc, 

WORTH, Adj. equal in price cr value; 
deſerving of, - 

WO'RTHLESS, Adj. of ne value. Of bad 
prineiples, applied to perſons. 

WO/RTHY, Adj. [from Hb] deſerving. 
Equal in value, ufed with of Valuable ; ſuit- 
able. | | 

WO'/RTHY, S. a perſon of eminent qualities, 
and deſerving rea 

To WOT, V. N. [witan, Sax. whence 
deer to know] to know, or be aware of. 
Obſolete, i 

WOULD, the preter of will, uſed as an 
auxiliary verb to expreſs the optative and ſubjunc- 
tive moods. _ ; 
 WOULDING, S. an inclination or defire. 
The weœulding: of the ſpirit. Hammond. 


WOUND, S. fwund, Sax. 26onde, Belg. ] # | 


hurt given a berſon by any violence. 
To WOUND, V. A. to cut the ſkin by any 
accident or violence. | 
No a preter and participle paſſive of 
Ind. 
WRA CK, 8. [Belp. wwraecce, Sax.] the 
deſturction ot a ſhip by winds or rocks. Fi- 
guratively, ruin ar deſtruct on. See Heck, 


To WRANGLE, V. N. f roran;heſeur, Fo 


Belg. ] to diſpute or quarrel! in a peevith or per- 
verſe manner for trifles. | ; 
WRA'NGLE, S. a quarre! on account of 
ſome trifling incident. ; 
To WRAP, V. A. F-r:2vian, Sax. wwreffler, 
Dan.] to roll together in folds; to cover with 
lomething rolled or thrown round. Uſed with 
up, to cover, hide. or conceal. a 
WRA“ PPER, S. any thing uſed as a cover. 
WRATH, S. ſ<vrath, Sax, wrede, Dan. 
anger excited to a high degree by fome great 
| offence. 
To WREAK, V. A. [ wræcan, Sax wrecken, 
Belg. recten, Teut.] to revenge z to execute 
anv violent defign. 
WREATH, S. Trorcatb, Sax.] any thing 
curled or twified 3 a garland or chaplet. F 


To WREATHE, V. A. fpreter «wreathed, 


part, paſſive, woreatbed and wwreathen} to curl or 


twiſt ; to enterweave or inewine together; e 


encircle or ſorround like a garland. 


WRECK, S. ſworecce, Sax. wracke, Belg.} * 
this word is variouſly written; if derived from 


the Saxon, itis ſpelt as in this article; but if from 
the Dutch, as in the article ZF>ack, which fee. 
To WRENCH, V. A. [wrnmgar, 
wrenghen, Belg. | to pull by violenee ; to force x 
to ſprain a limb. - 


Jax, - 


« 


WRENCH,S. a violentp»ll ortwiſt; a ſprain, 


To WPRST, v. A. todefeat oroventhrow. 


To REST, V. A. {wraſtan, Sax: to 


, 


 * a furrow of the ſkin or face; any roughneſs in 


© propriety, or truth; im . 


diſtort; to twiſt with violence. 


ED, Adj. obſtinate; in the wrong. 
WROTE, preter and participle paſſive of g 


to ſtruggle with great force, in order to ſurmount 


or turn round with violence; to force moiſture 


| © but leſs gorrtative,”* Pope, Johnſon cenſures 


W RO 


ply a word to an uncommon meaning, as it were, 
with violence to its common acceptation. 

To WRE'STLE, V. A. to ſtruggle with 3 
perſon, in order to throw him down. Figuratively, 


tion. N 

H, S. [orecca, Sax. ] a perſon in ex- 

treme miſery; a perſon of no worth or merit. 
WRE'TCHED, Adj. in a ſtate of miſery; 

pitiful ; deſpicable ; worthleſs. | 
WRE'TCHEDNESS, S. a ſtate of extreme 

miſery, wiekedneſs, or lewdneſs, | {| 

| To WRVGGLE, V. N. ſwrigan, Sax. 


ſom 


WRIGHT, S. 
workman ; 4 maker. 
To WRING, V. A. [preter and 
ewringed and wrung ; wringen, Sax. 


rt, pail, 
to twiſt 
out of a thing by twiſting it; to ſqueeze; to 


pinch ; to harraſs or diſtreſs. 
WRI'NKLE;S. [torinci, Sax. aorinkel, Belg. ] 


a ſurface, | 
To WRI'NKLE; V. A. [wrinclian, Sax,] 


to contract the ſkin into furrows; to make any 80 „ ä 
rde ee wee zo XERO'COLLYRIUM, 8. Or. ] adry pli- | 


ſurface uneven. | 

WRIST, S. {wvrif, Sax.] that part in 
which the hand 150 * 85 a} ow” 

WRUVSTBAND,)S. the band at the extremity 
of a ſhirt or ſhift ſlee ve. 

WRIT, S. [from Write] any thing written; 
Scripture : the laſt ſenſe is uſed when ſpeaking 
of the bible. A judicial or legal proceſs, 

WRIT, the preter of Write, 

WRITATIVE, Adj. fond of, or inclined 
to write. Years make men more talkative, 


this word as an innovation, and unworthy of 
being imitated, _ ES 

To WRITE, V. A. [preter vvrit or vurote, 
part. paſſive, zvr:7,] to form letters, ur expreſs 
by a pen. Neuterly, to convey one's ideas by 
letters formed with a pen; to compoſe. _ 

WRITER, S. one who writes; a penman; 
an author, 5 | 

To WRITHE, V. A. [writban, Sax.] to 


WRITING, S. the act of forming letters, 
words, &c, with a pen; a paper containing 
writing; any legal inſtrument. | 
 WRVYTTEN, participle paſſive of Myite. 
WRONG, S. [wrange, Sax.] any thing 
done knowingly or with a defign to injure ano- 
ther; an action ihconſiftent with moral rectitude; 
an error. 5 

WRONG, Adj. inconfiſtent with morality, 
To WRONG, V. A. to deprive a perſon of 
his due; to injure. a 


\ * 7 x 


' WRO/NG-HEAD, or WRO\NG-HEAD- 


twiſt, or extort by violence; to diſtort ; M. 


rugęgelen, Belg.] to move to and fro with ſhort | 
twiſts in walking. | 


[oribta, wrybta, Sax. ] a 


77 THe. 


 WROTH, Adj. [wwrath, Sax, vrad, Dan.] 


— 


way 
gry ; very much provoked by ſome offence, 
% Moſes was werb. Exod. xvi. 20. 
WROUGHT, | preter and part. paſſive of 
work, derived from werten, Belg. Which makes 
gerocht in the preter; brogar, Sax. ] performed, 


Prevailed upon, or influenced, uſed with pon. 
Operated 0 | 0 ; bs 

WRUNG, preter and participle paſſive of 
Ving. | 


W, Adj, [from Write] crooked ; dif. 
J 


X 


The twenty- ſecond letter of the Eng. 
X liſh alphabet, and a double conſonant, 
7 which is borrowed from the Saxons, and 
is to be met with likewiſe in the Gothic alph- 
abet, but pronounced by them in the ſame man- 
ner es by the Greeks, 7. e. like ch. The Greek 
t or E, has the fame ſound as the Engliſh ; but 
as this lettler is never uſed to begin Engęliſn 
words, the articles under it will be very few, 
and moſtly derived from the Greek. A numeral 
X ftands for ten. RE 
XERVIF, S. a title given to a prince or chief 
yernor of Barbary. | 


ſer for fore eyes, 


XEROPHA'GY | Ferephagie, Lat.] the eat. 


ing of dry meats, a ſort of faſt among the 

primitive Chriſtians, , © © 
XIPHOVDES, S. [2;6©-, Gr. a ſword, 

and ede. Gr. ] in Anatomy, the name of a carti- 


lage at the botton of the ſternum, and ſo called 


from its reſembling the point of a ſword. , 

XY'STUS, S. [Zv5©-, Gr. from Fu, Gr.] 
in Architecture, a long ſpacious portico, wherein 
the athlete exerciſed. „ 


VAR 


The twenty-third letter of the Engliſh 
alphabet, uſed both as a vowel and a 
conſonant. Its form in the Saxon 

alphabet ſeems borrowed from that of the Greek 
Y, eſpecially as its ſound in the Saxon reſembles 
it, and in moſt Engliſh words, derived from the 
Greek, is ſubſtituted for it. When it cccurs at 
the beginning of a word, it is ſounded like the 
Hebrew; but at the end of words like 2 Jong i. 
Such words as end in this letter in the fingular, 
form their plural in ies, being formerly written 
with ie inſtead of a y; and perhaps generally 
derived from the French, who form their plural 
likewiſe by the addition of an s; thus fraternity, 
formerly written fraternitie, makes fratermtes in 
the plural. It is pronounced by emitting the 
breath with a ſudden expanfion of the lips, 


when contracted ſo as to ſound an . 


YACHT, 8. [from jagt, Teut.] a ſmall 
ſhip, generally uſed in conveying ftate paſſea- 

Mo a 9 Ms 
YARD, S. geard, Sax. gardd, Brit.] incleſed 
ground belonging to a houſe ; . 
» l : 


_ 


b& 224 
iz thise feet, ſettled by Hep. L. from the length 


of his own arm ; gerd, Sax. Long pieces 
of timber, fred acroſs the mats, and uſed" as 
ſupports for the ſails. 

YARE, Adj. [pearee, Sax.] ready ; eager 3 
dextrous. © You find me yar. Shak, 
Not | in uſe. | 

' YARN, 8. | [gearn, Sar] wool foo into 
threads. | k 


VO? 'S. a boat or ſinall veſſel belonging 
to a fn 

To YAWN, v. N. [geouar,, Sax. ] to gape ; 
to open wide ; to expreſs ogg by gaping. 

AWN, S. the act of gaping. + 
YA/WNING, Adj. ſleepy. | 
YCLE/PED, [part. paſſive of clepe, to call, 
from elan, Sax. to which is added the particle 

uſed in the preters and 5 in old Eng- 
it, 3 Sax. ] called ; named. 
, Pron, the nominative plural of thou, 
' uſed ** ſpeaking to more than one perſon; 
from ge, Sax. but, Arm. „Boh. , Dalm, | 
wi, Sclav, ebabch, Brit. fiz, "Turk, 

YEA, 21 . or gea, Sax. Ja, Dan. Teut. 
and Belg. Seth 

To Y AN, v muon Betas 
forth young, ap l to 

YEANLING, the young of a ſheep, 

' YEAR; 8. [gear, Sax. jaer, Belg. jar, 
Teut, 4 Dan, ar, Run.] a a ſyſtem or circle 
of ſeveral months, or a ſpace of time meaſured | 
by the revolotion of ſome celeſtial body in its 
oorbit, A ſolar year, confifts of 36 5 days, 6 
hours, and almoſt ten minutes. A lunar year 
is leſs than the ſolar by 11 days, and confifts 
exactly of 354 days, 8 hours, and 48 minutes, 
| ere is the year now uſed by the Turks, The 
5 zar is that which each nation has con- 
to compute time by, and generally con- 
fe 5 whole days; 2 common civil year con- 
| Htſtsof 36 days, and e Bifſextile, or le ry 
conſiſts o 366 days, and Rs one * 
br common, which is called the interca- 
. 
IE ARLINC, S. a beaſt a year old. 

YEARLY, Adj. every year ; laſting a 
year; once a year, 

To YEARN; V.N. pronounced yern, with 
© ſhort; earnjan, Sax. ] to feel a ſitong ſym- 
pathy, affection, or tenderneſs, © Actisely, to 
grieve or affe& with ſympathy. It wore 

1 your heart to 2 1 "Shak. The 
la ſenſe is obſolete. | 

- YEAST, S. [ge, $5.7 the en of bow 
in 1 — 2 / 7 _ 

ealewwe, Sax. yellow 
of an egg ; commonly pronounced, and . 


W 
N 1 N. III. wy bor- 
ible ery through 7 vs! 2 
YELL, S. a ve of horror. 
YELLOW, Adj. Igealrwe, Sax, OI be 


Belg Bar Ital, Jacine, Fr. ] a n ight colour long 


/LLOWBO 0 | coin. 
. Tallow . Fae Bel. 


To ELP, v. N. 


ſhoulders, 


boys to fee council.” 
J bark or | 


x 


make a noiſe like a hound in ourſake of its prey. 


-* "OR 


"YEO'MAN, 8. [according to Junfus, from 
ge. Sax. a villager] a man of a ſmall landed 
eftate : formerly given as a title to ſoldiers, and 
at preſent applied to the guards which attend the 
king, cloathed in the dreſs worn in the days of 
Henry VIII. 

„„ S. the collective body of 


920 VERK, v. A. [See Ferk] to move or 
bs out with a ſpring. 

YERK, S. a ſpring, or quick. motion. 

" YERN, See Yarn. 

VES, Adv. e 2 a term uſed to im- 
ply conſent, t, or affirmation z oppoſed 


to 70, 

YFE/STER, Adj. [ghifter, Belg. befternur, 
rag, the next Bea 5 * day. — 
a er ſun beheld.” Dryd. Seldom uſed, un- 

in compoſition. | 

YE/STERDAY, 8. 2 iflandeg, Sax. bBeſ⸗ 
terna dies, Lat.] the day 

XESTERNIOHr, 's. the . laſt paſt. 

' YET, Conj. [ gyt, git, geta, Sax. ] never- 
theleſs; notwithſtanding; however. Te 
<< theſe N being balanced by great 
«© virtues. 

YET, Adv. ee, 3 more than has been 
mentioned. „ This furniſhes with yet one 
«© more reaſon, ” Atterb, Still; without afiy 
alteration. While they were yet heathens. 
Addiſ. Once more. Yer, yer, a moment. 
Pope. Uſed with a negative before it, at this 
time, or ſo ſoon. Thales—ſaid, young 
«© men, not yer. Bac. 

To YIELD, V. A. pronounced yeeld; from 
geldan, Sax. ] to produce 35 to afford; to give ay 
a due; to allow, 1 yield it juſt.” "Mite. 
Uſed with up, to refign or ſurrender, glen 
terly, to ſubmit as conquered ; to comply; to 
admit or allow; to give place to as ani ler in 
excellence, or any other quality. c 

YOKE, S. [geoc, Sax. jeck, Belg. jugumy 


Lat. joug, Fr.] the bandage placed on the neck 


of a draught horſe, Figuratively, a mark of 
ſervitude; flavery ; a link, band or tye; a 
couple or ; a piece of wood placed on the 

by meu of wh ay pan ar ca 
ried at once. 


To YOKE, V. A. to faſten to a carriage 
a yoke ; to join or couple with another.. 
& fins, you are yokted with a lamb.” 82k. : 
To 42. ſubdue. „He yoheth*+ your re- 
ce bellioug necks,” Shak, To reſtrain or. con- 
fine. Words and 
% on __ * 


" YOK 


ORE, Tonk, Adj. W 22.1 


3 of old time, or Jong _ 

YORK; S. [named Caer Ebranc, by Ninnius, 

and Caer Effree, from K. Ebraucus, its ſuppoſed 

founder, Evorevic or 35 wic, Sax. i. e. Aa 

city fituated on the river Ure] the ſecond ety in 
Ii i England, 
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but it is in general plentiful, and remarkable for 
its breed of horſes. It ſends 30 members to 
parliament, 2 for the county, two for York 


Ke fg 


belonging to you. 


handſome ellen, whoſe arch is eſteemed very 


in England, is bounded on the W. by Lanca- 


with reſpect to York city, the weſt · riding com · 


perienced. 1 to vegetables, newly grown. 


OI mt eee daran. 


YOU 


an Archbiſhop” 5 ſee, and the metropolis 
Forkſhire. It is pleaſantly fituated in a val- 

ey in a fertile ſoil, and wholeſome air, is both 
Jargeand populoveJſeveral miles in circumferen 
Lang as arge gates 3 and is divided by the river 
Ouſe, formerly named Le, which has a very 


much on account of its ſweep and dimenſions, 
It it governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, who 
are juſtices of the peace, twenty-four prime 
common · council · men, eight chamberlains, ſe- 
venty-two common-council-men, à zecordey, 
towp-c'erk, common-ſerjeant, ſword-bearer, &c. 
At ſends two members to parliament; is diſtant 
from London 150 computed, or 192 meaſured 
miles, and is fituated in long, 22 deg.-25, ſec, lat. 
„and 10 ſec, © 


YO'RKSHIRE, S, by faythe largeſt county 
hire and part of Cheſhire; on the 8. by Derby- 


= 19 P, 1 
OuRSELx, e . 


80 


org iy uſed Clledtivet 
L * young 
bach, vigorous, _ 11 


. N 


1 * Fl 
"The laſt letter _ alphabet ; „ 
double conſonant. Its form is "the 
19 ſame in the Saxon, Gothic and Greek 
8 and its ſound reſembles that of an 


2 to 


ſhire, Nottinghamſhire, et Lincolnſhire ; K bard $. 3 
the E. by the German ocean ; and on the e 'a blue colour made ef cobalt 
by Durham and Weſtmoreland. It is ſais to | powdered 2 fine, e three times its 


contain 360 miles in compaſs, being 15 4 $4 
N. to S. _ 80 from E. to W. but Temple- 
man makes it 114 miles long, and 80 broad; and 


It is divided into three ridings, diſtinguiſped by 
Faſt, Weſt, and North, from their ſituation 


prehending ten hundreds, and 24 market towns ; 
the eaft four hundreds, and eight market towns; 
and the north twelve hundreds, and ſeventeen 
market-towns. This county contains $93 pa- 
riſhes, ' 242 vicarages, 2330 villages, about 
206,150 houſes, and 530,750 inhabitants. As 
this county is bf ſo great extent, both its air and 
ſoil muſt be different in different parts of it ; 


city, and 2 each for Kingſton upon Hull, 
Knareſborough, Scarborough, Rippon, . Rich- 
mond, Heydon, Bcroughbridge, Malton, Thirſke, 

dborough, Beverley, Northallerton, and 

Pontefract. 

YOU, Pron. evo, the accufative plural of 
thu, Sax, thou] this word is uſed when'we ſpeak 
to more than one; but by cuſtem-has been ap- 
plied, by way of ceremony, even when we ad- 
dreſs a angle perſon. It is ſometimes uſed in. 
3 for any perſon, in the ſame ſenſe as 


YOUNG, Adj.  [iong cone; Sax. 70 
Belg. iung, Teut. ar born many years ; zint 
firſt part of life, Figuratively, ignorant, unex- 


YOUNG, S. the offspring of brute animals. 
YOUNGSTER, or YOU NK ER, S. a 
1 a word of contempt. : 

ron. [cower, Sax, Jexwar, 'Goth.] 
It oo to be Le the 
genitive plural of cccber, from y you; 
and on that account is ſeldom uſe 195 2 when we 
ſpeak. to more than one, unleſs when! we com- 
pliment a perſon; and in that ſenſe it is that we 


others reckon 3,770,000 acres in this county. 


. 


once ang of ep age,” 
ZA H, S. a ſolid e in Sich 
N ent is od: of a green or yellow colour, 
ZEAL, S. [pronounced ach, from ne, 
Gr. Zelte, Lat, a poſſionate ardour; or affection 
for 271% 751 75 18. 8 or cauſe. 
[erden, Gr, elner, 150 
one 9 gp rd any wk with. a. great ardo 
or paſſion : 1 uſed in diſpraiſe. 
ZEAL Obs, Adj. [pronounged, zelous] el. 
pouſing any us 5 paſſion... 
ZE!/CHIN,. S. from Zecha in Venice, 
where the mint is 
| about nine ſhillings ſterling. 
ZED, .S. the name of the letter u. Figu- 


ratively, 9 perſon, formed like the 

letter 2. A worthleſs inſignifcant wreteh, 

p: Thou whareſon hour letter,” 
„ y 

- ZENITH, s. [Arab, the point in the 

heavens done one's and oppoſite to 

the Nadir. 


ZE!/PHYR, or 2 8. [Lat.] 
the weſt e . d to any calm, 


ſoft, or 
ZEST, wee eg of an orange ſqueezed 


4 Fr vine; a reliſh or "taſte ſuperadded to any 
ing. 
EU OMA, S. Gr. 1 a figure j in Rhetoric, 
wherein an ad; AS i] verb; which agrees 
with the next words is kewl applied to ons 


"ZODIAC. S. [weditque, Fr FOYER 
the ecliptick or track of e hrough the 
2 eus, hich are called 2 the name of 
ome 


animal. 
ZONE. S. [Lomn, 3 a 


dle. 1 be irt like a ſtarry 
1 2 zone his waiſt," LEN diviſion of the 
ine + on Nes 7 


1.3 


ettled] a gold coin worth | 


aa RV > 


inhabited; 


200 1 


whole 85 is „ ide 


derrecs of Ur 

into foe zones 5 that im the middle, and being | 
+ ween the two tropics, is called the” torrid 
zone. ; by the antients it was thought to be. un 


but modern diſcoveries have ex- 
ploded this ſuppoſition, | There. are two tem- 
perate, and two frigid zones the northern tem- 

te æone is terminated by the tropic of cancer 
and the artie polar cirele. The frigid zones are 


circumſcribed by the polar circles and have the 


les in their centers. f 
ZOO GRAPHER, 8. Crow, ad yen, 


Gr.] one who deſcribes the nature, properties, | 
© By zoograpbers mes: 


and forms of animals, 
6e the prophet. Bacon. 

200 CR APHY, S. Co, Gr. and 1 
Gr.] a deſcription of the orm, natures, and pro- 
perties of animals. t We are thereby conducted 


« into zoography,”” Greru. 


© ZOOYLOGY, s. NT, Gr. and Moyer, Gr ] 


a treatiſe concerning animals or living creatures. 
ZO/OPHYTE, s. lern, Gr, and. ere, 
Gr.] a vegetable or plant w artalees boch 
of the nature of plants and — wh 
ZOOPHO'RIC, Adj. lere Gr, and $279, 
Or.] bearing an animal. 29ophoric calumm 
in Architecture, is that ich beser ſupports 
the form of an animal. 
ZOO'PHORUS, 8. see  Zoophort Zoophoric) the 


friere uf a lade or — 1s be- 
tween the architrave and cornice o yh from 
carved | 


the ornaments, reſembling 

upon t. 
ZOO'TOMIST, 9. ns © 85 . 

e 7 


— 4 * , g * 
8. J « o J 


ry 3 


— 


4 


þ 


1 


* 


1 


1 \the c t 
- which are joined together by a ſuture, thence 


* 


* 


. 2 2 8 
greg; 2 * diſſection of the body / 
$3 1Ke comparative Wee <h. | 


ZUFNGLIANS, S. a branch of 
formers, ſo called from their founder Lie 


2 | 

2 u, 8. [Gr.] a bone of the tichd 

_ confiſting of an aſſemblage, or union of two 
proceſſes or emiences of bones, the one from 
empores, and the other from the os make, 


called Z een 

ZYGOMA/TIC, Adj. [See Zypona 
Anatomy, the zygomatic 5, or — 4 
gomaticus, is a muſcle which comes from *. 
Soma, andd paſſing obliquely, is inſerted near 
the angle of the lips, It uſe i is to draw. the ligs, 
obliquely upwards. 

ZYMO!'MA, S. any thing which anon 
or cauſes fermentation, 
ZYMOSYMETER, S. [See. 28 an 


inſtrument propoſed by the ingenious na 


Swammerdam, in his book De Reſpiratione, to 

meaſure the degree of fermentation cauſed by 

mixture of different bodies, and the degree 

Frags oy "gre 105 ere e OS, , 
applies it to heat or . of 

the blood in animals. 
ee my S. * 


fby't z 
pay to ſi 5 myrch, and by the moderae | 
harm ces 
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| An BRITISH YOU TH*s' INSTRUCTOR: Or, A New and 
5 'Eafy Guide toPractrcat AuITHME rig. Wherein the Rudiments 

of Dom Arithmetic, Vulgar and Decimal. Frations, the Extraction and 
. Uſe of the Square and Cube Roots, Oc. are ſo eaftly treated of, and ſo plainly 
demonſtrated, that any Perſon may, of rms (in a ſnort Time) become ac- 

quainted with 7 Thing ry | to the Knowledge of Buſineſs. To 
which is added, a Poſtſcript, for the che Uk of Country Youths in particular: 
Shew ing how to meaſure. any regular Piece of Timber, Tyling, Thatching, 
Brick-Work, or Piece of Land; as alſo, hew to gauge any. Ciſtern, Piece of 
Malt, or common Cooler, Tub, or Caſk. The whole deſigned for ſuch a 
Have hitherto neglected, or have not had Opportunity of being acquainted 
with Figures; and e in natural and familiar Dialogues, in order to 
render the Work more eaſy and diverting, as well as uſeful to Learners. Re- 
commended by ſeveral ewig ent Writing-Maſters, and Accomptants. The 
Third Edition, corrected, and im rove * ſome . 283870588 on 
the Rule of Diſcount. Ig. 
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Author of the Young Al ebraiſt's Companion; Dagiptben and Uſe of the 
-  , Globes; both in Dialogues; and the Univerſal Spelling Book. 

- Princed for S. Crowder and Co. at the Looking-Glals i in Pater-nofter Row. 


This Day is publibed, Pries. 1.5. 6 
- Eleganiy printed on a fine Paper, calculated in ſo plain and n a | Marne, | 
{5 to render it uſeful to every Capacity. 
{The Reader will find this Work fo contrived, as to contain many Thoufnl 
Calculations more than in any other Hook, of the like Kind: Alſo ſeveral 
inſtructive and uſeful tables, "neceſſary for Perſons. in every: Branch. of Life 
and Buſineſs) | 
HE READY RECKONER; Or, Trader s moſt uſeful Afiiſtant, 
in buying and ſelling all Sorts 'of Commodities, either Wholeſale or 
Retail. Shewing at one View the Amount or Value of any Number or 
Quantity of Goods or Merchandiſe, from one Farthing progreflively up to 
"Twenty Snillings, either by the lung or ſhort Hundred, Half Hundred, or 
Quarter, Pound or Ounce, Ell or Yard, Se. tc. To. which is added, 4 
Double Table of Portugal e from 1 to 1000. | Alſo a Table of Ex- 
pences or Wages by the Day, Week, Month, or Year. With a Table of 
Annuities and Commiſſion of Brokerage, from One to One . per Cent. 
Ana ſeveral other neceſſary and inſtructive RN | 
BY DANIEL F E N 1 G. 
| Author of a New Treatiſe of Arithmetic, Uſe of the £75. wag the Univerlal 
pSßpelling-Bock, and Others. | 
"Printed: for 8. Crowder and Co. at the Looking -Glaſs i in Pate -noſter-Rov, 
and B. Collins at Sarum.. | 
& The Proprietors being 8 to have 2 Book exceed all other 
of the like Kind, engaged Rent other Perſons, beſides the Author, to ſurvey 
every Sheet from the Preſs. | 
This Book is calculated for the Uſe of Stiop: Keepers in genera), s 
as well as for private Perſons, and of fo portable a Size, that Ladies as wel) a 
. Gentlemen may carry it in. their Pockets, by which means a Multiplicit) of 
+ Miſtakes, and many unneceſſary Troubles may be prevented, by having this 
Book in the Compring-hotiſe, Shop, or Pocket. This Book is alſo a prope 
© Preſent for Youth on : 8 being put out Apprentices, as the frequent Peruſal o 
it will enable them to go through their Buſineſs, both e and Proft 
to chemſelves as well as their N alters. | | 


